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Be  it  remembered,  that  ou  the  14th  <1-,v  nf  M..  .^"""If'^^^i^lrici  ofNexc-York  ss. 
Independence  of  the  United  Stat  s  of  ILdLwrDean;^^         "/!\^  ?'''  l''"'  «^*^^ 
sited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  Book    d  e  rfcV/u,?'       fu      ,^'-^  '^'"^  ^^^^noi,  hath  depo- 
words  following,  to  wit:  '  ^^  whereof  he  claims  as  Proprietor,  in  the 

ed';n\^dSl?tirot'^^wi;^h^re";i';L%7Srr"^  ^"  ^'-  ^-P-  ^--  --tion. 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  a  Chrono  o4al  T«l  l''  u'^Y'i  '"''  •'''""^"''^^  "^^''  '^"""i^  the 
can  Edition,  corrected  and  improTed''bv  C^^^^^^^  A  ,^  ^^  '^rfP"''""^  ^  ^-  ^''"'^  A"^"" 
and  Ancient  Geography  in  Col'm^^a  C^'lJ^i:  N^^^.^^i^^"'  ^'J"'^'='  P^*"---  of  Languages 

~ Ne  desmat  unquam  °  ' 

i  ecum  Graia  loqui,  tecum  Romana  vetustas. 

coSagrm'rn^i^Wn^^^^^^^ 

and  pfoprietors  of  sicL  1=;  Je  X rinl^L'?'"'  ?['''^>"^'  ^^^--t''  ^"'^  Books,  to  the  anthers 
entitled  "  An  Act,  supplementarv  to  an  lot  T,/''/''"".  mentioned."  And  also  to  an  Act, 
ing,  by  securing  the  ?Spirof  Mao«    rh« h  f  p'"  ,^'*  ^''  '^'  encouragement  of  Learn- 

such  copies,  durtng  the  t  mes  therem  mL  io.'/,  ^°'^': '-'^^  ^^^^ors  and  proprietors  of 
-tsof  <^esigning;e„graving:an';rhin7htrc;,\lX°.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^--^t°  ^^« 

^,    ,     ,  JAMES  DILL, 

f.lerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  New-York. 


To 

JOHN  ANTHON,  ESQ,. 

Dear  Brother, 

If  the  present  dedication  be  not  in  strict  unison  with  the  regulations  of  li- 
terary etiquette,  my  only  apology  is,  that,  in  affixing  to  these  pages  the  name  of 
my  best  adviser  and  friend,  I  ana  giving  utterance  to  feelings  too  sacred  in  their 
nature  to  be  trammelled  bythe  mere  customs  of  the  day.  Nor  indeed,  apart 
even  from  every  consideration  of  duty  and  attachment,  do  I  see  any  good  rea- 
son to  abandon  the  cosirse  which  I  am  pursuing,  or  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its 
propriety.  I  might,  it  is  true,  have  selected  some  more  titled  individual,  and 
have  sent  forth  my  humble  labours  under  other  and  more  imposing  auspices  ; 
but  where  could  1  have  found  one  more  ardetitly  attached  to  the  splendid 
exertions  of  departed  intellect  ?  or,  (if  a  brother  be  allowed  to  express  the 
opinion,)  one  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the  genius  and  the  taste  of  antiquity  1 

Allow  me  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  ievi  moments,  in  relation  to   the 
work  which  is  here  presented,  and  the  improvements,  if  they  deserve  to  be  so 
termed,  that  have  been  made  in  it.      To  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  an  ac- 
quiintance  with  the  general  features  of  ancient  times,  the  Classical  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Lempriere  has  always  been  recommended  as  a  sure  and  accurate  guide  ; 
and  so  high  a  reputation   has  the   work  obtained,  as  to  have  passed  through 
more  than  twelve  editions  in  England,  and  four  in  our  own  country.     That  it  is 
in  many  respects  worthy  of  great  commendation,  few  will  deny  ;  since,  from  the 
direct  bearing  which  it  exercises    upon  the  studies  of  the   young  scholar,  it 
cannot  but  prove  to  him   a  pleasing  and  valuable  auxiliary  ;  while  the  man  of 
general  reading  will  be  enabled  to  glean  from  its  pages,  information  on  almost 
any  point  of  antiquity  which  he  may  wish  to  investigate.     That  it  is  worthy, 
however,  of  the  bUnd  admiration  which  many  seem  to  entertain  for  it,  or  can 
be  considered  as  accurate  in  many  of  its  details,  no  one  who  has  bestowed  upon 
it  the  same  patient  examination  which  I  have  done,  will  be  disposed  to  affirm. 
Having  had  frequent  occasion  to   refer  the  young   student   to  the  pages   of 
Lempriere,  I  vvas  often  startled  by  the  strange  answers  which  a  perusal  of  the 
work  led  him  to  give  to  questions  that  had  been  proposed,  and  having  my  at- 
tention thus  drawn  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  volume,  I  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  strange  medley  of  valuable  materials  and  miserable  trash, 
of  correct  information  and  careless  conjecture  ;  and,  what  vvas  far  worse,  that 
the  precept  of  the  Roman  Satyrist,  which  no  instructor  of  youth  should  for  a 
moment  lose  sight  of,  was  violated    on  almost  every   page.     There   seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  a  strange  pruriency  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  one  totally 
irreconciloable  with  his  sacred  profession,  to  bring  forward  on  many  occasions 
what  should  have  remained  covered   with  the   mantle  of  oblivion.     Often,  in 
place  of  statmg  important  particulars  respecting  an  individual  or  a  nation,  some 
disgusting  trait  of  moral  deformity  was  alone  mentioned,  and  it  was  thought  fit 
information  for  the  youthful  student,  to  call  his  attention  to  what  could  have  no 
other  tendency  than«to  initiate  him  in  the  mysteries  of  heathen  iniquity.     I 
trust  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  used  too  unsparing  a  hand  in  removing 
what  was  thus  offensive  ;  my  only  regret  indeed  is,  that  1  have  allow^ed  any 
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portion  of  it  to  ren^ain.  Worse  than  idle  are  all  the  efiforts  of  the  scholar,  if 
moral  purity  be  a  stranger  to  his  breast,  and  vainly  will  he  toil  in  the  rich  mine 
of  antiquity,  if  every  step  exposes  him  to  some  fatal  damp,  vphich  may  pros- 
trate for  ever  both  his  principles  and  his  happiness. 

It  was  with  no  small  pi  -asure,  therefore,  that  I  received  from  a  very  respect- 
abK-  quarter,  an  application  to  edit  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Lem- 
priere.  Upon  stafin<;  my  opinion  of  the  work,  the  projjrietor,  with  great  libe- 
rality, placed  it  entirely  under  my  controul,  and  allowed  me  to  make  whatever 
alterations  I  might  deem  pro[;fr  The  incessant  labour  which  a  work  of  this 
kind  required,  no  one  can  well  imagine,  who  has  not  had  the  evil  fortune,  I 
might  almost  call  if,  of  being  engaged  in  a  similar  undertaking.  Every  leisure 
moment  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  fatiguing  routine  of  Academic  in- 
struction, and  from  the  two  elementary  works  which  I  chanced  to  be  editing 
when  the  offer  was  made  for  the  present  volume,  has,  1  need  not  tell  you  how 
faithfully,  been  bestowed  upon  this  almost  Herculean  task.  Application  such 
as  this  boivever,  could  not  but  prove  injurious  t«  health,  and  long  before  the 
end  of  the  volume  was  reached,  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  original 
plan,  and  make  additions  only  where  they  could  not  in  any  way  be  omitted. 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  Lempriere's  Dictionary  is  here  offered  in  a  far 
less  offensive  garb  than  heretofore,  and  with  such  alterations  as  I  trust  cannot 
but  prove  useful.  The  plan  pursued  by  me  has  been  to  enclose  the  added 
portions  in  brackets,  an  arrangement  which,  though  to  some  it  may  occasion- 
ally wear  an  awkward  appearance,  was  yet  the  best  and  least  ostentatious  that 
could  be  devised.  The  number  of  additions,  many  of  which  constitute  entire 
articles  is  above  three  thousand,  exclusive  of  simple  references  from  one  part 
of  the  volume  to  another.  Besides  these,  alterations  have  been  silently  made, 
on  almost  every  page,  in  the  language  of  the  original.  To  some  the  additions 
may  appear  so  numerous,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  many  things 
have  been  altered  or  added  in  the  mere  spirit  of  correction.  The  answer  to 
such  is,  that  even  now  the  work  is  highly  susceptible  of  still  farther  improve- 
ment, and  that  my  chief  fear  is,  lest  they  who  are  well  acquainted  with  these 
subjects  may  censure  me  for  having  allowed  so  much  to  pass  uncorrected. 

The  most  important  head  in  Lempriere's  Dictionary  is  that  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, and  on  this  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  my  time  has  been  bestovi'ed. 
My  principal  guide  has  been  the  excellent  work  of  Mannert,*  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, little  known  in  this  country,  and  yet  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treatises  in  this  department  of  instruction  I  have  in  almost  every  instance 
given  him  the  preference  to  D'AnviHe,  not  from  any  wish  to  depreciate  the 
merits  of  the  latter,  but  from  a  firm  conviction  of  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
German  scholar.  Much  valuable  matter  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  geo- 
graphy of  Malte-Brun.  The  additions  made  to  the  geographical  articles  in 
Leropriere  will  prove,  1  trust,  the  more  useful,  inasmuch  as  those  parts  of  the 
original  whose  place  they  supply  were  written  in  a  manner  so  utterly  careless 
and  inaccurate,  as,  in  most  instances,  to  bid  defiance  to  any  thing  short  of  total 
alteration. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Classical  criticism  or  controversy,  the  best  writers  have 
been  uniformly  consulted,  and,  where  the  limits  of  the  volume  would  not  ad- 
mit of  any  extended  detail,  a  reference  has  been  made  to  such  works  as  will 
furnish  more  ample  sources  of  information.  As  often  too  as  it  was  practicable, 
an  account  of  the  latest  and  best  editions  of  ancient  authors  has  been  given,  in 
addition  to  those  already  cited  by  Dr.  Lempriere. 

The  Chronological  table  has  been  retained  unalterad,  except  that  the  erro- 
neous mode  of  computation,  established  by  Dr.  Lempriere,  has  been  rectified 
in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  table,  for  the  substance  of  which  I  am  indebted 

**  Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Romer,ausiliren  Schriftea  dargestellt,  vonKonrad  Mau- 
:ictt,  K.  Baierischem  Hofrath  und  Prof,  der  Gescbichte  in  Altdorff,  10  vols.  8vo. 
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to  the  Classical  Geography  of  Dr.  Butler,  the  learned  editor  of  ^scbylus.   The 
tables  of  Measures,  &c.  have  also  been  allowed  to  remain. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  state,  that,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  new  matter,  much  useless  lumber  has  been  thrown 
out  of  the  work.  Of  what  possible  value  can  it  be  to  the  scholar  to  learn 
merely  of  one  individual,  that  he  was  "  a  soldier,"  of  another,  that  he  was  '  a 
sailor,"  of  a  third,  that  he  was  -  a  man  of  Peloponnesus  ?"  or  what  good  end 
can  it  answer  to  crowd  a  book  with  the  name  of  every  petty  village  in  Greece 
unless  that  name  be  associated  with  some  feature  of  her  history  ?  And  yet  all 
this  was  done  in  the  original  work,  on  almost  every  page,  to  the  continual  ex- 
clusion of  valuable  and  interesting  information. 

In  the  remarks  which  1  have  made  respecting  the  work  of  Dr.  Lempriere,  I 
have  been  actuated  s.  lely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  not  by  any  wish  to  deprive  his 
memory  of  the  honours  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it.  To  borrow  the 
idea  of  the  great  critic  of  antiquity,  he  deserves  rather  to  be  commeflded  for 
what  he  has'done,  than  to  be  censured  for  what  he  has  left  undone,  tar  be  it 
from  me,  therefore,  to  rob  him  in  any  way  of  the  praises  which  are  his  due. 

'f lUe  habeatsecum,  servetqve  sepidcro  .'"' 

C.  A. 


Preface  to  the  Sixth  Jlmerican  Edition. 


In  presenting  a  new  edition  of  Lpmpriere's  Dictionary  to  the  notice  of 
the  pubhc,  the  editor  feels  himself  called  upon  to  lender  his  sincere  acknow- 
ledgnaents  for  the  very  flattering  patronage  whicla  has  been  extended  to 
his  labours.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  previous  imprgfesion  has  induced  him  to 
spare  no  efforts  toward  rendering  the  present  volume  still  more  deserving  of 
public  patronage,  both  as  regards  typographical  appearance  and  the  nature 
of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  work  itself  Not  only  have  all 
the  article*  previously  altered  or  added  been  carefuU)'  revised,  and,  whenever 
it  appeared  requisite,  materially  enlarged,  but  many  of  them  have  also 
been  wutien  ao'w  ;  and,  besides  this,  important  and  extensive  additions  been 
still  farther  made  to  the  work  It  was  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition 
that  the  whole  number  of  additions  which  had  been  appended  to  the  volume 
amounted  to  above  three  thousand  :  in  the  present  edition  they  exceed  four 
thousand.  In  making  this  statement,  the  editor  is  conscious  of  being  actuated 
by  any  other  than  feelings  of  ostentation,  or  a  wish  to  magnify  his  labours  by 
an  imposing  display  of  their  numerical  strength.  He  owes  it  to  himself,  how- 
ever, to  be  thus  explicit  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  labours, 
lest  any  may  imagine  that  he  is  desirous  of  elevating  his  own  reputation  upon 
the  ruins  of  another's  fame,  or  of  acquiring  for  himself  a  character  for  scho- 
larship by  a  few  specious  and  paltry  improvements. 

The  articles  on  which  the  most  labour  has  been  bestowed  are  the  following  : 
Aristoteles,  Cannae,  Capua,  Carneades,  Carthago,  Caucasus,  Celtae,  Chaldaea, 
Cicero,  CimmerM,  Cyclopes,  Daricus,  Decemviri,  Delphi,  Diogenes,  Dithy- 
rambus,  Druides,  Eleusis,  Epicurus,  Eridanus,  Euphrates,  Falernus,  Ganges, 
Gigantes,  Graecia,  Hercules,  Helruria,  Humerus,  Horatius,  Hyperborei, 
lerne,  Imaus,  India,  Indus.  lones,  Josephus,  Italia,  Julianus,  Jupiter,  Lace- 
daemon.  Lectonia,  Mare  Medilerraneum,  Melita,  Memnonium,  Mercurius, 
Meroe,  Muss,  Musaeus,  Moeiis,  Mycale,  Mycenae,  Nepos,  Niger,  Nilus,  Uias, 
Odyssea,  Orosus,  Orpheus,  Osiris,  Padus,  P^stum,  Palestina,  Palmyra,  Pan- 
dora, Pantheon,  Pelasjjji,  Phaeton,  Phoenicia,  Phetius,  Pindarus,  Piraeus.  Pla- 
to, Pomptinaj  Paludes,  Prometheus,  Pyramides,  Pythagoras,  Quintilianus, 
<iuintus  Curtius,  Roma,  Rubicon,  Sallustius,  Samaria,  Scylax,  Seleucia,  Sena- 
tus,  Seres,  Sib\llae,  Sidon,  Silius  Itali.us,  Sophocles,  Sphinx,  Stephanus,  Ste- 
sichorus,  Strongyle,  Suidas,  Sunium,  Syone,  Symmachus,  Tacitus,  Tanais,  Ta- 
probane,  Tarsus,  Taurus,  Tentyra,  Tert'utius,  Thales,  Thebae,  Thermopy- 
lae, Thucydides,  Thule,  Tigris,  Troja,  Valerius  Maximus,  Varro,  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus,  Veneti,  Vesuvius,  Ulpianus,  Xenophon,  Zeno,  Zenobia.  Of  these 
articles  many  occupy  several  columns. 

Along  witlithe  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  present  volume  the  editor 
has  introduced  whatever  appeared  new  and  interesting  in  the  theories  of  the 
day.  Pie  has  taken  the  liberty  also  of  occasionally  intruding  theories  of  his 
own.  Regarding  these  last  with  a  partial  eye,  as  every  one  is  induced  to  re- 
gard the  creations  of  his  own  imagination,  he  has  been  bold  enough  to  place 
them  by  the  side  of  other  and  more  approved  theories,  not  from  the  vain  de- 
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r^ive  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  his  own  and  the  labours  ot"  others,  but 
that  the  presence  of  the  latter  might  in  some  degree  shield  his  own  efforts 
from  the  animadversions  of  sober  and  cautions  criticism.     As  regards  the  na- 
ture of  some  of  the  articles  which  liave  been  just  particularly  enumerated,  the 
reader  will  find  under  Aristoteles,  an  enlarged  biography  of  that  philos(  pher  ; 
under  Carthago,  an  account  of  the  ancient  Funic  literature  ;  under  ChaldfEa,  a 
theory  respecting  tl-.e  Sclavonic  origin  of  the  Chaldsan  race  ;  under  Cicero, 
an  analysis  of  the  works  of  that  illustrious  Roman  ;  under   Cyclopes,  a  theory 
respecting  their  location   and  the  etymology  of  their  name  ;  under  Daricus, 
remarks  on  the  value  of  that  coin  ;  under  Decemviri,  a   theory  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  laws  ;  under   Druides,   some  remarks    on  that  singular 
priesthood  ;  under  Eleusis,  an  explanation  of  the  probable  object  of  the  mys- 
teries ;  under   FMdanus  and  Phaeton,  remarks   respecting  the  existence,  in 
former  ages,  of  a  milder  temperature  in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  under  Falernus, 
an  account  of  the  Roman  wines,  and  the  situation  of  the  Falernian  vineyards  ; 
under  Gigantes,  an  argument  against  the  possible  existence,   at  any  period,  ot 
a  gigantic  race  ;  under  Gracia  and  lones,  a  theory  respecting  the  movements 
and  history  of  the  earlier  tribes  of  Greece  ;  under  Hercules,  a  theory  identify- 
ing that  hero  with  the  sun  ;  under  Hetruria,  a  theory  reconciling  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  the  learned  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the   Etrurians  ;  under 
Homerus,  remarks  upon  the  several  theories  which  have  been  started  respect- 
ing the  poet  and  his  works,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  alphabetic  writing 
was    known  in    the    age    of   Homer  ;    under    Horatius,    remarks   upon    the 
Epistle   to  the   Pisos  ;    under  Hyperborei,  a  theory  respecting  the  early  set- 
tlements  of    the    human    race  ;     under    lerne,     remarks     upon    the    early 
religious  system  of  Ireland  ;    under  Iinaus,  a  full  account  of  that  remarkable 
chain  ;  under  Josephus,  remarks  upon  the  works  of  that  writer,  and  upon  the 
passage  in  which  mention  is  made  of  our  Saviour  ;  under  Italia,  a  theory  res- 
pecting the  early  population  of  that  country  ;  undi^r  Jupiter,  an  analysis  of  the 
religion  of  Greece  ;  under   LacedcEinon,  remarks   respecting  the   affinity   be- 
tween the  Lacedaemonians  and  Hebrews  ;  under  Lec^oma,  a  theory  respecting 
that  ancient  land,  now  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  under 
Mediterraneum  Mure,  a  theory  respecting  the  overflowii.g  of  the    Hellespont, 
and  the  iiundation   of  the  northern    coa>it  of  Africa ;  under  Melita,   remarks 
upon  the  voyage  of  St.    Piul  ;   under   Memnonium,   a  theory  respecting   the 
Egyptian  Memnon  ;  undei  Mycule  and  JVepos,   corrections  of  the  historian  ; 
under  fViger  and  JViLus,  a  full  account  of  those  streams  ;    under  Orpheus,   re- 
marks upon  the  several    theories   of  the    learned  respecting   the    Orphic  re- 
mains, and  an  attempt  to  prove    that  the  ancient   bard    was  of  Indian  origin  ; 
under  jPfWfdom,  remarks  upon  that    old  tradition,  and  an  attempt  to   establish 
an  analogy  between  it  and  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  evil ;  under 
Pelasgi,  remarks  upon  that  singular  race,  and  upon  the  introduction  of  Alpha- 
betic writing  into  Greece  ;  under   Pindarus,  remarks  upon  his  lyric   produc- 
tions ;  under  Plato,  remarks  upon  the  life  and  doctrines  of  that  philosopher  ; 
under  Pomptina  Paludes,  an  historical   account  of  the  Pontine  marshes  ;  un- 
der Pyramides,  an  account  of  those  structures,  and  a  theory  respecting  their 
origin  ;  under  Pythagoras,  remarks  upon  the  life  and  doctrines  of  that  philoso- 
pher ;  under    Roma,   a  theory    respecting  the  true   origin   of  Home;  under 
Sphinx,  an  account  of  the  excavation  of  that    monument;  under  Syene,    re- 
marks upon  the  position  of  that  place  ;  under  Tacitus,   remarks  upon  the  dia- 
logue "  De  Claris  oratoribus  ;"  under  Taurus,  a  full  description   of  that  range 
of  mountains  ;  under  Tentyra,  remarks  upon  the  famous  zodiac  ;  under  Thebte, 
remarks  upon  the  origin,  history,  and   ruins  of  that  famous  city,  and  upon  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  ancient  Egypt,  together  with  an  account  of  the  mummies  ; 
under  Tkermopyle,  a  description  of  that   pass  ;  under  Tkule,   remarks    upon 
the  probable  location  of  that  island  ;  under  Troja,  remarks   upon  the  site  of 


[     viii     ] 

ancient  Troy,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  under  Varro,  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  writings  of  that  learned  Roman  ;  under  Veneti,  a  theory 
resnectinfj;  their  Sclavonic  origin  ;  under  Zeno,  remarks  upon  the  life  of  that 
philosopher,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  sect.  Of  these  theories,  the  one 
on  *vfiicb  most  labour  lias  been  bestowed,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  particular!)'  invited,  is  that  respecting  the  true  origin  of  Rome. 
The  editor  regrets  that  he  could  not  obtain  access,  while  preparing  it,  to 
the  history  of  Rome  by  the  celebrated  Niehbuhr,  as  it  would  in  that  event 
have  assumed,  no  doubt,  a  morp  conclusive  and  satisfactory  shape. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition,  from 
which  valuable  aid  has  been  derived  in  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  arti- 
cles, the  editor  takes  the  present  opportunity  of  enumerating  ;  UkerVs  Geogra- 
jihie  (ler  Gritchtn  unci  R'niiier  ;  Mickaelis  bpicilegium  Geographi<E  Hebrceorum 
ExteriF ;  Schoell,  Histoire  de  la  Litteraturis  Grecque  Profane  ;  Histotre  Abregee 
de  la  Litteraiure  Roinaine,  by  the  same  author  ;  j\}ohnike''s  Geschichte  der  Lit- 
teratur  der  Griechen  und  Rdmer  ;  Tirnboschi,  Sioria  della  Letteratura  Itatiana  ; 
Dunlop's  History  of  Roman  Literature  ;  Oxford  Classical  Journal  ;  Museum 
Criticum ;  and  Ritters  Vorh'ulle  Europaischer  Folkergeschichten  vor  Hero- 
dotus. Of  the  last  of  these,  however,  the  editor  has  made  but  a  sparing  use, 
as  he  intends,  at  some  future  day,  to  lay  before  the  public  a  work  on  the  con- 
nection between  the  religious  systems  ot  the  Eastern  and  Western  nations,  of 
which  the  profound  investigations  of  Ritter  will  be  made  the  basis. 

The  Editor  concludes  with  the  hope  that  the  various  theories  which  the 
young  student  may  find  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  will,  if  they  produce  no 
other  result,  teach  him  at  least  how  wide  a  field  for  speculation  still  remains 
unexplored  amid  the  apparently  trite  subjects  of  Classical  antiquity  ;  while 
to  the  critic  he  would  address  himself  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  writer, 
"  sequiniur  probabilia,  nee  ultra  id  quam  quod  verisimile  occurrii  progredipos- 
sumus,  et  refellere  sine pertinacia  et  refelli  sine  iracundia  paraii  sumws." 

Col,  College,  April  2bth.  1827. 


A 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west 

and  in  the  east. 


[The  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Lemprlere,  in  the  note  at  the  commencernentuf  the  Chronological  Table,  for  Gndinj; 
'he  year  of  Rome  and  the  Olympiads,  may  lead  to  errors  of  considerable  masjnitude.  He  oug;ht  to  have  ob«ei'Vi  ;i 
that  there  should  be  added  to  the  remainder  in  the  former  case,  one  for  the  currenVyear,  and  in  the  latter,  one  for  tLi>; 
current  Olympiad,  and  one  for  the  curtent  year  of  that  Olympiad.     The  foUowinj  rules  may  therefore  be  given  ■ 

RULE  I. 

Tojind  the  year  of  Rome. 

Subtract  the  given  year  Ijeforc  Christfrom  753,  (the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,)  and  add  to  the  remainJi;* 
•One  for  the  current  year,  the  result  will  give  the  year  of  Rome  sought. 

RULE  II. 

Tojind  the  Olympiad. 

Subtract  the  given  year  from  "576,  (the  era  of  the  conquest  of  Corcebus,)  divide  the  remainder  by  4,  and  to  the  qii> 
tient  add  one  for  the  current  Olympiad,  and  one  for  the  current  year  of  it.] 


Ti 


i  B  c*  B.  e. 

HE  world  created  in  the  7lOth  year  of  the  Julian  The  Thcbau  warof  the  seven  heroes  against  Eteo- 

period  4004      cles  '  122^ 

The  deluge  2348  Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules  1-22 

The  tower  of  Babel  built,  and  the  confusion  of  Ian-  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  15  years  after, 

guages  2247       by  Paris  1213 

Celestial  observations  are  first  made  at  Babylon       2234  Troy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  years.    .Eneas  sails 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  begun  to  Italy  lli;4 

under  IVIisraim,  the  sonof  Ham,  and  to  have  con-  Alba  Longa  built  by  Ascanius  1!5- 

tinned  16t)3ye^rs,  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses      2188  Migration  of  the  iEolian  colonies  11^' 

The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  established  2089  The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  80 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria  begins  2059       years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.     Two  years  after. 

The  birth  of  Abraham  1996       they  divide  the  Peloponnesus  among  themselves; 

The  kingdom  of  Argos   established  under  Inachus     1856       and  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Lace- 
Memnon   the   Egyptian,   said  to  invent  letters,  15  djemon  under  Eurys.tlieiie3  and  Procles  110^ 

years  before  the  reign  of  Phoroneus  1822  Saul  made  king  over  Israel  1(195 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  by  which  Attica  remained  The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended  l03r: 

■waste  above  200year3,  till  tlie  coming  of  Cecrops  1764  The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  is  the  death  of  Codrus  10T(J 
.Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  by  his  brethren  1728  The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece, 

The  chrimnlogy  ofthe  Arundelian   Marbles   begins  and  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  1044 

about  this  time,  fixing  here  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  Dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  1004 

in  Att':ca,    an  epoch  which  other  writers  Lave  Samos  built  980 

placed  later  by  26  J  ears  15°3  Division  of  the  kinj;dom  of  Judah  and  Israel  9Tj 

Moses  born  1571  Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  time,  ac- 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  under  Cecrops,  who  cording  to  the  Marbles  907 

came  from  Egypt  with  a  colony  of  Saites.     This  Elias  the  prophet  taken  up  into  heaven  SyS 

happened  about  780  years  before  the  first  Olympiad  1556  Lycurgus,  42years  old,  established  his  laws  atLace- 
ScamandermigratesfroraCrete.andbegiBS  the  king-  dJemon,  and,  together  vt^lth  Iphitusand  Cleosthe- 

domofTroy  1546       Des,  restores  the  Olynjpic  games  at  Elis,  about  108 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly  1503      years  before  the  era  which  is  commonly  called  the 

The  Panathenaeafirst  celebrated  at  Athens  1495      first  Olympiad  88^ 

Oadmus  comes  into  Greece,"  and  builds  the  citadel  Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  have  invented 

of  Thebes  1493       scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at  £gina. 

The  first  Olympic  Games  cejebrated  in  Elis  by  the  Carthage  built  by  Dido  869 

Idaei  Daetyli  1453  Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Sardana- 

The  five  books  of  Moses  written  in  the  landof  Moab,  pains,  an  era  placed  80  years  earlier  by  Justin  829 

where  he  dies  the  following  year,  aged  110  1452  The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues 

MinoB  flourishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  the  646  years,  tiU  the  battle  of  Pydna  SI4 

Daetyli  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods  of  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins^  and  continues  249 

Ida  in  Crete  1406      years  797 

The  Eleusinian  Mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by  The  triremes  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians  78* 

Eumolpus  1356  The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth, 

The  Isthmian  games  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus,  and  the  Prytancs  elected  779 

king  of  Corinth  1326  Goroebus  conquers  at  Olynipia,  in  the  23th  Olympiad 

The  Argonautic  expedition.  The  first  Pythiaji games  from  the  institution  of  Iphitus.     This  is  vulgarly 

celebrated  by  Adrastus.  king  of  Argos  1263      called  the  first  Olympiad,  about  23  years  before 

Gideon  flourishes  in  Israel  1245      the  foundation  of  Rorae  77ts 

*  In  the  foHowing  table,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  more  easy  and  convenient  eras  of  before,  (B.  C.)aDd  after. 
(A.  D.)  Christ  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the  exclusion  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that,  as  the  first  year  ofthe  Christian  era  alway.s  falls  on  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  years,  the  number 
required  either  before  or  after  Christ,  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  subtraction  or  addi^ 
tion.  The  era  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (A.  U.  C.)  will  be  found  with  the  same  facility,  by  recollecting  that  the 
city  was  built  753  years  before  Christ;  and  the  Olympiads  can  likewise  be  recurred  toby  the  coasideration.thal  fii* 
conquest  of  Coroebus  (B.  C.776,)  forms  the  first  Olympiad,  and  that  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  aJ  ;-■,••  -,55 
revgJjjUan  of  four  years. 


CJHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 


The  Ei'Iiori  lutroducird  into  tlie  governiiient  of  La- 

ccd*uion  by  Thco)'Oin|ius 
laiiah  begins  to  propliecy 
Thi^  (Jcconnial  arclious  begin  at  Alliens,  of  which 

Charops is  the  first 
Romcbuilton  the  iOlh  of  April,  according  to  Varro, 

in  the  year  Syfil  of  tlie  Jnlian  peiiud 
The  rape  of  the  Sabiiies 

The  era  of  Nubonassar  king  of  Babylou  begins 
The  first  MesseniaD  war  begins,    and  continues  19 

years,  to  the  taking  of  Itlionn-, 
Syracnsc  built  by  a  Corinthian  colony 
The  kingdom  of  Israel  finished  by  the  takinj  of  Sa- 
maria by  Salnianasar.  king  of  Assyria.     The  first 

eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record  March  I'J,  according 

to  Ptolemy 
Candaules   murdered   by  nygp?,  who   succeeds  to 

the  Ijydian  throne 
Tarentum  bnilt  by  the  I'arllirnians 
Corcyra built  by  the  Corintliians 
The  second  Messcnian  war  begins,  and  continues  14 

years,  to  the  taking  of  Ira,  aficr  a  siege  of  1 1  years. 

About  this  time  flourished  the  poets  Tyrtseus  and 


n.c. 


B.C. 


The  Persians  defeated  at  Plataja  andMycaie  on  the 

7C0      same  day,  22d  September  479 

757  The  S(K)  Fabii  killed  at  Cremera,  July  I7th  477 

Thetnisloclcs,  ;ireused  of  conspiracy,  flies  to  Xerxes    471 
754  The  Persians  defeated  at  Cyprus,   and  near  the  Ku- 

rymcdon  470 

753  The  third  Messcnian  war  begins,  and  continues  lO 


750      years 


465 


747  Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians  under  Inarus,  assist- 
ed by  the  Athenians  463 
743  Tlie  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws.    About 
732       this  lime  flonri?lie<l  Sophocles,  Nehcmiah  the  pro- 
phet. Plato  llie  comic  poet,  Aristarehus  the  tragic, 
Leocr.ites,  Thrasybulus,  Pericles,  Zaleucus,  &c.      454 
The  first  sacred  war  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi  443 
721  Tlic  Athenians  defeated  at  Chaeronea  by  the  Boio- 

tians  ;  447 

718  Herodotus  reads  his  history  to  the  council  of  Athens, 

707       and  receives  public  honours  in  the  S9lh  year  of  hip 

703       age.     About  this  time  flourished  Empedocles,Ue- 

lanicus,    Euripides,    Herodicus,     Phidias,    Arte- 

mnnes,  Charondas,  Sec.  445 

A  colony  sent  to  Thurium  by  the  Athenians  444 

6P5  Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  a  restraint  which  re- 


Archilochui 
Thegovcrumentof  Athens  intrusted  to  annual  archons  684       mainedin  force  for  three  years 
Alba  destroyed  665  A  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 

Cypselususurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and  keeps  Me  ton  begins  here  his  19  years'  cycle  of  the  moon 

it  for  30  years  659  The  Peloponnesian  war  begins.  May  the  7lh,  and  con- 

Byzantium  built  by  a  colony  of  Argives  or  Athenians    663       tinues  about  27  years.     About  this  time  flourished 
Gyrene  built  by  Battus  630       Cratiniis,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  Meton,  Euclemon, 

The  Scythians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  Malachi  the  lastofthe  prophets, l)emocritu3,Geor- 

"  024       gias,  Thucydides,  Hippocr.-ites,  &c. 

023  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about  this 

time,     A  plague  at  Athens  for  five  years 
6l0  A  peace  of  SOyearsmade  betweenthe  Athenians  and 
Lacedsmonians,  which   is   kept  only  during  six 
606  


440 
439 
432 


keep  possession  for  23  years 

Draco  establishes  his  laws  at  Athens 

The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  RcdSeabegun 
by  king  Necho 

Nineveh  taken  and  des'royed  by  Cyaxares  and  his 
allies 

The  PhoBiiic.ianssail  round  Africa,  by  ordcrof  Necho. 
About  this  time  flourished  .\rion,  Pittacus,  Alcaeus, 
Sappho,  &c. 

The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  .^sia  Minor  by  Cy- 
axares 

The  Pythian  games  first  established  at  Delphi. 
About  this  lime  flourished  Chilo,  Anacharsis, 
Thales,  Epimenides,  Solon,  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
iEsop,  Stersichorus 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nabnchadnezzar,  9th  of  June, 
after  a  siege  of  13  months 

The  Isthmian  games  restored  and  celebrated  every 
1st  and  3d  year  of  the  Olympiads 

Beath  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet 

The  Nemcan  games  restored 

The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens  by  Siisarion  and 
Dolou 

Pisislratus  first  usurped  the  sovereignty  at  Athens 

Cyrus  begins  to  reign.  About  Ihl-time  flourished  Ad- 
aximenes,  Bias,  Anaiimander,  l'hidaris,and  Cleo- 
bulus 

Croesus  conquered  by  Cyrus.  A'.joutthis  time  flour- 
ished Theognis  and  Phcrecydcs 

Marseilles  built  by  the  Phocaeans.  The  age  of  Pytha- 
goras,'Simonides,  Thespis,  Xenophanes,  and  Ana- 
creon 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus 

The  return  of  the  Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 

The  first  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  the  waggon  of 
Thespis 

Learning  encouraged  at  Athens,  anda  publiclibrary 
built 

Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses 

Polycrates,  of  Sinios,  put  to  death 

Darius  Hystaspes  chosen  king  of  Persia.  About  this 
time  flourished  Confucius,  the  celebrated  Chinese 
philosopher 

The  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidx  abolished  at  Athens    510 

The  consular  government  begins  at  Home  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarqiiins,  and  continuesindepend- 
ent  461  years,  till  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 

Sardis  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  burnt,  which  be- 
came afterwards  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of 
Oreece  by  the  Persians.  About  this  time  flourish- 
ed Hcraclilus,  I'armenides,  Milo  the  wrestler, 
Aristagoras,  kc. 

The  first  dict.ntor,  Lartius,  created  at  Uome 

The  Homan  populace  retire  to  Mount  Sacer 

The  battle  of  Marathon 

The  battle  ufThermopylnp,  August  7th,  andSalamis, 
October  20lh.  About  this  time  flourished  ^schy- 
lii9,  Pindar,  f'haron,  Anaxagoraj,  Zeuxis,  Aris- 
lides,  ftc. 


years  and  ten  months,   though  each  continued  at 
war  with  the  other's  allies  421 

The  scene  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  changed  to  Si- 
cily.    The  Agrarian  law  first  moved  at  Rome  416 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  is  ap- 
pointed king  414 

The  Carthaginians  enter  Sicily,  where  they  destroy 
Selinus  and  Himera,  but  they  are  repulsed  by  Her- 
mocrates  409 

591  The  battle  of  .Egospotamos.     The  usurpation  of  Dio- 

nysius  405 

587  Athens  taken  by  Lysaader,  24th  April,  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  appointment  of  30  ty- 
rants over  the  conquered  city.  About  this  time 
flourished  Parrhasius,  Protagoras,  Lysias,  Aga- 
Ihon,  Cebes,  Telestes,  &c.  404 

Cyrus  the  Younger  killed  at  Cunaxa.  The  gloriou? 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  30  tyrants  from  Athens  by  Thrasybulus  401 

Socrates  put  to  death  400 

Agesilaus,  of  Lacedaemon's,  expedition  into  Asia 
against  the  Persians.  The  age  ofXenophon,  Cte- 
sias,  Zeuxis,  Antisthenes,  Evagoras,  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  and  Archytas  396 

The  Corinthian    war  begun  by  the  alliance  of  the 

Athenians,   Thebans,  Corinthians,   and   Argives, 

539       against  Lacedaemou  395 

538  The  Lacedrernonians,  under  Pisander,  defeated  by  Co- 

non  at  Onidus ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  the  allies  are 

defeated  at  Coionsea,  by  Agesilaus  394 

Tlie  battle  of  Allia,  July  17th,'and  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  '  390 

Dionysius  besieges  Rhegiiim  and  takes  it  after  11 
.^;;o  months.  About  this  time  flourished  Plato,  Philoie- 
52.")       nirs.  Damon,  Pythias,  Iphicrates,&;c.  3B3 

522  Tilt-  Greek  cities  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Persians  337 

521   The  war  of  Cyprus  finished  by  a  treaty,  after  it  had 

continued  two  years  385 

The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  at  Nax- 
os,  September  20th,  by  Chabrias.  About  this  time 
flourished  Philistus,  Isaeus,  Isocrates,  Arete,  Philo- 
laus,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  &c.  377 

Artaxerxes  sends  an  army  under  Pharnsbazus,  with 
20,000  Greeks,  commanded  by  Iphicrates.  374 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  July  8th,  where  the  Lacedae- 
monians are  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Thebans  _  S"l 
493  The  Messenians,  after  a  banishment  o'f  300  years,  re- 
490      turn  to  Peloponnesus  370 

One  .if  the  consuls  at  Rome  elected  from  the  Ple- 
beians 367 

The  battle  of  Mantlnea  gained  by  Epaminondas  a 
4S9     year  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas  36s 


G04 

596 


582 
577 
568 

562 
560 


S59 
548 


536 
535 


509 


504 
498 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.  xi 

B.C.  B.C. 

Ag^esilaus  assists  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt.     Some  of  Antiochiis  Soter  defeated   at  Sardis  by  Eumenes  of 

the  governors  of  J^esser  Asia  revolt  from  Persia        362  Pergamns                                                                            262 

The  Atheuians  are  defeated  at  Methone,  theflrstbat-  The  Carthiiginian  fleet  defeated  by  Duilius                   260 

tie  that  Philip  of  Macedon  ever  won  in  Grreece  360  Regulns  defeateil  by  Xanlippus.  Athens  is  restored 
Dionysius  the  V  ounger  is  expelled  from  Syracuse  by  to  liberty  by  Antigonus  256 
Dion.  The  second  Sacred  WarbeginSjOnthetem-  Aratus  persuades  the  people  of  Sicyon  to  join  the 
pie  of  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  Phoceans  357  Acha;an  league.  About  this  time  flourished  Clean- 
Dion  put  to  death,  and  S.yracuse  governed  seven  ihes,  Homer  junior,  Mauelho,  Timaaus,  Callima- 
years  by  tyrants  About  this  time  flourished  Ku-  elms,  Zoiluci,  l>tiris,  Neantlus,  Ctesibus,  Sosibius, 
doxus,  L.ycurgus,  Ibis,  Theopompus,  Kphorus,  Da-  Hieronymus,  Hanno,  Laodiee,  Lysia,  Ariobar- 
tames,  Philomelus,  &c.                                                    354  zanes                                                                                   251 

The  Phoeeans,  under  Onomarchus,   are  defeated  in  The  Parthians  under  Arsaces,  and  the  Bactrlans  uq- 

Thessaly  by  Philip                                                          353  der  Thcodotus,  revolt  from  the  Macedonians            250 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  Ochus                                           350  The  sea-fight  of  Drepanum                                                249 

The  Sacred  War  is  finished  by  Philip  taking  all  the  The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus,  12th  of  Au- 

citiesof  the  Phoceans                                                       348  gust                                                                                      243 

Diouysius  recovers  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  after  10  Agh,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting  to 

years' banishment                                                            347  settle  an  Agrarian  law.     About  this  period  flourish- 

Timoleon  recovers  Syracuse,  and  banishes  the  tyrant  ii43  ed  Antigonus  Carystius,  Conon  of  Samos,  Eratos- 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  Agri-  thenes,  Apnllonius  of  Perga,   J..acydes,  Amilcar, 

gentum.     About  this  time    nourished  Speusippus,  Agosilaus  the  ephor,  &c.    "                                            241 

Protogenes,  Aristotle,  vTischines,  Xenocrates,  De-  Plays  first  acted  at  Rome,  being  those  of  Livius  An- 

mosthenes,Phociou,Mamercus,  Icetas,  Stilpo,  De-  dronicus                                                                               240 

mades                                                                                   340  Amilcar  passes  with  an  army  to  Spain,  vfith  Annibal 

The  battle  of  Cheronjea,  August  2,  where  Philip  de-  his  son                                                                                  237 

feats  the  Athenians  and  Thebans                               338  The  temple   of  Janus  shut  at   Rome,  the  first  time 

Philip  of   Macedon   killed  by  Pausanias.     His  son  since  Noma.                                                                        235 

Alexander,  on  the  following  year,  enters  Greece,  The    Sardinian    war    begins,    and   continues  three 

destroys  Thebes,  &c.                                                       336  years                                                                                   234 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus,  23d  of  May                          334  Original  manuscripts  of  jEschylus,   Euripides,   and 

The  battle  of  Issus  in  October                                           333  Sophocles,  lent  by  the  Athenians  to  Ptolemy  for  a 

Tyre    and   Egypt   conquered    by   the    Macedonian  pledge  of  15  talents                                                          233 
prince,  and  Alexandria  built                                          332  The  first  divorce  known  a!  Rome,  by  Sp.  Carvilius. 

The  battle  of  Arbela,  October  2d                                       331  Sardinia  and  Corsica  conquered                                      231 

Alexander's   expedition   against  Porus.     About  this  The   Roman  Ambassadors  liist  appeared  at  Athens 

time  flourished  Apelles.Callisthenes.  Bagoas,  Par-  and  Corinth                                                                        228 

menio,  Philotas,   Memnon,  Dinccrates,   Calippus,  The  war  between  Cleoinenes  and  Aratusbegins,  and 

HyperiJes,  Philetus,  Lysippus,  Menedemus,  ice.      327  continues  for  five  years                                                   227 

Alexander  dies  on  the  21st  of  April.  His  empire  is  The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
divided  into  four  kingdoms.  'J'he  Samian  war,  and  quake.  The  Romans  first  cross  the  Po,  pursuing 
the  reigo  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt                            323  the  Gauls,  who  had  entered  Italy.  About  this  time 

Polyspercbon   publishes  a  general  liberty  to  all   the  flourished  Chrysippus,  Polystratus,  Euphorion,  Ar- 

Greek   cities.      The    age   of    Praxiteles,   Crates,  chimedes,    Valerius  iVIessala,  C.  Naevius,  Aristar- 

Theophrastus,  Menander,  Demetrius,  Dinarchus,  chus,  Apollonius,  I'hilocorus,   Aristo  Ceus,  Fabius 

Polemon,  Neoptolemus,  Perdiccas,  Leosthcnes          320  I'ictor,  the  first  Roman  historian,  Phylarchus,  Ly- 

Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agathocles.    Deme-  siades.  Agro,  &c.                                                               224 

trius  Phalereus  governs  Athens  for  10  years                317  The  battle  of  Sellasia                                                          233 

Eumenes  delivered  to  Antigonus  by  his  army                315  The  Social  War  between  the   .ff".tolians  and  Achse- 

Seleucus  takes  Babylon,  and  here  the  beginning  of  the  ans,  assisted  by  Philip                                                     220 

era  of  the  Seleucidae                                                        312  Sagiintum  taken  by  Annibal                                               219 

The  conquests  of  Agathocles  in  Africa                            309  The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years  218 

Uemocracy  established  at  Athens  by  Demetrius  Po-  The  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasyn^nus,  and,  next  year, 

liorcetes                                                                               307  that  of  Cauna;,  May  21                                                   217 

The  title  of  kings  first  assumed   by  the  successors  of  The  Romans  begin  the  auxiliary  war  against  Philip 

Alexander.                                                                          30G  in  Epiriis,   which  is  continued  by  intervals   for  14 

The  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is  defeated  and  years                                                                                    214 

killed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cas-  Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus  after  a  siege  of  three 

sander.     About  this  time  flourished  Zeno,  Pyrrho,  years                                                                                    212 

Philemon,  Megasthenes,  Grantor,  &c.                         301  Philoptenien  defeats  IHachanidos  at  Mantinea               203 

Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Polioicetes,  after  a  year's  Asdrubal  is  defeated.  About  this  time  flourished  Plau- 

siege                                                                                    296  tus,  Archagathus,  Evander,    iVIeclus,  Hermippus, 

The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  by  Papirius  Cur-  Zeno,  Sotion,    Ennius,  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse, 

sor,  and  the  time  first  divided  into  hours                     293  Tlejiolemus,  Epicydes                                                    207 

Seleucus,aboutthis'time,  builtabout40citiesin  Asia,  The  battle  of  Zama                                                             202 

which   he    peopled  with    diflerent  nations.     The  The  first  Macedonian  war  begins,  and  continues  near 

age  of  Euclid  the  mathematician,  Arcesilaus,  Epi-  4  years                                                                                 200 

curus,  Bion,   Timochans,  Eraslstratus,    Aristyllus,  The  battle  of  Panlus,  where  Antiochus  defeats  Sco- 

Strato,  Zenodotus,  Arsiuoe,  I^achares,  cScc.                 291  pas                                                                                        198 

The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius                              287  The  battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  Philip  is  defeated   197 

Pyrrhus  expelled  from  Macedon  by  I.ysimachus           2."6  The  war  of  Antiochus   the  Great  begins,  and  conti- 

The  Pharos   of  Alexandria  built.     The  Septuagint  nues  three  years                                                                192 

supposed  to  be  translated  about  this  time                     284  Lacedtemon  joined  to  the  Achsean   league  by  Phi- 

J.ysimachus  defeated  and  killed  by  Scleixus.     The  lopoemen                                                                              191 

Tarentine  war  begins,  and  continues  10  years.  The  Tiie  luxuries  of  Asia  brought  to  Rome  in  the  spoils  of 

Achffian  league  begins                                                      281  Antiochus                                                                            189 

Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus,  goes  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren-  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  abrogated  for  a  while  at  Sparta 

tines                                                                                280  by  Philopojmen                                                             183 

'J'he  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  are  cut  to  pieces  near  the  Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killed  in  Media, 

temple  of  Delphi.     About  this  time  flourished  Dio-  About  this  time  flourished  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 

nysius  the  astronomer,  Sostratus.  Theocritus,  Dio-  tium,  Asclepiades,  Tegula.C.Laslius,  Aristonymu.s, 

nysiuG  Heracleotes,  Philo,  Aratus,  Lycophron,  Per-  Ilegesinus,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolaus,  Masinis- 

saeus,  &c.                                                                        278  sa,  the  Sciplos,  the  Gracchi,  Thoas.&c.                    187 

Pyrrhus,  defeated  by  Curius,  retires  to  Epirus               274  A  war,  which  continues   for  one  year,  between  Eu- 

Tne  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome                                   269  menes  and  Prusias,  till  the  death  of  Annibal               184 

Athens  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  keeps  it  Philopoemen  defeated  and  killed  by  Dinocrates            183 

12  years                                                                              268  Noma's  books  found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome                179 

The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  for23  years.  Perseus  sends  his  ambassadors  to  Carthage                    175 

The  chronology  of  the   Arundelian  Marbles  com-  Ptolemy's  generals  defeated  by  Antiochus  in  a  battle 

posed.    About  thistime  flourished  Lycon,  Crates,  between  Pelusium  and  Mount  Cassius,  The  second 

Berosus,  Hermajhiis,  Helenus,  Clinias,  Aristoti-  Macedonian  war                                                        171 

mus,  &r.                                                                 264  The  battle  gf  Pydna,  and  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


B.  C 

rmpire.  About  this  pp.rioJ  flourished  Attalus  the 
astronomer,  Mrtrodorus,  Terence,  Crates,  Polybi- 
\n,  Pacuviu],  Hipparcbus,  Heraclides,  Carncadus, 
Aristarchus,  &.f.  "" 

Tlie  first  libniry  crrcted  at  Rome,  with  books  obtain- 
ed from  the  plunder  of  Maoedonia 

Terence's  Andria  first  acted  at  Home 

Time  measured  out  atRomu  by  a  water  machine,  in- 
vented by  Scipio  Natica,  !3i  years  after  tlie  intro- 
duction of  suu-dials 

Andriscus,  the  Pseudophilip,  assumes  ilie  royalty  in 
Macedon 

Demetrius,  king:  of  Syria,  defeated  and  killed  by 
Alexander  Balas 

The  third  Punic  war  bei;ins,  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  put  to  death  by  his  son  iVicomedes 

The  Romans  make  war  against  the  Achaeans,  which 
is  finished  neii  year  by  Mummius 

Carthage  is  destoycd  by  Scipio,  and  Corinth  by 
Mummius 

Virialhus  is  defeated  by  LjHlius,in  Spain 

The  warofNuniantia  begins,  and  continues  for  ei-'ht 


years 


13J 


The  Roman  army  of  30,000,  under  Mancinus,  is  de- 
feated by  4000Niimantines 

Restoration  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  imiversal 
patronage  oflTered  to  all  learned  men  by  Ptolemy 
Physcon.  The  age  of  Satyrus.Aristobulus,  Lucias 
Accius,  Mnaseas,  Antipater,  Diodorusthe  peripate- 
tic, Nicander,  CtesibiuSjSarpedon,  Micipsa,  &c. 

The  famous  embassy  of  Scipio,  Jletellus,  Mummius, 
and  Panaetius,  into  Kgypt,  Syria,  and  Greece 

The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends.  The  Servile 
War  in  Sicily  begins,  and  continues  fur  three  years  13 

Numarttia  taken.  Pergaraus  annexed  to  the  Roman 
empire 

.Antiochus  Sidetes  killed  by  Phraates.  Antiochus  de- 
feated by  Ferpeuna 

Demetrius  Nicalor  defeated  at  Damascus  by  Alex- 
ander Zebina 

The  Romans  make  war  against  the  pirates  of  the  Ba- 
leares.  Carthage  is  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Roman 
senate 

C-  Gracchus  killed 

Dalmatia  conquered  by  Metellus 

Cleopatra  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt.  The 
age  of  Erymnaeus,  Athenion,  Artemidorus,  Clito- 
machus,  Apollonius,  Herodicus,  L.  Caelius,  Castor 
Menecrates,  Lucilius,  &a  ' 

The  Jugurthine  war  begins,   and   continues  for  five 


grammarian,  Cicero,  Antiochus,  Spunnus.Androni 
cus,  Catullus,  Sallusf,  Timagenes,  Cratippus,  &c. 
Cicero  banished  from  Rome,  and  recalled  the  next 
168       year 

Caesar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans  and  in- 
167       vades  Britain 
IG6  Crassus  is  killed  by  Surena  in  .Tune 

Civil  war  between  Cjesar  and  Pompey 
The  battle  of  Phursalia  about  May  12th 
159   Alexandria  taken  by  Cssar 

The  war  of  Africa,     Cato  kills  himself.     This  year 
Ijj       is  called  the  year  of  Confusion,  because  the  calen- 
dar was  corrected  by  Sosigenes,  and  the  year  made 
150       to  consist  of  13  months,  or  445  days 

The  battle  of  Munda 
J49  Cssar  murdered 

The  battle  of  Mutina.  The  second  triumvirate  in  Oc- 

J48       tavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.     Cicero  put  to  death. 

The  age  of  Sosigenes,  C.  Nepos,  Diodorus  Siculus, 

147       Trogus  Pompey,  Didyinus  the  scholiast,  Varro  the 

1  la       P"et,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Philippi 
141   Pacorus,  genera!  of  Parthia,   defeated  by  Ventidius, 
H  years  after  the  disgrace  of  Orassus,  and  on  the 
same  day 


B.C. 


137 
136 
135 
133 
130 
127 

123 


116 


years 


The  famous  sumptuary  law  at  Rome,  which  limited 

the  expenses  of  eating  every  day 
The    Teutones  and   Cimbri  begin   the  war   a"-ainst 

Rome,  and  continue  it  for  eight  years  " 

The  Teutones  defeat  SO.OftO  Romans  on  the  banks  of 

the  Rhone 
The  Teutones  defeated  by  C.  Marius  at  AquiE  Sex- 

The  Cimhri  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus 

Dolabella  conquers  Lusitania 

Cyreae  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans 

r   •  h'^If  h     «' n'°'"^' '""'  '=°"'''=""  three  years,  till 
The  Mithridatic  v/nf  begins,  add  continues  "fi  years      81   '^"^'^'^  '^'''«s  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earlhqu 
The  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  beein  nnH  V-^r,.;  Germanicus,  poisoned  by  Piso,  dies  at  Antioch 

nue  six  years  ^      «"iu  tonu-     ^^   Tiberius  goes  to  Capres 

Sylla  conquers  Athens,  and   sends  its  valuable  libra. 


ries  to  Rorae 
Toung  Marius  is  defeated  by  Sylla.  who  is  madedic- 

Tl.e  death  of  Sylla.     About  this  time  flourished  Phi- 

Ir,    Charraidas,  Aschpiades,  Apellicon  L.  Sisenna 

Alexander  Poly  histor,  Pbtius  GalhusDiotimus  /el 

no,  Hortensius,  Archias,  Posidonius,  Gemin,,,  Ji/^ 

Rithynia  left  by  Nicomedes  to  the  Roman"         '      ''• 

The  Scrv.le  war,   under  Spartacus,  begins,  and,  two 

years  after,  the  rebel  general  is  defeated  and  ki  W 

by  Pompey  and  Crassus  "uuea 

Mithridates  and  Tigranes  defeated  by  Lucullus 

MUhr.dates  conqjered  by  Pompey  in  a  ni..h(  battle 

Crete  ,s  subdued   by  nfetellus.  after  a  wa   of  two 

years  '    '■"" 

''';;.::^^?  ^^tu:l::;^;'!.:±j:  ^^-- "-on- 

"^Skin^Str^'^^'^^"^^-"-   Mi'bri- 

Th«  first  triumvirate  in  the  persons  of  J.  Caesar  Pom 

L';*  T'^f^pT";-  ^^''"^"'-"'"elouriSApoT 
lonius  of   Rhodes,  Terentius  Tarrr.    T  .,,     ■ 

Aristodetnu,  of  Kys,,  Lu'c"^,rIrDioI^s?ur'th"e 


82 


Sejanus  disgraced 

Our  .Saviour  crucified,  Friday,  April  3d.   Thit  is  put 

four  years  earlier  by  $omt  Chronologials 
Tiberius  dies  at  Miseniim  near  Baiae,  March  ]6th,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Caligula.     About  this  period  flou- 
rished yaleriu5Maxinius,Columella,Pomponius  Me- 
la,  Appion,  Philo  Judacus,  Artabanus,  and  Agrippina 
St.  Paul  converted  to  Christianity 
J*   St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel 
'o  The  name  of  Christians  first  given  at  Antioch  to  the 

followers  of  our  Saviour 
_^  Caligula  murdered  by  Chffireas,   and  succeeded  by 
'->        Claudius  ' 

69   The  expeditionof  Claudius  into  Britain 
St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel 
Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome 
bO   Caractacus carried  in  chains  to  Rome 

Claudius  succeeded  by  Nero 
65  Agrippina  put  to  death  by  her  son  Nero 
ft,   f '"'  persecution  against  the  Christians 
<w   Seneca,  Lucan,  and  others  put  to  death 

Nero  visits  Greece.  The  Jewish  war  begins.  The 
age  of  Persius,  Q..  Curtius.  Pliny  the  elder,  Jose- 
phus,  Frontinuo,  Burrhus,  Carbulo,  Thrasea,  Boa- 
(Jicea.  &c. 


39' 


Pomjiey  the  Younger  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Octavius    36 


Octavius  and  Antony  prepare  for  war 

The  battle  of  Actium,  -M  September.  The  era  of  the 

Rouian  emperors  properly  begins  here 
Alexandria  taken,  and  Kgypt  reduced  into  a  Roman 

province 
The  title  of  Augustus  given  to  Octavius 
The  Egyptians    adopt  the  Julian   year.     About  this 
time  flourished  Virgil,  Manilius,  Dioscoriges,  Asi- 
nuis.  Polio,   Mascenas,  Agrippa,  Strabo,  Horace, 
Macer,  Propertiu9,'Liyy,  Musa,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Py- 
lades,  Bathyllus,  Varius,  Tucca,  Vitruvius,  &c. 
The  conspiracy  of  Muraoa  against  Augustus 
Augustus  visits  Greece  and  Asia 
The  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthians  by 

Tiberius 
The  secular  game  celebrated  at  Rome 
123  ^°""'^  defeated  by  the  Germans 
j2j   The  Rhseti  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drusus 
jjg   The  Pannonians  conquered  by  Tiberius 

Some  of  the  German  nations  conquered  by  Drusus 
Augustus  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering  the  12  en- 
suing years  to  be  without  intercalation.  About  this 
time  flourished  Damascenus,  Hyginus,  Flaccus  the 
grammarian,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Dic- 
j.j    _    nysius  the  geographer 

Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seven  years 
1 10  *^'"^  Saviour  is  born  four  years  before  the  vulgar  era, 
in  the  year  4709  of  the  Julian  period,  A.  U.  C.  749, 

109     ^"^  "'^  '"""■''^  "*"  ""*  *^^'*  oiy mr'""! 

.„,    Tiberius  returns  to  Rome  2 

The  leap  year  corrected,  having  formerly  becnftrery 

inn       3d  year                                                                     7     '  ^ 

'"*  Ovid  banished  by  Tomos  9 

'    Varus  defeated  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Arminias  10 
^^  Augustus  dies  at  Nola,  August  19th,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Tiberius    The  age  of  Thadrus,  Asiniiis  Gallus, 

g,    _»elleiusPatcrculus,Germanicus,Cornel,Celsus,&c.  14 

Twelve  cities  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ]7 
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^'  ?7      to  death  by  Pupienus,  who  soon  aiiev  is  ^«st''0X?A;  oor 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death  °^      with  Balbus.by  thesoldiersoftheyounger  UordiaD  -J^ 

IVero  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Galba  Sabinianus  defeated  in  Africa                                        ' 

Galba  put  to  death.  Otho.  defeated  by  Vitell.us,  kiiis  g    ji^„  marches  against  the  Persians                          -*- 

himself.  Vitellius  is  defeated  by  \  espas.an  s  army  by  Heisrut  to  death  by  Philip,  who  succeeds,  and  makes 

.Terusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus  '^  „ith  Sapor  the  next  year.    About  t<"s  time 

The  Parthians  revolt                              .„..         „_  Nourished  Censorius,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus^i^ 

Death  of  Vespasian,  and  succession  of  Titus.    «er-  ^          j^.^l^^^  ^^^  succeeded  by  Decius.    Heroaian 

culaneum,  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  eruption  01  flourished                                           ^.   .  ..                 „1o 

Mount  Vesuvius,  Norember  1st                .  The  seventh  persecution  against  the  Christians           ~" 

Death  of  Titus,  and  succession   of  I'°'"'*'il''-    i"  Decius  succeeded  by  Gallus  ''^ 

age  of  Sil.  Itallicus,  Martial,  Apollon,lyan<Eus,  ^  g^gat  pestilence  over  the  empire  ^^^ 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Solinus.  Kpicletus,    Quintilian,  cfnus  j^es  and  is  succeeded  by  ^milianus.  Valeria- 

Lupus,  Agricola,  &c.  ..  .       .  nu3,  and  Gallienus.     In  the  reign  of  Gallus  flour-  ^ 

Capitoline  games  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  ceie-  ^^      .^^^^^  g^_  Cyprian  and  Plotinus  -3^ 

brated  every  fourth  year  .    ,  "     The  eio-hth  persecution  against  the  Christians  ^o 

Seculargamescelebraled,    The  War  with  Dac.abe-  ^^  ^.jj^  ^pj^els  harassed  by  30  tyrants  successively       258 

gins  and  continues  15  years  ,^5  Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor  and  flead  alive 

Second  persecution  of  the  Christians  '     Odenatus  governs  the  east  for  Gallienus  ,,„„,    ^ 

Domitian  put  to  death  by  Stephunus,  &<=-^'>f =""'.''.f-  The  Scythians  and  Goths   defeated  by  Cleodamus 

edbyNerva.    The  age  of  Juvenal.  Tacitus,  Hta-  ^^j  /(,henffius  ,   ^ ,    ^,     .■        i„,hi, 

tius,&c.  ^     .  93  Oallienus  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius,     n  this 

Nerva  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Trajan  j      flourished  Lo"Si""5- P«">"'^\^.r'^nn  000  of 

Pliny,   proconsul  of  Bithynia,  sends  Trajan  an   ac-  ^.,^J;„,   conquers  the  Goths,  and  kills  300,000  of 

count  of  the  Christians  .  jq3      them.    Zenobia  takes  possession  ot  J!.gypt  ^^ 

Daciareduced  to  a  Roman  province  ..„„,,),:,  Aureliao  succeeds  ^.    •  .■  o,.-. 

Trajan's  expedition  against   Parthia.     About  this  ^^^  ^.^^^  persecution  against  the  Christians  -7^ 

time  flourished  Florus,  Suetonius,  Plinyjunior.rni-  Zg„obia  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  Edessa  j^^-i 

\o  Byblius,  Dion,  PrusiBus,  Plutarch,  &c.  '"  .^  ^^^^^      ^^^  Barbarians  by  the  emperor  -!■* 

Third  persecution  of  the  Christ.hns  J"'  ^^^^elian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitus,  who  died 

Trajan's  column  erected  at  Rome  "        ^f^^^  ^  ^^j      of  six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Trajan  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Adrian  ^ ^^       Florianus,  and,  two  months  after,  by  Probus  J'o 

Fourth  persecution  ol  the  Christians  ^^^  Probus  makes  an  expedition  into  Gaul  ^ 

Adrian  builds  a  wall  in  Britain  ^  jj    defeats  the  Persians  in  the  east  -'"^ 

Adrian  visits  Asia  and  Egypt  tor  s^Tf" J""      ,g  ,„     -"  Probus  is  put  to  death  and  succeeded  by  Cams,  and 
He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  raises  there  a  temple  to  ^^^      ^^.^  sons  Carinus  and  Numenanus  28- 

Jupiter  ,   ,         ,     r»         _„..  nf  fifp  Dioclesian  succeeds  .  , 

The  Jews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a  war  ol  h%e  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  attacked  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  north, 

years,  and  all  banished  p.  Dioclesian  takes  Maximianus  as  his  imperial  col- 

Adrian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Antoninus  P.u.  ^  .  ,,„  ^^® 

In  the  reign  of  Adrian  flourished  ^h«°!','/^X°['  Britain  recovered,  after  a  tyrant^s  usurpation  of  ten 

Qus,  Phlegon,  Trallian.  Ar.stides,  Aquila,  salvius  ^^^^     Alexandria  taken  by  Dioclesian  ,  .  .   -^*' 

Julian,  Polycarp,  Arrian,  Ptolemy.  &.C.  J  >  ^^  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which 

Antoninus  defeats  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians  14        ^^^^j^^J,,      ears  ,.  ^  .  .^^^ 

The  worship  of  Serapis  brought  to  Rome  Dioclesian  and  Maximianus  abdicate  the  cmp're,  and 

Antoninus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  W.  Aurehus  and  .^  retirement,  succeeded  by  Constantius  Chlo- 

L.  Verus. the lastofwhicbreignednine  years.     ID  and  Galerius  Maximianus,   the   two   Cssars. 

the  reign  of  Antoninus  flourished  Maximus  Tyr.us.  ^^.^       .^_j  flourished  J.  Cap.tolinus,  Arno- 

Pausanias,  Diophantes.Lucian.Hermogenes,  Poly  bius.Gregory  and  Hermogenes.  the  lawyers.^lius 

anus,  Appian,  Artemidorus,  Justin  the   marty.,  ^^^      Spartianus,  Mierocles,  Flavius  Vopiscus,  Trebel- ^^^ 
Apuleius,  &.C.  vp^^3        162     lius,  PoUio,  &c.  ,   ,  u    u     -  -  inn 

A  war  with  Parthia,  which  conlinues  lh«^  J^^"  Constantius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  l"s  son  306 

A  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  which  continues  uve  ^^  ^^.^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  emperors,  Constantine, 

years  m      Licinius,  Maximianus,  and  Maxentius  J"K 

Another,  which  continues  three  years  MaxenUus  defeated  and  killed  by  Constantine  3U 

M.  Aurelius  dies,  and  Commodus  succeeds.    In  tne  emperor  Constantine  begins  to  favour  the  Chris-      - 

last  reign  flourished  Galen,  Athenagoras.Tatian,  ,ian  religion  .   .  u    r^       ,     ,-„.  324 

Athenaius,  Montanus,  Diogenes  Laerlius  J      Licinius  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantine  3i4 

Commodus  makes  peace  with  the  Germans  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^j  (,^^^^5,  „f  Nice,  composed  of  318 

Commodus  put  to  death  by  Martia  and  Laitus.ues  bishops?  who  sit  from  June  19  to  August  25  3.3     ,^ 

succeedeJ  for  a  few  months  by  Pertinax,  who  is  F^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^  removed  Irom  Rome  to  Con- 

murdered,  193,  and  four  rivals   arise,  Didius  J  una-  stantinople  ,  ^ 

^Tus,  Pesc;nnius  Niger,  Severus,  and  Alb.nus     Un  ^'^S        ^^,^^„,    dedicated  by  the  emperor 

der  Commodus  flourished  J.  Pollux,  Theodotiou,  ^^  ^^^  eleventh  of  May  ,      ,^  .  _^  .^ 

St.  Irenffius,  &c.  ,  }g.j  Constantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  de- 

\iffer  is  defeated  by  Severus  at  Issus  ,troved  ..  .     ,_ 

Albinus  defeated  ia  Gaul,  and  killed  at  Lyons,  i  e-  ^^^  ^X  ^^^  of  Constantine,  and  succession  of  his  three 

bruaryl9th  ^,0      sons,  Constantinus,  Constans.  and  Constantius      In 

Severus  conquers  the  Parthians        _  ^^^      the  rei-n  of  Constantine   flourished  Lactan.ius, 

Fifth  persecution  against  the  Christians  -  -      j^t^anasius  Arius,  and  Eusebius 

Severus  visits  Britain,  and  two  years  after  bmlds  a  Constantine  the  younger  defeated  and  killed  by  Con 
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wall  there  across  from  the  b  riin  01  r  "^ "'  ,,  jtans  at  Aquileia 

Severus  dies  at  York,  and  is  succeeded  by  Carac^m         j.^^^,^^^  ^^^^^i  in  Spain  by  Magnentius 

andGeta.    In  bis  reign  flourished  lerulia„.iui  Gallus  put  to  death  by  Constantius  . 

nutius  Felix,  Papinianus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  ^^^  ^^^  bu^dredand  fifty  citiesof  Greece  and  Asiai 

Philostratus,  Plotianus,  and  Bulas  ed  bv  an  earthquake  ,.„  <-„r  n^ar-  " 

Geta  killed  by  his  brother  Caracalla  ,  Constiuitius  and  Julian  quarrel,and  P^^'f^  *°;  f  "^ 

The  septuagint  discovered.    Caracalla  murdered  by  ^^^^^_,  ^.^^  ^,^^  ^ext  year,  and  '«»^';?  *«| 

MacrinusT    Flourished  Oppian  '^ '      Lter  sole  emperor.     About  this  period   flourished 

Oputus  Macrinus  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  succeed-  ^  "^onatus,   Eutropius,    L.banius     Ammian. 

ed  by  Heliogabalus  ,  ,.        ^  ,  _.  ^  "'"       Marcellinus,  lamblicus,  St.  Hilary,  &c.  3bU 

Alexander    Severus  succeeds   Heliogabalus.     The  jXa^ai^s.  and  is  succeededby  Jovian.    In  Julian  s 

*  GotHs  then  exacted  an  annual  payment  not  to  in-  J^^^^"  ^^rtshed  Gregory  Nazienzen,  Themistius. 

vade  or  molest  the  Roman  empire.     The  age  ot  Aurelius  Victor,  &c.  „„„;„nnfVa- 

Julius  Africanus  ^  .       ..^^^    —  Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  succession  of  Va- 

The  Arsacids  of  Parthia  are  conquered  by  Artaxer-  ^Pe°s  and  Valentinian,  the  empire  '=  divided   the 

"es  king  of  Media,  and  their  empire  destroyed        229      lens^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ the  east  and  the  other  of 
Alexander  defeats  the  Persians  .       ,k    ^.-t  •      . 

Tlie'si^th  persecution  against  the  Christians  -3.  ^,  ^e  wes^t^^^^  ^^  . _^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^„   ^^p,,,  by 

Alexanderkilled,  and  succeeded  by  Max.rn.nus.     At  Valentinian  ^,         .  ^,; 

that  time  flourished  D.on  Cass.us.  Or.gen  and  Am-  p.^_^^^_  ^^  ^f^j       ^^^L?ValentiniantheFir.t37l 

monius  ,«        -    .nnflar.  rut         Vaientinian  the  Second  succeeds  Valentin.anttjerirsis 

The  two  Gordiaiw  succeed  Maiimmuf ,  and  are  pu; 
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Theod.si.,»  the  Gr«al  succeeds  Valensin  the  pastern  r,rn.    ?.i?     ''.'^'"^Sed  by  Vitalianus.  whose  fleet i. 

empir.      Th.   Lombards  first  leare   Scandinav  a  ThccomZul^^^^^^^  »14 

and  defeat  the  Vandals  -,o      ^  c    /^      ?       "P^  by  tlic  Christian  era.introduc- 

Oratian  d.lVated  and  killed  by  Andri-athius  tat  J,k.1„  >h    I  V'"""""'        ,  5l6 

'^h^e^tyrant  Maximus   defeatcJ^and  pu't  to  death    by  el^peror        '  ^  ''*^"""<'f  I^«'">«'i».  -"abes  himself 

Kuj/nius7,'"rp.tl,ewesteraempire.anaist.vo  years  ^^^  ■^^j"'?";^^^  *'.'"'•  "«.P»'=^  of  J"Btin,  succeeds.     Un-  "' 
after  defeated  by  Theodosius'^  ^     "  39,       ttj      §°\'T  c','^"  .flo""shed    Belisarius.  .lor- 

Tbeodosins  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sons.  Area-  P.^.^'       o      ?  Silent.ary,    Simplicus.  Dionysius, 

dius  in  the  east,  and  Honoriis in  the  wesT     r„   ,K.  t  V^poP'^^'  Procl.is,  Earses,  &c.  '        '  527 

reign  of  Theodosinsflouris^d^",  oniJs    Ku,  ."pit  """fou'telr",'  'ff  "K''^•'=•^'^'^'^'^•'  "•'^  °f  '-'•   -<« 

P.ippus,  Theon.  Prudentius.  St.  Austin.  »t.  Jeronie  Conn  Jf  f  «  f "  *'L'  "^T^^  529 

St.  Ambrose.  &c.  ™  "*'•  „q-  Conquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarius.  and  that  of  Rome 

«ildo   defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself  398  Ital7is^LTaled"bv  ,h    IT       ^  534 

fMilicho  defeats  2()t).(  00  of  the  Goths  at  Fesiil-P  Ant  ■rl^i   ""'aded  by  the  Franks  530 

The  Vandals   Alani.  and  Suevi.perniiMedteltle  in  ""'  I'^re^.^Xn:  wh' ';'' "''P"".''^''^  •^"'''"■'-  ''2 

S.pa,n  and  France  by  Honorius        '  4O6       f .?.  ,^J^1,'  ^^'  "'''"'  '"  ^^"''^-  a^d  desolated 

i'heodosius  the   YounV  succeeds  Arcadlus  in    the  TlfeTe'ilinrnT,'^^                        ■      •                           ^"^^ 

cast,   having  Isde-erdes.    kioL'   of  Persia     a.   his  R„''^S'"""'e  of  he  Turkish  empire  in  Asia                54.-> 

guardian  appointed  by  his  father                 '            "  ,03  The  ;„a'n   f"  ?'^  '"^^f,'^  ^^  ^°'"''                                  S47 

Rome^p^undered  by  Ala/ic,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  Au-  Europe  by'^monks    '       ""™d"ced  from  India  into 

Tfe"vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain  fll  a' drSl^lf  °^  "^"'"'"^  ^^'  ^""'^'^  '''"S  of  Italy     553 

^he  kingdom  of  the  Burgnndians  is  bel^un  in  Alsace    4U      whf.h        •?'"»"'=  o''«>'  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe, 
The  Visigoths  found  a  kmgdom  atThoulousc  ns  Junfn1^he°^e""'^H  '"  ^'""V ^-     •,       •  "3 

The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Goths  4  7       jZdl^^  •/°"  °^  ^  agilanlia,    the  sister  of 

The   kingdom  of  the  French  begins^i.  the    lower  Parfr^f   f")'  '""'     '  ,  u     ,u    r       .  565 

Rhine  °  .^n  "         ^  conquered  by  the  Lombards  from  Pan- 

The  death  of  Honorius,  and  succession  of  Valentinian  Tiberiu;  Jle%''T  ^  '''"'^''"'  ^^"u    ■  568 

the  Third.     Under  Honorius   flourished    Sulpicius  is  aZed  !^' '"'rf"'°'^"'^'™P"'*' =""''''• 

Severus,  Macrobius,  Anianus,  Panodorus,  StoCu"  Lain  celte;  M  he  T  f"''  '"'""";^'    ,  57g 

Servius  the  commentator,  Hypatia,  Pelagius,  Sy-  time  language  of  Italy  about  this 

tiesius,  Cyrill.  Orosius,  Socrates,  &c.         "      '4=13   lManr;,-,>    ti,»  r-  j     ■  •  =31 

Theodosius  establishes  public  schools  at  Constantino-  succeeds       '^^Pr="'<"='*'''   ^on-in-law  of  Tiberius, 

pie,  and  attempts  the  restoration  of  learning  425   Gren-nrv  ih»  r;....   -  ■    u     ^  f'^^ 

The  Romans  lake  leave  of  Britain  and  never%eturn     426       te?'s  "chafr   at  Rome"""Th    \"  ^'''"'  '^!■'^^'•  ?"- 
PannoDia   recovered  from  the  Huns  by  the  Romans  »L  fl       •  >,    ,     .     .        ^^^  '^^"'  """"  °f  'earnins 

The  Vandals  pass  into  Africa         ^  ''  407       J!:^°/°""^»'^J.*'>e  latter  end  of  this  century  werf 

The  French  defeated  by  ^tius  490       ^'i''^l'  ^gathias,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of 

The  Theodosian  code  published  435       nionk       ^'"°''y'   ^'^agrius.  and   St.  Augustin  the 

Genseric  the  Vandal  takes  Carthage,  and  beo-ins  the  Ano-„,r;n  .t,«  iw     i       -.u  .0     ,  590 

kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Afric°a  ° "'         430       C'hri  .iani.v^    1^'  "","  V*'  °'^^'''  ""^   *°  Pf«'"=»' 

a  he  Britons  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  make  their  About     is^  l^h    I    ""^  .t  .  597 

celebrated  complaint  to  itius  against  the  pfcts  and  ^"j";;' ""^^""e  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  began  in  Eag- 

Scots.  and  three  years  after  the  Saxons   settle  in  Phocas  a  ^Imr,!.  „»   ,     •        •      .         ,  ^00 

Britain,  upon  the  invitation  of  Vortigern  446       the  r^vM^F.t        m-'""'  "  ^  "J^"^  emperor,  after 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe  I47       l\ceTnfji-Vt^'"''  ^°''  ^^^  '""^'^"  °^  *^''"- 

Theodosius  the  Second  dies,  and  is  succLdedbv  Mar-  ThlLwer  of, ''^?p''^''u     •      .    ■  .,  ^°^ 

cianus.     About  this  time  flourished  Zo^imus  Nesto-  the^rneef  •  cTu  '"'^"''  '°  *"=  established  by 

rius.  Theodoret.  So;comen.  OlympiodoniT  &c  4^0   HprnM°  ° "^""^  ^•'""^?  f'OS 

The  city  of  Venice  first  begn.n  to  bi  known  t^      mnrJl"'' A"v.  "*"'""  '"AW",   succeeds,  after  the 

Ueath  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  who  i"  succeeded  bv  ThTen^       ,  '  "smperPhocas 

Maximusfortwo  months,  by  Avilusfor  ten   and  af  Fo-vn,^"!       "^^''"'""v  ^\"S  of  Persia,  in  Syria, 

ter  an  interregnnn.  of  ten  months,  by  M^oriant       454       Rome  "°''  ''"^'  ''^'"^"^'^  ^is  siege  of 

^Tnt'tTe'sfaulsl^rf  '"  '"'^-     ''"^   ''"'°'''""  °^  ,,,   ^^^^^  P---  'ake  Jerusalem  with  the   slaughter  of 
The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodoric  on  the  Ebro  IIr  M.h         T"'  ''I  '=  ^  ,"^'"  >'^"  '*"'>'  over-run  Africa  614 

Marcianus  dies,  and  is  succeeded   by  Leo,7,°,„,j  ^^^  ^^dina'"o     F  V  f  f^'^'  l'"/^/'"  ^^"*  *"  M"" 
the  Thracian.     Vorlimer  defeated  bv  Hengisrat  of  the  H     •     T,"  -^"'^  '  r'  ?:''l,':\fo™5  the  first  year 

Crayford,  in  Kent  '    nengist  at  ot  the  Hegira,  the  era  of  the  xllahomctans  622 

Severus  succeeds  in  the  western  empire  46,    vTathTmlH  ''  '',"''-'S«'J  ^y  the  Persians  and  Arabs  626 

Olybrius  succeeds  Anthemius.  and  is  succeeded    the  ^he^.  ""      ""acleonas,  his  brother  by  the  same  la- 

next  year  bv  Glvrern,«   -.nA  ^^    "  ^"<='=eeuea,  the  ther,  assumes   the    imperial    purple.     Conslanti.ie 

^epos  fsTucce^edelf  b^A  g  ,  niS'^/c";    u^n^^'':'     '"       if'?-'  '?'  '""'P  '"''  '''".'''"  "'''''•  '''^  -"'   ^-- 
of  Ariadne,  though  an  infant,  succeeds  1,  s"andfa  ^tantine's  son  Constans  is  declared  emperor,  though 

After  the  death  of  Zeno  in  the  east.  Ariadne  married  l"eontius'Ind  Abs-^l""''  t'.  ''"'"*'   »'■'  "'"'■P^'^  ^^ 

Anastasius,  surnamedtl.-.Silentiarv    who  ascemU  /-eontius  and  Ahs.merus  Tiberius.     His  restoration 

the  vacant  throne        "" '  ^"^"t'ary.   "ho  ascends  happened  704.    The   only  men  of  learning  in   this 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro-oths.  revolts  about  this  r?*"'2f'  ^a""  ~7,"'}^"'-    Isidorus.  Theophylactus. 

time,  and  conquers  Italy  fron^  the  He  uli      Abo  P        "^       "'^"'  ^j'"'"'<="^.  and  the  venerable'Bede      6S5 
this  time  flourished  Boethius  and  Symmadms          4qT      ^'"  f  "S^^^"  the  power  of  the  whole  French  mo- 

Ch^rjstianity  embraced  in  France  .  by^^trb^Sm  of  ffl.,,  conquered  by  the  Saracens                      ^11 

near  Poictiers  *"'^  "  '^"cn,  ^P*'°  "  "Conquered  by  the  Saracens.    Accession  of 

S»7      Artemuis,  or  Anastasiiis  the  Second  to  the  throne     713 
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AcaslMiusabdicates.andissucceeededby  Theodosius  empress,  unable  to  reign  alone  iiniier   the   title  of 

the  Third,  who,  two  years  after,  yields  to  the  supe-  protectress  of  her  young  children,  had  married         96S 

rior  influence  of  Leo  the  Third,  the  first  of  the  Isau-  Italy  conquered  by  Otho,  and  united  to  the  German 

rian  dynasty                                                                       *15  empire                                                                                 964 

Second,  but  unsuccessful  siege  of  Constantinople  by  Nicephorus,  at  the  instigation  of  Theopbana,  ismur- 

the  Saracens                                                                       717  dered  by  John  Zimisces,  who  assumes  the  purple      969 

Tax  called   Peterpence  begun  by  Ina,  king  of  Wes-  Basil  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  two 

sex,  to  support  a  college  at  Rome                                   727  sons  of  Romanus  by  Theophano,   succeed  on  the 

Saracens  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  between  Tours  death  of  Zimisces                                                          975 

and  Poictiersin  October                                                  732  The  third  or  Capetianrace  of  kings  in  France  be- 

Constantine  the  Fifth,  surnamed  C»pronymus,  sue-  gins  July  3d                                                                    987 

ceeds  his  father  I>eo                                                         741  Arithmetical  figures  brought  into  Europe  from  Ara- 

Dreadful  pestilence  for  three  years  over  Europe  and  bia  by  the  Saracens                                                      991 

Asia                                                                                      746  The  empire  of  Germany  first  made  elective  by  Otho 

The   computation  of  years  from   the  birth  of  Christ  III.     The  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Eudes 

first  used  in  historical  writings                                       748  de  Cluni,  Azophi,   Luilprand,  Alfarabius,  Rhaze, 

Learning  encouraged  by  the  race  of  Abbas  caliph  of  Geber,  Abbo,  Aimion,  Gerbert                                      996 

the  Saracens                                                                       749  A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,   Nov. 

The  Merovingian  race  of  kings  end  in  France               750  ISth                                                                                    1002 

Bagdad  built,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs  of  All  old  churches,  ahout  this  time,  rebuilt  in  a  new 

the  house  of  Abbas                                                            762  manner  of  Architecture                                                  1006 

A  violent  frost  for  150  days  from  October  to  February  765  Flauders  inundated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm  1014 

Monasteries  dissolved  in  the  east  by  Constantine           770  Constantine  becomes  sole  emperor  on  the  dcathofbis 

Pavia  taken  by  Charlemagne,  which  ends  the  king-  brother                                                                               1025 

dom  of  the  Lombards,  after  a  duration  of  206  years  774  Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Argyrus,  a  Patrician, 

Leo  the   Fourth,  son  of  Constantine,  succeeds,   and  succeeds,  by  marrying  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  the 

five  years  after,  is  succeeded  by  his  wife  Irene,  and  late  monarch                                                                     1023 

his  son  Constantine  the  Sixth                                        775  Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagonian  mo- 
Irene  murders  her  son  and  reigns  alone.     The  only  ney  lender,  causes  her  husband  Romanus  to  be  poi- 

men  of  learning  in  this  century  were  Johannes  Da-  soned,  and  afterwards  marries  her  favourite,  who 

mascenus,  Fredegaire,  Alcuinus,  Paulus  Diaconus,  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Michael  the 

George  the  monk                                                           797  Fourth                                                                           1034 

Cliarlemagne  is  crowned  emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the  The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  begin                  1035 

western  empire.    About  this  time  the  Popes  sepa-  Zpe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade 

rate  themselves  from  the  princes  of  Constaulinople  800  of  whose   father  (careening  vessels)  had  procured 

Egbert  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the   total  him  the  surii:  me  of  Calaphates                                     1043 

reduction  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  not  effected  til!  Zoe  and  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  empresses 

36  years.after                                                                      801  by  the  populace,  but  after  two  months,  Zoe,  though 

Nicephorus  the  First,  great  treasurer  of  the  empire,  60  years  old,  takes  for  her  third  husband,  Constan- 

succeeds                                                                          802  tine  the  Tenth,  who  succeeds                                    1042 

Stauracius,  son  of  Nicephorus,  and  Michael  the  first,  The  Turks  invade  the  Roman  empire                             1050 

surnamed  Rhangabe  the  husband  of  Procopio,  sis  Afterthe  death  ofConstantine,  Theodorarecoversthe 

ter  of  Stauracius,  assume  the  purple                              811  sovereignty,   and,  19  months  after,  adopts,   as  her 

Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  but  an  officer  of  successor,  Michael  the  Sixth,  surnamedStratioticus  1054 

the  palace,  ascends  the  throne  of  Constantinople      813  IsaacCommenustheFirst,  chosen  emperor  by  the  sol- 
Learning  encouraged  among  the  Saracens  by  Alma-  diers                                                                              1057 

mon,  who  made  observations  on  the  sun,  &c.              816  Isaac  abdicates,  and  when  his  brother  refuses  to  suc- 

Michael  the  Second,  Thracian,  surnamed  the  Stam-  ceed  him,  he  appoints  his  friend  Constantine  the 

merer,  succeeds,  after  the  murder  of  Leo.                    321  Eleventh,  surnamed  Ducas                                        1059 

The  Saracens  of  Spain  take   Crete  which  they  call  Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  from  the  Saracens  1065 

Candia                                                                            823  The  crown  of  England  is  transferred  from  the  head 

The  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Arabic  by  of  Harold  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  the 

order  of  Almamon                                                              827  14th,  to  William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Normandy  1066 

Theophilus  succeeds  his  father  Michael                           829  On  the  Death  of  Ducas,  his  wife  Eudocia,  instead  of 

Origin  of  the  Russian  monarchy                                        839  protecting  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Androiiicus,  and 

Michael  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  Theophilus  Constantine,  usurps  the  sovereignty,  and  marries 

with  his  mother  Theodora                                               842  Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Diogenes                    1067 

The  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  in  France  853  Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the  three 

Michael   is   murdered,   and  succeeded   by  Basil  the  young  princes  ascend  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 

First,  the  Macedonian                                                      867  Michael  Parapinaces  the  Seventh,  Andronicus  the 

Clocks  first  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Venice       872  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth                             107! 

Basil  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  the  Sixth,  the  phi-  The  general   Nicephorus  Botaniates   the  Third,  as- 

losopher.     In  this  century  flourished   Messu6,   the  sumes  the  purple                                                              1072 

Arabian  physician,  Eginhard,  Rabanus,  Albumasar,  Doomsday  book  begun  to  be  compiled  from  a  general 

Godescaichus,  Hincmarus,  Odo,  Photlus,  John  Sco-  survey  of  the  estates  of  England,  and  finished  in 

lus,Anastasius  the  librarian,  AlfraganuSjAlbategni,  six  years                                                                            1080 

Reginon,  John  Asser                                                     886  Alexius  Coramenus   the  First,  nephew  of  Isaac  the 

Paris  besieged  by  the  Normans,  and  bravely  defend-  First,  ascends  the  throne.     His  reign  is  rendered 

ed  by  Bishop  Goslin                                                         887  illustrious  by  the  pen  of  his  daughter,  the  princess 

Death  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  after  a  reign  of  Anna  Commena.     The  Normans,  under  Robert  of 

30  years                                                                               90O  Apulia,  invade  the  eastern  empire                               1081 

Alexander,  brother  of  Leo,  succeeds  with  his  nephew  Asia  Minor  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks                   1084 

Constantine  the  Seventh,  surnamed  Porphyrogeni-  Acj^ssion  of  William  the   Second   to  the  English 

tus                                                                                         911  throne                                                                                 1037 

The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France  under  The  first  crusade                                                             1096- 

RoUo                                                                               912  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders   15tli  July.     The 

Romanus  the  First,  surnamed  Leeapenus,  general  of  only  learned  men  of  this  century  were   Avicenna, 

the  fleet,  usurps  the  throne,  with  his  three  sonSjChris-  Guy  d'Arezzo,  Glaber,  Hermanus,5Franco,  Peter 

topher,  Stephen,  and  Constantine  the  Eighth           919  Damiani,  Michael  Celularius,  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Be- 

Fiefs  established  in  France                                                923  renger,  Psellus  Marianus,  Scotus,  Arzachel,  Wil- 

Saracen  empire  divided  by  usurpation  into  seven  king-  liam  of  Spires,  Siiidas,  Pi  ter  the  Hermit,  Sigeberl  1099 

doms                                                                                     936  Henry  the  First  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England     llOO 

Naples  seized  by  the  eastern  emperors                            942  Learning  revived  at  Cambridge                                       1110 

The  sons  of  Romanus  conspire  against  their  father,  John,  or  Calojohannes,  son  of  Alexius,   succeeds  at 

and  the  tumults  this  occasioned  produced  the  resto-  Constantinople                                                                  1 IIS 

ration  of  Porphyrogenitus                                                 945  Order  of  Knights  Templarj  instituted                              HIS 

Romanus  the    Second,   son  of  Constantine    the   Se-  Accession  of  Stephen  to  the  English  crown                   1135 

vehlh,  by  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Leeapenus,  sue-  Manual,  son  of  John,  succeeds  at  Constantinople          1143 

ceeds                                                                                    959  The  second  crusade                                                              1147 

Romanuspoisonedby  his  wife  Theophano,  is  succeed-  The  canon  law  composed  by  Gratian.aftrr  24  years' 

ed  by  Nicephorus   Phoeas  the  Sec(»nd,  whom  the  labour                                                                             ll5t 
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The  party  names  of  Guelfs  and  Gibbelinesbesios  in  Halensis,  William  of  Paris,  Pe(€r  de  V'isfDes  Ma        ' 

h"*'^^    e         A  .    ■    r     ,     ^  "-^^      t'"'-"' Paris. GrossetestcAlbertus.Thomas Aquinas. 

Henrythc  Second  succeeds  in  England  jlSt       Bonaventura,  John  Joinville,  Roger  Baoon   Cima 

The  Teulooic  order  begins  ,  lej       hue,  Durandes,  Henry  of  Ghent    aavmond  Lull! 

fhc  conquest  ot  Kppt  hy  the  Turks  ]lti9      Jacob  Voragine,  Albertet.  Duns  Scolus.  Thebit       1293 

The  famous  council  olClarendoq  in  Kngland.Janua-  A  regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  this 

ry25tli.     Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  n72       time  °        ^  "     ,2~. 

Dispensing  of  justice  by  circuits  first  established  in  The  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bithynla  1298 

RnglanJ  ,    ,.    ,  1  "6  The  mariner's  compass  invented  or  improved  br  Fla- 

Alexius  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel  1180       vio  u    inipioveauy  ria- 

English  laws  digestedby  Glanville  ,131  The  Swiss  Cantons  be-in  1307 

From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account  of  Kdward  the  Second  succeeds  to  the  English  crov^n    1307 

theminority  of  Alexins.  Andron.cus.  the  grandson  Translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avi..non,  which  aliena- 

of  the  great  Alexius   is  named  guardian,   but   he  tion  continues  tJ8  years,  till  the   return  of  Gre-orv 

mnrders  Alexius,  and  ascends  the  throne  1J83       the  Kleventh  rciurn  oi  ure^ory 

Andronicus  is  ""e'ly  put  to  death,  and  Isaac  Ange-  Andronicus  adopts,  as  his  colleagues.  Manuel  and  his       " 

lus   a  descendant  of  the  great  Alexius   by  the  fe-  grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus.    Manuel  dyinc^ 

ThlitT' '""a         A    ■  <•,  ""^       ^inJronicus  revolts  against  his   grandfather,   who 

Thethirdcrusade.  and  Siege  of  Acre  HOB       abdicates  1320 

Kichard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  Eng-  Edward  the  Third  succeeds  in  En-land  1327 

Ral»'i;n^.f»,.»Jh„p-  1     A    r  T-     1     A-    .u    ,        "89  First  comet  observed,  whose  course°is  described  with 
baladin  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the  bat-  exactness,  in  June  la^V 

tleofAscalon  1192  About  this  time  flourished  Leo  Pilatus,  a  Greek  pro-     " 

Alexius  Angelns,  brother  of  Isaac,  revolts,  and  usurps  fessor  at  Florence.    Barlaam,  Petrarch,    Boccace. 

the  sovereignty,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  em-  and  Manual  Ohrysolaras.  where  may  be  fixed  the 

jJh"".     '  A,,  ,1.    r-     lu.u  T.1.    ,  ,  "^^    .<=;a  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy  133» 

^ohosucceedstotheEnglish  throne.  Thelearned  men  Andron.cus  is  succeeded  by  his  sonJohn  Palaeologus 

ofthiscenturywere,  Peter  Abelard,  Anna  Comme-  in  the  ninth  ve.ir  of  hisa-e      John  CaniariiTPn, 

na.  St.  Bernard.  Averroes.  William  of  Malmesbu-  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the  youn-  prince' 

ry,  PeterLombard,OthoTrisingensis,Maimonides,  assumes  the  purple.    First  passa"e  of  the  Turks  in' 

Humenus,    Wernerus,    Gratian,   Jeofiry  of  Mon-  to  Europe  ..j. 

mouth,  Tzetzes,  Eustathius,  John  of  Salisbury.  Si-  Tne  knights  and  burgesses  of  Parliament  first  sit  in 

nieon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Co-  the  same  house  ,340 

•  westor.  Peter  of  Blois.  Ranulph  Glauville.  Roger  The  battle  of  Crecy.  August  26  1346 

Hoveden.  Campanus.  William  of  Newburgh  1199  Seditions  of  Uienzi  at  Kome.  and  his  elevation  to  the 

Constantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins,  tribuneship  1347 

and  Isaac  is  taken  from  his  dungeon  and  replaced  Order  of  the  Garter  in  England  established  Anril-^ad  l=!4q 

on  the  throne  with  his  son  Alexius.     This  year  is  The  Turks  first  enter  Europe  lo^n 

remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade  1203  Catacuzene  abdicates  the  purple  i^-- 

arhe  father  and  son  are   murdered  by  Alexius  Mour-  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  September  I9th  \ilZ 

«oufle.   and  Constantinople  IS  again  besieged  and  ^aw  pleadings  altered  from  irrpn,-h  ;n.„  v„„i-  1- 

taken   by  the   French  and    Venetians,   who  elect  favour  from  Edward  1171^^,1     ?       'i'-'^n'? 

Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  east.  year  "^"ward  Ul.  to  his  people,  in  his  50th 

In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  Lascaris  makes  him-  ^-i^e  .f  Timour  or  Tatr>»ri,,  „    .    .u    .u            ,„      '^^' 

self  emperor  of  Nice ;  Alexius,   grandson  of  the  marcandTnTh"    ".""^^a^e.  to  the  throne  of  Sa- 

.yrant  A^ndronicus,  becomes  empero°r  o?Trebizond  •  Xr  a  re'i^n  of  SsT^r^ '  '=°°^""''  '"'  ^'''  '^''''^• 

and  Michael,  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Angeli,  Accession   of  Richard  the    Spr„„.l  ...       t-     i-  u  *^™ 

founds  an  empire  in  Epirus                                         1^04  throne           "I'-'iara  the   becond  to  the  English 

The  emperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians.    '  Manuel  succeeds  his  fatl,Pr  !.,),„  r,  ,     ,                      '^''^ 

Aristotle's  works  imported  from   ConstanUnopIc  are  tus  Mat^rw  n^t^  T"  ^''So'r^'-  Leontius  Pila- 

condemned  by  the  council  of  Paris  ^  P09      N  ch„i '     pT  "^  Westminster,  \^rickliff,  Froissart. 

Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  English  barons  by  King  Henry  the  Frunris  suc^ppT  1,     ,  ■  r.  "»^ 

John  ■'        °i2i5      i,-i,f{,°""""^*"<=<^«e'l'^'lljrl'is  sou  Henry  the 

IVter  ofCourtenay,  the  husband  of  Yolanda,  sister  of  Henrv  the  ^l^fh"'."-  ^'''T"<"^^y  «''^  Portuguese  M20 

the  two  last  emperors.  Baldwin  and  Henrv  is  made  Con^H.^.-.n     1    '^'^^^'^'^^  «»  the  throne  of  England. 

emperor  by  the  Latins  ^'         ^%o,7       cond  ^^  n?''\'   'J   besieged  by  Amurath  the   Se- 

Hobert,  son  of  Peter  Courtenay,  succeeds  129,  .Tohn    p!l.!  7  "'"'"s*'  emperor  ,422 

Theodore  Lascaris  is  .uccee^ded  on   the   throne  of  Minue  *  ^^"'   ""  ^""""^  '"^^"''^  ^'''  ^'"''er 

JVicc  by  his  son-in-law.  .Tohn  Ducas  Vataces  li-n  Cosmo  dp  M„.i„-  „    ,  i-  142-1 

•Tohnof  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of  Pe-  ofThft  famflv    ^.^f  "^  from  banishment,  and  rise 

tcr,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople         r-28  The  famous^r^        r  "'""''''•  .  "3* 

The  inquisition,  which  had  begun  1204.  is  now  trust  Print  n-^"   {"^^S^at'C  sanction  settled  in  France      1439 

edto  the  Dominicans  °  ""  ,^3,  ^','"""|^.scovered  at  Mentz.  and  improved  gradual- 
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edto  the  Uominicans                                                      ,-,,,  l„;„oi 

Baldwin  alone                                                                     H^  P  J   "  ^  ^"''' 

Origin  of  the  Ottomans                                                   Ifl  Xn„"„    >>  "u^'  °.^  ^^^  '""'  °^  Manuel,  ascends  the 

The  fifth  crusade                                                                   ;^!^  Tvrl        ^^^u' ""i*  '^''''ther  John                                         ,443 

Astronomical  tables  composed  by  Alnhonso  the  Ele  sieo-er-.n]","  .^""IV'^-  emperor  of  the  Turks,  be- 

venthofCastille           '             J  ^  P"onso  the  i^le-  !i^f«  and  takes  Constantinople  on  the  29th  of  May. 

Ducas  Vataces  is  succeeded  on  tlie  throne  of  Nice  bv  Greekl  ^ZaT"'"  r""^''-'^'   P'^  captivity  of  the 

his  son  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second                   ^  ,05.  of  thn  r             '  <='^''"ctiOD  of  the  imperial  families 

Lascaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Lascaris   a  minor  nw  The  FTnT,        r  "i^  ''?'^-  ^a'^^"'"?'      About  this  time. 

Mich,ael  Pala=ologus,  son  of  tli.  sister  of  tl  e  nue^n  of  the  c^own        lu^  u  •^"^'='"''  ''^e=">  '°  ^'P'">'  to 

Theodore  Lascaris.    ascends  the  throne'  a  Ur  the  he  ,vhn.\       a^  *'""',  ='™'^iti»"s  views  to  deluge 

murder  of  the  young  prince's  guardian                       nfiO  the    V           .°"'^'""  '"  ^^°'"^-     ^he  learned  men  of 

Constantinople  is  recovered  from  the  Latins  by   the  .Tohn  Huss'    T^e?  "'"'=  Chaucer,   Leonard  Aretin. 

Greek  emperors  of  Nice                                     '          ior,  ri""j"p',    ''?'"''  '^^  Pi^ajue,   Poggio,    Flavius 

Edward  the  first  succeeds  on  the  English  throne          107'  Trane'ilf       A"'"*"  •^*^''  ^'^"^  PMlelphus,  Geo. 

The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  i^  England                Wl'o  u[u  I  R       k'-t^.^^A''"'  P'""^°'  Laurentius  Valla, 

Eigbt  thousand  1-  .ench  murdered  durio^  the  Sicilian  ter  sil,     if   '"{jr  " ^.""emburg,  John  Faustus.  Pe- 

vespers.  3Qth  of  March                          =                 '  "  ,007  l'    ^''^°^^'''.-  W«sselus,  Peurbachius.  ^neas  Syl- 

Walcsconqueredby  EdwardandannexedtoKn.^land  12ftl  Re"''mm  '''?"'"''r,T''?'"*^  ^  Kempis,  Argyropolus, 

Michael  Pal«ologus  dies.and  his  son  Andronicuslwho  nus^Lasc' ri^T    'h'*'""'  ^Z"^"'"'  Po"tan^;s,'p-ici- 

had  already  reigned  nine  years  conjointly  with  hi^  .L  47           ,  '^f*'"'"'^'  Anniusof  Viterbo.Mcru- 

father.   ascends  the  throne.    The  learned  men  of  '^•^*^''"='™la.  P'cus.  Politian,HermoIaus,Grocyn. 

this  century  are.  Gervase.  Diceto,  Saxo?  WaUer  of  f  d?l"''"h"''*-^°''°  S°''''  I^«"chlin.  Ly nacre.  Alex- 

'ovetttry.Accursigs,  Antony  of  Padua,  Alexander  |^'^'>'-r  ab  Alejandro.   Demetrius    Chakandjles, 
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AB 

Aba  or  Abae,  [a  city  of  Phocis  in  Greece, 
famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  more  ancient 
than  that  at  Delphi,  and  also  iora  rich  temple 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Persians.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abau- 
tes  and  named  after  their  leader  Abas.  Paus. 
]0,  c.3.—Steph.  de  Urb.—Slrab.  9  ] 

[Abac.ekcm,  a  town  of  Sicily  near  Messa- 
na;  its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Tripi.] 

Abalus,  [according  to  the  ancients,  an  is- 
land in  the  German  ocean,  on  whose  shores 
amber  was  collected  in  great  abundance,  be- 
ing driven  thither  by  the  waves  in  the  spring. 
It  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have  been  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  mistaken  by 
the  ancients  for  an  island  on  account  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  country  to  the  north.  Jilan- 
ntrt.  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  4.  p.  30  i.] 

Abamtes,  [a  people  of  Thracian  origin 
who  settled  in  Phocis  and  founded  Ab».  Ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  authors  they  after- 
wards emigrated  to  Eubcea.  Hirod-  1  c 
146.— How.  //.  2,  542.] 

Abantias,  and  Abantiades,  a  patronymic 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abas  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  such  as  Acrisius,  Danae,  Perseus,  Atalan- 
ta,  he. — Otid. 

AbantIdas  made  himself  master  of  Sicy- 
on,  after  he  had  murdered  Clinias,  the  father 
of  Aratus.  He  was  himself  soon  after  assas- 
sinated, B.  C.  251 .    Plut.  in  Arat. 

ABANTi8,or  Abantias,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  island  of  Euboea,  received  from  the  Aban- 

tes,  who  settled  in   it  from  Phocis Also  a 

country  of  Epirus.  Pans.  5,  c.  22. 

.■\barbarea,  one  of  the  Naiades,  mother 
of  iEsopus  and  Pedasus  by  Bucolion,  Laome- 
uon's  eldest  son.  Horn.  H.  6,  v.  23. 

AE.iRis,  a  Scythian,  son  of  Scathes,  in  the 
age  of  Croesus,  or  the  Trojan  war,  who  re- 
ceived a%ingarrow  from  Apollo,  with  which 
he  gave  oracles,  and  transported  himself 
wherever  he  pleased.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  Hyperborean  countries  from 
Athens  without  eating,  and  to  have  made  the 
1  rojan  Palladium  with  the  bones  of  Pelops 
Some  suppose  (hat  he  wrote  treatises  in 
Greek  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a 
Greek  manuscript  of  his  epistles  to  Phalaris 
in  the  library  of  Augsburg.  But  there  were 
probably  two  persons  of  that  name.  Ihrodot 
4,  c.  m.—iStrab.  1  .—Paus.  3,  c  13. 

Abarus,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidi- 
ously deserted  Crassus   in    his    expedition 
against  Parthia.     Appian.  in  Part.h.—He  is 
\ 
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called  Mazeres  by  Flor.  3,c.  21.  and  Ariam- 
nes  by  Plut.  in  Crass. 

Abas,  [or  Abus,  a  mountain  of  Armenia 
Major  ;  according  to  D'Anville  the  modern 
.-^ti-rfflf^,  but  maintained  by  Mannerttobe  the 
modern  Ararat.  It  gives  rise  to  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Mann.  Geo.  Vol.  5, 
p.l96.~-vid.  Arsanias.]— A  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  where  Pompey  routed  the  Albani. 
Plat,  in  Pomp. — A  son  of  Metanira,  or  Mela- 
ninia,  changed  into  a  lizard  for  laughing  tit 
Ceres.  Ovid.  Met.  5.  fab.  7.— The  1  Uh  king 
of  Argos,  son  of  Belus,  some  say  of  Lvnceu's 
and  Hypermnestra,  was  famous  for  his  genius 
and  valour.  He  was  father  to  Proetus  and 
Aorisius,  by  Ocalea.  He  reigned  23  years 
B.C.  1384.  Paus.  2,  c.  16, 1.  10,  c.  35.— 
Hi^gin.  170,  kc.—ApoUod.  2,  c.  2.  Ovid, 
Met.  12,  v.  306. — A  soothsayer,  to  whom 
the  Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Paus. 
10,  c.  9 A  sophist  who  wrote  two  trea- 
tises, one  on  history,  the  other  on  rhetoric  :  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown. 

Abas  A,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  /E- 
thiopia.     Paus.  6,  c.  26. 

AbasItis,  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.      Slrab. 
Abassena,  or  Abassinia.     Vid.  Abyssinia. 
Abaster,  one  of  Pluto's  horses. 
Abatos,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Mem- 
phis in  Egypt,  abounding  with  flax  and  papt' 
rus.     Osiris  was  buried  there.     Lucan.  10 
V.  323. 

Abdalonimus,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  kings  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain 
himself  he  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alex- 
ander took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king  in  the 
room  of  Stiato,  the  deposed  monarch,  and 
enlarged  his  possessions  on  account  of  the  great 
disinterestedness  of  his  conduct.  Justin.  1 1,  c. 
l.^Curt.  4,  c.  l.—Diod.  17. 

Abdjera,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bjetica,  built 
by  the  Carthaginians.  Strab.  3. — A  maritime 
city  of  Thrace,  builtby  Hercules,  in  memory 
of  Abderus,  one  of  hif  favourites.  The  Teians 
beautified  it.  Some  suppose  that  Abdera,  the 
sister  of  Dioa  edes,  built  it.  The  air  was  so 
unwholesome,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
sluggish  disposition,  that  stupidity  was  com- 
monly called  Abderitica  mens.  It  gave  birth, 
however,   to  Democntus,  Protagoras,  Anax- 

archus  and    Hecataeus.     Mela,  2,  c.  2 Cic. 

ad  Attic.  4,  ep.  W.—Herodot.  1,  c.  136.  Mart. 
10,  ep.  25. 
Abderia  a  town  of  Spain.  Apollod.  2,  e.  5. 
Abderus,  a  man  of  Opas  in  liocris.  a: 
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wour-bearcr  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had 
intrusted  to  his  care  when  going  to  war  against 
the  Bistones.  Hercules  built  a  city  which 
in  honour  of  his  friend  he  called  Abdera. 
Jipoltod.  2,  c.  5.  —Philostral.  2,  c.  25. 

ABE-vTiE,  a  people  of  Greece,  probably  the 
Snhahitants  of  Abia. — Plin.  4,  c.  6. 

Abella,  a  town  of  Campania,  whose  in- 
habitants were  called  Abellani.  Its  nuts, call- 
ed avellanm,  were  famous.  [It  is  now  Avel- 
la.]     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  740. 

ABELt;x,a  noble  ofSaguntum,  who  favour- 
ed the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage, 
Liv.  22,  c.  22. 

Abenda,  a  town  of  Caria,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  the  first  who  raised  temples  to  the 
city  of  Rome.     Liv.  54,  c.  6. 

Abia,  formerly  Ire,  a  maritime  town  of 
jVlessenia,  one  of  the  seven  cities  promised  to 
Achilles  by  Agamemnon.  It  is  called  after 
Abia,  daughter  of  Hercules,  and  nurse  of 
Hyllus.  Pans.  4,  o.  30.— St rab.  Q.—Hom.  II. 
9,  V.  292. 

Abii,  a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Horn.  II.  13,  v.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  Curt.  7,  c.  6.  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  independent 
since  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

Abila,  or  Abyla,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite 
mountain  called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
only  eighteen  miles  distant.  These  two  moun- 
tains are  called  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and 
vere  said  formerly  to  have  been  united,  till 
the  hero  separated  them,  and  made  a  com- 
munication between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  seas.  Slrab.  3. — jT/ete,  1,  c.  5,  1.  2, 
c.  6.— Plin.  3. 

Abisares,  an  Indian  prince,  who  offered 
to  surrender  to  Alexander.     Curl.  8,  c.  12. 

Abisaris,  a  country  beyond  the  Hydaspes 
in  India.     Arrian. 

Abnoba,  [mountains  of  Germany,  among 
■which  are  the  sources  of  the  Danube. 
Now,  the  Black  Mountains.  Tacit.  Germ.  1.] 

AE0BRicA,a  town  ofLusitania.  Plin.  4,  c. 
~0. — Another  in  Spain. 

ABffiCRiTus,  a  BcKotian  general,  killed  with 
a  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chteronea 
against  the  j^ltolians.     Plut.  in  Aral. 

Abolani,  a  people  of  Latium,  near  Alba. 
Pbn.  5,  c.  5. 

AbonitIchos,  [a  town  of  Paphlagonia, 
south-east  from  the  promontory  Carambis, 
called  lonopolis  aftei'  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Now  Ainehboli.     Arrian  in  Peripl.'] 

Aborigines,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Italy  ;  or,  according  to  others,  a  nation  con- 
ducted by  Saturn  into  Latium,  where  they 
taught  the  us*;  uf  letters  to  Evander,  the  king 
of  the  country.  Their  posterity  was  called 
Latini,  from  Latinus,  one  of  their  kings. — 
They  assisted  /Eneas  against  Turnus.  Rome 
Was  built  in  theircountry.  The  word  signifies 
without  origin,  or  whose  origin  isnot  knoivn, 
a.nd  is  generally  applied  to  the  origmal  inha- 
titants  of  any  country.     Lrr.  I.e.  1,  fcc. — 


Dionys.Hal.  1,  c.  lO.—Juslin.A%  c.  1. — Plin. 
5,0.  5. — Slrab.  5. 

AnoRRAS  a  river  of  Mesopotamia.  Slrab. 
16.  vid.  Chnboras. 

Abraijates,  a  king  of  Susa,  who  when 
his  wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyrus,  and  humanely  treated,  surrendered 
himself  and  his  troops  to  the  conrjueror.  He 
was  killed  in  the  first  battle  which  he  under- 
took in  the  cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stab- 
bed herself  on  his  corpse.  Cyrus  raised  a 
monument  on  their  tomb.  Xenoph.  Ct/rop.3, 
6,  &.C. 

Abrentips,  was  made  governor  of  Ta- 
rentum  by  Annibal.  He  betrayed  his  trust 
to  the  enemy  to  gain  the  favours  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman 
army.     Polymn.  8. 

Abrocomas,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
He  was  killed  at  Thermopylje.  Herodol.  7, 
c.  224. — Plant,  in  Cleom. 

AsRoni^TUs,  a  name  given  to  Parrhasius 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous 
manner  of  his  living,     vid.  Parrhasius. 

ABRON,an  Athenian,  who  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  the  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks.  Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are 
preserved.  Suidas. — A  grammarian  of 
Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome. — An- 
other who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus. — 
A  Spartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the  orator.  Plut. 
in  10.  Oral. — A  native  of  Argos,  famous  for 
his  debauchery. 

Abronycus,  an  Athenian  very  serviceable 
to  Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta. 
Thucijd.  1,  c.  91.— Herodot.  8,  c,  21. 

AbronIus,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Au- 
gustan age.     He  wrote  some  fables.     Se.^ee. 

Abrota,  the  wife  of  Nisus  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  jEgeus.  As  a  monument  to  her 
chastity,  Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordered  the 
garments  which  she  wore  to  become  the  mo- 
dels of  fashion  in  Megara.  Plut.  Q^uest.  Grmc. 

Abrotcjkum,  the  mother  of  Themistocles. 
Plut.  in  Them. — A  town  of  Africa,  near  the 
Syrtes.  Plin.  5,  c.  4. — A  harlot  of  Thrace. 
Plut.  in  Aral. 

Abrus,  a  city  of  the  Sapaei.  Paus.  7,  c.  10. 

Abrxpoms,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  from 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia.     Liv.  42,  c.  13  and  41. 

Abskus,  a  giant,  son  of 'i'artarus  and  Ter- 
ra.    Hygin.  Prmf.  fab. 

Absinthii,  a  people  on  the  coasts  of  Pou- 
tus,  where  there  is  also  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name.     Herodot.  6,  c.  34. 

[AnsvRTiDKS  or  Apsyrtides,  islands  in 
the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  lUyricum,  men-- 
tioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Ptolemy. 
They  were  so  called  from  Absyrlus,  Medea's 
brother,  who  was  said  to  have  been  killed 
there  by  his  sister.  They  are  separated  by  a 
channel,  and  are  now  called  Cherso  and  Ose- 
lO-     btrah.l.'] 

Absyktus,  a  son  of  vEetes  king  of  Colchis 
and  llypsea.  Hissister  Medea,  as  she  fled  away 
with  Jason,tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and  strewed 
hi«  limbs  in  her  father's  way,  to  ptop  his  ptir- 
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suit.  Some  say  that  she  murdered  him  in  Col- 
chis, [others  in  one  of  the  Absyrtides,  while 
others  again  lay  the  scene  at  Tomos,  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Euxine.  It  has  been 
raaintained  on  the  contrary  that  he  was  not 
murdered,  but  that  he  arrived  safe  in  Illyri- 
cum.]  Lucan.  3,  v.  190. — Slrab.  7. — Hygm. 
tah.23.—JponoJ.  1,  c.  O.—Flacc.  8,  v.  s'Pl.— 
Ovid.  Trist.  3.  el.  9.—Cic.  de  JVa.'.  D.  3,  c. 
19.— P/m.  3.  c.  21  and  26. 

AbulItes,  governor  of  Susa,  betrayed  his 
trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
province.     Curl.  5,  c.  2. — Diod.  17. 

[Abus,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Hum- 
ber.'\ 

Abydos,  [an  inland  town  of  Thebais  in 
Upper  Egypt, famous  forthe  palace  of  Mem- 
non  and  the  magnilicent  temple  of  Osiris. 
Now,  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  its  modern  name  of 
Madfuni  expresses — Plat,  de  hid.  et  Osir. 
— A  city  of  Asia,  founded  by  the  Milesians, 
situate  on  the  Hellespont,  and  lying  opposite 
to  Sestos.  Some  make  the  straight  only  half 
a  mile,  others,  two  miles  wide.  Strabo  reck 
ons  3750  paces  from  the  port  of  Abydos  to 
that  of  Sestos.  It  is  famous  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  made  there  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  for  the  loves  of  Leander  and 
Hero.  Its  situation  was  formerly  very  impor- 
tant, as  it  commanded  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Archipelago. 
It  was  attacked  by  Philip  of  Macedon,and  the 
inhabitants  devoted  themselves  to  death  with 
their  families,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Liv.  31,  c.  18. — Lucan.  2,  v. 
674.— JusHn.  2,  c.  13. — Musceus.  in  Her.  & 
Leand.—Flacc.  1.  v.  285.] 
Aby  a.  Fid.  Abila. 
Abyssinia,  a  large  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Upper  Ethiopia,  where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise. 
The  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  of  Arabian  ori- 
gin, and  were  little  known  to  the  ancients. 

AcACALLis,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Philan- 
der and  Phylacis  by  Apollo.  These  children 
were  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete;  but 
a  goat  gave  them  her  milk,  and  preserved 
their  life.  Paus.  10,  c.  16.— A  daughter  of 
Minos,  mother  of  Cydon,  by  Mercury,  and  of 
Amphithemis  by  Apollo.  Paus.  8,  c.  53. — 
Jjpollon.  4,  v.  1433. 

AcACESiUM,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by 
Acacus  son  of  Lycaon.  Mercury,  surnamed 
Acacesius,  because  brought  up  by  Acacus  as 
his  foster-father,  was  worshipped  there.  Paus. 
8,  c.  3,  36,  Szc. 

AcAcius,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror Julian. 

AcADEMiA,a  place  near  Athens,  surround- 
ed with  high  trees,  and  adorned  with  spacious 
covered  walks.  [It  derived  its  name  from  one 
Academus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged,  and  who  appropriated  it 
according  to  some,  to  gymnastic  sports  and 
exercises.]  Here  Plato  opened  his  school  of 
Philosophy,  and  from  this,  every  place  sacred 
to  learning  has  ever  since  been  called  Jlcade- 
mia.  To  exclude  from  it  profaneness  and  dis- 
sipation, it  was  even  forbidden  to  laugh  there. 
It  was  c^ll.ed  Academia  velus,iQ>  distinguish  it 


from  the  second  Academy  founded  by  Arcesi- 
laus,  who  made  some  few  alterations  in  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  from  the  thirdvikiich 
was  established  by  Carneades.  Cic.  de  div.  1  ^ 
c.  S.—Diog.  ■i.—JElian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  35. 

AcADEMOS',  an  Athenian,  who  discovered 
to  Castor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus  had  con- 
cealed their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  am- 
ply rewarded  him.     Plut.  in  Thes. 

Ac'Ai.ANDRUS,  or  Acalyndrus,  a  river  fall- 
ing into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  [Now,  the  6'a- 
landrella.']     Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

AcAMAS,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phasdra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the 
Trojans  after  her  elopement  from  Menelaus. 
in  his  embassy  he  had  a  son,  called  Munitus 
by  Laodice.thedaugjiter  of  Priam.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  Trojan  war, and  afterwards 
built  the  townof  AcamantanjinPhrygia,anCl 
on  his  return  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  after 
his  own  name  at  Athens.  Pawi.  10,  c.  26. — Q. 
CaJab.  I'i.—Hygin.  108. 

AcAMPSiS,  a  river  of  Colchis.  [It  sepa- 
rates Armenia  from  Colchis.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Acampsisfrom  its  impetuous  course, 
which  forbude  all  approaches  to  the  shore. 
This  name  was  applied  to  it  at  its  mouth,  its 
true  name  in  the  interior  was  Boas.  Arnan.^ 
Perip.] 

AcANTHA,  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acanthus,  [a  town  near  mount  Athos, 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.  Here  Xer- 
xes is  said  to  have  made  his  canal  of  seven 
stadia,  in  order  to  convey  his  ships  into  the 
Sinus  Singiticus,  without  doubling  the  pro- 
montory of  Athos.  Thucyd.  4,  84.— JVie/a, 
2,  c.  2. — Another  in  Egypt,  near  Memphis* 
now  Bisalta,  or  according  to  D'Anville,  Da- 
shur.     Plin.  5,  c.  28.] 

AcARiA,  a  fountain  of  Corinth,  where  to- 
las cut  off  the  head  of  Eurystheus.  Slrab.  8. 
AcARNANiA,  a  country  of  Epirus,  at  the 
n»rth  of  the  Ionian  sea,  divided  from  iEtolia 
by  the  Achelous.  The  inhabitants  reckone<X 
only  six  months  in  the  year;  they  were  lux- 
urious, and  addicted  to  pleasure,  so  that  ,-^oi- 
5/8-X5C  AKn^Yatvtoi, porcellus  Acarnas  became 
proverbial.  Their  horses  were  famous.  It 
received  its  name  from  Acarnas.  Plin.  2,  c. 
90.— Mela,  2,  c.  2.—Strab.  7  and  9.— Paus. 
,  c.  24. — Lucian.  in  Dial.  Meretr. 
Acarnas  and  Amphotgrus,sons  of  AIcmsEon 
and  Callirhoe.  Alcmaeon  being  murdered  by 
the  brothers  of  Alphesiboes,  his  former  wife, 
Callirhoe  obtained  from  Jupiter, thather chil- 
dren, who  were  still  in  the  cradle,  might,  by 
a  supernatural  power,  suddenly  grow  up  ta 
punish  their  father's  murderers.  This  was 
ranted.  Fid.  AlcmEEon.— Paus.  8,  c.  24. — 
Ovid.  Met.  9.  fab.  10. 

Acarnas  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  mountain 
of  Attica.     Scncc  in  Hijipol.  v.  20. 

Acastus,  son  of  Pelias  king  of  Thessaly, 
by  Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  Hyppo- 
lyte,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  ^a- 
cus,  when  in  banishment  at  her  husband's 
court.  Peleus, rejecting  the  addresseflof  Hip- 
polvffrfwasaccus'ed  before  AcasttisO^aitempts  ' 
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upon  her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  chase,  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan,  by  order  of  Ju- 
piter, delivered  Peleus,  who  returned  to  Thcs- 
saly,  and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  wife- 
rid.  Peleus  and  Astydamia.  —  Ovid.  Met.  8, 
V.  306.  Her.  Ep.  13,  v.  25.~J^pollod.  l,c.  9, 
&c. — The  second  archon  at  Athens. 

AcATHANTus,  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Strab. 
16. 

ArcA  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus, 
shepherd  of  king  Numitor's  flock',  who 
brought  up  Romulus  and  llcmus,  who  had 
been  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. — 
From  her  wantonness,  she  was  called  Liipa, 
whence  the  fable  that  Romuluswas  suckled  by 
a  she-wolf  Dinni/.s.  Hal.  1,  c  18- — Liv.  ],c. 
4. — .^ul.  Gell.  6,  c.  7. — The  Romans  yearly 
celebrated  certain  festivals,  rid.  Laurentalin, 
in  honourof  another  of  the  same  name,  which 
arose  from  this  circumstance  :  the  keeper  of 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  one  da}'  playing;  at 
dice,  made  the  god  one  of  the  number,  on 
condition  that  if  Hercules  was  defeated,  he 
should  make  him  a  present,  but  if  he  con- 
quered, he  should  be  entertained  with  an  ele- 
gant feast,  and  share  his  bed  with  a  beautiful 
female.  Hercules  was  victorious,  and  accord- 
ingly Acca  was  conducted  to  the  bed  of  Her- 
cules, who  in  reality  came  to  see  her,  and  told 
her  in  the  morning  to  go  into  the  streets,  and 
salute  with  a  kiss  the  first  man  she  met.  This 
was  Tarrutius,  an  old  unmarried  man,  who, 
not  displeased  with  Acca's  liberty,  loved  her 
and  made  her  the  heiress  of  all  his  posses- 
sions. These,  at  her  death,  she  gave  to  the 
Roman  people,whence  the  honours  paid  to  her 
memory.  Plut.  Q,uast.  Rom.  &  in  Romul. — 
A  companion  of  Camilla.  Firg.  JEn.  11,  v. 
£20. 

AcciA  or  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus, 
and  died  about  40  years  0.  C.  Diod. — Sud. 
in  Aug.  4. — Variola,  an  illustrious  female, 
whose  cause  was  elegantly  pleaded  by  Plinv. 
Plin.  6.  ep.  33. 

L.  Accius,a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Quinctilian  has  imputed  to 
the  unpolished  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
translated  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
but  of  his  numerous  pieces  only  some  of  the 
names  are  known;  and  among  these,  his  Nup- 
tife,  Mercator,  Neoptolemus,  Phoenice,  Me- 
dea, Atreus,  &c.  The  great  marks  of  honour 
which  he  received  at  Rome,  may  be  collected 
from  this  circumstance,  that  a  man  was  se- 
verely reprimanded  by  a  magistrate  for  men- 
tioning his  name  without  reverence.  Some 
few  of  his  verses  are  preserved  in  Cicero  and 
other  writers.  He  died  about  180  years  B.C. 
Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.— Or«f.  Am.  l,el.  15, 
V.  \9.—^uinclil.  10,c.  l.—  Cic.  ad  All.  &inBr. 
it  Oral.  3,  c.  16.  —A  famous  orator  of  Pisau- 
rum  in  Cicero's  age. — Labeo,  a  foolish  poet 
mentioned  Pers.  l,  v.  50.— -Tullius,  a  prince 
of  the  Volsci,  very  inimical  to  the  Romans. 
Coriolanus,whenbanishedby  his  countrymen, 
fled  to  him,  and  led  his  armies  against  Rome. 
Liv.  2,  c.  •yi.—PluL  in  Corivf. 
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Acco,  a  general  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul. 
C(cs.  bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  4.  and  44. 

AcK,  [more  properly  Aco,  a  seaport  town 
of  Phcenicia,  afterwards  called  Ptolemais, 
from  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt.  It  is 
now  called  by  the  Ar<ihs,  Akka,  and  by  the 
Europeans,  Acre.'] — A  place  of  Arcadia,  near 
Megalopolis,  where  Orestes  was  cured  from 
the  persecution  of  the  furies,  who  had  a  tem- 
ple there.     PffMi.  8,  V.  34. 

AcERATt's,  a  soothsayer,  who  remained 
alone  at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerx- 
es frightened  away  the  inhabitants.  Herodot. 
o,  c.  37. 

AcKRBAS,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre, 
who  married  Dido.  f^td.  Sichajus. — Juslin. 
18,  c.  4. 

AcKKR^,  [a  town  of  Italy,  west  of  Cre- 
mona and  north  of  Placentia,  now  La  Girola 
or  Gkerra.'] — another  in  Campania,  [now 
Acerra]  near  the  river  Clanis.  It  still  sub- 
sists, and  the  frequent  inundations  from  the 
river  which  terrified  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
are  now  prevented  by  the  large  drains  dug 
there.     Firg.  G.  2,  v.  225.— Liv.  8,  c.  17. 

AcESiA,  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
which  received  this  name  from  Philoctetes, 
whose  wound  was  cured  there.  Philosir. 

[AcESiNEs,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  In- 
dia, falling  into  the  Indus.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  modern  Ravei,  but  Ma- 
jor Rennell  makes  it  to  be  the  Jenaub.  Ar- 
rian.  5,c.22.  Theophrasl.  4,  c.  12. — Plin. 
37,  c.  15.] 

AcESius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,.in  Elis  and 
.\ttica,  as  a  god  of  medicine.  Paus.  6,  c.  24. 

AcESTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  after  king 
Acestes,  and  known  also  by  the  name  of  Se- 
gesta.  It  was  built  by  iEneas,  who  left  here 
part  of  his  followers  as  he  was  going  to  Italy. 
rirg.  ^n.  5,  v.  746,  &c. 

Acestes,  son  of  Crinisus  and  Egesta,  was 
king  of  the  country  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily, 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
kindly  entertained  /Eneas  during  his  voyage, 
and  helped  him  to  bury  his  father  on  mount 
Eryx.  In  commemoration  of  this,  jEneas 
built  a  city  there,  called  Acesta,  from  Aces- 
tes.    Virg.  ^^n.  5,  v.  746. 

AcESTODOKUs,  a  Greek  historian,  who 
mentions  the  review  which  Xerxes  made  of 
his  forces  beforethe  battle  of  Salamis.  Phit. 
tn  Themist. 

AcHABYTos,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Rhodes, 
where  Jupiter  had  a  temple. 

AcHa:i,  [the  descendants  of  Achaeus  one  of 
the  sons  of  Xuthus.  Achasus,  having  com- 
mitted an  accidental  homicide,  fled  into  La- 
conia,  where  he  died,  and  where  his  posteri- 
ty remained  under  the  name  of  Achat  until 
tJiey  were  expelled  by  the  Heraclida;.  Up- 
on this,  they  laid  claim  to  the  quarter  occu- 
pied by  the  lonians  or  descendants  of  Ion  the 
other  son  of  Xuthus,  dispossessed  them  of 
their  cities,  and  called  the  country,  from 
their  own  name,  Achaia.]  The  names  of 
these  cities  are  Pellene,  ^gira,  iEgse,  Burn, 
Tritxa,   iEgium,   Rhypes,    Olenos,    Hclice, 
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Patrae,  Dyme,  and  Pharac.  The  inhabit 
ants  of  these  three  last  began  a  famous  con- 
federacy, 284  years  B.  C.  which  continued 
formidable  upwards  of  130  years,  under  the 
name  of  the  .Lehman  league,  and  was  most  il- 
lustrious whilst  supported  by  the  splendid  vir- 
tues and  abilities  of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen. 
Their  arms  were  directed  against  the  ^to- 
lians  for  three  years,  with  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  they  grew  powerful 
by  the  accession  of  neighbouring  states,  and 
freed  their  country  from  foreign  slavery,  til! 
at  last  they  were  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
and,  after  one  year's  hostilities,  the  Achsan 
leaguewastotallydestroyed,B.  C.  147.  [The 
Peloponnesus  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  the  province  of 
Achaia.  It  was  so  called,  because  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Corinth,  the  Achseans  were  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  communities.]  The 
name  oi  Achat  is  generally  applied  to  all  the 
Greeks  indiscriminately,  by  the  poets,  vid. 
Achaia.  Herodot.  1,  c.  145,  1.  8.  c.  36. — Stal. 
Theb.  2,  V.  \Q4.—Polyb.—Lw.  1.  27,  32,  kc 
— Plut.  inPhilop. — PHn. 4,  c. 5.— Ovid.  Met, 
4,  V.  605. — Paws.  7,  c.  1,  &c. — Also  a  people 
of  Asia  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  Ovid 
ep.  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  27. 

AcHiEMENES,  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great;  whose  de- 
scendants were  called  Achsemenides,  and 
formed  a  separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which 
the  kings  were  members.  Cambyses,  son  of 
Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed,  charged  his  nobles, 
and  particularly  the  Achsemenides,  not  to 
suffer  the  Medes  to  recover  their  former  pow- 
er, and  abolish  the  empire  of  Persia-  Hero- 
dot.  1,0.  125, 1.  3,c.  65,  1.  7,  c.  11.— ffom/. 
2.  od.  12,  V.  21. — A  Persian,  made  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

AcH^MENiA,  part  of  Persia,  called  after 
Achaemenes.  Hence  Achamenius.  Horat. 
Epod.  13.  v.  12. 

AchjEMenides,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of 
Adramastus,  and  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  abandoned  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  iEneas,  on  his  voyage  to  Italy,  found 
him.     Virg.  JEii.  3,  v.  624.  Ovid.  ib.  417. 

Achj^eorum  static,  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polyx- 
ena  was  sacrificed  to  the  shade  of  Achilles, 
and  where  Hecuba  punished  Polymnestor, 
who  had  murdered  her  son  Polydorus. 

AchjEus,  a  kingcf  Lydia,hung  by  his  sub 
jects  for  his  extortion.  Ovid,  in  ib. — A  son  of 
Xuthus  of  Thessaly.     He  fled,  after  the  ac 
cidental  murder   of    a  man,  to   Laconia 
where  the  inhabitants    were   called    from 
him  Achaei.     Slmb.S. — Pans.  7.   c.  1.  vid 

Ach(Bi. A  tragic  poet  of   Eretria,  who 

wrote  43  tragedies,  of  which  some  of  the 
titles  are  preserved,  such  as  Adrastus,  Li- 
nus, Cycuus,  Eumenides,  Philoctetes,  Piri- 
thous,  Theseus,  ffidipus,  &c. ;  of  these  on- 
ly one  obtained  the  prize.  He  lived  some 
time  after  Sophocles Another  of  Syra- 
cuse, author    of    ten   tragedies. A   river 

which  falls  into  the  Euxine.  Arrianin  Peripl. 
— A  relation  of  Antiochusthe  Great,  appoint- 


ed governor  of  all  the  king's  provinces  be- 
yond Taurus.  He  aspired  to  sovereign  pow- 
er, which  he  disputed  for  8  years  withAntio- 
chus,  and  was  at  last  betrayed  by  a  Cretan. 
His  limbs  were  cut  off,  and  his  body  sewed 
in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was  exposed  on  a  gibbet. 
Polyb.  8. 

Achaia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  at  the 
north  of  Elis  on  the  bay  of  Corinth.  It  was 
originally  called  jEgialua  {skore)  from  its 
situation.  The  lonians  called  it  Ionia,  when 
they  settled  there  ;  and  it  received  the  name 
of  Achaia  from  the  Achcei,  who  dispossessed 
the  lonians.  vid.  Achmi. — A  small  part  of 
Phthiotis  was  also  called  Achaia,  of  which 
Alos  was  the  capital. 

AcHAicuM  BELLCM.     vid.  Achaei. 
AcHARENsKs,  a  people  of  Sicily  near  Sy- 
racuse.    Cic.  in  Ver.  3. 

AcHARwa;,  a  village  of  Attica.  Thucyd. 
2,  c.  19. 

Achates,  a  friend  of  jEneas,  whose  fide- 
lity was  soexemplary,  that  Fidus  Achateshe- 
came  a  proverb.  y'irg.AEn.  1,  v.  316. — A 
river  of  Sicily. 

AcHELoiDES,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si- 
rens as  daughters  of  Achelous.  Ovid.  Met. 
5,  fab.  15. 

Achelous,  the  son  of  Oceanus  or  Sol,  by 
Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Epirus  As  one  of  the  numerous 
suitors  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  Qllneus,  he  en- 
tered the  listagainst  Hercules,  and  being  infe- 
rior, changed  himself  into  a  serpent,  and  after- 
wards into  an  ox-  Hercules  broke  off  one  of 
his  horns,  and  Achelous  being  defeated,  retired 
in  disgrace  into  his  bed  of  waters.  The  broken 
horn  was  taken  up  by  the  nymphs,  and  filled 
with  fruits  and  flowers;  andafterithadforsome 
time  adorned  the  hand  of  the  conqueror,  it 
was  presented  to  the  goddess  of  Plenty.  Some 
say  that  he  was  changed  into  a  river  after  the 
victory  of  Hercules.  The  river  is  in  Epirus, 
and  rises  in  mount  Pindus,  and  after  dividing 
Acarnania  from  .flCtolia,  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea.  The  sand  and  mud  which  it  carries  down, 
have  formed  some  islands  at  its  mouth.  [The 
Achelous  is  now  called  Aspro  Potamo,  or  the 
White  river.  The  fable  respecting  the  con- 
test of  Hercules  with  the  river  god,  alludes 
evidently  to  the  draining  of  the  neighbour- 
ing land,  and  one  branch  of  the  river.  The 
islands  at  its  mouth  are  the  Echinades. 
Near  them  are  the  Oxeue,  now  Curolari.^ 
HfTodot.  2,  c.  IQ.—Slrab.  \Q.—Ovid.  Met. 
8,  fab.  5,  1.  9,  fab.  1.  Amor.  3,  el  6,  v.  35. 
— Apollod.  1,  c  3  and  7,  1    2,  c.   7.  Hygin. 

prw/.  fab. A  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into 

the  Alpheus. Anotherflowingfrom  mount 

oipylus.     Paus   8,  c.  38. 

Acheron,  a  river  of  Thesprotia,  in  Epiru?, 
[now  the  J5e/ic/tj,]falliuginto  thebayof  Am- 
bracia.  Homer  called  it,  from  the  dead  ap- 
pearance of  its  waters,  one  of  the  rivers  of 
hell,  and  the  fable  has  been  adopted  by  all  suc- 
ceedingpoets,whomake  the  god  of  the  stream 
to  be  the  son  of  Ceres  without  a  father,  and 
say  that  he  concealed  himself  in  hell  for  fear 
of  the  Titan?,  and  was  changed  into  a  bitter 
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stream,  over  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  are 
at  lirst  conveyed  It  receives,  say  they,  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  because  a  deadly  languor 
seizes  them  at  the  hour  of  dissolution  Some 
make  him  son  of  Titan,  and  suppose  that  he 
was  plunged  into  hell  by  Jupiter,  for  supply 
in"  the  Titans  with  water.  The  word  Ache- 
ron is  often  taken  for  hell  itself.  Horat.  1, 
od.  3,  v.  ZQ.—Virg.  G.  2,  v  292.  ^n.  2  v. 
295,&c— S/ra6.  7.— Luca7i.  3,  V.  16— Si/  2 

Silv.  6,  V.  80. — Liv  8,  c.  24. Also  a  river 

in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  in  Italy,  [now 
the  Savuto]     Justin.  12,  c.  2. 

AcHERONTiA,a  townof  Apulia  on  a  moun 
tain,  thence  called  JVidus  by  Horat,  3,  od.  4, 
V.  14  [now  ^cere?i2a.] 

AcHERUsiA,  a  lake  of  Egypt  near  Mem- 
I^his,  over  which,as  Diodorus,  lib.  1,  mentions, 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  wereconveyed,  and  re- 
ceived sentence  according  to  the  actions  of 
their  life.  The  boat  was  called  Baris,  and 
the  ferryman  Charon.  Hence  arose  the  fable 
of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  &c.  afterwards  im- 
ported into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  and  adopted 
in  the  religion  of  the  country — There  was  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  Epirus. 

AcHERUPiAS,  a  peninsula  of  Bithynia, 
where  Hercules,  as  is  reported,  dragged  Ce- 
berus  out  of  hell.   Xenoph-  Anab  6. 

Achillas,  a  sjeneral  of  Ptolemy  who  mur- 
dered Pompey  the  Great.  Plat. in  Pomp  — 
Lucan.  8,  v.  538. 

[  Achillea,  an  island  near  the  mouthof  the 
Borysthenes,  or  more  properly  the  western 
part  of  the  Dromns  Achillis  insulated  by  a 
small  arm  of  the  sea.  Strabo  7.  vid.  Dro- 
mus  Achillis  and  Leuoe.] 

[AcHiLLiiuM.atownontheCimmerianBos 
porus,  where  anciently  was  a  temple  of  Achil 
les.  It  lay  near  the  modern  Buschuk.  Man- 
nerl-  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  4.  p.  326.] 

AcHiLLKSJs  or  AauiLEUs,  a  Roman  ge 
neral  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who 
rebelled,  and  for  five  years  maintained  the  im 
perial  dignity  at  Alexandria.  Dioclesian  at 
last  marched  against  him  ;  and  because  he 
had  supported  a  long  siege,  the  emperor  or- 
dered him  to  be  devoured  by  lions. 

AcHiLLEis,  a  poem  of  Statins,  in  which 
he  describes  the  education  and  memorable  ac- 
tions of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imper 
feet  The  poet's  immature  death  deprived 
the  world  of  a  vaUi^.ble  hist  'ry  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  this  famous  hero.  Vid.  Sta- 
tius. 

Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Tro 
jan  war.  During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plung- 
ed him  in  the  Styx,  and  made  every  part  of 
his  body  invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by 
which  she  held  him.  His  education  was  in- 
trusted to  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  taught 
him  the  art  of  war,  and  made  him  master  of 
music,  and  by  feeding  him  with  the  marrow 
of  wild  beasts,  rendered  him  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive. He  was  taught  eloquence  by  Phoenix, 
whom  he  ever  after  loved  and  respected. 
Thetis,  to  prevent  him  from  going  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  where  she  knew  he  was  to  perish, 
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privately  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes, 
where  he  was  disguised  in  a  female  dress,  and, 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  king's  daughters, 
made  Deidamia  mother  of  Neoptolemus.  As 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of 
Achilles,  Ulysses  went  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  in  the  habitof  a  merchant,  and  expos- 
ed jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  choosin-- 
the  arms, discovered  his  sex, and  went  to  war. 
Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis,  made  him 
a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was  proof 
against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
Agamemnon  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Briseis, 
who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  Lyrnessus.  For  this  affront  he  re- 
fused o  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of 
his  friend  Patroclus  recalled  him  to  action, 
and  to  revenge,  vid.  Patroclus.  He  slew 
Hector,  the  bulwark  of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse 
by  the  heels  of  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it 
three  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  After 
thus  appeasing  the  shade  of  his  friend,  he 
yielded  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Priam, 
and  permitted  the  aged  father  to  ransom  and 
carry  away  Hector's  body.  In  the  10th  year 
of  the  war,  Achilles  was  charmed  with  Po- 
lyxena  ;  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris  aim- 
ed an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at  Si- 
gaeum  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him, 
and  temples  raised  to  his  memory.  It  is  said, 
that  after  the  taking  of  Troy,theghostof  Achil- 
les af  peared  to  the  Greeks,  and  demanded  of 
them  Polyxena,  who  accordingly  was  sacri- 
ficed on  his  tomb  by  his  son  Neoptolemus, 
Some  say  that  this  sacrifice  was  voluntary, 
and  that  Polyxena  was  so  grieved  at  his  death, 
that  she  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  The 
Ihessalians  yearly  sacrificed  a  black  and  a 
white  bull  on  his  tomb.  It  is  reported  that 
he  married  Helen  after  the  siege  of  Troy  ; 
but  others  maintain,  that  this  marriage  hap- 
pened after  his  death,  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
where  many  of  the  ancient  heroes  lived,  as 
in  a  separate  elysium  vid.  Leuce.  When 
Achilles  was  young,  his  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  preferred  a  long  life,  spent  in  ob- 
scurity and  retirement,  or  a  few  years  of  mi- 
litary fame  and  glory  .''  and  to  his  honour  he 
made  choice  of  the  latter.  Some  ages  after 
the  Trojan  war,  Alexander,  going  to  the  con- 
quest of  Persia,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  and  admired  the  hero  who  had 
found  a  Homer  to  publish  his  fame  to  posteri- 
to.  Xf-noph.  de  venat. — Plut.  in  Alex. — De 
facie  in  Orbe  Lun.  De  music.  De  amic.  mult. 
(^ucEst.  Greer, — Pans.  3,  c.  18,  <Scc. — Diod.  17. 
—Stat.  Achil— Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  3,  &c. 
Trist.  3,  el.  5,  v.  37,  kc.—Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
472,  488,  1.  2,  v.  275,  1.  6,  v.  58,  kc.—Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  13.— Hygin.  fab.  96  and  110.— 
S/rafe.  14.— P/m.  35,  c.  15.— Max.  Tyr.Oraf. 
Ti.— Horat.  8, 1,  od.  I.  2,  od.  4.  and  16, 1.  4. 
od.  6,  2,  ep.  2,  v.  42.— Horn.  II.  &r  Od.—Dit- 
hjs.  Cret.  1,  2,  3,  &c. — Dares  Phryg. — Jw. 
7,  V.  210.— Apoilon.  Argon.  4,  v.  869.— 
There  were  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
The  most  known  were — a  man  who  received 
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Juno  when  she  fled  from  Jupiter's  courtship 
— the  preceptor  of  Chiron  the  centaur — a  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  declared  by  Pan  to  be 
fairer  than  Venus — a  man  who  instituted  the 
ostracism  at  Athens. — Tatius,  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, originally  a  pagan,  but  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  made  a  bishop.  He  wrote  a  mix- 
ed history  of  great  men,  a  treatise  on  the 
sphere,  tactics,  a  romance  on  the  lovesof  Cii- 
tophonaudLeucippe,&c.  Some  manuscripts 
of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
and  Palatinate  libraries.  [The  best  edition  of 
his  works, is  that  hyBoden, Lips.  1776.  8vo.] 

AchIvi,  [a  name  given  by  the  Roman  po- 
ets to  the  people  of  Greece,  or  Achaia.  Ho- 
mer uses  the  term  to  express  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Trojans.] 

AcHLAD.KUs,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed 
by  Aristomenes.     Paus.  4,  c.  19. 

AcicHORius,  a  general  with  Brennus  in 
the  expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook 
against  Pasonia.     Paus.  10,  c.  10. 

AciDALiA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name  in  Bceotia,  sacred  to 
her.  The  Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain. — 
Virg.  ^n.  1,  V.  120.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  468. 

AciDAS,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  former- 
ly called  Jardanus.     Paus.  5,  c.  5. 

AciLiA,  a  plebian  family  at  Rome,  which 
traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans. — The 
mother  of  Lucan. 

AciLiA  LEX  was  enacted,  A.  U.  C  5.56,  by 
Acilius  the  tribune,  for  the  plantation  of  five 
colonies  in  Italy.  Liv.  32,  c  29. — Another 
called  also  Calpurnia,  [A.  U.C.  683,  that  in 
trials  for  extortion,  sentence  should  be  passedt 
after  the  cause  was  once  pleaded,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  a  second  hearing.  Cic. 
proam  in  Verr.  17.  1.  Ascon  m  Cic] 

M.  Acii.iuss  Balbus,  was  consul  with 
Fortius  Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.  It  is  said,  that 
during  his  consulship,  milk  and  blood  fell  from 
heaven.  Plin.  2,  c.  26. — Glabrio,  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  who  with  a  legion  quelled  the 
insurgent  slaves  in  Etruria.  Being  consul 
with  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  A.  U.C.  563, 
he  conquered  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and  three 
days  were  appointed  for  a  public  thanksgiv- 
ing. He  stood  for  the  censorship  against  Ca- 
to, but  desisted  on  account  of  the  improper 
measures  used  by  his  competitor.  Justin. 
31,  c.  6.— Liv.  30,  c.  40, 1.  31,  c.  50, 1.  35,  c. 
10,  &c. — The  son  of  the  preceding,  erected  a 
temple  to  Piety,  which  his  father  had  vowed 
to  this  goddess  when  fi^'hting  against  Antio- 
chus. He  raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father, 
the  first  that  appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple 
of  piety  was  built  on  the  spot  where  once  a 
woman  had  fed  with  her  milk  her  aged  father, 
whom  the  senate  had  imprisoned,  and  exclud- 
ed from  all  aliment.  Kal.  Max.  2,  c.  5. — 
The  enactor  of  alaw  against  bribery. — A  pre- 
tor  in  the  time  that  Verres  was  accused  by 
Cicero. — A  man  accused  of  extortion,  and 
twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was  proconsul 
of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Csesar  in  thecivil 
%vars.     Ores.  Bell.   Civ.  3.  c.    15. — A    consul. 


whose  son  was  killed  by  Domitian,  because 
he  fought  with  wild  beasts.  The  true  cause 
of  this  murder  was,  that  young  Glabrio  was 
stronger  than  the  emperor,  who  therefore 
envied  him. — Juv.  4,  v.  94. 

AciLLA,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adrume- 
tuin  (some  read  Acolla).     Cces.  Afr.  c.  33. 

Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  nymph  Simethus.  Galataea  passion- 
ately loved  him  ;  upon  which  his  rival,  Po- 
lyphemus, though  jealousy,  crushed  him  to 
death  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The 
gods  changed  Acis  into  a  steam  which  rises 
from  mount  jEtna.     Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  8. 

AcMON,  a  native  of  LyrnessUs,  who  accom- 
panied -^neas  into  Italy.  His  father's  name 
was  Clytus.     Firg.  JEn.  10,  v.  128. 

AcMONiDES,  one  of  the  Cyclops,  Omd. 
Fast.  4,  V,  288. 

AcffiTES,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew 
bund  Bacchus  asleep,  and  carried  him  away. 
As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed 
into  sea-monsters.  But  Accetes  was  preserv- 
ed.    Ovid.  Met.  3.  fab.  8,  &c. 

AcoNTES,  one  of  Lycaon'sSO  sons.  Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  8. 

AcoNTEBS,  a  famous  hunter,  changed  into 
a  stone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials 
of  Perseus   and    Andromeda.     Ovid.  Met.   5. 

201. A   person   killed   in  the   wars   of 

.Sneas  and  Turnus,in  Italy.     Firg.  wEn.  11, 

615. 

•AcoNTiug,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana, 
fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin, 
and  being  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of 
the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  [wrote  on  an  ap- 
ple, which  he  presented  to  her,  the  following 
words,  "  I  swear  by  Diana,  Acontius  shall 
be  my  husband."  Cydippe  read  the  words, 
and  feeling  herself  compelled  by  the  oath  she 
had  inadvertently  made,  married  Acontius — 
Aristceiiet.  ep.  10. — Ovid.  Her.  ep.  20.] 

AcoNTOBUi.us,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  un- 
der Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  Apol- 
lon  Arg.  2. 

AcoRis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted  Evh- 
joras  king  of  Cyprus  against  Persia.  Diod. 
15. 

AcRA,  a  town  of  Italy, Euboea, Cy- 
prus,  Acarnania, Sicily, Africa, 

Sarmatia,  &c. 

AcradIna,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  taken 
by  Marcellus  the  Roman  consul.  Plui.  in 
Marcel. — Cic.  in  Vcrr.  4. 

AcRjEa,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asteiion, 

— A  surname  of  Diana, from  a  temple  built 
to  her  by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near  Ar- 
gos. A  surname  of  Juno.     Paus.  2,  c.  17. 

ACR.EPHNIA,  a  town  in  Bffiotia  ;  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Acraephnius.  Herodot.  8,  c. 
135. 

AcragallId.'E,  a  dishonest  nation  living 
anciently  near  Athens.  JEsch.  contra  Ctesiph. 

AcRAGAS.     Vid.  Agragas. 

.AcR-'txcs,  a  freed  man  of  Nero,  sent  into 
Asia  to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Tac. 
An.  15,  c.  45,  I.  16.  c.  23. 

AcRiAS.  one  ofHippodamia's  snitors.  Paus. 
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(J,  c.  21. He  built  Acrife,  a  town  of  Laco- 

nia.     W.  3,c.  21 

AcRiDoPHAGi,  an  iEthopian  nation,  who 
fed  upon  locusts,  and  lived  not  beyond  their 
40tli  year.  At  the  approach  of  old  age,  swarms 
of  winged  lice  attacked  them,  and  gnawed 
their  belly  and  breast,  till  the  patient  by  rub- 
bing himself  drew  blood,  which  increased  their 
number,  and  ended  in  his  death.  Diod.  3. — 
Pliti.  11,  c,  29.—Strab.  16. 

AcRloN,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lo- 
cris.     Cic-  dejin.  5,  c.  29. 

AcRisioNEus,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
Argives,  from  Acrisius,  one  of  their  ancient 
kings,  or  from  Acrisione,  a  town  of  Argolis, 
called  after  a  daughterof  Acrisiusof  the  same 
name,  f^irg.  JEn.  7,  v.  410. 

AcRisiONiADEs,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus, 
from  his  grandfather  Acrisius.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
V.  70. 

Acrisius,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ocalea,  daughterof  Mantineus.  He  was  born 
at  the  same  birth  as  Prcetus,  with  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother's 
womb.  After  many  dissensions  Proetus  was 
driven  from  Argos.  Acrisius  had  Danae  by 
Eurydice  daughterof  Laccdaemon  ;  andbein: 
told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter's  son 
■would  put  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae 
in  a  brazen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming 
a  mother.  She  however  became  pregnant, 
by  Jupiter  changed  mto  a  golden  shower;  and 
though  Acrisius  ordered  her,  and  her  infant 
called  Perseus,  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet 
they  were  saved ;  and  Perseus  soon  after  be 
caue  so  famous  for  his  actions,  that  Acrisius, 
anxious  to  see  so  renowned  a  grandson,  went 
to  Larissa.  Here  Perseus,  wishing  to  show 
his  skill  in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old 
man  who  proved  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom 
he  knew  not,  and  thus  the  oracle  was  unhap- 
pily fulfilled.  Acrisius  reigned  about  31  years. 
liygin.  fab.  63.— Ouirf.  Met.  4,  fab.  \Q.—Ho- 
rat.   3,   od.  \Q.—ApoliQd.  2,  c.  2,  kc.—Paus. 

2,  c.    16,  &c. — Fid.   Danae,  Perseus,  Poly- 
dectes. 

AcrItas,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  in  Pe- 
loponnesus.   Ptin.  4,  c  5. — Mela.  2,  c.  3. 

AcROATHON  or  AcROTHoos,  a  town  on  the 
top  of  mount  Athos,  whose  inhabitants  lived 
to  an  uncomon  old  age.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — 
Plin.  8.  c.  10. 

AcRocERACNiUM,  a  promotory  of  Epirus, 
with  mountains  called  Acroceraunia,  which 
project  between  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas- 
The  word  comes  from  *ic^®' ,  high,  andxsgav- 
*&, 'A  thunder  bolt,  because, on  account  oftheir 
great  height,  they  were  often  struck  with 
thunder.  Lucrel.  6,  v.  420. — PMn.  4,  c.  1. — 
f'irg.JEn.  3,v.  506.— Strab.  6.— 2ioraM,od. 

3.  V.  20. 

Acuo-coRiNTHUS,  [a high  hill  overhanging 
the  city  of  Corintii,  on  which  was  erected  a 
citadel,  called  also  by  the  same  name.  This 
situation  was  so  important  a  one,  as  to  be  sty- 
led by  Philip  the  fetters  of  Greece.  The  for- 
tress was  surprised  by  Antigonus,  but  recov- 
ered in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Aratus.    Strab. 


Q.—Pau3. 2,  c.4.—Plut.  in  Ji  rat. —Stat.  Theb. 
7,v.  106.] 

AcRON,  a  king  of  theCaeninenses,  killed  bv 
Romulus  ill  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of 
the  Salnnes.     His  spoils   were   dedicated  to 

Jupiter  Feretrius.     Plut.  in   Romul A 

physician  of  Agrigentum,  B.C. 439,  educateu 
at  Athens  with  Euipedocles.  He  wrote  phy- 
sical treatises  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  cured 
the  Athenians  of  a  plague,  by  lighting  fire 
near  the  houses  of  the  infected.     Plin.  29,  c. 

i . — Plut.  in  Jsid One  of  the  friends  of 

yEneas,  killed  by  JNlezentius.  Virg.  ^n.  10, 
v.  719. 

AcROPATos,  one  of  Alexander's  officer?, 
who  obtained  part  of  Media,  after  the  king's 
death.     Justin.  13,  c.  4. 

Acropolis,  the  citidel  of  Athens,  built  on 
a  rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.  [Here 
stood  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva. 3 
Paus.  in  Attic. 

AcROTATUS,  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
•Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  sou 

called  Areus.     Paus.  1,  c  13, 1.  3,  c.  6. 

A  son  of  .Areus,  who  was  greatly  loved  by 
Chelidonis,  wife  of  Cleonymus.  This  amour 
displeased  her  husband  who  called  Pyrrhus 
the  Epirot,  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  When 
Sparta  was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus 
was  seen  bra  vely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy,  and  commended  by  the  muUitude,  who 
congratulated  Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  to 
such  a  warlike  lover.     Plut.  in  Pyrrh. 

AcROTHoos.     vid.  Acroathon. 

AcTE,  (a«T)))  [denotes  properly  a  peninsula 
or  promontory  on  which  the  waves  break.  It 
was  a  name  given  to  the  sea-coast  about 
mount  Athos,  in  which  were  six  towns  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides — Acte  was  likewise  the 
ancient  name  of  Attica,  which  was  so  called 
from  its  being  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea. 
Thucyd.  4,  c.  109.— S/r«6o.  9.] 

Acta,  a  place  near  mount  Athos,  on  the 
^gean  Sea.     Thucyd.  4,  c.  109. 

AcT.EA,  one  of  the  Nereides.     Hesiod.  Th. 

250. — Homer.  II.  18,  v.  41. A  surname  of 

Ceres. A  daughter  of  Danaus.     jjpollod. 

2,  c.  1. 

AcTiEON,  a  famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aris- 
tasus  and  Autonoe  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
whence  he  is  called  Autoneius  heros.  He  saw 
Diana  and  her  attendants  bathing  near  Gar- 
gaphia,for  which  he  was  changed  into  a  stag, 
and  devoured  by  his   own  dogs.     Paus.  9,  c. 

2.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab,  3. A  beautiful  youth 

sonof  Melissus  of  Corinth,  whom  Archias,  one 
of  the  Heraclidae,  endeavoured  to  debauch 
and  carry  away.  He  was  killed  in  the  strug- 
gle which  in  consequence  of  this  happened 
between  his  father  and  ravisher.  Melissus 
complained  of  the  insult,  and  drowned  him- 
self; and  soon  after,  the  country  being  visit- 
ed by  a  pestilence,  Archias  was  expelled, 
Plut-  in  Amat. 

AcT.v.DS,  a  powerful  person  who  made  him- 
self master  of  a  part  of  Greece,  which  he 
called  Attica,  His  daughter  Agraulos  mar- 
ried  Cecrops,  whom  the  Athenians  called 
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their  first  king,  though  Actseus  reigned  be- 
fore him.     Paus.    1,    c.   2    and    14. The 

■word  is  of  the  same  signification  as  Atlicus 
an  inhabitant  of  Attica. 

AcTE,  a  mistress  of  Nero,  descended  from 

Attalus.     Sueton.  inKtr.  28. One  of  the 

HorJE.     Hygin.  fab.  183. 

AcTiA,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  As  she 
slept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  she  dreamt  that 
a  dragon  had  lain  with  her.  Nine  months 
after,  she  brought  forth,  having  previously 
dreamt  that  her  bowels  were  scattered  all 

over  the  world.     Sucl.  in  Aug.  94. Games 

sacred  to  Apollo  in  commemoration  of  the 
Tictory  of  Augustus  over  M.  Antony  at  Ac- 
tium.  [Some  maintain  that  they  were  cele- 
brated every  third  year  ;  but  the  opinion  of 
Strabo  is  deemed  more  correct,  according  to 
whom  they  only  returned  every  fifth  year. J 
Plut.  in  Anton. — Strab.  II. — P'irg.  JEn.  3,  v. 

280,  1.  8,  V.675. A  sister  of  Julius  Caisar. 

Plut.  in  Cic 

AcTis,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  found- 
ed Heliopolis.     Diod.  5. 

AcTiSANES,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  who  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  expelled  king  Amasis.  He 
"was  famous  for  his  equity,  and  his  severe  pu- 
nishment of  robbers,  whose  noses  he  cut  off, 
and  whom  he  banished  to  a  desert  place. 
■where  they  were  in  want  of  all  aliment,  and 
lived  only  upon  crows.     Diod.  1. 

AcTiUM,  now  AziOfSi  town  and  promonto- 
ry of  Epirus,  famous  for  the  nayal  victory 
■which  Augustus  obtained  over  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  2d  of  September,  B.C.  31,  in 
honour  of  which  the  conqueror  built  on  the 
site  of  his  camp  the  town  of  Nicopolis,  and 
instituted  games,  rid.  Actia. — Phit.  in  Anton. 

— Sueton.  in  Aug. A  promontory  of  Cor- 

cyra.     Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  ep.  2. 

Actios,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Acti- 
um,  where  he  had  a  temple.     Virg.  JEn.  S, 

V.  704. A  poet.  vid.  Accius. A  prince 

of  the  Volsci.  vid.  Accius. 

Accus  or  Attus  Navics,  an  augur  who 
cut  a  whetstone  in  two  with  a  razor,  before 
Tarquin  and  the  Roman  people,  to  convince 
them  of  his  skill  as  an  augur.  Flor.  1,  c.  5. 
— Liv.  l,c.  36. vid.  Labeo. 

Actor,  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  hisex- 

pedition  against  the  Amazons. Th?  father 

of  MencEtius  by  ^gina,  whence  Patroclus  is 

called  Actorides.  Ovid.   Trist.  1,  el.  8. A 

man  called  also  Aruncus.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v. 

93, One  of  the  friends  of  jEneas.     W.  9, 

T.  500. A  son  of  Neptune  by  Agameda. 

Hygin.  fab.  14. A  son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 

mede.  Apollod.  l,c.  9. The  father  of  Eu- 

rytus,  and  brother  of  Augeas.     ApoUod.  2,  c. 

7. A  son  of  Acastus  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Hygin.  fab.  14. The  father  of  Astyoche. 

Homer.  11  2.— Paus.  9,  c.  37. A  king  of 

Lemnos.     Hygin.  102. 

Actorides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Patro- 
clus, grandson  of  Actor.   Ovid    Mtt.  13,  fab. 

1. Also  to  Erithus,  son  of  Actor,  hi.  Met. 

5,  fab.  3. Two  brothers  so  fond  of  each 

other,  that  in  driving  a  chariot,  ode  generally 
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held  the  reins, and  the  other  the  whip;  whence 
they  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four 
feet  and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered 
them.     Pindar. 

AcTORis,  a  maid  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od. 
23. 

M.  AcTORius  Naso,  a  Roman  historian. 
Sueton.  in  Jul.  9. 

C.  AcuLEo,a  Roman  lawyer  celebrated  as 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  understauding,  as 
for  his  knowledge  of  law.  Jle  was  uncle  to 
Cicero.     Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  43. 

AciJPHis,  an  ambassador  from  India  to  A- 
lexandor.     Plul.  in  Alex: 

ActrsiLAus  and  Damagetus,  two  bro- 
thers of  Rhodes,  conquerors  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Greeks  strewed  flowers  upon. 
Diagoras  their  father,  and  called  him  happy 
in  having   such  worthy  sons.     Paus.  6,  c.  7. 

An  historian  of    Argos,  often  quoted  by 

Josephas.  He  wrote  on^efiealogies  in  a  style 
simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament.     Cic.  de 

Oral.  2,  G.  28. — Suidas. An  Athenian  who 

taught  rhetoric  at  Piome  under  Galba. 

M.  AcuTicus,  an  ancient  comic  ■n'riter, 
whose  plays  were  known  under  the  name  of 
Leoues,  Gemini,  Anus,  Boeotia,  &e. 

Ada,  a  si-ter  of  queen  Artemisia,  who- 
married  Hidrieus.  After  her  husband's  death, 
she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria  ;  but 
being  expelled  by  her  younger  brother  she 
retired  to  Alindse,  which  she  delivered  to  Alex- 
ander, after  adopting  him  as  her  son.  Curt. 
2,  c.  S.— Strab.  14. 

Adau,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sun. 

AD.i;us,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.     Athcn.  13. 

Adamanta-.a,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete, 
who  suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree, 
that  he  might  be  found  neither  in  the  earth, 
the  sea,  nor  in  heaven.  To  drown  the  infant's 
cries,  she  had  drums  beat,  and  cymbals 
sounded,  around  the  tree.  Hygin.  fab. 
139. 

Ad.\mas,  a  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Me- 

rion.     Homer.  II.  13,  v.  560. A  youth  who 

raised  a  rebellion  on  being  emasculated  by  Co-. 
tys  king  of  Thrace.     Arist.  Pol.  5,  c.  10. 

Adamastus,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  father  of 
Acbsemenides.     Virg-  >^n.3,  v.  G14. 

Abaspii,  a  people  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.     Justin.  12,  c.  5. 

Addephagia,  a  goddess  of  the  Sioiliaus. 
.Mlianl,r.H.c.21. 

[Addua,  now  Adda,  di  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  It  rises  among  the  R-hffitian  Alps,  tra- 
verses the  Lacus  Larius,  and  falls  into  the  Po 
to  the  west  of  Cremona.     Plin.  2,  c.  103.] 

Adelphius,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonius, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into 
Parthia,  of  which  he  wrote  the  history. 
Strab.  U. 

Ademon,  raised  a  sedition  in  Mauritania 
to  avenge  his  master  Ptolemy,  whom  Caligu- 
la had  put  to  death.     Sueton.  in  Calig.  35. 

Ade?,  or  Hades,  the  god  of  hell  among 
the  Greeks,  the  same  as  the  Pluto  of  the  La- 
tins. The  word  is  derived  from  «  &  iJ'ity,  Ivon 
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riderel  because  hell  is  deprived  of  light.  It 
is  olien  used  for  hell  itself  by  the  ancient 
poets. 

ADGANDESTRir?,  a  pHnce  of  the  Catti, 
■who  sent  to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy 
Arminius,  and  was  answered  by  the  senate, 
that  the  Romans  fought  their  enemies  openly, 
and  never  used  perfidious  measures,  Tucil. 
An.  2,  c.  81). 

Adhekbal,  son  of  Micipsfi,  and  grandson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and  put 
to  death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  imploring 
the  aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.  Sallust.  in  Jug. 
Adherbas,  the  husband  of  Dido.  fid. 
Sichteus. 

Adiante,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  jQpollod. 
2,  c.  11. 

ADiAT6Kix,a  governor  of  Galatia,  who  to 
gain  Antony's  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one 
night,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Heraclea,  in  Ponttis.  He  was  taken  at 
Actium,  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and 
strangled  in  prison.     Sirab.  12. 

Adimantus,  a  commander  of  the  Athe 
nian  fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  the 
men  of  the  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except 
Adimantus,  because  he  had  opposed  the  de- 
signs of  his  countrymen,  who  intended  to  mu- 
tilate all  the  Spartans.  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grccc 
Pausanias  says,  4,  c.  17, 1.  10,  c.  9,  that  the 

Spartans  had   iiribed  him. A  brother  of 

Plato.     Laert.   3. A  Corinthian  general, 

who  reproached  Themistocles  with  his  exile. 

A  king  struck  with  thunder,  for  saying 

that  Jupiter  deserved  no  sacrifiees.  Ovid.  Ibis 
329. 

Admeta,  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  was 
priestess  of  Juno's  temple  at  Argos.  She  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  possess  the  girdle  of  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  Hercules  obtain- 
ed it  for  her.     Apollod.  2,  c.  23. one  of  the 

Oceanides.     Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  349. 

Admetus,  son  of    Pheres  and   Clymene, 
king  of  Phevaj  in  Thessaly,  married   Theone 
daughter   of  Thestor,  and   after   her  death, 
Alceste  daughter   of  Pelias.     Apollo,   when 
banished  from  heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended 
his  flocks  for  nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained 
from  the  Parcae,  that  Admetus  should   never 
die,  if  another  person  laid  down  his  life  for 
him;  a  proof  of  unbounded  aflection,  which 
his  wife  Alceste  cheerfully  exhibited  by  de 
voting  herself  voluntarily  to  death.     AJme 
tus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  at  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydonianboar.     Peliaspromis- 
ed  his  daughter  in  marriage  only  to  him  who! 
could  bring  him  a  chariot  drawn   by  a  lion] 
and  a  wild  boar;  and  Admetus  effected  thi; 
by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and  obtained  Alceste's 
hand.     Some    say   that    Hercules   brought 
him  back  Alceste  from  hell.  Senec.  in  Medea. 
—Hygin.  fab.  50,  51,  &  243.— Orirf.  de  Art. 
Am.  2.— Apollod.  \,c.  8  &:9,Szc.—Ttbul.  2, 

el.  3.— Paw.  5,  c.  17. A  king  of  the  Mo 

lossi,  to  whom  Themistocles  fled  for  protec- 
tion. C.Mp.inTIiem  8. An  officer  of  Al- 
exander killed  at  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Diod.  17. 
AnoNiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Adonis,  first 
«eiebrated  at  Byblos  in   Phoenicia.     Thev 
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lasted  two  days,  the  first  of  which  was  spent 
in  bowlings  and  lamentations,  the  second  in 
joyful  clamours,  as  if  Adonis  was  returned 
to  life.  In  some  towns  of  Greece  and  Egypt 
they  lasted  eight  days;  the  one  half  of  which 
was  spent  in  lamentations,  and  the  other  in 
rejoicings.  [Only  women  were  admitted.] 
The  time  of  the  celebration  was  supposed  to  be 
very  unlucky.  The  fleet  of  Nicias  sailed  from 
Athens  to  Sicily  on  that  day,  whence  many 
unfortunate  ometis  were  drawn.  Plut.inJ^i' 
cid. — Ammian.  22,  c.  9. 


Adonis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter 
Myrrha,  {vid.  Mi/rrha)  was  the  favourite  of 
Venus.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  was 
often  cautioned  by  his  mistress  not  to  hunt 
wild  beasts  for  fear  of  being  killed  in  the  at- 
tempt. This  advice  he  slighted,  and  at  last 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  wild  boar 
which  he  had  wounded,  and  Venus,  after 
shedding  many  tears  at  his  death,  changed 
him  into  a  flower  called  anemony.  Proserpine 
is  said  to  have  restored  him  to  life,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  spend  six  months  with 
her,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  with  Venus. 
This  implies  the  alternate  return  of  summer 
and  winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken  for  Osiris, 
because  thefestivals  of  both  were  often  begun 
with  mournful  lamentations,  and  finished  with 
a  revival  of  joy,  as  if  they  were  returning  to 
life  again.  Adonis  had  temples  raised  tv  his 
memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  be- 
loved by  Apollo  and  Bacchus.  Apollod.  3, 
c.  14.— Propert.  2,  el.  13,  v.  53.—Fir^.  Ed. 
40,  V.  \Q.—EiQn.  in  Adon.— Hygin.  58, 164, 
248,  he— Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  IQ.—Mwcbus 
de  Her.— Pans.  2,  c.  20,1.  2,  c.  41. A  ri- 
ver of  Phoenicia,  which  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean below  Byblus. 

Adramttttium,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea- coast  of  Mysia,  now  Adramitti-  Strab. 
\3.—Tkuryd.  5,  c.  1. 

Adrana,  a  river  in  Germany.  [Now,  the 
Eder.]    Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  56. 

Adranum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  jEtna. 
with  a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief 
deity  of  the  place  was  called  Adranus,  and 
his  temple  was  guarded  by  1000  dogs.  Plut. 
in  Tirhol. 

Adrastia,  one  of  the[Oceanides  who  nurs- 
ed Jupiter.      Hygin.  fab.  182. 

Adrastia,  a  fountain  of  Sicyon.     Paus. 

2,  c.  15. —A  mountain.     Phit.  in  Lurul. 

A  country  near  Troy,  called  after  Adras- 

tus,  who  built  there  a  temple  to  Nemesis. 

Here  Apollo  had  an  oracle.     Strab.  13. 

A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity.  She 
is  called  by  some  Nemesis,  and  is  the  punish- 
er  of  injustice.  The  Egyptians  placed  her 
above  the  moon,  whence  she  looked  down 

upon  the  actions  of  men.     Strab.  13. A 

daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  some  attri- 
bute the  nursing  of  Jupiter.  She  is  the  same 
as  Adresta.     Apoi  1,  c.  1. 

Adrastii  Campi,  a  plain  near  the  Gra- 
nicus,where  Alexander  firstdefeated  Darius. 
Justin.  1 1,  c-  6. 

Adra-stus,  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimachc, 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices  being  banished 
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from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  fled  to 
Argos,  where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of 
Adrastus.  The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law, 
and  marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army 
headed  by  seven  of  his  most  famous  generals. 
All  perished  in  the  war  except  Adrastus, 
who,  with  a  few  men  saved  from  slaughter, 
fled  to  Athens,  and  implored  the  aid  of  The- 
seus against  the  Thebans,  who  opposed  the 
burying  of  the  Argives  slain  in  battle.  The- 
seus went  to  his  assistance,  and^was  victorious. 

Adrastus,  after  a  long  reign,  died  through 

grief,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  son  iEgi- 
aleus.  A  temple  was  raised  to  his  memory  at 
Sicyon,  where  a  solemn  festival  was  annual- 
ly celelarated.  Homer.  II  5. — Virj;.  ^n.  6, 
V.  480.  —Apollod.  1 ,  c.  9, 1. 3,  c.  '7.— Slat.  Tlieb. 
4  and  S.~Hygin.  fab  68,69,  and  70.— Patis. 
1,  c.  39, 1.  8,  c.  25,  1.  10,  c.  90.— Herodol.  5, 
c.  67,  &c. A  peripatetic  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple to  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed  that  a  copy 
of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  preserved  in 
the  Vatican. A  Phrygian  prince,  who  hav- 
ing inadvertently  killed  his  brother,  fled  to 
Croasus,  where  he  was  humanely  received, 
and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  son  Atys. 
In  hunting  a  wild  boar,  Adrastus  slew  the 
young  prince,  and  in  his  despair  killed  himself 

on  his  grave.     Herodot.  1,  c.  35,  &c. A 

Lydian,  who  assisted  the  Greeks  against  the 

Persians.     Paus.  7,  c  5. A  soothsayer  in 

the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Merops.     Homer.  II. 

2  and  6. The  father  of  Eurydice,  who 

married  IIus  the  Trojan.     Apollod.  2.^0.  12. 

A  king  of  Sicyon,  who  reigned  4  years 

B.  C.  1215.— A  son  of  Hercules,  Hijgin.242. 

Adrianum,  or  Adriaticum  mare,  a 
sea  lying  between  Illyricum  and  Italy,  now 
called  the  gulf  of  Venice,  first  made  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Pho- 
caeans.  Herodot.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  33,1- 3,od. 
Sand  9.— Catull.  4,6. 

Adrianopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the 

Hebrus Another  in  .^tolia, Pisidia, 

and  Bithynia. 

Adriancs,  or  Hadrianus,  the  15th  empe- 
ror of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as  an  active, 
learned,  warlike  and  austere  general.  He 
came  to  Britain,  where  he  had  a  wall  between 
the  modern  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle 
[68  English  or  74  Roman  miles  long,]  to  pro- 
tect the  Britons  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonians,  [He  sent  also  a  Roman  colony 
to  Jerusalem,  calling  the  city  Mlia  Capitoli- 
na,  after  the  name  of  his  family,  and  erected 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple,  which  caused  a  revolt  of 
the  Jews.]  His  memory  was  so  retentive, 
that  he  remembered  every  incident  cf  his  life, 
andkncw  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  long 
beard,  and  this  he  did  to  hide  the  warts  on 
Ilia  face.  Adrian  went  always  bareheaded, 
and  in  long  marches  generally  travelled  on 
foot.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  follow- 
ed the  virtues  of  his  adopted  father  and  pre- 
decessor Trajan;  he  remitted  all  arrear.»  due 
to  his  treasury  for  16  years,  and  publicly 
burnt  the  account  books,  that  his  word  might 


not  be  suspected.  His  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians  proceeded  from  a  wish  of  punishing  the 
other  enemies  of  Home,  more  than  from  the 
efl'ects  of  fear.  The  travels  of  Adrian  were 
not  for  the  display  of  imperial  pride,  but  to 
see  whether  j  ustice  was  distributed  impartial- 
ly ;  and  public  favour  was  courted  by  a  con- 
descending behaviour,  and  the  meaner  fami- 
liarity of  bathing  with  the  common  people, 
(t  is  said  thathe  wished  toenrolChrist  among 
the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  his  apparent  lenity 
towardsthe  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot 
where  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to 
Venus  on  mount  Calvary.  The  weight  of 
diseases  became  intolerable.  Adrian  atlempt- 
ed  to  destroy  himself;  and  when  prevented, 
he  exclaimed,  that  the  lives  of  others  were 
in  his  hands,  but  not  his  own.  Fie  wrote  an 
account  of  his  life,  and  published  it  under  the 
name  of  one  of  his  domestics.  He  died  of  a 
dysentery  at  Baije,  July  iO,  A.  D.  138,  in  the 
62d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  21  year.3. 

Dio. An  officer  of  Lucullus.  Phd-in  Luc. 

A  rhetorician  of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M. 

Antoninus,  who  wrote  seven  books  of  meta- 
morphoses, besides  other  treatises  now  lost. 

Adrimetum,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  built  by  the  Phcenicians. 
[Now,  according  to  some,  Mahomet  la']  Sai- 
lusi.  in  Jug. 

Aduatica,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Tongres,  on  the  Maese. 

Adula,  a  mountain  among  the  Rhajtiau 
Alps,  near  whichtheRhine  takes  its  rise,  now 
St.  Goihard. 

Adulis,  [a  town  of  Ethiopia.  Now,  Er- 
cocca,  on  the  coast  of  Abex.] 

AdyrmachId.e,  a  maritime  people  of  Af- 
rica, near  Egypt.     Herodot.  4,  c.  168. 

[/Ea,  the  city  of  kingvEeetcs,  said  tohav? 
been  situate  on  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis, 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  existed 
only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poets.  Alan- 

nert.  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  4,  p.  397.J A  town 

of  Thessaly. Of  Africa. A   fountain 

of  Macedonia  near  Amydou. 

^acea,  games  at  ^Egina,  in  honour  of 
iEacus. 

jEacidas,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neop- 
tolemus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects  for  his  continual  wars 
with  Macedonia,  He  left  a  son,  Pynhus, 
only  two  years  old,  whom  Chaucus,  king  of 
Illyricum  educated,  Paus.  1,  c.  11. 

^acIdes,  a  patronymic  of  the  descend- 
ants of  ^acus,  such  as  Achilles,  Peleus,  Te- 
lamon,  Pyrrhus,  &c.  Virg.  .^7i.  1,  t.  103, 
&c. 

jEacus,  son  of  Jupiter  by  iEgina  daughter 
of  Asopus,  was  king  of  the  island  of  GEnopia, 
which  he  called  by  his  mother's  name.  A 
pestilence  having;  destroyed  all  his  subjects, 
he  entreated  Jupiler  to  re-people  his  king- 
dom ;  and  according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants 
which  were  in  an  old  oak  were  changed  into 
men,  and  called  by  iEcus  mi/rmidons,  from 
/Av^f/.))^,  an  ant. — .'Eacus  married  Endeis,  by 
whom  he  had  Telamon  and  Peleus.  He  af- 
11 
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lerwards  had  I'hociis  by  Psamathe,  one  of] 
the  Nereids.     lie  was  a  man  of  such    intc, 
iity  that  the  ancients  have  made  him  one  of 
tliejud?csofheH,'with  Minos  and  llhadaman 
thus,   lluri'l-  -,  od.  IC,  1.  4,  od.  ii.—Faus.  1, 
c.  44,  1.  S?,  c.  29.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  25, 1. 13, 
V.  25. — Propert.  4,  el.  12  — Pint.  de.  consol 
,id  ApolL—Apollod.  3,  c.  V2.—I)iud.  4. 

yEEA,thc  name  of  an  island,  the  fabled  re- 
sidence of  Circe.  [Its  situation  is  doubtful. 
Most  locale  it  liigh  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Italy.  According  to  Mannert,  liowever,  it 
Iwy  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily. — Mannerl 
Anc.  Geo<rr.  Vol.  4.  p.  19.) 

yEANTKt;ni,a  city  of  Troas,  where  Ajax 

■was  buried.     ]'lin.  5,  c.  30. Aa  island 

near  the  Thracian  (Jhersonesus.  Id.  4,c.  12- 

iEANTiDEs,  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  inti- 
mate with  Darius,  lie  niurried  a  daughter 
of  Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Thurijd.  6,  c. 
59. Oiis  of  the  7  poets,  called  Pleiades. 

tEas,  ariver  of  Epirus  falling  into  the  Ioni- 
an sea.  In  the  fable  of  lo,  Ovid  describes  it 
as  falling  into  the  Peneus,  and  meeting  other 
livers  at  Teirpe.  This  some  have  supposed 
to  be  a  geoijraphical  mistake  of  the  poet. 
LucaJi.  6,  V.  361.— Or("(/.  Met-  1,  v.  580. 

iEATus,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Po- 
iyclea,  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An 
oracle  having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two 
touched  the  land  after  crossing  the  Achelous 
should  obtain  the  kmgdom,  Polyclea  pretend 
c'dtobelame,  and  prevailed  upon  her  brother 
lo  carry  her  across  on  his  shoulders.  When 
Ihey  came  near  the  opposite  side,  Polyclea 
leaped  ashore  from  her  brother's  back,  ex- 
claiming that  the  kingdom  was  her  own. 
/Ealus  joined  her  in  her  exclamation,  and  af- 
terwards married  her,  and  reigned  coujointly 
with  her.  Their  son  Thessalus  gave  his 
name  to  Thessaly.     Polyan.  8. 

/CcHMACoRAs,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Phyl- 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon.  When  the  fa- 
ther heard  that  his  daughter  had  had  a  child, 
he  exposed  her  and  the  infant  in  the  woods  to 
wild  beasts,  where  Hercules,  conducted  by 
the  noise  of  a  magpie  which  imitated  the  cries 
of  a  child,  found  and  delivered  them-  Pam. 
«,  c.  12. 

iEcHMis,  succeeded  his  father  Polymnes- 
tor  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia,  in  the  reign  of 
Theopompus  of  Sparta.     Pans.  U,  c.  3. 

vEdepsum,  a  town  of  Euboea.  Plin.  4,  c. 
12.—Strab.  10. 

iEoEssA,  or  Edessa,  a  town  near  Pella. 
Caranus  king  of  Macedonia  took  it  by  follow- 
ing goats  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  called  it,  from  that  circumstance  iKga^. 
Irom  ui^,  capra.  It  was  the  bnrying-place  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  ;  and  an  oracle  had  said, 
t.h:U  as  long  a?  tlie  kings  were  buried  there, 
!0  long  would  their  kingdom  subsist.  Alex- 
ander was  buried  in  a  different  place  ;  and  on 
that  account,  some  authors  have  said  that 
Hie  kingdom  became  extinct.  Jasiin.  I.e. 
1. 

■F.Dirui.A  Ridiculi,  a  temple  raised  to  the 
god  of  .Mirth,  from  the  following  circum- 
^tan(•c  •  after  the  battle  of  Canna;.  FTannibal 


marched  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  driven 
back  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; 
which  caused  so  much  joy  in  Rome,  that  the 
Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the  god  of  mirth. 
This  deity  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  Plut. 
in  Lye.  Agid.  &c  Cleom. — Pausanias  also  men- 
tions a  Q-i®'  yi^uT®'. 

^Dii-Es,  [Roman  magistrates,  of  three 
liinds,  JEdiles  Plebeii,  Curalcs,  and  Cereales. 
The  Jlidiles  Plebeii,  were  first  created  A.  U. 
C.  260,  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  lo  be 
as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  lo  determine 
certain  minor  causes  which  the  tribunes  com- 
mitted to  them.  They  were  afterwards  cre- 
ated, as  the  other  inferior  magistrates,  at  the 
Comitia  Tributa.  The  JEdilts  Curuhs  were 
created  from  the  patricians,  wore  the  toga 
prmle.rta,  had  the  right  of  images,  and  used  the 
sella  curulis,  whence  their  name.  They  were 
first  created  A.  U.  C.  387,  to  perform  certain 
public  games-  The  office  of  the  ^diles  ge- 
nerally, was  to  take  care  of  the  buildings, 
streets,  markets,  weights,  measures,  &c. — 
The  JEdiles  Cereales,  were  two  in  number, 
added  by  Julius  Caasar,  to  inspect  the  public 
stores  of  corn  and  other  provisions. — Dionys. 
6,  c.  90.— Lit'.  6,  e.  42—7.  c,  l.—Sueton.  Jul. 
c.  41. — Cic.  de  Legg.  3,  c.  3.] 

jEdipsus,  a  town  in  Euboea,  now  Dipso, 
abounding  in  hot-baths. 

Val.  j^dituus,  a  Roman  poet  before  the 
age  of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetry 
and  epigrams. 

j'Edon,  daughter  of  Pandaru.s,  married  Ze- 
thus  brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  called  Itylus.  She  was  so  jealous  of 
her  sister  Niobe,  because  she  had  more  child- 
ren than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder 
the  elder,  who  was  educated  with  Itylus.  She 
by  mistake  killedherownson.andwaschang- 
ed  into  a  goldfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill 
herself     Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  518. 

jEdui,  or  Hedui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Cel- 
tic Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wars 
of  Cffisar.  When  their  country  was  invaded 
by  this  celebrated  general,  they  were  at  the 
head  of  a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  Sequani 
and  their  partisans,  and  ihey  had  established 
their  superiority  in  frequent  battles.  To  sup- 
port their  cause,  however  the  Sequani  obtain- 
ed the  assistance  of  Ariovistus  king  of  Ger- 
many, and  soon  defeated  their  opponents. 
The  arrival  of  Cfesar  changed  the  face  of  af- 
fairs, the  ^dui  were  restored  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country,  and  the  artful  Roman, 
by  employing  one  faction  against  the  other, 
was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all,  though  the 
insurrection  of  Ambiorix,  and  that  more  pow- 
erfully supported  by  Vercingetorix,  shook 
for  a  while  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  Gaul, 
and  checked  the  career  of  the  conqueror. 
Ccps.  in  Bell.  G. 

Mkta,  or  iEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of 
Sol,  and  Perseis  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was 
fathei-  of  Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope, 
by  Ida,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  kill- 
ed Phryxus  son  of  Athamas,  who  had  fled  to 
his  court  on  a  golden  ram.     This  murder  he 
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committed  to  obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golder 
ram.  The  Argonauts  came  against  Colchi>. 
and  recovered  the  golden  fleece  by  means  o! 
Medea,  though  it  v.-as  guarded  by  bulls  thM 
breathed  fire,  and  by  a  venomous  dragoi.. 
Their  expedition  has  been  celebrated  by  li 
the  ancient  poets,  {vid.  Jason.  Medea,  & 
Phri/xus.)  Jpo'iod,  I,  c.  9. — Ovid.  Met.  7, 
fab.  1,  k.c.—Pa:is.2.  c  3.—Jusiin.42,  c.  2.— 
Flacc.  &  Orpheus  m  Argon. 

iEETiAS,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as 
daughter  of  iEeetes.     Oind.  Mel.  7,  v.  9. 

iEoA,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  sea  betweei 
Tenedos  and  Chios. 

[IE.GM,  a  town  of  ^olis,  south  of  Cuma. 
and  east  of  Phocasa.] 

MiQM,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  same  as 
^Edessa. — Piin.  4,  c.  10. — A  townof  Eubosa, 
whence  Neptune  is  called  ^geeus.  Slrab.  9. 

jEg^,  a  town  and  sea  port  of  Cilicia. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  227. 

MojEON,  one  of  Lycaon's  50  sons.    Apol- 

lod.  3,  c.  8. The  SOD  of  Coelus,  or  of  Pon 

tus  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briareus.  (vid. 
Briareus.)  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  tio- 
torious  pirate  chiefly  residing  at  ^ga,  whence 
his  name  ;  and  that  the  fable  about  his  100 
hands  arises  from  his  having  10"  men  to  man- 
age his  oars  in  his  piratical  excursions,  f^irg 
JEn.  10,  v.  565.— jffesiorf.  Th.  149.— Homer 
II.  10,  V.  404.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  10. 

JEgmvm  biare  (now  Archipelago),  part  of 
the  Mediterranean, dividing  Greece  from  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  full  of  islands,  some  of  which 
are  called  Cyclades,  others  Sporades,  Sic. 
The  word  ^gaeum  is  derived  by  some  from 
iEgiB,  a  town  of  Euboea  ;  or  from  the  num- 
ber of  islands  which  it  contains,  that  appear 
above  the  sea,  as  a lyi;, goats;  or  from  the 
promontory  ^ga,  or  from  ^gea,  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons  ;  or  from  ^geus,  who  is  sup 
posed  to  have  drowned  himself  there.  Plin 
4,  c.  11. — Slrab. 1.  [vid.  Archipelagus.] 

^GALEos,  or    iEgaleum,  a    mountain    of 
Attica  opposite  Salamis,  on  which  Xerxes  sat 
during  the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the 
Grecian  ships  in  the  adjacent  sea.     Herodot 
8,  c.  m.—Thucyd.  2,  c.  19. 

Agates,  three  islands  lying  northwest  of 
Cape  Lilybaeum,  on  the  western  coast  of  Si- 
cily. [Near  these  islands  the  Roman  fleet 
under  L.  Catulus,  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  commanded 
by  Hanno,  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Pu- 
nic war.]  Liv.  21,  c.  10.  41.  49  and  22,  c.  54, 
56.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

iEGELEON,  a  town  of  Macedonia  taken  by 
king  Attalus.     Liv.  31,  c.  46. 

xEgeria.    Fid.  Egeria. 

jEgesta,  the  daughter  of  Hippotes,  and 
mother  ot  ^gestus  called   Acestes.     Firg. 

«5Jn.  1,  V.  554. An  ancienttown  of  Sicily 

near  mount  Eryx,  destroyed  by  Agathocles. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Segesta  and  Acesta. 
Diod-  10. 

iEcEirs,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion, 
beingdesirousofhaving  children, went  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  and  in  his  return,  stopped  atj 
the  court  of  Fittheus  king  of  Troezene,  who! 


•ave  him  his  daughter  iEthra  in  marriage. 

le  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  that  if  she 
had  a  son,  to  send  him  to   Athens  as  soon  as 

e  could  lift  astone  under  which  he  hadcon- 

taled  his  sword.     By  this  sword  he  was  to 

e  known  to  iEgeus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make 
any  public  discovery  of  a  son.  for  fear  of  his 

pphews  the  Pallautides,  who  expected  his 
(M-own.  iEthra  became  mother  of  Theseus, 
whom  she  accordingly  sent  to  Athens  with 
his  father^  sword.  At  that  time  jEgeus  liv- 
ed with  Medea,  the  divorced  wife  of  Jason. 
When  Theseus  came  to  Athens,  Medea  at- 
tempted to  poison  him  ;  but  he  escaped,  and 
upon  showing  iEgeus  the  sword  he  wore,  dis- 
covered himself  to  be  his  son.  When  The- 
seus returned  from  Crete  after  the  death  of 
the  Minotaur,  he  forgot,  agreeable  to  the  en- 
gagement made  with  his  father,  to  hoist  up 
white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  success  ;  and 
jEgeus,  at  the  sight  of  black  sails,  concluding 
that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  himself  from  a 
high  rock  into  the  sea  ;  which  from  him,  as 
some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  ^gean. 
jEgeus  reigned  48  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1235. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  into 
Greece  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania,  to  ren- 
der the  goddess  propitious  to  his  wishes  in 
having  a  son.  (vid.  Theseus,  Minotaurus 
ScMedea.)  ApoUud.  1,  c.  8,  9, 1.  3,  c.  15.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  5,  22,  38,   1.  4,  c.   2.—Plut.  in 

i'h.s.—Hygin.  fab.  37,  48,  79,  and  173. 

^giale,  one  of  Phaeton's  sisters  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber. 

They  are  called  Heliades. A  daughter  of 

Adrastus,  by  Amphitea  daughter  of  Pronax. 
She  married  Diomedes,  in  whose  absence , 
during  the  Trojan  war,  she  prostituted  her- 
self to  her  servants,  and  chiefly  to  Cometes, 
whom  the  king  had  left  master  of  his  house. 
At  his  return,  Diomedes  being  tcld  of  his 
wife's  wantonness,  went  to  settle  in  Daunia. 
Some  say  that  Venus  implanted  those  vicious 
and  lustful  propensities  in  jEgiale,  torevenge 
herself  on  Diomedes,  who  had  wounded  her 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  350. — 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  4]2.—ApoUod.  l,c.  9.— Stat. 
3,  Silv.  5,  V.  48. 

iCGiALEA,  an  island  near  Peloponnesus,  in 

the  Cretan  sea. Another  in  the  Ionian  sea, 

near  the  Echinades.  Pli7i.  4,  c.  12. — Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  107. The  ancient  name  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Strab.  12.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Ji^GiALEUs,  son  of  Adrastus  by  .\mphitea 
or  Demoanassa,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  i.  e. 
one  of  the  sons  of  ihose  generals  who  were 
killed  in  the  first  Theban  war.  They  went 
against  the  Thebans,  who  had  refused  to  give 
burial  to  their  fathers,  and  were  victorious. 

f'hey  all  returned  home  safe,  except  iEgia- 
leus,  who  was  killed.  That  expedition  is 
called  the  war  of  the  Epigoni.  Paus.  1,  c. 
43,  4't.  1.  2,  c.  20,  1.  9,  c.  5.—ApoUod.  l,c.9, 

i.  3,  c   7. The  same  as  Absyrtus  brother 

to  Medea.  Justin.  42,  c.  3. — Cic.  de  jYat.  D. 
3.— Diod.  4. 

Mgialvs,  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  king  Apis 
ng  to  Egypt.      Peloponnesus  was  called 
13 
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."Eo-ialea  from  him- *  ""O"  ^^'^  founded 

tlie  kin-dom  of  Sicyon  2091  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  reigned  52  years. 

/Egialus,  a  name  given  to  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus,    vid.   Achaia.      Paitt.  5,  o.  1,  1. 

y^  c,  1. An  inconsiderable  town  of  Poutus. 

-1— A  city  of  Asia  Minor. A  city  of  Ga- 

latia. A  city  of  Pontus. Another  in 

yElhiopia. 

iEoiMA,  an  island  between  Crete  andPe 

loponnesus. A  place  in  Euboea.  Herodut 

6,0.  101.  . 

[jEgiml'Rus,  a  ^mall  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Carthage.  There  were  two  rocks  nt.ar  thi.' 
island,  culled  arce  Mgimuri,  which  were  so 
named,  because  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
nians concluded  a  treaty  on  ihem.  The  mo- 
dern Zowamoore  or  Zimbra  is  the  ^gimurus 
of  the  ancients.     Plin.  5,  c.  7. — f^irg.  JEn. 

1.  109.] 

S.G\SKy  daughter  of  Asopus,  had  jEacui 
by  Jupiter  changed  into  a  flame  of  fire.  She 
afterwards  married  Actor,  son  of  Myrmidon, 
by  whom  she  had  some  children,  who  con- 
spired against  their  father.  Some  say  that 
she  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island 
which  bears  her  name.  Plin  4,c.l2. — Strab. 
a.— Mela,  2,  c.  I.—Jlpollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3, 
c.  12.— Pfm*.  2,  c.  5  and  29. An  is- 
land formerly  called  CEnopia  and  Oenone, 
in  a  part  of  the  -^gean  sea,  called  Sa- 
ronicus  Sinus,  about  26  miles  in  circum- 
ference. [The  soil  of  this  island  was  at  first 
very  stony  and  barrea,  but  through  the  exer- 
tions of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  called  Myr- 
midons (emmets)  from  their  industry,  it  be- 
came vei  y  fruitful. — It  is  now  called  Engia.  \ 
They  were  once  a  very  powerful  nation  by 
sea,  but  they  cowardly  gave  themselves  up  to 
Darius  when  he  demandedsubmissionfrom  all 
tlie  Greeks.  The  Athenians  under  Pericle 
made  wnr  against  them  :  and  after  taking  70 
of  their  ships  in  a  naval  battle,  they  expelled 
them  from  ^gina.  The  fugitives settledin  Pe 
loponnesus,  and  after  the  ruin  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  they  returned  to  their  country,  but 
never  after  rose  to  their  former  power 
consequence.     Herodot.  n,    6   and  7. — Pans. 

2,  c.  29.  1.   c.  8,  AA.— Strab.  Q.—^lian-  F 
11.  12,  c.  10. 

iEoiNf:TA  Paulu3,  a  physician  born  in 
iEgina.  He  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  7th  century,  and  first  deserv- 
ed lobe  called  man-midwife.  He  wrote  De 
Re  Medicd,  in  seven  books. 

iEciNETES.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose 
age  Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws, 
PaMS.  1 ,  c.  5. 

/KciocHrs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amalthsea,  and 
using  her  skin,  on  his  shield,  in  the  war  of  the 
Titans.     Diod.  5. 

J'^^GiPAN,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  he  had 
goat's  feet. 

fyEolRA,  a  town  of  Achaia,  between  jEgi- 
um  and  .Sicyon.     Pans.  7,  c.  26.] 

.Egiroessa,  a  town  of  iEtolia.  Herodot 
I.e.  149. 
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j?Egis,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  oltto  '  tvz 
oLty®',  a  she-goat.  This  was  the  goat  Amal- 
thoea,  with  whose  skin  he  covered  hi* 
shield.  The  goat  was  placed  among  the 
constellation.".  Jupiter  gave  this  shield  to 
Pallas,  who  placed  upon  it  Medusas  hfad, 
which  turned  into  stones  all  those  who 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  it.  Virg.  ^n.  8,  v. 
352  and  435. 

il'^GiSTUus,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of 
Thyestes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyes- 
tes  being  at  variance  with  his  brother  Atre- 
us,  was  told  by  the  oracle,  that  his  wrongs 
could  be  revenged  only  by  a  son  born  of  him- 
self and  his  daughter.  To  avoid  such  an  in- 
cest, Pelopea  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Minerva  by  her  father,  who  some 
time  after  met  her  in  a  wood,  and  ravished 
her,  without  knowing  who  she  was.  Pelopea 
kept  the  sword  of  her  ravisher,  and  findin<' 
it  to  be  her  father's,  exposed  the  child  she 
had  brought  forth.  The  child  was  preserved, 
and  when  grown  up  presented  with  the  sword 
of  his  mother's  ravisher.  Pelopea  soon  after 
this  melancholy  adventure,  had  married  her 
uncle  Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house  her 
natural  eon.  As  Thyestes  had  debauched  the 
first  wife  of^Atreus,  Atreus  sent  ^gisthus  to 
put  him  to  death  ;  but  Thyestes  knowing  the 
assassin's  sword,  discovered  he  was  his  own 
son,  and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent 
him  back  to  murder  Atreus.  After  this  mur- 
der, Thyestes  ascended  the  throne,  and  ban- 
ished Agamemnon  aad  Menelaus,  the  sons,  or 
as  others  say,  the  grandsons  of  Atreus. 
These  children  fled  to  Polyphidus  of  Sicyon  ; 
but  as  he  dreaded  the  power  of  iheir  perse- 
cutors, he  remitted  the  protection  of  them  to 
(Eneus,  kingof  .Etolia.  By  their  marriage 
with  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Agamemnon 
succeeded,  while  Menelaus  reigned  in  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's place,  ^gisthus  had  been  re- 
conciled to  the  sons  of  Atreus  ;  and  when 
they  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left 
guardian  of  Agamemnon'skingdoms,and  of  his 
wife  Clytemnestra.  iEgisthusfell  in  love  with 
Clytemnestra,  and  lived  with  her.  On  Aga- 
memnon's return, these  2  adulterers  murder- 
ed him,  and,  by  a  public  marriage,  strenffb- 
ened  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Aro-os. 
Orestes,  Agamemnon's  son,  would  have 
shared  his  father's  fate,  had  not  his  sister 
Electra  privately  sent  him  to  his  uncle  Stro- 
phius,  king  of  Phocis,  where  he  contracted 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  his  cousin 
Pylades.  Some  time  after,  Orestes  came  to 
Mycenae,  the  resistence  of  iF.gisthus,  and  re- 
solved to  punish  the  murderersof  his  father, 
in  conjunction  with  Electra,  who  lived  in  dis- 
guise in  the  tyrant's  family.  To  accemplish 
this  more  effectually,  Electra  publicly  de- 
clared that  her  brother  Orestes  was  dead  : 
upon  which  TEgisthus  and  Clytemnestra  went 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  god  for  his  death.  Orestes,  who  had  se- 
cretly concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  attack- 
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ed  them,  and  put  them  both  to  death,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  year?.  They  were  buried 
without  the  city  walls,  (vid.  Agamemnon, 
7T\i/estes,  Orestes,  Clytemnestra,  Pylades.  and 
Eleclra.)  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  Ifil.  Trist. 
2,  \.^26.—Hygin.  fab.  87  and  Q^.^Mlian. 
V.  H.  12,0.42.— Paus.2,  a.  16,  Lc.—Sophocl. 
in  Eltctra. — AEschyl.  Sc  Senec.  in  Agam — 
Homer.  Od.  3.  and  \\.—  Lactant.  in  Theb.  1. 

V.  684. Pompey  used  to  call  J.  Caesar  M- 

gisthus,  on  account  of  his  adultery  with  h^^ 
wife  Alutia,  whom  he  repudiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  Sutt.  in  Cccs. 
50. 

Mgivtsi,   [a  town  of  Acbaia,   where   the 

States  of  Achaia  held  their  general   council 

Now,  Vostilsa.    Pausan.  7,  c.  24. — Liv.  28, 

C.7.] 

^GLE,  the  youngest  daughter  of  ^scula- 

pius  and  Lampetie. A  nymph,  daughter 

of  Sol  and  Neaera.     Firg.  Ec.  6,  v.  20. A 

nymph,  daughter  of  Panepeus,  beloved  by 
Theseus  after  he  had  left  Ariadne.     Plut- 

Thes. One  of  the  Hesperides. One  of 

the  Graces. 

iEcLES,  a  Samian  wrestler,  born  dumb 
Seeing  some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a 
contest,  he  broke  the  string  which  held  hi: 
tongue,  through  the  desire  of  speaking,  and 
ever  after  spoke  with  ease.  P^al.  Max.  1,  c.  3. 
iEcLETES,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 
jEgloge,  a  nurse  of  Nero.  Sueton.  in  JVtr. 
50. 

jEgobolus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  at  Pot- 
nia,  in  Baeotia. 

iEcocEROs,  or  Capricornus,  an  animal  in- 
to which  Pan  transformed  himself  when  fly- 
ing before  Typhon  in  the  war  witii  the  giants. 
Jupiter  made  him  a  constellation.  Lucre!.  1, 
V.  613. 

JEgok,  a  shepherd.  Firg.  Eel. —  Tkeocril. 

Idyl. A    promontory    of    Lemno". A 

name  of  the  jEgean  Sea.     Flacc.   1,  v.  62i). 

A  boxer  of  Zacynthus ;  who  dragged  h 

large  bull  by  the  heel  from  a  mountain  into 
the  city.     Tlieocrit.  Idyll.  4. 

JFjGOS  potamos,  ).  e.  the  goarx  river,  [a 
stream  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  with  a 
town  called  j^gos  at  its  mouth.]  Here  the 
Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of  180  ships,  was 
defeated  by  Lysander,  on  the  13th  Dec.  B.  C. 
405,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Mela,  2,  c.  2.—Plin.  2,  c.  5S.—Paus.  3,  c.  8 
and  11. 

iEGosAG^,an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attains 
with  whom  he  made  conquests  in  Asia,  and  to 
■whom  he  gave  a  settlement  near  the  Helles- 
pont.    Polyb.  5. 

jT^gcs  and  Roscu.lits,  two  brothers 
.Tmongst  the  Allobroges,  who  deserted  from 
Cic.'ar  to  Pompey.     Cay.  bell.  civ.  3,  c.  59- 

vEcOsA,  the  middle  ir-land  of  the  jEgates 
near  Sicily. 

5^GT.  a  town  near  Sparta,  destroyed  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  were  suspected  by  the 
Spartans  of  favouring  the  Arcadians.  Paus. 
3,  o.  2. 

jEgyptanes,  a  nation  in  the  middle  of  Af 
rica,  whose  body  is  human  above  the  waist 


and  that  of  a  goat  below.     Mela,  I,c.  4  and 

^GYPsus,  a  town  of  the  Getae,  near  the 
Danube  [Near  this  place  according  to 
DAnville,  Darius  Hystaspes  constructed  his 
bridgR  over  the  Danube,  in  his  expeditions 
Mgamst  the  Scythians.]  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1.  en. 
^1.4,  ep.  7. 

jEgyptium  mare,  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
!fiTraneau  sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
jEgtptus,  son  of  Belus,  and   brother  to 
Danaus,  gave  his  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the 
50  daughters  of  his   brother.     Danaus  who 
had  established   himself  at  Argos,   and   was 
jealous  of  his  brother,  who,  by  following  him 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  seemed  envious  of 
of  his  prosperity,  obliged  all  his  daughters  to 
murder  their  husbands  the  first  night  of  their 
nuptials.    This  was  executed  ;  but  Hyperm- 
aestra  alone  spared  her  husband  Lynceus. 
Even   jEgyptus  was  killed  by  his  niece  Po. 
lyxena.     vid.  Danaus,  Danaides,  Lynceus. — 
iEgyptus  was  king,  after  his  father,  of  a  part 
of  Africa,  which  from   him   has  been   called 
^gyptus.     Hygin.  fab.    168,  MQ.—Apollod. 
2,  c.  1. — Ovid.  TIeroid.  14. — Paus.l,  c.21. — 
An  extefrive  country  of  Africa,  bound- 
ed on  the  east   by  the  Red    Sea,   and   on  the 
west  by  Libya.     Its  name  is  derived   from 
jEgyptus   brether    to  Danaus.     Its    extent, 
according   to  modern     calculation,   [is    700 
miles  from  north  to  south,  am'   it  measures 
aoout  30)  miles  on   the  shore   of  the   Me- 
diterranean ;]   but   at    the    distance    of    50 
leagues  from  the  sea,  it  diminishes  so  much  as 
scarce  to  measHre7or  8  leagues  between  the 
mountains  on  the  east  and  west.     It  is  divided 
mtoLower,whichliesneartheMediterranean, 
and  Upper,  which  is  towards  the  south.    Up- 
per   Egypt  was  famous    for     the    town    of 
Thebes ;  but  Lower  Egypt  was  the  most  peo- 
pled,   and    contained    the    Delta,  a   num- 
ber  of  large     islands,    which,    from    their 
form,  have  been  called  after  the  fourth  letter 
of  the   Greek  alphabet.     This  country  has 
been  the  mother  of  arts  and  sciences.     The 
greatest  part  of  Lower  Egypt  has  been  form- 
ed by  the  mud  and  sand  carried  down  by  the 
N-le.     T  e  Egyptians  reckoned  themselves 
the  most  ancient  nation  in  the  universe,  («/</. 
Psammetichus,')  but  some  authors  make  them 
ofjEthiopian  origin.     They  are  remarkable 
for   their   superstition  ;  they    paid  as   much 
honour  to  the  cat,  the  crocodile. the  bull,  and 
even  to  onions,  as  to  Isi?.     Rain  never  or  sel- 
dom falls  in  this  country  ;  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  originates  in  the  yearlyinundations  ofthe 
Nile,  which  rises   [to  the  height  of  about  20 
cubits  ou   an  average,]  and  exhibits  a   large 
plain  of  waters,  in  which  are  scattered  here 
;ind  there  the  towns  and  villages,  as  the  Cy- 
clades   in  the  /Egean   sea.     The   air   is   not 
whole?ome,  but  the  population  is  great  and 
the  cattle  very  prolific.     It  issaid  tbatEgypt 
cnce  contained  20,000  cities,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Alex- 
andria, Pelusium,  Coptos,  Arsinoe,  Sic.     It 
was  governed  by  kings  who  have  immortalized 
themselves  bv  the  pyramids  thev  have  raised 
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and  the  canals  they  have  opened.   The  priestf 
traced  the  existence  of  the  country  for  miinv 
thousand  years,  and  fondly  imagined  ihatlht 
"ods  were  the  first  sovereigns,  and  that    mo- 
narchy hal  lasted  ll,3t0  years   according  '■<■ 
Herodotus.     According  to  the  calculation  ol 
Constaiitine  Manasses,  the  kingdom  of  E  yi 
lasted  1663  years   from  its    beginning  under 
Misiaimthe  son  of  Ham,  218B  B.   C.  to  th- 
conqnest  of  Cambyses,  525  B.  C.     Egypt  re- 
volted afterward:  from  the  Persian  power  B. 
C.  414,  and  Amyrtaeus  then  became  king.  Af- 
ter him  succeeded  Psammetichus,  whose  reign 
began   40»    B.C.     N^phereus  394;   Acoris 
389  :  Fsammuthis,  376,  Nepherites  4  months 
and  Nectanebis,  375 :   Tachos,  or  Teos,  363 
Nectanebus,  361. — It    was  conquered   by  O 
chus,  350  B.   C;  and   after  the   conquest  of 
Persia  by  Alexander,  Ptolemy  refounded  the 
kingdom,  and  began  to  reign     323   B.   ( 
Philadelphus,  284  :  Euergetes,    246  :    Phi 
lopater,  221  :    Epiphanes,  204  :  Philometer, 
180  and  169,  conjointly  wi'.h  Euergetes  II.  or 
Physcon,   for   6   years:  Euergetes    11-    145: 
Lathurus  Soter,  and    his    mother  Cleopatr 
116:  Alexander  of  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra, 
106  :  Lathuru!  Soter  restored,  88  :  Cleopatra 
II.  6   months,  with   Alexander  the  second  19 
days,  81 :  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Alexander  III. 
30:  Dionysius,  surnamed  A  uletes,  65  :  Diony 
sius  II.  with  Cleopatra  HI.  51 :  Cleopatra  III. 
with  young  Ptolemy,  46,  and  in  30  B.  C.  it 
■was  reduced  by  Augustus  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.    The  history  of  Egypt,  therefore,  can 
be  divided  into  three  epochas  ;  the  first  be- 
ginning with  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  to 
the  conquest  of  Cambyses ;  the    second  ends 
at  the  death   of  Alexander;  an  I    the    third 
comprehends  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  an 
ends  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  the  age  of 
Augustas. — Justin.  1. — Hirtius  in  Jlltx.  24 
— Macrob.  in  somn.  Scip.  1,  c.  19  k.  21. — He- 
rodian.  4,  c.  Q.—Slrab.  17.  Herodot.  2,  3,  & 
"i.—TheocrU.  Id.   17,  v.  Id.—  Polyb.    15.— 
Dind.  1  .—Plin. 5,  c  1, 1. 14,  c.  l.—Ma>cell. 22. 
c.  40. — Justin.  1. — C.   J^''tp.  in  Paus.3,in. 
Iphic.  in  DaUim.  3. — Curt.  *,  c.  1. — Juv.  15, 
V.  175. — Paus.  1,  c.   14. — Plut.  de  Facie  in 
Orb.  Lun.  de  hid.  &  Osir-  in  Plol.  in  Altx 

—Mela,  1,  c.  O—Jliiollod.  2,  c.  1   &  5. A 

minister  of  Mausolus  of  Caria.  Polycen.  6. 
— The  ancient  name  of  the  Nile.  Homer.  Od. 
14,  v.  258.— Paus.  9,  c.  40. 

Mc.Ys.     Vxd.  iKgy. 

^GYSTiius.     Vid.  iEgisthus. 

iEMA.the  wife  of  Sylla.  Plut.  in  Syll. 

The  name  of  some  towns  built  or  repaired 
by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

iEnA  lex,  enacted  by  ^lius  Tubcro  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  559,  to  send  two  colonies 
into  the  country   of  the    Brutii.     Liv.  34,  c. 

53. Another  A.U.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that 

in  public  affairs,  the  augurs  should  observe 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  and  the  magis- 
trates be  empowered  to  postpone  the  business. 

Another   called   /Elia  Sexta,  by  JElius 

Sextus,  A.  U.  C.  75G,  which  enacted,  that  all 

slaves  who  bore  any  marks  of  punishment 

received  from  their  masters,  should  not  rank 
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i?  Roman  citizens,  [but  should  remain  in  the 
•  'ate  of  the  Deditilii.] 

JElia  Petina,  of  the  family  of  Tubero' 
'nrried  Claudius  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had 
1  son.  The  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry 
vlf'sfali  a.     Sueton.  in  Claod.  26. 

iEbiANUS  Claudus,  a  Roman  sophist  of 
t  laeneste,  i  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  ;  but  being  disgust- 
ed with  his  profession,  he  became  author  and 
published  treatises  on  animals  in  17  b'  oks,  on 
various  history  in  14  books,  &c.  in  Greek,  a 
language  which  he  preferred  to  Latin.  In 
his  writings  he  shows  himself  very  fond  of  the 
in:irvellous,  and  relates  many  stories  which 
are  often  devoid  of  elegance  and  purity  of 
-tyle ;  though  Philostratus  has  commended 
his  language  as  superior  to  what  could  be  ex- 
i)eoted  from  a  person  who  was  neither  born 
nor  educated  in  Greece,  ^lian  died  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age,  A.  I).  140.  The  best 
editions  of  his  works  collected  together  are 
that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  folio,  printed  Tiguri, 
1556,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  that 
of  Kuenius,  2  vol.  8vo.   Lips.  1780,  [and  that 

of  Lehnert,  2  vol.  8vo.Lips.  1794.  J Some 

attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the 
Greeks  to  another  jElian. 

^Lius  and  ^lia,  a  family  in  Rome,  so 
poor  that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  a  little  field. 
Their  poVerty  continued  till  Paulus  conquer- 
ed Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his 
son-in-law  ^1.  Tubero  five  pounds  of  gold 
from  the  booty.     Fat.  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

^Lius  Adrianus.  an  African,  grandfather 

to  the  emperor  Adrian Gallus,  a  Roman 

knight,  the  first  who  invaded  \rabia  Felix. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the  geogra- 
pher, and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to  take 

a  view  of  the  country,     t'lin.  6,  c.  28. 

Publius,  one  of  the  first  questors  chosen  from 

t  e  plebeians  at  Rome-  Liv.  4,  c.  54 Q. 

JE.  Pietus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publiu-.  As  he 
sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  wood-pecker  perch- 
ed on  his  head ;  upon  which  a  soothsayer  ex- 
claimed, that  if  he  preserved  the  bird,  his 
house  would  flourish  and  Rome  decay  ;  and 
if  he  killed  it,  the  contrary  must  happen. 
Hearing  this,  ^lius,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate,  bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  tlie 
youths  of  the  family  were  killed  at  Cannae, 
and  the  Roman   arms   were   soon   attended 

with  success.     Fai  Max.  5,  c.  6. Satur- 

ninus,  a  satyrist,  thrown  down  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  for  writing  verses  against  Tibe- 
rius.  Sejanus,    vid.     Sejanus. Sextus 

Catus,  censor,  with  M.  Cethegus.  He  separat- 
ed the  senators  from  the  people  in  the  public 
spectacles.  During  his  consulship,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  jEtolians  found  him  feasting 
in  earthen  dishes,  and  offered  him  silver  ves- 
sels, which  he  refused,  satisfied  with  the 
earthen  cups,  &ic.  which,  for  his  virtues,  he 
had  received  from  his  father-in-law,  L  Pau- 
lus, after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  He 
is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his 
learning,  and  called  cordatus  homo  by 
Enuius  for  his   knowledge  of  law.      Plin. 
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33,  c.   11. — Cic-  de  Oral.  1. Spartianus, 

wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Adrian,  An 
toninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.   He  flourished 

A.  D.  240. Tubero,  grandson  ofL.  Pau 

lus,  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  a  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  Gracchi.  His  grandson  was 
accused  before  Caesar,  and  ably  defended  by 

Cicero.     Cic  ep.  ad  Brut. Verus  Csesar, 

the  name  of  L.  C-  Commodus  Verus,  after 
Adrian  had  adopted  him.  He  was  made 
praetor  and  consul  by  the  emperor,  'vho 
Avas  soon  convinced  of  his  incapacity  m  the 
discharge  of  public  duty.  He  killed  himself 
by  drinking  an  antidote  ;  and  Antoninus,  sur- 
named  Pius,  was^^dopted  in  his  place.  M- 
lius  was  father  to    Antoninus    Verus,  whom 

Pius  adopted. \  physician  mentioned  by 

Galen L.    Callus,  a   lawyer,  who  wrote 

12  books  concerning  the  signification  of  all 
law  words. 

iELLO,one  of  the  Harpies  (from  ihcva-ic  awo, 
alienum  tollens,  or  asxA.*,  tempeslas.)  F/ac.  4, 
v.450.—Hesiod.  Tli.  267.— Ovid.  Mel.  13,  v. 
710. — One  of  Actaeon's  dogs. — Ovid.  Met.  3, 
V.  220. 

^LiJRUS,  (a  cat,)  a  deity  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians  ;  and,  after  death,  embalmed, 
and  buried  in  the  city  of  Bubastis.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  66,  kc.—Diod.  \.—Cic.  de  jYal.  D.  1. 
—A.  Gell.  20,  c.  I.—Plut.  in  Pr. 

^MATHioiv,  &  iP.MATHiA.  vid.  Ema- 
thion. 

jEmiha  i.ex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
iEmihns,  A.  U.  C  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial, 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.  Liv. 

9,  0.  33. Another  in  the  second  consulship 

of  ^milius  Mamercus,  A.  U.  C  391.  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  prstor  to  drive  a  nail  in 
the  capitol  on  the  ides  of  September.  Liv. 
7,  c.  3.  The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  super- 
stitious ceremony,  by  which  the  Romans 
supposed  that  a  pestilence  could  be  stopped, 
or  an  impending  calamity  averted. 

jEmimantjs,  (C.  Julius)  a  native  of  Mauri- 
tania, proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death 
ofDecius.  He  marched  against  Gallus  and 
Valerian,  but  was  informed  they  had  been 
murdered  by  their  own  troops.  He  soon  af- 
ter shared  their   fate. On«  of  the  thirty 

tyrants  who  rebelled  in  the  reign  ofGallienus. 
^MiLius.     vid.  jEmylius. 
iEinNESTCS,  tyrant  of  Enna,  was  deposed 
by  Dionysius  the  elder.     Diod,  14. 
Mnon.  rid.  Hsemou. 

jEmonia,  a  country  of  Greece,  which 
received  its  name  from  jEmon,  or  ^mus, 
and  was  afterwards  called  Thessaly.  Achilles 
is  called  .^monius,  as  being  born  there. 
Ovid.  Trisl.3,  el.  11,  1.  4,  el.  \.—Horal.  1, 
od.  37.  It  was  also  called  Pyrrha,  from  Pyr- 
rha,  Deucalion's  wife,  who  reigned  there. — 
The  word  has  been  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  Greece  by  some  writers.  Piin.  4,  c.  7. 
^MoNinES.  A  priest  of  Apollo,  in  Italy, 
killed  by  ^Eneas.     Virg.  .3Sn.  10,  v.  537. 

iEMUS,  an  actor  in  Domilian's  reign.  Juv. 
6,  V.  197. 

JFjTuxlia.,  aaoble  familyin  Rome, (Jcscend- 
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ed  from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who 
for  his  humanity  was  culled  hi/xv^ct,  blundus. 

A  vestal  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta, 

which  was  extinguished,  by  putting  her  veil 
over  it,    Vol.  Max.  l,c.  l.—Diorii/s.  Hal.  2. 

The  wife  of  Africanus  the  elder,  famou.s 

for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband,  when  sus- 
pected of  infidelity,     f'al.  Max.  6,  c.  7 

Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidus,  married  Dru- 
lus  the  younger,  whom  she  dijgraced  by  her 
wantonness.  Slie  killed  herself  Vv'hen  accused 

ol  adultery  with  a  slave.    Tacil.  G,  c.  40. 

\  part  of  Italy  called  also  Flaminia.  Martial. 

6,  ep.  85. A  public  road  leading  from  Pla- 

centia  to  Ariminum  ;  called  after  the  consul 
j'Emylius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  it. 
Martial.  3,  ep.  4. 

jEmylianus,  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  yEmylius.  In  him  the  fa- 
inilies  of  the  Scipios  and  xEmylii  were  united. 
Many  of  that  family  bore  the  same  name. 
Juv.  8,  v.  2. 

iEMYi,ii,a  noble  family  in  Rome,  desccnJ- 
ed  from  ^mylius  the  son  of  Ascanius. — Plu- 
tarch says,  that  they  are  descended  from  Ma- 
mercus, the  son  of  Pythagoras,  surnamed  .^•. 
mylius  from  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  m 
JVum.  k  Emt/l. —  The  family  was  distinguish- 
ed in  the  various  branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Ma- 
merci,Mamercini,Barbu!8e,  Paul), and  Scauri. 
.Smyi.itjs,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Sybaris, 
whose  wife  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Procris. 

vid.  Procris. Censorinus,  a  cruel  tyrant  of 

Sicily,  who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  in- 
vented  new  ways  of  torturing.     Paterculus 
ave  him  a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and 
the   tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 

the  donor,  Plut.  de  Fort.   Rom. L.epidus, 

a  youth  who  had  a  statue  in  the  capital,  for 
-ftving  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  a  battle.      Ful. 

Max.  4,  c.  1. A  triumvir  with   Octavius, 

vid.  Lepidus. Macer,  a  y'oet  of  \'erona  in 

the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  some  poems 
upon  serpents,  birds,  and,  as  some  suppose,  on 

bees.     vid.     Mucer Marcus    Scauriis,  a 

Roman  who  flourished  about  WO  years  i>.  C . 
and  wrote  three  books  concernicg   his  own 

life.     Cic.  in  Brut. A  poet  in  the  age  of 

Tiberius,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Atheus, 
and  destroyed  himself. Sura,  another  wri- 
ter on  the  Roman  year. •Mamercus,  three 

times  dictator,  conquered  tlie  Fidenates,  and 
took  their  city.  He  limited  to  one  year  and 
a  half  the  censorsliip,  which  before  his  time 
was  exercised  during  five  years.      Jjir.  4,  c. 

17,  19,   &c. Papinianus,  son  of  Hostilius 

Papinianus,  was  in  favour  with  the  emperor 
Severus,  and  was  made  governor  to  his  sons 
Geta  and  Caracalla.  Geta  was  killed  by  his 
brother,  and  Papinianus  for  upbraiding  him 
was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From  his 
school  the  Romans  have  had  many  able  law- 
yers, who  were  called  Papinianists. Pap- 
pus, a  censor,  who  banished  from  the  senate, 
P.  Corn.  Ruflinus,  who  had  been  twice  con- 
sul, because  he  had  at  his  table  ten  pounds  of 

silver  plate,  A.  U.  C.  478.    Lie.  14. Por- 

cina,  an  elegant  orator.     Cic  in  Brut — 

Rectus,  a  severe  governor  of  Egypt,  under 
17 
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Tiberius.     Dio. Regillus,  conquered  the 

general  of  Antiochus  at  sea,  and  obtained  a 

naval  triumph.     Liv.  37   c.  31. Scaurus, 

a  noble,  but  poor  citizen  of  Rome.  His  fa- 
ther, to  maintain  himself,  was  a  coal-mer- 
chant. He  was  sedile,  and  afterwards  praetor, 
and  fought  against  Jug:urtha  His  sou  Mar- 
cus was  son  ill-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  hisacdile- 
ship    he    built  a  very   magnificent    theatre. 

Plin.36,  c.  15. A  bridge  at  Rome,  called 

also  Sublicius.  Juv.  6,  v.  32. 

.(Enaria,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli, 
abounding  with  cypress  trees.  It  received  its 
name  Irom  iEneas,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
landed  there  on  his  way  to  Latium.  It  is 
called  Pithecusa  by  the  Greeks,  and  now  Is- 
chia,  and  was  famous  once  for  its  mineral 
■waters.  Liv.  8,  c,  22.—Flin.  3,  c.  6, 1.  31, 
c.  2.— Stat.  3,  Sylv.  5,  v.  104. 

^Enarium,  a  grove  near  Olenos  in  Acbaia. 
.«acred  to  Jupiter,  [where  the  Achasans  held 
their  public  assemblies.] 

jEptea  or  ^.NEiA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  15 
miles  from  Thessalonica,  founded  by  jEneas. 
Liv.  40,  c.  4, 1.  44,  c.  10. 

iENEADEs,  a  town  of  Chersonesus,  built  by 
.Eneas.  Cassander  destroyed  it,  and  carried 
the  inhabitants  to  Thessalonica,  lately  built. 
Dionys.  Hal.  ]. 

Mne/lDje.  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  ^Eneas,  by  yirg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
161. 

iENEAS,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  au 
thors  concerning  his  character  are  different. 
His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
nymph,  and  at  the  age  of  5  he  was  recalled  to 
Troy.  He  afterwards  improved  himself  in 
ThessalyunderChiroa,avenerablesage,  whose 
house  wasfrequentedby  theyoung  princes  and 
heroes  of  the  age.  Soon  after  hi.s  return  home 
he  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter,  l)y 
whom  he  had  a  son  cnlled  Ascanius.  Dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war,  he  behaved  with  great 
valour,  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came 
to  an  engagment  with  Diomedes  and  Achilles. 
Yet  Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysins  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse 
him  of  betraying  his  country  to  the  Greeks, 
with  Antenor,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and 
fortune  by  this  treacherous  measure.  He 
lived  at  variance  with  Priam,  because  he  re- 
ceived not  sufficient  marks  of  distinction  from 
the  king  and  his  family,  as  Homer,  11.  3. 
says.  This  might  have  provoked  him  to  seek 
revenge  by  perfidy.  Authors  of  credit  re- 
port, that  when  Troy  was  in  flames,  he  car- 
ried away,  upon  his  shoulders,  his  father  An- 
cbises,  and  the  statues  of  his  household  gods, 
leading  in  his  hand  his  son  Ascanius,  and  leav- 
ing his  wife  to  follow  behind.  Some  say  tliat 
he  retired  to  Mount  Ida,  where  he  built  a 
fleet  of  20  ships,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a 
settlement.  Strabo  and  others  maintain  that 
.^neas  never  left  his  country,  but  rebuilt 
Troy,  where  he  reigned,  and  his  posterity  af- 
ter him.  Even  Homer,  who  lived  400  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  says,  II.  20,  v.  30, 
&c.  that  the  gods  destined  yEneas  and  his 
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posterity  to  reign  o%er  the  Trojans.  This 
passage  Dionys.  Hal.  explained,  by  saying 
that  Homer  meant  the  Trojans  who  had  gone 
over  to  Italy  with  jEneas,  and  not  the  actual 
inhabitants  of  froy.  According  to  Virgil  and 
other  Latin  authors,  who,  to  make  theircourt 
to  the  Roman  emperors,traced  their  origin  up 
to  jEiieas,  and  described  his  arrival  in  Italy 
a?  indubitable,  he  with  his  fleet  first  came  to 
I  he  I'hracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polymnes- 
lor,one  of  his  allies,  reigned.  After  visiting  De- 
!os,theStrophades,andCrete,where  he  expect- 
ed  tofind  the  empire  promised  him  by  the  ora- 
LJe,  as  in  the  place  where  his  progenitors  were 
iKirn,  he  landed  at  Drepanum,  the  Court 
of  king  Acestes,  in  Sicily,  where  he  buried  his 
father.  From  Sicily  he  sailed  for  Italy,  but 
was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  kind- 
ly received  by  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  to 
whom,  on  his  first  interview,  he  gave  one  of 
the  garments  of  the  beautiful  Helen.  Dido 
being  enamoured  of  him,  wished  to  marry 
him;  but  he  left  Carthage  by  order  of  the 
gods.  In  his  voyage  he  was  driven  to  Sicily, 
and  from  thence  he  pa«sed  to  (umae,  where 
the  Sybil  conducted  him  to  hell,  that  he  might 
hear  from  his  father  the  fates  which  attended 
him  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a  voyage  of 
seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  13  ships,  he  came 
to  the  Tyber.  Latin  us,  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try,  received  him  with  hospitality,  and  pro- 
mised him  his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had 
been  before  betrothed  to  kingTurnus  by  her 
mother  Amata.  To  prevent  this  marriage, 
Turnus  made  war  agamst  jEneas;  and  after 
many  battles,  the  war  was  decided  by  a  com- 
bat between  the  two  rivals,  in  which  Turuus 
was  killed.  iEneas  married  Lavinia,  in 
whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
and  succeeded  his  father-m-law.  After  a 
short  reign,  iEneas  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Etrurians.  Some  say  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Numicus,  and  his  body 
weighed  down  by  his  armour  ;  upon  which 
the  Latins,  not  finding  their  king,  supposed 
that  he  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  and 
thevelore  offered  him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god. 
Diuiiys.  Hal.  fixes  the  arrival  of  .Eneas  iu 
Italy  in  the  54th  olymp.  Some  authors  sup- 
I'ose  that  JLne^s,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  fell 
to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus,  together  with 
Andromache,  and  that  he  was  carried  to 
Thessaly,  whence  he  escaped  to  Italy.  Others 
say,  that  after  he  had  come  to  Italy,  he  re- 
turned to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanius  king  of 
Latium.  [The  story  of  the  loves  of  Dido 
and  vEneas  is  a  mere  poetical  embellishment, 
and  introduced  by  a  glaring  anachronism. 
vid.  Dido.'\  Homer.  II.  13  and  20.  Hymn,  in 
Femr.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  12.— Died.  3.—Paxis. 
2,  c.  3.3, 1.  3,  c.  22,1. 10,  c.  25— Plut.  mRo- 
inul.  k  Carol.  Quccst.  Rom. — P'al.  Max.  1, 
c.  Q.—Flor.  1,  C.9— Justin.  20,  c.  1,  1.  31,c. 
«,  1.  43,  c.  1  —Diclys.  Crct.  S— Dares  Phry. 
6 — Dionys.  Hal.  I,  c.  11. — Slrab.  13.— Lit-. 
1,  c.  \.—yirg.  ^n.—Aur.  Victor.— ^lian. 
V.  H.  8,  c.  22. A  son  of  .^neas  and  Lavi- 
nia, called  Sylvius,  because  his  mother  retir- 
ed with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father's 
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death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  lulus  the  son  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  770.  LAv.  1,  c.  3. 
An  ambassador  sent  bj'  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  Athens,  to  treat  of  peace,  in  the  8th 
j'ear  of  the  Pelopoanesian  war. An  an- 
cient author  who  wrote  on  tactics,  besides 
other  treatises,  which,  according  to  Julian, 
were  epitomised  by  Cineas  the  friend  of  Pyr- 
rhus  — A  native  of  Gaza,  who,  from  a  plato- 
nio  philosopher  became  a  christian,  A.  U. 
485,  aadwrote  a  dialogue  called  Thfophrastus, 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  tl»e  resur- 
rection. 

JEsEXA.,  or  ^MA,  a  place  nearRome,  after- 
wards called  Janiculum. A  city  of  Troas. 

Sfrab.  17. A  city  of  Macedonia.     Dlojii/S 

Hal.  1. 

iENEirES,  a  patronymic  given   to  Asca- 
nius, as  sou  of  jEneas.     Firg.  Ma.  9,  v   65;J. 

^^NEis,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for 
its  subject  the  settlemeul  of  ^neas  in  Italy. 
The  great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known. 
The  author  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  assome 
say,  Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  because 
he  is  more  ancient,  and  is  an  original.  Virgii 
died  before  he  had  corrected  it,  and  at  his 
death  desired  it  might  be  burnt.  This  was 
happily  disobeyed,  and  Augustus  saved  from 
the  flames,  a  poem  which  proved  his  family 
to  be  descended  from  the  kings  of  Troy. 
The  iEoeid  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
poet  for  11  years,  and  in  the  first  six  books  it 
seems  that  it  was  Virgil's  design  to  iaiitate 
Homer's  Odyssey,  and  in  the  last  the  Iliad. 
The  action  of  the  poem  comprehends  eight 
years,  one  of  which  only,'  the  last,  is  really 
taken  up  by  the  action,  as  the  seven  first  are 
merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  Trojans,  the  loves  of  yEneas  and 
Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  &c.  In 
the  first  book  of  the  .f:neid,  the  hero  is  intro- 
duced, in  the  seventh  year  of  his  expedition, 
sailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ship- 
wrecked on  the  African  coast,  where  he  is 
received  by  Dido.  In  the  second,  .^neas,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Phcenician  queen,  relates  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  his  flight  through  the  gene- 
ral conflagration  to  mount  Ida.  In  the  third, 
the  hero  continues  his  narration,  by  a  minute 
Rcount  of  1) is  voyage  through  the  Cyclades, 
the  places  where  he  landed,  and  tlie  dreadl'ul 
storm,  with  thedescription  of  which  the  poem 
opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  makes 
public  her  partiality  to  ^neas,which  is  slight 
ed  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans  from  Car- 
thage, and  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide  of 
the  disappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth  book, 
jEnens  sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebrates 
(he  anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  and 
thence  pursues  his  voyage  to  Italy.  In  the 
sixth  he  visits  the  Elysian  fields,  and  learns 
from  his  father  the  fate  which  attends  him 
and  his  descendants  the  Romans.  In  the  se- 
venth book,  the  hero  reaches  the  destined  land 
of  Latium,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  the  country,  which  is  soon  broken  by 
the  inteference  of  Juno,  who  stimulates  Tur- 
iHis  to  war.     The   auxiliaries  of  the  enemy 


are  enumerated  :  and  in  the  eighth  book,  ^- 
aeas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  and  receives  from 
Venus  a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan,  on  which 
nre  represented  the  future  glory  and  triumphs 
of  the  Puoman  nation.  The  reader  is  pleased, 
in  the  ninth  book,  with  the  account  of  battles 
between  the  rival  armies,  and  the  immortal 
friendship  ol  Nisus  and  Euryalus.  Jupiter. 
in  the  tenth,attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
\'enusand  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties  ;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed, 
and  Turnus  saved  from  the  avenging  hand  of 
iEneas,  by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The 
eleventh  book  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral 
of  Pallas,  and  of  the  meditated  reconciliation 
between  iEneas  and  Latinus,  which  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  enemy  defeats.  Ca- 
milla is  slain,  and  the  combatants  separated 
by  the  night.  In  the  last  book.  Juno  prevents 
the  single  combat  agreed  upon  by  Turnus  and 
jEneas.  The  Trojans  are  defeated  in  the 
absence  of  their  king;  but  on  the  return  of 
iEneas,  the  battle  assumes  a  different  turn,  a 
single  combat  is  fought  by  the  rival  leaders, 
and  the  poem  is  concluded  by  the  death  of 
king  Turnus.     Plai.  7,  c.  30,  &:c. 

X.  KESiDiiMUS,  a  brave  general  of.  Argos. 

Liv.3-2,  c.  il5. A  Cretan  philosopher,  who 

wrote  8  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  master 
Pyrrho.     Diog.  in  P,yr. 

-^NESius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  froru 
mount  jEnuin. 

iE-NETUs,  a  victor  at  Olympia,  who,  in  the 
•  oment  of  victory,  died  through  excess  of 
joy      I'aus.  3,  c.  18. 

S!.Ni\.    vid.  /Eneia. 

yE:voBARBUS,or  Ahenobarbus,  the  surname 
of  Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  victory,  he  discredited 
them  ;  upon  which  they  touched  his  chin  and 
beard,  which  instantly  became  of  a  braxsn  co- 
lour, whence  the  surname  given  to  himself 
and  his  descendants. 

jEnos,  now  Eno,  an  independent  city  of 
Thrace,  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Hebrus, 
.  onfounded  with  ^-Eneia,  of  which  jEneas  was 
the  founder.     Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

[vEnus,  a  river  of  Germany,  separating 
Vindelicia  from  Noricum,  now  the  Lin.  It 
rises  in  the  Rhrctian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube.  On  its  banks  was  the  JEni  Pons 
of  Antonine,  which  Mannert  locates  near 
the  modern  village  of  Lauren  Pfunzen. 
Mamicrl  Anc.  Gfogr.     Vol.  3.  p.  627.] 

jEolia,  a  name  given  to  Arne.  Sappho  is 
called  JEoliapuella,  and  lyric  poetry JEolium 
carmen,  because  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  na- 
tives of  Lesbos,  Horat.  4,  od.  3,  v.  12,  and 
od.  9,  V.  13. 

jEoma,  or  iEolis.  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
so  called  from  the  iEolians  who  settled  there. 
It  extended,  in  the  interior,  from  the  Hermu3 
to  the  Caicus,  and  along  the  coast,  from  Cu- 
mae  to  Pitane.  It  contained  originally  12  ci- 
ties, but  Smyrna,  one  of  the  number,  was  af- 
terwards taken  by  the  lonians.  It  sent  forth 
colonies  along  the  whole  northern  coast,  and 
also  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Cumse  was  the 
principal  city.  The  iEolians  received  their 
19 
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name  from  A^olu?,  the  son  of  Hellen.]  They 
migrated  from  (ireece  about  1124  B.  C.  80 
vearsbefore  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
Herodol.    1,  c.  '26,    &.c — Strah.  1,  2  and  6.— 

Flin.5,c  30.— Mela,  l,c.  Sand  18 Thes- 

saly  has  been  anciently  called  yt^olia.  Boso- 
tu9,  son  of  Neptune,  having  settled  there, 
called  his  followers  Boeotian;,  and  their  coun- 
try Boeotia. 

yEoLi.T,  and  yEoLiDES,  seven  inlands  be- 
tween Siciily  and  Italy  ;  called  fjipara,  Hiera, 
F-trongylc,  Ditlyme,  Ericu?n,  Phoeuicusa,  and 
ICiJonymos.  1  hey  were  the  retreat  of  the 
Avinds  ;  and  yir^.  JE/l.  1,  v.  5G,  calls  them 
vEolia,  and  tlie  kingdom  of /Eolus  the  god  o( 
storms  and  wind?.  They  sometimes  bear  the 
name  of  Cutcaniw.  and  Hrphmstiadrs,  and  are 
known  now  among  the  moderns  under  the  ge- 
neral appellation  of  LipariislancU.  Lncan. 
5,  V.  6U9.— Jiu/m.  4,  c.   1. 

^"f^oLiDES,  a  patronymic  of  Ulysses,  from 
jTilolus  :  because  Anticlea,  his  mother,  was 
jiregnant  by  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  yEolus,  when 
she  married  Laertes.  It  is  also  given  to  Atha- 
mas  antl  Misenus,  as  sons  of  /Eolus.  Ond. 
Met.  4,  V.  511,1.  13,  v.  ^\.—Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
164  and  529. 

JEoLCS,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Ilippotas.  He  reigned  over  ^'Eolia  ; 
and  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called 
him  the  god  of  the  wind.  It  is  said  that  he 
confined  in  a  bag,  and  gave  Ulysses  all  the 
winds  that  could  blow  against  his  vessel 
•when  he  returned  to  Ithaca.  The  compan- 
ions of  Ulysses  untied  the  bag,  and  gave  the 
winds  their  liberty.  .-^Colus  was  indebted  to 
.Juno  for  his  royal  dignity, accordir  jto  Virgil. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  froL.  «/o?.«c,  va- 
■niis,  because  the  winds  over  which  he  pre- 
sided are  ever  varying. — There  were  two 
others,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Maca- 
rcU3  and  Canace,  and  a  son  of  Hellen,  often 
confounded  with  the  god  of  the  winds.  This 
last  married  Enaretta,  hy  whom  he  had  seven 
sons  and  (ive  daughters.  A-pollod.  1,  c.  7. — 
Uomr-r.  Od.  10.  v.  I.— Met.  11,  v.  478, 1.  14, 
V.  <!liA.—..'l potion  4,  Argon.— Flacc.  1,  v.  556, 
— Diod.  4  and  5.~Virg.  JEn.  ],  v.  5C,  fee. 

iEoRA,  a  festival  in  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Erigone. 

iEpri.o,  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who 
drank  to  excels,  after  he  had  stormed  the 
camp  of  A.  Manlius,  the  Roman  general. 
Being  attacked  by  a  .=oldier,  he  (led  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  which  the  Romans  took,  and 
killed  himself  for  fear  of  being  takes.  Flor. 
2,  c.  10. 

i^.  PYTCS,  king  of  Mycena?,  son  of  Chres- 
pliontes  and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arca- 
dia with  Cypselus,  his  mothers  father.  To 
recover  his  kingdom,  he  killed  Polyphonies, 
who  had  married  his  mother  against  her  will, 
jind  usurped  the  crown.     Apollod.  2,  c.  6.— 

Pans.  4,  c  8 A  son  of  Hippothous,  who 

forcibly  entered  the  temple  of  Neptune,  near 
Mantinea,  and  was  struck  blind  by  the  sudden 
eruption  of  salt  water  from    the  alta»-.     He 

to 


was  killed  by  a  serpent  in  hunting.  Paus.  fi, 
0.  4  and  5. 

yEaui  or  jEacicoLi,  a  people  of  Latium. 
near  Tybur;  they  were  great  enemies  to 
Rome  in  its  infant  state,  and  were  conqaered 
with  much  difficulty.     Flor.  1,  c.  11- — Lit.  ], 

c  32, 1. 2,  c.  30, 1.  3,  c.  2,  &c Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Firg.  jEn.  7,  v  .  46,  9,  v.  684.— Ovid.  Fast. 
3,  V.  9i.—Dio7ii/s.  Hat.  2,  c  19. 

.'EauiM  £;lium,  a  place  in  Rome  where  the 
house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sove- 
reign power  :  for  which  crime  his  habitation 
was  levelled  to  the  ground.     Lit.  4,  c.  16- 

j?"^.  ROPE,  the  wife  of  Atreus. 

/Eropus,  a  person  appointed  regent  to 
Orestes,  the  infant  son  of  Archelaus  king  of 
Macedonia. 

WsAccs,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida. H 

son  of  Priam,  by  Alexirhoe  ;  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Arisba.  He  became  enamoured  of 
Hesperia,  whom  he  pursued  into  the  woods. 
The  nymyh  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
was  changed  into  a  bird.  jEsacus  followed  her 
example,  and  was  changed  into  a  cormorant 
by  Tethys,     Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  11. 

iEscHiKEs.  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flour- 
ished about  342  B.  C.  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  rivalship  with  Demosthenes.  His 
father's  name  was  Atrometus,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family,  though 
Demosthenes  reproached  him  as  being  the 
son  ol  a  courtezan.  The  first  open  signs  of 
enmity  between  the  rival  orators  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as 
ambassadors  ;  but  the  character  of  iEschines 
was  tarnished  by  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
from  the  Macedonian  prince,  whose  tyranny 
had  hitherto  been  the  general  subject  of  his 
declamation.  When  the  Athenians  wished  to 
reward  the  patriotic  labours  of  Demosthenes 
with  a  golden  crown,  .ffischines  impeached 
Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it ;  and  to  their  sub- 
sequent dispute  we  are  indebted  for  the  two 
celebrated  orations  de  corona.  .Slschines  was 
defeated  by  his  rival's  superior  eloquence,  and 
banished  to  Rhodes  ;  but  as  he  retired  from 
Athens,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  no- 
bly forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  silver. 
In  his  banishment,  the  orator  repeated  to  the 
llhodians,  what  he  had  delivered  against  De- 
mosthenes ;  and  after  receiving  much  ap- 
plause, he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer  of 
his  antagonist.  It  was  received  with  greater 
marks  of  approbation;  but,  exclaimed  JEs- 
chines,  how  much  more  would  your  admira- 
tion have  been  raised  had  you  heard  Demos- 
thenes himself  speak  it !  .(Eschines  died  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age,  at  Rhodes,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  at  Samos.  He  wrote  three  orations, 
^nd  nine  epistles,  which,  from  their  number, 
received  the  names,  the  first  of  the  graces,and 
the  last  of  the  muses.  The  orations  alone  are 
extant.  [They  are  generally  printed  with 
those  of  Demosthenes.  Among  the  best 
editions  are,  that  of  Foulkes  and  Friend, 
Oxon.  Ifi95.  8vo.— and  that  of  Stock,  Dub- 
lin. 1774,  2  vols.  8vo. — .\n  edition  howeverof 
the  entire  works   of  j^Eschines  and  Den:i05» 
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thenes  is  now  publishing  in  London,  which 
promises   to  equal   all  others  that  have  p  e 
ceded  it.]     Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  24, 1.  2,  c.  S.i. 
in  Brut.  c.  17. — Plul.  in  Dtmosth. — Dtog.  -z 

and  3. — Plin.  7,  c    30. A   philosoph.  i 

disciple  of  Socrates,  who  wrote  several  dia 
logues.sotne  of  wiiich  bore  the  following  titles 
Aspasia,  Phtedon.  Alcibiade.?,  Draco,  Erydrt, 
Polyaeaus.  Telauges,  &c.  The  (halogue  en 
titled  Axiochus,  and  ascribed  to  Plato,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  his  composition.  The  best  edi- 
tions are,  that  of  Leovard,  1718,  with  thenotes 
of  HorraHis.  in  8vo.  and  that  of  Fischer,  8vo. 
Lips    1786. 

iEscHRioN,  a   Mitylenean   poet,  intimate 
■with  Aristotle.     He  accompanied  Alexander 

in  his  Asiatic  expedition. An  iambic  poet 

of  Sanios    Hthen. Aphysician  commended 

by  Galen  A  treatise  of  his  on  husbandry  has 
been  quoted  by  Pliny. 

jEschylus,  an  excellent  soldier  and  poet 
of  Athens,  son  of  Euphorion,  and  brother  !o 
Cynaegirus.  He  was  in  the  Athenian  army  at 
the  battles  of  Marathon,  Snlamis,  and  Pla'aen. 
But  the  most  solid  fame  he  has  obtaiued,  is 
the  offspring  less  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of 
battle  than  of  his  writings  Of  ninety  trage 
dies,  however,  the  fruit  of  his  ingenious  la- 
bours, 40  of  which  were  rewarded  wi  h  the 
public  prize,  only  seven  have  come  sate  to  us  : 
Promelheus  vinclns,  Stplem  duces  apud 
Thfbai,  PerscB,  Agumemnun,  Choephnrtz. 
Eumenides,  Suppliers  iEschylus  is  the  6r.-t 
who  introduced  two  actors  on  the  stage,  and 
clothed  them  with  dresses  suitable  to  their 
character.  He  likewise  removed  murder  from 
the  stage.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  composed 
his  countenance  betrajed  the  greatest  fero- 
city ;  and  according  to  one  of  his  scholiasts, 
when  his  Eumenides  were  represented,  ma  .y 
children  died  through  fear,  and  several  preg- 
nant women  actually  miscarried  in  the  house, 
at  the  sight  of  the  horrible  masks  that  Wf .  e 
introduced.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  vva? 
strong  and  comprehensive,  but  disorderly  and 
wild ;  fruitful  in  proJigies,  but  disdaining 
probabilities.  His  style  is  obscure,  and  the 
labours  of  an  excellent  modern  critic  h:iv<=- 
pronounced  him  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Greek  classics.  A  few  expressions  of  im- 
pious tendency  in  one  of  his  play?,  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  iEschylus  ;  he  was  condem:. 
ed  to  death  ;  but  bis  brother  Amynt;is,  it  :- 
reported,  reversed  the  sentence,  l.y  uncovei 
ing  an  arm,  of  which  the  hand  had  been  cut 
off  at  the  battle  of  Salami?  in  the  service  ol 
his  country,  and  the  poet  was  pardoned, 
^schylus  has  been  accused  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess, and  of  never  composing  except  when  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  In  his  old  age  he  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Sicily  Being 
informed  that  he  was  to  die  by  the  fall  ol  a 
house,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  his  contrymen,  and  withdrew  froui 
the  city  into  the  fields,  where  he  sat  down. 
An  eagle  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill,  flew  over 
his  bald  head,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  stone, 
dropped  her  prey  upon  it  to  break  the  shell, 
and  iEschylns  instantly  died  of  the  blow,  in 


the  69tb  year  of  his  age,  456  B.  C.    It  is  said 

hat  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  of  iViara- 
I  hou  in  elegiac  verses.  [The  best  edition  of  his 

vorks  IS  thai  of  Buiier,Cantab.l809.  4vols.ia 
4to,  and  Bvols.  in  8vo.— Many  of  his  tragedies 
nnve  also  been  separately  edited  with  great 
.1  .dity,  especially  by  Blomfield,  Canii.b.l812, 
&cc']—Uorai.  Art.  .  oet.  2lH.—quiniiL  10,  c. 
I  —Plin.  10,  c.  3.—yal.  Max  9,  c.  12. 

I  he  12th  perpetual  archon  ol  Athens A 

native  ol  (Jnidus,  teacher  of  rhetoric  to  Ci- 
cero.    Ctc.  in  Brut. 

^scuLAPius,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis, 
or,  as  some  say,  by  Larissa,  daughter  oi  Phle- 
gias,  wa*  god  of  medicine  .After  his  union 
With  Coronis, Apollo  set  a  crow  to  watch  her, 
and  was  soon  inlormed  that  she  admitted  the 

aresses  of  Ischys  ol  iEmonia.  The  god,  in 
afitof  anger,destroyedCoronis  with  lightning, 
I  ut  saveu  the  infant  Ironi  her  womb, and  gave 
him  to  be  educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  medicine.  Some  authors  saj.  that 
'vJorouis  Ifcft  her  lather  to  avoid  thediscovery 
I 'I  her  pregnancy,  and  that  she  exposed  her 
child  near  Epidaurus,  A  goat  of  the  docks 
uf    -Vresthanas  gave  him    her    milk,  and  the 

log  who  kept  the  flock  .stood  by  him  to  shel- 
■  '  r  him  from  injury.  He  was  found  by  the 
master  ol  the  flock,  who  went  in  search  of 
his  stray  goat,  and  saw  his  head  surrounded 
with  resplendent  rays  ol  light.  YEsculapius 
v*i-,s  physician  to  the  .Argonauts,  and  consi- 
df'red  so  skdled  m  the  medicinal  power  of 
[.ilaiits,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor  as  well 
as  the  god  of  medicine.  He  restored  many 
\u  life,  of  whuh  Piuto  complained  to  JuiJiter. 
who  struck  .^sculapius  with  thunder,  but 
Apollo,  angry  at  the  death  ol  his  son,  k.lled 
the  Cyclops  who  made  the  tliunilerbolts. 
-tsculapius  received  divine  honeurs  alter 
.leath,      chiefly     at     Epidaurus,     Pergamus, 

Athens,  Smyrna,  kc.  Goats,  bulls,  biiibs, 
and  pigs,  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars,  and 
the  cock  and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him. 
Home,  A.  U.  C  462,  was  delivered  of  a 
plague  and  built  a  temple  to  the  god  ol  me- 
•  luine,  who, as  was  supposed,  hail  come  there 
m  the  form  ol  a  serpenl,  and  hid  himself 
among  the  reeds  in  an  island  of  the  Tybcr. 
iEsculapius  was  represented  with  a  large 
beard,  holding  in  his  hand  a  stuff,  round  which 
was  wreathed  a  serpent ;  his  other  hand  was 
supported  on  the  head  of  a  serpent.  Ser- 
pents are  more  particularly  sacred  to  him, 
nut  only  a?  the  ancient  physicians  used  them 
in  their  prescriptions,  but  because  they  were 
the  symbols  of  prudence  and  foresight,  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  medical  profession.  He  mar- 
ried Epione,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  fa- 
mous for  their  skill  in  medicine,  lachaon  and 
Podalirus  ;  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Hy- 
giea,  goddess  oi  health,  is  the  most  celebrated. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  lived  a  short 
lime  after  the  Trojan  war.  Hesiod  makes 
no  mention  of  him.  Homer  II  4,  v.  193. 
Hymn,  ill  ^scd. — ./ipollod-  3,  o.  10. — Apol- 
lon.  4,  Argon. — Hygin  fab.  49. — Ovid.  .el. 
2,  fab.  8.— jPaus.  2,  c.  1 1  and  27,  1.  7,  c.  23. 
&c — Diod.  4. — Pindar.  Pyth.  3. — JLucian. 
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Dial,  de  Sallal.-Val.  Max.  1,  c.  3— Cic  de 
JVut.  D  3,  c.  2i3,  says  there  were  three  of  this 
name;  the  1st,  a  son  of  Apollo,  worshipped 
in  Arcadia;  [the  2d, the  brother  of  the  second 
Mercury,  the  3d,  a  mfln  who  first  introduced 
tooth-drawing  and  the  use  of  cathartics.] 

jEsKRNiA.  a  city  of  the  Sainnites,  in  Italy, 
[now  fsenwi.'\    Liv.  27,  c.  12. 

^sis,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  separates 
Umbria  from  I'iccnum.     [Now  the  /est'.] 

jEson,  son  of  Cretheus,  was  bora  at  the 
same  birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  but  was  soon 
exiled  by  his  brother.  He  maried  Alcimeda, 
by  whom  he  had  Jason,  whose  education  he 
intrusted  to  Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias. 
When  Jason  was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his 
father's  kingdom  from  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  evasive  answers,  and  persuaded  him  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  v)d.  Jason. 
At  his  retuin,  Jason  found  bis  father  very  in- 
firm ;  and  Medea,  vid.  Medea,  at  his  request, 
drew  the  blood  from  jEson's  veins,  and  re- 
filled them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs 
which  she  had  gathered,  and  immediately  the 
old  man  recovered  the  vigour  and  bloom  of 
youth.  Some  say  that  iEson  killed  himself 
by  drinking  bull's  blood  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tion of  Pelias.     Diod  A. — Apmled.  1,c.  9. — 

Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  lib.—  Hijgm.  fab.  12. A 

river  of  1'hessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name. 

iEsoNinES,  a  patronynnic of  Jason,  as  being 
descended  from  ./Eson. 

jEsopus,  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who, 
though  originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty 
by  the  sallies  of  his  genius  He  travelled 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt, 
but  chiefly  resided  at  the  court  of  Crcesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Delphi  In  this  commission 
iEsop  behaved  with  great  severity,  and  sati- 
rically compared  the  Delphians  to  floating 
sticks,  which  appear  large  at  a  distance,  but 
are  nothing  when  brought  near.  The  Del- 
phians, offended  with  his  sarcastic  remarks, 
accused  him  of  having  secreted  one  of  the  sa- 
cred vessels  of  Apollo's  temple,  and  threw 
him  down  from  a  rock,  5G  I  B.  C.  Maximus 
Planudes  has  written  his  life  in  Greek  ;  but 
no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer,  who 
falsely  asserts  that  the  mythologist  was  short 
and  deformed.  /Esop  dedicated  his  fables  to 
his  patron  Cropsus  :  but  what  appears  now 
under  hi.?  name,  is  no  doubt  a  compilation  of 
all  the  fables  and  apologues  of  wits  before  and 
after  the  age  of  j'Esop,  conjointly  with  his 
own.  [The  best  editions  of  his  fables  are,  that 
ofKlotzius,  Lips.  1776.  8vo.  and  that  ofErnes- 
tj.     Lips     1731.  12mo.]     Plut.   in  Solon. — 

Phird.  1,  fab.  2,  I.  2,  fab  9. Claudius,  an 

actor  on  the  Iloman  stage,  very  intimate  with 
(Cicero.  He  amassed  an  imraen^e  fortune. 
His  son,  to  be  more  expensive,  melted  pre- 
cious stones  to  drink  at  his  entertainments. 
Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v  239.— Fi?/.  Max.  8,  c  10, 
1.  9,  c.  \.—Plin.  9,  c.  35. 1.  10,  c.  .51. 

vEthalia,  or  Ilva,  now  Elba,  an  island 
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between  Etruria  and  Corsica.  Plin.  3,c.  6, 
1.  6,  c.  .30. 

iExHioPiA,  an  extensive  country  of  Afri- 
ca, [divided  by  the  ancients  into  Superior  and 
Inferior-  The  former  lay  to  the  south  of 
Egypt  and  answers  to  modern  Abi,ssiina,  the 
latter  corresponds  with  the  southern  regions 
of  Africa,  known  to  the  ancients  only  in  name. 
Hoiuer  has  styled  the  /fithiopinns  the  most 
just  of  men  and  the  favourites  of  the  gods, 
who  feasted  among  them  for  12  days  each 
year.]  Diod.  4,  says,  that  the  ./Ethiopians 
were  the  first  who  worshipped  the  gods, 
for  which,  as  some  suppose,  their  country 
had  never  been  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  253, 1.  9,  v.  651.— Juv.  2,  v.  23. 
—  Firg.  eel.  6,  v.  68.— P/in.  6,  c.  29-  Pmis. 
I,  c,  33.— Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  22.  II.  1,  v. 
423. 

.Ethra,  daughter  of  Pittheuskingof  Troj- 
zene,  had  Theseus  by  jEgeus.  vid.  .HLgeus. 
She  was  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
when  they  recovered  their  sister  Helen, 
whom  Theseus  had  stolen,  and  intrusted  to 
her  care,  vid.  Helen.  She  went  to  Troy 
with  Helen.  Homer.  II  3,  v.  144.— PffWi.  2, 
c  31,  1.  5,  c.  19. — Hygin.  fab.  37  and  79.— 
Plut.  in  Thes.—  Ovid.  Her.  10,  v.  131. 

^THuSA,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Am- 
phitrite,  or  Alcyone,  niother  by  Apollo  of 
Eleuthere  and  two  sons.     Paus.  9,  c.  20. 

iETioN,  or  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andro- 
mache, Hector's  wife.  He  was  killed  at 
Thebef,  with  his  seven  sons,  by  the  Greeks. 

A  iamous  painter.     He  drew  a  painting 

of  Alexander  going  to  celebrate  his  nuptials 
with  Roxane.  This  piece  was  much  valued, 
and  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  where  it  gained  so  much  applause 
that  the  president  of  the  games  gave  the 
painter  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cic.  Br. 
18. 

vETNA,a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  called 
Gibello,  famous  for  its  volcano,  which,  for 
about  3000  years,  has  thrown  out  fire  at  in- 
tervals. It  is  2  miles  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  measures  180  miles  round  at  the  base, 
with  an  ascent  of  30  miles.  Its  crater  forms 
a  circle  about  2  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  top  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibit  a 
rich  scene  of  cultivated  fields  and  blooming 
vineyards.  Pindar  is  the  first  who  mentions 
an  eruption  of  jEtna ;  and  the  silence  of 
Homer  on  the  subject  is  considered  as  a  proof 
that  the  fires  of  the  mountain  were  unknown 
in  his  age.  Hesiod.  Tfieog.  v.  860. — Firg. 
Mn.  3,  V.  570.— Orirf.  Met.  6,  fab.  6, 1.  15,  v. 
340.— //a/.  14,  V.  59. 

iExoLiA,  a  country.  It  received  its  name 
from  ^tolus.  The  inhabitants  were  little 
known  in  Greece,  till  after  the  ruin  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  they  assumed  a  consequence  in 
the  country,  and  afterwards  made  themselves 
conspicuous  as  the  allies  of  Rome  and  as  its 
enemies,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Fulvius. 
Liv.  26,  c.  24,  kc.—Flor. '2,  c.9.—Strab.   8. 
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and  W.—Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Plin.  4,  c.  2.— Pans. 
•10,  c,  m.—Plut.in  Flam. 

jEtolus,  soa  of  Endymioii  of  Elis  and 
Iphianassa.  married  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had 
Pleuron  and  Calydon.  Having:  accidentally 
killed  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  he  left  his  coun- 
try, and  came  to  settle  in  that  part  of  Greece 
which  has  been  called,  from  him,  jEtolia. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  7  and  9. Paus.  5.  c.  1. 

iEx,  a  rocky  island  between  Tenedos  and 
Chios.     Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Afer,  an  inhabitant  of  Africa. An  in- 
former under  Tiberius  and  his  successors. 
He  became  also  known  as  an  orator  and  as 
the  preceptor  of  Quintilian,  and  was  made 
consul  by  Domitian.     He  died  A.  D.  59. 

Luc.  Afraivius,  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  often  compared  to  Menan- 
der,  whose  style  he  imitated.  Quint.  10,  c. 
1. — Sueton.   TVer.   1 1. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  57 

—Cic.  dejin.  1,  c.  ,3. — „4.   Gell   13,  c  8. 

A  general  of  Pompey,  conquered  by  Caesar 
in  Spain.  Sueton.  in  Cces.  34. — Pint-  in 
Pomp Q.  a  man  who  wrote  a  severe  sa- 
tire against  Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death  in  the  Pisonian  conspiracy  Tacit- 
Potitus,  a  plebeian,  who  said  before  Ca- 
ligula, that  he  would  willingly  die  if  the  em- 
peror could  recover  from  the  distemper  he 
laboured  under.  Caligula  recovered,  and 
Afranius  was  put  to  death  that  he  might  not 
forefeit  his  word      Dio. 

Africa,  called  Libya  by  the  Greeks,  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  greatest  peninsula  of  the  universe,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south  and 
■west  by  the  ocean.  [In  its  greatest  length  it 
extends  4300  miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth 
it  is  3500  miles.  Very  little  of  this  division  of 
the  globe  was  known  to  the  ancients,  except 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  interior  they  thought  uninhabitable  from 
the  excessive  heat,  or  peopled  it  with  fabulous 
monsters,  of  which  Africa   was  proverbially 

the   nurse.] There    is   a   part  of  Africa. 

called  Propria,  which  [corresponds  with  the 
modern  Tnni.i.] 

Africanus,  a  blind  poet,  commended  by 
Ennius. A  christian  writer,  who  flourish- 
ed A.  D.  222.  In  his  chronicle,  which  was 
universally  esteemed,  he  reckoned  5500  year? 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  age  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Nothing  remains  of  this  work, 
but  what  Euscbius  has  preserved.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Origen,  Africanus  proved,  that  the 
history  of  Susanna  is  suppositious;  and  in  an- 
other to  Aristides,  still  extant,  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradictions  that 
appear  in  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in  St.  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  who  wrote  nine  books,  in  which  he 
treats  of  phy?ic,  agriculture,  &c. A  law- 
yer, disciple  to  Papinian,   and  intimate  with 

the  emperor  Alexander. The  surname  of 

the  Scipios,  fron\  the  conquest  of  Africa,  vid: 
Scipio. 


Africum  mare,  is  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  is  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

AoAMiiDES  and  Tkophonius,  two  archi- 
tects who  made  the  entrance  ot  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  for  which  Ihey  demanded  of  the 
god,  whatever  gift  was  most  advantageous 
for  a  man  to  receive.  Three  days  after  they 
were  found  dead  in  their  bed.  Plut  decant, 
ad  .;ipol — Cic.  Tusc  1,  47. — Paus.  9,  c.  II 
and  37,  gives  a  different  account, 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae  and  Argos, 
was  brother  to  Menelaus,  and  son  of  Phsthe- 
nes,  the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them 
sons  of  Atreus,  which  is  false  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  He'iod,  ApoUodorus,  &c.  vid  Plis- 
thenes-  When  Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother 
Thyestes  seized  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and 
removed  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who 
:flecl  to  Polyphidus  king  ofSicyon,  and  hence 
!lo  CEneus,  king  of  iEtol.a,  where  they  were 
jeducated.  Agamemnon  married  Clytemnes- 
tra,  and  iVIenelaus  Helen  both  daughters  of 
Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  who  assisted  them 
to  recover  their  father's  kingdom.  After  the 
banishment  of  the  usurper  to  Cythera,  Aga- 
memnon established  himself  at  Mycenae, 
wliilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father  in-law 
at  Sparta.  When  Helen  was  stolen  by  Paris, 
Agamemnon  was  elected  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Grecian  forces  going  against  Troy ; 
and  he  showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  by  fur- 
nishing 100  ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the 
people  of  Arcadia.  The  fleet  was  detained 
at  Aulis,  where  Agamemnon  sacrifited  his 
daughter  to  appease  Diana,  vid.  Iphigenia. 
During  the  Trojan  war,  Agamemnon  behav- 
ed with  much  valour;  but  his  quarrel  with 
Achilles,  whose  mistress  he  took  by  force,  was 
disastrous  to  the  Greeks,  vid.  Briseis.  Af- 
ter the  ruin  of  Troy,  Cassandra  fell  to  his 
share,  and  foretold  him  that  his  wile  would 
put  him  to  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to  this, 
and  returned  to  Argos  with  Cassandra.  Cl)'- 
temnestra,  with  her  adulterer  ^-Egisth us,  (vid. 
.,^g;isthiis,)  prepared  to  murder  him  ;  and  as 
he  came  from  the  bath,  to  e.Tiharrass  hini,  she 
gave  him  a  tunic  whose  sleeves  were  sewed 
together,  and  while  he  attempted  to  put  it  on, 
she  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a  stroke 
of  a  hatchet,  and  ^gisthus  second-d  her 
blows. — His  death  was  revenged  by  his  son 
Orestes,  vid.  Clytemnestra,  Menelaus,  and 
Orestes.  Homtr.  II.  1,  2,  fcc  Od  4,  &c. 
—  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  v.  111.— Met.  12,  v  30. 
—Hygin.  fab.  88  and  91.—Strab.  Q.—  Tliuci/d. 
1,  c.  9.—^lian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  'iQ.—  Diclys  Crel. 
1,  2,  &c. — Dares  Phri/g. — Sophocl.  in  Elect. — 
Eiiripid  in  Orest. — Stnec  in  Ag. — Paus.  2, 
c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  40,  kc.—  Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  83f3.— 
.^6/0,2,  c.3. 

AGANiPPE,acelebrat<?d  fountain  ofBceotia, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  info 
the  Permessus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses, 
who,  from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes  — 
[Ovid.  {Fast.  5,  7.)  makes  Hippocrene  and 
Aganippe  the  same ;  but  Solinus  and  others 
distinguish  them,  and  ascribe  their  being  uni- 
ted to  poetic  license.] — Paus.  9,  c.  29. — Pro- 
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per/.  2,  el.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  312.— P/m. 
4,  c.  7 

Agapenor,  the  son  of  Ancscus,  and  giand- 
SOQ  of  Lycurgfus,  who  after  the  ruin  of  Troy, 
was  carried  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus,  wherp 
he  built  Paphos.  Paun.  8,  c.  5.  —Homer.  II. 
Agareni,  a  people  of  Arabia.  Trojan 
destroyed  their  city,  called  Agaruin.  Sliab 
16. 

Agarista,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  was 
courted  by  all  the  princes  of  Greece.  She 
married    Vlegacles.     ^lian.  V.  H    12,  c.  24. 

— Herodot.   6,  c.  12  ,   &c. A  daughter  of 

Hippocrates,  who  married  Xantippus  She 
dreamed  thnt  she  had  brought  forth  a  lion, 
and  some  time  after  became  mother  of  Peri- 
cles.—  /'lut.  in  Pericl. — Herodot.  6,  c.  131. 

Agasicles.  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of 
Archidamus,  and  one  ol  the  Proclidae.  He 
used  to  say  that  u  king  ought  to  govern  his 
subjects  as  a  father  goi'erns  his  children. 
Pans.  3,  c.  7  — Piu(.  in  Apoph. 

Agasus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
[supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Porlo  Greco.] 
Phn  3,  c.  II. 

Agatha,  a  town  of  France,  now  Agde  in 
Langnedoc.     Mela..  2,  c.  5. 

Agathauchides,  a  Samian  philosopher 
and  histotian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  stone?, 
and  n  history  of  Persia  and  Phosnice,  besides 
an  account  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  Europe,  and 
Asia-  Some  make  him  a  native  of  "^  nidus 
and  add  that  he  flourished  about  177  B.  C. 
Joseph   cont.  Ap. 

Agvthias,  a  Greek  historian  of  iEoli 
A  poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
of  whose  reign  he  published  the  history  in  five 
books  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Arilhologia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  of 
that  of  Procopins.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Pans,  fol.  1660. 

Agatho,  [an  Athenian  tragic  and  comic 
poet,  the  disciple  of  Prolicus  and  Socrates. 
There  is  now  nothing  extant  ol  his  produc- 
tions except  a  few  quotations  preserved  by 
Aristotle,  Athenaaus,  jElian,  and  others.] 

Agathoclea  a  lieautiful  courtezan  of 
Egypt.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  destroyed  hi-^ 
wife  Eurydice  to  marry  her.  She,  with  her 
brother,  long  governed  the  kingdom,  and  at 
tempted  to  murder  the  king's  son.  J'lul.  in 
Clean. — Justm.  30.  c.  1. 

AgaT  iocLES,     a   tyrant    of    Sicily,     son 
of  a    potter,    who,  by    entering   in   the    Si- 
cilian  sirmy,    arrived  to   the   greatest   hon 
ours,     and    made    himself    master  of    Syra- 
cuse.     He   reduced  all  Sicily  under  his  pow 
er,    but  being  defeated   at   Himera    by   the 
Carthaginians,  he 'arried  the  war  into  Africu 
where,  for  four  years,  he  extended  his   con 
quests  over  his  enemy      He  afterwards  pas- 
ed   into   Italy,   and   made    him-elf  master  of 
Crotona       He  died  is  his  72d  year.  B.  C.  289, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years  of  rnmgled   prosper- 
ity and  adversity.     Pint,  in  Jlpopth — Justin. 

22  and  ^2—Pnliib.  \5—Diod.  18,  &c A 

son  of  Lysimachus,   taken    prisoner    by  the 

Getae.     He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Ly 

Sandra  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.     His  fa- 
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ther,  in  his  old  age,  married  Arsinoe,  the  sis- 
ter of  Lysander.  After  his  husband's  death,- 
Arsinoe,  fearful  for  her  children,  attempted  to 
murder  Aguthocles.  Some  say  that  she  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  killed  him  becauie  he 
slighted  her.  When  Agathocks  was  dead, 
..'83  B.  C.  Lysandra  fled  to  Seleucus.  Ulrab- 
i3. — Plitt.  in  Pj^rrli.  and  Demtlr.—  Pans.  1, 
f.  9  and  10. — A  Grecian  historian  of  Babylon, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  Cyzicus.  Cic.  de 
<liv.  1 ,  c.  24. 

Agathojv,  vid.  Agatho. 
Agathyrsi,  an  efl^eminate  nation  of  Scy- 
thia,  who  had  their  wives  in  common.  [They 
pretended  to  be  descended  from  Agathyrsis, 
the  soil  of  Hercules  the  Libyan.]  Herodot. 
,  c.  W.—  Ftrg.  ^n.  4,  v.  146. 
Agave,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione, 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus, 
who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchanals. 
vid  Pentheus.  She  is  said  to  ha%e  killed  her 
husband  in  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 
She  received  divine  honours  after  death,  be- 
cause she  had  contributed  to  the  education  of 
Bacchus  Thtocril.  26.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v. 
7  5  —Liican.  1,  v.  blA.—Stat.  Theb.  11,  v. 
318.— ,^;>o//od.  3,c.  4. 

Agdestis,  [a  mountain  of  Phrygia, 
if-ar  the  city  of  PessiudS.  It  had  a  double 
ummit,  one  of  which  was  called  Agdis- 
tis,  and  hence  the  name  AgHstis  applied 
to  Cybele.  Mannert.  Anc  Geegr,  Vol.  6. 
part  3,  p.  63.J 

Agk.lastus,  a  surname  of  Crassus,  the 
grandfather  of  the  rich  Crassus.  He  only 
laug  edonce  in  his  life,  and  this,  it  is  said,  was 
upon  seeing  an  ass  eat  thistles.  Cic  de  fin. 
5. — Plin  7,  c.  19  — The  word  is  also  applied 
to  Pluto,  from  the  sullen  and  melancholy  ap- 
pearance of  his  countenance. 

Agelaus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
from  whom   Croesus   was  descended. — Apol- 

lod.    2,  c.    7. A  servant   of   Priam,    who 

preserved  Paris  when  exposed  oa  mount  Ida. 
/rf.3,c.  12. 

AgendIcum,  now  Sens,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
th  ca[)ilalof  the  Senones.  [Called  Agedicum 
iy  Ptolemy. and  by  others  Agradicum.]  Cas. 
Ivll.  Go.ll  6,  c  44. 

Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  was  son  of 
.\e;itan'  and  Libya,  and  brother  lo  Belus. 
He  married  Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had 
Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cilix,  and  Europa.  Hy- 
^in.  fab.  Q.—Ital.  1,  v.  15,  1. 17, v.  3%.—Apol- 
lod.  2,  c.  1.1.  3,  c.  1. 

\GESANDER,  [a  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of 
ih  ■  three  wlio  jointly  executed  the  famous 
^roup  of  Laocoon.  He  flourished  about  the 
88th  Olympiad — His  name  stands  fint  upon 
h-  pliuii  of  the  group.] 

Age- IAS,  phi  tonic  philo-opher  who  taught 
tue  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  Pto- 
temies  forbade  him  'o  continue  his  lectures, 
because  his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  that 
many  of  his  auditors  committed  suicide. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Agidae,  was  son  of  Doryssus,  and  fa- 
ther of  Archelaus.  During  his  reign,  Lycur- 
gus  instituted  bis  famous  laws.     Herodot.  7. 
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<;.  204. — Pans.  3,  c.  2. A  son  of  Aichida- 

mus  of  the  family  of  the  ProclidEe,  made  king 
ia  preference  to  tjis  nephew  Leotyrhides.  He 
made  war  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  king 
of  Persia  with  success ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  conquests  in  Asia,  he  was  recalled  home 
to  oppose  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  who 
desolated  his  country  ;  and  his  return  was  so 
expeditious  Ihat  he  passed  in  thirty  days  over 
that  tract  of  country  which  had  taken  up  a 
whole  year  of  Xerxes'  expedition  He  defeat 
ed  his  enemies  at  Coronea  ;  [but  the  Spar- 
tans were  in  turn  defeated  at  Lpuc  tra  and 
Mantiuea  by  the  Thebans  under  Epamiiion- 
das.]  Though  deformed,  small  of  stature, 
and  lame,  he  was  brave,  and  greatness  of  soul 
compensated  for  all  the  imperfections  of  na- 
ture. He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as  of  mili- 
tary discipline  ;  and  when  he  went,  in  his 
80th  year,  to  assist  Tachus  king  of  Egypt, 
the  servants  of  the  monarch  could  hardly  ;  e 
persuaded  that  the  Lacedsemonian  general 
was  eating  with  his  soldiers  on  the  ground, 
bareheaded,  and  without  any  covering  to  re- 
pose upon.  Agesilaus  died  on  his  return  from 
Egypt,  after  a  reign  [of  41  years,  and  in  the 
G4th  year  of  his  age, J  and  his  remains  were 
embalmed  and  brought  to  Lacedsemon.  Jus- 
tin. 6,  c  1. — Plut.  and  C.  Kep.  in  vit. — Paus. 
3,  c.  9. — Xenoph.  Oral,  pro  Ages. A  bro- 
ther of  Themistocles,  who  was  sent  as  a  -py 
into  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  stabbed  Mar- 
donius  instead  of  Xerxes.     Plut.  in  Parall. 

Agesipolis,  1st,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son 
of  Pausanias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Mantineans.  He  reigned  14  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus, 
B.  C.3B0.  Paus.  3,  c  5.1.  8,  c.8  Xenoph.2. 

Hist.  Grmc. 2d,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  kmg 

of  Sparta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes  2d, 
B.  C.  370.     Paus.  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  5. 

AcesistRata,  the  mother  of  king  Agis. 
Pint-  in  Agid. 

Aggrammes,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Ganga- 
rides.  His  father  was  a  hair-dresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governer  to  her  children,  to  gratify  her 
passion.  He  killed  them,  to  raise  Aggrammes, 
his  son  by  the  queen,  to  the  throne.  Curt.  9, 
c.  2. 

Agid^,  the  descendants  of  Eurysthene.s, 
who  shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the 
Proclidae  ;  the  name  is  derived  from  Agis,  son 
of  Eurysthenes.  The  family  became  extinct 
in  the  person  of  Cieomenes  son  of  Leonidas. 
Virg.  AUn.  8,  v.  6C2. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father, 
Eurysthenes,  and  after  a  reign  of  one  year, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Echestratus,  B.  C. 
1058.  Pans.  3,c.  2 —Another  king  of  Spar- 
ta, who  waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens, 
and  restored  liberty  to  many  Greek  cities 
He  attempted  to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  but  in  vain  ;  the  perfidy  of 
friends,  who  pretended  to  second  his  views, 
brought  him  in  o  difficulties,  and  he  was  atlast 
dragged  from  a  temple,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  to  a  prison,  where  he  was  strangled  by 
order  of  the   Ephori.     Plut,  ii 


Another  son  of  Archidamus,  who  signalized 
himself  in  the  war  which  the  Spartans  waged 
agamst  Epidaurus.  He  obtained  a  victory  at 
Mantinea,  and  was  successful  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.     He  reigned  27  years    Thii- 

ci/d.  3   and  4. — Paus.   3,  c.    8   and    10. 

xinolhei,  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  endeavoured  to  deliver  Greece  from  the 
empire  of  Macedonia,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in  the  at- 
tempt and  slain  by  Antipater,  Alexander's 
geueral,  and  5,300  Lacedaemonians  perished 
with  him.   Curl.  6,  c.  1. — Diod.  IT. — Justin. 

2,  c.  1,  &c. Another,  son   of  Eudamidas, 

killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Mantineans. 
Paus.  8,  c.  10. A  poet  of  Argos,  who  ac- 
companied Alexander  into  Asia,  and  said  that 
Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda,  would  give 
way  to  his  hero,  when  a  god.     Curt-  8,  c   5. 

Aci.AiA,  one  of  the  graces,  called  some- 
tures  Pasiphae.  Her  sisters  were  Euphros- 
yne  and  Thalia,  and  the,y  were  all  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome.  Paus.  9,  c, 
35. 

AglaonIce,  daughter  of  Hegemon,  was 
acquainted  with  astronomy  and  eclipses, 
whence  she  boasted  of  her  power  to  draw  the 
moon  from  heaven.     Plut.  de  Orar.  defect. 

Agi.aophon,  an  excellent  Greek  painter, 
Plin.  32,  0  8. 

Aglacros,  or  Agratjlos,  daughter  of 
Erechtheus  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was 
changed  into  a  stone  by  iViercury.  Some 
make  her  daughter  of  Cecrops.  vid.  Herse. 
—Orid  Met.  2.  fab.  12. 

Aglaus,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gy- 
ges  kingof  Lydia.  P/m.  7,0.  46. —  Vol.  Max. 
7,  c.  1. 

Agno,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  her  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Lycseus.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain with  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower. — 
Paus.  8,0.  31,  &c. 

Agnodice,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  dis- 
guised her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was 
taught  by  Hieiophilus  the  art  of  midwifery, 
and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her 
sex  to  her  patients.  This  brought  her  into 
so  much  practice,  that  the  males  ol  her  pro- 
fession, who  were  now  out  of  employment, 
accused  her  before  the  Areopagus  of  cor- 
ruption. She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  judges, 
and  a  law  was  immediately  made  to  empow- 
er all  freeborn  women  to  learn  midwifery. 
Hyp,in.  fab.  174. 

Agnon,  sou  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  thePelopon- 
nesian  war  he  went  against  Potidsea,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  through  disease.  He 
built  Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled 
to  Brasidas,  who  they  regarded  as  their 
founder,  forgetful  of  Agnon.  Thuci/d.  2,  3, 
&c. 

Agnonides,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Piraeus  to 
Nicanor.  When  the  people  recollected  what 
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services  Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they 
raised  him  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  ac- 
fiiser.     FLut.  and  J^cp.  in  Phocion. 

AgoNalia  and  Ago^ia,  festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of 
Janus,  or  Agjonius.  They  were  instituted  by 
Numa,  and  on  the  festive  days  the  chief  priest 
used  to  offer  a  ram.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  347. — 
Varro  de  L.  L.  6. 

Agones  CapitolIni,  games  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill,  [in- 
stituted by  Domitian.]  Prizes  were  proposed 
fttr  agility  and  strength,  as  well  as  for  poeti- 
cal and  literary  compositions.  The  poet  Sta- 
tius  publicly  recited  there  his  Thebaid,  which 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. 

Agonius,  a  Roman  deity,  who  presided 
over  the  actioos  of  men.     vid.  Asjonalia. 

Agoracritus,  a  sculptor  of  Pharos,  who 
made  a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of 
Athens,  B.  C.  150. 

Agoranomi,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  in- 
spected whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

Agoraivis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Arrian.  de  hid.  [According  to  Rennell,  the 
Gagra,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mannert,  more 
properly  the  Gawrah.'] 

AGORiics,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among 
the  Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the 
markets.     Paw.  1,  c.  15. 

Agra,  a  place  of  Bosotia  where  the  llissus 
rises.  Diana  was  called  Agrsea,  because  sljc 
hunted  there. 

Agragas  or  Acragas,  a  river,  town,  and 
mountain  of  Sicily:  called  also  Agrigentum. 
The  town  was  built  by  the  people  of  Gela, 
who  were  a  Rhodiaa  colony.  Virg.  ^n.  3. 
V.  703.— JDiorf.  11. 

Agraria  lex  was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which 
they  had  gained  by  conquest  [and  for  limiting 
the  quantity  of  ground  possessed  by  each  per 
son,  to  a  certain  number  of  acres.]  It  was 
first  proposed  A.  U.  C.  268,  by  the  consul  Sp. 
Cassius  Vicellinus,and  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
This  produced  dissentions  between  the  senate 
and  the  people,  and  Cassius,  upon  seeing  the 
ill  success  of  the  new  regulations  he  proposed, 
olTered  to  distribute  among  the  i)cople,  the 
money  which  was  produced  from  the  corn  of 
Sicily,  after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in 
Rome.  This  act  of  liberality  the  people  re- 
fused, and  tranquillity  was  soon  after  re-esta- 
Wished  in  the  state,  [itrf.  Cassius.]  It  was 
proposed  a  second  time  A.  U.  C.  377,  by  the 
tribune  LiciniusStilo;  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess ;  and  so  great  were  the  tumults  which 
followed,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple was  killed,  and  many  of  the  senators  fin- 
ed for  their  opposition.  Ajutius  Scaivola,  A. 
U.  C.  620,  pers'^aded  the  tribune  Tiberius 
Gracchus  to  propose  it  a  third  time;  and 
though  Octavius  his  colleague  in  the  tribune- 
ship,  opposed  it,  yet  Tiberius  made  it  pas? 
into  a  law,  after  much  .'Iteication,  and  com- 
missioners were  authorized  to  make  a  divi- 
sion of  the  lands.  [The  prosecution  of  this 
matter,  however,  brought  the  rej)Lil)lic  to  the 
'2fi 


Ijrink  of  destruction,  and  cost  the  two  bro- 
thers, the  Gracchi,  their  lives.  Their  efforts 
were  of  little  avail,  as  the  laws  they  laboured 
to  introduce  were  gradually  abolished  after 
their  death.] 

Agrauma,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Agraulos.  The  Cyprians  also  observed 
these  festivals,  by  offeriu.;  human  victims. 

Agravlos,  a  daughter  ofCecrops. .4 

surname  of  Minerva. 

Agrianes,  a  river  of  Thrace.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  9. [now,  the  Ergene.]     Id.  i',  >...  J 6. 

Agricola,  the  father-in-law  o;  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus,  who  .vrote  his  life.  He  was 
eminent  fo;  his  public  and  private  virtues. 
He  was  governor  of  Britain,  and  first  disco- 
id ed  it  to  be  an  island.  Domitian  envied 
his  virtues;  he  recalled  him  from  the  pro- 
vince he  had  governed  with  equity  and  mode- 
ration, and  ordered  him  to  enter  Piome  in  the 
night,  that  no  triumph  might  be  granted  to 
liim.  Agricola  obeyed,  and  without  betray- 
ing any  resentment,  he  retired  to  a  peaceful 
solitude,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of 
■\  few  friends.  He  died  in  his  56th  year,  A. 
D.  93.  [He  is  supposed  to  have  been  poison- 
ed by  the  tyrant.]     Tacit,  in  Jlgric. 

Agrigentum,  now  Girgenti,  *  town  of 
Sicily,  18  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  found- 
ed by  a  Rhodian  colony  [from  Gela.]  The 
inhabitants  were  famous  for  their  hospitality, 
and  for  their  luxurious  manner  of  living.  la 
its  flourishing  situation,  Agrigentum  contain- 
ed 200,000  inhabitants,  who  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  the  superior  power  of  Syracuse. 
The  government  was  monarchical,  but  after- 
wards a  democracy  was  established.  The 
famous  Phalaris  usurped  the  sovereignty, 
which  was  also  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians.  Agrigentum  can  now 
boast  of  more  venerable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  any  other  town  in  Sicilv.  Polyb.  9. — 
Strah.  Q.—Diod.  X^.—Virg.  '^n.  3,  v.  707. 
—Sil.  It.  14,  V.  211. 

Agrionia,  nnaual  festivals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  celebrated  generally  in  the  night. 
They  were  instituted,  as  some  suppos  ,  be- 
cause the  god  was  attended  with  wild  beasts. 

IVl.  Agrippa  Vipsanics,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  obtained  a  victory  overS.  Pumpey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the 
battles  of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  be- 
haved with  great  valour.  He  advised  his 
imperial  friend  to  re-establish  the  republican 
government  at  Uome,  but  he  was  over-ruled 
by  Mecsenas.  In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  and 
Germany  he  obtained  several  victories,  but 
refused  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  turned 
his  liberality  towards  the  embellishing  of 
Ptome,  and  the  raising  of  magnificent  build- 
ings, one  of  which,  the  Pantheon,  still  exists. 
[\Vheu  Augustus  was  dangerously  ill,  in  the 
year  before  Christ  23,  he  committed  his  ring 
to  Agrippa,  which  beuig  considered  as  a  pre- 
ference of  him  for  his  successor,  offended 
iVIarcellus,  and  rendered  it  necessary  on  the 
recovery  of  Augustus  to  remove  Agrippa 
from  court  by  an  honourable  exile  to  the  rich 
government  of  Syria.     Upon  the  death    ot 
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Marcellus  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  married  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  and  Marcellus's  widow.  After  this 
he  performed  important  services  to  the  em- 
pire iu  Gemany,  Spain,  and  the  countries  of 
the  East.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  fever  in  Campania,  which  soon  termi- 
nated in  his  death,  A.  U.  C.  742,  B.  C.  12,in  the 
51st  year  of  his  age.]  His  body  was  placed  in 
the  torab  which  Augustus  had  prepared  for 
himself.  He  had  been  married  three  times, 
to  Caectlia  Attica,  daughter  of  Atticus,  to 
Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  to  Julia, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Caius  and 
Lucius  Csesares,  Posthumus  Agrippa,  Agrip- 
pina,  and  Julia.  Hisson,C.  Ca;sar  Agrippa, 
was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  made  consul, 
by  the  flattery  of  the  Roman  people,  at  the 
age  of  14  or  15.  This  promising  youth  went 
to  Armenia,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  where  he  received  a  fatal  blow  from 
the  treacherous  hand  of  LoUius,  the  governor 
•of  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities.  He  lan- 
guished for  a  little  time,  and  died  in  Lyciar. 
His  younger  brother,  L.  Cresar  Agrippa,  was 
likewise  adopted  by  his  grandfather  Augus- 
tus; but  he  was  soon  after  banished  to  Cam- 
pania, for  using  seditious  language  against  his 
benefactor.  In  the  7th  year  of  his  exile  he 
would  have  been  recalled,  had  not  Livia  and 
Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  partality  of  Augus- 
tus for  him,  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
his  26th  year.  He  has  been  called  ferocious 
and  savage;  and  he  gave  himself  the  name  of 
Neptune,  because  he  was  found  of  fishing. 
[One  of  his  servants  assumed  his  name  after 
his  death,  and    raised   commotions.]      f^trg. 

.En. 8,  v.  682.— Horn;.  l,od.6. Sy!vius,a 

son  of  Tiberinus  Sylvius,  king  of  Latium. 
He  reigned  33  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Romulus  Sylvius.  Dionys.  Hal-  1,  c. 

8. Herodes,  son  of  Aristobulus,  grandson 

of  the  Great  Herod.  [He  was  brought  up 
at  Rome  withDrusus  the  son  of  Tiberius,  but 
having  reduced  himself  to  penury  by  his  pro- 
fusion, he,  upon  the  death  of  Drusus,  retired 
to  Judaea.  Here  he  attached  himself  to  Caius 
Csesar,  but  having  offended  Tiberius  by  some 
expressions,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
loaded  with  chains.]  When  Caligula  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  his  favourite  was  released,  pre- 
sented with  a  chain  of  gold  as  heavy  as  that 
which  had  lately  confined  him,  and  made 
kingof  Judffia.  He  was  a  popular  character 
with  the  Jews  :  and  it  is  said  that  while  they 
were  flattering  him  with  the  appellation  of 
God,  an  angel  of  God  struck  him  with  the 
lousy  disease,  of  which  he  died,  A.  D.  43. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces. 
He  was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  died  A.  D.94.  It  was  before 
him  that  St.  Paul  pleaded.     Juv.  C,  v.  156.— 

Tacit.  2.  Hut.  c.  81. Menenius,  a  Roman 

general,  who  obtained  a  triumph  over  the  Sa- 
bines,  appeased  the  populace  of  Rome  by  the 
well  known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs,  and 
favoured  the  erection  of  the  new  office  of 


tribunes  of  the  people.  A.  U.  C.  261.  He 
died  poor,  but  universally  regretted;  his  fune- 
ral was  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  from 
whom  also  his  daughters   received  dowries. 

Ln'.  2,  c.   32.     F/or.  1,  c.   23 A  mathe- 

matifian  in  the  reign  of  Domitian;  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bithynia. 

Ar.RipplBfA,  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  The  em- 
peror repudiated  herto  marry  Julia.  Suelon. 

in  Tib.  7. A  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

grand-daughtrr  to  Augubtus.  She  married 
Germanicus,  whom  she  accompanied  into  Sy- 
ria ;  and  when  Piso  poisoned  him,  she  carried 
his  ashes  to  Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer, 
who  stabbed  himself.  She  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  to  an  is- 
land, where  she  died,  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of 
bread.  She  left  nine  children,  and  was  uni- 
versally distinguished  for  intrepidity  and  con- 
jugal affertion.  Tacit.  1,  jinn.  c.  2,  fee. — 
Sictlon.  i)i  Tib.  52. Julia,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus and  Agrippina,  married  Domitius 
.lEriobarbus,  by  whom  she  had  Nero.  After 
her  husband's  death  she  married  her  uncle 
the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  destroyed 
to  Uiake  Nero  succeed  to  the  throne.  After 
many  cruelties  und  much  licentiousness,  she 
was  assassinated  by  order  of  her  son,  and  as 
she  expired,  she  exclaimed,  "strike  the  belly 
which  could  give  birth  to  such  a  monster." 
She  died  A.  D.  59.  [She  was  a  female  of 
most  abandoned  character,  her  crimes  were 
of  the  darkest  hue,  and  her  memoi-y  is  de- 
serving  of  universal  detestation.]  She  lel't 
memoirs  which  assisted  Tacitus  in  the  con- 
position  of  his  aauals.  The  town  which  she 
built,  where  she  was  born  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  .Agrippina  Colonia,  is 
the  ir'odern  Cologne.  Tacit-  j9nn.  5,  c.  75, -L 
12,  c.  7,  22,  &c. 

Agrius,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  bro- 
ther (Eneus  from  the  throne.  He  was  after- 
wards expelled  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson 
of  (Eneus,  upon  which  he  killed  himself.  Hy- 
^in,  fab.  175and  242. — Apollod.  I.e.!.— Ho- 
mer. II.  14,  V.  117. 

Agrolas,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athens 
with  walls,  except  that  part  which  after- 
wards was  repaired  by  Cimon.  Pans.  1,0.28- 

Agron,  a  king  of  Illyria,  who,  after  con- 
quering the  j^tolians,  drank  to  such  excess 
that  he  died  instantlj',  B.  C.  231.  Pohjb.  2,r. 
4. 

Agrotera,  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of  goats 
offered  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  institut- 
ed by  Callimachusthe  Polemarch,  who  vow- 
ed to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  so  many  goats 
as  there  might  be  enemies  killed  in  a  battle 
which  he  was  going  to  fight  against  the  troops 
of  Darius,  who  had  invaded  Attica.  The 
quantity  of  the  slain  was  so  great,  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  goats  could  not  procured  ; 
therefore  they  were  limited  to  500  every 
year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of  Per- 
sians  slain  in  battle. A  temple  of  iEgira 

in  Peloponnesus  erected  to  the  goddess  undei* 
this  name.     Pans.  7,  c  26. 

AGTfiEt'3,from  ityut*,aslreet,n  surnameof 
Apollo,  b,e.cause  sacrifices  were    offered   to 
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him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens.    Horat.  4. 
od.  6. 

Agyi,i,a,  a  town  of  Etruria,  foumlej  by  a 
colony  ofPelasgians,  and  governed  by  Mezen- 
tius  when  yEneas  came  to  Italy.  It  was  af- 
terwards called  Caere,  by  the  Lydians,  who 
took  possession  of  it.  [It  is  now  Cer  Veteri.  | 
Vtrg.  JEn.  7,  v.  652,  1.  8,  v.  479. 

Agyrius,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  assisted  by 
Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians.  Diod. 
14. 

Agyrium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodo- 
rus  the  historian  was  born.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Ai^iirine.nses.  \\i  is  now,  San  Fi- 
lippo  d\4rf;Li'one.]  DiodA-l. — Cic.in  P'err.2. 
c.  65 

Agyrius.  an  Athenian  g<«neral  who  suc- 
ceeded Thrasybulus.     Diod.  1  1- 

Ahala,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at 
Rome. 

Ahfnobarbus,    vid.  .^.noharbus. 

Ajax.  son  of  Telamon  by  Periboea  or  Eri 
boea  daughter  of  Alcathoos,  was  next  to 
Achilles  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom 
at  parting  he  exchanged  arm=.  After  the 
death  of  Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed 
their  claim  to  the  arms  of  the  dpad  hero. 
When  they  were  given  to  the  latter,  Ajax 
was  so  enraged,  that  he  became  bereaved  of 
his  understanding,  and  slaughtered  a  whole 
flock  of  sheep,  supposing  them  to  be  the  son 
of  Atreus  and  the  Greeks  who  had  given 
the  preference  to  Ulysses,  and  stabbed  himself 
with  his  sword.  The  blood  which  ran  to  the 
ground  from  the  wound,  was  changed  into  the 
flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that  he  was  kill- 
ed by  Paris  in  battle,  others,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  body  was  buried 
on  the  promontory  of  Sigaeum,  and  his  tomb 
■W9S  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander. 
Hercules,  according  to  some  authors,  prayed 
to  the  gods  that  his  friend  Telamon,  who  was 
childless,  might  have  a  son,  with  a  skin  as 
impenetrable  as  the  skin  of  the  Nemjean  lion, 
which  he  then  wi  re.  His  prayers  were  heard. 
Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  promised 
to  grant  the  petition,  and  when  Ajax  was 
born,  Hercules  wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion's 
skin,  which  rendered  his  body  invulnerable, 
except  that  part  which  was  left  uncovered  by 
a  hole  in  the  skin,  through  which  Hercules 
hung  his  quiver.  This  vulnerable  part  was 
in  his  breast,  or,  as  some  say,  behind  his  neck. 
q.  Calab.  1  and  A.—Jipolhd.  3,  c.  10  and  13. 
— Philostr.  tn  Heroic,  c.  12. — Pindar.  Tsthm. 
6.— Homer.  II.  1,  &c.  Od.  W.  —  D'clys.  Cret. 
6.— Dares.  Phry.  9.—0iid.  Met.  \3.— Horat. 
2.  Sat.  3,v.  197.— Jf(/^»!.fab.  107  and  242.— 

Pam.    1,   c.  35,   1.  5,"c.  19. The   son   of 

Oileus  kingof  Locris,  wassurnamed  Locrian, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  son  of  Telamon. 
He  went  with  40  ships  to  the  Trojan  war,  as 
being  one  of  Helen's  suitors.  The  night  that 
Troy  was  taken,  he  oifered  violence  to  Cas- 
sandra, who  fled  into  Minerva's  temple  ;  and 
for  this  offence,  as  he  returned  home,  the 
jcrddessv  who  had  obtained  the  thunders  of 


Jupiter,  and  the  power  of  tempests  from 
Neptune, destroyed  his  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax 
3wam  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  was  safe  in 
spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  impiety  ofTendeil 
Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his  tri- 
dent, and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with 
part  of  the  rock  and  was  drowned.  His  body 
was  afterwards  found  by  the  Greeks,  and 
black  sheep  offered  on  his  tomb.  According 
to  Virgil's  account,  Minerva  seized  hin  in  a 
whirlwind,  and  dashed  him  against  a  rock, 
where  he  expired,  consumed  by  thunder. 
rirg.  Mn.  1,  v.  43,  &o.— Homer.  //.  2,  13, 
kr.  Od.  A.—H;jgin.  fab.  116  and  273.— 
Philostr.  Ico.  2,  c.  13. — Senec.  in  Jlgam. — 
Horat.  epod.  10,  v.  13.—Paus.  10,  c.  26  and 
31. — The  two  Ajact  s  were,  as  some  suppose, 
placed  after  death  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  a 
separate  place  reserved  only  for  the  bravest 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

A'lDONEUS,  a  surname  of  Pluto. A  king 

of  the  Molossi,  who  imprisoned  Theseus,  be- 
cause he  and  Pirithous  attempted  to  ravish 
his  daughter  Proserrine,  near  the  Acheron; 
whence  arose  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
descent  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous   into  hell. 

Pint,  in  Tlies. A  river  near  Troy.  Paus. 

10,  c.  12. 

.AiMYLUS,  son  of  Ascanius,  was,  according 
to  some,  the  progenitor  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  iEmilii  in  Rome. 

AiTJS  LocuTius,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans erected  an  altar,  from  the  following 
circumstance  ;  one  of  the  common  people, 
called  Ceditius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that 
as  he  passed  one  night  through  one  of  the 
'streets  of  the  city,  a  voice  more  than  human, 
near  Vesta's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome 
would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His 
information  was  neglected,  but  his  veracity 
was  proved  by  the  event ;  and  CamillUs,  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  built  a  temple 
to  that  supernatural  voice  which  had  given 
Rome  warning  of  the  approaching  calamity, 
under  the  name  of  Aius  Locutius. 

Ar.ABANDA,  fc,  <ir  orum,  [an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  south  of  the  river  Maeander.  Pococke, 
and  afterhim  Chandler, have  located  it  near 
the  small  village  of  Karpuseli-  Its  inhabitants 
were  called  Alabandi,  Alabandii,  and  Ala- 
handenses.]  The  name  is  derived  front 
Alabandus,  a  deity  worshipped  there.  Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  3,  c  15.—Herodot.  7,  c.  195. — 
Strab.  14. 

Alabastrum,  a  town  of  [Thebais  in] 
Egypt.     Plin.  36,  c  7. 

Al^sa,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of  Sicily, 
[near  the  river  Alsesus.     Now  Caronia.'] 

Al^a,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Her  festivals  are  also  called  Alfea. 
Paus.  8,  c.  4,  7. 

AL.5-.I,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  abounding  in  tortoises.  Arrian.in  Pe- 
rip. 

AiiALA,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  'Wars. 
Pint.  deglor.Athen. 

Alalcomen^,,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  [south- 
east of  CheroHEca,!  where  some  suppose  that 
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Minerva  was  born.     Plut.  Qmce^/.  Gr. — Slal. 
Theb.  7,  v.  330. 

Alalia,  [or  Alalis,  a  town  of  Syria, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmy  rene,  near  the 
Euphrates,  and  by  D'Anville,  north-west  of 
Resafa.] 

Alamanes,  a  statuary  of  Athens,  disciple 
of  Phidias. 
Alamannl  vid.  Alemansi. 
Alani,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  near  the 
Palus  Mceotis.  [They  penetrated  into  Eu- 
rope, advanced  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Rhine,  traversed  Gaul,  and  settled  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Goths  in  Spain  and 
the  Franks  in  Gaul  dispersed  them  and  they 
became  gradually  confounded  with  their  con- 
querors.] 

AlarIcus,  a  famous  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  plundered  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hono 
rius.  He  was  greatly  respected  for  his  mili- 
tary valour,  and  during  his  reign  he  kept  the 
Roman  empire  in  continual  alarms.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  13  years,  A.  D.  410. 

Alarodii,  a  nation  near  Pontus.  Hero- 
dot.  3,  c.  94. 

Alastor.  one  of  Pluto's  horses  when  he 
carried  away  Proserpine.  Claud,  de  Rupl 
Pros.  I,  V.  ^286. 

ALAUDiE,  soldiers  of  one  of  Caesar's  legions 
in  Gaul.     Sueton.  in  Jul-  24. 

Alazon,  [a  river  of  Albania,  rising  in 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  flowing  into  the  Cy- 
rus. Now  the  Alozon  or  Alason.  Plin.  6 
10.— Strab.  11.] 

Alba  Sylvius,  son  of  Latinus  Sylvius 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  La 
tium,  and  reigned  36  years.     Ovid.  Met.  14. 

v.  612. Longa,  a  city  of  Latium,  built  by 

Ascanius,  B.  C.  1152,  on  the  spot  where  JE 
neas  found,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Hc- 
lenus,  {Firg.  JEn.  3.  v.  390,  &c.)  and  of  the 
god  of  the  river,  (./E'/i.  8,  v.  43),  a  whitesov/ 
with  30  young  ones.  It  was  called  longa  be- 
cause it  extended  along  the  hill  Albanus.  The 
descendants  of  ^neas  reigned  there  in  the 
following  order:  1.  Ascanius,  sonofiEnea 
with  little  intermission,  6  years.  2.  Sylvius 
Posthuraus,  29  years.  3  jEneas  Sylvius,  3 
years.  4.  Latinus,  5  years.  5.  Alba,  36 years 
6.  Atys  or  Capetus,  26  years.  7.  Capys,  28 
years.  8.  Capetus,  13  years.  9.  Tiberinus. 
8  years.  10.  .\irippa,  33  years.  11.  Remu- 
lus,  19  years.  12.  Aventinus,  38  years.  13. 
Procas,  13  years.  14.  Numitor  and  Amulius. 
Alba,  which  had  long  been  the  powerful  rival 
of  Rome,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  665 
B.  C.   and  the   inhabitants  were  carried   to 

Rome.     Liv. — Flor. — Justin.  &c. A  city 

of  the  Vlarsi  ia  Italy Pompeia,  a  city  of 

Liguria      Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Albani  and  Albenses,  names  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  of  Alba.  Cic. 
ad  Her.  2,  c.  28. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  Iberia.  [Now  Schirwan  and 
East  Georgia.  The  country  in  former  days 
Was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  extremely  fer- 
tile and  pleasant.]  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  15. — 
Justin.  42,  c.  3.— Strab.  II.— Plin.  8,  c. 40 


Mela,  3,  c.  5. The  Caspian  sea  is  called 

Albanum,  as  being  near  Albania.  Plin.  6,  c. 
13. 

Albanus,  a  mountain  with  a  lake  in  Italy, 
16  miles  from  Rome,  near  Alba.  It  was  on 
this  mountain  that  the  Latni(E,feriiE  were  ce- 
lebrated with  great  solemnity.     Horat.  2,  ep. 

1.  v.  27. [A  river  of  Albania,  thought  by 

D'Anville  to  be  the  Samura.^ 

Albia  Terentia,  the  mother  of  Otho. 
S'we/. 

AlbIci,  a  people  of  Gallia;  Provincia. 
[Their  history  is  unknown.  Caesar  describes 
them  as  little  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  bra- 
very.]    CoES.  Bell.  Civ.  ],c.  34. 

Albigaunum,  a  town  of  Liguria.  [Now, 
Aibtnga.]     Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

AlbIni,  two  Roman  orators  of  great  me- 
rit, mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name 
is  common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people. 
lAv.  2,c.33, 1.  6,  c.  30.— Sallut.  de  Jug.  Bell. 

Albinovanus  Celsus.     vid.  Celsus. 

Pedo,  a  poet  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in 
a  style  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet 
of  divine.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. — Qwi/i- 
til.  10,  c.  5. 

Albintemelium,  a  town  of  Liguria. 
(Now  Fintimiglia.]     Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  13. 

AlbInus.  was  born  at  Adrumetum  in  A- 
frica,  and  made  governor  of  Britain,  by  Corn- 
modus.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he 
was  elected  >;mperor  by  t.he  soldieis  in  Bri- 
tain. Severus  had  also  been  invpsted  with 
the  imperial  dignity  by  his  own  army  ;  and 
these  two  rivals,  with  about  150,000  men 
each,  came  into  Gaul  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
empire.  Severus  was  conqueror,  and  he  or- 
dered the  head  nfAlbinus  to  be  cut  off,  and 
his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  A.  D. 
198.  Albinus,  according  to  the  exaggerated 
account  of  a  certain  writer  called  Codrus,  was 
famous  for  his  voracious  appetite,  and  some- 
limes  eat  for  breakfast  no  less  than  500  figs, 
100  peaches,  20  pound  of  dry  raisins.  10  me- 
lons, and  400  oysters. A  pretorian  sent  to 

Sylla,  as  ambassador  from  the  senate  during 
the  civil  wars.     He  was  put  to  death  by  Syl- 

la's   soldiers.     Pint,  in    S^ll. A  Roman 

plebeian  who  received  the  vestals  into  his  cha- 
r  lot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
F,//.  Max.  ],c.  \.—Liv.  5,  c  40.— Flor.  1, 

c.  13 A.  Posthumus,  consul  with  Lucul- 

lus.  A.  U.  C.  603,  wrote  an  history  of  Rome 
in  Greek. 

Albion,  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite, 
came  into  Britain,  where  he  established  a 
kingdom,  and  first  introduced  astrology  and 
the  art  of  building  ships.  He  Wds  killed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  with  stones  thrown 
by  Jupiter,  because  he  opposed  the  passage 

of  Hercules,     Mela,  2,  c.  5. The  greatest 

island  of  Europe,  now  called  Great  Britain. 
It  is  called  after  Albion,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  there;  or  from  its  chalky  white  (al- 
hus)  rocks,  which  appear  at  a  great  distance. 
Plin.  4,  c.  16. — TacU.in  Agric.  [Some  ety- 
mologists have  recourse  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
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some  to  the  Phoeniciau  tongue,  alben  in  the 
former  signifying  white,  and  alp  or  alpii 
the  latter  denoting  high,  and  high  mountai.i. 
the  land  appearing  so  as  ynu  approach  it  from 
the  continent.]  The  ancients  compared  it^ 
figure  to  a  long  buckler,  or  to  the  irpn  of  n 
hatchet. 

Albis,  a  river  of  Germany  falling  into  tht 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Elbe. 
[The  only  Roman  who  passed  this  river  with 
an  army  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  A. 
U.  C.  744,  and  though  he  made  no  farther 
progress,  the  passage  of  the  Albis  was  deem- 
ed worthy  of  a  triumph]     Lucan.  %  v.  52. 

Albula.  the  ancient  name  of  the  rivei 
Tiber.     Virg,  JEn.  8,  v.  332.— Lzr.  1,  c.  3. 

ALBL;NEA,a  wood  near  Tibur  and  the  n 
ver  Anio,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  received 
its  name  from  a  Sibyl,  called  also  Albunea, 
•worshipped  as  a  goddess  at  Tibur,  whose 
temple  still  remains.  Near  Albunea  there 
was  a  small  lake  'fthe  same  name,  whose 
waters  were  of  a  sulphureous  smell,  and  pos- 
sessed some  medicinal  properties.  This  lake 
fell  b\  a  small  stream  called  Albula,  into  the 
river  Anio,  with  which  it  soon  lost  itself  in 
the  Tiber.  Horat.  \.  Od.  7,  v.  12.— Fin 
JEn.  7,  V.  83. 

Albdrmjs,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Lucania, 
[on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pajstanus  or  Gulf 
of  Salerno,  near  which  was  a  harbour  of  the 
same  name  The  Silarus  here  discharges  it- 
self into  the  sea  ] 

Albus  Fagus,  a  place  near  Sidon,  wherp 
Antony  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra. 

[A  port  of  Arabia,  on  the  Sinus  Arahi- 

cus,  supposed  by  Mannert  to  be  the  same 
with  the  modern  harbour  of  lambo.  It  was 
called  in  Greek  Asukw  KcdiMji.] 

Albutius.  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 
Scipio  restored  his  wife.  Arrian. A  sor- 
did man,  father  to  Canidia.  He  beat  his  ser- 
vants before  they  were  guilty  of  any  oifence, 
least,  said  he,  I  should  havfno  time  to  punish 
them  when  they  ofl'end.     Horat  2.   Sat.  2. 

A  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  Seneca. 

An  ancient  satirist-     Cic.  in  Brut. Titus 

an  epicurean  philosopher,  born  at  Rome ;  so 
fond  of  Greece  and  Grecian  a«ners,  that 
he  wished  not  to  pass  for  a  Ptoman  He  war 
made  governor  of  Sardinia ;  but  he  grew  of- 
fensive to  the  senate  and  wasJ^anished.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  died  at  Athens. 

ALCiEUS.  a  celebrated  lyric  poet,  of  Mity- 
lene  in  Lesbos,  about  600  years  before  the 
christian  aera.  He  fled  from  a  battle,  and  hi" 
enemies  hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
[at  Sigweum,]  the  armour  which  he  left  in  the 
field,  as  a  monument  of  his  disgrace.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  alcaic  verses.  He  was  con 
temporarywith  the  famous  Sappho  to  whom  he 
paid  his  addresses.  Of  all  his  works  nothing 
but  a  few  fragments  remain,  fouud  in  Athe- 
naeus.  [The  principal  subjects  of  his  muse 
seem  to  have  been  the  praise  of  liberty  and 
hatred  of  tyrant-.  Against  the  latter  he  was 
always  very  active,  particularly  against  Pitta- 
cus;  but,  his  courage  forsakinghim  in  the  day 
of  battle,  he  was  made  prisoner  while  endea- 


vouring  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Pittacus 
.r,*aerously  granted  him  both  life  and  liberty. 
:  !e  was  afterwards  however  sent  into  exile!"] 
(^uinlil.  10,  c.  1 — HerOdol.5,c.95. — Hor.  4, 

■<i.9.—Cic.  4.    Tunc   c.  33. A  poet   of 

Athens,   said    by    Suidas   to   be    the    itrven- 

tor   of  tragedy. A    writer   of  epigrams. 

A  comic  poet. A  son  of  Androgen?, 

who  went  with  Hercules  into  Thrace,  and 
was  made  king  of  pa.  t  of  the  country,     jlpul- 

lod  2,  c.  5. A  son  of  Perseus,   father  of 

Amphitryon  and  Anaxo.  From  him  Her- 
fijles  has  been  called  Alcides.  Apol.  2,  c.  4. 
—  Pans.  8,  c,  14- 

ALCAMENES,oneoftheAgidae,king of  Spar- 
ta, known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  succeed- 
ed his  father  Teleclus,  and  reigned  37  years. 
The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign.  Paus.  3, 
'•  2,  1.  4,  c.  4  and  5. A  statuary,  who  liv- 
ed 448  B.  C.  and  was  distinguished  forhissta- 
tues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.     Paus.  5,   c.  10. 

The  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet,  put 

to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Tkucyd.  4,  c.  5,&.c. 
Alcander,  a  Lacedaemonian  youth,  who 
accidentally  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Ly- 
curgus,  and  was  generously  forgiven  by  the 
sage.     Pint,  in  Lye. — Parts.  3,  c.  18. 

Alcathoe,  a  name  of  Megara  in  Attica, 
because  rebuilt  by  Alcathous  son  of  Pelops. 
Ovid.  Mel.  8,  v  8. 

Alcathous,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  being 
suspected  of  murdering  his  brother  Chrysip- 
pus,  came  to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a  lion 
which  had  destroyed  the  king's  son.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom  of  Megara,  and,  in 
commemoration  of  his  services,  festivals,  called 
Alcathoia,  were  instituted  at  Megara.  Paus. 

1,  c.  41,  &c A  Trojan  who  married  Hip- 

podamia,  daughter  of  Anchises.  He  was 
killed  i  the  Trojan  war,  by  Idomeneus.  Ho- 
mer. II.  12,  v.  93. 

Alce.  atown  of  Spain,  which  surrender- 
or to  Gracchus,  now  Alcazar,  [south-east  of 
Tolftam.]     Liv.  40,  e.  47. 

Alcknor,  an  Argive,  who  along  with 
("hromius,  survived  in  the  battle  between  300 
of  his  countrymen  and  300  Lacedajmonians. 
rid  Othryades.  1  Herodot.  1,  c,  82. 
Alceste,  or  ALCESTis,  daughter  of  Pe- 
lias  and  Anaxibia,  married  Admetus.  [When 
ledea  prevailed  upon  the  daughters  of  Pe- 
las  to  cut  their  lather  in  pieces  in  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  him  restored  to  youth,  Alcestis 
alone  concurred  not  in  the  fatal  deed.  Acas- 
tus,  however,  having  pursued  them  all,  Al- 
cestis fled  to  her  cousin  Admetus  at  Pheraj. 
Admetus  refusing  to  deliver  her  up,  was  at- 
tacked by  Acastus  witii  a  numerous  army, 
and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  redeemed 
from  death,  by  the  generous  offer  of  Al- 
cestis, whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  and  who 
was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the 
hades  of  her  father.]  Somesay  that  Alcestis, 
with  an  unusual  display  of  conjugal  affection, 
aid  down  her  life  for  her  husband,  when  she 
had  been  told  by  an  oracle,  that  he  could  ne- 
ver recover  from  a  disease  except  some  one 
of  his  friends  died  in  his  stead.  According  to 
some  authors,    Hercules  brought  her  back 
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from  hell.  She  had  many  suitors  while  she 
lived  with  her  father,  vid.  Admetus,  Juv. 
6,  V.  QoV.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9  — P««s.  5,  c.  17. 
— Hi/gin.  Alb.  251. — Ewrip.  in  Alcest. 

Alcetas,  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  descend- 
ed from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.     Paiu. 

1,  c.  11. A  general  of  Alexander's  arm-- 

brother  to  Perdiccas. T'.._  eiijhth  King  ol 

Maoedonia,   ..ho  leigned   29     years. An 

historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temi)h 

of  Delphi.     Athtn. k  son  of  Arybus,  king 

ofEpirns.     Pans-  1,  c.  11. 

Alchimachus,  a  celebrated  painter.  Plin. 
35,  c.  11. 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  general,  [the 
son  of  (/linias,  the  nephew  of  Pericles,  and 
lineally  descended  from  Ajax  :]  famous  forhi- 
enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and  natu- 
ral foibles.  He  was  disciple  to  Socrates, 
whose  lessons  and  example  checked  for  a 
while  his  vicious  propensities.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  he  encouraged  the  Athenians 
to  make  an  expedition  agamst  Syracuse.  He 
was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and  in  his 
absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  o(  impiety, 
and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  he  fled, 
stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war  against 
Athens,  and  when  this  did  not  su.eted,  he 
retired  to  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  general. 
Being  recalle  !  by  the  Athenians,  he  oblige' 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  sue  for  peace,  madf 
several  conquests  in  Asia,  and  wus  receive! 
in  triumph  at  Athens.  His  popularity  was  of 
short  duration.  [Lysander,  the  Spartan  c m- 
mander.  having  defeated  the  Athenian  flpet, 
and  slain  Antiochus,to  whom  Alcibiades  had 
left  it  in  charge,  when  departing  for  Caria  .. 
order  to  raise  money,  the  latter  wa;  again  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  '  f  the  people,  and 
fled  to  Pharnabazus  wh.  m  he  almost  indue 
ed  to  make  war  upon  Lacedajuion.]  ThisWl^ 
told  to  Lysauder,  the  Spartan  general,  w!'<. 
prevailed  upon  Pharnabazus  tomurder  Alei 
biades.  Two  servants  were  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  set  on  fire  the  cottage 
where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with  darts  ,- 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape.  He  died 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  after  .-. 
life  of  perpetual  ditficulties.  if  the  ficklene.'. 
of  his  countrymen  had  known  how  to  relau; 
among  them  the  talents  of  a  man  who  distin- 
guished himself,  and  was  admuid  wherever 
he  went,  they  mighi  have  risen  to  greater 
splendour,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 
His  character  has  been  cleared  from  the  as- 
persions of  malevolence,  by  the  writings  of 
Thucydides,Timaeus,  and  Theopompus  ;  and 
he  is  known  to  us  as  a  hero,  who  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  debauchee,  added  the  mtelli 
gence  and  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  and  th- 
cool  intrepidity  of  the  general.  Plul.  S^  C 
JW;?.  in  Alcib.—Tliucyd.  5, 6  and  l.—XenopU. 
Hist.  Grwc.  1,  &c. — Diod.  12. 

ALC1DAMA.S,  a  celebrated  wrestler.  Stat 
Thtb.  10,  v.  500. A  philosopher  and  ora- 
tor, who  wrote  a  treatise  on  death.  He  wa^ 
pupil  to  Gorgias,  and  flourished  B.  C.  423. 
Quinttl.  3,  c.  I. 


.\LciDAMiiA,  was    mother    of  Bunus  by 

Mercury. 

Alcidamidas,  a  genera]  of  the  Messe- 
ijians,  who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  tak- 
u^oflthome  by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  723, 
iitrab.  6. 

Ai,cin  .MUS,an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  an  euiogy  on  death,  &c.  Cic,  1  Tusc. 
c.  -m.—Plut.  de  Orat. 

AlcIdas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  with  23 
<alleys  against  Corey  a.  in  the  PeloponnesiaQ 
war.     Thucyd.  3,  c.  16,  &<-. 

AlcIdes,  a  name  ot  Hercules,  from  his 
strength,  amn,  or  from  his  grandfather  Alcae- 

us. A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia, 

Liv.  42,  c.  51.  [For  Alcidem  in  tht  passage 
of  Livy  here  quoted,  we  should  no  doubt 
read,  accord  mg  to  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tion of Turnebus  (Ad vers.  30, 57.)  Alcidemwn, 
"  the  people's  strength."] 

'\LciDitE,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  by  Sal- 
moneus.     Apollod'  l,c.  9. 

Alcimachus,  an  eminent  painter.  Plin. 
35,  c.  11. 

AiiCiMEUE,  the  mother  of  Jason,  by  jEsoq. 
Flacc.  1,  v.  296. 

\lcimedok,  a  plain  of  Arcadia,  with  a 
cK\e,  the  re^idence  of  Alcimedon,  whose 
uaughter  Phillo  was    ravi.^hed  by  Hercules, 

Pans.    8,     c     12. An    excellent   carver, 

/•  irg.  Eel.  3. 

.\lcimeijes,  a  tragic  poet  of  Megara, 

A  (omi'-  writer  of  Athens, A  man  killed 

\>y  his  brother  Bellerophon,     Apollod.  2,  c.3. 

Alcimus,  an  historian  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
<u  account  of  Italy. 

Alcinocs,  son  of  Nausithous,  was  king  of 
•■.he  Phaeacians,  and  is  praised  lor  his  love  of 
agriculture.  He  married  his  niece  Arete, 
by  whom  he  had  several  sons  and  a  daugliter 
Nausicaa.  He  kindly  entertained  Ulysses, 
who  had  be^  shipwrecked  on  his  coast 
;ind  heard  the  recital  o(  his  adventures; 
whence  arose  the  proverb  of  the  stories  of 
Alcinous,to  denote  improbability,  [The  gar- 
dens of  Alcinous  are  beautifully  described  by 
Houier,  an  have  afforded. also  a  favourite 
theme  to  succeeding  poets.  The  island  of 
the  Phsacians  is  called  Ity  Homer,  Hcheria. 
Its  more  ancient  name  was  Drepane.  After 
the  days  of  Homer,  it  was  called  Corcyra. 
.Now,  Corfu.]  Homer.  Od.  7. — Orpfi  in  Ar- 
gon.— Firg.  G.  2,  V.  87 — -S7«/.  I,  ^yl.  o,  v. 
ai, — Juc.  5,  v.  151.— 0»)rf.  Am.  ],  el.  10,  v. 
.(). — Plato  de  Rep.  10. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9.  A 
philosopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote 
a  book  De  dcctrina  Platoms,  the  best  edition 
of  which  19  the  8\o.  printed  Oxoit.  1667. 

Alcipkron,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some 
epistles  in  Greek,  that  bear  his  name,  and 
contain  a  very  perfect  picture  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  They  are  by 
«ouie  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a  wri- 
ter of  the  4th  century.  [The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Wagner.     Lips.  1798.  ,  vols.  inSvo.] 

Ai.ciPPE,  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  by 

Agraulos.     Apollod.  3,  c.  14. The  wife  of 

Metion,  and  mother   to   Eupalamus.     Id.  3. 
?A 
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c.  16. The   daughter  of  (Eaomaus,  and 

■wife  of  Evenus,  by  wliom  she  had  Marpessa. 

Alcithoe,  a  Tlieban  woman  who  ridiculed 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  in- 
to a  bat,  and  tlie  spindle  and  yarn  witli  which 
f he  worked,  into  a  vine  and  ivy.  Ovkl.  Met. 
/J,  fab.    .. 

Ai.cM^ON,  was  son  of  the  prophet  Amphi- 
arausand  Eriphyle.  His  father  going  to  the 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  oracle, 
lie  WHS  lo  perish,  charged  hitn  to  revenge  his 
death  u,  on  Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him. 
rtd.  Eriphyle.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
father's  death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  for 
which  crime  the  furies  persecuted  him  till 
[the  river-god]  Phlegeus  purified  him  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Alphesiboea  in  mar- 
riage. Alcmaeon  gave  her  the  fatal  col- 
lar which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray 
his  father,  and  afterwards  abandoned  her, 
and  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Ache- 
lous,  to  whom  he  promised  the  neckiace  he 
had  given  to  Alphesiboea  When  he  at 
tempted  to  recover  it,  Alphesiboea's  brothers 
murdered  him  on  account  of  the  treatment  he 
had  shown  their  sister,  and  left  his  body  a 
prey  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts.  Alcmaeon's 
children  by  Callirhoe  revenged  their  father's 
death  by  killing  his  murderers.  t)irf.  Alphesi- 
baea,  Amphiarus.  Pau^.  5,  c.  17,  1  6,  c.  18, 
1.  8,  o.  24.— Flu/,  de  Exil  —Apollod.  3,  c.  7. 
— Hygin.  fab.  73  and  Mb.— Slat.  Theb.  2  and 

4.— Olid.  Fasl.2, 1 .  44.  Mel.  9,  fab.  10. A 

son  of  iBgyptus,  the  husband  of  Hippomedu 

sa.     Apollod. A   philosopher,  disciple  to 

Pythagoras,  born  in  Crotona.  He  wrote  on 
physic,  and  he  was  the  first  who  dissected  an- 
imals to  examine  into  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man frame.     Cic.  de  J^at.  D.  6,  c.  27. A 

son  of  the  poet  ^.Eschylus,  the  13th  archonof 

Athens. A  son  of  Syllus,  driven  from  Vles- 

senia  with  the  rest  of  Nestor's  family  by  the 
Heraclidse.  He  came  to  Athens,  and  from 
him  the  Alcmffionidae  are  descended.  Paus. 
1,  c.  18. 

Alcm^onidjE,  a  noble  family  of  Athens, 
descended  from  Alcmaion.  They  undertook 
for  300  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, which  had  been  burnt, and  they  finished 
the  work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was 
required,  in  consequence  of  which  they  gain- 
ed popularity,  and  by  their  influence  the  Py- 
thia  prevailed  upon  the  Laceda;monians  to 
deliver  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidje.  Ilfrodof.  5  and  6. —  TImcyd.  6, 
c.  59. — Pint,  in  Solon. 

Alcman,  [a  lyric  poet,  born  in  Lydia,  but 
earned  aWay  nt  an  early  age  and  sold  inio 
slavery  at  LRcedicnion.  The  Spartans,  per- 
ceiving his  poetical  talent,  manumitted  hi.-n, 
and  sought  to  claim  him  as  their  countryman. 
He  wrote  in  the  Uoricdialect.  Of  the  many 
poems  attributed  to  him  by  the  ancients,  no- 
thing remains  but  a  few  fragments  occurring 
in  Athenaaus  and  other  ancient  writers.  He 
M'as  remarkat)le  for  his  voracious  appetite. 
The  question  respecting  his  birth-place  is  ably 
discussed  by  Pcrizonius,  ^^han.  F.  H.  \%  c 
50.  VI  notls.^^ 

"^2 


Alcmewa,  [was  daughter  of  Electryon, 
king  of  iMyceuje,  and  Anaxo  whom  Plutarch 
calls  Lysidice,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  Eury- 
mede.  She  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  her 
cousin  Amphytrion,  son  of  Alcaeus,  when  an 
unexpected  event  caused  the  nuptials  to  bede- 
ferred.  Electryon  had  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Teleboans  or  subjects  of  Ta- 
phius,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sons, 
whom  the  sons  of  Taphius  had  slain  in  a 
combat.  Returning  victorious  he  was  met  by 
Amphytrion,  and  killed  by  an  accidental  blow. 
This  deed,  though  involuntary,  lost  Amphy- 
trion the  kingdom,  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife.  Sthe- 
nelus,  the  brother  of  iVlcmena,  availing  him- 
self of  the  public  odium  against  Amphytrion, 
drove  him  from  Ar-olis,  and  seized  upon  the 
vacant  throne,  the  possession  of  which  de- 
volved at  his  death,  upon  his  son  Eurystheus. 
Amphytrion  fled  to  Thebes,  where  he  was 
purifielbyCreon  ;  but  when  he  expected  that 
Alcmena,who  had  accompanied  him  thither, 
would  have  given  him  hei  hand,  she  declined 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  cot  satisfied  with 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  her  father  on  the 
Teleboans,  and  intended  to  give  her  hand  to 
himwtio  should  make  war  upon  them.  Am- 
phytrion, in  consequence  of  this,  made  an  al- 
liance with  Creon  and  other  neighbouring 
princes,  and  ravaged  the  islesof  the  Teleboans. 
During  this  expedition,  Alcmena  gave  birth 
to  Hercules.  Whether  it  was  that  Amphytrion 
tiad  been  actualfy  married  to  Alcmena  pre- 
vious to  his  going  on  this  expedition,  or  whe- 
ther he  returned  privately  to  Thebes  during 
its  continuance,  still  the  report  was  spread 
abroad  that  Jupiter  was  the  father  of  Her- 
cules, and  that  to  deceive  Alcmena,  he  had 
assumed  the  form  of  her  husband.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  poets,  Juno  retarded  the 
birth  of  Hercules  until  the  mother  of  Eurys- 
theus was  delivered  of  a  son,  unto  whom,  by 
reason  of  a  rash  oath  of  Jupiter,  Hercules  was 
made  subject.  The  above  account  varies  in 
many  particulars  from  that  which  Plautus  has 
made  the  basis  of  one  of  his  comedies,  but  it 
rests  upon  higher  authority,  and  has  the  merit 
of  being  purer  in  its  details.]  Ovid,  Met.  8, 
fab.  5,  &;c.  says  that  Juno  was  assisted  by  Lu- 
cina  to  put  off  the  bringing  forth  of  Alcmena, 
and  that  Lucina,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman, 
sat  before  the  door  of  Amphytrion  with  her 
legs  and  arms  crossed.  This  posture  was  the 
cause  of  infinite  torment  to  Alcmena,  till  her 
servant,  Galanthis,  supposing  the  old  woman 
to  be  a  witch,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pains 
of  her  mistress,  told  her  that  she  had  been 
delivered.  [Lucina  arose  upon  this  informa- 
tion and  retired,  and  Alcmena  immediately 
brought  ftirlh.  Some  accounts  make  her  on 
this  occasion  the  mother  of  twins,  of  Her- 
cules by  Jupiter,  and  Iphicles  by  Amphy- 
trion. Hy;:,inushowever  mentions  only  Her- 
cules.] After  Amphitryon's  death,  Alcmena 
married  Rhadamanthus,  and  retired  to  Oca- 
lea  in  Boeotia.  This  marriage,  according  to 
some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.    The  people  of  Megara  said  that  she 
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died  in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes,  and 
that  she  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius.  Pans.  1,  c.  41, 1,  5,  c.  18,  1.  9,  c. 
IQ.—Plat.  in  Thes.  Sc  RomuL— Homer.  Od. 
11,  II.  VJ.— Pindar.  Pyth.  9.—Lucian.  Dial. 
Dear. — Diod.  A.—Hys;in,  fab.  29. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  4,  7, 1.  3,  c.  1.— Plant,  in  Amphil—He- 

Todot.  2,  c.  43  and  45. vid.  Amphitiyon, 

Hercules,  Eurystheus. 

Alcon,  a  famous  archer,  who  one  day 
saw  his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aim- 
ed at  him  so  dexterously  with  an  arrow 
that  he  killed  the  beast  without  hurting  his 
son. A  surgeon  under  Claudius,  who  gain- 
ed much  money  by  his  profession,  in  curing 

hernias  and   fractures. A    son  of  Mars. 

A  son  of  Amycus.  These  two  last  were  at 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Hijgin. 
fab.  173. 

Alcyone  or  Halcyone,  daughter  o{  Mo- 
lus,  married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he 
was  going  to  Clares  to  consult  the  oracle. 
The  gods  apprised  Alcyone,  in  a  dream,  of 
her  husband's  fate ;  and  when  she  found,  on 
the  morrotv,  his  body  washed  on  the  sea- 
shore, she  thraw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
with  her  husband  changed  into  birds  of  the 
same  name,  who  keep  the  waters  calm  and 
serene,  while  they  build  and  sit  on  their  nests 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  for  the  sp:«.ceof7, 
11,  or  14  days.  [The  HalycoQ  or  kuigf.sher 
builds  its  nest  on  the  rocks.  The  ancients  be- 
lieved that  it  made  its  nest  in  such  a  way  that 
it  floated  on  the  water,  with  the  parent  bird 
anditsyoungcontainedin  it.  JElian.  dc  Ani- 
mal. 9,  c.  17.]  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  399.— Apollod. 
1,  c.  l.—Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  lO.—Hijgin.fAh. 
65. One  of  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  At- 
las. She  had  Arethusa  by  Neptune,  and  E- 
leuthera  by  Apollo.  She,  with  her  sisters 
was  changed  into  a  constellation,  vid.  Plei- 
ades.    Paus.2,  c.  30,  1.  3,  c.    18.     Apollod. 

3,c.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  137. The  daughter 

of  Evenus,  carried  away  by  Apollo  after  her 
marriage.  Her  husband  pursued  the  ravish- 
er  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  was  not  able 
to  recover  her.  Upon  this,  her  parents  call- 
ed her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  fate  to  that 
of  the  wife  of  Ceyx.     Homer.  II.  9,  v.  558 

Alcyoneus,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue, 
son  to   Antigonus.     Plut.  in  Pyrrh. — Diog. 

4 A  giant,  brother  to  Porphyrion.     He 

was  killed  by  Hercules.  His  daughters, 
mourning  his  death,  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  alcyons,  by 
Amphitrite.  Claudian.  de  Rap.  Pros. — 
JpoUod.  1,  c.  6. 

Alcyonia,  a  pool  of  [Corinthia  in]  Greece, 
whose  depth  the  emperor  Nero  attempted 
in  vain  to  find.     Pans.  2,  c.  37. 

[Alcyonium  mare,  a  name  given  to  an 
arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  or  Gnlf  of 
Lepanlo  ,  which  stretched  between  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Euboea,  the  northern  coast  of 
Megaris,  and  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Corinthia,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Ol- 
mia.] 

Alduabis.     vid.  Dubis. 

ALi5A,asurname  of  Minerva,  from  hertem- 
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pie,  built  by  Alens,  son  of  Aphidas  at  Tegaea 
in  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  [toge- 
ther with  the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  boar,] 
was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome.    Pans,  ti, 

c.  4  and  46. A  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by 

Aleus.  [It  had  three  famous  temples,  that 
of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  of  Minerva  Alea,  and 
of  fiacchus.  The  fca?t  of  Baci-hus,  called 
Skiria,  was  celebrated  here  every  third  year, 
at  which  time,  according  to  Pausania?,  the  wo- 
men were  scourged,  in  obedience  to  a  com- 
mand of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  Paus.  8,  c. 
23.] 

Alecto,  one  of  the  furies,  is  represented 
with  flaming  torches  and  scourges,  her  head 
covered  with  serpents,  and  breathing  ven- 
geance, war,  and  pestilence.  The  name  is 
derived  froma,non, and  t^nya,  desino, because 
she  incessantly  pursues  the  wicked.]  vid. 
Eumeaides.  Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  324,  &c.  1.  10, 
v.  41. 

Alector,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxago- 
ras  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father 
to  Iphis  and  Capaneus.  Paus.  2,  c.  18. — 
A'wUod.  3,  c.  G. 

Ai.ECTRYON,  a  youih  whom  Mars  station- 
ed at  the  door  of  Venus's  apartment,  to 
watch  against  the  approach  of  the  sun.  He 
fell  asleep,  and  Apollo  came  and  discovered 
the  lovers,  who  were  exposed  by  Vulcan  be- 
fore all  the  gods.  Mars  was  so  incensed,  that 
!io  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock,  which  still 
mindful  of  his  neglect,  early  announces  the 
approach  of  the  sun.     Lucian.in  Alect. 

[Aleius  Campus,  a  tract  in  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris,  to  the  east  of  the  river  Sarus,  between 
Adana  and  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that 
Bellerophon  wandered  and  perished  here, 
after  having  been  thrown  from  the  horse  Pe- 
gasus. The  name  comes  from  xxsLOfx^i,  erro. 
Homer.  II.  6,  v.  201.  Dionys.  Perieg.  872.— 
Ovid,  in  Ibid.  259.] 

[Alemanni,  or  Alamanni,  a  name  as- 
sumed by  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes  si- 
tuate between  the  Neckar  and  the  Upper 
Rhine,  who  united  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  Roman  power.  Acccrding  to  Mannert, 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  retired  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  their  leader  to  the  mountainous  country 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Their  descendants,  in 
after  days,  in  order  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
continued  advance  of  the  Roman  arms,  unit- 
ed in  a  common  league  with  the  German 
tribes  which  had  originally  settled  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  had  been  driven  across 
by  their  more  powerful  opponents.  The 
members  of  this  union  styled  themselves  A- 
lemanni  or  all-men.,  i.  e.  men  of  all  tribes,  to 
denote  at  once  their  various  lineage  and 
their  common  bravery.  They  first  appeared 
in  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Mein, 
but  were  defeated  by  Caracalla,  who  was 
hence  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Alemav- 
nicus.  In  the  succeeding  reigns,  we  find 
them  at  one  time  ravaging  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, at  another,  defeated  and  driven  bacfc 
to  their  native  forests.  At  last,  after  their 
overthrow  by  Cloviskingof  the  Salian  Franks, 
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they  ceased  to  exist  as  one  nation,  and  were  I 
dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switzerland,  and  north- 
ern Italy.] 

[Ales,  vid.  Hales.] 

[Alksa,  AboiisA,  or  Hai-ksa,  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Sicily  budt  by  Archonides,  B. 
C  403.  It  stood  near  the  modern  city  of  Ca- 
ronia,  on  the  river  Alaesu3,or  Fiume  di  Caro- 
nia.  The  inhabitants  wereexemptedby  the 
Rtmans  from  taxes.   Diod.  Sic.  14,  c,  16.] 

[Alesia  or  Alexia,  now  Jllise,  a  famous 
and  strongly  fortified  city  of  the  Mandubii, 
in  Gallia  Celtica.  It  was  so  ancient  a  city 
that  DiodorusSiculus  ascribes  the  building  of 
It  to  Hercules  in  his  war  against  Geryon.  It 
was  situate  on  a  high  hil),  supposed  to  be 
Mont  Aaxois,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sequa- 
na  or  Seine,  and  washed  on  two  sides  by  the 
small  rivers  Lutosa  and  Osera,  now  Oze  and 
Oserain.  It  was  tnken  and  destroyed  by 
Caesar,  after  a  famous  siege,  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  became  a  place  of  considerable  conse- 
quence under  the  Roman  Emperors.  It  was 
laid  in  ruins  in  the  Uth  century.  Flor.  3,  c. 
10.—C(es.  B.  G.  7,  c.  69] 

Alethes,  the  first  of  the  Heraclidae,  who 
was  king  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hip- 
potas.     jPaus.  2,  c.  4. 

Aletides,  (from  aKn.ofjia.t^erro,')  certain  sa- 
crifices at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Eri- 
gone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  fa- 
tlier  Icarus. 

AlecaDjE,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  descended  from  Aleuas  king  of  that 
country.  They  betrayed  their  country  to 
Xerxes.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
Thessalians  without  distinction.  Diod.  16. — 
Herodot.  7,c.  6,  172.— Paw.  3,  c.  8,1.  7,  c. 
10. — jUlian.  Amm.  8,  c.  11. 

Alex,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Erut- 
tii.     Dionys.  Perieg.     [Now,  the  ,/5/«e.] 

Alexamenps,  an  J^tolian,  who  killed 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  and  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  the  people.  Liv.  33,  c. 
34. 

Alexander  1st,  son  of  Amyntas,  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  for  their  immodest  beha- 
viour to  the  women  of  his  father's  court,  and 
was  the  first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
Macedonians.  He  reigned  43  years,  and 
died  451  B.  C.  Juslm.  7,  c.  2.— Herodot.  5,7, 
8  and  9. 

Alexander  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  king 
of  Macedonia,  wus  treaclierously  murdered, 
R.  C.  370,  by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy, 
who  held  the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and 
made  way  (or  Terdiccas  and  Philip.  Justin- 
7,  c.  5,  says,  Eurjdice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas, 
was  the  cause  of  his  murdei-. 

Alexandkti  3i],  surnnnicd  the  Great, was 
:<on  of  Pliiiip  aad  Olympius.  He  was  born 
B.C^  356,  that  niglit  on  which  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesiis  was  burnt  by 
Eroilralus.  This  event,  according  to  the 
magicians,  was  an  early  prognostic  nf  his  fu- 
ture greatucfs,  as  well  iis  the  taming  of  Hu- 
cephalus,  a  horse  whom  none  of  the  king's 
courtiers  could  manage  ;  upon  v/liioh  Philip 
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said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  bis  son  must 
seek  another  kingdom,  as  that  of  Macedonia 
would  not  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  display 
of  his  greatness.     Olympias,  during  her  preg- 
nancy, declared  that  she  was  with  child  by  a 
dragon  ;  and   the  day  that   Alexander  was 
born,  two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  ou 
the  house  of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his 
son  would  become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
He  was  pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  years, 
and  he  received  his  learned  preceptor's  in- 
structions with  becoming  deference  and  plea- 
sure, and  ever  respected  his  abilities.    When 
Philip  went  to  war,   Alexander,  in  his  16lh 
year,  was  left  governor  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedition,  and  soon  af- 
ter followed  his  father  to  the  field,  and  saved 
his  life  in  a  battle.     Ho  was  highly  offended 
when   Philip  divorced   Olympias  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  and  retired  from  court  to  his  mo- 
ther Olympias,  but  was  recalled  ;  and  when 
Philip  was  assassinated,  he  punished  his  mur- 
derers ;  and,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation 
gained  the  affection  of  his  subjects.     He  con- 
quered Thrace  and  Illyricum,  and  destroyed 
Thebes ;  and  after  he  had  been  chosen  chief 
commander  of  all  the  forces  of  Greece,  he 
declared  war  against  the  Persians,  who,  un- 
der Darius  and  Xerxes,  had   laid  waste  and 
plundered  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  cities. 
With  32,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  he  invaded 
Asia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Darius  at  the  Gra- 
nlcus  he  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.     He  obtained  two  other  celebrated 
victories  over  Darius   at  Issus   and  Albela> 
took  Tyre  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  sevea 
months,  and  the  slaughter  of  2000  of  the  in- 
habitants in  cool  blood,   and  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,   and  Persia. 
From  Egypt  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Amnion,  and  bribed  the  priest  who  saluted 
him  as  the  son  of  their  god,  and  enjoined  his 
army  to  pay  him  divine  honours-     He  built 
a  town   which  lie  called  Alexandria,  on  the 
western   side   of  the  Nile,  near  the    coast  of 
the     Mediterranean,  an    eligible  situation, 
which  his  penetrating  eyemarkedas  best  en- 
titled to  become  the  future  capital  of  his  im- 
mense dominions,  and  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects  from  the  Mediterraneau 
to  the  Ganges.     Hii  conquests  were  spread 
over  India,  where   he  fought  with  Porus,    a 
powerful  king  of  the  country  ;  and  after  he 
had  invaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the  Indian 
ocean,  he  retired  to  Babylon,  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  the  east.     His  entering  the  city  was 
foretold  by   the  magicians  as  fatal,  and  their 
prediction  was  lulfiled.     He  died  at  Babylon 
the  21st  of  April,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign   of  12  years  and  8  months  of 
brilliant  and   continued  success,  323  B.   C 
His  death  was  so  premature  that  some  have 
attributed  it  to  the  effects  of  poison,  and  ex- 
cess of  drinking.     Antipater  has  been  accus- 
etl  of  causing  the  fatal  poison  to  be  given  him 
at  a  feast ;  and  perhaps  the  resentment  of  the 
Macedonians,  whose   services   he  seemed  to 
forget  by  intrusting  the  guard  of  his  body  to 
the  Persians,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.    He 
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was  so  universally  regretted,  that  Babylon 
%vas  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations;  and 
the  Medes  and  Macedonians  declared  that 
no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
Many  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him 
by  the  oflScersof  his  army,  but  they  were  all 
seasonably  suppressed.  His  tender  treat- 
ment of  the  wife  and  mother  of  kin^  Darius, 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  has  beer,  ireatly 
praised ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  survivp.5 
the  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself  when  she 
heard  that  Alexander  was  dead.  His  great 
intrepidity  more  than  once  endangered  hi 
life :  he  always  fought  as  if  sure  of  victory, 
and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  often  more 
powerfully  effectual  than  his  arms.  He 
was  always  forward  in  every  engagement, 
and  bore  the  labours  of  the  field  as  well  as 
the  meanest  of  his  soldiers.  During  his 
conquests  in  Asia,  he  founded  many  cities 
which  he  called  Alexander,  after  his  own 
name.  When  he  had  conquered  Darius  he 
ordered  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god ; 
and  Callisthenes,  who  refused  to  do  it,  was 
shamefully  put  to  death.  He  murdered,  at 
a  banquet,  his  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
saved  his  life  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
upon  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  Philip,  and 
preferred  them  to  those  of  his  son.  His  vic- 
tories and  success  increased  his  pride  ;  he 
dressed  himself  in  the  Persian  manner,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He 
set  on  fire  the  city  of  Persepolis,  in  a  fit  of 
madness  and  intoxication,  encouraged  by  the 
courtezan  Thais.  Yet  among  all  his  extra- 
Tagancies,  he  was  fond  of  candour  and  of  truth ; 
and  when  one  of  his  officers  read  to  him,  as 
he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes,  an  history  which 
he  had  composed  of  the  wars  with  Porus, 
and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  panegyrised 
him,  Alexander  snatched  the  book  from  his 
hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river, "  sayin 
what  need  is  there  of  such  flattery  ?  are  not 
the  exploits  of  Alexander  sufficiently  merito 
rious  in  themselves,  without  colourings  of 
falsehood?"  He  in  like  manner  rejected  a  sta- 
tuary, who  offered  to  cut  mount  Athos  like 
him,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a  town  in 
one  hand,  and  pourmg  a  river  from  the  other. 
He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  statue 
except  Lysippus,  and  any  painter  to  draw 
his  picture  except  Apelles.  On  his  death- 
bed he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  by  this  singular  present,  he 
wished  to  make  him  his  successor.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  his  officers  asked  him 
whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne  ?  and  he  answered,  the  worthiest 
among  you;  but  I  am  afraid  added  he,  my 
best  friends  will  perform  my  funeral  obsequies 
with  bloody  hands.  Alexander,  with  all  his 
pride,  was  humane  and  liberal,  easy  and  fa- 
miliar with  his  friends,  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  as- 
sisting Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money  to 
effect  the  completion  of  his  natural  history. 
He  was  brave  often  to  rashness ;  he  frequent- 
ly lamented  that  his  father  conquered  every 
thing,  and  left  him  nothing  to  do;  an.d  ex- 


claimed, in  all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity. 
Give  me  kings  for  competitors,  and  I  will  en- 
ter the  lists  at  Olympia.  AH  his  family 
and  infant  children  were  put  to  death  by  Cas- 
sander.  The  first  deliberation  that  was  made 
after  his  decease,  among  his  generals,  was  to 
appoint  his  brother  Philip  Aridasus  successorj 
until  Roxane,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  him , 
brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  heir. 
Perdiccas  wished  to  be  supreme  legent,  as 
A.  I'l^us  wanted  capacity ;  and,  more  strong- 
ly to  establish  himself,he  married  Cleopatra. 
Alexander's  sister,  and  made  alliance  with 
Eumenes.  As  he  endeavoured  to  deprive 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  he  was  defeated  in  a  bat- 
tle by  Seleucus  and  Antigonus,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nile,  and  assassinated  by  his  own 
cavalry.  Perdiccas  was  the  first  of  Alexan- 
der's generals  who  took  up  arms  against  hU 
fellow-soldiers,  and  he  was  the  first  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  rashness  and  cruelty.  To 
defend  himself  against  him,  Ptolemy  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  some  generals,  among 
whom  was  Antipater,  who  had  strengthened 
himself  by  giving  his  daughter  Phila,  an  am- 
bitious and  napiring  woman,  in  marriage  to 
Craterus,  another  of  the  generals  of  A- 
lexander.  After  many  dissentions  and 
bloody  wars  among  themselves,  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  laid  the  foundation  of  se- 
veral great  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Ptolemy  seized  Egypt,  where  he 
firrply  established  himself,  and  where  his  suc- 
cessors were  called  Ptolemies,  in  honour  of 
the  founder  of  their  empire,  which  subsisted 
till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Seleucus  and  his 
posterity  reigned  in  Babylon  and  Syria.  An- 
tigonus at  first  established  himself  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Antipater  in  Macedonia.  The 
descendants  of  Antipater  were  conquered  by 
the  successors  of  Antigonus,  who  reigned  in 
Macedonia  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans 
m  the  time  of  king  Perseus.  Lysimachus 
made  himself  master  ol  Thrace;  and  Leona- 
tus,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Phrygia,  me- 
ditated for  a  while  to  drive  Antipater  fvoin 
Macedonia.  Enmenes  established  himself  iu 
Cappadocia.but  was  soon  overpowered  by  the 
combinations  of  his  rival  Antigonus,  and  put 
to  death.  During  his  life-time,  Eumenes  ap- 
peared so  formidable  to  the  successors  of  A- 
lexander,  that  none  of  them  dared  to  assume 
the  title  of  king.  Curt.  Arrian.  Sc  Plut.  have 
written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Diod. 
17  and  18.— Paws.  1, 7,  8,  9.— Justin.  1 1  and 

12.— Fa/.  Max.  Strab.  1,  &:c. A  son  of  A- 

lexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  to  death, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cafsander.     Juatin.  15, 

c.  2. A  son  of  Cassander,  king  of  Mace.. 

donia,  who  reigned  two  years  conjointly  with 
his  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented  bv 
f^ysimachus  from  revenging  his  mother  Thes- 
salonica,  whom  his  brother  had  murdered. 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  put  him  to 

death.     Justin.  16,  c.  \—Pam.  9,  c.  7. 

A  king  of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olympias,  and 

successor  to  Arybas.     He  made  war  in  Italy 

ainst  the   Piomans,  and   observed  that  he 

fouglit  with  men.  while  his  nephew,  Alexjin- 
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tier  the  Great,  was  fighting  with  an  army  of 
women  (meaning  Uie  Persians.)  Justin.  17, 
c.3.—Diod.  IG.—Liv.n,c.  17  and  27.— S/ro/y. 

6. A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  king  of  Pilpirus. 

lie  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he- 
was  cxjielled  by  Demetrius.  Jle  recovered  it 
bythe  assistance  of  the  Acarnanians,  Jms/jx.^G, 

c.  3. — Flul.  m  Pj/rrh. [A  king  of  Syria 

surnr>med  Balasj  he  reigned  after  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  whose  natural  son  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  by  some.  He  was  driven  from 
the  throne  by  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir,  and 

Ptolemy    Philometor. Another  surnamed 

Zebenna.  By  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  he  conquered  Nicanor,  but  was  after- 
wards killed  by  Antiochus  Grypus,  son  of  the 

latter.] Ptolemy,  was  one  of  the  Ptoleme- 

an  kings  in  Egypt.  PJis  mother  Cleopatra, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  in  perference  to  his 
brother  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  and  reigned  con- 
jointly with  him.  Cleopatra,  however,  ex- 
pelled him,  and  soon  after  recalled  him  ;  and 
Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  a  se- 
cond time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unna- 
tural action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of 
jiis  subjects.     Joseph.  ^3.Jlni.  Jiid.c.  20,&c. 

— Justin.  39,  c.  3  and  4. —  Pans.  1,  c.  9. 

Ptolemy  2d,  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  educated  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates, 
escaped  to  Sylla,  who  restored  him  to  his 
kingdom.  He  was  mnrdered  by  his  subjects 
19  days   after  his  restoration.     Afpian.  1. 

Bell.  Civ. PlolmeySd,  wasking  of  Egypt 

after  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mention- 
ed. After  a  peaceful  reign,  he  was  banished 
by  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  65, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 
vid.  jEgyptus  &  Ptolemseus.     Cic.pro  Rull. 

A   youth,    ordered    by    Alexander   the 

Great  to  scale  the  rock  Aornus,  with  30 
other  youths.     He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

Curt.  8,  c.  11. A  governor  of  iEolia,  who 

assembled  a  multitude  on  pretence  of  show- 
ing them  an  uncommon  spectacle,  and  con- 
iined  them  till  they  had  each  bought  their  li- 
berty with  a  sum  of  money.     Polyccn    6,  c. 

10. A  name  given  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

vid.     Paris. ^Jannajus,  a   king  of  Judaea, 

son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobulus, 
who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through  ex- 
cess of  drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after  massacreing 
800  of  his  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of 

his  concubines. A  Paphlagonian  who  gain 

ed  divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and 
impositions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend 
ship  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     He  died  70  years 

old. A  native  of  Caria,in  the  3d  century, 

who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of 

Aristotle,  part  of  which  is  still  extant. 

Trallianus,  a  physician  and  philosopher  ofthe 
4lh  century,  some  of  whose  works  in  Greek 

are  still  extc.nt. A  peripatetic  philosopher, 

said  to  have  been  preceptor  to  Nero. An 

histojian,  called  also  Polyhistor,  who  wrote 
five  books  on  the  P>,oman  republic,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  Jews  had  received  their  law, 
not  from  God,  but  from  a  woman  he  called 
Moso.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  Pvlha- 
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goreaa   philosophy,  B.  C.  88. A  poet  of 

Ephesus,  who  wrote  a   poem  on  astronomy 

and  geography A  Thessalian,  who,  as  he 

was  going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave 
to  his  soldiers  a  great  number  of  missile 
weapons,  and  ordered  them  to  dart  them 
continually  upon  the  enemy,  to  render  their 

numbers   useless.     Polymn.   6,  c.    27. A 

onof  Polysperchon,  killed  in  Asia  by  the  Dy- 

mseang.     IJiod.  ILSand  19. A  poetof  Pleu- 

ron,  son  of  Satyrus  and  Straloclea,  who  said 
that  Theseus  had  a  daughter  called  Iphige- 
nia,  by  Helen.  Pans.  2,  c.  22. A  Spar- 
tan, killed  with  tVvo  hundred  of  his  soldiers 
by  the  Argives,  when  he  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent their  passing  through  the  country  by 
f'egea.  Diod.^15. A  cruel  tyrant  of  Fe- 
rae, in  Thessaly,  who  made  war  against  the 
.Vlacedonians,  and  took  Pelopidas  prisoner. 
He  was  murdered,  B  C.  357,  by  bis  wife 
called  Thebe,  whose  room  he  carefully  guard- 
ed by  a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  sear<  hed 
every  night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  might 
be  concealed  to  take  away  his  life.  Cic.  de 
hiv.  2,  c.  49.  de  Off.  2,  c.  9.— Veil.  Max. 
9,  c.  13.— Pint.  &  C.  m-p.  in  Peloj).—P<tus. 
6,  c.    5.—Diod.  15  and  16.— Ovid,  in  lb.  v. 

321. Severus,   a  Roman   emperor,     vid, 

Severus. 

Alexandra,  the  name  of  some  queens  of 

Judaja,  mentioned  by  Joseph. A  nurse  of 

Nero.  Suet,  in  JVer.  50. A  name  of  Cas- 
sandra, because  she  assisted  mankind  by  her 
prophecies,     Lycophr. 

Alf.xandri  ar^,  the  boundaries,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  Alexander's  victories  near  the 
Tanais.  P/m.  6,  c.  16.  [This  is  all  a  mere  fa- 
ble of  the  ancients,  who  made  Alexander  to 
have  crossed  the  Tanais  and  approached  what 
they  considered  the  limits  of  the  world  in  that 
quarter.  Manner t  Anc.  Geogr.\o\. 4,^.  159 
and  256.  For  the  real  Alexandri  ara,  vid, 
Hyphasis.] 

Alexandria,  the  name  of  several  cities 
which  were  founded  by  Alexander,  during 
his  conquests  in  Asia ;  the  most  famous  are — 
A  great  and  extensive  city,  built  B.  C  332,  by 
Alexander,  [it  was  situate  about  12  miles 
west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween the  lake  Mareotis  and  the  beautiful 
harbour  formed  by  the  isle  of  Pharos.  It  was 
the  intention  of  its  founder  to  make  Alexan- 
dria at  once  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  first 
commercial  city  of  the  world.  The  latter  of 
these  plans  completely  succeeded  ;  and  for  a 
period  of  1800  years,  from  the  time  ofthe 
Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  capital  of  Egypt  commanded 
the  principal  trade  of  the  east.  The  goods 
being  brought  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Berenice, 
were  thence  transported  across  to  the  Nile, 
conveyed  down  that  river  and  through  a  ca- 
nal to  the  city.  From  the  port  of  Alexandria 
the  commodities  of  India  and  the  east  were 
difi"used  over  the  western  world.]  Alexan- 
dria was  distinguished  for  its  schools,  not  on- 
ly of  theology  and  philosophy,  but  of  physic, 
where  once  to  have  studied  was  a  sufficient 
recommeuUalion  to  distant  countries.    The 
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astronomical  school,  founded  by  Philadelphus, 
maintained  its  superior  reputation  for  10 
centuries  till  the  time  of  the  Saracens.  [It 
was  to  its  splendid  library,  however,  which 
had  been  formed  and  continually  enlarg;ed 
under  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, that  this  great  city  owed  its  more  en- 
during fame.  This  celebrated  collection,  con- 
sisting of  700,000  volumes,  200,000  of  which 
had  been  brought  from  Pergamus  by  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  at  the  command  of  the  Ca- 
liph Omar,  A.  D.  642,  and  to  have  furnished 
fuel  during  6  months  to  the  4000  baths  of 
Alexandria.  The  narrative,  however,  rests 
on  the  sole  authority  of  the  historian  Abul- 
pharagius,  audits  authenticity  has  been  great- 
ly suspected.  The  modern  name  of  the  city 
is  Scanderia,  though  the  use  of  its  ancient  one 
is  more  common  among  Europeans.  It  con- 
tains 10  or  15,000  inhabitants.  The  popula 
tion  in  the  days  of  its  ancient  greatness  wa 
about  600,000.  Curt.  Sirabu.  Plin. Ano- 
ther in   Arachosia,  now  Scanderie  of  Arrok- 

hage,  or   Vaihf.nd. Another  in  Aria,  now 

Corra. Another  in  Gedrosia,now  Hormoz 

or   Hous. Another  below  the  Paropami 

sus,  near  the  modern  Bainian,  not  Candahar, 

as  is  generally  supposed. Another  on  the 

bay  of  Issus,  now  Scanderoon. Alexan- 
dria Oxiana,  now  Termed,  upon  the  Oxus  or 

Gihon Alexandria  Troas,  in  Mysia,  now 

Eski-Stamboul. Alexandria    Ultima,    on 

the  laxartes  or  Sihon,  on  the  site  of  the  more 
ancient  Cyreschata.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cogend.j 

ALEXANDRijvA  AauA,bath3in  Rome,  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

Alexanor,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built 
in  Sycionia  a  temple  to  his  grandfather  iEs- 
culapius.     Paus.  2,  c.  11. 

Alexas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended 
to  M.  Antony  by  Tiraagenes.  He  was  the 
cause  that  Antony  repudiated  Octavia  to 
marry  Cleopatra.  Augustus  punished  him 
severely  after  the  defeat  of  Antony.  Plut.  in 
Anton. 

Ai,ExiCACus,a  surname  given  to  Apollo  by 
the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them  from 
the  plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

AlexInus,  a  disciple  of  Eubulides  the  Mi- 
lesian, famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius 
and  judgment,  and  for  his  fondness  for  con- 
tention and  argument.  He  died  of  a  wound 
he  had  received  from  a  sharp-pointed  reed, 
as  he  swam  in  the  river  Alpheus.  Diog.  in 
Euclid. 

ALEXioif,  a  physician  intimate  with  Cice- 
ro.    Cic.  ad  Alt.  3,  ep.  16. 

Alexippus,  a  physician  of  Alexander. 
Plut.  in  Alex. 

Alexis,  a  comic  poet,  336  B.  C.  of  Thuri- 
um,  who  wrote  45  comedies,  of  which  some 
few  fragments  remain. A  statuary,  disci- 
ple to  Polycletes,  87  Olym.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

ALFATEH^fA,  vid.  Nuceria. 

P.  Ai.FENUs  Varus,  a  native  of  Cremona, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  appli- 
cation, raised  himself  froJu  his  original  profes- 


sion of  a  cobler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome, 
and  at  last  became  consul.  [He  flourisli- 
ed  about  A.  U.  C.  754.  According  to  somo 
he  was  originally  a  barber.]  Herat.  1,  Sat, 
3,  V.  130. 

Algidum,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Tuscu- 
lum,  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  There  is  a 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  anci- 
ently Algidus,  now  [^Rocca  del  Papa. — The 
modern  name  of  the  town  is  Aglio.'^  Herat, 
l,od.  21. 

[Aliacmon,  vid.  Haliacmon.] 

!  Aliartus,  vid.  Haliartus.] 

Alicis,  a  town  of  Laconia. A  tribe  cf 

Athens.     Strab. 

Alienus  CjecIna,  a  questor  in  Bajtica, 
appointed,  for  his  services,  commander  of  a 
legion  in  Germany,  by  Galba.  The  emperor 
disgraced  him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which 
he  raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  Tacil. 
1,  Hist.  c.  52. 

AiJf.t:,  Alifa,  or  Ampha,  [a  town  of 
Samnium,  north-west  of  the  Vulturnus, fa- 
mous for  the  large-sized  drinking  cups  made 
there.  It  is  now  .4/i^.] — Herat.  2,  Sat.  8,  v. 
39.— Liy.e,  c.25. 

Alila^.i,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Alimentus.  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account 
of  Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  military  af- 
fairs.    Liv.  21  and  30. 

Ai.iNDJE,  a  town  of 'Caria,  [south-east  of 
Stratonicea,  near  Mogla.  ]    Arrian. 

Alipheria,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on 
a  hill.     Poli/b.  4,  c.  77. 

ALLinuoTHius,  asonof  Neptune.  Hearin» 
that  his  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  alout  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to 
cut  down  the  olive  which  had  sprung  from 
the  ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Miner- 
va ;  but  in  the  attempt  he  missed  his  aim, 
and  cut  his  own  legs  so  severely  that  he  in- 
stantly expired. 

Allia,  [a  river  of  Italy,  running  down,  ac- 
cording toLivy,  from  the  mountains  of  Crus- 
tuminum,  at  the  11th  mile  stone,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  the  Aia.  On 
its  banks  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brenuus,  July  I7th,  B.  C  387. 
40,000  Romans  were  either  killed  or  put  to 
flight.  Hence  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  "Alli- 
ensis  dies"  was  marked  as  a  most  unlucky  day. 
Liv.  5,  c.  37. — Flor.1,c.  13. — Plut.  in  Cam.] 

Allobroges,  [a  people  of  Gallia,  between 
the  Isara  or  fsere,  and  the  Rhodanus  or 
Rhone,  in  the  country  answering  to  Dau- 
phine.  Piedmont,  and  Savoij.  Their  chief 
city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhodanus,  13  miles  below  Lugdunum 
or  Lvons.  They  were  finally  reduced  be- 
neath the  Roman  power  by  Fabius  Maximus, 
who  hence  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of 
Allobrox.  Cicero  praises  their  ambassadors 
for  refusing  to  join  in  Catiline's  conspiracy.— 
Horace,  however,  speaks  of  their  fickleness 
as  a  nation.  Strab-  4. — Cic.  Cat.  3. — Herat. 
Epod.  \6.—Sallust.  Cat.  41.] 

Allotriges,  [a  people  iu  the   north  of 
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Spain,  according  to  Strabo.  They  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Altiigonae 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Autrigones  of  Pliny. 
Strab.  2.  ft  Comment.  Casauboni  in  locum.] 

Allutius,  or  xLBUTlus,  a  prince  of  the 
Celtiberi,  to  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beau- 
tiful princess  he  had  taken  in  battle, 

Almo,  a  small  river  near  Rome,  falling 
into  the  Tiber.  [Now,  the  Dachia,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Jl  qua  d'Acio.  At  the  junction  of  this 
stream  with  the  Tiber,  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
every  year,  on  the  25th  March,  washed  th 
statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  Goddess,  vid. 
Lara. — OviiLFastA,\.Z^l. — Lucan.\,\.QO(i,'\ 
Aloa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the 
husbandmen  received  the  recompense  of  their 
labours.  The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this, 
Aloas  and  Alois. 

Aloeus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune 
had  the  twins,  Othus  and  Ephialtus.  Aloeus 
educated  them  as  his  own,  and  from  that 
circumstance  they  have  been  called  Aloides. 
They  made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were 
killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up 
nine  inches  every  month,  and  were  only  nine 
years  old  when  they  undertook  the  war. 
Pans.  9,  c.  'id.—  Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  582.— Ho- 
mer. /Z.  5,  Od.U. 

AloIdks  and  Ar^oin^,  the  sons  of  Aloeus 
vid.  Aloeus. 

Alope,  daughter  of  Cercyon, king  of  Eleu- 
sis,  had  a  child  by  Neptune,  whom  she  ex 
posed  in  the  woods,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
her  gown.  The  child  was  preserved,  and 
carried  to  Alope's  father,  who,  upon  knowing 
the  gown,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  put  to 
death.  Neptune,  vvhocould  notsave  his  mis- 
tress, changed  her  into  a  fountain.  The  child 
called  Hippothoon  was  preserved  by  some 
shepherds,  and  placed  by  Theseus  upon  his 
grandfather's  throne.     Pans.  l,c.5  and  39. — 

Hygin.  fab.    187. A   town   of  Thessaly. 

Plin.  4,  c.  1.— Homer.  II.  2,  v.  682. [An- 
other in  Attica. Another  in  Pontus. 

Another  among  the  Locri.] 

ALOPiicE,  an  island  in  the  Palus  iVlaeo- 
tis  [near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.     Now  Isle 

de  Renards.     Strab.   11.] Another  in  the 

Cimmerian  Bosphorus.      Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Another  in  the  jEgean  sea,  opposite  Smyrna. 
Id.  5,  c.  31. 

Ai/OPECES,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidre.  Socrates  and 
Aristides  were  born  there,  ^schin.  contra 
Timarch. — Herodot.  5,c.  64. 

Alos,  [a  town  of  Argolis. Another  in 

Phthiotis   in    Thessaly,  upon   the  river  Am- 
phrysus.]       Strab.  8. — Plin.  4,  c.  7, 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  comme- 
moration of  a  victory  gained  overLacedismon 
by  the  Arcadians ;  [in  wliich  they  took  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  (dKaTcvi:).'] 

Alpknus,  a  city  of  the  Locri,  at  the  north 
of  Thermopylas.     Herodot.  7,  c.  1 76,  kr. 
3!; 


AiiPES,  [a  chain  of  mountains,  separating^ 
Italia  from  Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania. 
They  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  or 
Gulf  of  Carnero,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Colapis 
or  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia  or  Saimia  on  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  extent,  which  is 
in  a  crescent  form,  Livy  makes  only  250 
miles,  Pliny  700  miles.  The  true  amount  ia 
nearly  600  British  miles.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Scythian  or 
Scandinavian  term  Alp,  signifying  a  moun- 
tain. They  have  been  divided  by  both  an- 
cient and  modern  geographers  into  various 
portions,  of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  Alpes 
Maritimee,  Mont  Viso:  arising  from  the  gulf 
of  Genoa  and  reaching  inland  to  the  sources 
of  the  Varus  or  Var.  2.  Alpes  Cottiae,  Mont 
Genevre,  where  Annibal  is  believed  to  have 
crossed  into  Italy,  vid-  Cottius.  3.  Alpes 
Graiae,  Little  St.  Bernard,  so  called  by  the 
ancients  from  Hercules  being  supposed  to 
have  pa.ssed  this  way  from  Spain  into  Italy. 
4.  Alpes  Penninse,  Great  St.  Bernard,  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  Celtic  Penn,  a  sum- 
mit, not  as  Livy  and  other  ancient  writers, 
together  with  some  moderns,  pretend,  from 
Annibal  having  crossed  into  Italy  by  this  path, 
and  who  therefore  make  the  orthography 
Pceninos-  from  Pcenus.  5.  Alpes  Summse,  St, 
Gothard. — There  are  also  the  Alpes  Lepon- 
tiae,  Rhaeticae,  Juliae  or  Carnicae,  &c.  Among 
the  Pennine  Alps  is  Mont  Blanc,  14,676  feet 
high.  The  principal  passes  ©ver  the  Alps  at 
the  present  day  are,  that  over  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  that  over  Mont  Simplon,  and  that 
over  Mont  St.  Gothard.  The  manner  in 
which  Annibal  is  said  to  have  effected  his  pas- 
sage over  the  Alps  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  a  fiction.  Augustus  first  subdued  the 
wild  and  barbarous  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions Strab.  2  and  5. — Liv.  21,c.35&38. — 
Po/)/6,3,  c.  47.] 

Alpheia,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  It 
was  givea  her  when  the  river  Alpheus  en- 
deavoured to  ravish  her  without  success. 

A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
4!;7. 

ALPHiiNus.  vid.  Alfenus. 
Alphesibcea,  daughter  of  the  river  Phle- 
geus,  married  Alcmaeon,  son  of  Amphiaraus. 
who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  [vid.  Alcmaeon.] 
She  received  as  a  bridal  present,  the  famous 
necklace  which  Polynices  had  given  to  Eri- 
phyle,  to  induce  her  to  betray  her  husband 
Amphiaraus.  Alcmaeon,  being  persecuted 
by  the  manes  of  his  mother,  left  his  wife  by 
order  of  the  oracle,  and  retired  near  the 
Achelous,  whose  daughter  Callirhoe  had  two 
sons  by  him,  and  begged  of  him,  as  a  present, 
the  necklace  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Alphesiboea.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  it, 
and  was  killed  by  Temeneus  and  Axion,  Al- 
phesiboea's  brothers,  who  thus  revenged  their 
sister,  who  had  been  abandoned.  Hygin. 
fab.  244.— Propert.  1,  el.  15,  v.  15.— PowJ, 
8,  c.  24. 
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Alpheus,  now  Alpheo,  a  famous  river  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  rises  in  Arcadia,  and  af- 
ter passing  through  Elis,  falls  into  the  sea. 
The  god  of  this  river  fell  in  love  with  the 
nymph  Arethusa,  and  pursued  her  till  she 
was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana.  The 
fountain  Arethusa  is  in  Ortygia,  a  small  island 
near  Syracuse  ;  and  the  anoients  affirm,  that 
the  river  Alpheus  passes  under  the  sea  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  without  minghng  itself 
with  the  salt  waters,  rises  again  in  Ortygia, 
and  joins  the  stream  of  Arethusa.  If  any 
thing  is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  ac 
cordmg  to  their  traditions,  it  will  re-appear, 
after  some  time,  swimming  on  the  waters  of 
Arethusa  near  Sicily.  [It  was  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  ancients  that  rivers  passed 
under  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
one  place  to  another.]  Hercules  made  use  of 
the  Alpheus  to  clean  the  stables  of  Augeas- 

Strab.  6 Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  694.— Ot)zd.  Met. 

5,  fab.  \0.—Lucan.  3,  v.  \1&.—Stat.  Theb.  1 
and  4. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Paus.  5,  c.  7,  1.  6,  c. 
2\.—Marcellm.  25.— Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Alphius  AvItcs,  a  writer  in  the  age  of 
Severus,  who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious 
men,  and  an  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war 
AlfInus,  (Cornelius)  a  contemptible 
poet,  whom  Horace  ridicules  for  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  he  introduces  the  death  of 
MemnoQ  in  a  tragedy,  and  the  pitiful  style 
with  which  he  describes  the  Rhine  in  an  epic 
poem  he  had  attempted  on  the  wars  in  Ger- 
many-    Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  36. Julius, 

one  oTthe  chiefs  of  the  Helvetii.     Tacit.  Hist. 
1,  c.  68. 

Alpis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Danube. 
[Mannert  supposes  this  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  ^nus  or  Inn.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  4,  c  29.] 

Alsium,  [a  maritime  town  of  Etruria, 
south-east  from  Caere,  now  Palo.  Sil.  8,  v. 
475.] 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  from  mount  Sipylus.  Paus.  7,  c.  27. 
AltHjEa,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eu- 
rythemis,  married  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon, 
by  whom  she  had  many  children,  among 
whom  was  Meleager.  When  Althaea  brought 
forth  Meleager,  the  Parc<e  placed  a  log  of 
wood  in  the  fire,  and  said,  that  as  long  as  it 
was  preserved,  so  long  would  the  life  of  the 
child  just  born  be  prolonged.  The  mother 
saved  the  wood  from  the  flames,  and  kept  it 
very  carefully;  but  when  Meleager  killed 
his  two  uncles,  Althaea's  brothers,  Althaea,  to 
revenge  their  death,  threw  the  log  into  the 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  burnt,  Meleager 
expired.  She  was  afterwards  so  sorry  for 
the  death  which  she  had  caused,  that  she  kill- 
ed herself,  unable  to  survive  her  son.  vid 
Meleager. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4. — Homer. 
II.  9.— Paus.  8,  c.  45,  1.  10,  c.  ZL—AjMlod. 
1,0.  8. 

AltHjEmenes,  a  son  of  Catreus  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  he  was  to  behis  father's 
murderer,  he  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  made 
a  settlement  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide, 
I'and  built,  on  Mount  Atabvrus.  the  famous 


temple  of  Jupiter  Atabyrius.]  After  the 
death  of  all  his  other  sons,  Catreus  went  af- 
ter his  son  Althffimenes ;  when  he  landed  in 
Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  attacked  him,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  he  was  kill- 
ed by  the  hand  of  his  own  sou.  When  Al- 
thffimenes  knew  that  he  had  killed  his  father, 
he  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  him,  and  the 
earth  immediately  opened,  and  swallowed 
him  up,  Apollod.  3,  c.  2.  [According  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  he  shunned  the  society  of  men 
after  the  fatal  deed,  and  died  eventually  of 
grief.     Diod.  5,  c.  59.] 

AltInum,  a  flourishing  city  of  Italy,  south- 
west of  Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Mar- 
tial. 14,  ep.  2b.— Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

Altis,  a  sacred  grove  round  Jupiter's  tem- 
ple at  Olympia.     Paus.  5,  c.  10  &  1  5. 

Aluntium,  a  town  of  Sicily.  [Now^4Zo?i. 
lio.]  Plin.  5,  c.  8  —Cir.  in  Verr.  4. 

Alyattes,  [a  king  of  Lydia,  father  of 
Croesus,  succeeded  Sardyattes.  He  drove 
the  Cimmerians  from  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  Cyaxares  king  of  the  Medes,  the 
grandson  of  Dejoces.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  37  years,  and  after  having  brought  to  a 
close  a  war  against  the  Milesians.  An  im- 
mense barrow  or  mound  was  raised  upon  his 
grave,  composed  of  stones  and  earth  This 
is  still  visible  within  about  five  miles  of  Sardis 
or  Sart.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  terminated  a 
battle  between  this  monarch  and  Cyaxares. 
—Herod.  1,  c.  16, 17, 103.] 

Alyba,  a  country  near  Mysia.  Homer.  II. 
2. 

Alyc^us,  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by 
Theseus.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its 
name  from  him.    Pint,  in  Thes. 

Alyssus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  wa- 
ters could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog.  Paus. 
8,  c.  19. 

Alyxothoe,  or  Alexirhoe,  daughter  of 
Dymus.  was  mother  of  ^Esacus  by  Priam. 
Ovid.  Met.  n,v.  163. 

Alyzia,  a  town  of  Acarnania  on  the  wes- 
tern mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  the 
Echinades.    Cic.  ad  Fam-  16,  ep.  2. 

Amadocus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by 

his  antagonist  Seuthes.     ArlHol.  5.  Polit.  10. 

Amage,  a  queen  of  Sannatia.  remarkable 

for  her  justice  and  fortitude.  Polijan.  9,  c. 

56- 

Amalth.ea,  daughter  of  Melissus  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goat's  milk.  Heuce 
some  authors  have  called  her  a  goat,  and 
have  maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  rev/ard  her 
kindnesses,  placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  con- 
stellation, and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the 
nymphs  who  had  taken  care  of  his  infant 
years  This  horn  was  called  the  horn  of 
plenty,  and  had  the  power  to  give  the  nymphs 
whatever  they  desired.  Diod.  3,  4,  and  5. — 
Ovid.   Fast.  5,  v.  1X2'.— Strab.   \0.—Hi/gin. 

fab.  139.— Paus.  7,c.  26. A  Sibyl  of  Cu- 

mffi,  called  also  Hierophile  and  Deniophile. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  who  brought 
nine  books  of  prophecies  to  Tarquin  king  ot 
Rome,  &:c.  I'arro.—  Tibul.  2,  el.  5,  v.  67. 
{rid.  Sibvilas.l 
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Amalthecm,  a  public  place  which  Atti 
cus  had  opened  in  liis  couatry-house,  called 
Amiilthea  inEpirus,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  which  could  furnish  entertaiament  and 
convey  instruction.  Cic.  ad  Allic  1,  ep 
13. 

Amaivcs,  [a  continuation  of  the  chain  of 
Mount   Taurus,  running;  from  north-east  to 
south-r.est.     It  is  situate  at  the  eastern  ex 
Ireiiiity  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Issiis,    and  separates  Cilicia  from  Syria 
'J'he  defile  or  pass  in  these  mountains  was 
called    Tortus    Amanicus,  or  Pylse    Syrian 
The  modern  Qiime  of  the  chain  is,  according 
to  Mannert,  .^/rnarfa^' ;  but,  according  to  D 
Anvlie,  Al-Lucan.     Slrab.  14 — Xe7i  Anab- 
l,c.4.] 

Cn  Sal.  Amandus,  a  rebel  general  under 
Dioclesian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours, 
and  was  at  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian's 
colleague. 

Am-vntes  or  AmantIni,  a  people  of  11- 
lyricum  descended  fr^m  the  Abanles  of  Pho- 
cis      Callimach. 

Amakus,  [or  Omanus,  the  deity  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
sun,  or  the  perpetual  fire  adored  by  them  as 
an  image  or  emblem  of  the  sun.] 

Amar.\cus,  an  attendant  of  Cinyras, 
changed  into  marjoram. 

Amardi.  a  nation  near  the  Caspian  sea. 
Mela  1,  c.  3. 

AjiARifLLis,  the  name  of  a  country  wo- 
ina»  in  Virgil's  eclogues.  Some  commenta- 
tors have  supposed,  that  the  poet  spoke  of 
Rome  under  this  fictitious  appellation. 

Amarynceus,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  bu- 
ried at  Bupra  ium.     Si.rab.  8. — Paus.  8,  c.  1. 

Amarynthus,  a  village  of  Euboea  whence 
Diana  is  calleil  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in 
that  town  Amarynthia.     Paus.  l,c.  31. 

AaiAS,  a  mountain  of  Lacouia,  [near  Gy- 
thium.     Paus.  3. 

Amasenus,  a  small  river  of  Latium  fall- 
ing into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  [now,  la  Tonpia.'] 
Firg.  JEn.  7,  f .  685. 

AmasIa  or  Amasea,  a  city  of  Pontus, 
•where  Vlithridates  the  Great,  and  Strabo  the 
geographer,  were  born.  [It  was  situate  on 
the  Ins.  Its  modern  name  is  Amasithi\  Slrab. 
12.— Phn.  6,  c.  3. 

Amasis,  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier, became  king  of  Egypt.  He  died  before 
the  invasion  of  his  country  by  Cainbyses  king 
of  Persia.  He  made  a  law,  that  every  one  ol 
his  subjects  should  yearly  give  an  account  to 
the  public  magistrates,  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  supported  himself.  He  refused  to 
continue  ia  alliance  with  I'olycrates  the  ty- 
rant of  Samos,  on  account  "f  his  uncommon 
prosperity.  When  Cambyses  came  into 
Egypt,  he  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be 
dug  up,  and  to  be  insulted  ami  burnt ;  an  ac- 
tion which  was  very  offensive  to  the  religious 
notions  of  the   Egyptians.     Heruclot    1,  2,  3. 

Amastris,  the  wife  ofDionysius,  tyrant  of 
[Heradeaia  Pontus,]    was  sister  to  Uarius, 

whom    Alexander   conquered.       Sf.rab. 

.Mso,  the  wife  of    Xerxes,  king  of  Persia. 

to 


vid.  Amestris.] A  city    of   Paphlagonia, 

on  the  Euxine  sea,  Inovf  A  mast  ro.]     Calull. 

AMASTRUis,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Per- 
ses,  against  iEetes  king  of  Colchis,  killed  by 
Argus,  son  of  Phryxus.     Flai.c.  6,  v.  544. 

Am  ATA,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus.  .She 
had  betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Tur- 
nus,  before  the  arrival  of  ^Eneas  in  Italy. 
She  zealously  favoured  the  interest  of  Turnus; 
and  when  her  daughter  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  jEneas,  she  hong  herself  to  avoid  the 
sight  of  her  son-in-law.     Virg.  ,3^n.  7,  &;c. 

Amathus,  (gen.  untis)  acity  on  the  south- 
ern side  ol  the  island  of  Cyprus,  particularly 
dedicated  to  Venus.  The  island  is  sometimes 
called  Amathusia,  a  name  not  unfrequently 
applied  to  the  goddess  of  the  place.  [Ama- 
thus was  afterwards  called  Limmesoi.,  but  is 
now  utterly  destoyed.  Its  site  however  is 
still  called  Limmesoi  Antica.^  Firg.  JEn.  10, 
V.  51.— P/o/.  5,  c.  14. 

Amaxia,  [vid.  Hamaxia.] 

[Amaxitus,  a  borough  of  Troas,  where 
Apollo  had  a  temple,  and  where  some  sup- 
pose Chryses  to  have  officiated.] 

Amazenes  or  MAziiNES,  a  prince  of  the 
island  Ooracta,  who  sailed  for  sometime  with 
the  Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexan- 
der's expedition  into  the  east.  Arrian.  i/t 
Indie. 

Amazoxes  or  AM.^zoNiDES,  a  nation  of 
famouswomen  who  lived  near  the  river  Ther- 
modon  in  Cappadocia.  All  their  life  was  em- 
ployed in  wars  and  manly  exercises.  They 
never  had  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex: 
but,  only  for  the  sake  of  propagation,  they 
visited  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
country  for  a  few  days,  and  the  male  childrea 
which  they  brought  forth  were  given  to  the 
fathers:  aocording  to  Justin,  they  were 
strangled  as  .soon  as  born,  and  Diodorus  says 
t'lat  they  maimed  them  and  distorted  their 
limbs.  The  females  were  carefully  educated 
with  their  mothers,  in  the  labours  of  war  ; 
their  right  breast  was  burnt  off,  that  they 
might  hurl  a  javelin  with  more  force,  and 
make  a  better  use  of  the  bow;  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, their  name  is  derived  (a.  non, 
fjLci^oi^  mamma).  They  founded  an  extensive 
empire  in  Asia  Minor,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  and  near  the  Thermodon.  They 
were  defeated  in  a  battle  near  the  Thermo- 
don by  the  Greeks,  [who  after  their  victoiT, 
endeavoured  to  carry  them  away  in  ships  to 
their  own  country  ;  but  the  Amazons  when  at 
sea,  rose  upon  and  overpowered  the  crews. 
Being  ignorant  of  navigation,  they  were  dri- 
ven by  the  winds  and  waves  to  the  shores  of 
the  Palus  Msotis.  From  their  intercourse 
with  the  Scythians  in  this  quarter,  sprang  the 
Sarmatse.]  Themyscyra  was  the  most  capi- 
tal of  their  towns.  Smyrna,  Magnesia,  Thya- 
tira,and  Ephesus,  according  to  some  authors, 
were  built  by  them.  Diodorus  I.  3,  mentions 
a  nation  of  Amazons  in  Africa,  more  ancient 
than  those  of  Asia.  Some  authors,  among 
whom  is  Strabo,  deny  the  existence  of  the  Am- 
azons, and  of  a  republic  supported  and  go- 
verned by  women,  who  banished  or  extirpa- 
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ted  all  their  males ;  but  others  particularly 
support  it ;  and  the  latter  says,  that  Peu- 
thesilca,  one  of  their  queens,  came  to  the 
Trojan  war,  on  the  side  of  Priam,  and  that 
she  was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  from  that 
time  the  glory  and  character  of  the  Ama- 
zons gradually  decayed,  and  was  totally  for- 
gotten. The  Amazons  of  Africa  flourished 
long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  many  of  their 
actions  have  been  attributed  to  those  of  Asia. 
It  is  said,  that  after  they  had  almost  subdued 
all  Asia,  they  invaded  Atlica,  and  were  con- 
quered by  Theseus.  Their  most  famous  ac- 
tions were,  their  expedition  against  Priam, 
and  afterwards  the  assistance  they  gave  him 
during  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  their  invasion 
of  Attica,  to  punish  Theseus,  who  had  carried 
away  Antiope,  one  of  their  queens.  They 
were  also  conquered  by  Bellerophoa  and 
Hercules.  Among  their  queens,  ijippolyte, 
Antiope,  Ijampelo,  Marpesia,  &c.  are  fa- 
mous. Curlius  says,  that  Thaleslris,  one  of 
their  queens,  came  to  Alexander  whilst  he 
was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Asia,  for  the 
sake  of  raising  children  from  a  man  of  such 
miliiary  reputation;  and  that  after  she  had 
remained  13  days  with  him,  she  retired  into 
her  country.  The  Amazons  were  such  ex- 
pert archers,  that,  to  denote  the  goodness  of  a 
bow  or  quiver,  it  was  usual  to  call  it  Ama 
zoniah.  [The  history  of  the  Amazons  may 
have  had  some  slight  foundation  in  truth;  as, 
for  example,  the  women  of  some  one  tribp  nf 
barbarians  may  have  lost  their  husbands  in 
battle,  and  remained  for  a  short  time  in  a 
state  of  widowhood,  but  a  community  of  wo- 
men never  could  have  been  of  loug  continu- 
ance. While  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  was  in  its  infancy,  we  find  these 
female  warriors  located  by  them  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  Mmor ;  they  are  afterwards  removed 
to  the  shores  of  Pontus,  and  we  finally  lose 
sightof  them  amid  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  This 
frequent  change  of  location  is  no  weak  argu- 
ment towards  proving  that  the  Amazonian 
?ia/io?inever  existed.]  Firg.JEn.  5,  v.  31 1. — 
Jornand.  de  R'-b.  Gel.  c.  7, — Philoslr.  Icon. 
2,  c.  5.— Justin.  2,c.  4.— C«;V.6,  c.5.— P/i?i. 
6,  c.  7.  1.  14,  c.  8,  1.  36,  c.  b.—Herodui.  4,  c. 
WQ.Strab.  W.—  Diod.  2.~Dionys.  Hal.  4. 
— Pans.  7,  c.  2. — Plut.  in  Tlies. — Apollod.  3, 
c.  3  and  5. — Hygin.  fab.  14  and  163. 

AmazonL^,  a    celebrated   mistress  of  the 

emperor  Commodus. The  country  of  the 

Amazons,  near  the  Caspian  sea. 

Amazonium,  a  place  in  At  ica,  where 
Theseus  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Ama- 
zons. 

Amazonics,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lace- 
daemon. 

Ambarri,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  re- 
lated to  the  ^Edui,  [supposed  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  Arar,  a  little  north  of  its  junction  with 
the  Rhoiauus.]  Cms.  bell.  G.  .,  c.  11. 

[AmearvaiJa.  sacred  rites  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
reaping.  The  fralrcs  Ambarvales,  who  were 
twelve  in  number,  oftered  up  on  this  occasion 
sacrifices  forlhefertility  of  the  ground,  which 
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were  called  sacra  ambanmlia.,  because  the 
victim  was  carried  around  the  fields,  {arva 
ambiebat.)  A  crowd  of  country  people  fol- 
lowed, adorned  with  garlands  of  oak  leaves, 
and  singing  the  praises  of  the  goddess,  to 
whom  they  offered  libations  ol  honey  diluted 
with  wine  and  milk.  Firg.  Georg.  1,  V. 
345.  Macrob.  3,  c.  5.] 

Ambenus.  a  mountain  of  European  Sar- 
latiii.     Flncc.  6.  V.  85. 

Ambjanum.  a  town  of  Belgium,  [ancient- 
ly ">aniarobriva,]  now  jlmitns.  Its  inhabit- 
ants conspired  against  J.  CaBsar.  Ccr.s.  2, 
bell.  G.  c.  4. 

AmbiatInus  Vicrs,  a  village  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  emperorCaligula  was  born, 
[Between  Confluentes  and  Baudobriga,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  now  CapelU  on  the 
Rhine;  according  to  others  .fiuo?iin-*/u/i/.  [Sui- 
lon.  in  Gal.  8. 

\mbigatus,  a  king  of  the  Celtse,  in  the 
time  of  I'arquinius  Prisons.  Seeing  the  great 
population  of  his  country, he  sent  his  two  ne- 
phews, Sigovesns  and  Bellovesus,  with  two 
colonies,  in  quest  of  new  settlements;  the 
former  towards  the  Heieynian  woods,  and 
the  other  towards  It^ly.     Liv.  5.  c.  34,  &c. 

'VMBiuRiXj.a  king  of  [one  half  of  the  Ebu- 
rones  in  Gaul,  Cativolcus  being  king  of  the 
other  half.  He  was  an  inveterate  foe  to  the 
Romans,  and  after  being  defeated,  narrowly 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  Caesar's  men.  Ccrs. 
I^.  (;.  6,  c.  43.] 

Amblaua,  a  town  of  Pisidia.     Slrab. 

Ambracia,  [the  royul  city  of  Pyrrhusand 
his  race,  in  Epirus,  on  the  river  Arethon. 
This  river  has  communicated  the  name  of 
L'Arla  to  a  city  a  little  above  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ambracia.  The  founding  of  Nico- 
polis  caused  the  decline  of  Ambracia.  vid. 
Nicopolis.  Mela.,  2,  c.  3. — Plin.  4,  c.  1.— 
Strab.  10.] 

Ambracius  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  near  Ambracia,  about  300  stadia  deep, 
narrov/  at  the  entrance,  but  within  near  100 
stadia  in  breadth,  and  now  called  the  gulph 
ol  [L'Jrla.]Polyb.4,  c.  63.— Mela,  2,c  3.— 
Flor.  4,  c.  \l.— Strab.  10. 

Ambrones,  [a  people  of  Gaul.  They  in- 
vaded the  Roman  territories  along  with  the 
Cimbn  and  Teutones,  and  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  Marius.  Plul.  in 
Mario.] 

Ambrosia,  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  [in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Greece.]     They  were  the  same  as  the  Bru 

malia  of  the  Romans. [The  food  on  which 

the  gods  were  supposed  to  feed.  The  word 
signifies  immortal,  being  compounded  of  a. 
non,  and  fiporix,  mortdis.  I'heir  drink  was 
nectar.  The  term  Ambrosia,  according  to 
VVedelius,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  honey, 
sometimes  wine,  sometimes  perfumes,  and 
i'rtrticularly  ambergris;  sometimes  the  me- 
thod imd  ingredients  for  embalming  and  pre- 
serving dead  bodies;  and  sometimes  for  a  state 
of  immortality.] 

Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  make  penance  for  the 
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murder  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  and 
flistinguishcd  himself  by  his  writings,  espe- 
cially against  the  Arians.  His  3  books  de  of- 
iiciis  are  still  extant,  besides  8  hymns  on  the 
'(  reation.  His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his 
diction  is  sententious,  his  opinions  eccentric, 
though  his  subject  is  diversified  by  copious- 
ness of  thought,  lie  died  A.  D.  397.  Tht 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, 2  vol?,  fol.  Paris,  1G86. 

AMBuyssus,  a  city  of  Phocis,  [between 
two  chains  of  mountains,  west  of  Lcbadea, 
and  north-west  of  Anticyra,]  which  reiieivei- 
its  name  from  a  hero  of  the  sacne  name.  Paus. 
10,  0.3.5. 

AmbObaj-T-'.,  Syrian  women  of  immoral 
lives,  who,  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  at- 
tended feslivhls  and  assemljlies  as  minstrels. 
The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian 
words,  which  signify  a  flute.  Moral.  1,  Sal. 
2.—Suel.  in  jYct.  27. 

AMBULii,a  surname  of  C.istorand  Pollux, 
in  Sparta.  [They  were  so  named,  it  is  said, 
trom  ct/uCo\ii,  delay,  because  it  was  thought 
that  they  could  delay  the  approach  of  death.] 

Airtiii-ES,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no 
vessel  could  contain.     Piul.  10,  de  Rep. 

Amenanus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  mount 
-■Etna,  now  [JudictUo.^     Slrab.  5. 

AmknIdes,  a  secretary  of  Darius  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the 
Ariaspse  Euergetaj.     Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

Ameria,  [now  AmtUa,  atownof  Umbria, 
south-west  of  Spoletum.  Roscius  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  The  whole  of  its  territory  was 
assigned  by  Augustus  to  his  veteran  soldiers.] 

AmesTRatus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded  at  last  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 
[It  is  called  Myttistratus  by  Polybius,  and 
Mystraton  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  is  now 
Mistretla,  in  the  Fal.  de  Demona.] — Poljjb 
J,  c.  24. 

AmestrJs,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to 
Xerxes.  |  Having  discovered  an  intrigue  be 
tweeu  her  husband  and  Artaynta,und  imput 
ing  all  tiie  blame  solely  to  the  mother  of 
the  latter,  she  requested  her  from  the 
king  at  a  royal  festival  ;  and,  when  she  had 
her  in  her  power,  cut  off  her  breasts,  nose, 
ears,  lips,  and  tongue,  and  sent  her  home  in 
this  shocking  condition.  Sliealso  on  another 
cKicasion  sacrificed  i4  Persian  children  of  no- 
ble birth,  "to  propitiate,"  says  Herodotus, 
'■  the  deity  who  is  said  to  dwell  beneath  the 
earth."  Herod.  9,   c.  110,111   &112,  7,    c. 

1 14. ] A  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  wife  to  Ly- 

i^imachu?.     Diod.  20- 

AiviIiiA,  [a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  It 
was  re-peopled  'jy  the  inhabi'.ants  of  Nisibis, 
Sifter  iovian'streaty  with  the  Persians,  anj  by 
a  new  colony  which  was  sent  to  it.  It  was 
called  also  Constnntia,  from  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius.  Its  ancient  walls,  constructed  with 
•black  stones,  have  caused  it  to  be  termed  by 
the  Turks,  Kara- Amid,  although  it  is  more 
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commonly  denominated  Diar-Bekir,  from  the 
name  of  its  district.    Ammian.  19.] 

Amu, CAR,  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  surnamed  Rhodanus. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  afraid  of  Alex- 
ander, Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his 
confidence,  and  secretly  transmitted  an  ac- 
count of  all  his  schemes  to  Carthage.  Tra- 
gus. 21,  c.  6. A  Carthaginian,  whom  the 

Syracusians  called  to  their  assistance  against 
the  tyrant  Agathocles,  who  liesieged  their 
city.  [He  was  chosen  umpire  by  the  con- 
tending parties,  aul  brought  about  a  peace. 
Agathocles,  afterwards,  injuring  the  allies  of 
Carthage  in  Sicily,  and  Amilcar  not  interpos- 

■,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  Carthage  to 
trial,  but  died  in  Sicily  before  he  could  obey 
the  summons.]     Diod. '20. — ./us(in.22,  c.  2 

11(1 3. A  Carthaginian,  surnamed  Barcas, 

father  to  the  cetetirated  Annibal.  He  was 
general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Funic  war; 
and  after  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Romans,  he  quelled  [an  insurrection  of  th* 
Lybians  and  Gallic  mercenaries,]  who  had 
besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  many  towns  of 
Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formida- 
ble to  the  Carthaginians  that  the  latter  beg- 
ged and  obtained  assistance  from  Rome.  Af- 
ter this,  he  passed  into  Spain  with  his  son 
Annibal,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  age,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Barcelona. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Vettones, 
B.  C.  237.  He  had  formed  the  plan  of  an  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  by  crossing  the  Alps,  which 
his  son  afterwards  carried  into  execution. 
His  great  enmity  to  the  Romans  was  the 
cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  He  used  to 
say  of  his  three  sons,  that  he  kept  three  lions 
to  devour  the  Roman  power.  C.  JVe.p.in  Vit. 
Liv.  21,  c.  1. — Polyb.  2.—[Appian.  8,  c  5.] 

A    Carthaginian   general,    who   assisted 

the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and  was  taken 
by  Cu.  Cornelius.     Liv.  32,  c.  30,  1.  33,  c.  8. 

A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in   Sicily  by 

Gclon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  defeat- 
ed at  Salamis  by  Themistocles.  [Herodotus 
says  that  he  disappeared  after  the  battle  and 
was  never  again  seen ;  and  adds  a  report 
of  the  Carthaginians,  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  flames  of  a  sacrifice  consisting  of  the 
entire  bodies  of  numerous  victims,  when  he 
perceived  the  day  to  be  lost.  Polyjenus,  how- 
ever, relates  that  Gelon  destroyed  him  by  a 
stratagem,  while  in  the  act  of  offering  a  sacri- 
fice. Herodot.  7,  c.  166,  &c.  Polymn.  1. 
27.  2.] 

Amilos,  or  AmIlus,  a  river  of  Maurita- 
nia, where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  them- 
selves [at  the  new  moon.]     Plin.  8,  c.  1. 

A  town  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  in  Arcadic. 

Amimone,  or  Amymone,  a  daughter  of 
Danaus.  changed  into  a  fountain  which  is  near 
Argds,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Lerna.  Ovid. 
Mel.  2,  v.  240. 

Aminka,  or  Amminea,  a  part  of  Campa- 
nia, where  the  inhabitants  were  great  hus- 
bandmen. Its  wine  was  highly  esteemed. 
[The  more  correct   opinion  appears  to  be. 
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that  the  Amminseaa  wine  was  so  called  be- 
cause made  from  a  grape  transplanted  into 
Italy  from  Aminasum,  a  place  in  Thessaly. 
Macrobius,  however,  asserts  that  the  Faler- 
nian  wine  was  more  anciently  called  Amince- 
an.]     Virs.  G.  2,  v.  97. 

Aminias,  a  famous  pirate,  whom  Antigo- 
nus  employed  against  Apollodorus,  tyrant  of 
Cassandria.     Polt/mn.  4,  6,  c.  18. 

[AMisiijVus  SINUS,  a  gulf  of  the  Euxinp, 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Ami- 
sus.] 

AmisIas,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristopha- 
nes ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

[Amisia,  now  the  Ems.  a  river  of  Ger 
many,  falling  into  the  German  ocean.] 

[AmIscs,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  north-west  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Iris.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  .Mi- 
lesians, was  the  largest  city  in  Pontus  next  to 
Sinope,  and  was  made  by  Pharnaces  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  kingdom.  It  is  now  called 
Samsoun.] 

Amiternum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  where 
Sallust  was  born.  [Some  remains  of  it  are 
discernible  at  the  present  day  near  St.  Vitlo 
rino.']     Plin.  2,  c.  5. —  Lie.  28,  c.  45. 

Ammianus.     vid.  Marcellinus. 

Ammon,  and  Hammon,  a  name  of  J  upiter, 
worshipped  in  Libya.  He  appeared  under  the 
form  of  a  ram  to  Hercules,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  Bacchus,  who,  with  his  army,  suf- 
fered the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of 
water,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  antl  showed 
hitn  a  fountain.  Upon  this  Bacchus  erected 
a  temple  to  his  father,  under  the  name  of  Ju 
piter  Ammon,  i,  e.  sandy,  with  the  horns  of 
a  ram.  The  ram,  according  to  some,  was 
made  a  constellation.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  [12  days' 
journey  from  Memphis.]  It  had  a  famous 
oracle,  which,  according  to  ancient  tradition, 
was  established  about  18  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  by  two  doves,  which  flew 
away  from  Thebais  in  Egypt,  and  cauie,  one 
to  Dodona,  and  the  other  to  Libya,  where  the 
people  were  soon  informed  of  their  divine 
mission.  The  oracle  of  Hammon  was  con- 
sulted by  Hercules,  Perseus,  and  others;  but 
when  it  pronounced  Alexander  to  be  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  such  flattery  destroyed  the  long  es- 
tablished reputation  of  this  once  famous  ora- 
cle, and  we  learn  that  in  the  age  of  Plu- 
tarch it  was  scarce  known.  [Though  the  tem- 
ple was  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert,  yet  its 
immediate  vicinity  abounded  with  trees  bear- 
ing plenty  of  fruit,  and  was  ornamented  with 
{oaaUini.]—Herodot.  m  Melpom. — Curl.  4,  c. 
I.—Plin.e,  c.  29.— Strab.  1, 1 1  and  -il.—Phit. 
cur  orac.  edi  desierint,  ^  in  hid. — Curt.  6, 
c.  10. 1.  10,  c.  5.—Herodot.  1,  c.  6, 1.  2,  c.  32 
and  55, 1.  4,  c.  44.—Pau.i.  3,  c.  18, 1.  4.  c.  23. 
—Hygin.  iab.    133.     Poet.   astr.  2,  c.  20.— 

Justin.  1,  c.  9, 1.  11,  c.  11. [Here  was  the 

lamous  Fons  Solis,  which,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, was  warm  at  dawn,  cool  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, excessively  cold  at  noon,  diminishing 
in  coldness  as  the  day  declined,  warm  at  sun- 


set, and  boiling  hot  at  midnight.  Browne,  a  a 
English  traveller,  discovered  in  1792  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  a  fertile  spot  call- 
ed the  Oasis  of  Hiwoli,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  deserts,  five  degrees  nearly  west  of  Cairn. 
In  1798.  Horneman  discovered  the  Fons  So- 
lis. In  181G  Belzoni  visited  the  spot,  ami 
found  the  fountain  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  grove  of  palms.  Ha  visited  the 
fountain  at  noon,  evening,  midnight,  and  morn- 
ing. He  had  unfortunately  no  thermometer 
with  him,  but  judging  from  his  feelings  at 
these  several  periods  it  might  be,  100°  at 
midnight,  80"  in  the  moniing  early,  and  at 
noon  about  40".  The  truth  appears  to  bo 
that  no  change  takes  place  in  the  temppra- 
ture  of  the  water,  but  in  that  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere ;  for  the  well  is  deeply 
shaded,  and  about  CO  feet  deep.  The  ac- 
count of  Herodotus,  who  was  never  on  the 
spot,  is  evidently  incorrect.  He  must  have 
misunderstood  his  informer.] 

A3im5nii,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  jEthio- 
pians.  Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  two  people  from  whom  they  were  des- 
cended.    Herodot.  2,  3  and  4. 

Ammonius,  a  christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  platonic  philosophy  at  A- 
lexandria,  232  A.  D.  and  had  among  his  pu- 
pils Origen  and  Plotinus.  His  treatise  Tlipi 
0/j.otmv,  was  published  in  4to.by  Valckenaer, 
L.  Bat.  1739. A  writer  who  gave  an  ac- 
count of  sacrifices,  as  also  a  treatise  on  the 
harlots  of  Athens.     Athen.  \o. 

[Ammochostus,  a  promontory  of  Cypru?, 
whence  by  corruption  comes  the  modern 
name  Famagosta,  or  more  properly  Amgosle : 
now  the  principal  place  in  the  island.] 

AmnIsus,  a  port  of  Crete,  [south-east 
from  Cnossus,]  with  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  which  Luciua  had  a  temple. 
The  nymphs  of  the  place  were  called  Amni- 
siades.     Calhm. 

Amometus,  a  Greek  historian.  Plin.  6, 
c.  17. 

Amor,  the  son  of  Venus,  was  the  god  of 
love.     rt(/.  Cupido. 

Amorgcs,  one  of  the  islands  called  Cycla- 
des.  [Its  modern  name  is  Amajro.  To  this 
island  criminals  were  sometimes  banished. 
Strab.  10. 

AMPiiLus,   a   promontory  of  Samos. 

[Another  of  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  .\xius. A  town  of  Liguria.] A  fa- 
vourite of  Bacchus,  son  of  a  satyr  and  a 
nymph,  made  a  constellation  after  death. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  407. 

AniPELUSiA,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania,  [now  Cape  Spartel.]  Mela,  1,  c. 
5  and  6. 

Amfhiaraus,  son  of  Oicleus.  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestra, 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and 
accompanied  theArgonautsintheir  expedition. 
He  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  futuri- 
ty, and  thence  he  is  called  by  some  son  of  A- 
poUo.  He  married  Eriphyle,  the  sister  of 
Adrastus  king  of  Argos,  bv  whom  he  had  two 
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sons,  Alcmseon  and  Amphilochus.  When  A- 
drastus,  at  the  request  of  Polynices,  declared 
war  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  secreted 
himself,  not  to  accompany  his  brother-in-law 
in  an  expedition  in  which  he  knew  he  was  to 
perish  But  Eriphyle,  who  knew  where  hr 
had  concealed  himself,  was  prevailed  Ujjon 
to  betray  him  by  Adrastus,  who  gave  her,  h- 
a  reward  for  her  perfidy,  a  famous  golden 
necklace  set  with  diamonds.  Amphiara.f 
being  thus  discovered,  went  to  the  war,  but 
previously  charged  hi?  son  Alcma?on  to  pu! 
to  death  his  mother  Eriphyle.  as  soon  as  he 
was  informed  that  he  was  killed.  The  The 
ban  war  was  fatal  to  the  Argives,  and  Am- 
phiaraus was  swallowed  up  in  his  chariot 
by  the  earth  as  he  fled  from  Periclymene?. 
[The  earth,  it  is  said,  was  split  asunder  by  a 
thunderbolt,  and  this  was  ascribed  to  the  kind 
interposition  of  Jupiter,  who  thus  saved  Am- 
phiaraus from  the  dishonour  of  being  killed 
by  his  pursuer.]  The  news  of  his  death  wa^ 
brought  to  Alcmseon,  who  immediately  exe- 
cuted his  father's  command,  and  murdered 
Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  oracle  at  Orop^s  in  Attica.  Ilisstalui 
was  made  of  white  marble,  and  near  his  tem- 
ple was  a  fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever 
held  sacred.  They  only  who  had  consultetl 
his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered  from  a  dis- 
ease, were  permitted  to  bathe  in  it,  after 
which  they  threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
into  the  stream.  Those  who  consulted  fh* 
oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  first  purifiid  th^Ql- 
selves,  and  abstained  from  food  for  24  hour:-, 
and  three  days  from  wine,  after  which  they 
sacrificed  a  ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread 
the  skin  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  they 
slept  in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  drenm 
the  answer  of  the  oracle.  Plutarch,  de  onit. 
defect,  mentions,  that  the  oracle  of  Amphia- 
raus was  once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxe?, 
by  one  of  the  servants  of  iMardouius.  for  hi;- 
master,  who  was  then  with  an  army  in 
Greece;  and  that  the  servant,  when  asleep 
saw,  in  a  drenm,  [a  minister  of  the  god  ap- 
proach him,  who  commanded  him  to  be  gone, 
and  upon  his  refusal  threw  a  large  stone  at 
his  head,  so  that  he  believed  himself  killed 
by  the  blow.]  This  oracle  was  verified  in 
the  death  of  Mardonius,  who  was  actually 
killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  he  received  o 
the  head.  Cic.  dr  Div.  I,c.  40. — Philosl  .in 
vil-  Apollon.  <;,  c.  1 1. — Homer.  Od.  15,  \ .  24.;, 
Sid.—Hygin.  fab  70,  73, 128  and  150.— Diorf. 
4.— Ortrf.  9,  fab.  \Q.—Paus.  1,  c.  34. 1.  2,  c. 
37, 1.  9,  c.  8  and  19.— ^srhi/l  Sept.  ante  T/ieb. 
—Apollod.  1,  c.  Sand  9, 1.  3,    .  6,  k-c.—Strab.  8 

Amphicrates,  an  historian,  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  lUn  trious  men.    Diog. 

Amphictvon,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyi- 
rba,  reigned  at  Athen  after  Cranaus,  anu 
first  attempted  to  give  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  and  to  draw  omens.  Some  -ay,  tnat 
a  deluge  happened  in  hi-  age,  [which  destroy- 
ed the  greater  part  of  the  inhanitaots  ot 
Greece.]     Justin.  2,  c.  6. 

^i«rpHi€T\6sES.  [the  deputies  of  the  cities 
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and  people  of  Greece,  whorepresen.ed  their 
respective  nations  in  a  general  assembly.] 
This  august  assembly  consisted  of  12  persons 
originally,  sent  [by  the  lonians,  Dorians,  Per- 

I  a^bians,  Boeotians,  Magnesians,  Achaeans, 
I'hthians,  Melians,  Dolopians,  iEnianians, 
Df  Iphians,  and  Phocians.]  Other  cities  in 
process  of  time  sent  also  some  of  their  citi- 
zens to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and 

II  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  they  were  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  30.  They  general- 
ly met  twice  every  year  at  Delphi,  and  some- 
tii.es  sat  at  Thermopylae.  [This  council 
w;is  principally  instituted,  to  unite  together 
the  various  Grecian  communities  in  a  com- 
mon bond  of  amity,  and  makr  them 
uiutually  vigilant  for  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  their  common  country.  They 
were  also  the  protectors  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  the  guardians  of  its  treasures, 
and  adjudged  all  diflerences  arising  between 
the  Delphiansand  those  who  came  to  consult 
the  oracle.]  When  the  Phocians  plundered 
the  temjile  of  Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  de- 
clared war  against  them,  and  this  war  was 
supported  by  all  th-  states  of  Greece,  and 
lasted  10  years.  The  Phocians  with  their  al- 
lies, the  Lacedaemonians,  were  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  the  Macedonians  were 
admitted  in  their  place,  for  their  services  ia 
support  of  the  war.  About  60  years  after, 
when  Brennus,  with  the  Gauls,  invaded 
Gieece,   the   Phocians  behaved    with    such 

ourage,  that  they  were  reinstated  in  all  their 
formci  privileges.  Before  they  proceeded  to 
business,  the  Amphictyons  sacrificed  an  ox 
to  the  god  of  Delphi,  and  cut  his  flesh  into 
small  pieces,  intimating  that  union  and  una- 
nimity prevailed  in  the  several  cities  which 
they  represented.  Their  decisions  were  held 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  even  arms  were 
t  ken  up  to  enforce  them.  Pans,  in  Phocic. 
k,  Achate. — Strab.  8. — Suidas. — Hesyck, — 
^^schin. 

AMPHicLiJA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  Bac- 
chus had  a  temple. 

Amphidromia,  a  festival  observed  by  pri- 
vate families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after 
the  birth  of  every  child.  It  was  customary 
to  run  roimd  the  fire  with  the  child  in  their 
arms  ;  whence  the  name  of  the  festival. 

Amphicenia,  a  town  [situate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Elis,  comprehended  by  the 
ancients  in  Messenia.]  Stat.  4.  Theb.  v. 
178. 

Amphilochus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle.  After  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  Ar- 
gos.  his  native  country,  [retired  to  Acarnania, 
ani  built  here  Argos  Amphilochium.  \^Strab. 
7. — Paus.  2,  c.  18. .■\n  Athenian  philoso- 
pher who  wrote  upon  argiculture.  Varro. 
de  R.  R.  1. 

Amphylutus,  a  soothsayer  of  Acarnania. 
who,  [addressing  Pisistratus  in  a  fit  of  appa- 
rently divine  inspiration,  encouraged  him]  to 
seize  the  sovereign  power  of  Athens.  Herodot. 
l,c.  62. 

AMPHiNo>irs  and  Ax.APirs,  two  brothers, 
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who,  when  Catana  and  the  neighbouring^  ci- 
ties were  in  flames,  by  an  eruption  fron 
mount  iEtna,  saved  their  parents  upon  their 
shoulders.  The  fire,  as  it  is  said,  spared 
them  while  it  consumed  others  by  their  side  ; 
and  Pluto,  to  reward  their  uncommon  piety 
placed  them  after  death  in  the  island  o; 
Leuce,  and  they  received  divine  honours  mi 
Sicily.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. — Ital. 
14,  V.  197. — Seneca,  de  Bf.nef. 

AMPHloif,  was  a  son  of  Jupiter,  by  An- 
tiope  daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  had  married 
Lycus,  and  had  been  repudiated  by  him  v- hen 
he  married  Dirce.  Amphion  was  born  a( 
the  same  birth  as  Zethus,  on  mount  Citheroii 
where  Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resent 
mentof  Dirce;  and  the  two  children  were 
exposed  in  the  woods,  but  preserved  by  a 
shepherd,  vid.  Antiope.  When  Amphion 
grew  up,  he  cultivated  poetry,  and  made  an 
uncommon  progress  in  music.  [Mercury  was 
his  instructor  in  this  art,  and  gave  him  the 
lyre,  by  the  sound  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made  the  stones  move,  and  to  have  thus  built 
with  them  the  walls  «f  Thebes.  He  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  this  god.]  Zcthns 
and  Amphion  united  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
which  their  mother  had  suffered  from  the 
cruelties  of  Dirce.  They  besieged  and  loo 
Thebes,  put  Lycus  to  death,  and  tied  his  witf- 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
through  precipices  till  she  expired.  The 
fable  of  Amphion's  moving  stones  and  raising 
the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre, 
has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  he  per- 
suaded, by  his  eloquence,  a  wild  and  uncivi- 
lized people  to  unite  together  and  build  a  town 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies.  Homer.  Od.  11. — -Apollod. 
3,  c.  5  and  \0.—Paus.  6,  c.  6,  1.  6,  c.  20,  1. 
9,  c.  5  and  17. — Propert.  3,  el.  15. —  Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  3'23.—Horat.  3,  od.  11  Art. 
Poet  V.  :]94.—Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  10. [Ac- 
cording to  another  and  probably  more  cor- 
rect account,  Amphion  having  seized  the 
crown  of  Thebes  from  Laiu?  the  father  of 
(Edipus,  called  the  city  Thebes  in  honour 
of  his  aunt  by  the  mother'sside.  Homer  says 
that  in  order  to  strengthen  his  usurped  pow- 
er, he  fortilieil  Thebes  with  a  wall.  Homer 
however  says  nothing  of  his  skill  in  music, 
or  of  his  building  the  walls  by  means  of  his 
lyre.  Pausanias  and  Pliny  make  him  to  have 
acquired  his  musical  reputation  from  his  al- 
liance with  the  family  of  Tantalus,  whose 
daughter  Niobe  he  married,  and  they  both 
say  that  ho  learned  music  in  Lydia,  and 
bringing  it  thence  into  Greece  was  called  the 

inventor  of  theLydian  mode.] A  famous 

painter  andstatuary,  son  of  Ancestor  of  Gnos- 
Eus.     Plin.  36,  c.  10. 

Amphipolf.s,  magistrates  appointed  at 
Syracuse,  by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Diouysius  the.  younger.  The  office  existed 
for  above  300  years.     Diod.  16. 

Amphipolis,  a  town  on  the  Strymon,  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian 
colony  under  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  drove  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  called  Edonians,  from  the 


country,  and  built  a  city,  which  they  called 
Amphipolis,  i.  e.  a  town  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  because  the  Strymon  dowed  all  around 
it.  [D'Anville  says,  that  it  signifies  a  town 
belonging  to  two  countries,  viz.  Macedonia 
and  I'hrace.  It  was  also  called  Ennea  Ho- 
lioi,  or  the  nine  ways;  because  Phyllis,  who 
had  been  deserted  by  Demophoon,  made  nine 
ournies  here  to  watch  for  his  return.  It  had 
also  other  names,  such  as  Myrica,  Eion,  the 
town  of  Mars,  &c.  It  is  now  called  lambo- 
//.]  It  was  the  cause  of  many  wars  between 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  Thucyd.  4,  c. 
102,  kc.—Herodot.  5.C.  1  6,1.  7,  c.  114.— 
Diod.W,  \2.Sic.—C.JV>p.  in  Cim. 

Amphipyros,  a  surname  of  Diana,  be- 
'Huse  she  cariies  a /o;c/i  in  6o//i  her  hands, 
."iophocks  in  Trach. 

Amphis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
son  of  Amphicrates,  contemj/orary  with  Pla- 
to. Besides  his  comedies,  he  wrote  other 
pieces,  which  are  now  lost.     Suidas. — Diog. 

AmphisbjEna,  a  two-headed  serpent  in 
the  deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  veno- 
mous and  deadly.     Lucan.9,'v  719. 

Amphissa,  or  IssA,  a  daughter  of  Ma- 
c  areus,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her 
name  to  [the  chief  city  of  the  Locri  Ozolne, 
iifiw  Salona,  whence  also  the  Sinus  Crissaeus 
IS  nowcalled  the  gulf  of  Salona.'\  Lir.  37,  c. 
5. — Ovid.  Met   15,  v.  703. — Lucan.  3,  v.  172. 

AmphistId^s.  a  man  so  naturally  desti- 
tute of  intellects,  that  he  seldom  renumber- 
ed that  he  ever  had  a  father.  He  wished  to 
learn  arithmetic,  butnevercould  comprehend 
beyond  the  number  5.    Arislot.probl.  4. 

AiwrHiTHEATRiiai,  [an  edifice  of  an  ellip- 
tical form,  used  for  exhibiting  combats  of 
gladiators,  wdd  beasts,  and  other  speclacles. 
The  word  is  derived  from  nu^i  and  flsMTgov, 
Irom  the  spectators  being  so  ranged  as  to  see 
equally  well  from  every  side.  The  first  du- 
rable amphitheatre  of  stone,  was  built  by 
Statilius  Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus. 
The  largest  one  was  begun  by  Vespasian  and 
completed  by  Titus,  now  called  Colisaeum, 
trom  the  Colossus  or  large  statue  of  Nero 
which  Vespasian  transported  to  the  square 
in  front  of  it.  It  is  said  to  have  contained 
«7.000  spectators,  to  have  been  5  years  in 
bsiilding,  and  to  have  cost  a  sum  equal  to  10 
millions  of  crowns.  12,000  Jews  were  em- 
ployed upon  it,  who  were  made  slaves  at  the 
conquest  of  Jeru-alem.  Its  magnificent  ruins 
still  remain. — There  are  ainphithealres  still 
standing,  in  various  deg:  ees  of  perfection,  at 
several  other  places  besides  Rome.  At  Pohi 
in  Istria.,  at  JVismes,  at  Aries,  Bourdeaux, 
and  particularly  at  Verona. — The  place 
where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called  Are- 
na, because  it  was  covered  w'lih  sand  or  saw- 
dust to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding, 
and  to  absorb  the  blood.] 

AmphitrIte,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had 
made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  She  had 
by  him  Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She 
had  a  statue  at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune.    She  is  often  taken  for  the  sea  itself. 
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Varro    de  L.  L.  4.—Hesiod.  Tkeog.  930.— 
^pollod.   3. — Cladian.  de  Rapt.   Pros.    1,  v. 

104.— Ouirf.   Met.   1,  v,   14. Oae  of  th. 

Nereides. 

Amphitryon,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of 
Alcae'is  aivl  Hipponotne.     uirf.  Alcmena. 

Amphotekus,  was  appointed  ci'mniander 
of  a  flt^et  in  the  Hellespont  by  Alexande  . 
Curt.  8,  c.  1. 

Amphrysus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near 
which  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven, 
fed  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus.  From  thi- 
circumstance  the  god  has  been  called  Am- 
phryssius,  and  his  priestess  Amphryssia. 
Ovid.   Met.  1,  v.  580.— Lwcar;.  6,  v.  367.— 

Virg.  G.  3,  V.  2.  JEn.  6,  v.   398. A  river 

ofPhrygia    whose  waters    rendered    women 
liable  to  barrenness.     Plin.  32,  c.  2. 

Ampia  Labiena  Lex  was  enacted  by  T. 
Ampins  nnd  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  A.  U.  C.  663.  It  gave  Pompey  the 
Great  the  privilegeof  appearing  in  triumphal 
robes  and  with  a  golden  crown  at  the  Cjt- 
censian  games,  aud  with  the  prsetexta  and  a 
golden  crown  [in  the  theatre,  which  nmrk  of 
distinction  he  used  only  once.  Fell.  Pal  ere. 2. 
c.  40.] 

Amsanctus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the 
Hirpini,  at  the  east  of  Capua,  whose  waters 
are  so  sulphureous  that  they  infect  and  de- 
stroy whatever  animals  come  near  the  place. 
It  was  through  this  place  that  Virgil  made 
the  fury  Alecto  descend  into  hell,  after  her 
visit  to  the  upper  regions.  [It  is  now  called 
Mu/itt.]  Firg.  jEn.  7,  v.  565.— Cic.  de  Div. 
1,  c.  36. 

AmuiJus,  king  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Procii- 
and  youngest  brother  to  Numitor.  The 
crown  belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  ofbiith; 
but  Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it,  and  even 
put  to  death  his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated 
his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  service  ot 
Vesta,  to  prevent  her  ever  becoming  a  mo 
ther.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautioi.s. 
Rhea  became  pregnant  by  the  god  Mars,  a'n! 
brought  forth  twins,  Romulus  and  Ream-. 
Amulius,  who  was  informed  of  this,  ordere.i 
the  mother  to  be  buried  alive  for  violating  thf 
laws  of  Vesta,  which  enjoined  perpetual  chas- 
tity, and  the  two  children  to  be  thrown  nito 
the  river.  They  were  providentially  saved 
by  some  shepherds,  or,  as  others  say,  by  a 
she- wolf;  and  when  they  had  attained  the 
years  of  manhood,  they  put  to  death  the  usur- 
per Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  theit 
grandfather.  Ovid  Fast.  3,  v.  67. —  Liv.  \. 
c  3  and  4. — Plul.  in  Romnl. — Flori,c.  1  — 

Dioni/s.  Hal. A  celebrated  painter.    Plif 

85,  c'  10. 

[AmpsagaS.  a  river  of  Africa,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Mauretania  Cassariensis 
and  Numidia,  and  falling  into  the  sea,  to  the 
east  of  Igilgilisor  J/"^'?/.  On  a  branch  of  it  stood 
Cirta  the  capital  of  Numidia.  The  modern 
name  is  Wad-il-Kibir,  i.  e.the  Great  River-] 

Amyci  Portus,  [a  harbour  on  the  Thra- 
clan  Bosphorus,  north  of  Nicopolis  and  sou'h 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius.     Here  Amy- 
ous, an  ancientkingof  theBebryces  was  slain 
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in  combat  with  Pollux.  His  tomb  was  cov- 
ered, according  to  some,  with  a  laurel,  and 
hence  they  maintain  that  the  harbour  was  al- 
so called  Daphnes  Portus.  Arrian,  however, 
speaks  of  a  harbour  of  the  insane  Daphne, 
near  this,  which  no  doubt  has  given  ri3c  to 
the  cnistake.] 

AMifCLA,  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  who,  with 
her  sister  IVIelit)oea,  was  spared  by  Diana, 
when  her  mother  tioasted  hersell  greater  than 
Diana.  Paus.  2,  c  22.  Homer  says  that 
all  the  daughters  perished.  II.  24.  vid.  Ni- 
obe   The  nurse  of  Alcibiades. 

Amycl^,  [a  town  of  Italy,  said  to  have 
been  peopled  from  Amyclse  in  Laconia.  Its 
■situation  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained, 
though  it  IS  supposed  to  have  been  between 
TerracinaandCaieta]  The  inhabitants  were 
strict  followers  of  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras, 
and  therefore  abstained  from  flesh.  [They 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  dwellings, 
from  the  number  of  serpents  which  infested 
them,  which  they  thought  impious  to  de- 
stroy, though  in  their  own  defence.]  Piin.8, 
c.  29  Once  a  false  report  prevailed  in  Amy- 
clae,  that  the  enemies  were  coming  to  storm 
It;  upon  which  the  inhabitants  m  de  a  law, 
[which  prohibited  any  person  from  reporting 
the  approach  ot  an  enemy,]  and  when  the 
enemy  really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  it  or 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  town 
was  easily  taken.  From  this  circumstance 
the  epithet  o(  tacita  has  been  given  to  Amy- 
2l<e.  [According  to  others  it  was  so  called 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Pythagorean  sys- 
tem there,  which recommendedsilence.]  Virg. 

Mn.  10,  v  564  —St/.  8,  v.  329 [A  city  of 

Laconia,  south- west  of  Sparta,  and  near  it,] 
built  by  Amyclas.  Castor  am'  Pollux  were 
born  there.  The  country  was  famous  for 
dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amyclaeus,  had  a  rich 
and  magnificent  temple  there,  surrounded 
with  delightful  groves.  Paus.  3,  c.  18. — 
Slat.  Theh.  4,  v.  223.— Strab.  Z.—  Virg.  G.3, 
i .  345.— Orirf.  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  5. 

Amyclas,  son  of  Lacedsemon  and  Sparta, 
luult  the  city  of  Amjclse.  His  sister  Eury- 
ilicc  married  Acrisiu?  kingof  Argos,  by  whom 

^liehadDanae.     Paw*.  3,  c.1,1.  7,  c.  18 

The-  master  of  a  ship  in  which  Caesar  em- 
barked in  disguise.  When  Amyclas  wished 
(o  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  storm,  Caesar 
unveiling  his  head,  discovered  himself,  and 
bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  exclaim- 
ed Ceesartm  vehis,  Ccesarisque  fortunam. 
Litcan.  5,  v.  520. 

Amycus,  son  of  Neptune,  by  Melia,  or  Bi- 
thynis  according  to  others,  was  king  of  the 
Bebryces.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  cestus.  and  he  challenged 
;ill  strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition  stopped  on 
his  coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  Pollux  accepted  his  challenge,  and 
killed  him  when  he  attempted  to  overcome 
him  by  fraud.  Apollon.  2.  Argon. —  TktocrU. 
Id.  22.—Apollon.  1,  c.  9. 

Amvdon,  a  city  of  Paeonia  in  Macedonia - 
[upon  the   Axius,]  which  sent  auxiliaries  t<^ 
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Priam  during;  the  Trojan  war.      Homer.  U. 

2 

Amtmone,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Euro- 
pa,  married  Enceladus,  pon  of  ^gyptiis 
whom  she  murdered  the  first  night  o! 
lier  nuptials.  She  wounded  a  stayr  with  a 
arrow  which  she  had  aimed  at  a  stag.  Th 
satyr  pursued  her,  and  even  attempted  to  ol- 
fer  her  violence,  but  Neptune  delivered  hf-r. 
It  was  said,  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  tht 
50  sisters  who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a 
leaky  tub  with  water  in  hell,  because  she  h  d 
been  continually  employed,  by  order  ot  hei 
father,  in  supplying  the  city  of  Argos  with 
water  in  a  great  drought.  Neptune  saw  h  r 
in  this  employment,  and  was  enamoured  of 
her.  He  carried  her  away,  and  in  the  pla<  e 
where  she  stood,  he  raised  a  fountain,  liy 
striking  a  rock.  The  fount  dn  has  been  call- 
ed Amymone.  She  had  Nauplius  by  Npp 
tune.  Propert-  2,  el.  26,  v.  AQ.—Apollod.  2. 
— Strab.  S.—Paus.  2,  c.  37. — Ovid.  Amor    L 

V.  515.— Hugin.  fab.  169 A  fountain  and 

rivulet  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing  through  Ar- 
golis  into  the  lake  of  Lerna.  Ovid.  Met.  2 
V.  240. 

Amvntas  1st,  was  king  of  Macedonia  af- 
ter his  father  Alcetas  His  son  Alexander 
murdered  the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus, 
for  their  wanton  and  msolent  behaviour  to  the 
ladies  of  his  father's  court.  Bubares,  a  Per 
sian  general,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  the  ambassadors;  but  m- 
stead  of  making  war,  he  married  the  kings 
daughter,  and  defended  his  possessions.  Jus- 
tin. 7,  c   2.—Herodot.  5,   7   and    8 The 

second  of  that  name  was  son  of  Menelaus. 
and  king  of  Macedonia,  after  his  murder  ot 
Pausanias.  He  was  expelled  by  the  lllyrians 
and  restored  by  the  Thessalians.  H  made 
war  against  the  lUyria.ns  and  Olynthians, 
[with  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,-] 
and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His  wife  Eury- 
dice  conspired  against  his  life  ;  but  her 
snares  were  seasonably  discovered  by  one  of 
his  daughters  by  a  former  wife.  He  hac 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Great's  father  by  his  first  wife;  ami 
by  the  other  he  had  Archelaus  Aridaeus,  and 
Menelaus.  He  reigned  24  years ;  and  soon  af- 
ter his  death,  his  son  Philip  murdered  :;11  his 
brothers,  and  ascended  the  throne.  Jus- 
tin.!, c.  4  and  6 — Diod.  14,  k.c.  C.  Mep.  &/■ 

Plut.  in  Pelopid. There  is  another  kin 

of  Macedonia  of  the  same  name,  but  of  hi 
life  few  particulars  are  recorded  in  history. 

A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotarus,  in  the 

kingdom  of  Gallograecia.  .\fterhi3  death  it 
became  a  Roman  province  under  .Augustus. 

Slrab.    12. One   of  Alexander's    officers 

Another  officer  who  deserted  to  Darius 

and  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seizi 
Egypt.  Curt.  3,c.9.— - — A  son  of  Antionhu^ 
who  withdrew  himself  from  Macedonia    be 

cause   he   hated  Alexander. An  officer  in 

Alexander's  cavalry.  He  had  two  brothers, 
called  Simias  and  Polemon.  He  was  accus 
ed  of  conspiracy  against  the  king,  on  account 
of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas,  and  ac 


quitted.     Cnrt.  4,  c.  15, 1.  6,  c  9, 1.  8,  c.  12. 

A  Greek  writer  who  composed  several 

work?  quoted  by  Atheuajus  10  and  12. 

Amtntianus.  an  historian  in  the  age  of 
Aiitoiiiiiiis, who  wrote  a  treatise  in  comnaenda- 
■  on  o(  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amykicus  Campus,  a  plain  of  Thessaly. 
Polyb.  A. 

Amtstis,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the 
Gange;  [Mannert  makes  this  river  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Palterea,  near  the  modern 
ciy  of  H  'Tdwar.  Mannert.  Anc  Geogr. 
'ol.  5.  |«.  93.]     Arrian.  zn  Indie. 

Amythaon,  a  son  of  Cretheus  king  of  lol- 
chiis,  hy  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by 
whom  he  had  Bias  and  uelampus.  After 
us  father's  death,  he  established  himself  in 
Elis,  with  his  brother  Neleus,  and  re-esta- 
blished or  regulated  the  Olympic  games. — 
'.Iplampus  is  called  Amythaonius.,  from  his 
l\ither  Vmythaon.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  5'iO.— Diod. 
4, — Apollod   ] . — Homer.  Od.  11. 

Amytis,  a  daughter  of  Asiyages.  whom 
Cyru  married  Ctesias. — '■ — A  daughter  of 
Xf'rxes,  who  married  Me^abyzus,  and  dis- 
graced herscU  by  her  debaucheries.    . 

Anaces  or  Anactes,  a  name  given  to 
Castor  and  Poilux  among  the  Athenians. 
Their  festivals  were  called  Anaceia,  Plut. 
in  Thes.  Cic.  JV.  D.  3,  c.  21. 

Anacharsis,  [a  Scythian  philosopher, 
Was  the  son  of  a  Scythian  chief  by  a  nutive 
of  Greece,  and  flourished  about  600  years  B. 
C.  He  was  entrusted  with  m  embassy  to 
Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the  47th  Olympiad, 
:>92  B.  C.  He  so  n  became  intimate  with 
Solon  and  the  principal  citizens  at  Athens, 
■  nd  was  the  first  stranger  upon  whom  the 
Alhenians  conferred  the  right  of  citizenship. 
After  the  death  of  Solon  he  left  Athens,  and 
travelled  intoother  countries.  On  his  return 
to  Scythia,  he  was  slain  with  an  arrow  level- 
led at  him  by  the  king's  own  hand,  while 
.erforming  sacred  rites  to  Cybele,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow.  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
introduced  among  his  countrymen  the  civili- 
zation ami  worship  of  Greece,  but  his  death 
unhappily  frustrated  this  design.  He  was 
ilistinguished  for  his  wisdom,  his  temperance, 
his  ingenious  sayings,  and  for  the  manly  ener- 
gy of  his  language.  Two  epistles  bearing 
his  name  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  are 
generally  considered  as  spurious.  He  is  said 
to  have  added  the  second  fluke  to  the  anchor, 
and  to  have  invented  the  potter's  wheel.] 
The  name  of  Anacharsis  is  become  very  fa- 
miliar to  modern  ears,  by  that  elegant,  valu- 
able, and  truly  classical  work  of  Baitheleini, 
called  the  travels  of  Anacharsis.  Hirodot. 
4,  c.  6,47  and  48. — Plut.  in  Convtv. — Cic. 
Tiisc.  5,  c.  32. — Strab.  7- 

Aft'AciUM,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  with  a 
tomplesacred  tothe  Anaces.  Po/j/an.  l,c. 21. 
ANACRiiOiv,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos, 
in  Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates,  and 
Hipparchas  son  of  Pisistratus  He  was  of  a 
lascivious  and  intemperate  disposition,  much 
given  to  dri:  king.  His  odes  are  still  extant, 
and  the  uncommon  sweetness  and  elegance 
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u(  his  poelry  have   been  the  admiration  of| 
every  a-eanJ  country.    He  lived  to  his  Goth 
year,  and  after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and 
debaucliery,  choked  himself    witli   a  grape 
.tone  and  expired.     Plato  says  that  he  wa^ 
descended  from  an  illustrious  familv,and  tha 
Codrns,  the  hist  king  of  Athens,  was  one    of 
Jiis  progenitors.     His  statue  was  placed  in  the 
citadefot    Athens,    representing    him    as  an 
old  drunken  man,  singing,  with   every  mark 
of  dissipation  and  intemperance.     Auac.ecju 
flourished  532  B.  C.   i  Very  f  w  of  thecomp..- 
Mtious  which  usually  go  underhis  name  areto 
be  ascribed  to  A-iacreon.     The  fragments  col- 
lected byUrsinus,  with  a  few  others,  seem  to 
I'le  his  most  genuine  productions.     The  best 
editions  of    Anacreon  are,   that  of  Vlailtaire 
4to   London  1725,  of  which  only  one  hundred 
copies    were    printed,   and  the   very  correo; 
one  of  Barnes,  12mo.  Cantab.  1721,  to  which 
may  be  added  that  .f  B.unck,  12mo.  Argen- 
tor,  1786,   [and  that  of  Fischer,   Lips.   1  /90. 
8vo      This  last  deserves  in  fact  to  be  ranked 
before  all  the    others.]    Pam.    1,  c.  2,  25  — 
Slrab.    U.-Mlun.   F   H.9,c    4.-Horat 
epod.  U,v.  20.— Plin.1,  c.T —Herodol.3,  c. 

121.  .  r 

\NACTORiA  a.id  Anactorium,  a  town  oi 
Epirus,  [north  of  Leucadia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sinus  Ambracius.  It  is  now  called 
Vomsza.]  It  was  founded  by  a  Corinthian 
colony,  and  was  the  cause  of  many  quarrels 
between  the  Corcyreans  and  Coriuthians.- 
Auo-ustus  carried  the  inhabitants  to  the  cuy 
of  "Xicopolis,  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
iilrab.XQ.—  Tlv'cyd.  1,  c.55  — P^m.  4,  c.  1,1. 

5    f.  29. An  ancient  name  of  Miletus. 

'  ANADYOiviiiNE,  a  valuable  painting  of  Ve- 
nus, represented  as  rising  from  the  sea,  by 
Apelles.  Augustus  bought  it,  and  placed  it 
in  the  temple  of  J.  Caesar.  The  lower  part 
of  !t  was  a  little  defaced  and  there  were 
found  no  painters  in  Rome  able  to  repair  it. 
P/m.  35,  c.  10.  .,  ,    r  ,, 

Anagnia,  now  AnagnL  the  capital  ol  the 
Ilernu  I  in  Latiuni.  [It  is  36  miles  east  of 
Home.]  Firg.  Mn.  7,  v.  634.— i7m6. 5.—ltal 
3,  v.  392. 

ANACOtiiA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus 
.i'toi.  r.  H.  1,  c.  15.  H.  A  A,  c.  2. 

AnaItis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  I  he 
virgins  who  were  consecrated  to  her  service, 
esteemed  themselves  more  dignified  by  pub- 
lic prostitution.  The  festivals  of  the  deity 
were  called  Sacarum  Fcsta  :  and  when  they 
were  celebrated,  both  sexes  assisted  at  the 
ceremony,  and  inebriated  themselves  to  siuh 
a  de-ree'that  the  whole  was  concluded  by  a 
scene  of  the  greatest  lasciviousness  and  in- 
temperan  -.  They  were  first  instituted  l.y 
Cyrus,  when  he  marched  against  the  Sacas, 
and  coered  tables  with  the  most  exquisite 
dainties,  that  he  .night  detain  the  enemy  by 
the  novelty  and  sweetness  of  food  to  whicli 
they  were  unaccustomed,  and  thus  easily  de- 
stroy them.  [The  Romans  under  Antony 
plundered  the  temple  of  this  goddess  in  Aci- 
li^ene,  a  district  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  an- 
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crle  between  the  nothern  and  southern 
branches  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which  occa- 
sion her  statue  of  massy  gold  was  carried  oil 

and  broken  to  pieces.]     Sfrab.  11. Diana 

was  also  worshipped  under  this  name  by  the 
Lydians.     Plin.  33,  c.  4. 

AN.ipuE,  [one  of  the  Sporades,  north-east 
of  Thera.  It  was  said  to  have  been  matle  to 
rise  by  thunder  from  the  liottom  of  the  sea, 
m  order  to  receive  the  Argonauts  during  a 
storm,  on  their  return  from  Colchis.  The 
meaning  of  the  fable  vidently  is,  that  the  is- 
land was  of  volcanic  origin.  A  temple  was 
erected  here  to  Apollo  jEgletes  or  dazzling, 
in  commemoration  of  the  event. — The  island 
is  now  called  JVanpkio.] 

Anaphlystus,  u  small  village  of  Attica 
near  the  sea.  i;alled  after  an  ancient  hero  of 
tne  same  name,  who  was  son  of  Troezen.  [Now 
Elimos.] 

An.\pus,  a  river  of  Epirus.     Thucyd.  2,  c. 

82. 01  Sicily,  near  Syracuse,  Id.  6,  c  96. 

Anas,  a  river  of  Spain,  [now,  the  Guu- 
diana.  from  the  Arabic,  Wadi-Ana,  i.  e.  the 
river  Ana.] 

Anaurus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of 

his  sandals.     CaWm.  in  Dian. A  river  of 

Troas  near  Ida.     Colulh. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Coelus   and   Terra,  father 
to  Asterius,  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  call- 
ed Anactoria.     Pans.  1,  c.  36,  1.  7,  c.  2. 
Anaxagoras,  succeeded    his  father    Me- 

giipenthes  on  the  throne  of  Argos. A  Cla- 

zomenian   philosopher,  son  of  Hegesibulus, 
.hsciple    to    Anaximenes,  and    preceptor   to 
[Euripides  and   Pericles,  to  whom  some  add 
Socrates   and    Themistocles,  but   ihe   latter 
was  born  several  years   before  the  philoso- 
l)her.]     He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours, 
to  indulge  his   fondness    ;or    meditation   and 
philosophy.     He  applied  himself  to  astrono- 
my, was  acquainted    with   eclipses,  and  pre- 
dicted that   one  day  a  stone  would  fall  from 
the  sun,  which  it  is  said  really  fell  into  the 
river    iEgos.    Anaxagoras    travelled   into  E- 
;cypt  for  "improvement,  and  used  to  say  that 
he  preferred  a  grain    of  wisdom  to   heaps  of 
"•old.    Pericles  was  in  the  number  of  his  pu- 
pils, and   often    consulted   him  in   matters  of 
state;    and  once  dissuaded  him  for   starving 
himself  to  death.     [Several  doctrines  are  as- 
cribed to  Anaxagoras  which   might   seem  to 
indicate  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  na- 
ture :    such  as.  that  the   wind  is  produced  by 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  ;   that  the  rainbow 
IS  the  effect  of  the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays 
from  a  thick  cloud,   placed  oposite  to  it  like 
a  mirror  ;    thai  the  moon  is  an  opaque  body, 
enlightened  by  the   sun,  and   inhabited,  &c. 
With  these,  however,  strange  and  absurb  no- 
tions are  found  intermingled,  for  which  evi- 
dently we  are    indebted,  not  to   the  philoso- 
pher, but  to  the    writers  who  profess  to  state 
his  opinions.     There  must    have  been  either 
gross  misconception  or  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion on  their  part.    They  make  him  maintain 
that  the   sun  was  a  flat  circular  mass  oJ    Hot 
iron,  scmewhat  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus  ; 
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and  that  the  stars  were  formed  from  stones 
whirled  from  the  earth  by  violent  circumvo- 
lution of  its  surrounding  ether.]  He  wasac- 
cused  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but 
he  ridiculed  the  sentence,  and  said  it  had  long 
been  pronounced  upon  him  by  nature.  Be- 
ing asked  whether  his  body  should  be  carried 
into  his  own  country,  he  answered,  no,  as  the 
road  that  led  to  the  other  side  of  the  grave 
was  as  long  from  one  place  as  the  other,  flis 
scholar  Pericles  pleaded  eloquently  rnxd  suc- 
cessfully for  him,  and  the  sentence  of  death 
was  exchanged  for  banishment.  In  prison, 
the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  attempted  to 
square  the  circle,  or  determine  exactly  the 
proportion  of  its  diameter  to  the  circumfer 
ence.  When  the  people  o'fLampsacus  asked 
him  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished  any 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  him  : 
Yes,  says  he,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play 
on  the  anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was 
carefully  observed,  and  that  time  dedicated 
to  relaxation,  was  called  Anaxagoreia.  He 
died  at  Lampsacus  in  his  seventj'-second 
year,  428  B.  C.  His  writings  were  not  much 
esteemed  by  his  pupil  Socrates.  Diog.  in 
Vila. — Pluf.  in  JVicia  &/•  Pericl. — Cic.  Acad. 
q.   i,    c.   23.— Tusc.   1,    c.   43.     [Enfidd's 

Hist.  Phil.  Fol.  i,  p.  161.] A  statuary  of 

.^.gina.  Pans.  5,  c.  23. An  orator,  dis- 
ciple to  Socrates.     Diog. A  son  of  Echea- 

nax,  who,  with  his  brothers  Codrus  and 
Diodorus,  destroyed  Hegesias,  tyrant  of  E- 
phesus. 

Anaxajsder,  of  the  family  of  the  Oe- 
raclidae,  was  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of 
Sparta.  The  second  \jessenian  war  bei;an 
in  his  reign,  in  which  Aristomenes  so  egregi 
ously  signalized  himself. — Phil,  in  Apoph. — 
Paus.  3,  c.  3,  1.  4,c.  15  and  16. 

Anaxandrides,  son  of  Leon,  and  faiher 
to  Cleomenes  1st.  and  Leonidas,  was  king  of 
Sparta.  By  the  order  of  the  Ephori,  he  di- 
vorced his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely 
fond,  on  account  of  her  barrenness;  and  he 
was  the  first  Lacedfemonian  who  had  two 
wives.  Herodot.  1,5  and  7. — Plut.  in  Apoph. 
1. — Paus.  3,  c.  3,&c. — -A  son  of  Theopom- 

pus.     Herodot.  8,   c.  131. A   comic  poet 

of  Rhodesia  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
He  was  the  first  poet  who  introduced  love- 
adventures  upon  the  stage.  He  was  of  such 
a  passionate  disposition  that  he  tore  to  pieces 
all  his  compositions  which  met  with  no  suc- 
cess. He  composed  65  plays,  of  which  ten 
obtained  the  prize.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain  in  Athenseus.  He  was  starv- 
ed to  death  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  for 
satirizing  their  government.  Aristot.  3,Rhet 
Anaxarchus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera, 
one  of  the  followers  of  Democritus,  and  the 
friend  of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch 
had  been  wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher 
pointed  to  the  place,  adding,  that  is  human 
blood,  and  not  the  blood  of  a  god.  The  free- 
dom of  Anaxarchus  offended  Nicocreon,  ty- 
rant of  Cyprus,  at  Alexander's  table,  and  the 
tyrant,  in  revenge,  seized  the  philosopher  af- 
ter the  dwth  of  Alexander,  and  poundgd  him 


in  a  stone  morter  with  iron  hammers.  He 
bore  this  with  much  resignation,  and  exclaim- 
ed,  "  Pound  the  body  of  Anaxarchus,  for  thou 
dost  not  pound  his  soul."  Upon  this,  Nico- 
creon threatened  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  A- 
naxarchus  bit  it  off  with  histfeth,  and  spit  it 
out  into  the  tyrant's  face.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v. 
51].— Plat,  in  Simp.  1.— Diog.  in  Vita.-r- 
Cic.  ill  Tusc.  2,  c.  22. 

A.\AXARf:TE,  a  girl  of  Salamis,  who  so  ar- 
rogantly despised  the  addresses  of  Iphis,  a 
youth  of  ignoble  birth  that  the  lover  hung 
himself  at  her  door.  She  saw  this  sad  spec- 
tacle without  emotion  or  pity,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  stone.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  748. 

Anaxenor,  a  musician,  whom  M.  Antony 
greatly  honoured,  and  presented  with  the  tri- 
bute of  four  cities.     Strab.  14. 

An.4xibia,  a  sister  <  f  Agamemnon,  mo- 
ther of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nes- 
tor.    Paus.  2,  c.  29. A  daughter  of  Bias, 

brother  to  the  physician  Melampus.  Sho 
married  Pelias,  kingof  lolchos,  by  whom  she 
had  Acastus,  and  four  d;iughters,  Pisidice, 
Pelopea,  Hippothoe,  and  Alceste.  Apqlluds 
I.e.  9. 

Anaxidamus, succeeded  his  father  Zeuxi- 
damus  on  the  throne  of  Sparta.  Paus.  3,  o, 
7,  1.4,  c.  15. 

Axaxilas,  and  A:vAxii..vus,  a  Messenian, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zancle,  and 
was  so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign, 
that  when  he  died,  476  B.  C.  he  left  his  in- 
fant sons  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  servants, 
and  the  citizens  chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave: 
than  revolt  from  their  benevolent  sovereign's 
children.  Justin.  3,  c.  2. — Paus.  4,  c.  23,  !. 
5,  c.  26.—Thuci/d.  6,  c.  5.— Herodot.  6,c.  23, 

],  7,   c.    167. Hal. A  comic  writer,  a- 

bout   the  100  olympiad.  •• 

Anaxilibes,  wrote  some  treatises  con- 
cerning philosophers,  and  mentioned  thaf 
Plato's  mother  became  pregnant  by  a  phan- 
tom of  the  god  Apollo,  from  which  circuni< 
stance  her  son  v,-as  called  the  prince  of  wis- 
dom.    Diog.  in  Plut. 

Anaximander,  a  Milesian  philflspphep, 
the  companion  and  disciple  of  Thales.  [Ma- 
thematics and  astronomy  were  greatly  indebt- 
ed to  him.  He  framed  a  connected  series  of 
geometrical  truths,  and  wrote  a  summary  of 
his  doctrine.  He  was  the  first  who  upder- 
took  to  delineate  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  mark  the  divisions  of  land  and  water 
upon  an  aitifiiialglobe.  Theiaventionofthe 
sun-dial  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  This,  how- 
ever,is  probably  incorrect.  Hebi  lievedthat 
the  stars  are  g'obuliir  collections  of  air  and. 
fire,  borne  about  in  tiiair  respective  spheres, 
and  animated  by  portions  of  the  Divinity  ; 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe  in  the  miJst  of  the 
uriverse  and  siatioaaiy;  that  the  sun  13  28 
limes  larger  than  the  earth.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  64,  B.  C.  547.]  Cic.  Acad.  Q,uxst.  4, 
c.  37.—  Oioo-.  in  Vit.—Plin.  2,  c.  79.  [Enfiel4 
Hist.  Phil.^rol.  1,  p.  155. J  He  had  a  so^i 
who  bore  his  name.     Strab.  1. 

Aptaximenes,  a  philosopher,  son  of  EfSi 
sistratU5,and  disciple  of  Aaaximander,  whom 
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he  succeeded  iu  his  school.  Pie  said  that  the  I 
air  was  the  cause  of  every  created  being,  and 
a  self-existent  divinity,  [that  all  minds  are 
air  ;  that  fire,  water  and  earth  proceed  from 
it  by  rarefaction  or  condensation;  that  tho 
sun  and  moon  are  fiery  bodies,  whose  form  i^ 
that  of  a  circular  plaie.]  He  considered  the 
earth  as  a  plain,  and  the  heavens  as  a  solid 
concave  sphere, on  which  the  stars  were  fix- 
ed like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent  at  that 
time,  and  from  which  originated  the  proverb, 
TifiovpavlSf  ifAVta-ot;  ivhat  i/the heavens  should 
fall  ?  to  which  Florace  has  alluded,  3  Od.  3,  v. 
7.  He  died  504  years  B.  C.  Cic.  Acad.  Qucesl. 
4,  c.  37,  de  J^nl.  D.  I,  c.  W.  Pint.  Ph.  [En 
Jield  Hist.  Phil.  Vol.  1,  p.  156.]      Plin.  2,  c. 

76. A  native  of   Lampsacus,  son  of  Ari?- 

tocles  He  waspupil  to  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
and  Zoilus,  who  railed  agjainst  Homer,  and 
preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  rhe- 
toric, of  whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip,  he 
wrote  his  history.  When  Alexander,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  threatened  to  jiut  to  death  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Lampsacus.  because  they  had 
maintained  a  long  siege  against  him,  Anaxi- 
menes  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  ap- 
pease the  king,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
swore  he  would  not  grant  the  favour  he  was 
going  to  ask.  Upon  this,  Anaximenes  beg- 
ged the  king  to  destroy  the  city  and  inslave 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  his  artful  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacus  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. Besides  the  life  of  Philip  ami  his  son, 
he  wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in  12  books, 
all  now  lost.  His  nephew  bore  the  same 
name,  and  wrote  an  account  of  ancient  paint 
ings.  Pans.  6,  c.  18.— Ta/.  Max.  7,  c.  3. 
— Diog.in  Vit. 

Akaxipolis,  a  comic  poetof  Thasos.  Plin 
14,  c.  14..        - 

Anaxippus,  a  comic  writer,  in  the  age  of 
Demetrius.  He  used  to  say,  that  philosophers 
were  wise  only  in  their  speeches,  but  fools  in 
their  actions.     Alhen. 

Anaxis,  a  BoRotian  historian,  who  wrote 
an  history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip  son  of 
Amyntiv?.     Diod.  15. 

[Anazarbus,  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campes- 
tris,  situaie  on  the  river  Pyramus,  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  adjacent  terri- 
tory was  famed  for  its  fertility.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate  it  was  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  name  of  Cresarea  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by 
Augustus.  It  was  afterwards  called  succes- 
sively J  ustinopolisamljustinianopolis,  in  hon- 
our of  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Dioscorides  and  Op- 
pian.     The  Turks  call  it  Ain  Zerbeh.] 

Anc^us,  thesonof  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  chpse  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which   he  perished.     Hygin.  fab.   173,  and 

248.— Oytrf.  Met.  8. the  son  of  Neptune 

and  Astypalaea.  He  went  with  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  succeeded  Tiphys  as  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo.  He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he 
married  Samia,  daughter  of  the  Mseander, 
by  tnrhom  he  had  four  sons,  Perilas,  Enudus, 
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Sam  us,  Alithersus,  and  one  daughter  called 
Parthenope.  (Orpheus  Argon.) — Hewasonce 
told  by  one  of  his  servants,  whom  he  pressed 
with  hard  labour  in  his  vineyard,  that  he  ne- 

er  would  taste  of  the  produce  of  his  vines. 
He  had  already  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and.  call- 
ed the  prophet  to  convince  him  of  his  false- 
hood ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in  his  pre- 

liction,  uttered*  this  well  known  proverb, 

llohxxfAtra^u  ■n-tKUKuMK^'ii.m  ^iiXi®"  HKfcv. 
Mulla  cadunt  inter  calicem  supreniaque  labra. 
And  that  very  moment  Ancaeus  was  told 
that  a  wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard  ; 
upon  which,  he  threw  down  the  cup  and  ran 
to  drive  away  the  wild  beast.  He  was  killed 
in  the  attempt. 

AncalItes,  a  people  of  Britain,  [near  the 
Atrebatii,  and  probably  a  clan  of  thatnation. 
Baxter  supposes  them  to  have  been  the 
herdsmen  and  shepherdsof  the  Atrebatii,  and 
to  have  possessed  those  parts  of  Oxfordshire 
and  Bxickinghanishire  most  proper  for  pas- 
turage.]   CcES.Bell.  G.  5,  c.2\. 

An  CHEMOLUS,  a  son  of  Rhcetus,  king  of  the 
Vlarrubiiin  Italy,  ravished  his  mother-in-law 
Casperia,  for  which  he  was  expelled  by  his 
father.  He  fled  to  Turnus,  and  was  killed  by 
Pallas,  son  ofEvander,  in  the  wars  of  iEneas 
against  the  Latins.     Firg.  ^n.  10,  v.  389. 

AnchisItes,  a  wind  which  blows  from 
Anchisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic.  ad  Attic, 
7,  ep.  1.     Dioiiys   Hal. 

Anchesmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  .^Mc/iMmtwi  had  a  statue.  Now  Agios 
Georgios  or  Mount  St.  George.'] 

Anchiale,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cili- 
eia.  Sardanapalu?,  the  last  king  of  Assyria, 
built  it.  [The  founder  was  buried  hers,  and 
had  a  statue  upon  his  tomb,  of  a  man  in  the 
act  of  clapping  his  hands,  with  an  Assyrian 
nscription  to  this  effect,  "  Sardanapalus,  the 
on  of  Anacyndaraxes,  built  Anchiale  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day;  but  do  thou,  O  stranger, 
eat,  drink  and  sport,  since  the  rest  of  human 
things  are  not  worth  this,"i.  e.  a  clap  of  the 
hands.     Arrian.  2  ,  c.  5  ] 

Anchiai.us,  a  god  of  the  Jews  as  some 
suppose,  in  Martial's  epigrams,  11  ep.  95. 
[The  term,  according  to  Seal  iger,  is  incorrect- 
ly written  by  Martial,  and  is  compounded  of 

Chai  and  Alah,  i.  e.  per  Deum  viventem. 

This  was  also  the  name  of  a  city  in  Thrace, 
on  the  Euxine,  south-west  of  Hfemi-extre- 
ma. Another  in  Epirus.] 

AnchiiMOiJus,  a  Spartan  general  sent  a- 
gainst  the  Pisistratidae,  and  killed  in  the  ex- 
pedition.    Herodnt.  5,  c.  63. 

[A>-CHlSJE  FoRTTTS,  a  name  given  to  the 
portof  Onche-^musin  Epirus,  by  the  Romans.] 

AnchIses,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis, 
daughter  of  lius.  He  was  of  such  a  beauti- 
ful complexion,  that  Venus  came  down  from 
heaven  to  mount  Ida,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph, 
to  enjoy  his  company.  The  goddess  became 
pregnant,  and  forbade  Anchises  ever  to  men- 
tion the  favours  he  had  received,  on  pain  of 
being  struck  with  thunder.  The  child  which 
Venus  brought  forth,  was  called  ffineas;  he 
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was  educated  as  sooa  as  boru  by  the  nymphs 
of  Ida,  and  when  of  a  proper  age,  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  Chiron  the  centaur.  When 
Troy  was  taken,  Anchises  was  become  so  in- 
firm that  j^neas,  whom  the  Greeks  pei  - 
mitted  to  take  away  whatever  he  esteemed 
most,  carried  liim  through  the  flames  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  ac- 
companied his  son  iu  his  voyage  towards  Ita- 
ly, and  died  iu  Sicily  in  the  80th  yenr  of  hu- 
age.  He  was  buried  on  mount  Eiyx,  by  JE- 
neas  andAcestes  king  of  the  country,  and  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  afterwards  eel;  - 
brated  by  his  son  and  the  Trojans,  on  his 
tomb.  Some  authors  have  maintained  thai 
Anchises  had  forgot  the  nijunctions  of  V'euus, 
and  boasted  at  a  feast,  that  he  enjoyed  her 
favours  on  mount  Ida,  upon  which  he  was 
killed  with  thunder.  Others  say,  that  the 
woui;ds  he  received  from  the  thunder  were 
not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  weakened  atid 
disfigured  his  body.  Virgil,  in  the  6lh  book 
of  the  ^neid,  introduces  him  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  relating  to  his  son  the  fates  that  were 
to  attend  him,  and  the  fortune  of  his  descend- 
ants, the  Romans,  vid.  vEneas.  f^i'g-  ^^n. 
1,  2.  kc—Hygin.  fab.  94,  254,  260,  270 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  WlO.—.'lpoUod-  3.—0vid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  34.— Homer.  H.  20.  ^-  Hi/mn.  in 
Keiur. — Xenop  .  Cynt-g.  c.  1. —  Dioni/s.  Hal. 
l,de  Antiq.  Rom. — Pausanias.  V>,  c.  12,  says, 
that  Anchises  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  h 
mountain  in  Arcadia,  which,  from  hini,  has- 
been  called  Anchisia. 

AnchIsia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Pnus.  8,  c.  12  and  13. 

Anchoa,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce- 
phissus,  [in  Boeotia,]  where  there  is  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  Sirab. 
Anchora,  {_vid.  Nicaea.] 
AnchCtrus,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phry- 
gia,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  when  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  up  many  buildings.  The  oraclf^ 
had  been  consulted,  and  gavefor  answer,  that 
the  gulf  would  never  close,  if  Midas  did  not 
throw  into  it  whatever  he  had  most  precious. 
Though  the  king  had  parted  with  many  things 
of  immense  value,  yet  thegulfcontinued  open, 
till  Anchurus,  thinking  himself  the  most  pre 
cious  of  his  father's  possessions,  took  a  tender 
leave  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  leaped  into 
the  earth,  which  closed  immediately  over  his 
head.  Midas  erected  there  an  altar  of  stones 
to  Jupiter,  and  that  altar  was  the  first  object 
which  he  turned  into  gold,  when  he  had  re- 
ceived his  fatal  gift  from  the  gods.  This 
unpolished  lump  of  gold  existed  still  in  the 
age  of  Plutarch.     Plut.in  Parall. 

AncIle  and  Ancyi.e,  a  sacred  shield, 
which,  according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell 
from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  v.'hen  the 
R-oman  p:  ople  laboured  under  a  pestilence 
Upon  the  preservation  of  this  shield  depended 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore 
Numa  ordered  11  of  the  same  sizs  and  form 
to  be  made,  that  if  ever  any  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  them  away,  the   plunderer 


might  fiind  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true 
one.  They  were  made  with  such  exactness, 
that  the  king  promised  Veterius  Mamurius, 
the  artist,  whatever  reward  he  desired,  vid. 
vjamurius.  They  were  kept  in  the' temple 
of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of  priests  were  chosen 
to  watch  over  their  safety.  These  priests 
were  called  Salii,  and  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber; they  carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of 
March,  the  shields  in  a  solemn  procession 
round  the  walls  of  R,ome,  dancing  and  singii!<' 
praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred  festi- 
val continued  three  days  after,  during  which 
every  important  business  was  slopped.  It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  be  married  oa 
those  days,  or  to  undertake  any  expedition, 
and  Tacitus,  in  1  Hist.  c.  90,  has  attributed 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  emperor 
Otho  against  Vitellius,  to  his  leaving  Rome 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Anciliorum  fes- 
tum.  These  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the 
origin  of  the  word  Ancile,  which  is  applied  to 
these  shields  ; 

Idqne  ancile  vocal,  quod  ab  omni  parte  rt- 
cisum  tsl, 

Qudque  notes  oculit,  angulus  omnis  abist  : 
Fast.  3,  v.  377,  &;c. 
I'arro.  de  L.  L.  5,c.  6. — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  ]. — 
Jtir.  2,  V.  124. — Plut.  in  JVum — Firg.  JEii. 

9,  QQA.—Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Liv.  1,  c.  20. 
Ancon  and  Ancona,  a  town  of  Picenum, 

uilt  by  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  elbow,  ((lyKcev)  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  [It  was  famous  for  its 
purple  dye,  which  yielded  only  to  that  of 
Phoenicia.  The  harbour  was  greatly  improv- 
ed by  the  emperor  Trajan,  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  service  an  arch  was  erected  to 
him  on  the  mole,  which  still  remains.  An- 
cona is  at  the  present  day  a  flourishing  trad- 
iugtown,and  retains  its  ancient  name.]  Near 
this  place  is  the  famous  chapel  of  Loretto, 
supposed  by  monkish  historians  to  have  been 
brought  through    the  air  by  angels,    August 

10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  Judaea,  where  it  was  a 
cottage,  inhabited  by  the  virgin  Mary.  The 
reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  has  often 
brought  100,000  pilgrims  in  one  day  to  Loret- 
to. Plin.  3,  c.  rS—Lucan.  2, v. 402.— /fa/. 
8,  V.  437. 

Ancus  Martius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome, 
was  grandson  to  Numa,  by  his  daughter. 
[His  name  .\ncus  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
*AKa'v,  because  he  had  a  crooked  arm  which 
he  could  not  stretch  out  to  its  full  length.] 
He  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  La- 
tins, Veientes,  Fidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabines, 
joined  mount  Janiculum  to  the  city  by  a 
bridge,  and  enclosed  the  Aventine  mount 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  extended 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the 
sea,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Ostia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  He  inherited  the  valour 
of  Romulus  with  the  moderation  of  Numa. 
He  died  B.  C.  661,  after  a  reign  of  24.  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Tarquin  the  elder. 
Dionys.Hal.  3,  c.  9.— Liy.  1,  c.  32,  he— 
Flor.  I,  c.  A.—Virg.  ^n.  6,  v.  815. 

[Ancyra,  a  city  of  Galatia.  west  of  the 
51 
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Halys.  According  to  Paiisaaias,  it  was  found- 
ed by  Midas,  and  tlie  name  was  derived  from 
an  anchor  which  was  found  here  and  preserv- 
ed in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  This  city  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and  under  Ne- 
ro, was  styled  the  metropolis  of  Galatia.  It 
33  now  called  by  the  Turks  Angoun,  and  by 
the  Europeans,  Aiigora,  and  is  the  place 
whence  the  celebrated  shawls  and  hosiery 
made  of  goats-hair  were  originally  brought. 
Near  this  place  Bajazet  was  conquered  and 
made  prisoner  by  Timur,  or,  as  the  name  is 
commoniy,  though  incorrectly  written,  Ta- 
merlane.] 

Anbabat-E,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfolded,  whence  the  proverb,  Andahata- 
ruin  more  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate 
measures.  [The  name  comes  from  the  Greek 
etviStTdi,  Jitcause  they  fought  in  chariots  or  on 
horseback.]      Cic  7,  ad  Famil.  ep.  10. 

Andania.  a  city  of  Arcadia,  where  Aris- 
toBienes  was  educated.  Pans. A,  c.\,k.c.  It 
received  its  name  from  a  gulf  of  the  same 
name.     Id.  4,  c.  3. 

Andecavi  [or  Andes,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
east  of  the  Naninetes  and  north  of  the  Liger, 
or  Loire.  Their  capital  was  Juliomagus,  now 
Anders.  Cces.B.G.  2,35.] 

Andes,  a  village  of  Italy,  near  Mantua, 
where  Virgil  was  born ;  hence  he  is  called 
Andinus.  Jtal.  8,  v.  594,  [But  Ruperti reads, 
Aonio.] 

AndocidES,  an  Athenian  orator,son  of  Leo- 
goras.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates  the 
philos  pher,  and  was  intimate  with  the  most 
illuEtri')US  men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  ban- 
ished, but  his  dexterity  always  restored  him 
to  favour.  Pltif.  has  written  his  life  in  10 
crat.  Four  of  his  orations  are  extant,  [rid. 
Antiphon.] 

Andomatis,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into 
the  Ganges.     Arrian.     [According  to  D'An- 
ville,  the  modern  Sonn-sou.  vid.  Sonus.] 
[Andramittium,  vid-  Adramyttium.] 
Andreas,  a  statuary  ofArgos.     Pans.  6. 

•C.  16. A   man   of  Fanormus,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that 

had  happened  in  Sicily.     Athen. A  son  of 

Vne  Peneus.  Part  of  BcEOtia,  especially  where 
OrchomenoB  was  built,  was  called  Andreis 
rffter  him.     Pans.  9,  c.  34,  &c. 

Andriclus,  [a  mountain  of  Cilicia  Tra 
ftlrea,  north  of  the  promontory  Anemurium.] 
Strab.  14. 

Andrius,  a  river  of  Troas  falling  into 
the  Scamander.     Pli7i.  5,  c.  27. 

Andriscus,  a  man  who  wrote  an   history 

of  Naxos.     At/un.  1. A  worthless  person 

called  Psf.uduphilijipus,  on  account  of  the  like  ■ 
n.css  of  his  features  to  king  Philip.  lie  iiicit- 
■ed  the  Macedonians  to  revolt  against  P>.o:ne. 
and  Was  conquered  and  led  in  triumph  by 
Wclellus,  152  B.  C.     Flor.  2,  c.  14. 

AndrobIus,  a  famous  painter.  Plin.  35, 
('..  1 1 . 

AwDROCLtiA,  a  daughter  of  Antipocnus  of 
Thebep,  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacri- 
ficed herself  in  the  service  of  her  country, 
when  th«  oracle  had  promised  tire  victory  to 


her  countrymen,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war 
ngainst  Orchomenos,if  any  one  of  noble  birth 
devoted  himself  for  the  glory  of  his  nation. 
Antipocnus  refused  to  do  it,  and  his  daughters 
cheerfully  accepted  it,  and  received  great 
honours  after  death.  Hercules,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  to  them  the 
image  of  a  lion  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  Pam. 
9,  c.  17. 

AndroclIdes,  a  noble  Theban,  who  de- 
fended the  democraticrd  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  oligarchical  power.  He  was  kill- 
ed by  one  of  his  enemies. A  sophist  in  the 

age  of  Aurelian,  who  gave  an  account  of  phi- 
lo.sophers. 

Andr6ci.t;.s,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  reigned 
10  Ionia,  and  took  Ephesus  and  Samos.  Paus. 
7,  c.  2. 

ANDROD-iMUs.     vid.  Andromadas. 
Androdus,  a   slave  known   and  protected 
in  the  Roman  circus,  by  a  lion  whose  foot  he 
had  cured.     GeU.  5,  c.  15. 

Androgeus,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He 
overcame  every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and 
became  such  a  i'avourite  of  the  people,  that 
^geus  king  of  the  country  grewjealous  of  his 
popularity,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated 
as  he  was  going  to  Thebes.  Some  say  that 
he  was  killed  by  the  wild  bull  of  Marathon. 
Minos  declared  war  against  Athens  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  peace  Was  at  last  re- 
established on  conditionthatiEgeussent  year- 
ly seven  boys  and  seven  girls  from  Athens  to 
Crete  to  be  devoured  by  the  minotaur.  vid. 
Minotaurus.  ^he  Atlienians  established  fes- 
tivals by  order  of  Minos,  in  honour  of  his  son, 
and  called  them  Androgeia.  Hygin.  fab.  41, 
Diod.  A.—Vir.  JEn.  6,  v.  20.— Paits.  1,  c.  1 
and  2l.~Apollod.  2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  1  and  15.— 
Plut.  in  Thes. 

Androgvn.*:,  a  fabulous  nation  of  Africa, 
beyond  the  ^Jasamones.  Every  one  of  them 
bore  the  cliHracteristics  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male sex  ;  and  one  of  their  breasts  was  that 
of  a  man,  and  the  other  that  of  a  woman.  Lu- 
crd.  5,  V.  837.— P/t/i.  7,  c.  2. 

Andromache,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,king 
of  Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of 
Priam  king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astya- 
nax.  She  was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that 
she  even  fed  his  horses  with  her  own  hand. 
During  the  Trojan  war  she  remained  at  home 
employed  in  her  domestic  concerns.  Her 
jiartingwith  Hector  who  was  going  to  a  bat- 
tle, in  which  he  perished,  has  always  been 
deemed  the  best,  most  tender  and  pathetic  of 
all  the  passages  in  Homer's  Iliad.  She  re- 
ceived the  news  of  her  hu:^band's  death  with 
extreme  sorrow;  and  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her  only 
son  Astyanax,  after  she  had  saved  him  from 
the  flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls 
of  the  city,  by  the  hands  of  the  man  whose 
father  had  killed  her  husband. — (Sejiec.in 
Troad.)  Andromache,  in  the  division  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of 
Pyrrhus,  who  treated  her  as  his  wife,  and 
carrietl  iier  to  Fpirns.     He  liad  hy  her  three 
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soa?,  Molossus,  Pielus  and  Pergamus,  and  af- 
terwards repudiated  her.  After  this  divon 
she  married  Helenus  son  ot  Priam,  who,  a; 
herselJ,  wasacaptive  of  Pyrrhus.  She  reiga- 
ed  with  him  over  part  of  the  country,  and  be 
caaie  mother  by  him  of  Ce.-trinus.  Somt 
say  that  Astyanax  was  milieu  by  Ulysses,  and 
I'uripides  says  that  Menelaus  put  him  tu 
death.  Homtr.  II.  6,  2SJ  and  24.— Q.  Calab. 
I.—  Firg.  ^n.3,s- .A'M.—Hygin.  fab.  126.— 
Dares.  Phryg.—  Ovid.  Am.  I,  eJ.  9,  v.  35. 
Trist.  5,  el.  6,  v.  A'i.—ApoUod.  3,  c  12.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  41. 

Andromachus,  an  opulent  person  of  Si- 
cily, father  to  the  historian  Timseus,  [and 
founder  of  Tauromenium.]  Diod.  16.  He 
assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty  ol 

the  Syracusans. A  general  of  Alexander, 

to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government  ot 
Syria.    He  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Samaritans 

C't<r<.4,  c.5and8. [A  brother-in  lawofSe- 

leucus  Callinicus. A  traitor  who  discover- 
ed to  the  Parthiaus  all  the  measures  of  Cras- 
sus,  and,  on  being  chosen  guide,  led  the  Ro- 
man army  into  a  situation  whence  there  was 

no  mode  of  escape.] A  poet  ol  Byzantium. 

.4  physician  of  Crete  in  the  age  of  Nero, 

[he  was  physician  to  the  emperor,  and  in- 
ventor of  the   famous  medicine,  called   alter 

him,  Tkeriaca  Androiiiachi.] A  sophist  of 

Naples,  iu  the  age  of  Uioclesian. 

Andromadas,  or  Androdamits,  a  native 
of  Rhegium,  who  made  laws  lor  the  [people 
of  Chalcis  m  Macedonia.]     Aristot. 

Andromeda,  a  daughter  "f  Cepheus,king 
of  ^Itiiopia,  by  Cassiope.  bhe  was  promised 
in  marriage  to  Phineus,  her  uncle,  when 
Neptune  drowned  the  kingdom,  and  sent  « 
sea  monster  to  ravage  the  country,  because 
Cassiope  had  boasted  herseli  fairer  than  Ju- 
no and  the  Nereides.  The  oracle  of  Jupiier 
Ammon  was  consulted,  and  notlnng  coold 
stop  the  resentment  of  Neptune,  if  Andro- 
meda was  not  exposed  to  the  sea  monster. 
She  was  accordingly  tied  naked  un  a  rock, 
and  at  the  moment  that  the  monster  was 
ing  to  devour  her,  Perseus,  who  returned 
through  tht  air  from  the  conquest  of  theGor- 
gons,  saw  her,  and  was  captivated  with  her 
beauty.  He  promised  to  deliver  her  and  de- 
story  the  monster,  if  he  received  her  in 
marriage  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.  Ce- 
pheuf  consented,  and  Perseus  changed  the  sea 
monster  into  a  rock,  by  showing  him  Medu- 
sa's head,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  mar- 
ried her.  He  had  by  her  many  children,  a- 
mong  whom  were  Sthenelus,  Ancseus,  and 
Electryon.  The  marriage  of  Andromeda 
with  Perseus  was  opposed  by  Phineus,  who 
after  a  bloody  battle  was  changed  into  a  stone 
by  Perseus.  Some  say  that  Miu  rva  made 
Andromeda  a  constellation  in  heaven  after  her 
death,  vid.  Medusa,  Perseus. — Hygin.  fab. 
64.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  A-i.—Apoflod.  2,  c. 
A.—Manil.  5,  v,  533. — Fropert.  3,  el.  21. — 
According  to  Pliny,  1.5,  c.  31,  it  was  at  Jop 
pa  in  Judffia  that  Andromeda  was  tied  to  a 
rock.  He  mentions  that  the  skeleton  of  the 
hus;e  sea  monster,  to  which  she  had  been  ex- 


posed, was  brou'jht  to  fiome  by  Scaurus  and 
are.ully  preserved.  The  table  oi  Andro- 
uit-aa  and  the  sea  monster  has  been  explain- 
ed, by  supposing  that  she  was  courted  by  the 
captam  ol  a  ship,  wnoattempted  to  carry  her 
x.ay,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interposition 
I  another  more  laithlul  lover. 

Andron,  a  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  Sy- 
lacuft'  by  Dionysius.  Hermoi rates  advised 
liiii.  to  seize  ii  and  revolt  Irom  the  tyrant, 
whicli  he  refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him 
to  death  for  not  discovering  that  Hermocrates 
had  melted  him  to   rebellion.     Polyan.  5,  c. 

2. A  manol  Plalicaruassus  who  composed 

-ome  historical  works.     Plui.  in  Thes. A 

native  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.     Diog. 

AndronIcus  Livitjs.     vid.  Livius. 

AndrowIcus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  59  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  published  and  revised  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theoplirastus.  His 
periphrase  is  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
IS  that  of  Heinsius,  «vo.  L.  Bat.  16 17.  Pint. 

in  Syll, A  Latin  grammarian,  whose  life 

Suetonius  has  written. An   astronomer  of 

Athens,  who  built  a  marble  octagonal  tower 
lu  honour  of  the  eight  principal  winds,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  placed  a  Pritou  with  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  pointing  always  to  the  side 
whence  the  wind  blew. 

AjVDROPH.iGi,  a  savage  nation  of  Euro- 
pean Scythia.     Herodot.  4,  c.  18,  102. 

Andropompus,  a  I  he.bau  who  killed 
Xanthus  in  single  combat  by  fraud.  Paus. 
2,  c.  18. 

An  DUOS,  an  island  iu  the  jEgean  sea,know^n 
by  the  different  names  of  Epagris,  Antandros, 
Lasia  Cauros,  Hydrusia,  Nonngria.  It  re- 
c  ived  the  name  ot  Andros  from  Andros  son 
of  Amus,  one  of  it?  kings,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  IVojan  war,  [and  the  name  of 
Antandros,  i.  e.  for  one  man,  from  its  having 
tieen  given  as  his  ransom  by  Ascanius  the 
son  of  jEneas,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Pelasgians.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  pleasant  of  the  Grecian  isles,  and  water- 
ed with  numerous  springs,  whence  one  ol  its 
ancient  names  Hydrusm.  Its  modern  name 
IS  Andro.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was 
likewise  c  lied  Andros.'\  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
648.— FiVg.  .ain.  3,  V.  bO.  Jiw.  3,  v.  70.— 
Phn.  2,c.  103.     Mtla,  1  and  2. 

Androsthenes,  a  governor  of  Thessaly, 
wlio  lavoured  the  interest  of  Pompey.  He 
was  conquered  by  J.    Caesar.     Cms.  3. Bell. 

Cn\  c.  80 A  statuary  of  Thebes.     Pans. 

10,  c.  19. A  geographer  in  the  age  of  A- 

lexander. 

Androtion,  a  Greek,  who  w-rote  a  his- 
toiy  of  Attica,  and  a  treatise  on  agriculture. 
Plin.  -Paus  10,  c.  8. 

Anemolia,  city  of  Phocis,  afterwards 
caUed  Hyampolis,  [now  Jamboli.]     Strab. 

Angelion,  a  statuary,  v.'ho  made  Apollo's 
siatue  at  Delphi.     Paus.  2,  c.  32. 

AngItes,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into 
tlie  S  rymon,  [above  Amphipolis.J  HcrodoU 
7,  c.  113. 
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Ancli,  [a  peoiile  of  Geiiiiany  at  ihe  basf 
of  tlie  Cheiroaesas  Cinibricr,  in  the  country 
answering;  now  to  llie  northeastern  part  ot 
the  Dalchy  of  Hohtiin.  From  them  thr 
English  have  derived  their  name.  There  i- 
still  at  the  present  day  in  that  quart :>r,  a  dis- 
trict called  ^ngfln.  Tacit.  Germ.  40  — vid. 
Saxones.] 

Anghus,  [a  river  of  Illyricum,  pursuing;! 
northern  course,  according  t"  Heiodotua,  an.: 
joining  the  Brongus,  which  flows  into  the 
Danube.]      tJerodol.  4,  c.  49. 

AivGUiTiA,  a  wood  lu  the  country  of  tlie 
Marsi,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  AiIm. 
[The  name  is  derived,  accoriiing  to  Soimus, 
I'rom  a  sister  of  Circe  who  dwelt  in  the  vi- 
cinity. It  is  now  Silva  d'Alhi.  The  Marsi, 
especially  those  of  them  who  dwell  near  thi? 
Wood,  are  said  by  the  ancient  writers  to  have 
possessed  power  over  serpents,  and  never  to 
have  been  injured  by  them.]  Sil.  8. — Virg. 
^»i.  7,v.759. 

Ania,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  hei- 
be  ■uty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to 
marry  again.  No,  said  she,  it  I  marry  a  man 
as  affectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  shall  lie 
apprehpnsive  for  his  death  ;  and  if  he  is  bad, 
why  have  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent one .' 

Anicktits,  a  freedmari  who  directed  the 
edu(;atii)nof  Nero,  and  lecamethe  instrument 
of  his  crimes.     Suet,  in  J^er. 

AwiciA,  a  family  at  Rome,  which  in  the 
flourishing  times    of  the  republic,  produieJ 

many  brave  and  illustrious  citizens. An-- 

lation  of  Atticus.     C- JVt/jos. 

Anicius  Gallus,  triumphed  over  the  11- 
lyrians  and  their  king  Gentius,  and  was  pro- 
praetor of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  585. — — \  consul 
with  Corn.  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.594. Pro- 
bus,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  fourth  century, 
famous  for  his  humanity. 

ANiGRtrs,  [a  river  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  to 
the  north  of  Lepreum.     Near  this  river  w; 
a  cavern,  called  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  An 
grides  or    Anigriadcs,  and  it    was   pretended 
that  any  person  who  had  a   complaint  of  the 
skin, might  be  cured,  if,  after  having  sacrificed 
to  the  nyaiphs  and  rubbed  his  body  well,  he 
swam  over  the  Anigrus.     The   river  in  fart 
would  seem  to  have  possessed  some  minera 
properties,  as  Pausanias  and  Strabo  speak  of 
an   unpleasant  smell  emitted   from  it,  which 
the  latter  states  was  perceptible  at  the  di? 
tance  of  20 stadia.     The  natives  however  ac 
counted  for  tlie<uie!l  by  a  tradition  that  Chi- 
ron  or  some   one  of  the  cenlaiirs  washed  in 
the  stream  the  wounds  which  Hercules  ha( 
inflicted,  and  that  the  water  was  hence  infecl 
ed  with  the  poison  of  the  Hydra. — Paus.  5 
c.  S.—Strab.'d.} 

Anio  and  Anien,  now  the  Teveroiie,  ; 
liver  of  Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of 
Tiber,  and  falling  into  the  river  Tiber,  abou! 
three  miles  north  of  Rome.  It  receives  it- 
name,  as  somo  suppose,  from  Anius  a  kin,  oi 
Etruna,  whodrowned  hiraselt'  there  when  he 
could  not  recover  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
carried  away.     [This  river  is  celebrated  for 


beautiful  cascades  at  the  town  of  Tibur, 
Tuoli.]  i>ia(.  1.  Sylv.  3,  v.  20.— Firg. 
JEn.  7,  V.  683 — Slrab.  5.—  Horat.  1,  od.  7,  v. 
13. —  I'ful.  de  Fori.  Rom. 

Anitokgis,  a  city  of  Spain,  near  which  a 
liattle  was  lought  between  Asdrubal  and  the 
Scipos.  [Straho  calls  it  Conistorgis,  a  name 
given  to  it  froiia  Us  being  among  the  Couii,a3 
Anitoigis  was  applied  to  it,  from  its  being  near 
Llie  Anas.     Strab.    3.  Lit)  25,  c.  3^2.] 

Anics,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Rhea,  was 
king  of  Delos,  and  father  of  Andru.'-.  He  had 
t)y  Dorippe  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo, 
ind  Elais,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  the 
power  of  changing  whatever  they  pleased  in- 
to wine,  corn,  and  oil.  When  Agamemnon 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  wished  to  carry 
them  with  him  to  supply  his  army  with  pro- 
visions; but  they  complained  to  Bacchus, 
who  changed  them  into  doves.  Ovid.  Met. 
13,  v. 642  —nionys.Hal.  X.—Diod.b.—Firg. 
JUn.  3,  v.  80. 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Ro- 
mans ins  ituted  festivals.  She  was,  according 
10  some,  Anna  the  daughter  of  Belns  and  sis-  ■ 
terof  Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  fled 
irom  Carthage,  which  Jarl>as  had  besieged, 
and  came  to  Italy,  where  .<Eneas  met  her,  as 
he  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
gave  her  an  honourable  reception,  for  the  kind- 
nesses she  had  shown  him  when  he  was  at 
Carthage.  Laviuia,  the  wife  ol  iEueas,  was 
ji'alous  of  the  tender  treatment  which  was 
shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her  ruin  Anna 
was  apprized  of  this  by  her  sister  in  a  dream, 
and  she  fled  to  the  river  Numicus,  of  which 
she  became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  to  call  her  .,'inna  Peren- 
na.  because  she  would  remain  for  ever  under 
the  waters.  Her  festivals  were  performed 
with  many  rejoicings,  and  the  females  often, 
in  the  midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  forgot  their 
natural  decency.  They  were  introduced  in- 
to Rome,  and  celebrated  the  15th  of  March. 
The  Romans  generally  sacrificed  to  her,  to 
obtain  a  long  and  happy  life  ;  and  hence  the 
words  .^iinare  and  Perennari.  Some  have 
supposed  Anna  to  be  the  moon,  quia  menn- 
bus  impleal  annum  ;  others  call  her  Themis, 
O!  io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  some- 
times iVIaia.  Another  more  received  opinion 
maintains,  that  Anna  was  an  old  industrious 
womfin  of  BovillfE,  who,  when  the  Roman  po- 
pulace had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount  Sacer, 
brouglit  them  cakes  every  day;  for  which 
kind  treatment  the  Romans,  when  peace  was 
re-estal)lislied,  decreed  immortal  honours  to 
her  whom  they  called  Perenna  ab pererniitate 
ru/iu!,  and  who.  as  they  supposed,  was  be- 
come one  of  their  deities.  Ovid.  Fast,  3,  v. 
659,  &c.— 5;7  8,  v.  TS.—Kirg.  jEn.  4,  v.  9,, 
,.»0,  421,  andSOO. 

Anna  Comnena,  a  princess  of  Constan- 
tniopie,  known  to  the  world  for  Ihe  Greek 
h. story  which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexi- 
as emperor  of  the  east.  The  character  of 
this  history  is  not  very  high  for  authenticity 
or  beauty  of  composition  ;  the  historian  is  lost 
in  the  daughter:   and  instead  of  simplicity  ol 
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style  and  narrative,  as  Gibbon  sap,  an  elabor- 
ate affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betraj ;' 
in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  feniale  author, 
[and  yet  it  forms  an  useful  contrast  to  the  de- 
grading and  partial  statements  of  the  Lalm 
historian?  of  the  time.]  The  best  edition  of 
Anna  Comnena,  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1651- 
Anjs^us,  a  R  man  family  which  wa 
subdivided  into  the  Lucaui,  Senecae,  Floris 
&c. 

AwNALES,   a  chronological   history  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  important  event 
of  every  year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into 
the  causes  which  produced  them.     The  an- 
nals of  Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  light 
In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the 
annals  was  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
the  high-priest ;  whencethey  havebeencalleil 
Annales    Maxirai,    from  the  priest   Pontijtx 
Maximus,  who  consecrated  them,  and  gavp 
them  as  truly  genuine  and  authentic.     £Th» 
Annales  Maximi  consisted  of  80  books.    Th  y 
were  most  of  them  destroyed  in  the  burniii 
of  the  city  l)y  the  Gauls.     After  the  time  of 
Sylla,  the  pontifices  sepin  to  hav    dro'  t  the 
custom  of  compiling  annaU.     Several  private 
persons,  however,  as  Cato,  Pictor,  Horten 
sius,and  Tacitus, composed  historical  uccounts 
of  Roman  affairs,  which  from  their  similarity 
to  the  former  they  likewise  styled  Annals.] 
Annalis  lex,  settled  the  age  at  which, 
among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  ail 
mitted  to  exercise  the   offices  of  the  state 
This  law  originated  in   Athens,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  Rome. 

Annianus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan 
Annibal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian 
tieral,  son  of  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in 
his  father's  camp,  and  inured  from  his  early 
years  to  the  labours  of  the  field.  He  passed 
info  Spain  when  nine  years  old,  had  at  the 
request  of  his  father,  'ook  a  solemn  oath  h 
never  would  beat  peace  with  the  Romans. 
After  his  father's  death,  he  was  appointed 
over  the  cavalry  in  Spain  :  and  some  time 
after,  upon  the  death  of  Asdrubal,  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  all  the  arinie'- 
of  Carthage,  though  not  yet  in  the  25ih  year 
of  his  age.  In  three  years  of  continual  sue 
cess,  he  subdued  alj  the  nations  of  Spain  whi'  h 
opposed  the  Carthaginian  po*er,  and  took 
Saguntum  after  a  siege  of  eight  month?.  The 
city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  its 
fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  Annibal  prepared  to  support  with  all 
the  courage  and  prudence  of  a  consummat>> 
general.  He  levied  three  large  armies,  cne  of 
which  he  sent  to  Africa,  he  left  another  in 
Spain,  and  marched  aI  the  head  of  the  third 
towards  Italy.  This  army  some  have  caleii- 
lated  at  20,000  foot  and  (i,000  horse;  others 
say  that  it  consisted  of  100.000  footand  20.000 
horse.  Liv.  21,  c.  38^.  He  came  to  the  Alp. 
which  were  deemed  almost  inaccessible,  and 
.  had  never  been  passed  over  before  him  but 
by  Hercules,  and  after  much  trouble  gained 
the  top  in  nine  days.  He  conquered  the  un 
civilized  inhabitants  that  opposed  his  passage, 
and  after  the  amazing  loss  of  30,000  men,  made 


his  way  so  easy,  by  softening  the  rocks  with 
fire  and  vinegar,  that  even  his  armed  elephants 
descended  the  mountains  without  danger  or 
iifficulty,  where  a  man  disencumbered  of  hia 
arms,  could  not  walk  before  in  safety      [An- 
nibal, Hccordiug  to  most  authorities,  passed 
inio  I;aly  over  the  Cottian  Alps.     The  more 
accti  ate  opinion,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the 
modern  Mont  Cenis.  vid.  Alpes.     The  man- 
ner in  which  this  passage  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  him,  is  rejected  by  many  authors 
as  fictitious.     Folybius  is  altogether  silent  on 
the  subject.     Pliny,  it  is  true,  makes  mention 
of  the  quality  of  vinegar  above  alluded  to,  but 
whence  could  Annibal  have   procured  a  suf- 
ficient supply  for  his  purpose.'' — After  having 
cr'issed  the  Alps,  the  Carthaginian  comman- 
lei-  was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he 
entered  upon  the  plains  of  Italy,  the  first  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus, 
the  consul    P.  Corn.  Scipio  commanding  the 
Romans.     Victory   declared  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and    Scipio  was  compelled  to  leave 
'he  field  severely  wounde  '.     A  second  battle 
was    fought   on    the   banks  of  the  Trebia,  in 
whi  h  Annibal  conquered  the  united    forces 
of  the  consuls  Scijuo  and  Semproiiiu.-.    After 
vvinleniig    lu    Cisalpine  G;iul    and   drawing 
over  to  his  cause  the  greater  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants, he  invaded  Etruna.      Here   at   the 
'ake     Trasimenus    he   defeated    with   great 
slaughter   the   consul  Flaminius,]   and  soon 
nfler  met  the  two  consuls  C.  Terentius  and 
lj     -^iiiilius  at  Cannae.      His   army  consist- 
ed of  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse   when  he 
engaged   the  Romans  at    the  celebrated  bat- 
'le  of  Canose     The  slaughter  was  so  great, 
that  no  less  than  40000   Romans  were  kill- 
ed, and  the   conqueror  made  a    brid  e   with 
the  dead   carcasses  ;  and  as  a  sign  of  his  vic- 
tory,  he  sent   to  Cartilage   three   bushels  of 
gold   rings  which  had  been  taken  frnm  5630 
Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.     [Annibal 
has  been  censured  for  not  immediately  march- 
ing to  Rome  after  this  victory.     So  consum- 
mate a  commander,  however,  as  he  und   ubt- 
edly  was,  could  scarcely  have  neglected  doing 
this,  had  he  not  been  influenced  by  some  pow- 
erful motiv'   which  delayed  his   apiroarh  to 
the  capital      It  is  very  probable  that  he  felt 
the  necessity    of  giving  hi«  soldiers   some  re- 
pose after   so  hard    fought  a  liattle,  and  was 
conscuius  that  they  were  .n  no  condition  im- 
mediately to  take  the  field    against  fresh  and 
desperate    o(iponents.      Besides,   the    check 
which  he  h^d   received  at  Spoletum  in  Um- 
bria,  must  have  taught  hm  how  ill-fitted  his 
army  was  for  the  operation.^  of  a  siege  ]    The 
delay  of  Annibal  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and 
boldness,  and  when  at  last  he  approached  the 
walls  of  Rome,  he  was  informed  that  the  piece 
of  ground  on  which  his  army  then  stood,  was 
selling  at  a  high  price  in  the  Roman  forum. 
After  hovering  for  some  time  round  the  city, 
he  retirtd  to  Capua,  where  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conquer  in  the  pleasures 
and  riot  of  this  luxurious  city.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance it  has  becnsaid,and  with  proprie- 
ty, that  Capua  was  a.  Cannoe  to  Annibal.  Af- 
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ter  the  battle  of  Cannae  the  Romans  became 
more  cautious,  and  when  the  dictator  Fabiu' 
Maximiishad  defied  the  artifice  as  well  as  th' 
valour  of  Annibal,  they  began  to  look  for  bpt  - 
ter  times,  vlarcellu?,  who  succeeded  Faliiu- 
in  the  Geld,  first  taught  the  Romans  at  Nol;i. 
that  Annibal  was  no  invincible.  After  mun. 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  was  dr 
creed,  that  war  should  be  carried  into  Afri(  m. 
to  remove  Annibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome  ; 
and  [Fublius  Cornelius  Seipio,the  son  of  him 
who  commanded  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of 
'J'icinus,]  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the 
plan,  was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution. 
When  Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  hercoast>, 
she  recalled  An  libal  from  Italy  :  and  that 
great  general  is  said  to  have  left  with  tear« 
ia  his  eyes,  a  country,  which  during  sixteen 
years  he  had  kept  under  continual  alar 
and  which  he  could  almost  call  his  own.  He 
and  Scipio  met  npar  Carthage,  and  after  a 
parley,  in  which  neither  would  give  the  pre 
ference  to  his  enemy,  they  determined  to  come 
to  a  general  engagement.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama  :  Scipio  made  a  greai 
slaugliter  of  the  enemy,  20,000  were  kilh-d 
and  the  same  number  made  prisoners.  Ano'- 
bal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day,  fled  to  Adru- 
meturn,  and  soon  after  this  decisive  battle, 
the  Romans  granted  peace  to  Carthage,  on 
hard  conditions.  [Annibal's credit,  however, 
was  not  destroyed  among  his  countrymen  hy 
the  issue  of  this  battle.  He  was  employed  by 
them  in  some  other  military  operations,  un- 
til the  Roman  senate  refusing  to  deliver  up 
thp  hostages  while  he  was  suffered  to  re 
main  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  was  com- 
pdled  to  lay  down  his  command.  After  fhi? 
he  was  employed  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  dis- 
played as  great  ai)ilities  here  as  he  had  done 
in  military  affairs.  He  regulated  the  finan- 
ces, corrected  abuses,  exposed  various  frauds, 
and  would  eventually  h  .ve  proved  of  m.ir.- 
real  service  to  his  country  than  he  had  been 
while  leading  her  armies,  had  not  this  bulJ 
and  honest  line  of  conduct  rendered  him  sn 
unpopular  that  he  was  compelled  to  leavt 
Africa.  At  Tyre  he  was  received  with  ihe 
greatest  distinr'tion.  Thence  he  passed  o 
Anfiochu^  at  Antioch,  and  urged  him  to  make 
war  o!)  the  Romans.  AnnibaTs  advice  to 
the  monarch  was,  that  Italy  should  be  made 
the  seat  of  war,  for  the  conducting  of  wtiich 
he  oflered  his  services.  Antiochus,  however, 
distrusting  his  sincerity,  adopted  a  differ,  ni 
plan  of  operations,  was  conquered,  and  th^ 
surrenler  of  Annibal  was  stipulated  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace.  He. escaped  however 
to  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia.  whom  he  incited 
to  make  war  on  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus. 
Eumenes  complaining  to  the  Romans,  th^ 
latter  sent  an  embassy  to  Prusias,  :u)d  amonji 
other  things,  demanded  that  Annibal  should 
be  delivered  up.]  A  party  of  soldiers,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  order,  were  sent  to  seize  An- 
nibal, who.  when  he  heard  that  his  hou.-e 
was  besieged  on  every  side,  and  all  means  of 
escape  fruitless,  took  a  tlose  of  poison,  which 
he  always  carried  with  him  in  a  ring  on  his 


finger,  and  as  ho  breathed  his  last,  exclaimed, 
Solranus  diulurna  curd  jiopulum  Romanum, 

lando  mortem  aenii  expeclare  longwn  cea- 
se.l.  He  died  in  his  70th  year,  according  to 
s  ine,  about  182  years  B.  C.  That  year  was 
lamous  for  the  death  of  the  three  greatest 
j;.Mierals  of  the  age,  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Phi- 
lowtemen.  The  death  of  so  formidable  a  ri- 
val was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings  in  Rome  ; 
h  ■  had  always  been  a  professed  enemy  to  the 
Roman  name,  and  ever  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy its  power.  If  he  -hone  in  the  field,  he 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies.     He 

vas  taught  Greek  by  Sosilus  a    Lacedaemo- 

lan  and  he  even  wrote  some  books  in  that 
language  on  different  subjects.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  by 
i'erfid^,  was  never  attempted  by  any  one  of 
his  soldiers  or  countrymen.  He  made  him- 
self as  conspicuous  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  as  at  the  head  of  armies, and  though  his 
enemies  reproached  him  with  the  rudeness  of 
laughing  in   th»    Carthaginian  senate,  while 

very  senator  was  bathed  in  tears  for  the 
misfor  unfs  of  the  country,  Annibal  defended 
himself  by  saying,  that  in  him,  who  had  been 
i-red  all  his  life  in  a  camp,  ought  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  all  the  more  polished  feelings  of 
a  capital  He  was  so  apprehensive  for  his 
s;tfety,  that  when  he  was  in  Bithynia,  his 
house  was  fortified  like  a  castle,  and  on  every 
side  there  were  secret  doors  which  could 
give  immediate  escape  if  his  life  was  ever  at- 
tempted. When  he  quitted  Italy,  and  em- 
barked on  board  a  vessel  for  Africa,  he  so 
strongly  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  pilot, 
who  told  him  that  the  lofty  mountain 
which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  a  promon- 
tory of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  the  spot ; 
aij'l  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatal  error, 
he  gave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  man  whom 
he  had  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  the 
promontory  by  his  name  [Pelorus.]  The 
labours  which  he  sustained,  and  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  in  crossing  the  Alps,  so  weakened 
one  of  his  eyes,  that  he  ever  after  lost  the  use 
ni  it.  The  Romans  have  celebrated  the  hu- 
manity of  Annibal,  who,  a/ter  the  battle  of 
(Jauna3,  sought  the  body  of  the  fallen  consul 
[iEmilius]  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  hon- 

ired  it  with  a  t'uneral  becoming  the  dignity 
■f  Rome.  He  performed  the  same  friendly 
offices  to  the  remain-  of  !  arcellus  and  Tib. 
Gracchus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  He  of- 
ten   blamed    the    unsettled   measures  of  his 

ountry  ;  and  when  the  enemy  had  fhrowa 
into  his  camp  the  head  of  his  brother  Asdrti- 
ial,  who  had  been  conquered  as  he  came  from 
^pain  with  a  reinforcement  into  Italy,  Anni- 
bal said  that  the  Carthaginian  arms  would 
no  longer  meet  v;ith  thejr  usual  success.  Ju- 
venal, in  speaking  of  Annibal,  observes,  that 
the  ring  which  caused  his  death  made  a  due  • 
itonementto  the  Romans  for  the  many  thou- 
sand rings  which  had  been  sent  to  Carthage 
after  the  battle  of  Cannje.  Annibal,  when  in 
Spain,  married  a  woman  of  Castulo.    The 
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Romans  entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of 
him  as  a  commander,  that  Scipio  who  con- 
quered him,  calls  him  the  greatest  general 
that  ever  lived,  and  gives  the  second  rank  to 
Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  and  places  himself  the 
next  to  these  in  merit  and  abilities.  It  is 
plain  that  the  failure  of  Annibal's  expedition 
in  Italy  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but 
from  that  of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him 
no  asistance  ;  far  from  imitating  their  ene- 
mies of  Rome,  who  even  raised  in  one  year 
18  legions  to  oppose  the  formidable  Cartha- 
ginian. Livy  has  painted  the  character  of 
Annibal  like  an  enemy,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamentedthatthisgreathistorian  has  withheld 
the  tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
the  greatest  of  generals.  C.  J\'tp.  in  vitci. — 
Uv.  21,  22,  Sz.c.—Plut.  in  Flamm,  Sec. — his- 
iin.  32,  c.  4.— Sil.  Ital.  1,  kc.—Appian.— 
Florus  2  ^nd  S.—Poh/b.—Diod. — Tuv.  10,  v. 
159,  &c.  Fal.  Max.—Horat.  4,  Od.  A.—.'lpod. 

16 The  son  of  the  great   Annibal,  was 

sent  by  Himilco  to  Lilybseum,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Romans,  to  keep  the  Sicilians 

in  their  duty.     Poli/b.  1. A  Carthaginian 

genera],  son  of  Asdrubal,  commonly  called  of 
Rhodes,  above  160  years  before  the  birth  of 
the  great  Annibal.  Justin- 19,  c.  2. — Xenopk. 
Hist.  GrcEc. A  son  of  Giscon,  and  grand- 
son of  Amilcar,  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
the  assistance  of  iEgesta  a  town  of  Sicily. 
He  was  overpowered  by  Ilermocrates,  an  ex- 
iled  Syracusan.     Justin.  22  and  23. A 

Carthaginian,  surnamed  Senior.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consul,  C.  Sulpit.  Pater- 
culus,  in  Sardinia,  and  hung  on  a  cross  by  his 
countrymen  for  his  ill  success. 

Anniceris,  [a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  and 
disciplQ  of  Aristippus.  He  so  far  receded  from 
the  doctrine  of  his  master,  as  to  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  filial  piety,  friendship,  and  pa- 
triotism, and  to  allow  that  a  wise  man  might 
retain  the  possession  of  himself  in  the  midsl 
of  external  troubles  ;  but  he  inherited  so 
much  of  his  frivolous  taste  as  to  value  him- 
self upon  the  most  trivial  accomplishmenls, 
particularly  upon  his  dexterity  in  being  able 
to  drive  a  chariot  twice  round  a  course  in  the 
same  ring.  Enfield.  Hist.  Phil.  Vol.  1,  p. 
196.] 

Anno  and  HANNo,a  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  He  was  son  of  Bomilcar,  whom  An 
nibal  sent  privately  over  the  Rhone  to  con- 
quer the  Gauls.  Liv.2\,  c.  27. A  Car- 
thaginian who  taught  birds  to  sing  "  Anno  is 
a  god,"  after  which  he  restored  them  to  their 
native  liberty;  but  the  birds  lost  with  their 
slavery  what  they  had  been  taught,  ^lian. 
V.H.  ult.  lib.c.  30. [A  Carthaginian  com- 
mander sent  forth  to  plant  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.  He  is  supposed  by 
Mannert  to  have  discovered  as  far  as  the 
4th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  same  wri- 
ter makes  him  to  have  been  a  little  prior  to 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  According  to  Dod- 
well,  however,  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexan- 
der or  a  little  after  ;  and  according  to  Vossius, 
shortly  after  the  Troian  war.  Hanno  wrote 
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an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  the  Puniii 
language,  which  was  translated  into  Greek. 
Many  consider  the  whole  work  as  devoid  of 
authenticity,  and  ascribe  it  to  a  Sicilian  Greek; 
Mannert,  however,  successfully  defends  its 
credibility.  It  was  first  published  by  Fro- 
ben,  1533,  and  afterwards  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
graph.  Vtt.  Scriptores  Grcexi  minores,  1698.^^ 

Manner!.  Ant.   Geogr.  Vol.   1,    p.  47.] • 

Another  banished  from  Carthage  for  taming 
a  lioa  for  his  own  amusement,  which  was  in- 
terpreted as  if  he  wished  to  aspire  to  sove- 
reign povrer.  Plin.  8,  c.  16. — This  name 
was  common  to  many  Carthaginians,  who 
signalized  themselves  among  their  country- 
men during  the  Funic  wars  against  Rome., 
and  in  thtir  wars  againrt  the  Sicilians.  Lit- 
26,  27,  fee. 

AnoPjEa,  [a  mountain  of  Greece,  part  ot 
the  chain  of  Oeta.  A  small  pass  in  this  moun- 
tain, called  by  the  same  name,  fornied  a  com- 
munication between  Thessaly  audlhe  country 
of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri.  Herod,  7,  i-^ 
216.] 

Anser,  a  Ptoman  poet  whom  Ovid,  Trisr 
3,  el.  i,  V.  425,  calls  bold  and  impertinent. 
Virgil  and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  play- 
ed upon  his  name  with  some  degree  of  sever!- 

ty- 

Ansibarii,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit . 
..■^nn.  13,  c.  55. 

AsT^AS,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to 
the  music  of  Isiaenias,  a  famous  musician  who 
had  been  taken  captive.     Piut. 

Ant^its,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra 
and  Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  v.'restling, 
that  he  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple 
to  his  fiither  with  the  skulls  of  his  conquered 
antagonists.  Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as 
he  received  new  strength  from  his  mother  as 
often  as  he  touched  the  ground,  the  hero  lift- 
ed him  up  in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to 
death  in  his  arms.     luucan.  4,  V.  598. — Stat. 

6.  Tkeb.  V.  Q0'2.—Juv.  3,  v.  88. [A  gorer- 

nor  of  Libya  and  ^Ethiopia  under  Oiiris.j 

[AnTjEOPoi.is,  a  city  of  Thebais  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  named  after  An- 
tajus.     It  is  called  now  Kau-il-Kubbara.] 

Antagoras,  a  Rhodian  poet,  much  ad- 
mired by  Antigonus.  One  day  as  he  was 
cooking  some  fish,  the  king  asked  him  whe- 
ther Homer  ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he 
was  recording  the  actions  of  Agamemnon  T 
And  do  you  tiiiuk,  replied  the  poet,  that  he 
ever  inquired  whether  any  individual  dressed 
fish  in  his  army  .''     Pint.  Si/mp.  Sc  Apuph. 

Antalcidas,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Artaxerses  very  disadvantageous  to  his  coun- 
try, by  which,  B.  C.  337,  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  became  tributary  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narch. Pans.  9,0.  l,&:c. — Diod.  14. — Pint, 
in  Artax. 

Antandro.s,  now  St.  Dimilri,  [n  city  of 
Troas  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium.  The  Cimmerians  are  said  to  have 
possessed  it  for  a  century,  and  to  have  made 
it  their  place  of  arms.   According  to  SerriuS 
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it  was  founded  by  inhabitants  of  Andros, 
driven  from  their  island  by  a  sedition.  Some 
place  it  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.]  Sirab.  13. 
—Mela.  1,  c.  18. 

Anteius  Puemus  was  appointed  over 
Syria  by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition 
and  conspiracy,  and  drank  poison,  which 
operating  slowly,  obliged  him  to  open  his 
veins.     Tacit.  An.  13,  &c. 

AntemiVj*;,  a  city  of  the  Sabines  [at  the 
confluence  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber.]  Virg. 
Mn.  7,  V.  631.  Dionijs.  Hal. 

Antenor,  a  Trojan  prince  related  to 
Priam.  It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war, 
he  always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and 
Ulysses.  In  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  in- 
troduces him  as  advising  the  Trojans  to  re- 
store Helen,  und  conclude  the  war.  He  ad- 
vised Ulysses  to  carry  away  the  Trojan  pal- 
ladium, and  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  make 
the  wooden  horse,  which,  at  his  persuasion 
was  brought  into  the  city  of  Troy  by  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls.  iEneas  has  been  accus- 
ed of  being  a  partner  of  his  guilt;  and  the 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses  to  protect  them  from  harm.  [After 
the  destruction  of  his  country,  Antenor,  ac- 
cording to  a  fabulous  account,  led  a  colony  of 
Heneti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  into  Italy, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  where,  expelling 
the  Euganei  from  their  possessions,  he  settled 
in  them  and  founded  Patavium  or  Pailua.'\ 
His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Polybius, 
Acamas.  Agenor.  and  according  toothers,  Po- 
iydamas  and  Helicaon.  Lie.  1.  c.  1. — Plin. 
3,  c.  13.  —Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  242.— Tacit.  16. 
c.  21.— Homer,  11.3,  1,3,  II —Ovid.  Met.  13. 
— Diclys.  Cret.  5. — Dares.  Phryg.  6. — Strab. 

13.—Diunys.   Hal.   i.— Pans.  10,  c.  21. 

A  Cretan  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  country. 
Mlian. 

Antkuos,  (ctiTt  and  egac.)  a  son  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  He  was  not,  as  the  derivation  of 
his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presided  over 
an  opposition  to  love,  but  he  was  the  god  of 
mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness.  Ve- 
nus had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her  son 
Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was  told 
that  if  he  had  another  brother,  he  would 
grow  up  in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  soon  as 
Anteros  was  born,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  in- 
crease, and  his  wings  enlarge  ;  butifeverhis 
brother  was  at  a  distance  from  him,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.  From 
this  circumstance  itisseen,  that  return  of  pas- 
sion gives  vigour  to  love.  Anteros  had  a  tem 
pie  at  Athens  raised  to  his  honour,  when  Me- 
les  had  experienced  the  coldness  and  disdain 
of  Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately  esteem- 
ed, and  for  whom  he  had  killed  himself,  vid. 
Meles.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
sented striving  to  seize  a  palm-tree  from  one 
another,  to  teach  us  that  true  love  always  en- 
deavours to  overcome  by  kindness  and  grati- 
tude*    They  were  always   painfed  in  fhe 


Greek  academies,  to  inform  the  scholars  that 
it  is  their  immediate  duty  to  be  grateful  to 
their  teacher?,  and  to  reward  their  trouble 
with  love  and  reverence.  [The  original  meac- 
of  the  name  Anteros  is,  the  Deity  who 
avenges  slighted  love.  Dy  later  writers  it  is 
applied  to  a  brother  of  Cupid,  but  in  constant 
opposition  to  him  ;  and  in  the  palaestra  at  Eli?, 
he  was  represented  contending  with  him. 
The  signification  of  mutual  love  is  only  given 
to  the  word  by  later  writers,  according  to 
Boettiger.  Pausan.  1,30. id.  6,23. — Plutarch. 

Eret.  20.] A  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 

in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

AwTHiiA,  a  town  of  Achaia.    Paus.  7,  c 

18. Of  Messenia,  Id.  4,  c.  31. 

Anthkas,  a  son  of  Eumelus,  killed  in  at- 
tempting to  sow  corn  from  the  chariot  of  Trip- 
tolemus  drawn  by  dragons.  Paus.  7,  c.  18. 
Anthkdon,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  [a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Mount  Messapius.]  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  flowery  plains  that 
surrounded  it,  or  from  Anthedon,  a  certain 
nymph.  [In  the  midst  of  the  city  was  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Cabiri,  and  near  it  a  sacred  wood 
of  Ceres  and  a  temple  of  Pro.serpine  with 
her  statue  in  white  marble.  It  had  also  a 
temple  of  Bacchus.]     Paus.  7,  c.  10, 1.  9,  c. 

22. [A  town  of  Palestine,  called  also  A- 

grippias,  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  south-west 
of  Gaza.  Herod  gave  it  the  second  name  in 
honour  of  Aa:rippa.  It  is  now  called  Daron. 
Strab.  A.—Pltn.  4,  c.  7.] 

AivTHisLA,  a  town  near  [the  straits  of 
Thermopylffi,  and  watered  by  the  Asopus,] 
near  which  Ceres  and  Amphictyon  had  a 
temple.     Herodot.  7,  c.  176. 

AivTUEaiis,  [one  of  the  names  of  the  island 
ofSamos.]     Sirab.  10. 

Anthemus,  a  city  of  Macedonia  [to  the 
north-east  of  Thessalonica.] 

ANTiiEMrsiA,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  [to 
the  south-east  of  Samosata,  and  just  below 
Edessa.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
Macedonian  city  Anthemus.]     Strab. 

Anthene,  a  town  of  [Cynuria  in  Argolis.] 
Thucyd.  5,  c.  41. 

Antheiimus,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of 
Miceiades,  and  grandson  to  Malas.  [His 
sons  Bupalus  and  Anthermus]  made  a  ?tatue 
of  the  poet  Hipponax,  which  caused  univer-* 
sal  laughter,  on  account  of  the  deformity  of 
its  countenance.  The  poet  was  so  incensed 
upon  this,  and  inveighed  with  so  much  bitter- 
ness against  the  statuaries,  that  they  hung 
themselves,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
authors.  Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

Anthes,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  who  first 
invented  hymns.     Pint,  de  Mus. 

Anthesphoria,  festivals  celebrated  in  Si- 
cily, in  honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  car- 
ried away  by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering 
flowers.  [The  word  is  derived  n-ro  tou  (pegs/v 
ai-9«i,  i.  e.  from  carrying  floivers.]  Claudian. 

de  Rapt.  Pros. Festivals  of   the    same 

name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  honour 
of  Juno,  who  was  called  Antheia.  Patti. 
Corinth. — Pollux.  Onom.  l,c.  1. 

A*]vthi!^ter1-A',  festiva-ls  in  honour  of  Bar* 
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chus  among  the  Greeks.  They  were  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  February,  called  An- 
thesterion,  whence  the  name  is  derived,  and 
continued  three  days.  The  first  was  called 
ri/Soij-t*  turo  T6t/  ;t/6(s{  oquv.,  because  they 
tapped  their  barrels  of  liquor.  The  second 
day  was  called  Xost,  from  the  measure  p^^oa, 
because  every  individual  drank  of  his  own 
vessel,  in  commemoration  of  the  arrival  of 
Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demophoon, 
or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  was  oblig- 
ed with  all  the  Athenians,  to  drink  by  him- 
self, for  fear  of  polluting  the  people  by  drink- 
ing with  them  before  he  was  purified  of  the 
parricide.  It  was  usual  on  that  day,  lo  ride 
out  in  chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  pass- 
ed by.  The  best  drinker  was  rewarded 
with  a  crown  of  leaves,  or  rather  of  gold,  and 
with  a  cask  of  wine.  The  third  day  was  call- 
ed XuTgo<,  from  ;t"'''£=*i  ^  vessel  brought  out 
full  of  all  sorts  of  seed  and  herbs,  deemed 
sacred  to  Mercury,  and  therefore  not  touch- 
ed. The  slaves  had  the  permission  of  be- 
ing merry  and  free  during  these  festivals  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  herald 
proclaimed,  Qup^^i  Kot/isr,  ovx.  st'  Av-3-scT<<g/*, 
i.  e.  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  festivals 
are  at  an  end.     ^lian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  41. 

AnthIa,  a  sister  of  Priam,  seized  by  the 
Greeks.  She  compelled  the  people  of  Pal- 
lene  to  burn  their  ships,  and  build  Scione. 
Polyan-  7,  c.  47. 

AjfTHiuM,  a  town  of  Thrace,  afterwards 
called  ApoUonia.  [The  name  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  Sozopolis,  and  is  now  pro- 
nounced Sizeboli.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. A  city  of 

Italy. 

Anthius,  (fiowery,)  a  name  of  Bacchus 
worshipped  at  Athens.  He  had  also  a  statue 
at  Patrae. 

ANTHO,adaugh(erof  AmuliuskingofAlba. 

Anthropophagi,  a  people  of  Scythia  that 
fed  on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the 
country  of  the  Massagetaj.  Plin.  4,  c.  12, 1. 
6,  c.  30.— Jlfeia,  2,  c.  1. 

Anthylla,  a  city  of  Egypt  [about  west 
from  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
north-west  from  Naucratis.  It  is  supposed 
by  Larcher  to  have  been  the  same  with  Gy- 
naecopolis.  It  maintained  the  queens  of  the 
country  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  AlheiicEus 
\\  in  girdles.     Herodot.  2,  c.  98. 

Antia  lex  was  made  for  the  suppression 
of  luxury  at  Rome.  Its  particulars  are  not 
known.  The  enactor  was  Antius  Restio,who 
afterwards  never  supped  abroad  for  fear  of 
being  himself  a  witness  of  the  profusion  and 
extravagance  which  his  law  meant  to  destroy, 
but  without  effect.     Macrob.  3,  c.  17. 

Anticlea,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus  and 
Amphithea.  Her  father,  who  was  a  famous 
robber,  permitted  Sisyphus,  son  of  jEoIus,  to 
enjoy  the  favours  of  his  daughter,  and  Anti- 
clea was  really  pregnant  of  Ulysses  when  she 
married  Laertes  king  of  Ithaca.  Laertes  was 
nevertheless  the  reputed  father  of  Ulysses. 
Ulysses  is  reproached  by  Ajas  in  Odd.  Met. 
Ji?  being  the  son  of  Sisyphus.     It  is  said  that 


Anticlea  killed  herself  when  she  heard  a  false 
report  of  her  son's  death.  Homer.  Od.  11, 
12.—Hygin.  fab.  201,  243.— Pat/x  10,  c.  29. 

AkticiJdes,  a  Greek  historian,  whose 
works  are  now  lost.  They  are  quoted  by 
AllierKEUS,  and  Pint,  in  Alex. 

Anticragus,  [a  detached  chain  of  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Cragus  in  Lycia,  running  in  a 
north-east  direction  along  the  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Glaucus.]     Strab.4. 

Anticrates,  a  Spartan,  who  wounded 
Epaminondas,  the  T'heban  general,  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea.     Plufin  Ages. 

Anticyra,  [a  city  of  Phocis,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  a  small  peninsula  in  the  Sinus  Corin- 
thiacus,  west  of  the  Sinus  Crissa^us.  It  is 
supposed  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  city 
called  by  Homer  Cyparissa.  Above  the  port 
was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Neptune.  Its 
modern  name  is  Aspro-Spilia,  or  the  uliile 
houses,  from  some  traces  of  buildings  which 
still  remain.  There  was  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Thessaly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sper- 
chius. — Both  these  places  were  famous  for  the 
hellebore  which  they  produced,  the  great  re- 
medy for  madness  among  the  ancients.  Slra- 
bo  says  that  the  second  Anticyra  produced 
better  iiellebore  than  the  first,  but  that  the 
article  was  better  prepared  at  the  latter. 
The  proverb  Navigtt  Anticyram  was  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  person  deemed  insane. 
Horace  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  allude 
to  l/iree  places  of  this  name,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, the  poet  merely  speaks  of  a  head  so 
insane  as  not  to  be  cured  by  the  produce  of 
three  Anticyras,  if  there  even  were  three  and 
not  two  merely.]  Pans.  10,  c.  36. — Horal. 
2,  Sal.  3,  v.  166.  De.  Art.  Poet.  v.  300.— 
Persius  4,  v.  16.— Slrab.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3— 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  53. 

Antidotus,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphranor.     Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

Antigejves,  one  of  Alexander's  general?,, 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.  Curt.  5,  c 
14. 

Antigenidas,  a  famous  musician  of  The- 
bes, disciple,  to  Philoxenus.  He  taught  his 
pupil  Ismenias  to  despise  thejudgment  of  the 
populace.     Clc.  in  Brut.  97. 

Antigona,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was 
wife  to  king  Pyrrhus.     Plul.  in  Pyrrh. 

Antigone,  a  daughter  of  CEdipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  his  mother  Jocasta.  She  paid 
the  last  sad  offices  to  her  brother  Polynices, 
against  the  positive  orders  of  Creon,  who, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  ordered  her  to  be  buried 
alive.  She  however  killed  herself  before  the 
sentence  was  executed,  and  Hccmon,  the 
king's  son,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  her, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  her  pardon, 
killed  himself  on  her  grave.  The  death  of 
Antigone  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles.  The  Athenians  were  so  pleas- 
ed with  it  at  the  first  representation,  that  they 
presented  the  author  with  the  government  of 
Samos.  This  tragedy  was  represented  32 
times  at  Athens,  without  interruption.  So- 
phocl.in  Anlig.—Hygin.  fab.  67,  72,  243,, 
<2^A.—Apollod.3,  c.  5 — Ovid.  Trisf.3,e\.  3, 
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—Fkilostrat.  2,  c.  '29.— Stat.  Thtb.  12,  v.  350. 

A  claughterof  Eiirytiou  kin»  of  Phthiain 

'I'lu'ssaly.     jJpotlod. A  tlau^jhter  of  Lao- 

medon.  She  wjts  the  sifter  of  Priam,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stork  for  comparing  herself 
to  J  u DO.      thnd.  Mfi.  6,  V.  93. 

ANTifiOMiAift  town  of  Epirus,  [south-west 
of  Apollonia.]  Pli?i.4,c.  1. One  of  Ma- 
cedonia, [in  the  district  of  Mygdonia,]  found- 
ed by  An'igoniis,  son  of  Gonatas.     Id.  4,  c. 

10 One  in   Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the 

Orontes,  (built  by  Antigonus,  and  intended 
f<3  the  rei-idence  of  the  govenors  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  but  destroyed  by  him  when  SeJeu- 
i'.ia  was  built,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to 

the   latter  city.]     Ulrab.    16. Another  in 

Bithynia,  called  also  Nicaea.  Id.  12. An- 
other in  A  rcadia,  ( founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 

ancient  Mantinea.]     Paus.ii,c.  li. One  of 

Troas  in  Asia  IVlinor,  [probably  the  same 
with  that  which  was  called  Alexandria.] 
cilrnb.  13. 

Ajvtigoncs,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Philip,  Alexander's  father.  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  after  the  king's  death, 
he  received  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia. 
He  united  with  Aritipater  and  Ptolemy,  to 
destroy  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes  :  and  after 
t!ie  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  made  continual 
\var  against  Eumenes,  whom,  after  three 
Tears  of  various  fortune,  he  took  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death.  He  afterwards  declared 
war  against  Cassander,  and  had  several  en- 
gagements by  his  generals  with  Lysimachus. 
He  obliged  Seleucus  to  retire  from  Syria, 
and  fly  for  refuge  and  safety  to  Egypt.  Ptole- 
my, who  had  established  himself  in  Egypt, 
j)romised  to  defend  Seleucus,  and  from  that 
time  all  friendship  ceased  between  Ptolemy 
and  Antigonus,  and  a  neWwar  was  begun,  [in 
which  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus  and 
('assander  arrayed  themselves  against  Anti- 
gonus. After  varied  success,  the  confede- 
sates  made  a  treaty  with  him  and  surrender- 
ed tr>  him  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Asia, 
iijjon  condition  that  the  Grecian  cities  should 
remain  free.  I'his  treaty  was  soon  broken, 
and  Ptolemy  made  a  descent  into  Lesser 
Asia  and  on  some  of  the  Greek  isles,  which 
was  at  lirst  successful,  but  he  was  defeated  in 
a  sea-llgiit  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigo 
•-HIS,  who  took  the  island  of  Cyprus,  made 
16,000  prisoners,  and  sunk  200  of  his  ships.] 
After  this  famous  naval  battle,  which  hap- 
pened 26  years  after  Alexander's  death,  An- 
tigonus and  his  son  assumed  the  title  of  kings, 
am!  tlieir  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
rest  of  Alexander's  generals.  [From  this 
period,  B.  C,  30G,  his  own  reign  in  Asia,  that 
of  Ptoleuiy  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  other 
caj)tains  of  Alexander  in  their  respeftive  ter- 
ritories, properly  commetifc.  Antigonus  now 
formed  the  design  of  driving  Ptolemy  from 
llgypt,  but  failed.  His  power  soon  became 
«o  formidable  that  a  new  confederacy  was 
fbrmect  against  bim  by  Cassander,  Lysima- 
chus, Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  contending 
parties  met  in  the  plain  of  Ipsus  in  Phrvgia. 
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D.  C.  301.  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  died 
of  his  wounds,  and  his  son  Demetrius  fled 
from  the  field.  Antigonus  was  }J4  years 
old  when  he  died.]  During  his  life,  he 
was  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  Syria: 
but  after  his  death,  his  son  Demetrius  Tost 
Asia,  and  established  himself  in  Macedonia 
upon  the  death  of  Cassander,  and  some  time 
after  attempted  to  recover  his  former  posses- 
sions, but  died  in  captivity,  in  the  court  of  his 
son-in-law,  Seleucus,  Antigonus  was  con- 
cerned in  the  different  intrigues  of  the  Greeks. 
He  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  JFAo- 
lians,  and  was  highly  respected  by  the  .Mhe- 
uians,  to  whom  he  showed  himselfvery  liber- 
al and  indulgent.  Antigonus  discharged  some 
of  his  officcis  because  they  spent  their  timeia 
taverns,  and  he  gave  their  commissions  to 
common  soldiers,  who  performed  their  duty 
with  punctuality.  A  certain  poet  called  him 
divine;  but  the  king  despised  his  flattery, 
and  bade  him  go  and  inquire  of  his  servants 
whether  he  was  really  what  he  supposed 
him.  Strab.  13. — Diod.  17,  &c. — Pans.  1,  c. 
6,  &c. — JuHin.  13,  14,  and  15. — C.  JVep.  in 
Evmen. — Flid.  in  Demelr.  Eumen.  Sc  Arat. 

Gonatas,  [so    called  from   the  place   of 

his  birth,]  son  of  Demetrius,  and  grandson  to 
Antigonus,  was  king  of  Macedonia.  He  con- 
quered tlie  Gauls,  [who  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion int»  his  kingdom,]  and  at  last  was  ex- 
pelled by  Pyrrhus,  who  seized  the  throne. 
[He  afterwards  recovered  a  great  part  of 
Macedonia,  and  followed  Pyrrhusto  Iheneigh- 
bourhood  of  Argos.  In  a  conflict  that  ensued 
there,  pyrrhus  was  slain.]  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  all  Macedonia,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving  his  son 
Demetrius  [the  2d]  to  succeed,  B.  C.  243. 
Justin.  21  and  25. — Polyb. — Plut.inDemetr. 

The  guardian  ofhis  nephew,  Philip,  the 

son  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow  of 
Demetrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  He 
was  called  Doson,  from  his  promising  much 
and  giring  nothing.  He  conquered  Cleo- 
menes  king  of  Sparta,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire into  Egypt,  because  he  favoured  the 
^tolians  against  the  Greeks.  He  died  B.  C. 
221,  after  a  reign  of  11  years,  leaving  his 
crown  to  the  lawful  possessor,  Philip,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cruelties  and  the 
war  he  made  against  the  Romans.  Justiyu 
28  and  29.~-PoIyb,  2.—Plut.  in  Cleom.— 
A  son  of  Aristobulus  [the  2d]  king  of  Judaea, 
who  obtained  an  army  from  the  king  of  Par- 
thia,  by  promising  him  1000  talents  and  500 
women.  With  these  foreign  troops  he  at- 
tacked his  country,andcutofftheearsofHyr- 
canus  [his  uncle]  to  make  him  unfit  for  the 
priesthood.  Herod,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  look  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  put  to 
death  by    Antony.     Joseph.  14. — Dioti.     k 

Pint,  in  Anton. Carystius,    an   historian 

in  the  age  ofPhiladelphus,  who  wrote  the  lives 
ol  Fotno  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  [also  an 
heroic  poem,  entitled  "  Autipater,"  mention- 
ed by  Athenffius,  and  other  works.  The  on- 
ly remains  we  have  of  them  are  his  "collec- 
tions of  wonderful  Stnries"  concerning  aninraft 
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ivtid  other  natural  bodie"!.  This  work  was 
I'u-st  published  at  Basle,  1568,  and  Avas  after- 
tvards  reprinted  at  Leyden  by  Meursius, 
1619,  in  4to.  It  forms  a  part  also  of  the  vo- 
lume entitled,  Hislorinrum  Mirabilium  Auc- 
lures  Grmci,  printed  at  Lsyden  in  1622,  in 
4to.]     Diog.—Alhen. 

Antilibanus,  [a  rido;e  of  mountains  in 
Syria,  east  of  and  running  parallel  with  the 
ridge  of  Libanus.  Nearit  rises  the  Orontes.] 
Strab.—Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Antii.ochus,  a  king  of  Messenia. The 

eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydioe.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was 
killed  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora.  Ho- 
iner.  Od.  4. —  Ovid.  Hero  id.  says  he  was  killed 
by  Hector. A  poet  who  wrote  a  panegy- 
ric upon  Lysander,  and   received  a  hat  filled 

with  silver.     Plul.  in  Lys. An  historian 

commended  by  Dionijs.  Hal. 

Antimachus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Ionia.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  age  and  genealogy  of 
Homer,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  him  a  na- 
tive of  Colophon.  He  wrote  a  poeni  upon  the 
Theban  war  ;  and  before  he  had  brought  his 
heroes  to  the  city  of  Thebes,  he  had  filled  24 
books.  [At  a  public  recital  of  this  poem  all 
his  auditory  deserted  him  except  Plato,  upon 
which  Antimachus  declared  that  he  would 
read  on,  as  Plato  alone  was  equal  to  a  whole 
andience.  Quintilian  ranks  him  next  to  Ho- 
mer in  Epic  poetry,  but  at  a  great  distance. 
The  emperor  Adrian  endeavoured  to  revive 
his  fame  when  it  was  almost  forgotten,  and  to 
rank  him  above  Homer,  but  in  vain]  He 
was  surnamed  Clarius,  from  Claros,  a  moun- 
tain near  Colophon,  where  he  was  born.  [He 
flourished  about  408  B.  C]  Pans.  9,  c.  35. 
— Plut.  in  Lysand.  Sc  Timol. — Properl.  2,  el. 

34,  v.  45. —  Qiiiniil.  10,  c.  1 Another  poet 

of  the  same  name,  surnamed  Psecas,  because 

he    praised   himself.     Suidas. A    Trojan 

whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  the  restoring  of 
Helen  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses,  who  had 
come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her.  His 
sons,  Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  kiUe  1 
by  Agamemnon.  Homer.  //.ll,v.  123,1.  12, 

188. A  native  of  Helispolis,  who  wrote  a 

poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  3780 
verses. 

Antinoe,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias, 
Apollod.  l.—Paus.  8,  c.  11. 

Antinoeia,  annual  sacrifices  and  quin- 
quennial games  in  hoaour  of  Antinous,  insti- 
tuted by  the  emperor  Adrian  at  Mantinea, 
where  Antinous  was  worshipped  as  a  divini- 
ty. [They  were  celebrated  also  at  Argos.] 
Antinoopolis  [or  Antinoe,]  a  town  ol 
Egypt,  buili  in  honour  of  Antinous,  [opposite 
Hermopolis  Magna,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  previously  an  obscure  place 
called  Besa,  but  became  a  magnificent  city, 
vid.  Antinous.  It  is  now  called  Ensene,  and 
a  revered  sepulchre  has  also  caused  it  to  re 
ceive  the  name  of  Shck-Abadi.] 

AwTiNous,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom 
the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond, 
that  at  his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him, 
and  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been 


changed  into  a  constellation.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile.  [According to  another  account,  Adrian, 
consulting  an  oracle  at  Besa,  was  informed 
that  he  was  threatened  with  great  danger,  un- 
less a  person  that  was  dear  to  him,  was  immo- 
lated for  his  preservation.  Upon  hearing 
this  Antinous  threw  himself  from  a  rock  in- 
to the  Nile  as  an  offering  for  the  safety  of  the 
emperor,  who  built  Antinoopolis  on  the  spot, 

in  memory  of  him.] A  native  of  Ithaca, 

son  of  Eupeithes  and  one  ofPenelope's  suitors. 
He  was  brutal  and  cruel  in  his  manners  ;  and 
excited  his  companions  to  destroy  Telema- 
chus,  whose  advice  comforted  his  mother 
Penelope.  When  Ulysses  returned  home, 
he  came  to  the  palace  in  a  beggar's  dress, 
and  begged  for  bread,  which  Antinous  refus- 
ed, and  even  struck  him.  After  Ulysses  had 
discovered  himself  to  Telemachus,  and  Ea- 
mseus,  he  attacked  the  suitors,  who  were  ig- 
norant who  he  was,  and  killed  Antinous 
among  the  first.  Homer.  Od.  1,  16,  17  and 
22.~Propert.  2,  el.  5,  v.  7. 

Antiochia,  a  city  of  Syria,  once  the  third 
city  of  the  world  for  beauty,  greatness,  and 
population.  [It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  in  memory  of  his  father  Antiochus,  on 
the  river  Orontes,  about  20  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  was  equi-distaat  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria,  being  about  700  milei 
from  each.  Here  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour 
were  first  called  Christians,  and  the  chief  pa- 
triarch of  Asia  resided.  It  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Tetrapolis,  being  di- 
vided as  it  were  into  four  cities,  each  having 
its  separate  wall,  besides  a  common  one  en- 
closing all.  The  first  was  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  second  by  those  who  repaired 
thither  on  its  being  made  the  capital  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  empire,  the  third  by  Sei- 
leueus  Callinicus,  and  the  fourth  by  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes.  It  is  now  called  Anfakia, 
and  has  suffered  severely  by  a  late  earthquake. 
At  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  below  was 
a  celebrated  grove  called  Daphne  ;  whence, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called 
Antiochia   near     Daphne,      vid.      Daphne.] 

Dionys.   Perieg- .\  city  called  also  Nisi- 

bis,  in  Mesopotamia, built  by  Seleucus,  son  of 

Antiochus. A    city     of   Pisidia,    [situate 

however,  in  Phrygia, above  Pisidia.] Aci- 

ty  [at  the  foot]  of  mount  Cragus. Another 

in  Margiana, called  Alexandria  and  Seleucia. 

Another  [at  the  foot]  of  mount  Taurus, 

[in  the  province  of  Syria,  called  Comagene.] 
Another  of  Caria,  on  the  river  Mean- 
der. 

Antiochis,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  An- 
tiochus, the  son  of  Seleucus. A   tribe  of 

Athens. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Soler,  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  oi  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  a  lin- 
gering disease,  which  none  of  his  father's 
physicians  could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it 
was  discovered  that  his  pulse  was  more  ir- 
regular than  usual  when  Stratonice  his  stcp- 
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mother  entered  his  room,  and  that  love  for 
her  was  the  cause  of  his  illness.  This  wis 
told  the  father,  who  willingly  gave  Stratoiiice 
to  his  SOD,  that  his  immode:  ate  love  might  not 
cause  his  death.  He  died  291  B.  C  after  a 
reign  of  19  years.  [He  was  called  Soler  or 
i>aviour  by  the  provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  fr;  in 
his  having  freed  them  from  tlie  Gauls,  whom 
he  defeated  in  battle.]     Justin.  17,  c.  2,&c. — 

yal.   Max.    S.—Polyb.   4.  Ap[nan. 1  he 

second  of  that  name,  surnamed  Theos  (God) 
by  the  Milesians,  because  he  put  to  denlh 
their  tyrant  Timarchus,  waa  sou  and  successor 
of  Antiochus  Soter.  [In  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  a  bloody  war  broke  out  between  him 
and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt.  During 
this,  he  lost  all  his  provinces  beyond  the 
Euphrates  by  a  revolt  of  the  Parthians  and 
the  Bactrians.  These  losses  compelled  him 
to  sue  for  peace  unto  Ptolemy,  and  it  was  on- 
ly granted  "Ijn  condition  of  his  divorcing  his 
former  wife  Laodice,and  marrying  Ptolemy's 
daughter  Berenice.  The  male  issue  of  this 
marriage  were  also  to  succeed  to  the  crown, 
rtolemy  died  two  years  after  this,  and  An- 
tiochus repudiated  Berenice  and  restored 
Laodice.  The  latter  resolving  to  secure  the 
succession  to  her  son,  poisoned  Antiochus,] 
and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  features  were 
similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as  king.  Ar- 
temon, subservient  to  her  will,  pretended  to 
be  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  called  all  the  mi- 
nisters, and  recommended  to  them  Seleucus, 
surnamed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his 
successor.  After  this  ridiculous  imposture, 
it  was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a 
natural  death,  andLaodice  placed  her  son  on 
the  throne,  and  dispatched  Berenice  and  her 
son,  246  years  before  the  christian  era.    .4;;- 

pian. The  third  of  that  name,  surnamed 

the  Grea<,  brother  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,was 
king  of  Syria  and  Asia,  and  reigned  36  years. 
He  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater  at 
Raphia,  [and  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
him  the  whole  of  Coelesyria  and  Palestine. 
He  was  more  successful,  however,  in  Upper 
Asia,  where  he  recovered  possession  of  Me- 
dia, and  made  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia  and  Bactria,  who  agreed  to  aid  him  in 
regaining  other  of  his  former  provi  ces,  if 
their  respective  kingdoms  were  secured  to 
them.  He  crossed  over  also  into  India,  and 
renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that 
country.]  After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he 
endeavoured  to  crush  his  infant  son  Epi- 
phanes ;  but  his  guardians  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  Romans,  and  Antiochus  was  compel- 
led to  resign  his  pretensions.  He  conquered 
the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  of  which  some 
cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome;  and  Annibal, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  encourag- 
ed him  to  make  war  against  Italy.  He  dis- 
trusted however  the  sincerity  of  Annibal.  His 
measures  were  dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to 
the  advice  of  the  Carthaginian  commander, 
^nd  he  was  conquered  and  obliged  to  retire 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly  fine 
of  2000  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  revenues 
being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to 
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plunder  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiana,  which 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  killed 
him  with  his  followers,  lb?  years  before  the 
christian  era.  [Accordingto  Aurelius  Victor, 
he  became  very  dissolute  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  was  killed  at  an  entertainment  by  a 
guest  whom  he  had  insulted.]  In  his  char- 
acter of  kii.g,  Antiochus  was  humane  and  li- 
beral, the  patron  of  learning,  and  the  friend 
of  merit:  and  he  published  an  edict,  ordering 
his  subjects  never  to  obey  except  his  com- 
mands were  consistent  wiih  the  laws  of  the 
country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Philo- 
pater, Autiochu;  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius, 
The  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  Justin. 
31  and  33— 67ra6.  \Q.—Liv.  34,  c.  S9.—Flor. 

2,  c.  1. — Ajipian.    Bell.  Syr. The   fourth 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  or  JHus- 
trious,  was  king  of  Syria,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Seleucus,  and  reigned  eleven 
years.  He  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  was  so 
cruel  to  the  Jews,  that  they  called  him  Epi- 
inanes,  or  Furious,  and  not  Epijihanes.  He 
attempted  to  plunder  Perscpolis  without  ef- 
fect. He  was  of  a  voracious  appetite,  and 
fond  of  childish  diversions  ;  he  used  for  his 
pleasure  to  empty  bags  of  money  in  the 
streets,  to  see  the  people's  eagerness  to  gather 
it ;  he  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  the 
populace,  and  was  fond  of  perfuming  him- 
self to  excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  he 
could  at  Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a 
servant,  and  danced  with  such  indecency 
among  the  stage-players,  that  even  the  most 
dissipate  and  shameless  blushed  at  the  sight. 
[It  is  of  this  Antiochus  that  some  relate  the  at- 
tempt to  plunder  the  temple  in  Elimais.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  repulsed  in  this  attempt; 
and  to  have  died  of  a  sudden  and  severe  mala- 
dy when  marching  to  extirpate  the  Jews.] 
Polijbius. — Justin.  34,  c  3. The  fifth,  sur- 
named £wpa<or,  or  JVo6/e,succeeded  his  father 
Epiphanes  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  164  B.  C. 
He  made  a  peace  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  was  put  to  death  by 
his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said  that  the  crown 
was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that  it  had  been 
seized  from  his  father.  Justin.  34. — Joseph. 
12. The  sixth,  king  of  Syria,  was  sur- 
named Theos.  His  father  Alexander  Balas, 
intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  INIalcus,  an 
Arabian;  and  he  received  the  crown  from 
Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  Deme- 
trius, whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he  had 
been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Tryphon  murder- 
ed him,  143  B.  C.  and  reigned  in  his  place  for 

three    years.     Joseph.    13. The  seventh, 

called  Sideles,  or  the  Hunter,  reigned  nine 
years.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  was 
afraid  of  Tryphon,  and  concealed  himself,  but 
he  soon  obtained  the  means  of  destroying  his 
enemy.  He  made  war  against  Phraatesking 
of  Parthia,  [entered  Parthia,  and  regained  the 
provinces  which  Phraateshad  separated  from 
the  Syrian  empire.  His  soldiers  however  hav- 
ing been  dispersed  after  this  in  winter-quar- 
ters, were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces,  and 
Antiochus  along  with  them.l    Just-in.  36.  c 
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1. — Appian.  Bell.  Syr. The  eighth,  sur- 

named  Grj/pits,  from  his  aquiline  nose,  was 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicanor  by  Cleopatra.  His 
brother  Seleucus  was  destroyed  by  Cleopatra, 
and  he  himself  [some  time  after,  on  his  mani- 
festing an  inclination  to  be  independent  of  his 
mother,]  would  have  shared  the  same  fate, 
had  he  not  discovered  his  mother's  artifice, 
and  compelled  her  to  drink  the  poison  which 
was  prepared  for  himself.  He  killed  Alexan- 
der Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  set  to  oppose 
him  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  was  at  last 
assassinated  B.  C.  1 12,  after  a  reign  of  [29 
years  according  to  Josephus,  and  26  years  ac- 
cording to  Porphyrius.]     Justin.  39,  &e. — 

Joseph. — Appian, The  ninth,    surnamed 

Cjjsenicus,  from  the  city  of  Cyzicus  where 
he  received  his  education,  was  son  of  Antio- 
chus  Sidetes,  by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who 
ceded  to  him  Ccelosyria,  part  of  his  patri- 
mony. He  was  at  last  conquered  by  his  ne- 
phew Seleucus  near  Antioch,  and  rather  than 
to  continue  prisoner  in  his  hands,  he  killed 
himself,  B.  C.  93.  While  a  private  man,  he 
seemed  worthy  to  reign  ;  but  when  on  the 
throne,  he  was  dissolute  and  tyrannical.  He 
was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  invented  some 
useful    military  engines.     Appian. — Joseph. 

The  tenth,  was  ironically  surnamed  Pi- 

OMS,  because  he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of  hi? 
father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  son  of 
Antiochus  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleucu- 
the  son  of  Grypus  from  Syria,  and  was  killed 
in  a  battle  he  fought  against  the  Parthians,  in 
the  cause  of  the  Galatians.  Joseph  — Ap- 
pian.— After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the 
royal  family  or  usurpers,  who  under  a  good 
or  false  title,  under  the  name  of  Antiochus  or 
his  relations,  established  themselves  for  a  lit- 
tle time  as  sovereigns  either  of  Syria,  or  Da- 
mascus, or  other  dependent  provinces.  At 
last  Antiochus,  surname  I  Asiaticus,  the  son 
of  Antiochus  the  ninth,  was  restored  to  his 
paternal  throne  by  the  influence  of  LuculUis 
the  Roman  general,  on  the  expulsion  of  Ti- 
graneskingof  Armenia  from  the  Syrian  do- 
minions ;  but  four  years  after,  Fompey  de- 
posed him,  and  observed,  that  he  who  hid 
himjelf  while  an  usurpersat  upon  his  throne, 
ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From  that  time,  B. 
C.  65,  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguisheu.  Jus- 
fin.  40. A  philosopher  of  Ascalon,  famous 

for  his  writings,  and  the  respect  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  his  pupils,  L'lcuUus,  Cice- 
ro, and  Brutus.  Flul.  in  Lucull. An  his- 
torian of  Syracuse,  son  of  Xenophanes,  who 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  history  of  Si- 
cily, in  nine  books,  in  which  he  began  at  the 

age  of  king  Cocalus.     Strah. — Diod.  12. 

A  sculptor,  said  to  have  made  the  famous  sta- 
tue of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludoviai  gar- 
dens at  Rome. 

Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Polyxo,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceive  her,  chan;;ed  himself  into  a 
saiyr.     She  became  pregnant,  and,  to  avoid 


the  resentment  of  her  father,  she  fled  to 
mount  Cithffiron,  where  she  brought  forth 
twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus.  She  exposed 
them,  to  prevent  discovery,  but  they  were 
preserved.  After  this  she  fled  to  Epopeus, 
king  of  Sicyon,  who  married  her.  Some  say 
that  Epopeus  carried  her  away,  for  which 
action  Nycteus  made  war  against  him,  and 
at  his  death  left  his  crown  to  his  brother  Ly- 
cus,  intreating  him  to  continue  the  war  and 
punish  the  ravisher  of  his  daughter  Lycus 
obeyed  his  injunctions,  killed  Epopeus,  and 
recovered  Antiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  mar- 
ried, though  his  niece.  His  first  wife,  Dirce, 
was  jealous  of  his  new  connection;  she  pre- 
vailed upon  her  husband,  and  Antiope  was 
delivered  into  her  hands,  and  confined  in  9. 
prison,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  An- 
tiope, after  many  years  imprisonment,  obtain- 
ed means  to  escape,  and  went  after  her  sons, 
who  undertook  to  avenge  her  wrongs  upon 
Lynus  and  his  wife  Dirce.  They  took 
Thebes,  put  theking  to  death,  and  tied  Dirce 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
till  she  died.  Bacchus  changed  her  into  a 
fountain,  and  deprived  Antiope  of  the  use  of 
her  senses.  In  this  forlorn  situation  she  wan- 
dered all  over  Greece,  and  at  last  found  re- 
lief from  Phocus,  son  of  Ornytion,  who  cured 
her  of  her  disorder,  and  married  her.  Hi/- 
gii'us,  fab.  7,  says  that  Antiope  was  divorced 
hy  Lycus,  because  she  had  been  ravished  by 
Epopeus,  whom  he  calls  Epaphus,  and  that 
after  her  repudiation  she  became  pregnant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  married  Dirce, 
who  suspected  that  her  husband  still  kept 
the  company  of  Antiope,  upon  which  she  im- 
prisoned her.  Antiope  however  escaped 
from  her  confinement,  and  brought  forth  on 
mount  Cithaii  on.  Some  authors  have  called 
her  daughter  of  Asopus,  because  she  was 
born  on  the  hanks  of  that  river.  The  Scho- 
limt  OQ  Apollon.  1,  v.  735,  maintains  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  name,  one  the 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  and  the  other  of  Aso- 
pus, and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Paus.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c  n.—Oviii.  6.  Met.  v. 
1 10  -  Apoliod.  3,  c.  5.—Propert.  3,  el.  15.— 
Horn.  Od.  11,  v.  259. — Hi/gin.  fab.  7,  8,  and 

155. A  daughter   of  Mars,  queen  of  the 

Amazons,  taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  and 
given  in  marriage  to  Theseus.  She  is  also 
called  Hippolyte.  vid  Hippolyte. 

Antiparos,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean 
sea,  opposite  Paros,  [and  separated  from  it 
by  a  strait  about  7  miles  wide.  Its  most 
ancient  name  was  Olearos,  and  it  was  set- 
tled by  a  colony  of  Sidonians.  This  island  is 
famous  for  its  grotto,  which  is  of  great  depth, 
and  wris  believed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
communicate  beneath  the  waters  with  some 
of  the  neghbouring  islands.] 

Antipater,  [a  Macedonian  of  noble  birth, 
distinguished  by  his  natural  talents  and  ex- 
cellent education.  He  was  minister  to  Philip, 
and  during  the  absence  of  Alexander  in  Asia, 
was  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  of  all 
Greece.]  Antipater  exerted  himself  in  the 
cause  of  his  king ;  he  mado  war  against 
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Sparta,  and  was  soon  after  called  into  Per- 
sia with  a  reinforcement  by  Alexander.  He 
has  been  suspected  of  giving  poison  to  Alex- 
ander, to  raise  himself  to  power. — After  A- 
lexander's  death,  his  generals  divided  the  em- 
pire among  themselves,  and  [the  government 
of  the  European  provinces]  was  allotted  to 
Antipater.  The  wars  which  Greece,  and 
chiefly  Athens,  meditated  during  Alexander's 
life,  now  burst  forth  with  uncommon  fury  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was  received. 
The  Athenians  levied  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  and  equipped  200  ships  against  Ann- 
pater,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Their 
expedition  was  attended  with  much  success. 
Antipater  was  routed  in  Thessaly,  and  even 
besieged  in  the  town  of  Lamia.  But  when 
Leosthenes  the  Athenian  general  was  mortal- 
ly wounded  under  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the 
fortune  of  the  war  was  changed.  Antipater 
obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  soon 
after  received  a  reinforcement  from  Crate- 
rus  from  Asia,  with  which  he  conquered  the 
Athenians  at  Cranon  in  Thessaly-  After  this 
defeat,  Antipater  and  Craterus  marched  into 
BcEotia,  and  conquered  the  ^tolians,  and 
granted  peace  to  the  Athenians,  on  the  con- 
ditions which  Leosthenes  had  proposed  to 
Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia,  viz.  that 
he  should  be  absolute  master  over  them.  Be- 
sides this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambassa- 
dors, Demades  Phocion  and  Xenocrates, 
that  they  should  deliver  into  their  hands  the 
orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  whose 
eloquence  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen,  and  bad  been  the  primary 
causes  of  the  war.  The  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted, [the  popular  government,  that  of  So- 
lon, was  abolished,  and  a  Macedonian  gover- 
nor with  a  garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens.] 
Antipater  and  Craterus  were  the  first  who, 
made  hostile  preparations  against  Perdiccas; 
and  during  that  time,  Polysperchon  defeated 
the  iEtolians,  who  made  an  invasion  into 
Macedonia.  Antipater  gave  assistance  to 
Eumenes  in  Asia,  against  Antigonus  accord- 
ing to  Justin.  14,  c.  2.  At  his  death,  B.  C. 
319,  Antipater  appointed  Polysperchon  mas 
ter  of  all  his  possessions;  and  as  he  was  the 
oldest  of  all  the  generals  and  successors  of 
Alexander,  he  recommended  that  he  might 
be  the  supreme  ruler  in  their  councils,  that 
every  thing  might  be  done  according  to  his 
judgment.  As  for  his  son  Cassander,  he  left 
him  in  a  subordinate  station  under  Polysper 
clion.  But  Cassander  was  of  too  aspiring  i 
disposition  tamely  to  obey  his  father's  injunc- 
tions. He  recovered  Macedonia,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  Curt.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  10 
—Justin.  '1,12,13,  k.c.—Diod.  17,  18,  &c. 
C  J^ep.  m  Plioc.  4^  Eumen. — Plut.  in  Eumen 

Alexand.  Sic. A  son  of  Cassander,   Uinj 

of  Macedonia,  and  son-in  law  of  Lysimachus. 
He  killed  his  mother,  because  she  wished  his 
brother  Alexander  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
Alexander,  to  revenge  the  death  of  hi 
mother,  solicited  the  assistance  of  Deme- 
trius; but  peace  was  re-established  between 
64 


the  two  brothers  by  the  adviceof  Lysimachus, 
and  soon  after  Demetrius  killed  Antipater, 
and  made  himself  king  of  Macedonia,  294  B. 

C.  Justin.  26,  c.  1 A  king  of  Macedonia, 

who  reigned  only  45  days,   277  B.  C. A 

[powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod.  Hq  was 
appointed  governor  of  Judea  by  Caesar,  whom 
he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  Jo- 
seph  A  celebrated  sophist  of  Hieropolis, 

preceptor  to  the  children  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus. [A  philosopher  of  Sidon,  or  Tar- 
sus, commended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca,  flou- 
rished about  80  B.  C.  He  was  the  disciple 
Hud  successor   of  Diogenes  the    Babylonian, 

and  his  chief  opponent  v/as  Carneades.] 

A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two  bonks 

of  letters. A  poet  of  Thessalonica,  in  the 

age  of  Augustus. 

Antipatria,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  [on  the 
eastern  confines,  north-east  of  Nictea.]  Liv- 
31,  c.  27. 

Antipatris,  [or  Capharsaba,  a  town  of 
Palestine,  situate  in  Samaria,  near  the  coast, 
south-east  of  ApoUonias.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  called  Antipatris,  in 
honour  of  his  father  Antipater.] 

Antiphanes,  an    ingenious    statuary    of 

Argos.     Pans.  5,  c.  17. A  comic  poet  of 

Rhodes,  or  rather  of  Smyrna,  who  wrote 
above  90  comedies,  and  died  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  by  the  fall  of  an  apple  upon  his 

head A  physician  of  Delos,  who  used  to 

say  that  diseases  originated  from  the  variety 
of  food  that  was  eaten.     Clem.  Alex. — Athen. 

Antiphates,  a  king  of  the  Laestrygones, 
descended  from  Lamus,  the  founder  of  For- 
mise.  Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came 
upon  his  coast,  and  sent  three  men  to  exa- 
mine the  country  .^Antiphates  devoured  one  of 
them,  and  pursued  tlie  others,  and  sunk  the 
fleet  of  Ulysses  with  stones,  except  the  ship 
in  which  Ulysses  was.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  232. 

Antiphili  portus,  a  harbour  on  the  A- 
frican  side  of  the  Red  Sea.     Strab.  16. 

AntphIlus,  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes  at   the  siege   of  Lamia  against 

Antipater.      Diod.  18. A  .noble   painter, 

who  represented  a  youth  leaning  over  a  fire 
and  blowing  it,  from  which  the  whole  house 
seemed  to  be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyp- 
tian by  birth ;  he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was 
disciple  to  Ctesidemus.     Phn.  33,  c.  10. 

Antiphon,  a  poet. A  native  of  Rham- 

nus.  called  Nestor,  from  his  eloquence  and 
prudence.  [He  was  the  first  who  wrote 
precepts  on  oratory.  He  exerted  himself  in 
establishing  the  tyranny  of  the  400  at  Athens, 
and  was  for  this  off'ence  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. 60  orations  under  his  name  were  for- 
merly extant,  but  there  now  remain  only  16. 
They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek 

Orators.] An  Athenian  who   interpreted 

dreams,  and  wrote  an  history  of  his  art.    Cir. 

de  Div.  1  and  2. A  poet  of  Attica,   who 

wrote  tragedies,  epic  poems,  and  orations. 
Dionysius  put  him  to  death,  because  he  refused 
to  praise  his  compositions.  Being  onee  asked 
by  the  tvrafit,  what  brass  was  the  best  ?  he 
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answered,  that  with  which  the  statues  of  Har- 
luodius  and  Aristogitoa  were  made.  Plul. — 
Aristot. 

Antiphus.  a  son  of  Thessalus,  grandson 
to  Hercules.     He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  in 

30  ships.    Homer.  II.  2,  v.  185. A  brother 

of  Ctimenus,  was  son  of  Ganyctor  the  Nau- 
pactian.  These  two  brothers  murdered  the 
jjoet  Hesiod,  on  the  false  suspicion  that  he 
had  offered  violence  to  their  sister,  and  threw 
his  body  into  the  sea.  The  poet's  dog  dis- 
covered them,  and  they  were  seized  and  con- 
victed of  the  murder.     Plut.  de  Solert.  Anim. 

Antipolis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  [on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  south-east  of  the  river 
Varus,  built  and  coloniseJ  by  the  Vlassiiians. 
It  is  now  Antibes.^  Tacil.  2,  Hist.  c.  15. 

Antirkhium,  a  promontory  of  ^Etolia. 
opposite  Rhium  iu  Peloponnesus,  whence  the 
name.  [It  is  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  or 
Gulf  of  Lepanto.  The  two  promontories, 
being  fortified  with  castles,  have  been  called 
the  Dardanellts  of  Lepanto.] 

Antissa,  [a  city  of  Lesbos,  between  the 
promontory  Sigeum  and  Rlethyrrinc.  Hav- 
ing offended  the  Romans,  it  was  depopulated 
by  Labeo,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  Methymne.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  insulated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Hence  the  name  Antissa,  it  being  opposite  to 
Lesbos,  whose  more  ancient  name  was  Issa. 
Strab.  \.—Plin.  2,  c.  91.] 

Antisthenes,  a  philosopher  [founder  of 
the  Cynic  sect,]  born  of  an  Athenian  father 
and  of  a  Phrygian  mother.  He  taught  rhe- 
toric, and  had  among  his  pupils  the  famous 
Diogenes  ;  but  when  he  had  heard  Socrates, 
he  shut  up  his  school,  and  told  his  pupils, 
"  Go  seek  for  yourselves  a  master,  I  have 
newfound  one."  One  of hispupilsasked  him 
what  philosophy  had  taught  him  .-'  "  To  live 
with  myself,"'  said  he.  He  sold  his  all,  and 
preserved  only  a  very  ragged  coat,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  tempted 
him  to  say  to  the  cynic,  who  carried  his  con- 
tempt of  dress  too  far,  "  Antisthenes,  I  see 
thy  vanity  through  the  holes  of  thy  coat." 
[He  paid  little  regard  to  the  gods  and  the  re- 
ligion of  his  country,  though,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  thought 
justly  respecting  the  Supreme  Being.  He 
wrote  many  books,  of  which  none  are  extant, 
except  two  declamations  under  the  names  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses.  These  were  published  iu 
the  collection  of  ancient  orators  by  Aldus  in 
1513  ;  by  H.  Stephens  in  1575,  and  by  Can- 
ter, as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Aristides, 
printed  at  Basle  in  1566.]  His  doctrines  of 
austerity  were  followed  as  long  as  he  was 
himself  an  example  of  the  cynical  character, 
but  after  his  death  they  were  all  forgotten. 
Antisthenes  flourished  396  years  B.  C.  Cic. 
de  Orat.  3,  c.  36.— Diorf.  &.—Plut.  in  Lye. 

Antistius  Labeo,  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  who  defended  in  bold  language,  the 
liberties  of  bis  country  against  Augustus,  [for 
which  Horace,  paying  court  to  Augustus, 
taxes  him  with  madness.]  Horat.  1.  !Saf.  3, 
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v.  82. — Sueton.  in  Aug.  54. Petro  of  Ga- 

bii,  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treaty  be- 
tween Piome  and  his  country,  in  the  age  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud.     Diomjs.  Hal.  4. 

Antitaurus,  [a  chain  of  mountains,  run- 
ning from  Armenia  through  Cappadoeia  to 
the  west  and  south-west.  It  connects  itself 
with  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  between 
Cataonia  and  Lycaonia.  vid.  Paryadres. 
Maniiert.  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  6.  part.  2,  p.  3.] 

Antium,  a  maritime  town  ol  Italy,  built  by 
Ascanius,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory  32 
miles  from  Ostia.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Volsci,  who  made  war  against  the  Romans, 
for  above  200  years.  Camillus  took  it,  and 
carried  all  the  beaks  of  their  ships  to  Rome, 
and  placed  them  in  the  forum,  on  a  tribunal, 
which  from  thence  w<is  called  Rostra.  This 
town  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  fortune, 
[who  had  here  a  splendid  temple.  Nero  was 
born  in  this  city.  It  is  now  Anzio.]  Cic.  de 
Div.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  35.—Liv.  8,  c.  14. 

Antomenes,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  Af- 
ter his  death,  magistrates  with  regal  authori- 
ty were  chosen  annually. 

Aktonia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  An- 
tony,.the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  abrogated 
the  Lex  J/t«,  and  renewed  the  Lex  Cornelia, 
by  taking  away  from  the  people  the  privilege 
of  choosing  priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  col- 
lege of  priests,  to  which  it  originally  belong- 
ed.    Dio.  44. Another  by  the  same.     It 

allowed  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to  those  who 
were  condemned  de  maj estate,  or  of  perfidious 

measures  against  the  state. Another  by 

the  same,  during  his  triumvirate.  It  made  it 
a  capital  offence  to  propose  ever  after  the 
election  of  a  dictator,  and  for  any  person  to 
accept  of  the  office.     Appian.  de  Bill.  Civ.  3 . 

Antonia,  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octavia.  She  married  Domitius  iEnobarbus, 
and  was  mother  of  Nero,  audtv/o  daughters. 

A  sister  of  Germanicus. — = — The  wife  of 

Drusus  the  son  of  Livia,  and  brother  to  7'i- 
berius.  She  became  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, Germanicus,  Caligula's  father  ;  Clau- 
dius the  emperor:  and  the  debauched  Livia. 
Her  husband  died  very  early,  and  she  never 
would  marry  again,  but  spent  her  time  in  the 
educatiou  of  her  children.  Some  people  sup- 
pose her  grandson  Caligula  ordered  her  to  be 

poisoned,  A.  D,  38.     Val.  Max.  4,  c.  3. 

A  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  received  this 
name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony.  [Us  previous 
name  was  Baris.  It  was  situate  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  temple  on  a  steep  hill,  and 
founded  by  Hyrcanus.  Herod  enlarged  and 
fortified  it,  and  called  it  Antonia.  It  was  taken 
by  Titus,  who  thus  became  master  of  the 
temple  and  city,  as  it  commanded  both. 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  5,  c.  15.] 

AivTONrNUS  Pius,  [or  Titus  Aurelius  Ful- 
vius  Boionius  Antomnus,]  was  adopted  by 
the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he  succeeded. 
The  prince  is  remar'isable  for  all  the  virtues 
that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman,  philoso- 
pher, and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever  cities 
had  been  destroved  by  war^in  former  reign?, 
'fin 
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In  cases  of  famine  or  inundation,  he  relieved 
the  distressed,  and  supplied  their  wants  with 
his  own  money.  He  suffered  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  to  remain  long  in  the  admi- 
nistration, that  no  opportunity  of  extortion 
might  be  given  to  new-comers.  In  his  con- 
duct towards  his  subjects,  he  behaved  with 
affability  and  humanity,  and  listened  with  pa- 
tience to  every  complaint  brought  before  him. 
When  told  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said  with 
Scipio,  J  prefer  the  life  and  preservation  of  a 
citizen,  to  the  death  100  enemies.  He  did 
not  persecute  the  christians  like  his  predeces- 
sors, but  his  life  was  a  scene  of  universal  be- 
nevolence. His  last  moments  were  easy, 
though  precededbyalingering  illness.  When 
consul  of  Asia,  he  lodged  at  Smyrna  in  the 
house  of  a  sophist,  who  in  civility  obliged  the 
governor  to  change  his  house  at  night.  The 
sophist,  when  Antoninus  became  emperor, 
visited  Rome,  and  was  jocosely  desired  to 
use  the  palace  as  his  own  house,  without  any 
apprehension  of  being  turned  out  at  night. 
He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Britain,  by  means  of  his  general 
LoUius  Urbicus,  who,  having  reconquered 
the  Mseatas,  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agri- 
cola,  which  is  hence  commonly  called  the  val- 
lum  Ant07iini.  It  lay  between  the  Clyde  and 
Forth,  vid.  Brittacia;]  but  he  waged  no 
wars  during  his  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the 
field.  He  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  af- 
ter a  reign  of  29  years,  A.  D.  161.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  surnamed  the  philosopher,  a 
prince  as  virtuous  as  his  father.  [He  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  L.  Aurelius  Commo- 
dus,  who  had  been  equally  intended  for  the 
succession  along  with  him  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
but  had  been  excluded  by  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  his  vices.  He  gave  him  his  own  ori 
ginal  name  of  Verus,  by  which  he  was  after 
wards  known.]  His  voluptuousness  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  mo- 
deration of  the  philosopher.  During  their 
reign,  the  Quadi,  Parthians,  and  Marcoman- 
ni  were  defeated.  Antoninus  wrote  a  book 
in  Greek,  entitled,  TttwstS-'  faurov,  concernrng 
himself,  the  best  editions  of  which  are  the  4to. 
Canlab.  1632,  and  theSvo.  Oxon.  1704.  Af- 
ter the  war  with  the  Quadi  had  been  finish- 
ed, Verus  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  Anto- 
ninus survived  him  eight  years,  and  died  [at 
Vindobona,  now  Vienna,  of  a  pestilential  dis 
order  which  prevailed  in  the  army,  in  the 
.G7th  year  of  his  age,  afterareign  of  somewhat 

more  than  19  years.]   Dio.  Cassius. Bas 

sianus  Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Septi- 
mus Severus,  was  celebrated  for  his  cruel- 
ties. Hekilled  his  brother  Geta  in  his  moth- 
er's arms,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writ 
ings  of  Aristotle,  observing  that  Asistotle  was 
one  of  those  who  sent  poison  to  Alexander. 
He  married  his  mother,  and  publicly  lived 
with  her,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria  to  say  that  he  was  an  ffidipus, 
and  his  wife  a  Jocasta.  This  joke  was  fatal  to 
tftem ;  and  the  emperor,  to  punish  their  ill 
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language,  slaughtered  many  thousands  in  A- 
lexandria.  After  assuming  the  name  and 
dress  of  Achilles,  and  styling  himself  the  con- 
queror of  provinces  he  had  never  seen,  he 
was  assassinated  at  Edessa  by  Maqrinus, 
April  8,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  217. 
His  body  was  sent  to  his  wife  Julia,  who  stab- 
bed herself  at  the  sight. There  is  extant  a 

Greek  itinerary,  and  another  book  called 
Iter  Britannicum,  which  some  have  attribut- 
ed to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  though  it  was 
more  probably  written  by  a  person  of  that 
name  whose  age  is  unknown. 

[A^TONI«•op6l,IS,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
placed  by  D'Anville  on  the  northern  confines 
of  the  country,  but  more  correctly  by  Mau- 
nert  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  north-east  of 
Charrae  and  Edessa.  It  is  suppossed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Severus  or  Caracalla,  and 
named  after  the  Emperor  Antoninus.  It 
was  subsequently  called  Constantia,  from 
Constantine,  who  enlarged  and  strengthened 
it.  Mannert  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
with  the  ruined  city  of  Uran  Schar,  mention- 
ed by  Niehbuhr.] 

M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  a  poet  of  Gaul 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  ;  Cicero  and 
other  illustrious  men  frequented  his  school. 
He  never  asked  any  thing  for  his  lectures, 
whence  he  received  more  from  the  liberality 

of  his  pupils.     Sueton.  de  Illust.   Gr.  7. 

An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars 
ofMarius,  and  his  head  was  hungin the  forum. 

Fal.  Max.  9,   c  3.— Luca7i.  2,  v,   121. 

Marcus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the 
same  name,  by  means  of  Cotta  and  Cethegus, 
obtained  from  the  senate  the  office  of  mauag- 
the  corn  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  unlimited  power.  This 
ave  him  many  opportunities  of  plundering 
the  provinces  and  enriching  himself.    Sallust. 

frag. Caius,  another  son  of  the  orator  of 

that  name,  who  obtained  a  troop  ofhorsefrom 
Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  He  was  carried 
before  the  prastor  M.  LucuUus,  and  banished 
from  the  senate  by  the  censors,  for  pillaging 
the  allies,  and  refusing  to  appear  when  sum- 
moned before  justice. Caius,  son  of  An- 

tonius  Caius,  was  consul  with  Cicero. 

Marcus,  the  triumvir,  was  grandson  to  the 
orator  M.  Antonius,  and  son  of  Antonius, 
surnamed  Creiensis,  from  his  wars  in  Crete. 
He  was  augur  and  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ambi- 
tious views.  He  always  entertained  a  secret 
resentment  against  Cicero,  which  arose  from 
Cicero's  having  put  to  death  Corn.  Lentulus, 
who  was  concerned  in  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
This  Lentulus  had  married  Antonius's  mo- 
ther after  his  father's  death.  When  the 
senate  was  torn  by  the  factions  of  Pompey's 
and  Caesar's  adherents,  Antony  proposed  that 
both  should  lay  aside  the  command  of  their 
armies  in  tlie  provinces ;  but  as  this  proposi- 
tion met  not  with  success,  he  privately  retir- 
ed from  Rome  to  the  camp  of  Cffisar,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  march  his  army  to  Rome.  la 
support  of  his  attachment,  hecommanded  the 
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left  wijg  of  his  army  at  Pharsalia,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  premeditated  scheme,  offered  him  a 
diadem  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people 
When  Ceesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate- 
house,  his   friend   Antony   spoke   an  oration 
over  his  body;  and  to  ingratiate  himself  and 
his  party  with   the  populace,  he  reminded 
them  of  the  liberal  treatment  they  had  receiv- 
ed from  Cas.-ar.     [Antony  soon  became  pow 
erfal,  and  began  to  tread  in  Cffisar's  footsteps, 
and  govern  with   absolute  sway.     The  arri 
val  ofOctavius  at  Rome,  thwarted,  however, 
his  ambitious  views.     The  latter  soon  raised 
a  formidable   party  in  the  Senate,  and   was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Cicero  to  his 
cause.    Violent  quarrels  soon  ensued  between 
Octavius    and    Antony.     Endeavours     were 
used  to  reconcile  them,  but  in  vain.     Antony, 
in  order  to  have  a  pretence  of  sending  for  the 
legions  from  Macedonia,  prevailed  on  the  peo- 
ple to  grant  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  which  the  senate  had  before  conferred 
on  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the    conspirators 
against   Caesar.     Matters   soon    came   to   an 
open  rupture.     Octavius  offered  his  aid  to  the 
senate,  who  accepted  it,  and  passed  a  decree, 
approving  of  his  conduct  and  that  of  Brutus, 
who  at  the  head  of  three  legions  was  prepar- 
ing to  oppose    Antony,  then  on  his  march   to 
seize    Cisalpine  Gaul.     Brutu?,   not     being 
strong  enough  to  keep  the    field   against  An- 
tony, shut  himself  np  in  Mutina,  where  his 
opponent  besieged  him.     The  senate  declar- 
ed Antony  an  enemy  to  his  country.     The 
Consuls  Hirtius   and    Pansa   took  the   field 
against  him  along  with  Octavius,  and  advan- 
ced to  Mutina  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.    In 
the  first  engagement  Antony  had  the  advan- 
tage and  Pansa  was  mortally  wounded,  but 
he  was  defeated  the  same  day  by  Hirtius  as 
he  was  returnmg  to  his  camp.     In  a  subse- 
quent engagement,  Antony  was  again  van- 
quished,   his    lines   were    forced,  and    Oc- 
tavius had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself,  Hirtius  being  slain  in  the  action,  and 
the  whole  command  devolving  on  the  former. 
Antony,    after  this    check,    abandoned  the 
siege  of  Mutina,  and  crossed  the  Alps,  in  hopes 
of  receiving  succours  from  his  friends.     This 
was    all    that  Octavius  wanted ;  his  intent 
was  to   humble  Antony,  not  to  destroy  him, 
foreseeing  plainly  that  the  republican  party 
would  be  uppermost,  and  his  own  ruin  must 
soon  ensue.    A  reconciliation  %vas  soon  effect- 
ed between  him  and  Antony,  who  had  already 
gained  an  accession  of  strength  by  the  junction 
ofLepidus.     These  three   leaders  had  an  in- 
terview near  Bononia,iQasmall  island  of  the 
river  Rheuus,  where  they  came  to  an  agree- 
ment to  divide  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
and  the  supreme  authority  among  themselves 
for  five  years,  under  the  name  of  iriumvirs, 
and  as  reformers  ofthe  republic  with  consular 
power.     Thus  was  formed  the  second  trium- 
virate.    The  most  horrid  part  ofthe  transac- 
tion   was     the   cold-blooded  proscription  of 
many  of  their  friends,  and  relatives,  and  Ci- 
cero's head  was  given  in  exchange  by  Augus- 
tus for  Antonv's  uncle  and  for  the  uncle  of 


Lepidus.  Octavius  and  Antony  then  passed 
into  Macedonia  and  defeated  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  at  Philippi.  After  this,  the  latter  passed 
over  to  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he  lived 
for  a  time  in  great  dissipation  and  luxury  with 
the  famous  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  wife  Fulvia,  he  became  re- 
conciled with  Octavius,  against  whom  Ful- 
via had  raised  an  army  in  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  supposed,  of  drawing  her  husband 
away  from  Cleopatra  and  inducing  him  to 
come  to  the  latter  country.  Augustus  gave 
.iutonyhis  sister  Octavia  in  marriage,  and  a 
new  division  was  made  of  the  empire.  Oc- 
tavius bad  Dalmatia,  Italy,  the  two  Gauls, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia,  Antony  all  the  provinces 
east  of  Codropolis  in  Illyricum,  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates,  while  Lepidus  received  Africa. 
On  returning  to  the  east,  Antony  once  more 
became  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra. 
An  unsuccessful  expediton  against  the  Par- 
thians  ensued,  and  at  last  the  repudiation  of 
Octavia  involved  him  in  a  new  war  with 
Octavius.  The  battle  of  Actium  put  an  end 
to  this  contest  and  to  all  the  hopes  of  Antony. 
It  was  fought  at  sea,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Antony's  best  officers,  and  chiefly  through 
the  persuasion  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  proud 
of  her  naval  force.  She  abandoned  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight  with  her  50  gallies,  and 
took  to  flight.     This   drew  Antony  from  the 

battle  and   ruined  his    cause.] After  the 

battle  of  Actiuu),  Antony  followed  Cleopatra 
into  Egyut,  where  he  was  soon  informed  of 
the  defe.-ition  of  all  his  allies  and  adherents, 
and  saw  the  conqueror  on  his  shores.  He 
stabbed  himself,  and  Cleopatra  likewise  kill- 
ed herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp.  Antony  died 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  30,  and  the 
conqueror  shed  tears  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  enemy  was  no  more.  Antony  left 
seven  children  by  his  three  vi-ives.  f^e  has 
been  blamed  for  his  great  effeminacy,  for  his 
uncommon  love  of  pleasures,  and  his  fondness 
of  drinking.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  book 
in  praise  of  drunkenness.  He  was  fond  of 
imitating  Hercules,  from  whom,  according 
to  some  accounts,  he  was  descended  ;  and  he 
is  often  represented  as  Hercules,  with  Cleo- 
patra in  the  form  of  Omphale,  dressed  in 
the  arms  of  her  submissive  lover, and  beating 
him  with  her  sandals.  In  his  public  charac- 
ter, Antony  was  brave  and  courageous,  but 
with  the  intrepidity  of  Caesar,  he  possessed  all 
his  voluptuous  inclinations.  He  was  prodigal 
to  a  degree,  and  did  not  scrui)le  to  call,  from 
vanity,  his  sons  by  Cleopatra,  kings  of  kings. 
His  fondness  for  low  company,  and  his  de- 
bauchery, form  the  best  parts  of  Cicero's 
Philippics.lt  is  said  that  the  night  after  Caesar's 
murder,  Cassius  supped  with  Antony  ;  and 
being  asked  whether  he  had  a  dagger  with 
him,  answered,  yes,  if  you,  Antony,  aspire  to 
sovereign  power.  Plutarch  has  written  an 
account  of  his  life,  f'irg.  ^n.  8,  v.  685. — 
Horal.  ep.  'd.—Juv.  10,  v.  122.— C.  J^ep.  in 
ittic—  Cic.  i}i  Philip. — Justin.  41  and  42. 
J  ulius,  son  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  by  Ful- 
via,was  consul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Maximus, 
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He  wassurnamed  Africanus,  andputto  death 
by  order  of  Augustus.  Some  say  tluit  he 
killed  liimself.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote 
an  heroic  poem  on  Diomede,  in  \'i  books. 
Horace  dedicated  [tiie  2d  Ode  of  the  4th 
Book]  to  him.  Tacit.  4,  Jinn.  c.  44. Lu- 
cius, the  triumvir's  brother,  was  besieged  in 
Pelusium  by  Augustus,  and  obliged  tosurren- 
der  himself  with  300  men  by  famine.  The 
conqueror  spared  his  life.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  at  the  shrine  of  Caesar. A  no- 
ble, but  unfortunate  youth.  His  father,  Julius, 
was  put  to  death  by  Augustus,  for  his  criminal 
conversation  with  Julia,  and  he  himself  was 
removed  by  the  emperor  to  Marseilles,  on 
pretence  of  finishing  his  education.      Tacit.  5, 

.Inn.  c.  44. Felix,  a  frcedman  of  Claudius, 

appointed  governor  of  Judren.  He  married 
Drusilla,  the  grand-daughter  of  Antony  anti 

Cleopatra.     Tacit.   4,  Hist.  9. Miisa,    a 

physician  of  Augustus.     Plm.  29. 

Aktorides,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Aristip- 
pus.     FHii. 

AjfuBis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
dog.  His  worship  was  mtroduced  from 
Egypt  into  Greece  and  Italy.  [The  dog  was 
first  consecrated  to  Anubis,  afterwards  the 
figure  of  this  animal  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Anubis  himself,  and  lastly  the  head  of  a 
dog  was  annexed  to  a  human  body  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  new  deity.]  Diod.  1. —  Lucan. 
8,  V.  23\.—  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  686.— Flut.  de 
Is  id.  and  Osirid. — Herodol.  4. — Firg.  JEn.  8, 
V.  698. 

Anxur,  called  also  Terraeina,  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U-  C.  348. 
It  was  sacred  to  [JupiteraSygoc,  or  the  beard- 
less. La  Cerda  and  others  contend  that  in 
conformity  with  this  derivation,  the  name  of 
the  place  should  be  written  Axur,  as  it  is 
even  found  on  some  old  coins  ;  Heyne,  how- 
ever, rejects  the  Creek  derivation  of  the 
name,  and  makes  Anxur  to  have  been  a 
Volscian  term,  and  the  letter  n  to  have  been 
sometimes  omitted  on  account  of  its  slight 
sound.  Heipie  Comment,  ad  Virg,  JEn.  7,  v. 
799.  The  modern  name  is  Terracma.]  JAv. 
4,  c. 5d.—Horal.  \,Sai.  5,  v.  26. — Lucan.  3, 
V.  84.—  Firs;,  ^n.  7,  v.  799. 

Anytus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who, 
with  Melitus  and  Lacon,  accused  Socrates  of 
impiety,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  condemna- 
tion. These  false  accusers  were  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Dioi^. — 
.'Eliaju  F.H.  2,  c.  \2.—Horut.  2,  Sat.  4,  v.  3. 
—Plut.  in  Jllcib. 

[AnzaREas,]  a  river  near  the  Tigris. 
Marcel.  \^.     [f/rf.  Zahatus.] 

Aoi-Mus,  a  sou  of  Romulus  by  Ilersilia,  af- 
terwards called  AbiUius. 

AoN',  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  r auic  to  Eu- 
bcEa  and  Boeotia,  f.om  Apulia,  where  he  col- 
lected the  inhabitants  into  cities,  and  reignt:d 
over  them.  They  were  called  jJoues,  and 
the  country  Annia,  from  him. 

AoNEs,  the  inhabitants  oi  Jlonia,  called  af 
terwards  Bmotia.  [They,  jointly  with  the 
Hvantes.  fucfeeded  the  Ectenes,  On  the 
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arrival  of  Cadmus,  the  Hyantes  took  up  arms 
to  oppose  him,  but  the  Aones  submitted,  and 
were  incorporated  with  the  rhoenicians.  The 
Muses  were  called  Jlonicp,  from  Mount  Heli- 
con in  Bosotia.]  Paus.  9.  c.  3. — Ovid.  Mel. 
3,  7,  10,  13.  Trisl.  el.  5,  v.  10.  Fast:  3,  v. 
456,  1.  4,  v.  245.— Fir^.  G.  3,  v.  11. 

AoNiA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Boso- 
tia. 

AoRis,  a  famous  hunter,  son  of  Aras,  king 
"f  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Ara- 
thyrgsa,  that  he  called  part  of  the  country  bv 

her  name.     Paus.  2,  c.  12. The    wife    of 

Neleus,  called  more  commonly  Chloris.  /(.'. 
9,  c.  36. 

AoRNOs,  AoRNVs,  AoRNis,  a  lofty  rock 
in  india,  taken  by  Alexander.  Hercules  had 
besieged  it,  but  was  never  able  to  conquer  it. 
[It  was  situate  on  the  Suastus  or  Suiat,  and 
IS  now  called  ilenrrs.]  Curl.  8,  c.  11. — jlr- 
rian.  4. — Utrah.  \S. — Plut.  in  Alex. [An- 
other in  Bactriana,  east  of  Zariaspa  Bactra. 
It  is  now  Telckan,  situate  on  a  high  mountain 
called  .N'urk-Koh,  or  the  mountain  of  silver.] 

Another  near  Baiae  and  Puteoli.     It  was 

also  called  Averaus.     Firg.  ^71.  6,  v.  242. 

[AoRsi,  a  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, who,  according  to  Strabo,  carried  on  a 
trade  in  gold  and  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dise with  southern  Asia  and  with  India.] 

Apama,   a  daughter   of  Artaxerxes,   who 

msriied   Parnabazus,    satrap  of  Ionia. A 

daughter  of  Antiochus.     Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

Apa3ie,  the  mother  of  Nicomedes  by  Pru- 
sias  king  of  Bithynia. The  mother  of  An- 
tiochus Soter,  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 

ApamIa  or  APAMtiA  [a  city  of  Phrygia, 
built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cibotus.  The  latter  place  was  so 
called  from  kiCuto;,  an  ark  or  coffer,  because 
it  was  the  mart  or  common  treasury  of  those 
who  traded  from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia 
Minor.  This  name  was  afterwards  added 
for  a  similar  reason  to  Apamea.  It  was  situate 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Marsyas  and  ;Ma»an- 
der,  and  is  now  called  Apliiom-Kara-Hisar, 
or  the  black  castle  of  opium,  which  drug  is 
collected  in  its  enrirons. Another  in  Bithy- 
nia, originally  called  Myrlea,  but  destroyed 
by  Philip,  father  of  Perses,  and  rebuilt  by 
Prusias,  who  called   it  after  his   wife's  name 

Apamea. Another  in  Syria,  at  the  conflu  ■ 

enceof  the  Orontes  and  Marsyas,  which  form 
a  small  lake.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  called  after  his  wife.  It  is  now 
Famielt.     Seleucus  is  said  to  have  kept  in  the 

adjacent  pastures  500  war  elephants An- 

otlier  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  in  a  dis- 
trict which  lay  between  the  canal  and  the 
river,  whence  the  epithet  Messene  applied 
to  this  city,  because  it  was  in.  the  7nidst  of 
that   small  territory    which   is    now  called 

Digd. Another  on  the  confines  of  Media 

and  Parthia,  not  far  from  Raggc.  It  was  sur- 
named  Raphane. Another  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  Aoma] 

A  FARM,  a  nation  of  siiepherds  near  the 
Caspian  sea.     Strab. 

ApatT'ria,  a  festival  at  Athen?.  which  re- 
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ceived  its  name  from  ctTrnTit,  deceit  because  it 
was  instituted  in  memory  of  a  stratagem  by 
which  Xanlhus  king  of  Boeotia  was  killed  by 
Melanthus  king  of  Athens,  upon  the  following 
occasion.  When  a  war  arose  between  the 
BcGotians  and  Athenians  about  a  pi?ce  oi 
ground  which  divided  their  territories,  Xau- 
thus  made  a  proposal  to  the  Athenian  king  U> 
decide  the  battle  by  singlo  combat.  Thy 
moetes,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  ot  Athens, 
refused,  but  his  successor  Melanthus  accept 
ed  the  challenge.  When  they  began  the  en- 
gagement, Melanthus  exclaimed,  that  his  an- 
tagonist had  some  person  behind  him  to  sup- 
port him  ;  upon  which  Xanthus  looked  be 
hind,  and  was  killed  by  Melanthus.  From 
this  success,  Jupiter  was  called  etTrttTxvag,  de- 
ceiver, and  Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  behind  Xanthus,  was  called  MiKctv:ii-yii, 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  &  black  goat-  Some  de- 
rive the  word  from  ciTDtTo^n,  i.  e.  oy.oro^ia, 
because  on  the  day  of  the  festival, the  children 
accompanied  their  fathers  to  be  registered 
among  the  citizens.  Thefestiv  d  lasted  three 
days>  the  first  day  was  called  (TogT/*,  because 
Suppers,  S'ci^Trot,  were  prepared  for  each  sepa- 
rate tribe.  The  second  day  was  called 
avaggucr<f,  diTro  tcu  avoi  6gv6(ii,becausesacrifices 
were  offered  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  and  the 
head  of  the  victims  was  generally  turned  up 
towards  the  heavens.  The  third  was  called 
Kyg66i)T/c,  from  Kot/gof,  a^/out/t,  or  V^ovgt,  shav- 
ing, because  the  young  men  had  their  hair  cut 
off  before  they  were  registered,  when  the;r 
parents  swore  that  they  were  free  boru  Athe- 
nians. They  generally  sacrificed  two  ewes 
and  a  she-goat  to  Diana.  This  festival  was 
adopted  by  the  lonians,  except  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ephesus  and  Colophon. A  sur- 
name of  Minerva of  Venus. 

ApeijLa,  a  word,  Horat.  ],  Sat.  5,  v.  10 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Somesuppose  it  to  mean  cir- 
cumcised {sine  pelle)  an  epithet  highly  ap- 
plicable to  a  Jew.  Others  maintain  that  it  is 
a  proper  name,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero, 
adAtlic.  12,  ep.  19,  who  mentions  a  person  of 
the  same  name.  \yid.  Bentley,  ep.  ad  Mill 
p.  520,  ed.  Lips.] 

Apelles,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or, 
as  others  say,  of  Ephesus, or  Colophon,  son  of 
Pithius.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that 
he  forbade  any  man  but  Apelle?  to  draw  his 
picture.  He  was  so  attentive  to  his  proles- 
sion,  that  he  never  spent  a  day  without  em- 
ploying his  pencil,  whence  the  proverb  of 
jYulla  dies  sine  lined.  His  most  perfect  pic- 
ture was  Venus  Anadyomene.  [The  lower 
part  of  this  became  injured  by  time,  but  no 
one  ventured  to  repair  it.  An  unfinished 
Venus,  of  which  the  head  and  neck  only  were 
executed,  was  very  much  admired.]  lit 
made  a  painting  of  Alexander  holding  thunder 
in  his  hand,  so  much  like  life,  that  Pliny,  who 
saw  it,  says  that  the  hand  of  the  king  with 
the  thunder  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. This  picture  was  placed  in  Dianas 
temple  at  Ephesus.     He  made  another  of  A- 


lexander,  but  the  king  expressed  not  much 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  at  that 
moment  a  horse  passing  by,  neighed  at  the 
horse  which  was  represented  in  the  piece, 
supposing  it  to  be  alive;  upon  which  the 
painter  said,  "  One  would  imagine  that  the 
horse  is  a  better  judge  of  painting  than  your 
majesty."  When  Alexander  ordered  him  to 
draw  the  picture  ot  Campa^pe,  oneof  h.s  mis- 
trc-sses,  Apelles  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  the  king  permitted  him  to  marry  her. — 
He  wrote  three  volumes  upon  painting,  which 
were  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  It  is 
Slid  that  he  was  accused  in  Egypt  of  conspir- 
ing against  the  life  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death  had  not  the 
real  conspirator  discovered  himself,  and  sav- 
ed the  painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name 
to  any  pictures  but  three ;  a  sleeping  Venus, 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The 
oroverli  of  J\'e  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  is  ap- 
plied to  him  by  some.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. — Horat. 
2.  ep.  1,  V.  238. — Cic.  in  Famil.  l,ep.  9. — 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  401.— Fa/.  Max.  8, 

c.  11. A  tragic  writer.     Sutl.  Calig.  33. 

A  Macedonian  general.  &c. 

APEiyLicoj,,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great 
that  he  is  accused  of  stealing  them,  when  he 
could  not  obtain  them  with  money.  He 
bought  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phratus,  [vid.  Scepsis.  On  removing  the  li- 
brary to  Athens,  he  caused  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  rheophrastus  to  be  copied,  but 
the  chasms  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of 
time  were  supplied  by  the  transcribers,  and 
erroneous  and  faulty  copies  were  consequently 
circulated.  ]  The  extensive  library  which  he 
had  collected  at  Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome 
when  Sylla  had  conquered  the  capital  of  At- 
tica, and  among  the  valuable  books  was  found 
an  original  manuscript  of  Aristotle.  He  died 
about  86  years  befor"  Christ.     Strab.  13. 

ApennIncs.  a  ridge  of  high  mountains 
which  run  through  themiddleof  Italy,  [They 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  leaving  that  chain  in  lat.  44° 
12'  N.]  Some  have  supposed  that  they  once 
ran  across  to  Sicily.  Z,Mcan.  2,  v.  306. — Ovid. 
Met.  2,  V.  226.— Ital.  4,  v.  743.— ^/ra6.  2.— 
Mtla,  2,  c.  4. 

Aper,  vIarcus,  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaul, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  a? 
well  as  by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  on 
orators,  inserted  in  the  works  of  Tacitus 
and  Qumtilian,  is  attributed  to  him.  Hedied 
A.  D.  85. Another,     vid.  Numerianus. 

Aperopia,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis.     Pans.  2,  c  34. 

Apesus,  Apesas,  or  Apesantcs,  a  moun- 
tain of  Peloponnesus,  near  Lerna.  Stat,  in 
Thtb.  3,  V.  461. 

Aphaca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  [between 
Heliopolis  and  Byblus,]  where  Venus  was 
worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple  and 
an  oracle.  [The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
a  school  of  wickedness,  and  was  rased  to  the 
ground  by  Constantine  the  Great.  Eusef>. 
vita  Const.  Mag.  3,  55.] 
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Aphma,  a  uame  of  Diaua,  who  had  a  tem- 
ple in  Angina.     Paus.  2,  c  30. 

Afhar,  the  capital  city  ot  Arabia,  [situate 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  act  fur  north  from 
the  l-'r./montouum  Aromatum.  it  is  now 
^Ql-Fura,  between  Mecca  and  Medina.]  Jli- 
riun.  in  FeripL 

ApiiARiiUS,  a  li-ing  of  Alessenia,  son  of  Pe- 
riere.  and  Gorg^ophoae,  who  married  Arene 
daugliter  ol   CEbaius,  by  whom  he  had  three 

sons.     Paus.  3,  c.  1. A  relation  ol  Isocra- 

tes  wiio  wrote  37  tragedies. 

Aphas,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Ambracia.  [D  Anville  calls  it  ihe 
Avas.     It  13  now  the  Fuvo.]     Plin.  4,  c.  1- 

Aphellas,  a  king  of  Cyreae,  who  with 
the  aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce 
all  Africa  under  his  power.     Justin.  ■■i2,  c.  7. 

Ap  iESAS,  a  mountain  in  Argolis,  whence, 
as  the  poets  have  imagined,  f  erseus  attempt- 
ed to  fly  to  heaven.     67a/.  3.  Theb.  v.  46 1. 

APHiiT^.^,  [a  city  of  Thessaly  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus  or  Gal f  of  t^olo, 
from  which  the  ship  Argo  is  said  to  have 
taken  her  departure  for  Colchis.  It  is  now 
Fetio.] 

APHID^iE,  a  borough  of  Attica,  which  re- 
ceived its  uam.-  from  Aphidiius,  one  of  the 
companions  ot  Theseus.     Hcrodol. 

ApiiRicES,  an  Indian  prince,  who  defended 
the  lOCi  Aurnaswith  20,0;i0  'cot  and  16  ele- 
phauty  Ho  was  killed  o>  ins  iroops,  and 
his  iital  ^em  to  Alexander, 

Aphrouisia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
celebr  ued  m  different  parts  of  Greece,  but 
chielly  m  Cyprus.  I'hey  were  first  institut- 
ed by  Ciuyras  from  whose  family  the  pricrts 
of  the  goddtss  were  always  chosen.  All  those 
that  were  intiated  offered  a  piece  of  money  to 
Venus,  as  a  harlot,  and  received  as  a  mark 
of  the  favours  of  the  goddess,  a  measure  of 
salt  and  a  (^olako;  ;  the  salt,  because  Venus 
arose  from  the  sea  ;  the  itsiAAo;,  because  she 
is  the  goddess  of  wantonness.  They  were 
celebrated  at  Corinth  by  harlots,  and  in  every 
part  of  Greece  they  were  very  much  fre- 
quented.    Slrab.   14. — Allien. A   city   of 

Thrace,  north  of  the  peninsula  which  joins 
the  Tiirdcian  Chersonese  to  the  continent, 
between  Heraclea  to  the  east  and  Cardia  to 
the  west.] 

APtiRODisiAS,  a  town  of  Caria,  sacred  to 
Venus,  [now  Ghtira.  It  lay  east  of  Alaban- 
da,  towards  the  confines  of  Phr3'gia.]  Tacit, 
.inn.  3,  c.  62. 

AvHRODisiuM   or    A,   a   town   of  Apulia 

built  by  Diomede  in  honour  of  Venus. A 

city  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Cyprus,  nine 

miles  from   Salamis. [An  island   on  the 

coast  of  Boetica. A  promontory  of  Caria, 

near  Cnidus.  \ 

[APHRoniTOPOLis,  a   city  of  Egypt,  the 

capital  of  the  36th  nome,   now   Atjieli. 

Another  in  the  same  country,  the  capital  of 

the  42d   nome,  now   Ufa- Another  in  the 

same  country,  belonging  to  the  Nome  Her- 
monthites,  now  Aaf-un.'\ 

Aphrodite,  the   Grecian  name  of  Venus, 
from  «4)§of,  frolh,  because  Venus  is  said  to 
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have  been  born  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean. 
Hesiod.  Th.  VS.— Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

ApHYTiB  or  Aphytis,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
[in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  on  the  Sinus 
rhermaicus,]  where  Jupiter  Ammon  was 
worshijiped.  Lysander  besieged  the  town; 
but  the  god  of  the  .lace  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
wnich  he  immediately  did.     Paus.  3,  c.  18. 

Apia,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  it  received  from  king  Apis.  It  was  af- 
terwards called  jEgialca,  Pelasgia,  Argia, 
and  at   last    Peloponnesus,  or   the    island  of 

Pelops.     Homer.  II.  1,  v.  270. Also  the 

name  of  the  earth,  worshipped  among  the 
Lydians  as  a  powerful  deity.  Herodot,  4,  c. 
39. 

Api.\nus,  or  Apion,  was  born  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of 
which  he  was  deemt-d  a  citizen.  He  suc- 
ceeded Theus  in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  wrote  a  book 
against  the  Jews,  which  Josephus  refuted. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  which  the 
people  of  Alex.,  ndria  sent  to  Caligula,  to  com- 
plain ol  the  Jews.  [He  flourished  about 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  I'iberius.  He 
was  th-  author  also  of  a  learned  treatise  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Egypt.]  Seneca,  ep.  88. — 
Plin.  prof.  Hist. 

Apicata.  married  Sejanus,  by  whom  she 
had  three  children.  She  was  repudiated.  Ta- 
cit. .i:in.  4,  c.  3, 

Apicius,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome. — 
Tnere  were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  fa- 
mous for  their  voracious  appetite.  The  first 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  rerublic,  the  second  in 
the  reigii  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
third  un  ler  IVajan.  The  second  was  :he 
most  fiimous,  as  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  plea- 
sures and  incitements  of  eatmg.  He  destroy- 
ed iiimsell  after  he  had  consumed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  estate.  The  best  edition  of 
Apicius  Cffilius  de  ArteCoquinaria,  is  that  of 
Amst.  12mo.  1709.  [The  thud  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  secret  for  preserving  oj'sters,  and 
sent  some  perfedly  fresh  to  the  emperor 
Trajan  as  far  as  Parthia.]  Juv.  H,  v.  3. — 
Martial.  2,  ep.  69. 

Apidanus,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Thes- 
saly, at  the  south  of  the  Peneus,  into  which 
it  falls  [a  little  west  of  Larissa.  It  is  nov/  the 
Salampria.]    Lucan.  6,  v.  372. 

Apina,  anil  AplN.E,  a  city  of  Apulia,  des- 
troyed with  Triea,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by 
Uiomedcs ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of 
Apina  k  Trica,  to  express  trifling  things. 
Martial.  4,  ep.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Apiola,  and  Apiol.e,  a  town  of  Italy,  ta- 
ken byTarquin  the  Proud.  The  Roman  ca- 
pilol  was  begun  with  the  spoils  taken  from 
that  city.     Plin..  3,  c.  5 

Apioiv,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. A  gram- 
marian,    vid  Apianus. 

Apis,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  Some 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  ho 
was  kinj  of  Argos,  while  ethers  call  him  king 
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of  Sicyon,aad  fix  the  time  of  his  reign  above  I 
200  years  earlier,  which  is  enough  to  show  j 
he  is  but  obscurely  known,  if  known  at  all. 
He  was  a  native  of  Naupactus,  and  descend- 
ed from  Inachus.  He  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  as  he  had  been  muuificeni 
and  humane  to  his  subjects.  The  country 
where  he  reigned  was  called  Apia;  and  af- 
terwards it  received  the  name  of  Pelasgia, 
Argia,  or  Argolis,  and  at  last,  that  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, from  Pelops.  Some,  amoig-t 
whomare  Varro  and  St.  .\ugustine,  have  ima- 
gined that  Apis  went  to  Egypt,  with  a  co- 
lony of  Greeks,  and  that  he  civilized  the  in- 
habitants, and  polished  their  mauners,  (or 
which  they  made  him  a  god  after  death,  and 
paid  divine  honours  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Serapis .  This  tradition,  according  to  some 
of  the  moderns,  is  without  foundation  ^s- 
chyl.  in  SuppL  August,   de   Civ.  Dei.   18,  c. 

5.—Paus.  2,  c.  b.—Apollod.  2,c.  1 A  son 

of  Jason,  born  in  Arcadia  :  he  was  killed  by 

the  horses  of  iEtolus.    Pans.  5,  c.  1. A 

town  of  Egypt  on  the  lake   Mareotis. A 

god  of  the  Egyptians  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox.     Some  say  that  Isis  and  Osiris 
are  the  deities  worshipped  under  this  name, 
because  during  their   reigu  they  taught  the 
Egyptians  agriculture.  The  Egyptians  believ- 
ed that  the  soul  of  Osiris  was  really  departed 
into  the  ox,  where  it  wished  todweli,  because 
that  animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential 
service  in   the    cultivation  ot    the   ground, 
which  Osiris  had    introduced  into    Egypt. 
The  ox  that  was  chosen  was  always  distin- 
guished by  particular  marks ;   his  body  was 
black  ;  he  had  a  square  white  spot  upon  the 
forehead,  the  figure  of  an  eagle    upon   the 
back,  a  knot  under  the  tongue  like  a  beetle, 
the  hairs  of  his  tail  where  double,  and   his 
rightside  was  marked  with  a  whitish  spot,  re- 
sembling the  crescent  of  the  moon.     Without 
these,  an  ox  could   not  be  taken,  as  the  god 
Apis ;  and  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  the  priests 
gave  these  distinguishing   characteristics  to 
the   animal  on  whom  their  credit   and   even 
prosperity  depended.     The  festival  of  Apis 
lasted  seven  days,  [and  commenced  with  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  iVile.     The  cres- 
cent on  the  animHl's  right  side,  indicated,  ac- 
cording to  iElian,  the   commeucenient  ot  this 
inundation.]     The  ox  was   led  m  a   solemn 
procession  by  the  priests,  and  every  one  was 
anxious  to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  children  who  smelt  his 
breath  received   the  knowledge  of  futurity. 
The  ox  was  conducted  to  the  banks   of  the 
Nile  with  much  ceremony,  and  if  he  hadlived 
to  the  time  when  their  sacred  books  allowed, 
they  drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalm- 
ed his  body,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  in 
the  city  of  Memphis.     [The  period  allowed 
for  the  life  of  the  sacred   Apis  was  25  years. 
This  number  was  the   product  of  five  by  it- 
self, and  gave  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
E'^yptian   Alphabet,  as   well  as  the  animal's 
age  ;   and  this  number   marked  a  period   of 
the  sun  and  moon,  to  which  luminaries  Apis 


was  consecrated.     Hence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Apis  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  es- 
tabhshed  form  given  to  the  solar  year,  whicli 
was  to  consist  invariably  of  365  days,  and  ol 
the  Cycle  of  25  years  discovered  at  the  same 
time.     The  priests,  by  fixing  the  course  of  the 
sacred  animal's  life  to  25  years,  and  by  ma- 
king the  installation  of  a  new  Apis  concur  with 
the  renewal  of  this  period,  had  probably  per- 
ceived, as   the  result  of  long  meteorological 
observations,    that   this     revolution    always 
hroughtabout  abundant  seasons.     Hence  the 
lavourablp  reception  with    which   the    new 
Apis  would  meet,  his  appearance  coinciding 
with  abundant  harvest.     The   name  ./Ipi  in 
Coptic  signifies  number,  and  seems  to   have 
had  reference  to  the  number  of  cubits  which 
marked   the  Nile's  rise,  the  great  source  of 
Egyptian  fertility.]     After  his   death,  which 
sometimes    was  natural,  the  greatest  cries 
and  lamentations  were  heard   in  Egypt,  as  if 
Osiris  was  just  dead  ;  the  prie  ts  shaved  their 
heads,    which   was   a  sign  of    the  deepest 
mourning.     This  continued  till  another  ox 
appeared  with  the  proper  characteristics  to 
succeed  as  the  deity,  which  was  followed  with 
the  greatest   acclamations,  as   if  Osiris   was 
returned  to  life.     This  ox,  which  was  found 
to  represent  Apis,  was   left  40  days  in  the 
city  of  Nilopolis   be'ore   he   was   carried  to 
Memphis,  during  which  time  none  but    wo- 
men were  permitted  to  appear  before  him, 
and  this  they  performed,  according  to  their 
superstitious  notions,  in  a  wanton  and  indecent 
manner.     There  Avas  also   an  ox  worshipped 
at   Heliopolis,   under   the  name  of  Mnevis  ; 
some  supposed  that  he  was  Osiris,  but  others 
maintain  that  the  Apis  of  Memphis   was  sa- 
cred to  Osiris,  and   Mnevis  to   Isis.     When 
Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the  people  were 
celebrating  the  festivals  of  Apis  with  every 
mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  conquer- 
or interpreted  as  an  insult  upon  himself.    He 
called  the  priests  of  Apis,   and   ordered  the 
■  leity  himself  to  come  before  him.     When  he 
saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tion,   and  the   cause  of  such    rejoicings,   he 
wounded  i;  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priests 
10  be  chastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  slaughter  such  as   were  found  celebrating 
such  riotous  festivals.     The  god   Apis   had 
generally  two  stables,  or  rather  temples.     If 
he  eat  from  the  hand,    it  was  a  favourable 
omen  ;  liut  if  he  refused  the   food  that  was 
offered  him,   it   was  interpreted  as  unlucky. 
From    this,  Germanicus,   when   he   visited 
Egypt,  drew    the  omens  of  his   approaching 
death.     When  his  oracle  was  consulted,  in- 
cense was  burnt  on  an  altar,  and  a  piece  of 
money  placed  upon  it,  after  which  the  people 
that  wished  to  know  futurity,  applied  their 
ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  God  and  immediately 
retired,  stopping  their  ears  till  they  had  de- 
parted from  the  temple.     The  first  sounds 
that  were  heard,  were  taken  as  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  to  their  questions.     Paus.  7,  c. 
2.2.— Herodot.  2  and  3.—Plin.  8,  c.  38,  kc— 
,Strab.  7. — Plut.  in  hid.  and  Osir — Apollod. 
i  71 
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1,  c.  7,  1.  2,  c.  I— Mela,  l,c.  9.—Plin.  8,  c. 

39,  Szc.—Strab.  7. Eiian.  K.  H.   4  and  6. 

— Z)iod.  1. 

Apitius  Galba,  a  celebrated  buffoon  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.     Juv.5,v.4. 

Apollinares  ludi,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  ia  hoaour  of  Apollo.  They  originate^! 
from  the  following  circumstances  ;  an  old  pro- 
phetic poem  informed  the  Romans,  that  if 
they  instituted  yearly  games  to  Apoilo,  and 
made  a  collection  of  money  for  his  service, 
they  would  be  able  to  repel  the  enemy  whose 
approach  already  signified  their  destruction 
The  first  time  they  were  celebrated,  Rome 
was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  instantly  the  people  rushed  out  of  the  city, 
and  saw  a  cloud  of  arrows  discharged  from 
the  sky  on  the  troops  of  the  enemy.  With 
this  heavenly  assistance  they  easily  obtained 
the  victory.  The  people  generally  sat  crown- 
ed with  laurel  at  the  representation  of  these 
games,  which  were  usually  celebrated  at  the 
option  of  the  praetor  till  the  year  U.  C.  545, 
when  a  law  was  passed  to  settle  the  celebra- 
tion yearly  on  the  same  day,  about  the  nones 
ofJuly.  When thisalteration happened, Rome 
was  infested  witha  dreadful  pe-tileijce,whicli 
however,  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  this  act 
ofreligion.  [  These  games  were  merely  sceni- 
cal.]     Liv.  25,  c.  12. 

Apollinaris,  C  Sulpitius,  a  grammarian 
of  Carthage,  [flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, under  the  Antonines,  He  was  succeed- 
ed in  his  profession  by  his  scholar  Helviu? 
Pertinax,  who  afterwards  became  Emperor  ] 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  verses 
perfixed  to    Terence's    piays   as    arguments. 

A  writer  better  known  by  the  name  of 

Sidonius.    vid.  Sulonius. 

[Apollinis  Promonlorium,  was  situate  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  east  of  UtJca,  and  north 
of  Carthage.     It  is  now  Ras-Zebid.] 

[Apollinopolis  magna,  the  capital  of 
the  52d  Egyptian  Nome,  in  the  southern  part 
of  U,  per  Egypt,  about  25  miles  nearly  north 
of  the  great  cataracts.  It  is  now  Edfou. 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  temple,  in 
a  state  of  high  preservation.] 

[Apollinopolis  parva,  a  city  of  Egypt 
in  the  Nome  of  Coptos,  north-west  of  Thebes. 
It  is  now  Kous.'] 

[Apollinis /u?ium,  a  town  of  Lydia,  west 

of  Thyatira. A  town  of  Africa   propriH, 

north-east  of  Tabraca.] 

Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phoebus,  is  often  confounded  with  the 
sun.  [vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  Accordiug 
to  Cicero,  there  were  four  persons  of  this 
name.  The  first  was  son  of  Vulcan,  awd  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  Athenians.  The  second 
Was  son  of  a  Corybaut,  and  was  born  in 
Crete,  for  the  (iominion  of  which  he  disput- 
ed even  with  Jupiter  himself.  The  third 
was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  came 
from  the  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans  to 
Delphi.  The  fourth  was  born  in  Arcadia, 
and  called  Nomius,  because  he  gave  laws  to 
the  inhabitants.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Ijatoaa  all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to| 


have  been  attributed.     The  Apollo,  son  of 
Vulcan,  was  the  same  as  the  Orus  or  Horus 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the  most  ancient, 
from   whom  the  actions  of  the  others   have 
been  copied.     The  three  others  seem_  to  be 
of  Grecian   ori-in      The  tradition  that   the 
son   of  Latona    was  born  in  the   floating  is- 
land of  Delos,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
mythology,   which  asserts   that   the  son  of 
Vulcan,    which  is  supposed  to  be  Orus,  was 
saved  by  his  mother   Isis  from  the   persecu- 
tion of  Typhon,    and  intrusted   to  the  care 
oi'  Latona,  who  concealed  him  in  the   islaml 
of  Chemmis.     When  Latona  was  pregnant 
hy  Jupiter,  Juno,  who  was  ever  jealous  of  her 
husband's  amours,  raised  the  serpent  Python 
to  torment  Latona,  who  was  refused  a  place 
to  give  birth  to  her  children,  till    Neptune, 
mo  ed  at   the  severity  of  her  fate,   raised 
the    island  of  Delos  from    beneath  the   sea, 
where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Dia- 
na.    Apollo  was  the  god  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  of 
all  which  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.     He 
had   received   from  Jupiter  the   power    of 
knowing  futurity,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the   gods    whose  oracles  were  in  general  re- 
pute  over   the  world.       His    amours    with 
Leucothoe,  Daphne,  Issa,  Bolina,   Coronis, 
Clymene,  Cyrene,  Chione,  Acacallis,  Cal- 
liope, &c.  are   well  known,  and  the  various 
shapes  he  assumed  to  gratify  his  passion.     He 
was  very  fond  of  young  Hyacinthus,  whom 
he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit;  as  also  of 
Cyparissus,  who  was  changed  into  a  cypress 
tree.     W  hen  his   son  iEsoulapius  had  been 
killed  with  the thundersof  Jupiter,  for  raising 
the  dead  to  life,  Apollo,  in  his  resentment, 
killed  tiie  Cyclops  who  had   fabricated  the 
thunderbolts.     Jupiter    was  incensed  at  this 
act  of  violence,  and  he  banished  Apollo  from 
heaven, anddeprived  him  of  his  dignity.  The 
exiled  deity  came  to  Admetus  king  of  Thes- 
aly,  and  hired  himself  to  be  one  of  his  shep- 
herds, in  which  ignoble  employment  he  re- 
mained nine  years;  from  which  circumstance 
he  was  railed  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at 
his  sacrifices  a  wolf  was  generally  offered,  as 
'hat  animal   is  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
■^heepfold.    During  his  residence  in  Thessaly, 
he  rewarded  the  tender  treatment  of  Adme- 
tus.    He   gave   him  a   chariot,  drawn  by  a 
lionand  a  bull,  with  which  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain in  marriage  Alceste  the  daughter  of  Pe- 
lias ;  and  soon  after,  the   Parcae  granted,  at 
Apollo's  request,  that  Admetus  might  be  re- 
deemed from   death,  if  another  person   laid 
down  his  life  for  him.     He  assisted  Neptune 
in  building  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and  when  he 
was  refused  the  promised  reward  from  Lao- 
medon,  the  king  of  the  country,  he  destroyed 
the  inhabitants  by  a  pestilence.     As  soon  as 
he  was  born,  Apollo  destroyed  with  arrows 
the  serpent  Pytho.i,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to 
persecute  Latona ;  hence  he  was  called  Py- 
thius;  and  he  afterwards  vindicated  the  hon- 
our of  his  mother  by  putting  to  death  the 
children  of  the  proud  Niobe.  lid.  Niobe.    He 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  as  sprae  have 
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imagined,  but  Mercury  gave  it  him,  and  re- 
ceived as  a  reward  the  famous  caduceus  with 
which  Apollo  was  wont  to  drive  the  flocks  of 
Admetus.  His  content  with  Pan  and  Marsy- 
as,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  upoa  Midas 
are  well  known.  He  received  the  surnames 
of  Phoebus,  Delias,  Cynthius,  P.Tean,  Delphi- 
cus, Nomius,  Lycius,  Clarius,  Ismenius,  Vul- 
turius,  Smintheus,  ^c.  for  reasons  which  are 
explained underthose  words.  Apollo  isgene 
rally  represented  with  long  hair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  fond  of  imitating  his  figure  ;  and 
therefore  in  their  youth  they  were  remarka- 
ble for  their  fine  head  of  hair,  which  they  cut 
short  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  he 
is  always  represented  as  a  tall  beardless 
young  man  with  a  handsome  shape,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre;  his 
head  is  generally  surrounded  with  beams  of 
light.  Fie  was  the  deity  who,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  ancients,  inflicted  plagues, 
and  in  that  moment  he  appeared  surrounded 
with  clouds.  His  worship  and  power  were 
universally  acknowledged  ;  he  had  temples 
and  statues  iu  every  country,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  His  statue,  which 
stood  upon  mount  Actium,  as  a  mark  to 
mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts,  was 
particularly  famous,  and  it  appeared  a  great 
distance  at  sea.  Augustus,  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  addressed  himself  to  it  for  victory. 
[He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  which  was  sa- 
cred to  him.  The  animals  consecrated  to 
him  were  the  wolf  and  hawk,  as  symbols  of 
his  piercing  eyes  ;  the  crow  and  raven,  from 
their  supposed  faculty  of  predicting  the  fu- 
ture ;  the  cock,  from  his  announcing  the 
dawn  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  the  grass- 
hopper and  swan,  from  theirtuneful powers;] 
and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves  and  hawks  were 
offered,  as  they  were  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  flocks  over  which  he  presided.  Bullocks 
and  lambs  were  also  immolated  to  him.  As 
he  presided  over  poetry,  he  was  often  seen 
on  mount  Parnassus  with  the  nine  muses. 
His  most  famous  oracles  were  at  Delphi,  De- 
los,  Claros,  Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Patara. 
His  most  splendid  temple  was  at  Delphi, 
where  every  nation  and  individual  made  con- 
siderable presents  when  they  consulted  the  or- 
acle. Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
built  him  a  temple  on  mount  Palatine,  which 
he  enriched  witha  valuable  library.  He  had 
a  famous  Colossus  in  Rhodes,  which  was  one 
of  theseven  wonders  of  the  world.  .Apollo  has 
been  taken  for  the  Sun  ;  but  it  may  be  prov- 
ed by  different  passages  in  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Phoebus,  and  Hy- 
perion, were  all  different  characters  anil 
deities,  though  confounded  together.  When 
once  Apollo  was  addressed  as  the  Sun,  and 
represented  with  a  crown  of  rays  on  his  head, 
the  idea  was  adopted  by  every  writer,  and 
from  thence  arose  the  mistake.  [The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  the  worship  of  Apollo  wa 
a  remnant  of  Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  that  he  was  a  type  of 
the  Sun.  He  was  produced  from  Latona, 
■who  represented  the  night  of  Chao?,  (\yi6>t. 
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oblivio)  ;  and  from  the  Sun's  being  the  ani- 
mating and  sustaining  principle  of  nature,  he 
is  represented  as  a  musician,  poet,  prophet, 
physician,  &ic.  See  the  subject  discussed  more 
at  large  at  the  end  of  the  article  Jupiter.] 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab,  9  and  10,  l  4,  fab.  3,  &c.— 
Paus  2,  c.  7, 1.  5,  c.  7, 1.  7,  c.  20,  1.  9,  c.  30, 
Lc — Hi/gtii.  fiih  9,  l'i,50,  93, 140,  i61,202, 
203,  &c.—  Slat.  1 .  Theb.  560.— Tibull.  2,  el.  3- 
— Plut .  de  Amor. — Horn.  11.  &  Hi/mn.  in  Apol. 
Virg.  .Mn.  2,  3,  he.  G.  4,  v.  S23.—Horat.  1. 
od.  10. — Ludan- — Dial.  Mer.  &  Vulc. — Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  28. — Callimach.  in  Apolt. — Apol- 

iod.  1,  a.  3,  4  and  9, 1.  2,  c.  5,  10  and  12. 

Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  upon  mount  Leucas, 
which  appeared  at  a  great  distance  at  sea; 
and  served  as  a  guide  to  mariners,  and  re- 
minded them  to  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks 
that  were  along  the  coast.  J'^irg.  JEn-  3,  v. 
275. 

Apollocr.vtes,  a  friend  of  Dion,  suppos- 
ed by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysius. 

Apollodorus,  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mythologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asclepiades, 
and  disciple  to  [Arislarchus  the  grammarian, 
and  the  two  Stoic  philosophers,  Pansetius 
and  Diogenes  the  Babylonian.]  He  flourished 
about  148  years  before  the  christian  era,  and 
wrote  an  history  of  Athens,  besides  other 
works.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  nothing  is 
extant  but  his  Bibliotheca,  a  valuable  work, 
divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridged 
history  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  it  gives  a  (rue 
and  faithful  account.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Heijiie,  Goett.  in  8vo.  3  vols.  1782.  Alhtn, 
—Plin.  7,  c.  37.— Diorf.  4  and  13. A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  en- 
titled Ulysses,  Thyestes,    fcc. A    comic 

poet  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Menan- 

dcr,  who  wrote  4  plays. An  architect  ot 

Damascus,  who  directed  the  building  of  Tra- 
jan's bridge  across  the  Danube.  He  was 
iianished,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in  a  private  station, 

he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a  manner. A 

writer  who  composed  an  history  of  Parthia. 

A  disciple  of  Epicurus  the  most  learned 

of  his  school,  and  deservedly  surnamed  the 
Illustrious.     He  wrote  about  40  volumes  on 

different  subjects.      Diog. A   painter   of 

Athens,  of  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pupil.  Two 
of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Pergamus 
in  the  age  of  Pliny:  a  priest  in  a  suppliant 
posture,  and  Ajax  struck  with  Minerva's 
thunders.  He  was  of  such  an  irascible  dispo- 
sition that  he  destroyed  his  own  pieces  upon 
the  least  provocation,  [and  was  so  conscious  of 
his  superiority,  that  he  assumed  a  regal  tiara 
as  the  prince  of  his  profession.]     Pltn.34,  c. 

8 \  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor 

and  friend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  bookou 
rhetoric.     Slrab.  13. 

Apollonia,  a  festival  at  ^Sgialea  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this 
circumstance:  these  two  deities  came  to 
.Egialea,  after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent 
Python  ;  but  they  were  frightened  away,  and 
fled  to  Crete.  Egialea  was  sooQ  visited  with 
7^ 
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an  epidemical  distemi)er,  and  the  inhabitants,! 
bv  the  advice  of  their  prophets,  sent  seven 
chosen  boys  with  the  same  number  of  girls, 
to  entreat  them  to  return  to  ^gialea.  Apol- 
lo and  Diana  granted  their  petition,  in  honour 
of  wliich  a  temple  was  raised  (o  nstSa,  the 
goddess  of  persuashm  ;  and  ever  after,  a 
number  of  youths  of  both  sexes  were  chosen 
to  march  in  solemn  procession,  as  if  anxious 
to  bring  back  Apollo  and  Diana.     Pauxan.in 

Corinth. [A  town  of  F^pirus,  now  Polina, 

on  the   river   Aous  or   Lao. Another   in 

Macedonia,  south-east  of  Thessalonica. 

Another  in  the  same  country,  north  of  Chal- 

cis,  now   Poliiia. Another  in  Thrace   on 

the  coast  of  the    Euxine,  afterwards    called 

Soj5opoli5,iiow  Siziljuli. Another  in  Bithy- 

nia,  on  a  lake  which  receives  the  Rhyndacus 

It  is  now  Aboullona. Another  in   Assyria, 

on  the  Delas,  north-east  of  Artemila. — 
Another  in  Cyrcnaica.  Lfnder  the  lower 
empire,  it  took  the  name  of  Sozusa.  It  is 
now  Mar::a-Susci,  or  Sosush. — &c.] 

Apollonius,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chal- 
cis  sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his 
adopted  son  Marcus  Antoninus.  When  lie 
came  to  Rome,  he  refused  to  go  to  tlie  palace, 
observing,  that  the  master  ought  not  to  wait 
upon  his  pupil,  but  the  pupil  upon  him.  The 
emperor  hearing  this,  said,  laughing,  "  It 
was  then  easier  for  Apollonius  to  come  from 
Chalcis  to  Rome,  than  from  Rome  to  the  pa- 
lane." A  geometrician  of  Perga  in  Pam- 

phylia.  He  lived  about  240 years  before  the 
christian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary 
on  Euclid,  whoso  pupils  he  attended  at  Alex- 
andria. [He  wrote  a  treatise  on  conicsections, 
in  eight  books,  seven  of  which  only  remain. 
It  is  asserted  that  all  the  books  were  extant 
in  Arabic.  Of  the  seven  which  we  have,  the 
first  four  have  been  preserved  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  the  5lh,  6th,  and  7th  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  in  an  Arabic  translation. 
Th.s  work  of  Apollonius  ranks  among  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.]  He  first 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  ap- 
parent stopping  and  retrograde  motion  of  the 
planets,  by  cycles  and  epicycles,  or  circles 
within  circles. — The  best  edition  of  Apollo- 
nius is  Dr.  Halley's,  Oxon.  fol.  1710.  [The 
first  four  books  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  rest 
in  Latin  only,  and  the  lust  restored   by  the 

editor.] A  poet  of  [Alexandria]  in  Egypt, 

generally  called  Apollonius  of  Jihodfs,  be- 
cause he  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  was 
pupil,  when  young,  to  Callimachus  and  Pa- 
naetius,  and  succeeded  to  Eratosthenes  as  li- 
brarian of  tiief:imoiis  library  of  Alexandria, 
under  Ptolemy  Eiicrgetes.  He  was  ungrate- 
ful to  his  master  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a 
poem  against  him,  in  which  he  (.Icnomiiiafed 
him  76is.  Of  all  his  works  nothing  remains 
but  liis  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, in  four  books.  [He  was  so  mortified 
at  the  censures  cast  upon  this  poem  on  its 
first  publication,  that  he  retired  to  Rhodes, 
and  opened  a  school  of  rlietoric.  When  he 
had  afterwards  corrected  and  improveil  his 
work,  the  Rhodians  were  so  pleased  with  it, 
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that  they  conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  The  best  edition  of  Apollonius  is  that 
by  Brunck,2  vols.  Uvo.  the  new  edition,  Lip-^: 
IBIO,  with  the  additional  Greek  scholia,  curd 
G.  H.  Schaeffer.']  quintil.  10,  c.  I.— r-A 
Greek  orator, surnamed  Molo,  was  a  native 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Ca;- 
sar  and  Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discou- 
raged the  attendance  of  those  whom  he  sup- 
posed incapable  of  distinguishiag  themselves 
as  orators,  and  he  recommended  to  them  pur- 
suits more  congenial  to  their  abilities.  He 
wrote  an  history,  in  which  he  did  not  candid- 
ly treat  the  peopleof  J  udsea,  according  to  the 
complaint  of  Joseph  us  contra  Ji-pion.  Cic.  dc- 
Oral.  i,c.  28,  75, 126,  and  120-  Ad  Famil.  3, 
ep.  16.  De  Invent.  1,  c.2,\.— Quintil.  3,  c.  1, 
I.  2,  c.  6. — Sutt.  in  Curs.  4. — Plut.  in  Cas. 
A  Greek  historian  about  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who   vi^rote  upon    the   philosophy  of 

Zeno  and  of  his  followers.     Strab.   14. A 

stoic  philosopher  who  attended  Cato  of  Uti- 

ca  in  his  last   moments.     Piut.  in   Cat. 

Tyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  [and 
notorious  impostor,  born  at  Tyaua  in  Cappa- 
docia,  about  the  commencement  of  the  chris- 
tian era.]  Being  one  day  haranguing  the 
populace  at  Ephesus,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Strike  the  tyrant,  strike  him  :  the  blow  is 
given,  he  is  wounded,  and  fallen  !"  .\t  that 
very  moment  the  emperor  Domitian  had 
been  stabbed  at  Rome.  The  magician  ac- 
quired much  reputation  when  this  circum- 
stance was  known.  He  was  courted  by  kings 
and  princes,  and  commanded  unusual  atten- 
tion by  his  numberless  artifices.  His  friend 
and  companion,  called  Damis,  wrote  his  life. 
[These  memoirs  were  communicated  to  the 
empress  Julia,  wife  of  Severus,  and  by  her  to 
Philostratus,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
transcribe  and  embellish  the  narrative.]  la 
his  history  the  biographer  relates  so  many 
curious  and  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his 
hero,  that  many  have  justly  deemed  it  a  ro- 
mance ;  yet  for  all  this,  Hierocles  had  the 
presumption  to  compare  the  impostures  of 
Apollonius  with  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
[The  best  edition  of  Philostratus   is  that  of 

Olearius,  Lips.  1709,  fol.] A  sophist  of 

Alexandria,  distinguished  for  his  Lexicon 
Grcrcum  lliadis  et  Odyssecp,  a  book  that  was 
edited  by  Villoison,  in  4to.  2  vols.  Paris,  1773. 
[and  by  Tollius,  Lngd.  Bat.  1788,  in  Svo.J 
Apollonius  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus, 
and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century. 

[ApoMiros,  a  name,  under  which  Jupiter 
iuid  Hercules  were  worshippetl  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  being  supplicated  to  destroy  or 
diive  away  the  vast  numbers  of  flies  which 
always  attended  great  sacrifices.  The  sacri- 
fice to  the  Apomyos  Deus  on  these  occasions, 
was  always  the  first,  that  he  might  drive 
away  the  flits  from  the  rest.] 

ApoNi.vivA,an  island  near  Lilyba;um.  Hirt. 
Afric.  2. 

M.  Aponius,  a  governor  of  Moesia,  re- 
warded with  a  triumphal  statue  by  Otho,  for 
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defeating  9000  barbarians.     Tacit.   Hist.  1, 
c.  79. 

Aponus,  now  Abano,  a  fountain,  with  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  near  Patavium  in  Italy. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot> 
were  wholesome,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
an  oracular  power.  [It  was  Livy's  birth- 
place, according  to  ]Martial.  1,  62.]  Lucan. 
7,  V.  194. — Suet,  in  Tiber.  14. 

Apostrophia,  a  surname  of  Venus  in 
Boeotia,  who  wa«  distinguished  under  these 
names,  Venus  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apos- 
trophia. The  former  was  the  patroness  of 
a  pure  and  chaste  love  ;  the  second  of  carnal 
and  sensual  desires;  and  the  last  incited  men 
to  illicit  and  unnatural  gratifications,  to  in- 
cests and  rapes.  Venus  Apostrophia  was  in 
voked  by  the  Thebans,  that  they  might  be 
saved  from  such  unlawful  desires.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  Verticordia  of  the  Romans. 
Pans.  9,  c.  16.— Fa/.  Max.  8,  c.  15. 

Apotheosis,  a  ceremony  observed  by 
gome  ancient  nations,  by  which  they  raiseil 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  to  the 
rank  of  deities.  [Neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
Persians  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom. 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  admitted  it. 
The  Romans  borrowed  it  from  them,  and 
not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  humane 
of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  most 
cruel  and  profligate.  Augustus,  at  the  age 
of  28  years,  was  declared  the  tutelary  god  of 
all  the  cities  of  the  empire.]  Herodicm.  4,  c 
2,  has  left  us  an  accountof  the  apotheosis  of  a 
Roman  emperor.  After  the  body  of  the  de 
ceased  was  burnt,  an  ivory  image  was  laid 
on  a  couch  for  seven  days,  representing  the 
emperor  with  a  sickly  aspect.  The  city  was 
in  sorrow.  [For  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
the  senate  sat  ranged  on  the  left  side  of  the 
bed,  dressed  in  robes  of  mourning,  the  ladie 
of  the  first  rank  sitting  on  the  right  side  in 
white  robes,  without  any  ornaments.  Dur 
ing  the  seven  days,  the  physicians  paid  regu- 
lar visits  to  the  sick  person,  and  always  re- 
p  orted  that  he  grew  worse,  until  at  length 
they  gave  out  that  he  was  dead.]  When 
the  death  was  announced  a  band  of  young 
senators  and  Equites  carried  the  couch  and 
image  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  it  was 
deposited  on  an  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, where  spices  and  combustible  materials 
where  thrown.  After  this  the  bearers  walked 
round  the  pile  in  solemn  procession,  and  the 
images  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans  were 
drawn  in  state,  and  immediately  the  new  em- 
peror, with  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  surrounding  multitude. 
Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where  he 
was  ranked  among  the  gods.  If  the  deified 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle 
was  sent  from  the  flames.— The  Greeks  ob- 
served ceremonies  much  of  the  same  na- 
ture. 

Appia  via,  a  celebrated  road  leading  from 
the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome  to  Brundusium, 
through  Capua.     Appius  Claudius  made  it  as 


far  as  Capua,  and  it  received  its  name  from 
him.  [It  was  constructed,  A.  U.  C,  441. 
Capua,  where  it  ended,  was  then  the  limit  of 
the  Roman  empire.  By  whom  it  was  con- 
tinued to  Brundusium  is  uncertain.  Csesar, 
however,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  person.  Its  whole  length  was  about  342 
miles.  It  was  called  Regina  Viarum,and  was 
paved  with  the  hardest  flint,  so  firmly,  that  in 
several  places  it  remains  entire  unto  this  day, 
(above  2000  years,)  and  so  broad  that  two  car- 
riages might  pass  each  other  ;  commonly, 
however,  not  exceeding  14  feet.  Cains  Grac- 
chus placed  on  it  the  small  columns  called 
termini,  which  marked  the  miles.]     vid.  Via. 

L'ican.  3,v.  285. Stat.  2.  Sylv.  2,  v.  12.— 

Mart.  9,  ep.  104.— Swe/.  in  Tiber.  14. 

Appiades,  a  name  given  to  these  five  dei- 
ties, Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and 
Peace,  because  a  temple  was  erected  to  them 
near  the  Appian  way.  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  those  courtezans  at  Rome  who 
hved  near  the  temple  of  Venus  by  the  Ap- 
piaR  Aquae,  and  the  forum  of  J.  Ctesar.  Ovid. 
de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  452. 

Appiantts,  a  Greek  historian  of  .Alexan- 
dria, who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  unive;- 
sal  history,  which  consisted  of  24  books,  was 
a  series  of  history  of  all  the  nations  that  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  order 
of  time  ;  and  in  the  composition,  the  writer 
displayed,  with  a  style  simple  and  unadorned, 
a  great  knowledpje  of  military  aff'airs,  and  de- 
scribed his  battles  in  a  masterly  manner. 
[Appian  has  been  charged  with  many  errors, 
and  with  copying  without  acknowledgment 
from  Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Scali- 
ger  calls  him  "  alienorum  luborum fucum,^'' 
Photius,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  him  a 
very  accurate  and  eloquent  writer.]  This 
excellent  work  is  greatly  mutilated,  and  there 
is  extant  now  only  the  account  of  the  Punir, 
Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanish 
wars,  with  those  of  Illyricum  and  the  civil 
dissentions,  with  a  fragment  of  the  Celtic 
wars.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  ToUius 
and  VarioruM\  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  and 
that  of  Schweighaeuser,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1785.  He  was  so  eloquent  that  the  empe- 
ror Trajan  highly  promoted  him  in  the 
stale. 

Appii  Forum,  now  Burgo  Longo,  a  little 
village  not  far  from  Rome,  [in  the  country  of 
the  Volsci,]  built  by  the  cousul  Appius.  Ho- 
ral.  1,  Sat.  5. 

Appius,  the   prsenomen   of  an  illustrious 

family  at  Rome. A  censor  of  that  name, 

A.  U.'C.442.      Hnral.  I,  Sat.  6. 

Appius  Claudius,  a  decemvir  who  abu- 
sed his  power.  He  attempted  the  virtue  of 
Virginia,  whom  her  father  killed  to  preserve 
her  chastity.  This  act  of  violence  was  the 
cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state,  and  the 
ravisher  destroyed  liimself  when  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  of  his  country.  JAc. 
3,  c.  33. Claudius  Ccecus,  a  Roman  ora- 
tor, who  built  the  Appian  way  and  many 
aqueducts  in  Rome.  When  Pyrrhus,  who 
was  come  to   assist  the  Tarentines  against 
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Rome,  demanded  peace  of  Ihe  senators,  Ap- 
pius,  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  republic, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  senate 
house,  and  by  his  authority,  dissuaded  them 
from  granting  a  peace  which  would  prove 
dishonourable  to  the  Roman  Dame.Otrt^.  Fast. 

G,  V,  203.— Cic.  in  Brut,  fy  Tusc.  4. A 

Roman  who,  when  he  heard  that  he  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  divided  his  rich- 
es among  his  servants,  and  embarked  with 
them  for  Sicily ;  in  their  passage  the  vessel 
was  shipwrecked,  and  Appius  alone  saved  his 

life.   Jppian  4. Claudius  Crassus,  a  con 

sul,  who  with  Sp.  Naut.  Rutulius,  conquered 
the  Celtiberians,  and  was  defeated  by  Perses, 

king  of  Macedonia.     Liv. Claudius  Pul- 

cher,  a  grandson  of  Ap.  CI.  Caecus,  consul  in 
the  age  of  Sylla,  retired  from  grandeur  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  a  private  lile. Clausus, 

a  general  of  the  Sabines,  who,  upon  being  ill- 
treated  by  his  countrymen,  retired  to  Rome 
with  5000  of  his  friends,  and  was  admitted  in- 
to the  senate  in  the  early  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic.    Plut.in  Poplic. Herdonius,  seized 

the  capitol  with  4000  exiles,  ^,  U.  C.  292, 
and  was  soon  after  overthrown.     Liv.  3,    c. 

15. — Flor.  3,  c.  19. The  name  of  Appius 

was  common  in  Rome,  and  particularly  to 
many  consuls  whose  history  is  not  marked  by 
any  uncommon  event. 

Apries  and  APRiug,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  [in  the  year  before  Christ  594,]  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  scripture 
He  took  Sidon,  and  lived  in  great  prosperity 
till  his  subjects  revolted  to  Amasis,  by  whom 
he  was  conquered  and  strangled.  Herodot- 
2,  c.  \B9,kc.—Diod.\. 

Apsinthii,  a  people  of  Thrace,  [on  the 
coast,  east  of  the  Hebrus.]  They  received 
their  name  from  a  river  called  Apsinthus, 
which  flowed  through  their  territory.  Dionys. 
Ferieg. 

Apsixus,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century,  author  of  a  work  called  f/-flEce/>/or 
de  yJrle  Rhttorira. 

Apsus,  a  river  of  Mane  donia,  falling  into 
the  Ionian  sea  between  Dyrrhachium  and 
ApoUonia.  [Now  the  CrevastaJ]  Lucan.  5, 
V.  46. 

APTf:RA,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  [It  lay 
west  of  Cydonia.  Its  port  was  Kisshmos. 
The  modern  name  is  AtUiia,  or  Pakocastro.'j 
Ptol.—Flin.  4,  c.  12. 

[Apulei/e  leges,  proposed  by  L.  Apu- 
leiusSaturninus,  A.  U.  C.  653,  tribune  of  the 
commons  ;  about  dividing  the  public  lands 
among  the  veteran  soldiers,  settling  colonies, 
punishing  crimes  against  the  state,  furnishing 
corn  to  the  poor  at  10  12  of  an  ass,  a  bushel.] 

Apui.Eius,a  learned  man,  who  was  born  at 
Madaura  in  Afriv,a,  [and  lived  in  the  2d  cen 
tury,  under  the  Antonines.]  He  studied  at 
Carthage,  Athens,  and  Rome,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  rich  widow  called  Pudentilla,  for  which 
he  was  accused  by  some  of  her  relations  of 
tising  magical  arts  to  win  her  heart.  Hi? 
apology  was  a  masterly  composition.  In  hi'- 
youth,  Apuleius  had  been  very  expensive  ; 
^t  lite  Wa?.  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoted 


to  study,  and  learnt  Latin  without  a  master. 
[Apuleius,  ill  consequence  of  the  unfounded 
accusation  above  mentioned,  was  ranked 
among  the  professor*  of  ma»ic,  and  after  his 
death,  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him.]  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  extant  is  the  golden 
ass,  in  eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece.  [He 
wrote  also  a  philosophical  work  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristo- 
tle's treatise  '•  de  Mundo,"  &c.]  The  best 
editions  of  Apuleius  are  the  Delphin,  2  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  1688  ;  [that  printed  at  Gouda  in 
Holland,  cum  notts  Priccei  et  Variorum,  8vo, 
1650,  which,  after  all,  is  not  a  very  superior 
one  ;  and  that  printed  at  Leyden,  1786,  in 
4to.  with  Oudendorp's  notes  and  a  preface  by 
Ruhnken.  Only  one  volume  of  this  last  edi- 
tion however  was  ever  published.] 

Apulia,  [now  la  Puglia,  a  country  of  Mag- 
na Graacia  in  Italy,  lying  along  the  Adriatic. 
It  would  appear  that  all  the  country  from  the 
liver  Fronto  to  the  Japygian  promontory  was 
called  originally  Japygia.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  north-western  part,  from  the 
Fronto  to  the  Aufidus,  was  called  Daunia  ; 
after  which  followed  Peucetia  and  Messapia, 
the  latter  including  the  country  around  Ta- 
rentum.  The  Romans,  however,  gave  to  the 
district  of  Daunia  the  old  Ausonian  appel- 
lation of  Apulia,  and  to  Messapia  the  name 
of  Calabria.  Its  principal  mountains  were 
Garganus,  and  Vultur:  its  chief  rivers,  the 
Fronto,  Aufidus,  and  Bradanus.]  It  was  fa- 
mous for  its  wools,  superior  to  all  the  pro- 
duce of  Italy.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  called 
after  Apulus,  an  ancient  king  of  the  country 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Plin.  3.  c.  11. — Cic. 
de  Div.  1,  c.Ao.—Strab.  6.—Mela,2,  c.  4.— 
Martial,  in  Apojyh.  155. 

AauiLEiA,  or  AauiLEGiA,  a  town  found- 
ed by  a  Roman  colony,  called  from  its  gran- 
deur, Roma  sfcunda,  and  situated  [on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Tergestinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Trieste.]  The  Romans  built  it  chief- 
ly to  oppose  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Roman  emperors  enlarged 
and  beautified  it,  and  often  made  it  their  resi- 
dence. [It  derived  its  name  from  the  aquila, 
or  legionary  standard  of  the  Romans  who  had 
long  encamped  here.  This  city  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  Attila.  Since  that  time  a  few 
fishermen's  huts  pointoutwhereitstood.] //a/. 
8,  V.  G05.— Martial.  4,  ep.  25.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

AauiLius  Niger,  an  historian  mention- 
ed by  Su'  ton.  in  Aug.  11. Marcus,  a  Ro- 
man consul  who  had  the  government  of  Asia 
Minor.  Justin.  36,  c.  4. Sabinus,  a  law- 
yer of  Rome,  surnamed  the  Cato  of  his  age. 
He  was   father    to  Aquilia  Severa,   whom 

Heliogabalus  married. Severus,  a  poet 

and  historian  in  the  age  of  Valentinian. 

AaulLo,  [a  wind  blowing,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  from  the  north-north-east  point 
of  the  horizon.]  Its  name  is  derived,  accord- 
ing to  some,  from  Aquila,  on  account  of  its 
keenness  and  velocity. 

AauiLONiA,  [a  city  of  Apulia,  on  the  road 
from  Beneventum  in  Samnium  to  Venusia.] 
Liv.  10,  c.  3S, 
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AaulNUM,  a  towu  of  Latium,  [south-weslj 
of  Venafrum,]  where  Juvenal  was  born.  A| 
dye  was  invented  there,  which  greatly  re- 
sembled the  real  purple.  Horat.  1,  ep. 
10,  V.  Tl.—Strab.—Ital.  8,  v.  404 — Juv  3, 
V.319. 

AauiTAJViA,  a  country  of  Gaul,  [between 
the  Garumnaor  Garon/ieand  Pyrenees.  The 
Aquitani  were  of  Spanish  origin.  As  Aqui- 
tania  was  less  than  either  of  the  other  two  di- 
visions of  Gaul,  Augustus  extended  it  to  the 
Ligeris  or  Loire,  rid.  Gallia.]  PUn.  4,  c.  17. 
— Slrab.  4. 

Ara,  a  constellation,  consisting  of  seven 
stars,  near  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  V.  138, 

Ara  LUCDUNENSis,  an  altar  at  the  con- 
flueoce  of  the  Arar  and  Rhone,  [consecrated 
to  Augustus  by  sixty  cities  of  Gaul,  A.  U.  C. 
742,  called  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
Jillanacum,  now  the  point  of  ./(inn ai.]  Juv.  1, 
V.  44. 

Arabia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  forming 
a  peninsula  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
gulfs.  It  is  generally  divided  into  three  dif- 
ferent parts,  Petrffia,  Deserta,  and  Felix.  It 
was  famous  for  its  frankincense  and  aromatic 
plants.  [Its  length  from  the  cape  of  Babd- 
mandel  to  the  extreme  angle  on  the  Eu- 
phrates is  about  1800  British  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth,  800. — That  part  of  it  which 
bordered  on  Judrea  was  called  Iduma;a  or 
Edom,  and  was  possessed  by  the  posterity  of 
Esau.  The  Arabians  recognize  for  their 
ancestors  Jectan  or  Khatan  the  son  of  Eber, 
and  Ismael  the  son  of  Abraham. — The  soil  of 
the  country  is  in  general  sandy  and  barren, 
either  wholly  destitute  of  water,  or  supplied 
only  with  scanty  springs.  Arabia  Felix  was 
famous  in  former  days  for  its  spices,  and  ge- 
neral fertility.  Few,  if  any,  traces  of  its  anci- 
ent opulence  remain.]  Herodol.  I,  6,  3,  and 
Diod.  1  and  2.—Plm.  12  arid  ]4.—Slrab  16. 
—Xeyioph.—Tibull.  2,  e\.  2.— Curt.  5,  c.  1. 
—  Virs-  G.  1,  V.57. 

Arabicus  sinus,  [that  part  or  branch  of 
the  Mare  Erythrfcum  which  interposes  it- 
self between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  It  is  now 
called  the  Red  Sea.  The  meaning  of  this 
modern  appellation  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
name  of  Id  umea,  or  the  land  of  Edom,  whose 
coasts  this  sea  touches  on  the  north.  Edom 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  signifies  red,  and  was 
the  name  given  to  Esau,  for  selling  his  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  rfirf  pottage.  This  country, 
which  his  posterity  possessed,  was  called  af- 
ter his  name,  and  so  was  the  sea  which  ad- 
joined it.  The  Greeks,  however,  not  under- 
standing the  reason  of  the  appellation,  trans- 
lated what  is  in  Hebrew  the  .Si.a  of  Edom, 
into  «gu9g*  Qxhua-s-u..  Thenc-  comes  the  La- 
tin form  Blare  rubrum,  and  the  modern 
name  Red  Sea.  It  is  otherwise  called  Golfo 
di  Mecca-] 

[Arabius,  Arabis,  or  Arbjs,  a  river  of 
Gedrosia,  near  its  eastern  boundary,  running 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  now  the  Araba  or  II- 
Mend-      Arrian,  6,  c.  21.] 

Aracc.'V  and  Arecca,  [a  city  of  Susiana, 


east  of  the  Tigris,  now  Wasit.  It  has  attract" 
ed  the  attention  of  the  learned  by  reason  of 
the  affinity  of  its  name  with  that  of  Erech, 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among  the 
cities  constructed  by  Nimrod  ]  Tibul.4,  el.  1. 

Arachne,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daugh- 
ter to  Idinon  a  dyer.  She  was  so  skilful  iu 
working  with  the  needle, that  she  challenged 
Alinerva,  the  goddess  ol  the  art  to  a  trial  of 
skill.  She  represented  on  her  work  the 
amours  of  Jupiter  with  Euroi^a,  Antiope,  Le- 
da,  Asteria,  Uanae,  Alcmena,  &c.  but  though 
her  piece  was  perfect  and  masterly,  she  was 
defeated  by  Minerva,  and  haui^ed  herself  in 
despair,  and  was  changed  into  a  spider  by  the 

goddess.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  1,  &c. A  city 

of  Thessaly. 

Arachosia,  [a  province  of  Persia,  west 
of  the  IndiLs,  and  north  of  Gedrosia.  It  was 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Arimaspi.  The  an- 
cient Arachosia  is  traced  by  Major  Rennell 
in  the  modern  Arukhuge.  Captain  Willord 
charges  D'Aoville  with  a  mistake  in  placing' 
this  province  south  of  Candahar.^ 

Arachot^,  and  Arachoti,  a  people  of 
India,  who  leceived  their  name  /'rom  the 
river  Arachotus,  which  Hows  down  from 
mount  Caucasus.  [They  are  styled  Atvo^\ctt- 
voi,  fr  m  their  linen  attire.]  Dionys.  Perieg. 
—Curl.  9,  c.  7. 

[  Ar  a.<;h6tus,  a  city  of  Arachosia,  built  by 
Semirati  is,  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
called  by  her  Cophes. A  river  of  Aracho- 
sia, rising  in  the  bills  north-east  of  the  mo- 
dern Gacnt,  and  losing  itself  in  a  marsh  about 
4  miles  to  the  south  of  Caiidahar.  Its  mo- 
dern name  is  Abeh-Tarnic, or  the  river  Tar- 
nic] 

Arachthus,  or  Aricthon,  oneof  the  four 
capital  rivers  of  Epirus.  falling  into  the  bay 
of  Ambracia.  [Amliracia  was  situate  upon 
it.     It  is  the  now  the  Arta.]      Strab.  7. 

Aracyjvthus,  [a  mountain  of  ^Etolia, 
north-west  of  Calydon,  towards  the  river 
Achelous.] 

Aradcs,  [a  town  in  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  built,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  by  exiles  from  Sidon.  The 
island  is  called  Arpad  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
its  modern  name  is  Rou-Wadde.] 

Arm,  \yid.  iEciMURUS.] 

Ar^e  Phil^nor0m,  \yid  Philajni.] 

'\rar,  now  the  Saone,  [a  very  slow  smooth 
running  river  of  Gaul.  It  rises  near  Mens 
Vogesus,  and  after  a  southern  course,  falls  in- 
to the  Rhodanus  at  Lugdunum.] 

Aratus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cicilia,  about 
277  B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose 
court  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  and  by 
whose  desire  he  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  situations, 
rising  and  setting,  number  and  motion  of  the 
stars.  Cicero  represents  him  as  unacquaint- 
ed with  astrolo;;y,  yet  capable  of  writing 
upon  it  in  elegant  and  highly  finished  verses, 
which,  however,  from  the  subject,  admit  of 
little  variety.  Aratus  wrote  besides,  hymns 
and  epigrams,  &c.  and  had  among  his  inter- 
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preters  aad  commentators  many  of  the  learn- 
ed men  of  Greece,  whose  works  are  lost,  he- 
sides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus  Cae- 
sar, who,  in  their  youth,  or  moments  of  re 
laxation,  translated  the  phenomena  into  La- 
tin verse.  [St.  Paul  quotes  from  it,  ^icts 
17,  c.  28.  The  best  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of 
Buhle,  Li-ps.  1793.— 1801,  2  vols.  8vo.]  Cic. 
deJVat.D.  2,  c.   4\.—Paus.  1,  c.  2— Ovid. 

.4m.  1,   el.   15,   V.   26 [he  son  of  Cli- 

nias,    was  born  at  Sicyon  in  Acha,a,     [B. 
C.   273.J     When  he  was  but  seven    years 
of  age,  his  father,  who  held  the  government 
of  Sicyon,    was    assassinated    by   Abantidas, 
ivho  made  himself  absolute.     After  some  re- 
volutions,  the     sovereignty  came    into  the 
hands  of  Nicocles,   whom    Aiatus  murdered 
to  restore  his  country  to  liberty.     He  was  so 
jealous  ol  tyrannical  power,  that  he  even  de- 
stroyed a  picture  which  was  the  representa-i 
tion  of  a  tyrant.     He  joined  the  republic  ofj 
Sicyon    to   the  Achaean  league,  which    he 
strengthened  by  making  atreat>  of  alliance! 
"".vith  the  Corinthians,  and  with  Ptolemy  king! 
of  Egypt.     He  was  chosen  chie/  commander; 
of  the  forces  of  the  Achseans,  and  drove  away 
the    Macedonians  from  Athens  and  Corinth. 
He  made  war  against  the   Spartans,  but  was 
conquered   in  a  battle  by  their   king  Cleo-j 
menes.     To  repair  the  losses  he  had  sustain-! 
ed,    he  solicited  the  assistance  ot   Antigonusj 
Doson,    and    drove  away   Cleomenes  from ; 
Sparta,  who   fled  to  Egypt,  where  he   killed i 
himself.     The  iEtolians  soon  after   attacked' 
the    Achseans;    and   Aratus,   to    support  liisj 
character,  was  obliged  to   call  to  his  aid  Phi-i 
lip  king  of  Macjdonia.     His  friendship  withj 
this   new  ally  did  not  long  continue.     Philip 
showed    himself  cruel   and  oppressive,  and 
put  to  death  some  of  the  noblest  of  theAchas- 
ans,  and  even  seduced  the  wife  of  the  son  of 
Aratus.     Aratus,  who    was  now  advanced  in 
years,  showed  his  displeasure  by  withdraw- 
ing himself  from  the  society  and  friendship  of 
Philip.     But  this  rupture  was  fatal.     Philip 
dreaded  the  power  and    influence  of  Aratus, 
and  therefore  he  caused   him  and   his  son  to 
be  poisoned.     Some  days  before  his   death, 
Aratus    was    observed   to  spit  blood ;  and 
when  apprised  of  it  by  his  friends,  he  replied 
"  Such  are  the  rewards  which  a  connexion 
with  kings  will   produce."     He  was  buried 
with  great   pomp  by  his   countrymen;    and 
two  solemn  sacrifices  were  annually  made  to 
him,  the   first  on  the  day   that   he  delivered 
Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  the  second  on  the 
day   of  his    birth.     During   those  sacrifices, 
which  were  called  ^4/-a/eia,  the  priests  wore  a 
ribbon   bespangled  with    white  and    purple 
spots,  and  the  public  school  master   walked 
in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  and 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest   and 
most   eminent  senators,  adorned   with  gar- 
lands.    Aratus   died  in   the  62d   year  of  his 
age,  B.C.  213.     He   wrote  a  history   of  the 
Achaean  league,  much   commended  by  Poly- 
bius.     Pint,  in  vita.— Pans.  2,  c.  8.— Cic.  de 
Offic.  2,  c.  23 — Strab.  U.~Liv.  27,  c.  31.— 
?'oli,!>.  2. 


Araxes,  [a  river  of  Armenia  iVIajor, 
issuing  from  Mons  Abus,  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  whence  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Euphrates  flows.  It  runs  east  until  it  meets 
thi  mountains  which  separate  Armenia'  from 
northern  Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north, 
and  ater  receiving  the  Cyrus,  falls  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  now  the  Arrus. An- 
other in  Persia,  running  by  Persepolis,  and 
falling  into  the  Medus,  now  Bend  Emir. 
Xenojihon  calls  the  Chaboras  by  the  name  of 
Araxes,  (^vid.  Chaboras,)  and  gives  the  name 
of  Phasis  to  the  Armenian  Araxes.  Xen. 
J  nab.] 

Arbaces,  a  Mede  who  revolted  with  Be- 
lesis against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the 
empire  of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assy- 
rian power,  820  years  before  the  christian 
era.  He  reigned  above  fifty  years,  and  was 
famous  for  the  greatness  of  his  undertakings, 
as  «  ell  as  for  his  valour.  Justin.  1,  c.  3.. — 
Palerc.  l,c.  6. 

.\rbela,  {oriim)  now  Irbil,  [a  city  of 
Assyria  in  the  province  of  Adiabene,  east  of 
Ninus,  near  the  Zabata  or  Zab.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  river  was  fought  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Arbela,  between  Alexander  and 
Darias,  Oct.  2d.  B.C.  331.  The  field  of 
battle  was  the  plain  of  Gaugamela.  The  lat- 
jter,  however,  being  an  obscure  place,  this 
I  conflict  was  named  after  Arbela.] 

Arbis,  [vid.  Arabius.] 
I     Arbuscula,  an  actress    on    the   Roman 
stage,  who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  popu- 
lace, while  she  received  the  applauses  of  the 
knights.    Hor.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  77. 

Arcadia,  [a  country  in  the  centre  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  Lacouia,  the  larg- 
esi  of  its  six  provinces.  It  was  very  mountain- 
ous, though,  at  the  same  time,  well  watered. 
The  most  fertile  part  was  towards  the  south, 
where  the  country  sloped  off  and  contained 
many  fruitful  vales,  and  numerous  streams. 
The  Arcadians  were  a  pastoral  people.  Hence 
their  attachment  to  music,  and  hence  also  the 
worship  of  Pan,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
land.  Agriculture  was  also  partially  attend- 
ed to.  The  Arcadians,  from  their  mode  of 
life,  were  brave  and  warlike,  and  frequently 
carried  on  a  successful  warfare  with  their 
neighbours,  especially  the  Spartans.  They 
served  also  as  foreign  mercenaries,  and  may 
be  termed  in  this  respect,  the  Swiss  of  anti- 
quity. The  most  ancient  name  of  Arcadia 
was  Drymolis,  (the  woody  region,)  from  Jgt/f , 
quercus.  The  Arcadians  themselves  carried 
their  origin  very  far  back,  and  gave  their  na- 
tion the  name  of  Pro^f /em  (before  the  moon.) 
They  seem  to  have  derived  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  civilization  from  the  Pelasgi,  and 
hence  the  tradition  that  a  king,  named  Pelns 
gus,  taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  animals.  Areas, 
a  descendant  of  this  same  Pelasgus,  taught 
them  the  art  of  baking  bread,  and  of  weaving. 
From  this  second  benefactor  the  people  and 
their  country  were  respectively  called  Arca- 
des and  Arcadia.  A  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment arose  subsequently,  after  the  first 
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Messeaian  war:  Aristocrates  the  2d.  having 
been  stoned  to  death  by  the  Arcadians  for  his 
treachery  towards  the  Messeniaus.  The  chief 
cities  of  Arcadia  were  Mantinea,  Tegaja,  and 
Megalcpohs.  Arcadia  eventually  attached 
itself  to  the  Achcean  league,  and  fell  under 
the  R'jman  power.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  a  colony  of  Arcadians  settled  in  Italy  lu 
very  early  times.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
fable,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  inland  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  by  the  Arcadians 
never  having  been  a  maritime  people,  vid 
Pelasgi.and  Italy,  and  also  Eeander. — Polyb- 
4,  20.—Diodor.  4, 34.— TAwc^rf. 7,  ol.—Pli'^. 
4,5.— jlpollodor.  2,  \.—Faus.  8,  4.] 

Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  395,  [who 
at  his  death  divided  the  empire  between  his 
two  sons,  giving  Arcadius  tlie  eastern,  and 
Ilonorius  the  western  division.]  After  this 
separation  of  the  Roman  em^^ire,  the  two 
powers  looked  upon  one  another  with  indif- 
ference :  and  soon  after,  their  indifference 
was  changed  into  jealousy,  and  contributed 
to  hasten  their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  reign  of 
Arcadius,  Alaricus  attacked  the  western  em- 
pire, and  plundered  Rome.  Arcadius  marri- 
ed Eudoxia,  a  bold,  ambitious  woman,  and 
died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  13  years,  in  which  he  bore  the  character 
of  an  effeminate  prince,  who  suffered  himself 
to  be  governed  by  favourites,  and  who  aban- 
doned his  subjects  to  the  tyranny  of  minis- 
ters, whilst  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleasures  of 
a  voluptuous  court. 

Arcanum,  [an  estate  of  Cicero's  brother 
near  Minturnae.]    Cic.  7,  ep.  ail  Att.  10. 

Arcas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto.  vid, 
however,  Arcadia.]  He  nearly  killed  his  mo 
ther,  whom  Juno  had  changed  into  a  bear 
He  reigned  in  Arcadia,  and  taught  his  sub 
jects  agriculture,  and  the  art  of  spinning 
wool.  After  his  death,  Jupiter  made  h.m  a 
constellation,  with  his  mother  As  he  was  one 
day  huntmg,  he  met  a  wood  nymph,  who 
begged  his  assistance,  because  the  tree  over 
which  she  presided,  and  on  whose  preservation 
her  life  depended,  was  going  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  a  river. 
Arcas  changed  the  course  of  the  waters,  and 
preserved  the  tree,  and  married  the  nymph, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Aznn,  Aphidas. 
and  Elatus,  among  whom  hedivided  his  king 
dom.  The  descendants  of  Azan  planted  co- 
lonies in  Phrygia.  Aphidas  received  for  his 
share  Tegea,  which  on  that  account  had  been 
called  the  inheritance  of  Aphidas;  and  Eltus 
became  master  of  mount  Cyllene.  and  some 
time  after  passed  into  Phocis.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. 
— Hiigin.i?kb.  155  and  176. — ^pollod.  3,  c.  8. 

—Sirab.  S.~Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  470. One  of 

Action's  dogs. 

[ARCE,a  city  of  Phoenicia,  east  of  Tripo- 
lis,  wheie  Alexander  Severus  was  born.] 

Arcesilaus,  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
rene,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedi- 
tion, and  died  B.  C.  575.  The  second  of  that 
name  died  B.  C.  550.  Polymn.  8,  c.  41. — 
Hrodof.4.,  c.   159. One   of  Alexander's 


generals,  who  obtained  Mesopotamia  at  the 
eneral  division  of  the  provinces   after  the 

king's  death. A  chief  of  Caiana,  which 

he  betrayed  to  Dionysius  the  elder.  Diod. 
14. A  philosopher  of  Pitane  in  Mo'^a,  dis- 
ciple of  Polemon.  He  visited  Sardes  and 
Athens,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  middle 
academy,  as  Socrates  founded  the  ancient, 
and  Carueades  the  new  one.  [He  was  ac- 
customed to  maintain,  that  whatever  certain 
ty  there  may  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  every 
thing  IS  uncertain  to  the  human  understand- 
.]  He  acquired  many  pupils  in  the  cha- 
racter of  teacher  ;  but  some  of  them  left  liim 
for  Epicurus,  though  no  Epicurean  came  to 
him  ;  which  gave  him  occas:on  to  say,  that 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  eunuch  o(  a  man,  but 
impossible  to  make  a  man  of  an  tuuuch.  He 
Wets  very  fond  of  Homer,  and  generally  divid- 
ed his  time  among  the  pleasures  of  philoso- 
phy, love,  reading,  and  the  table.  He  died  in 
is  75th  year,  B.  C.  241,  or  300,  according  to 
some.  Diog.  in  vita. — PtrHus.  3,  v.  8. — 
Cic.  d'  Fiiiib. 

Arch^anax  t'f  Mityleue,  was  intimate 
with  Pi  isfraius  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  forti- 
fied Sigaeum  with  a  wall  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Troy.     Slrab.  13. 

Archagathus,  son  of  Archagathus,  was 
slain  in  Africa  by  his  ooldiers,  B.C.  285.  He 
poisoned  his  grandfather  Agathocles,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  Diod.  20. — Justin.  22,  c.  5, 
&.C.  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Arche- 
silaus. 

Archegetes,  [a  surname  of  Hercules,  in 
the  island  of  Malta,  whither  his  worship  was 
lirought  from  Tyre.  The  same  title  was 
also  given  to  Apollo.] 

Archelaus,  a  name  common  to  some 
kings  of  Cappadocia.  One  of  them  was  con- 
'juered  by  Sylla,  for  assisting  IVlithridates. — 
A  person  of  that  name  married  Berenice,  and 
made  himself  king  of  Egypt ;  a  dignity  he  en- 
joyed only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Gabinius,  B.  C  56.  He  had  been 
made  priest  ol  Comana  by  Pompcy.  His 
gi-andson  was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by 
Antony,  whom  he  assisted  at  Actium,  and  he 
maintained  his  independence  under  Augustus, 

till  Tiberus  perlidiously  destroyed  him. 

A  king  of  Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Perdiccas  the  second  :  as  he  was  but 
a  natural  child,  he  killed  the  legitimate  heirs 
to  gain  the  kingdom.  He  proved  himself  to 
be  a  great  monarch  :  he  was  at  last  killed  by 
one  of  his  favourites,  because  he  had  promised 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  given  her 
to  another,  after  a  reign  of  3  years.  He  pa- 
tronized the  poet  Euripides.  Diod.  14. — Jus- 
tin. 7,  c    4. ^'Jhan.  V.   H.  2,  8,  12,  14.— A 

king  of  the  Jews,  [son  of  Herod  the  Great.] 
He  married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of  Arche- 
laus, king  cf  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.  Augustus  banished  him 
for  his  cruelties,  to    Vienna,    [or  Vienne,  in 

Gaul,]  where  he  died.     Diod. A  king  of 

Lacedsemon,  son  of  Agesilaus.     He  reigned 

42  years  withCharilaus,  of  the  other  branch 

of  the  fami]  V.     Herodot.  7,  c.  20i.— Paus.  3. 
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c.  5. — ■ — A  E^eneral  of  Autigonus  the  younger, 
appointed  governor  of  Acrocorinthns  with 
the   philosopher   Persasus.     Polymn.  G,  c.  2 

A    celebrated   general   of    Mithridutes 

against  Sylla.     Id-  8,  c.  8. A  philosophei 

[born  either  at  Miletus  or  Athens,]  son  of 
ApoUodorus,  and  successor  to  Anaxagoras. 
He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates,  and  was  call- 
ed Phjisicus,  [from  the  celebrity  he  acquired 
in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras  res- 
pecting natural  bodies.]  He  supposed  that 
heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of  all  things. 
[In  ethics,  his  fundamental  principle  was 
that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  but  that  it  resulted  from  po- 
sitive institution,  and  consequently  that  all 
actions  are  indifl'erent  until  human  laws  de- 
clare them  to  be  good  or  evil.]   Cic  Tusc.  5. 

— Diog.invita. — Augusiin.dtciv.  Dei,  B. 

sculptor  of  Priene,  m  the  age  of  Claudius. 
He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Homer,  a  piece  of 
sculpture  highly  admired,  and  said  to  have 
been  disco  V'cred  underground  A.  D.  1658. 

Archemachus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  pub- 
lished an  iiistory  of  Eubcea.     Athtn.  6. 

Auchemorus,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Ly- 
curgus,  king  of  Thrace,  by  Eurydice,  was 
brought  up  by  Hypsipyle,  queen  of  Lemnos, 
who  had  fled  to  Thrace,  and  was  employed  as 
nurse  in  the  king's  family.  Hyjisipyle  was 
met  by  the  army  of  Adrastus.  who  was  going 
against  Thebes;  and  she  was  forced  to  show 
them  a  fountain  where  they  might  quench 
their  thirst.  To  do  this  more  'expeditiously, 
she  pot  down  the  child  on  the  grass,  and  at  her 
return  found  him  killed  by  a  serpent.  The 
Greeks  were  so  afflicted  at  this  misfortune, 
that  they  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Ar 
chemorus,  which  were  called  Nemajan,  and 
king  Adrastus  inlisted  among  the  combatants, 
and  was  victorious.  Apollod.  2  and  3 — Pans. 
3,  c.  48— 67af.  Tlieb.  6. 

Archeptolemus,  son  of  Iphitus,  king  of 
Elis,  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fought 
against  the  Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near 
Hector,  he  was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Tela- 
mon.     Homer.  II.  8,  v.  128. 

Archestratus,  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pie- 
ces were  first  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Plut.  in  Arist. A  follower  of  Epi- 
curus, who  wrote  a  poem  in  commendation 
of  gluttony. 

"^  Archias,  a  Corinthian  descended  from 
Hercules.  He  founded  Syracuse  B.  C  732. 
Being  told  by  an  oracle  to  make  choice  of 
health  or  riches,  he  chose  the  latter.    Diomjs. 

Hal.  2 A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimate  witli 

Luculius,  [Metellus,  CatuUu!,  Crassus,  and 
other  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  rank 
and  character  at  Home,  whither  he  came  in 
the  consulship  o''lVIarius  and  Catulus,  B.  C. 
102  ]  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a 
Pioman  citizen  by  the  means  of  Cicero,  who 
defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration,  when  his 
enemies  had  disputed  his  privileges  of  citizen 
of  Rome.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbri- 
an  war,  and  began  another  concerning  Cice- 
ro's consulship,  both  are  now  lost.  Some  of 
his  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Antholo- 
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gia.  Cic.  pro  Arch. A  polemarch  of  The- 
bes, assassinated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopi- 
das,  which  he  could  have  prevented,  if  he 
had  not  deferred  to  the  morrow  the  reading 
of  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Archi- 
as the  Athenian  high-priest,  and  which  gave 
him  information  of  his  danger.  Plut,  in  Pe- 
l(ip. A  high-priest  of  A! hens,  contempora- 
ry and  intimate  with  the  polemarch  of  the 
same  name.  Id.  ibid. — — A  Theban  taken 
in  the  act  of  adultery,  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  and  tied  to  a  post  in  the  pub- 
lic place,  for  which  punishment  he  abolished 
the  oligarchy.     Aristot. 

Arciiibivdes,  a  philosopher  of  Athens, 
who  affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans, 
and  was  very  inimical  to  the  views  and  mea- 
sures of  Phocion.  Plut.  in  Phoc. An  am- 
bassador to  Byzantium,  &c.  Polyam.  4,  c. 
44. 

Archibius,  the  son  of  the  geographer  Pto- 
lemy. 

ArchidamIa,  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  on 
account  of  her  affection  for  Aristomenes  restor- 
ed him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  pvi- 
soner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  festivals.     Pans.  4,  c.  17. A 

daughter  of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  hearing  that 
her  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were  debating 
whether  they  should  send  away  their  women 
to  Crete  against  the  hostile  approach  of  Pyr- 
hus,  seized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  senate- 
house,  exclaiming  that  the  women  were  as 
able  to  fight  as  the  men.  Upon  this  the  de- 
cree was  repealed.  Plut.  in  Pi/rr. — Pobj(zn. 
8,  c.  8. 

Archidamcs,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Anax- 

idamus, succeeded  by  Agasicles. Another, 

grandson  of  Leotychidas,  by  his  son  Zeuxida- 
mus.  He  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and 
reigned  in  conjunction  with  Plistoanas.  He 
conquered  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  and 
privately  assisted  the  Phocians  in  plundering 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  was  called  to  the 
aid  of  Tarentum  against  the  Romans,  and 
killed  there  in  a  battle,  after  a   reign  of  23 

years.  Diod.  16. — Xenoph. Another,  who 

conquered  the  Helots,  [who  had  made  an  in- 
surrection after  a  violent  earthquake.]  Diol. 
11. X  son  of  Agesilaus,  who  led  the  Spar- 
tan auxiliaries  to  Cleombrotus  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  [in  which  action  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  and  lost  his  life.] 

Archidemus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  wil- 
lingly exiled  himself  among  the  Parthians. 
Plut.  de  exil. 

Archidium,  a  city  of  Crete,  named  after 
Archidius,  son  of  Tcgeates.     Pans.  8,  c.  53- 

Archigai.t-vs,  the  high-priest  of  Cybele"? 
temple,  [;ilways  chosen  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished   families.]  rid.  Galli. 

Archigenes,  a  physician,  born  at  Apa- 
mea,  in  Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Do- 
mitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and  died  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  «ge.  [He  is  highly  commend- 
ed by  Galen,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  hi^'h 
repute  from  the  frequent  and  honourable  men- 
tion of  his  name  in  Juvenal.  He  wrote  oa 
Pharmacv,  on  local  affections,  on  the  cure  of 
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chronic  diseases,  &c.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  remain.]     Juv.  6,  v.  235. 

Archilochus,  a  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams,  and  was 
the  first  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses. 
He  had  courted  Neob.ule,  the  daughter  of  Ly- 
cambes,  and  had  received  promises  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  the  father  gave  her  to  another, 
superior  to  the  poet  in  rank  and  fortune  ;  up- 
on which  Archilochus  wrote  such  a  bitter  sa- 
tire, thatLycambes  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of 
despair.  The  Spartans  condemned  his  verses 
on  account  of  their  indelicacy,  and  banished 
him  from  their  city  as  a  petulant  and  danger- 
ous citizen.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry 
remain,  which  display  vigour  and  animation, 
boldness  and  vehemence  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, from  which  reason  perhaps  Cicero  calls 
virulent  edicts,  Archilochia  edic/a.  [The 
inveniion  of  iambic  verse  is  ascribed  to  him, 
and  also  of  Epodes.  He  is  generally  ranked 
among  the  first  victors  at  the  Pythian  Games. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Corns  of  Naxos, 
by  whom  he  was  killed,  was  expelled  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  though  the 
deed  was  done  in  open  war.  He  is  supposed 
tohave  flourished  about  742  B.  C]  Cic.  Tusc. 
l.—Q,uinhl.  10,  c    1. — Herodot.  1,  c.   12.— 

Horat. art. poet.  v.l^.—Athen.  1,  2,  &c. 

A  son  of  Nestor,  killed  by  Memnon  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2. A  Greek  his- 
torian who  wrote  a  chronological  table  and 
other  works,  about  the  20th  or  50th  Olympi- 
ad. 

Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of 
Syracuse,  [born  B.  C.  287,]  who  invented  a 
machine  of  glass  that  faithfully  represented 
the  motion  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  When 
Marcellus,  the  Roman  consul,  besieged  Sy- 
racuse, Archimedes  constructed  machines 
■whichsuddenly  raised  up  in  the  air  the  ships  of 
the  enemy  from  the  bay  before  the  city,  and 
let  them  fall  with  such  violence  into  the 
water  that  they  sunk.  He  set  them  also  on 
fire  with  his  burning-glasses.  When  the 
town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general  gave 
strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Archi- 
medes, and  even  offered  a  reward  to  him  who 
should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  pre- 
sence. All  these  precautions  were  useless ; 
the  philosopher  was  so  deeply  engaged  in 
solving  a  problem,  that  he  was  even  ignorant 
that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  town  ; 
and  a  soldier,  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
killed  him,  because  he  refused  to  follow  him, 
B.  C.  212.  Marcellus  raised  a  monument 
over  him,  and  marked  upon  it  a  cylinder  and 
a  sphere.  [In  doing  this  he  fulfilled  a  wish 
•which  Archimedes  had  expressed  in  his  life- 
time to  a  friend,  that  a  sphere  and  a  cylin- 
der, on  the  discovery  of  the  proportion  be- 
tween which  he  greatly  prided  himself,  might 
be  marked  upon  his  tomb.]  The  place  of  his 
intermeat  remained  long  unknown,  till  Cice 
i-o,  during  his  qusestorship  in  Sicily,  found  it 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  surrounded 
■with  thorns  and  brambles.  Some  suppose 
Uiat  Archimedes  raised  the  site  of  the  towns 


and  villages^of  Egypt,  and  began  those  moulds 
of  earth  by  means  of  which  communication 
is  kept  from  town  to  town  during  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile.  [Diodorus  Siculus  also  as- 
cribes to  him  the  invention  of  the  screw- 
pump,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Egyp- 
tians.] The  story  of  his  burning-glasses  had 
always  appeared  fabulous  to  some  of  the  mo- 
derns, till  the  experiments  of  BufFon  demon- 
strated it  beyond  contradiction.  These  cele- 
brated glasses  are  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
flectors made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing their  effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow- 
shot. The  manner  in  which  he  discovered 
how  much  brass  a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with 
gold  in  making  a  golden  crown  for  the  kin."' 
is  well  known.  [The  ardour  of  his  mind  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  is  fully  evinced  by  his  fa- 
mous declaration  to  Hieio, pronounced  in  coa^ 
sequence  of  his  accurate  acquaintance  ■'jyiti^ 
the  powers  of  the  lever,  Aof  .tou  o-t&i  kui  tsv 
Koa'/xoc  Kjvxo-ifl,  "Give  me  a  place  where  I 
may  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  earth."]  Ma- 
ny of  his  works  are  extant,  especially  trea- 
tises de  splicera  &  cyhndro,  circuli  diinenslo, 
de  hneis  spiralibics,  de  quadralurd  parabolcst 
7e  nnmero  are)iCP,Szc.  [The  best  edition  of  his 
works,  is  the  splendid  one  in  folio,  printed  ai 
Oxford  in  1792.  It  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Joseph  Torelli  of  Verona.  A  valua- 
ble appendix  is  added  by  the  llev-  Abran^ 
Robertson,  of  Christ-Church  College,  Ox- 
ford, who  had  the  whole  care  of  the  edition.] 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  2  5.  De  J\"at.  D.  2,  c.  34.-- 
/>u),  24,  c.  34— Qwi>J/i7.  1,  c.  10. — Fitruv. 
9,  c.  Z.—Polyb.  l.—Plut.  171  Marcell.—Fal, 
Max.  8,  c.  7. 

Archipelagos,  a  part  of  the  sea  where 
islands  in  great  number  are  interspersed, 
such  as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
lies  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
generally  called  Mare  ^geum,  [Lempriers 
gives  the  term  Archipelagus,  as  Latinized  by 
Hoflfman.  It  is,  however,  a  modern  Greek 
word,  Archipelago..  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  original  modern  term  be  Egia 
Pelago  or  Agio  Pdago;  the  former  a  corrup-. 
tion  of  the  word  .Slgmum,  the  latter  derived 
from  the  sanctity  of  the  monasteries  on  Mount 
Athos  and  in  the  islands.  The  vulgar  error  of 
deriving  it  from  «g;t''  ^^^  Tsxaj^oc,  is  weU 
known.] 

Archippe,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destrpyei 
by  an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fu,. 
cinus.     Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Archippi's,  a  king  of  Italy,  from  whom 
perhaps  the  town  of  Archippe  received  its 
name.  Virg.  AEn.  7,  v.  752 A  philoso- 
pher of  Thebes,  pupil  to  Pythagoras A 

comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose  eight  come- 
dies only  one  obtained  the  prize. — —A  philo- 
sopher in  the  ageof 'I'rajan, 

Orchitis,  a  name  of  Venus,  -worsbippeiJ 
on  mount  Libanus. 

Archon,  oneof  Alexander's  general?,  who 
received  the  province  of  Babylon,  at  the  ge- 
neral division  after  the  king's  dea^U.    JPiod^ 
3. 

Archon  rF.9,  the  name  of  the  chief  rjiagis. 
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trates  of  Athens.     They  -were  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  none  were  chosen  but  sucli  as  were 
descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  free 
citizens  of  the  republic  for  three  generations. 
They  were  also  to   be   without  deformity  in 
all  the  parts  and  members  of  tlicir  body,  and 
were  obliged  to  produce  testimonies  of  their 
dutiful  behaviour  to  their  parents,  of  the  ser- 
vices they  had    rendered  their   country,  and 
the  competency  of  their    fortune  to  support 
theirdignity.     They  took  a  solemn  oath  that 
they  would  observe  the  laws,  administer  jus- 
tice with  impartiality,  and  never  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  corrupted.     If  they  ever  receiv- 
ed bribes,  they  were  compelled  bythelawsto 
dedicate  to  the  godol  Delphi,  a  statue  of  gold 
of  equal  weight  with  their   body.     They  all 
had  the  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with 
death.     The   chief  among   them  was  called 
Archon;  the  year  took  its  denomination  from 
him  ;  he  determined  all  causes  between  man 
and  wife,  and  took  care  of  legacies  and  wills  ; 
he  provided  for   orphans,  protected   the   in- 
jured, and   punished   drunkenness  with    un 
common  severity.     If  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  intoxicated  during  the  time  of  his  office 
the  misdemeanor  was  punished  with  death. 
The  second  of  the  archons  was  called  Basi- 
leus ;  it  was  his  office  to  keep   good  order, 
and  to  remove  all  causes    of  quarrel  in  the 
families  of  those  who  were  dedicated  to  th 
service   of  the  gods.     The  profane  and  the 
impious  were   brought  before   his  tribunal 
and  he  offered  public  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  He  assisted  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Eleusician  festivals,    and  other   religious 
ceremonies.     His  wife  was  to  be  [a  citizen  of 
the  whole   blood  of  Athens,]    and  of  a  pure 
and  un.^ullied  life.     He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagites,  but  was   obliged  to   sit  among 
them   without  his  crown.     The  Polemarch 
was  another  archon  of  inferior  dignity.     He 
had  the  care  of  all  foreigners,  and  provided 
a  sufficient  maintenance,  from   the   public 
treasury,  for  the  families  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in   defence  of  their   country. 
[But   because  these  three  magistrates  were 
often,  by  reason  of  their  youth,  not  so   well 
skilled  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  coun- 
try as  might   have   been  wished,  that  they 
might  not  be  left  wholly  to  themselves,  they 
were    each   accustomed    to   make  choice  of 
two  persons  of  age,  gravity,  and   reputation, 
to  sit  with  them  on  the  bench  and  assist  them 
with  their  advice      These  they  called  Tlci^iS'- 
|o<  or  assessors,  and   obliged  them    to  under 
go  the  same  probation  as  the  other  magis- 
trates.    The  six  other  archons    were  called 
by  one  common  name,  ThesmolhetcE..  and  re 
ceived  complaints  against  persons  accused  of 
impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour.     [Indict 
ments  before  the  Thesmothetae  were  in  writ- 
ing ;  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Bnsileu!:,  ihey  were 
by  word  of  mouth.]     They  settled   all  dis- 
putes   between  the  citizens,  redressed  the 
wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade  any  laws  to 
be  enforced  but  such   as  were  conducive  to 
the  safety  of  the  state.     These  officers  of  state 
ilfete  chostn  after  the  death  of  king  Cod- 
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rus ;  their  power  was  originally  for  life,  but 
afterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at 
last  to  one  year.  After  some  time,  the  qua- 
lifications which  were  required  to  be  an  ar- 
chon were  notstrictly  observed.  Adrian,  be- 
fore he  was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
made  archon  at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner ; 
and  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 
Plutarch.  The  perpetual  archons,  after  the 
death  of  Codrus,  were  Medon,  whose  office 
began  B.  C.  1070;  Acastus,  1050;  Archip- 
pus,  1014;  Thersippus,  995;  Phorbas,  954  ; 
Megacles,  923  ;  Diognetus,  893  ;  Pherceles, 
865  ;  Ariphron,  846 ;  Thespieus,  826  ;  Aga- 
mestor,  799;  ^schylus,  798;  Alcmaeon, 
756  ;  after  whose  death  the  archons  were  de- 
cennial, the  first  of  whom  was  Charops,  who 
began  754  ;  ^.simedes,  744  ;  Clidicus,  734  : 
Hippomenes,  724  ;  Leocrates,  714  ;  Apsan- 
der,  704;  Eryxias,  694;  after  whom  the  of- 
fiee  becaiue  annual,  and  of  these  annual  ar- 
chons Creon  was  the  first.  Jlristoph.  in  J^ub. 
k  Avib — Plut.  Sympos.  1. — Demost. — Pol- 
lux.— Lysias. 

Archytas,  a   musician  of  Mitylene,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  Agriculture.     Diog. 

The  son  of  Hestiseus  of  Tarentum,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  an 
able  astronomer  and  geometrician.  [He 
flourished  about  400  B.  C.  Among  his  dis- 
ciples were  Philolaus,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato. 
In  such  high  estimation  did  his  countrymen 
hold  him  for  wisdom  and  valour,  that  he  was 
choien  seven  times  general  of  their  armies 
and  governor  of  Tarentum,  contrary  to  au 
express  law.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  him  the  ''Ten  Categories," 
and  many  of  his  ethical  principles  and  max- 
ims. He  invented  the  screw,  crane,  various 
hydraulic  machines,  a  flying  pigeon  or  a 
winged  automaton  of  wood,  &c.  He  perish- 
ed in  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 
His  only  remaining  work  is  a  treatise  on  the 
universe,  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Venice,  1571,  in  Bvo.]  Uorat.  1,  od.  28.— 
Cic.  3,  de  Oral. — Diog.  in  Fit. 

Arcitea'Ens,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apol- 
lo, from  his  bearing  a  bow,  with  which,  as 
soon  as  born,  he  destroyed  the  serpent  Py- 
thon.     Virg .  ^n.  4,  v.  75. 

AbctIncs,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  have 
been  pupil  to  Homer.     Dioiiys.  Hal.  1. 

Arctopm  YLAx,  astar  near  the  great  bear, 
called  also  Bootes.  Clc.  de  A''at.  D.  2,  c. 
42. 

Arctos,  a  mountain  near  Propontis,  inha- 
bited by  giants  and  monsters. Two  celes- 
tial constellations  near  the  north  pole,  com- 
monly called  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  suppos- 
ed to  be  Areas  and  his  mother,  who  were 
made  constellations.  Virg.  G.  1. — Aratus. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

Arcturus,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the 
great  bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  portend  grear  tempests. 
Hora/.  3,  od.  1.  The  name  is  derived  from 
its  situation,  rtgtToc  xirs^is,  ov^n  cavda. 

Ardalcs,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have  ^ 
been  the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.    He 
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gave  it  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  accon  t 
have  been  called  Ardalides  and  Ardalohdes. 
Pans.  2,c.  31.  A 

Ardaxanus^e  small  river  of  Illyricum, 
near  Lissus.     Polyb. 

Ardea,  formerly  Ardua,  a  townof  Latium 
[near  the  coast,  south-east  of  Lavituum,]  buil', 
according  to  some,  by  a  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli. 
Tarquin  the  Proud  was  pressing;  it  with  a 
sieg'e  when  his  son  ravished  Lucretia  A 
road  called  Ardeatina,  branched  from  the  Ap- 
pian  road  to  Ardea.  [The  Romans  establish 
ed  a  colony  here  A.  U.  C.  31 1.  [t  is  now  cal- 
led .4/ rfta.]  C.  JVtp.  ill  Altic.  \A.—Liv.  1. 
c.  57,  L  3,  c.  71,  1.  4,  c.  9,  kc.—  Virg.  ^n.  7, 
V.  412 — Ootd.  Met-  14,  v.  SlS.—Strab.  5. 

ArdIjEi,  a  people  [of  Dalmatia]  in  Illyri- 
cum, whose  capital  was  called  Ardia.  Slrab.  7. 

[Ardiscus.  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into 
the  Hebrus  at  Adrianopolis.   Now  the  Arda.] 

Arduenna,  Sylva,  [now  Ardennes,  a  for- 
est of  Gaul,  the  longest  in  that  country,  reach- 
ing, according  to  Caesar,  from  the  Rhenus  and 
the  territories  of  the  Treveri  to  those  of  the 
Nervii,  upwards  of  50  miles  in  length. 
Others  make  the  extent  much  larger.  If  it 
covered  the  whole  of  the  intervening  space 
between  the  countries  of  the  Treveri  and 
Nervii  it  would  greatly  exceed  50  mi; 
The  ground  is  now  in  many  places  cleared, 
and  cities  built  upon  it.  It  is  divided  into 
four  districts.  Its  chief  town  is  jyiesiercs.] 
Tacit.  S.—An7i.  c,  42.—Cces.  bell.  Gall.  6,  c 
29. 

ArduIne,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among 
the  Gauls,  represented  with  the  same  attri- 
butes as  the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Ardvs,  a  sonof  Gyges,king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
against    iiletus.     Herodot.  1,  c.  15. 

Arei.atum,  [a  town  of  the  Salyes  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Rhodanus  at  the  place  where 
it  divides  itself  into  three  branches,  not  far 
from  its  mouth.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a 
commercial  emporium,  and,  according  to 
Pomponius  Mela,  it  was  one  of  the  richest 
cities  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  called 
Arelas  Sextanorum,  from  being  built  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion,  conducted  thi- 
ther as  colonists  by  the  father  of  Tiberius  It 
is  now  Aries.]      Slrab.  4. — Mela.,  3,  c.  3. 

Arellius,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.     Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

ARE^E,  a  city  of  Messenia,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. [Stephanus  of  Byzantium  mentions 
two  cities  of  this  name,  one  in  Messenia,  and 
the  other  in  Triphylian  Elis.]     Homer.  II.  2- 

Aren.\cum,  [a  fortified  place  on  the  Rhine 
in  the  territories  of  the  Batavi,  not  far  from 
where  the  river  separates  to  form  the  Vaha- 
lis.  It  is  now,  according  to  D'Anville,  Aerl 
or  Aerth.hul  Munnert  is  in  favour  of  JUan 
heim.]     Tacil.  Hiet.5,  c,  20. 

AREorAGiT^E,  the  judges  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, a  seat  of  j  ustice  on  a  small  eminence  near 
Athens,  whose  name  is  derived  from  A^e- 
D(  Tra.y®' ,  the  hill  of  Mars,  because  Mars 
was  the  first   who  was  tried   there,  for   the 


murder  of  Hallirhotius,  who  had  offered  vio- 
lence to  his   daughter   Alcippe.     Some  say 
that  the  place   received   the   name  of  Areo- 
pagus,  because  the  Amazons    pitched   their 
camp  there,   and   offered   sacrifices   to  their 
progenitor      Mars,     when     they      besieged 
.\thens  ;  and  others  maintain,  that  the  name 
was  given  to    the  place  because  Mars  is  the 
god  of  bloodshed,  war,   and   murder,   which 
were  generally  punished  by  that  court.     The 
time  in  which  this  celebrated  seat  of  justice 
was  instituted  is   unknown.     Some  suppose 
that    Cecrops,   the   founder    of  Athens,  first 
established  it,  while  others  give  the  credit  of 
it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon.     The  num- 
ber of  judges  that    composed  this   august  as- 
sembly  is  not  known.     They  have  been   li- 
uiited  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  51,  and   some- 
times to  a  greater   number.     The  most  wor- 
thy and  religious  of  the  Athenians  were  ad- 
mitted as    members,  and  such  archons  as  had 
discharged  their  duty  with  care  and  faithful- 
ness.    In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  this 
observance  was   often    violated,  and  we   find 
some  of  their  members  of  loose  and  debauch- 
ed  morals.     If  any  of  them  were  convicted 
of  immoraliiy,  if  they  were  seen  sitting  at  a 
tavern,  or   had  used  any   indecent  language, 
they  were  immediately  expelled  from  the  as- 
?embly,  and  held    in   the   grea'est    disgrace, 
though  the  dignity  of  a  judge  of  the  Areopa- 
gus   always  was  for   life.     The   Areopagites 
look  cognizance  of  murders,  impiety,  and  im- 
moral behaviour,  and  particularly  of  idleness, 
which  they  deemed   the  cause  of  all    vice. 
They  watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had 
the    management  of    the    public    treasury ; 
they  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  virtu- 
ous, and  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
such     as   blasphemed    against   the   gods,  or 
slighted  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
They  always  sat  in  the  open  air,  because  they 
took    cognizance   of  murder;  and   by   their 
laws  it  was   not  permitted  for  the   murderer 
and  his  accuser  to  be  both  under  the   same 
roof.     This  custom    also  might  originate  be- 
cause the  persons  of  the  judges  were  sacred, 
and  they  were  afraid  of  contracting  pollution 
by   conversing  in  the  same  house  with   men 
who  had  been  guilty  of  shedding  innocent 
tilood.     They  always  heard  causes  and  pass- 
ed sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might  not 
be  prepossessed   in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
of  the  defendant  by  seeing  them.     Whatever 
causes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be 
divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest 
eloquence  should  charm  their  ears,  and  cor- 
rupt their  judgment.    Hence  arose  the  most 
just  and  most   impartial   decisions,  and  their 
sentence  was   deemed  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  equally 
convinced  of  its  justice.     The   Areopagites 
generally  sat  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  day 
of  every   month.     [But  if  any  business  hap- 
pened which  required  despatch,  they  assem- 
bled in  the  royal    portico,  Bsi<riKM»   2to«.] 
Their  authority  continued  in  its  original  state, 
till  Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance 
among  them,  resolved  to  lessen  their  conse- 
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quence,  and  destroy  their  power.  From  that 
time  the  morals  of  the  Athenians  were  cor- 
rupted, and  the  Areopagites  were  no  longer 
conspicuous  for  their  virtue  and  justice;  <uid 
when  tlicy  censured  the  debaucheries  of  De- 
nietriu?,  one  of  the  family  of  Phalereus,  he 
jilainty  told  thein,  tliat  if  tlipy  wished  to 
make  a  >-eform  in  Athens  they  nitist  begin  at 
home. 

Are'opa'Gus,  a  iiiil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alheus.     vid.  Areopagitaj. 

AresthAnas,  a  countryman,  whose  goat 
suckled  iEsculapius,  when  exposed  by  his 
mother.     Paws.  2,  c.  ^G. 

Arestorides,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
hundred-eyed  Argus,  as  son  of  Arestor. 
rtvid,  Mel.  1,  V.  584. 

Arete,  the  mother  of  Aristippus,  the  phi- 
losopher. Laerl.2. A.  daughter  of  Diony- 

sius,  who  married  Dion.     She  was  thrown 

juto  the  sea,     Plut.  in   Dioti. A   female 

philosopher  of  Cyrene,  B.  C.  37. 

Areta,  a  daughter  of  Rlie2:enor,  descend- 
ed from  Neptune,  Who  married  her  uncle, 
Alcinous,  by  whom  she  had  NaUsicaa.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  7  and  a. — .ipollod.  1. 

AretjEUS,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia. 
j[He  practised  medicine  atPtome,  but  at  what 
period  is  uncertain,  probably  between  the 
reigns  Gf  Vespasian  and  Adrian.  He  was  a 
"bold  and  decisive  practitioner.  His  works 
Vhich  have  come  doWn  to  us  imperfect,  are 
held  in  high  estimation.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  1735.  fol.] 

Aretaphila,  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a 
^rfest  of  Cyrene.  Nicocrates  murdered  her 
husband  to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was 
so  attached  to  Melanippus,  that  she  endea 
voured  to  poison  Nicocrates,  and  at  last  caus- 
ed him  to  be  assassinated  by  his  brother  Ly 
bander,  whom  she  married.  Lysander  proved 
as  cruel  as  his  brother,  upon  which  Aretaphi- 
la ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
After  this  she  retired  to  a  private  station. 
Tlut.  de  Virlut.  Mulier.—Polyan.  8,  c.  38. 

Aretales,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  is- 
lands.    Plat. 

Arethusa,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  and  one  of 
l)iaua's  attendants.  As  she  returned  one  day 
from  hunting,  she  sat  near  the  Alpheus,  and 
bathed  in  the  stream.  The  god  of  the  river 
was  enamoured  of  her,  and  he  pursued  her 
over  the  mountains  and  all  the  country,  when 
Arethusa,  ready  to  sink  under  fatigue,implor- 
ed  Diana,  who  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain. The  Alpheus  immediately  mingled  his 
stream^s  with  hers,  and  Diana  opened  a  secret 
passage  under  the  earth  and  under  the  sea, 
where  the  waters  of  Arethusa  disappeareil, 
and  rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syra- 
cuse in  Sicily.  The  river  Alpheus  followpd 
\  her  also  under  the  sea,  and  rose  also  m  Orty- 
gia ;  so  that,  as  mythologists  relate,  what- 
ever is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  rises 
again,  after  some  time,  in  the  fountain  Are 
tbusa  near  Syracuse.  [Strabo  takes  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  in  proving  the 
"■impossibility  of  this  story.  The  mostimpor- 
t?4 


tant  circumstance  connected  with  this  foun^ 
tain  is,  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  isle  of 
Ortygia  becoming  inhabitedjpts  waters  were 
very  sweet,  and  were  protected  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  sea.  Now,  however,-the 
latter  has  access  to  them,  and  they  have  a  salt 
taste.]     Vid.  .-ilpkcus.—Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  10. 

Allien  7. — Pans. A  lake  o/  upper  Ar- 
menia, near  the  fountains  of  the  Tigris.  [Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  exhaled  nitrous  vapours. 
Plin.  2,  c.  103.] 

[AretInI,  a  people  of  Etruria,  below  the 
Arnus,  divided  into  three  classes,  Veteres,  Fi- 
dentes,  and  Juliensts.  Their  towns  were,  Ar- 
retium  Vetus,  now  Arrero,  Arretium  Fidens, 
now  Casiiglione-Arelino,  and  Arretium  Juli- 
um,  now  Giovi.'] 

Aricus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  the 
succession  to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  Acrota- 
tus,  who  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  Ha 
assisted  Athens  when  Antigonus  besieged  it, 

and  died  at  Corinth.  Pans.  3,  c.  6- — Plut. 

A  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Acrotatus  2d,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Leonidas,  son  of  Cleonymus. A  philoso- 
pher of  Alexandria,  intimate  with  Augustus> 
Sueton. 

Argeus,  a  son  of  Perdiccas,  who  succeed- 
ed his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
Justin.  7,c.  1. [A  mountain  of  Cappado- 
cia, covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and  so  lof- 
ty, that  from  its  summit,  according  to  the  an- 
cient writers,  both  the  Euxine  and  the  Me- 
diterranean seas  might  be  seen.  It  is  now 
called  .irgeh-Dag,  and  at  its  foot  stood  Ma- 
zaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  called  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  Caesarea  ad  Argaeum,  and 
now  Kaisarieh.]     Claudian. 

Argathonius,  a  king  of  Tartessus,  who, 
according  to  Plin.  7,  c.  48,  lived  120  years, 
and  300  according  to  Hal.  3,  v.  396. 

Argennum,  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  [near 
Halonessus, —  also  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  on 
the  eastern  side,  now  Cape  St.  Alessio.'] 

Argi,  {jtlur.  masc.)  vid.  Argos. 

ArgIa,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  married  Po- 
lynices,  whom  she  loved  with  uncommon 
tenderness.  When  he  was  killed  in  the  war, 
she  buried  his  body  in  the  night,  against  the 
positiifc  orders  of  Creon,  for  which  pious  ac- 
tion she  was  punished  with  death.  Theseus 
revenged  her  death  by  killing  Creon.  Hi/- 
gin.  fab.  69  and  12.— Slat.  Tkeb.U.  vid.  An- 
tigone and  Creon. A  country  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, called  also  Argolis,  of  which  Argos  was 
the  capital. 

Argilus,  a  town  of  Thrace  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  built  bj'  a  colony  of  Andri- 
aus.     Thucx/d.  4,  c.  XO^.—Herodot.  7,c.  115, 

ArgijvustE,  [small  islands  below  Lesbos, 
and  lying  otithe  promontory  of  Cana,  or  Ca- 
loni  in  iEolis.  They  were  rendered  famous 
foi  the  victory  gained  near  them  by  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  under  Conon,  over  that  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  26th  yeart>f  the  Peloponne- 
sianwar,  B.C.  406.  Of  these  three  islands,  the 
largest  had  a  town  called  Arginusa.  They 
are  formed  of  a  white,  argillaceous  soil,  and 
from  that  circumstance  look  their  names, 
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a^yivout   shining  white,  feminine  a^ytv6saa-a 
contracted  ag^/youo"^.] 

Argiphontes,  a  surname  given  to  Mer- 
cury, because  he  killed  the  hundred-eye- ' 
^irgus,  by  order  of  Jupiter.  [The  Argicide.] 
Argippei,  a  nation  among  the  Sauroma- 
tians,  born  bald,  and  with  flat  noses.  [They 
lived  upon  the  fruit  of  a  tree  called  Ponticus. 
from  which,  when  ripe,  they  made  a  thick 
black  liquor  called  Jhchy,  which  they  drank 
clear,  or  mixed  with  milk.  Of  the  husk;- 
they  prepared  a  kind  of  cake.]  Heredot.  4, 
c,  23. 

Argiva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  m 
Arg03.  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Sparta, 
consecrated  to  her  by  Eurydice,  the  daugh 
ter  of  l.acedaemou.  Paus.  4,  c.  13. — Firg 
Mn.  3,  V.  547. 

ArgIvi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ar- 
gos  and  the  neighbouring  country-  The 
word  is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  poets 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Argius,  a  steward  of  Galba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens. 
Tacit.  Hist.  l,c.  49. 

ARGO,.tlie  name  of  the  famous  ship  whicli 
carried  Jason  and  his  54  companions  to  Col- 
chis, when  they  resolved  to  recover  the  goldeu 
fleece.     The  derivation  of  the  word  Argo  ha^ 
been  often  disputed.   Some  derive  it  from  A'  - 
gos,  the  person   who  first  proposed    the  ex- 
pedition, and   who  built  the  ship.     Others 
maintain  that  it  was  built  at  Argos,  whence 
its  name.     Cicero,  Tusc.  1,  c.  20,  calls  it  Ar- 
go, because   it  carried  Grecians,    commonly 
called  Argives.  Diod.  4,  derives  the  word  from 
«§>©',   which  signifies  sh;i/V.     Ptolemy  say, 
but  falsely,  that  Hercules  built  the  ship,  an. I 
called  it  Argo,  after  a  son  of  Jason,  who  bore 
the  same  name.     The  ship  Argo  had  50  orirs 
£lt  could  not  however  have  been  a  very  large 
vessel  if  the  ancient  tradition  be  true,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  Argonauts  were  able  to  car 
ry  it  on  their  backs  from  the    Danube,  to  the 
Adriatic]     According  to  many  authors,  she 
had  a  beam  on  her  prow,  cut  iu  the  forest  ol 
Dodona  by  vlinerva,  which  had  the  power  of 
giving  oracles  to   the  Argonauts.     This  shij 
was  the  first   that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea,  as 
some  report.  After  the  expedition  was  finish- 
ed, Jason  ordered  her  to   be  drawn  aground 
at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  consecrated  to 
the  god  of  the  sea.     The   poets  have  made 
her  a  constellation   iu   heaven.     Jason  wa^ 
killed  by  a  beam  which  fell  from  the  top,  as 
he  slept  on  the  ground  near  it.     Hi/gin.  fab. 
14,  A.  P.  2,  c.  31.—Catull.  de  Kupt.  Pel.  k 
Thet.—  Fal.   Flac.  1,  v.  93,  Szc—Phcedr.  4, 
fab.  6. — Seneca  in  Medea.—Apollon.  Argon. 
— Apollod. — Cic.  de  JVat.  D. — PUn.  7,  c.  56. 
— Manil.  1. 

Argolicus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  ol 
Argolis,  [now  the  Gulf  of  J^apoli] 

Argolis  and  Argia,  a  country  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus between  Arcadia  and  the  iEgean 
sea.  Itschief  city  was  called  Argos.  [  1  his 
ancient  kingdom  has  not  unaptly  been  term- 
ed the  cradle  of  the  Greeks,  since  it  first  re 
ceived  the  foreign  colonies  by   whom  they 


were  civilized,  and  it  became  the  theatre  of 
■  osl  of  the  events  recorded  in   the  early  an- 
.alsof  Gr'ece.] 

Argonaut.*;,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient 
heroes  who  went  with  Jason  onboard  the  ship 
Argo  toColchis,  about  79  years  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  or  1263  B.C.  [rid.  the  end  of  this 
article]     The  causes  of  this  expedition  arose 
from  the  following  circumstance  : — Alhamas, 
king  of  Thebes,  had  married  Ino,  the  daughter 
■oi  Cadmus,  whom  he  divorced  to  marry  Ne- 
phele,  by  w  horn  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus 
ni  Helle.     As  Ne;  hele   was  subject  to  cer- 
(ain   fits   of  madness,    Ath.imas    repudiated 
her,  and  took    a  second  time  Ino,  by  whom 
he  had  soon  after  two  sons,   Learchus   and 
Melicerta.      As  the  children  of  Nephele  were 
to  succeed  to  their  father  by   right  ol    birth, 
Ino  conceived  an  immortal  hatred   against 
them,  and  she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes   to 
i>e  visited  by  a  pestilence,  by  poisoning  all  the 
^rain  which  had  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Up- 
iin  this  the  oracle   was   consulted  ;   and  as  it 
had  been    corrupted    by   means  ot    Ino,    the 
answer  was,  that  Nephele's  children  should 
be  immolatei'  to  the  gods.     Phryxus  was  ap- 
irised  of  this,  and  he  imraediattly  embarked 
with  his  sister  Helle,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
iEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  one  of  his  near  rela- 
tions. In  the  voyage  Helle  died,  and  Phryx- 
us arrived  safe  at  Colchis,  and  was  received 
with  kindness  by  the  king.     The  poets  have 
embellished  the  flight  of  PhryxUs,  by  suppos- 
ing that  he  and  Helle  fled  through  the  air  on 
:<   ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece  and  wings, 
au'l  was  endowed  with  faculties  of  speech. 
This  ram,  as  they  say,  was  the  offspring  of 
Neptune's  amours,  un'er  the  forn,  of  a  ram, 
with  the  nymph  Theophane.     As  they  were 
going  to  be  sacrificed,  the  ram  took  them  on 
his  back,  and  instantly  disappeared  in  the  air. 
On  their  v.'ay  Helle  was  giddy,  and  fell  into 
that  part  of  the  sea  which  from  her  was  call- 
ed   the    Hellespont.     When    Phryxus  came 
to  Colchis,  he   sacrificed  th-   raUi  to  Jupiter, 
()  ,  according  to  others,  to  Mars,  to  whou.  he 
also  dedicated   the  golden   fleece.     He  soon 
nfter     married   Chalciope,   the  daughter  of 
/Eetes  ;   but  his  father-in-law  envied  him  the 
possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  therefore 
to  obtain  it  he  murdered  him   Some  time  after 
this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son  of  ^son.  de- 
manded of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown  which 
he    usurped,    (wrf.     Bellas,     Jason,   iEson,) 
Pelias  said  that  he   would    restore  it  to  him, 
provided  he  avenged  the  death  ol  their  com- 
noii    relation    Phryxus,  wh  m   j^etes   had 
lately  murdered  in  Colchis,     Jason,  who  was 
th'"  vigour  "f  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious 
soul,    cheerfully    undertook  the   expedition, 
and  embarked  with  all  the  young  princes  of 
Greece  in  the  shin  .\fgo.  [The  Argot- ok  her 
departure  from  Aphelae  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sinus  Pagasius  or  Pelasgicus.     The  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  Fttio.]   They  stopped  at 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  they  remained 
two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race  of  men  from 
the    Lemnian   women,  who  had  murdered 
their  husbands,  (vid.  Hypsipyle.)  After  they 
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had  left  Lemnos,  they  visited  Samothrace, 
where  they  offereJ  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  passed  to  Troas  and  to  Cyzicum. 
Here  they  met  with  a  i'avourable  reception 
from  Cyzicus  the  king  of  the  country.  The 
night  after  their  departure,  they  were  driven 
back  hy  a  storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzi- 
cum, and  the  uihabitaats,  supposing  them  to 
be  their  enemies  the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attack- 
ed tliem.  In  this  nocturnal  engagement  the 
slaughter  was  great,  and  Cyzious  was  killed 
by  ilie  tiaud  of  Jason,  who,  to  expiate  the 
murder  he  had  ignorantly  committed,  buried 
him  ID  a  magnificent  manner,  and  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  to  whom 
he  builta  temple  onmount  Dyudymus.  From 
Cyzicum  they  visited  Bebrycia,  otherwise 
called  Bithynia,  where  Pollux  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Amyous  king  of  the  country,  in 
thecombatof  tht'Cestus,andslew  him.  They 
were  driven  from  Bebrycia  by  a  storm,  to 
Salmydessa,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where 
they  delivered  Phmeus,  king  of  the  place, 
from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies.  Phineus 
directed  their  course  through  the  Cyanean 
rocks  or  the  Symplegade^,  {rid.  Cyanese,) 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  sea.  They 
visittid  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians, 
where  Lycus  reigned,  and  lost  two  of  their 
companions,  Idmon  and  Tiphys  their  pilot. 
After  they  had  left  this  coast,  tr.ey  were 
driven  upon  the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they 
found  the  children  of  Phryxus,  whom  jEetes 
their  grandfather  had  sent  lo  Greece  to  take 
possession  of  their  father's  kingdom.  From 
this  island  they  at  last  arrived  safe  in  JEd, 
the  capital  of  Colchis.  Jason  explained  the 
causes  of  his  voyage  to  /Eetes  ;  but  the  con 
^itiousoi.  which  he  was  to  recover  the  golden 
•fleece  were  #o  hard,  that  the  Argonaut 
must  have  perished  in  the  attempt,  had  not 
Medea,  the king'sdaughter,fallen  in  love  with 
their  lender.  She  had  a  conference  with  J 
son,  and  after  mutual  oalhs  of  fidelity  in  the 
temple  of  Hecate,  ^Vledea  pledged  herself  to 
deliver  the  Argonauts  from  her  fathers 
hard  conHitions,  if  Jason  married  her  and 
canieii  her  with  him  to  Greece.  He  was 
to  tame  two  bulls  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
and  smoke,  amJ  to  tie  them  to  a  plough  made 
of  adamant  stone,  and  to  plough  a  field  of 
two  acres  of  ground  never  before  cultiv;ited 
A  ter  this  he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth 
of  a  dragon,  from  which  an  armed  multitude 
were  to  rise  up.  and  to  be  all  destroyed  by 
his  hands.  This  done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever- 
watchful  dragdn,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  golden  fleece  was 
suspended.  All  these  labours  were  to  be 
performed  in  ore  day  ;  and  Medea's  assist- 
ance, whose  knowledge  of  herbs,  magic  and 
po'ions,  wa?  unparalleled,  easily  extricated 
Jason  from  all  danger,  to  the  astonishment 
and  terror  of  his  companions,  and  of  ^etes, 
and  the  people  of  (3olchis,  who  had  assem- 
bled to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful  action. 
He  tamed  the  bulls  with  ease,  ploughed  the 
field,  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  when  the 


armed  mm  sprang  from  the  earth,  he  threw 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  weapons  one  against  the 
other,  till  they  all  perished.  After  this  he 
went  to  the  dragon,  and  by  means  of  enchant- 
ed herbs  and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  giv- 
en him,  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep, and  ob- 
tained the  golden  fleece,  and  immediately  set 
sail  with  iVledea.  He  was  soon  pursued  by 
Absyrtus  the  king's  son,  who  came  up  to  them, 
and  was  seized  and  murdered  by  Jason  and 
Medea.  The  mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtus 
were  strewed  in  the  way  through  which 
jEetes  was  to  pass,  that  his  further  pursuit 
might  be  stopped.  After  the  murder  of  Ab- 
syrtus, they  entered  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and 
by  pursuing  their  course  towards  the  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  foolish  account  of  poets,  who 
were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  came  to  the 
island  Peucestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  [The 
behef  for  a  loig  time  prevailed,  that  there 
was  a  communication  between  the  Palus 
Maeotis  and  the  Oceanus,  or  earth-encom- 
passing stream.  This  communication,  the 
old  poets  made  to  be  a  narrow  passage  or 
strait,  but  later  writers  the  river  Tanais. 
The  writer  of  the  Orphic  Argonauts  makes 
the  Argonauts  pass  up  the  Phasis  into  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  thence  into  the  main  Oceanus, 
and  thence  directing  their  course  to  the  west, 
to  come  to  the  British  isles  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  reach  at  least  the  columns  of  Hercules.] 
Circe  informed  Jason  that  the  cause  of  all 
his  calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Ab- 
syrtus, from  which  she  refused  lo  expiate 
him.  Soon  after  they  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  pass- 
ed the  straits  of  Chary  bdis  and  Scylla,  where 
they  must  have  perished,  had  not  Telhys,  the 
mistress  of  Peleus,one  of  the  Argonauts,  de- 
livered th^m.  They  were  preserved  from 
the  Sirens  by  the  eloquence  of  Orpheus, 
and  arrived  in  the  island  of  the  Phaeacians, 
where  they  met  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  had 
continued  their  pursuit  by  a  diflerent  course. 
It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  Medea  should 
be  restored,  if  she  had  not  been  actually 
married  to  Jason  ;  but  the  wife  of  Alcinous, 
the  king  of  the  country,  being  appointed  um- 
pire between  the  Colchians  and  Argonauts, 
had  the  marriage  privately  consummated  by 
night,  and  declared  that  the  claims  of  iEetes 
to  Medea  were  now  void.  From  Phseacia 
the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  a  storm  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  many  disasters, 
at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Me- 
lea,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  pu- 
rified from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon 
after  arrived  safe  in  Thessaly.  The  imprac- 
ticability of  such  a  voyage  is  well  known. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  gives  another  account 
equally  improbable.  He  says,  that  they  sail- 
ed from  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pursued  them  by 
entering  another  mouth  of  the  river.  After 
they  had  continued  their  voyage  for  some 
leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across 
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the  country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  150 
miles.  Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who 
had  pursued  the  same  measures,  and  con- 
veyed his  ships  in  like  manner  over  the  land. 
Absyrtus  was  immediately  put  to  death  ; 
and  soon  after  the  beam  of  Dodona  {vid. 
Argo,)  gave  an  oracle,  that  Jason  should 
never  return  home  il  he  was  not  previously 
purified  of  the  murder.  Upon  this  they  sail- 
ed to  the  island  of  JEr,  where  Circe,  who 
was  the  sister  of  jEetes,  expiated  him  with- 
out knowing  who  he  was.  There  is  a  third 
tradition  which  maintains,  that  they  return- 
ed to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited  many 
places  of  Asia.  This  famous  expedition  has 
been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages  of  the 
■world ;  it  has  employed  the  pen  of  many 
writers,  and  among  others,  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Strabo,  ApoUodorus,  and  Justin;  and 
among  the  poets,  of  Onamaeritus,  more  gene- 
rally called  Orpheus.  ApoUonius  Rho'lius, 
Pindar,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  have  exten- 
sively given  an  account  of  its  most  remarka- 
ble particulars.  The  number  of  the  Argo- 
nauts is  not  exactly  known.  ApoUodorus  and 
Diodorus  say  that  they  were  54.  Tzetzes 
admits  the  number  of  50,  but  ApoUodorus 
mentions  only  45.  The  following  list  is  drawn 
from  the  various  authors  who  have  made 
mention  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Jason, 
son  of  ^son,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  chief 
of  the  rest.  His  companions  were  Acastus 
son  of  Pelias,  Actor  son  of  Hippasus,  Adme- 
tus  son  of  Pheres,  .Esculapius  son  of  Apollo, 
^talides  son  of  iVlercury  and  Eupolems,  Al- 
menus  son  of  Mars,  Amphiaraus  -on  of  CEele- 
us,  Amphidamus,  son  of  Aleus,  Amphion  son 
of  Hyperasius,  Anceus  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  and 
another  of  the  same  name,  Areus,  Argus  the 
builder  of  the  ship  Argo,  Argus  son  of  Phry- 
xus,  Armenus,  Ascaiaphus  son  of  Mars,  Aste- 
rion  son  of  Cometes,  Asterius  son  of  Neleus, 
AugeassonofSol,  Atalanta  daughter  of  Shcoe- 
neus,  disguised  in  a  man's  dress,  Autolycus 
son  of  Mercury,  Azorus,  Buphagus,  Butes 
son  of  Teleon,  Calais  son  of  Boreas,  Can- 
thus  son  of  Abas,  Castor  son  of  Jupiter,  Cene- 
us  son  of  Elatus,  Cepheus  son  of  Aleus,  Cius. 
Clytius,  and  Iphitus  sons  of  Eurythus,  Coro. 
nus,  Deucalion  son  of  Vlinos,  Echion  son  of 
Mercury  and  Autianira,  Ergynus  son  of  Nep- 
tune, Euphemus  son  of  Neptune  and  Macio- 
nassa,Eribotes,  Euryalus  son  of  Cisteus,  Eury- 
damasand  Eurythion  sons  of  Iras,  Eurytusson 
of  Mercury,  Glaucus,  Hercules  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, Idas  son  of  Aphareus,  lalmenus  son  of 
Mars,Idmonsonof  AbaSjIolausson  oflphiclus, 
Iphiclus  son  of  Thestius,  Iphiclns  son  of  Phi- 
lacus,  Iphis  son  of  Alector,  Lynceus,  son  of 
Aphareus,  Iritus  son  of  Naubolus,  Laertes 
son  of  Arcesius,  Laocoon,  Leodatus  son  of 
Bias,  Leitus  son  of  Actor,  Meleager,  son  of 
(Eneus,  Mencetius  son  of  Actor,  Mopsus  son 
of  Amphycus,  Nauplius  son  of  Neptune,  Ne- 
leus the  brother  of  Peleus,  Nestor  son  of  Ne- 
leus Oileus  the  (ather  of  Ajax,  Orpheus  son  '.f 
(Eager,  Palemon  son  of  iEtolus,  Peleus  and 
Telamon  sons  of  JEacus,  Periclimenes  son  of 
Neleus,  Peaeleus  son  of  Hipalmus,  Fhiloctetes 


'ion  of  Paean,  Phlias,  Pollux  son  of  Jupiter, 
Polyphemus  son  of  Elates,  Pceas  son  »f  Thau  - 
macus,  Phanus  son  of  Bacchus,  Phaleru;  soi) 
of  Alcon,  Phocas  and  Priasus  sons  o(  Ceneus 
one  of  the  Lapithse,  Talaus,  Tiphys  son  of 
Aginus,  Staphilus  son  of  Bacchus,  two  of  the 
name  of  Iphitus,  Theseus  son  of  ^geus,  with 
his  friend  Pirithous.  Among  these  ^Escula- 
pius  was  physician,  and  Tiphys  was  pilot. 
[Bryant  considers  the  account  of  the  Argo,  a 
manifest  tradition  from  the  ark  of  Noah.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  thinks  that  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition was  an  embassy  seul  by  the  Greeks, 
during  the  intestine  divisioiis  of  Egypt,  m  the 
reign  of  Amenopbis  or  Memnon,  to  peisuade 
the  nations  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Euxine  to  revolt  from  Egypt, 
and  shake  off  the  yoke  imposed  by  Sesostris. 
Many  consider  it  to  have  been  a  mere  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Dr.  Gillies  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  prompted  merely  by  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  young  chieftains  of  Greece  to 
visit  foreign  parts  and  retort  on  their  inhabit- 
ants the  injuries  which  Greece  had  suffered 
from  strangers.  Be  the  cause,  however, 
what  it  may,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  Ihis  ex- 
pedition soon  displayed  themselves  in  a  more 
rapid  progress  towards  civilization. 

Argos,  {sing.  neut.  <^  ./irgi,  masc.  plur.) 
an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Argolis  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  two  miles  from  the  seii,  on  the 
bay  called  Argolicus  sinus.  Juno  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  The  kingdom  of 
Argos  was  founded  by  Inachus  1856  years 
before  the  christian  era,  and  after  it  had  flou- 
rished for  about  550  years  t  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  Mycenae.  Argos  was  built,  ac- 
cording to  Euripides.  Iphig.inAulid.  v.  15?, 
534,  by  seven  cyclops  who  came  from  Syria. 
The.-e  cyclops  were  not  VuU-an's  workmen. 
The  nine  first  kings  of  Argos  were  called 
hiacliides,  in  honour  of  the  founder.  Their 
names  were  Inachus,  Phoioneus,  Apis  .Xr- 
gus,  Chryasus,  Phorbas,  Triopas,  Stelenus  and 
Gelanor.  Gelanor  gave  a  kind  reception  to 
Danaus,  who  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in 
return  for  his  hospitality.  The  descendants 
of  Danaus  were  called  Bclides.  Agamemnon 
was  king  of  Argos  during  the  Trojan  war  ; 
and  80  years  aiter  the  Heraclidse  seized  the 
Pelepounesus,  and  de|)osed  the  moaarchs. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  called  Argivi 
<nd  Argoliei;  and  this  name  has  be-n  often 
applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinction. 
[The  term  Argos  appears  to  have  been  an  old 
Pelasgic  word,  signifying  kingdom.  Hence 
the  name  is  met  virith  in  different  parts  of 
Greece  originally  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.] 
Phil.  7,  c.  56. — Pans.  2,  c.  15,  kc — Horat. 
1,  od.  l.—Mlian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  \E,.—Strab.  8. 
Mela,  1,   c.    13,   &c.    1.  2,  c.  3.—Firg.  ^n. 

1,  V.  40,  &c. [A  city  of  Acarnania   called 

Argos  Amphilochium,  at  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  founded  by 
Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  was  founded  by  Alcmseon, 
and  called  after  his  brother.  The  adjacent 
country  bears  the  name  of  Filoquia,  at  the 
present  day.] 
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Argus,  a   king  of  Argos,  who  reigned  70 

years. A  son  of  Areator,  whence    he  !.« 

often  called  Arrstorides.  He  married  Isme 
ne,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  As  he  hail 
an  hundred  eyes,  of  which  only  two  were 
asleep  at  one  time,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  |c>. 
whom  Jupiter  had  changed  into  a  heifer  ; 
but  Mercury,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  slew  him 
by  lulling  all  his  eyes  asleep  with  the  sound 
of  his  lyre.  Juno  put  the  eyes  of  \rgus  on 
the  tail  ot  thf  peacock,  a  bird  sacred  to  her. 
Moschus  Idyl. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  12  and  13. 
— Propert.   1,  v.  585,  &c.  el.  3. — ^pollod  1. 

0.  9,  1.  2,  c.  1. A  sonofDiriaus,  who  built 

the  ship  Argo.     Id.  14. A  son  of  Jupiter 

and  Niobn,  the  first  child  which  the  father  of 
the  gods  had  by  a  mortal.  He  married  Evad- 

ne  the  daughter  of  Strymon.     Id.  1  '5 A 

dog  of  Ulysses,  who  knew  his  master  after 
an  absence  of  20  years.  Homer.  Od.  17,  v. 
300. 

Arutlla,  an  ancient  name  of  Caere,  in 
Etruria.     Firg.  jEn.  7,  v.  652, 1.  8,  v.  478. 

Argynnis,  a  name  of  Venus,  which  she 
received  from  Jlrgynnus,  a  farourite  youth 
of  Agamemnon  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Cephisus.     Propert.  3,  el.  5,  v.  52. 

Argyra,  a  nymph  greatly  beloved  by  a 
shepherd  called  Selimnus.  She  was  chang- 
ed into  a  fountain,  and  the  shepherd  into  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  whose  waters  make 
lovers  forget  the   object   of  their  affeciions 

vid.  Selimnus.    Paus.  7,  c.  23. A  city  of 

Troas. Also  the  native  place  of  Diodoru- 

Siculus,  in  Sicily. 

Argyraspides,  Vlacedonian  soldiers  who 
received  this  nnme  from  their  silver  buckler.-. 
[According  to  Quintus  Curtius  they  formed 
the  secr>nd  corps  of  Alexander's  army,  the 
phalanx  being  the  first.]     Curt.  4,  c.  13. 

Argyke.  [a  country  of  India  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Ganges. Also  a  town  of  Indi  , 

and  the  metropolis  of  the  island   Jabailios  or 
Sumatra.     It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Argentea. 
and  its  site  corresponds,  according  to  D'An 
ville,  with  the  modern  Ashem.'] 

[Argyripa,  a  town  ol  Apulia,  built  by 
Diomedes  after  the  Trojau  war,  and  calleij 
by  Polybius  Argipnna.    vid.  Arpi.] 

ArIa,  a  country  of  Asia.  [It  was  properly 
a  particular  province,  but  thename  was  given 
to  a  country  of  large  extent,  answering  to 
the  present  /r^OA^aszn, comprising  several  pro- 
vinces, and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Media 
on  the  north  by  Hyrcania  ami  Parthia.  oa  the 
east  by  Bactria,  and  on  the  south  by  Carma- 
nia  and  Gedrosia.     The  capital  was  Arta^'oa- 

na,  now  Herat.'\  Mela,  ],  c.  2, 1  2,  c.  7. 

The  wife  of  Paetus  Caecinna,  of  Padua,  a  Ro- 
man senator  who  was  accused  of  conspiraev 
against  Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  by  sea 
She  accompanied  him,  and  in  the  boat  she 
stabbed  herself,  and  presented  the  sword  to 
her  husband,  who  followed  her  example. 
Plin.  7. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos  2d,  king  of 

Crete,  by    Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with   The 

sens,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be 

devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  and  gave   him  a 
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clue  of  thread,  by  which  he  extricated  himselt 
from  the  difficult  windings  of  his  confinement. 
\fter  he  had  conquered  the  Minotaur,  he 
■  nrried  her  away  according  to  the  promise 
iie  had  made,  and  married  her  ;  but  when 
he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Naxos  he  forsook, 
her,  though  she  was  already  pregnant  and  re- 
paid his  love  with  the  most  endearing  tender- 
ness. Ariadne  was  so  disconsolate  upon  being 
abandoned  by  Theseus,  that  she  hung  herself, 
according  to  some  ;  but  Plutarch  says,  that 
she  lived  many  years  after,  and  had  some 
children  by  v)narus,  the  priest  of  Bacchus. 
According  to  some  writers,  Bncchus  loved 
her  after  Theseus  had  forsaken  her,  and  he 
gave  her  a  crown  of  seven  stars,  which,  after 
her  death,  was  made  a  constellation.  The 
Argives  showed  Ariadne's  tomb,  and  when 
one  of  their  temples  was  repaired,  her  ashes 
were  found  in  an  earthen  urn.  Homer,  Od> 
11,  V.  320,  says,  that  Diana  detained  Ariadne 
at  Naxos  Plut.  in  Thes. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab. 
2.—Heroid.  10.  De  Art.  Am.  2,  Fast.  3,  v. 
46"2 — Calull.  de  JVupt.  Pel.  &  That.  ep.  61. 
—Hygin  fab.  14,  43,  210.— Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

A  RijECS,  an  officer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  surviving  army  after  the 
death  ol  Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa.  He  made  peace  with  Artaxer- 
xes.     Xmoph. 

Ariantas,  [a  king  of  Scythia,  who,  va  or- 
iJer  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Scythians, 
commanded  each  of  his  -ubjects  on  pain  of 
death,  to  bring  him  the  point  of  an  arrow. 
The  heap  thus  collected  was  left  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  transaction.] 

Ariamnes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Ariarathes  3d. 

Ariarathes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Darius  Ochus  in  his  expedition  against 

Egypt,  where  he  acquired  much  glory 

His  nephew,  the  2d  of  that  name,  defended 
Ins  kingdom  against  Perdiccas,  the  general  of 
Alexander,  but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on 
H  cross  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  32'  B.  C. 

His  son,  Ariarathes  the  3d,  escaped  the 

mfissacre  which  attended  his  father  and  his 
followers ;  and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
he  recovered  Cappadocia,  by  conquering 
Amyntas  thf  Macedonian  general.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ariamnes. Ariara- 
thes the  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Ariamnes, 
and  married  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Antio- 
chu?  Theos.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  twen- 
ty-eight years,  B.  C.  220,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ariarathes  the  5th,  a  prince  who 
married  Antiochia,  the  daughter  of  king  An- 
tiochus  whom  he  assisted  against  the  Romans. 
Antiochus  being  defeated,  Ariarathes  saved 
his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  paying  the  Ro- 
mans a  large  sum  of  money,  remitted  at  the 

instance  of  the  king    of  Pergamus. His 

«on.  the  6th  of  that  name,  called  Philopater, 
from  his  piety,  succeeded  h'm  166  B.  C.  An 
alliance  with  the  Romans  shielded  him  against 
the  false  claims  that  were  laid  to  his  crown 
by  one  of  the  favourites  of  Demetrius  king 
of  Syria.  He  was  maintained  on  the  throne 
by  Attalus,  and  assisted  his  friends  at  Roo^e 
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against  Aristonicus  the  usurper  of  Pergamus; 
but  he  was  killed  in  the  war  B.  C.  130,  leav- 
ing six  children,  five  of  whom  were  murder- 
ed by  his  surviving  wife  Laodice. The 

only  one  who  escaped,  Ariarathes  7th,  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  soon  after  married  Lao- 
dice, the  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  was  murdered 
by  un  illegitimate  brother,  upon  which  his 
widow  Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom  to 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia.  Mithridates 
made  war  against  the  new  king,  and  raised 
his  nephew  to  the  throne.  The  young  king, 
who  was  the  8th  of  the  name  of  Ariarathes, 
made  war  against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates, 
by  whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  presence 
ol  both  armies,  and  the  murderer's  sou,  a 
child  eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the  va- 
cant throne.  The  Cappadocians  revolted, 
and  made  the  late  monarch's  brother,  Ariara- 
thes 9th,  king;  but  vlithridates  expelled  him, 
and  restored  his  own  son.  The  exiled  prince 
died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  Nicomedes  of 
Bithynia,  dreading  the  power  of  the  tyrant, 
interested  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  Cap- 
padocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to  make  the 
country  free  ;  but  the  Cappadocians  demand- 
ed a  kins:,  and  received  Ariobarzanos,  B.  C. 
91.  On  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his  bro- 
ther ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Ariarathes  10th  ;  but  his  title  was  disputed 
by  Sisenna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  by 
Archelaus,  priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony, 
who  was  umpirebetween  the  contending  par- 
ties, decided  in  favour  of  Sisenna  ;  but  Aria 
rathes  recovered  it  for  a  while,  though  he 
was  soon  after  obliged  to  yield  in  favour  of 
Archelaus,  the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  B.  C 
36.  Diod.  IS— Justin.  13  and  »9.—Strab 
12. 

Aricia,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to 
jEgeus,  whom  Hippolytus  married  after  he 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead  byjEsculapius 
lie  built  a  city  m  Italy,  which  he  called  by 
her  name.  He  had  a  son  by  her,  called  Vir 
bius.     Olid.  Met.  15,  v.  41  — Firg-.  JEn.  7, 

V.  762,  &c. A  very  ancient  town  of  Italy, 

now  Riccia,  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  The- 
seus, after  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead 
by  Jisculapius,  aad  transported  into  Italy  by 
Diana.  In  a  grove,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aricia,  Orestes  built  a  temple  to  Diana, 
where  he  established  the  same  rites  as  were 
in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  in  Tauris.  The 
priest  of  this  temple,  called  Rex,  was  always 
a  fugitive,  and  the  murderer  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  went  always  armed  with  a  dagger,  to 
prevent  whatever  attempts  might  be  made 
upon  his  life  by  one  who  wished  to  be  his 
successor.  [According  to  Strabo,  the  priest  was 
always  a  runaway  slave.]  The  Arician  forest, 
frequently  called  nemorensis  or  nemornlis 
sylva,  was  very  celebrated,  and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippolytus  had 
been  killed  by  them.  Egeria,  the  favourite 
nymph,  and  invisible  protectress  of  Numa, 
generally  resided  in  this  famous  grove,  which 
was  situated  on  the  Appian  way,  beyond 
mount  Albauus,  Ovid.  Met.  J5,  Fast.  2.  v. 
M 


263.—Lucan.  6,  v.  lA.—Firg.  ^n.  7,  V.  761, 
&c. 

AricIna,  a  surname  of  Diana,   from    her 

temple  near  Aricia.     [vid.  Aricia.] The 

mother  of  Octavius.     C'tc.  3.  Fliil.  c.  6. 

AriDjEus,  a  companion  ol  Cyrus  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  of  his  fnend,  be  recon- 
ciled himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to 
him    the   surviving   Greeks  in  their  return. 

Diod. An  illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  who, 

after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  made  king 
of  Macedonia,  till  Roxane,  who  was  preg- 
nant by  Alexander,  brought  into  the  world 
a  legitmiate  male  successor.  Arida;us  had 
not  the  full  enjoyment  ot'  his  senses  ;  and 
therefore  Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, declared  himself  bis  protector,  and 
even  married  his  sister,  to  strengthen  their 
connet;lion.  He  was  seven  years  in  posses- 
sion of  the  soverigc  power,  and  was  put  to 
death,  with  his  wiie  Earydice,  by  Olympias. 
Justin.  9,  c.  8. — Diod. 

Arimaspi,  [a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  had  but  one  eye,  and 
waged  a  continual  contest  with  the  grifijns 
who  collected  the  gold,  which,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  was  found  in  vast  quantities 
in  th^"  vicinity  of  this  people.  The  name  is 
derived  by  him  from  two  Scythian  words, 
Jirima,  one,  and  Spu,  an  eye.  It  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  these  people  were  ex- 
pert archer?,  closing  one  eye  in  taking  aim. 

Arimazes,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiaua, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
and  even  asked  whether  he  could  fly  to  as- 
pire to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surren- 
dered, and  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his 
friends  and  relations.     Cw/7.  7,c.  11, 

Ariminum,  [a  city  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  on  the  coast 
not  far  to  the  south-east  of  the  Rubicon.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Umbri,  and  afterwards 
inhabited  partly  by  them  and  partly  by  the 
Pelasgi.  It  was  taken  by  the  Galli  Senones. 
The  Romans  scnta  colony  to  it  A.  U.  C.  485. 
la  this  place  Ctesar  is  said  to  have  harangued 
his  troops,  after  having  crossed  the  Rubicon  ; 
and  here  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  wlio 
were  in  his  interest,  met  him.  It  is  now  call- 
ed Rimini.'\ 

Ariminus,  a  river  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  ris- 
ing in  the  Appennine  mountains,  [and  falling 
into  the  sea  at  Ariminum.]     Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

ARiMPHiEi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  near  the 
Riphfean  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon 
berries  in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  innocence  and  mildness.     Plin.  6,  c.  7. 

Ariobarzanes,  a  man  made  king  of 
Cappadocia  by  the  Romans,  after  the  trou- 
bles, which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised, 
had  subsided.  IWithridates  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom,  but  the  Romans  restored  him. 
He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and 
fought  at  Pharsalia  against  J.  Caesar,  He 
and  his  kingdom  were  preserved  by  means 
of  Cicero.     Cic  5,  ad  Attic,  ep.  29. — Herat. 

ep.   6,  V.   38. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. A  satrap  of 

Phrygia.who,  after  the  death  of  Mithridates, 

invaded  the  kingdom  ofPontus,  and  kept  it 
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for  twenty-six  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  son  of  Vlithridates.  Diod.  \" A  ge- 
neral of  Darius,  who  defended  the  pusses  of 
Susa  with  15,000  foot  against  AlexandcM-.  Af- 
ter a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Macedoni- 
ans, he  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  se'ze 
the  city  of  I'ersepolis.      Diod.  17. — Curt.  4 

and  5. A  Mode  of  elegaut   statur'^    and 

great  prudence,  whom  Tiberius  appointeil  to 
settle  the  troubles  of  Armenia.  Tacit.  Ann 
2,  c.  4. 

Ariomardus,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes   when  he    went    against  Greece 
Herodot.  7,  c.  78. 
•  Ariomedes,  a  JMlot  of  Xerxes. 

ArIon,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician, 
son  of  Cycle?,  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  oif 
Lesbos.  [He  was  accustomed  to  spend  the 
most  of  his  time  with  Periander  king  of  Co- 
rinth. On  a  sudden  however,  feelingdesirous 
of  visiting  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  sailed  to  those 
countries,  and  amassed  there  great  riches. 
He  set  sail  from  Tarentum,  after  this,  in  or- 
der to  return  to  Corinth,  but  the  mariners 
formed  a  plot  against  him,  when  they  were 
at  sea,  to  throw  him  overboard,  and  seize  his 
riches.  Arion,  discovering  the  plot,  begged 
earnestly  for  his  life  to  be  spared,  and  gave 
them  up  all  his  wealth.]  The  mariners,  how 
ever,  were  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  and 
Arion,  seeing  them  inflexible  in  their  resolu- 
tions, begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
play  some  melodious  tune  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.  A  number  of  Dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of 
his  music  :  and  it  is  said,  that  one  of  them 
carried  him  safe  on  his  back  to  Tsenarus, 
■whence  he  hastened  to  the  court  of  Perian- 
der, who  ordered  all  the  sailors  to  be  cruci- 
fied at  their  return.  [Some  suppose  that  he 
threw  himself  from  the  vessel  before  it  had 
quite  left  the  harbour,  and  hence  that  he  easi- 
ly swam  to  land  ;  and  that  after  coming  to 
land,  he  immediately  entered  on  board  ano- 
ther vessel  which  had  the  figure  of  a  dolphin 
as  an  ornament,  and  this  vessel  being  a  swift 
sailor,arrived  atCorinth  before  the  other  ship.] 
Hugin.  fdb.  194. — Herodot.  1,  c.  23  and  24.— 
.^lian. de Na.t.An.\  ?,c.  AS.—ltal.  1  l.Properl. 

2,  el.26,v.  n.—Plut  in  Sijmp A  horse, 

sprung  from  Ceres  and  Neptune.  Ceres, 
when  she  travelled  over  the  world  in  quest  of 
tier  daughter  Proserpine,  had  taken  the  fig. 
ure  of  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importuning  ad- 
dresse»  of  Neptune.  The  god  changed  himself 
also  into  a  horse,  and  from  their  union  arose  a 
daughter  called  Hera,  and  the  horse  Arion, 
which  had  the  power  of  speech,  the  feet  on 
the  right  side  like  those  of  a  man,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  like  a  horse.  Arion  was 
brought  up  by  the  Nereides,  who  often  har- 
nessed him  to  his  father's  chariot,  which  he 
drew  over  the  sea  with  uncommon  swiftness. 
JVeptunegave  him  to  Copreus,  who  present- 
ed him  to  Hercules.  Adrastus,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  received  him  as  a  present  from  Hercu- 
les, and  with  this  wonderful  animal  he  won 
fWo  prjxe  atthe  Nemaean  games.  Arion.  there- 
on 


fore,  is  often  called  the  horse  of  Adrastus. 
Fans.  8,  c.  25. — Propert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  37. — 
,/]pollod.  3,  c.  6. 

Ariovistcs,  [a  king  of  the  Germans,  who 
invaded  Gaul,  conquered  a  consulerable  part 
of  the  country,  and  subjected  tbf>  inhabitants 
to  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  treatment. 
Caesar  marched  against  him,  brought  him  to 
an  action,  and  gained  so  complete  a  victory, 
that  very  few  of  the  army  of  Ariovistus, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  effected 
their  escape.  His  subsequent  history  is  not 
known.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from 
the  German  words,  Hetr,  an  army,  and  Filrst, 
a  leader  or  prince.]  Cces,  I.Bell.  Gall. — Tacit- 
4,  Hist. 

ARisBA,a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake.     Plin.  5,  c.  31 . A  colony  of 

the  Mityleueans  in  Troas,  destroyed  by  the 
Trojans    before   the  coming  of  the  Greeks. 

Firg.  ^n.  9,  v.  264.— Homer.  11.  7. The 

name  of  Priam's  first  wife,  divorced  that  the 
monarch  might  marry  Hecuba. 

AristjEnetus,  [a  writer  who  flourished  in 
the  5th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Nicsea 
in  Bithynia,  and  the  friend  of  Libanius.  He 
perished  in  the  earthquake  which  destroyed 
Nicomedia,  A.  D  358,  in  which  city  he  was 
filling  at  the  time  an  office  of  magistracy.  He 
wrote  Letters,  which  are  notgreatly  esteemed. 
The  major  part  is  little  else  than  a  series  of 
passages  from  Plato,  Lucian,  and  some  other 
writers.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Abresch, 
ZwoUse.  Bvo.  1.'49,  enriched  with  the  emen- 
dations of  ToUius,  D'Orville,  and  Valck- 
enaer.] 

Arisi^ttm,  a  city  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Hsemus.     P/in.  4,  c.  11. 

Arist^us,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Cyreue,  was  boru  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia, 
and  brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon 
nectar  and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  for  hunt- 
ing procured  him  the  surname  of  Nomusand 
Agreus.  After  he  had  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world,  Aristseus  came  to 
settle  in  Greece,  where  he  married  Autonoe, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  called  Actaeon  He  fell  in  love  with  Eu- 
ridice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  her 
in  the  fields.  She  was  stung  by  a  serpent 
that  lay  in  the  grass,  and  died,  for  which  the 
gods  destroyed  all  the  bees  of  Aristaeus.  In 
this  calamity  he  applied  to  his  mother,  who 
directed  him  to  seize  the  sea-god  Proteus, 
and  consult  him  how  he  might  repair  the 
losses  he  had  sustained.  Proteus  advised 
him  to  appease  the  manes  of  Eurydice  by 
the  sacrifice  of  four  bulls  and  four  heifers ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  it,  and  left  them 
in  the  air,  swarms  of  bees  immediately 
sprang  from  the  rotten  carcasses,  and  restor- 
ed Aristaeus  to  his  former  prosperity.  Some 
authors  say  that  Aristaeus  had  the  care  of 
Bacchus  when  young,  and  that  he  was  initiat- 
ed in  the  mysteries  of  this  god.  Aristaeus 
went  to  live  on  mount  Haemus,  where  he 
died.  He  was,  after  death,  worshipped  as  a 
demi-god.  Aristaeus  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  the   nymphs  the  cultivatioa  of  olives 
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and  the  management  of  bees,  &c.  which  he 
afterwards  communicated  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, Firg.  G.  4.  V.  311.— Diod.  4.— Justin. 
13,  c.  l.—Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  368.— Cic.  de  JVal. 
D.  3,0.  18.— PflM*.  10,  c.  ll.—Hygin.  fab. 
161, 180,  247.— Jpollod.  3,  c.  4.— Herod.  4,  c. 

4,  &.C Polyan.  1,  c.  24,^ — -A  general  who 

commanded  thi:  Corinthian  forces  at  the  siege 
of  Potidaea.  He  was  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
and  put  to  death. 

AristagOras,  a   writer    who    composed 

an  historj'  of  Egypt.     Plin.  36,  c,  12. A 

son-in-law  of  Histiajus,  tyrant  of  Miletus. 
who  revolted  from  Darius,  and  incited  the 
Athenians  against  Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis. 
This  so  exasperated  the  king,  that  every 
evening  before  supper  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  remind  him  of  punishing  Aristagoras.  He 
was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Persians,  B. 
C.  499.     Herodot.  5,   c.  30,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  8.— 

PolycRTi.  1,  c  14. A  man  of  Cyzicus. 

Another  of  Cumaj.     Htrodot.  4. 

Aristander,  a  celebrated  soothsayer, 
greatly  esteemed  by  Alexander,  Plut.  in 
.4  lex.— Plin.  17,  c.  25. 

Aristarche,  a  matron  of  Ephesus,  who 
by  order  of  Dianasailed  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
with  the  Phocaeans,  and  was  made  priestess. 
,Strab.  4. 

Aristarchus,  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
[a  native  of  Samothrace,  ]  but  residing  chiefly 
at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
son.  He  was  famous  for  his  critical  powers, 
and  he  revised  the  poems  of  Homer  with  such 
severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe  critics 
were  called  Aristarchi.  [He  criticised  also 
the  work-s  of  Pindar,  Aratus,  and  other  poets. 
To  him  the  ancient  commentators  on  Homer 
ascribe  the  division  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
into  books,  according  to  the  order  and  num- 
ber of  the  Greek  letters.  It  was  his  practice, 
in  revising  Homer,  to  mark  those  verses 
which  he  thought  unworthy  of  him  with  an 
obelisk,  and  those  which  he  deemed  particu- 
larly excellent  with  an  asterisk.]  He  wrote 
above  800  commentaries  on  different  authors, 
much  esteemed  in  his  age.  In  his  old  age  he 
became  dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved 
himself,  and  died  in  his  72d  3'ear,  B.  C.  157, 
[in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,]  He  left  two  sons,  call- 
ed Aristarchus  and  Aristagoras,  both  famous 
for  their  stupidity.  Horat.  de  Art.  poet.  v. 
499.— OrW.  3,  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  v.  24.— Cic 
ad   Fain.   3,    ep.  11,  ad  jJllic.  1,   ep.    14. — 

^uintil.  10,  c  1. A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea 

in  Arcadia,  about  454  years  B.  C.  He  com- 
posed 70  tragedies,  of  which  two  only  were 
rewarded  with  the  prize.  One  of  them,  call- 
ed Achilles,  was  translated  into  Latin  verse 

by  Ennius.    Suidas. [An   astronomer  of 

Samos,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  3d 
century  before  Christ.  He  is  well  known  to 
have  maintained  the  modern  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun, 
and  its  revolution  about  its  own  centre  or 
azis.  He  also  taught  that  the  annual  orbit 
of  the  earth  is  but  a  point,  compared  with 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars.    He  estimated 


the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  720lh 
part  of  the  zodiac.  He  found  also  that  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  bears  a  greater  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  earth,  than  that  of  43  to 
08,  but  less  than  that  of  19  to  60,  so  that  the 
diameter  of  the  moon,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, should  be  somewhat  less  than  a  third 
part  of  theearth  The  only  one  of  his  Works 
now  extant  is  a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes 
and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon.  l"he  best 
edition  is  that  of  VValiis,  Oxon.  1683,  in  Svo.*) 
Aristeas,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  years  after  his 
death  to  his  countrymen,  and  540  years  after 
to  the  people  of  Metapontum  in  Italy,  and 
commanded  them  to  raise  him  a  statue  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  po- 
em on  the  Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some 
of  his  verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  12.— .'trub.  14.— Max.  Tyr.  22. 

A  geometrician,  intimate  with  Euclid. A 

poet,  son  of  Demochares,  in  the  age  of  Croa- 

sus. [An  officer  under  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

phus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  Greek  work  stil! 
extant,  entitled  "  A  history  of  the  interpreters 
of  Sc  ipture,"  giving  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Septuagint  was  writen.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1692, 
in  8vo.] 

Aristijra,  an  island  [south-east  of  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis.  It  is  well  known  at  the 
piesentday  under  its  modern  name  ct  Hydra'] 
Pans.  2,  '•.  .34. 

Aristides,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysimachus,  whose  great  temperance  and  vir- 
tue procured  him  the  surname  of  Jusi.  He 
was  rival  to  Themistocles,  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C. 
484 ;  but  before  six  yr ars  of  his  exile  had 
elapsed,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chief  commander  with  Pausanias 
against  Mardonius,  who  was  defeated  at  Pla- 
t;ua.  Although  he  had  long  managed  the 
COD  mon  treasury  of  Greece,  yet  he  died  so 
poor,  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
defrayed  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  two 
daughters,  on  account  of  their  father's  vir- 
tues, received  a  dowry  from  the  public  trea- 
surj'  when  they  were  come  to  marriageable 
years.  Poverty,  however,  seemed  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Aristides,  for  the  grand- 
sou  was  seen  in  the  public  streets,  getting  his 
livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  The  Athe- 
nians became  more  virtuous  in  imitating  their 
great  leader  ;  and  from  the  sense  of  hi?  good 
qualities,  at  the  representation  of  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  iEschylus,  on  the  mentioning  of 
a  sentence  concerning  moral  goodness,  the 
eyes  of  the  audience  were  all  at  once  turned 
from  the  actor  to  Aristides.  AA'hen  he  sat 
as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in  his 
accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  oppo- 
nent had  done  to  Aristides,  "  mention  the 
rongs  you  have  received,"  replied  the 
equitable  Athenian,  "  I  sit  here  as  judge, 
and  the  law-suit  is  yours,  and  not  mine."     C. 

JVsp.  &  Plut.  in  Vita. An  historian  of 

Miletus,  fonder  of  stories  and  of  anecdotes 
91" 
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than  of  truth.  He  wrote  aa  history  of  Italy, 
of  which  the  49th  volume  has  been  quoted  by 
Pint-  ill  ParuU.  Au  Athlete,  who  obtain- 
ed a  prize  at  the  Olympiad,  Nemean,  and 
Pythian  games.  Pawi.  6,  c.  10. A  pain- 
ter of  I'hebes  in  Bosotiri,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  [He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  painted  miiid,  and  expressed 
the  affections  and  passions.] A  Greek  ora- 
tor who  wrote  50  orations,  besides  other  tracts. 
When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M. 
Aurelius,  that  the  em[)eror  ordered  the  city 
immediately  to  be  rebuilt.  [The  inhabitants 
honoured  Aristides,  as  the  founder  of  their 
new  city,  with  a  brazen  statue  in  the  forum. J 
Ilis  works  consist  of  hymns  in  prose  in  ho- 
nour of  the  gods,  funeral  orations,  apologues 
panegyrics,  and  harangues,  the  best  edition  ol 
whieh  is  that  of  Jehb,  2  volumes  4to.  Oxon. 
1722,  and  that  in  a  smaller  size,  in  12mo.  o 

vols,  of  Canterus,  apud  P.  Steph.  1604. 

Aphilosopher  of  Mysia,  intimate  withM.  An 

toainus. An  Athenian,  who  wrote  treatises 

on  animals,  trees,  and  agriculture. 

Aristillus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  who,  about  300  years  B.  C.  at- 
tempted with  Timochuris  to  determine  the 
place  of  the  different  stars  in  the  heavens, 
and  to  trace  the  course  of  the  planets. 

Akistippus,  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of 
Cyrene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of 
the  Cyrenaic  sect,  [flourished aboat  392  B.  C 
He  was  for  some  time  highly  esteemed  by  So- 
crates, but  his  fondness  for  effeminate  and 
luxurious  indulgence  gave  great  offence  to 
the  philosopher,  and  at  length  produced  a 
cessation  of  intercourse  between  them.  He 
was  the  first  disciple  of  the  Socratic  school 
•who  took  money  for  teaching.  He  afterwards 
was  compelled  to  leave  Athens  in  consequence 
of  the  freedom  of  his  manners,  and  visited, 
among  other  parts,  the  island  of  Sicily.  Here 
he  became  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius, 
and  gained  a  large  share  of  royal  favour.  He 
left  Syracuse  .before  the  expulsion  of  the  ty- 
rant, but  whether  he  ever  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  when  and  how  he  died,  are  cir- 
cumstances about  which  nothing  certain  is 
known.]  Many  of  his  sayings  and  maxims 
are  recorded  by  Diogenes,  in  his  life.     Horal. 

2,  Sal.  3,  V.  100 His  grandson,  of  the  same 

name,  called  tlie  younger,  was  a  warm  defend- 
er of  his  opinions,  and  supported  that  the 
principles  of  all  things  were  pain  and  plea- 
sure.    He  flourished  about  3G3  years  B.  C. 

A  tyrant  of  Argos,  whose  life    was  one 

continued  series  of  apprehension,  lie  was 
killed  by  a  Cretan  in  a  battle  against  .-^ratus, 
B.  C.  242.     Diog. 

M.  Aristivs,  i^  satirist,  who  wrote  a  poem 
called  Cyclop?. 
Aristo.     vid.  Ariston. 
Aristobulus,  a  name  common  to  some  of 
the  high-priests  and  kings  of  Judasa,  itc.  Jo- 
seph.  A  brother  of  Epicurus. One  of 

Alexander's  attendants,  who  wrote  the  kin 
life,  replete  with  adulation  and  untruth  — 
[An  Alexandrian  Jew,  preceptor  of  Ptolemy 
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Euergeljes,  flourished  about  145  B.  C.  He 
v/as  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and 
united  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  system 
with  that  of  the  Mosaic  law.] 

AKisT6cLEf5,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Messenia,  who  reviewed,  in  a  treatise  on  phi- 
losophy, the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  He 
also  wrote   on   rhetoric,    and   likewise   nine 

books  on  morals. This  name  is  common 

to  many  Greeks,  of  whom  few  or  no  particu- 
lars are  recorded. 

ARisTocj.rDES,  a  tyrant  of  Orchomenus, 
who,  because  he  could  not  win  the  aflection 
of  Stymphalis,  killed  her  and  her  father,  upon 
which  all  Arcadia  took  up  arms  and  destroy- 
ed the  murderer. 

Aristocrates,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to 
the  priestess  of  Diana.  P«mj.  3,  c.  5.  His 
grandson  ol  the  same  name,  was  stoned  to 
death  for  taking  bribes,  during  the  second 
viessenian  war,  and  being  the  c^use  of  the 
1  teat  of  his  Messenian  allies,  B.  C.  682.  Id. 
[hid. 

ARiSTODiiMus,  son  of  Aristomachus,  was 
)ne  of  the  Heraclidae.  He,  with  his  brothers 
Femenus  and  Cresphontes,  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, conquered  it,  and  divided  the  country 
among  themselves,  1 104  years  before  the 
christian  era.  He  married  Argia,  by  whom 
he  had  the  twins  Procles  and  Eurysthenes. 
He  was  killed  Vy  a  thunderbolt  at  Naupactus, 
though  some  say  that  he  died  at  Delphi  ia 
Phocis.     Pans.  2,  c.  18, 1.  3,  c.  1  and  16.— 

Herodot.  7,  c.  204, 1.  8,  c.  131. A  king  of 

Messenia,  who  maintained  a  famous  war 
against  Sparta.  After  some  losses,  he  reco- 
vered his  strength,  and  greatly  weakened  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  [rjrf.  Partheniae.]  Aris- 
todemus  put  his  daughter  to  death  for  the 
good  of  his  country;  being  afterwards  perse- 
cuted in  a  dream  by  her  manes,  he  killed 
himself,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  and  some 
months,  in  which  he  had  obtained  much  mili- 
tary glory,  B.  C.  724.     Pans,  in  Mtssen. 

Aristogenes,  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  De- 
metrius Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. A 

Thasian  who  wrote  24  books  on  medicine. 

ARiSTOGlTONandHARMODius,  [two  Athe- 
nians whose  names  were  rendered  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Athens.  An  intimate  friendship 
subsisted  between  them,  which  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus  endeavoured  to  disturb.  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  thereupon  determir- 
ed  to  kill  both  Hipparchus  and  his  brother 
Hippias.  On  the  morning  of  the  Panathe- 
naja,  on  which  they  intended  to  execute  their 
project,  Hippias  was  seen  talking  to  one  of 
the  conspirators.  As  they  were  afraid  that 
their  plot  was  discovered,  they  immediately 
killed  Hipparchus,  and  Hippias  escaped. 
Aristogiton  was  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  force  him  to  declare  his  accomplices.  The 
most  intimate  friends  of  Hippias  were  named 
hy  him,  and  immediately  put  to  death. 
Though  Harmodius and  Aristogiton  perished, 
yet  their  example  infused  a  spirit  into  the 
Atheniarw.  which  displayed  itself  in  the  ba- 
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nishment  of  Hipi  ias,  three  years  after  this 
event,  about  510  B.  C]  They  received  im- 
inortal  honours  from  Ihe  Athenians,  and  hajJ 
statues  raised  to  their  memory.  These  sta- 
tues were  carried  away  by  Xerxes  when  he 
took  Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristogitou 
■was  so  secretly  planned  and  so  wisely  carruv: 
into  execution,  that  it  is  said  a  courtezan  b,t 
her  tongue  off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed 
in  her.  [According  to  the  common  opinion. 
Hipparchus  possessed  the  i.yrauny  when  lit 
was  killed.  This  is  contradicted  by  Thucy- 
dides,  6, 54,  who  proves  that  Hippias  was  th( 
eldest.  Plato  (in  Hipparch.)  says  that  Hip 
parchus  was  the  eldest.  The  Athenians  pass- 
ed a  law  forbidding  any  man  from  assuming 
the  names  of  Aristogiton  or  Harmodius.] 
Fans.  1,  c.  29. —Her odot.  5,  c.  55.— Plut.  d 

10.  Oral. An  Athenian  orator,  suruamed 

Kt/aiv,  for  his  impudence.  He  wrote  orations, 
•against  Timarchus,  Timotheus,  Hypcrides, 
and  Thrasyllus. 

Aristomache,  the  wife  of   Dionysius   o^" 

Syracuse,      Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  20. I'he  wife 

of  Dion 

Aristomachus,   an   Athenian  who  wrote 
concerning  the   preparation  of  wine.     PUn 

14,  c.  9. A  man  so  excessively  fond  of 

bees,  that  he  devoted  5S  years   of  his  life  m 

raising  swarms  of  them.     PUn.  11,  c.  9. 

The  son  of  Cleodfeus  and  grandson  of  Hyl 
lus,  whose  three  sons,  Cresphontes,  Temenus, 
and  Aristodemus,  called  Heraclidas,  conquer 
ed  Peloponnesus.     Paus.  2,  c.  7, 1.  3,  c.  15. 

— Herodot.  6,  7  and  8. A  man  who  laid 

aside  his  sovereign  power  at  Argos,  at  the 
persuasion  of  Aratus.     Paus.  2,  c.  8. 

Aristomenes,  a  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Darius  on  the   Hellespont,  conquf  red  by 

the  Macedonians.    CMr^4,  c.  1 A  famous 

general  of  IWessenia,  who  encouraged  his 
countrymen  to  shake  off  the  Lacedaemonian 
yoke,  under  which  they  had  laboured  for 
above  30  years.  [Thus  commenced  the 
second  Alessenian  war.  B.  C.  685,  which  ter- 
minated, B.  C.  668.  In  the  first  battle,  the 
Messenians  obtained  the  victory  through  the 
personal  exertions  of  Aristomenes,  and  una- 
nimously saluted  him  King.  He  refused,  how- 
ever, to  assume  the  title,  and  chose  that  of 
general.]  He  acquired  the  surnume  of  Jwt. 
from  his  equity,  to  which  he  joined  the  true 
valour,  sagacity  and  perseverance  of  a  gene- 
ral. He  once,  in  the  night-time,  entered 
Sparta  without  being  known,  [and  to  intimi- 
date the  Spartans,  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  a  buckler  with  an  in- 
scription, "  Aristomenes  has  dedicated  this  to 
the  goddess,  from  the  spoils  of  the  Lacedfe 
raonians."']  He  was  so  dexterous  in  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
taken  him  captive,  that  he  twice  escaped 
from  them.  [After  the  conclusion  of  the  se 
cond  VI essenian  war,  which,  like  the  first, 
ended  disastrously  for  his  country,  he  sent  the 
Messenians  under  the  conduct  ofhissonto 
Sicily,  where  they  founded  Messana,  while 
he  remained  in  Greece  himself,  watching  ar 
opportunity  to  retaliate    on   the  Spartans 


Such  was  his  reputation,  that  when  Damage- 
tus,  a  person  of  the  first  rank  at  Rhodes,  con- 
iulted  the  oracle  at  Uelos  whom  he  should 
narry,  he  was  told  to  espouse  the  daughter 
of  the  most  worthy  of  the  Greeks,  meaning 
Aristomenes.  On  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law 
\iistomenes  died,  and  a  magnificent  tomb 
was  erected  f  r  him  at  Rhodes.] 

Ariston,  a  tyrant  of  Methymna,  who  be- 
iiii,  .giiora.t  mat  Chio;  ha. I  sunendred  to 
the  -Viacedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour, 
and  was  taken  and  put  to  death.     Curt.  4,  c. 

9. A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeno 

the  stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  con- 
tinued but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that 
the  nature  of  the  divm  ty  is  unintelligible.  It 
IS  said  that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  ihe  sun, 
which  fell  too  powerfully  upon  his  bald  head, 
in  his  old  age  he  was  much  given  to  sensuali- 
ty.    Diog. A  lawyer  in  Trajan's  reign, 

whose  eulogium   has  been  written  by  Plmy, 

22  epist.  lib.  1 A  peripatetic  philosopher 

iif    Alexandria,   who   wrote  concerning  the 

Lour'^e  of  the  Nile.     Strab A  native  of 

Peila,  in  the  age  of  Adrian,  who  wrote  on  the 
rebellion  of  the  Jews. 

Aristonaut^,  [a  small  town  of  Achaia, 
north  of  Pellene,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
ulph,  called  by  Pausanias,  the  port  of  Pel- 
lene.]    Pavs.  2. 

AristonIcus,  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  con- 
cubine of  Ephesus,  1'26  B.  C.  invaded  Asia 
and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  which  Atta- 
ins had  left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna, 
and  strangled  in  prison.  Justin.  36,  c.  4. — 
Flor.  2,  c.  20. A  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  besides  a  treatise  on  tiie  Mu'sae- 
um  established  at  Alexandria  by  the  Ptole- 
mies. 

[Aristoa'us,  an  eminent  Grecian  sculptor. 
He  made  a  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
whose  face  was  turned  towards  the  rising 
sun.]  PZm.  34. 

Aristonymus,  a  comic  poet  under  Phila- 
delphus,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria. 
He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in  his  77th 
year.     Alhev. 

Aristophanes,  a  celebrated  comic  poet. 
[The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  it  is 
generally  supposed,  however,  that  he  was  not 
a  native  of  Athens,  but  that  he  resided  there 
and  obtained  the  f-ights  of  citizenship.]  He 
wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  only  eleven  have 
lonie  down  to  us.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates, Demosthenes,  and  Euripides,  B.  C. 
434,  and  lashed  the.  vices  of  his  age  with  a 
mastirly  hand.  The  wit  and  excellence  of 
Ills  comedies  9re  well  known ;  but  they  abound 
;5ometimes  too  much  with  obscenity,  and  his 
rtttack  upon  the  venerable  character  of  So- 
crates has  been  always  censured,  and  with 
justice,  [rid.  Mitchell's  Aristophanes,  Pre- 
liminary Discourse,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  defend  the  poet  from  this  charge.] 
\s  a  reward  for  his  mental  greatness,  the 
poet  received  a  erown  of  olive  in  a  public 
assemblv ;  but  if  he  deserved  praise,  he  me- 
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rited    blame  for   his    licentiousness,    which 
spared  not  even  the  gods,  and  was  sooflensive 
to  his  countrymen,  that  Alcibiades   made   a 
law  at  Athens,  which  forbade  the  comic  wri- 
ters  from   mimicking'  or  representing  on  the 
stage  any  living  character  by  name.     Aristo- 
phanes has  been  called  the  prince  of  ancient 
comedy,  as  Menander  of  the  new.     The  play 
called  JYubis  is  pointed  against  Socrates,  and 
the  pliilosopher  is  exposed  to  ridicule,   and 
his  precepts  placed  in  a  most  ludicrous  point 
of  view,   by    the  introduction   of  one   of  Ins 
pupils  in  the  characters  of  the  piece.     It  is 
said  that   ^t.  Chrysostom  used  to  keep  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  under  his    pillow, 
on  account  o/  the  brilliancy  of  the  composi 
sitiou.     Plutarch  has  made  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  princes  of  the  new  and  old  come- 
dy, which  abounds  with  many  anecdotes  con- 
cerning  these   original  characters.    [Aristo- 
phanes has  found  a  strenuous  defender  in  his 
late  able  translator  Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  main- 
tained that  in  his  satirical,  and  even  his  inde- 
cent vein, he  acted  upon  established  principles, 
which,  however  inconsistent  with  our  notions 
upon  such   subjects,  found  a   sanction  in  the 
very  religion  of  the  times.     His  audience,  it 
is  said,  came  to  the  exhibition  with   a  pre 
vious  knowledge  that  they  were  to  consider 
what   they  saw  merely  as  harmless   carica- 
ture ;  and  as    these   plays  were   act^d    only 
once,  it  became  necessary  that  the  impression 
made   should    be  a  strong  one,  especially  as 
the  Athenians  were  a  seeing  and  hearing,  not 
a  reading  people.    Mr.  Mitchell,  however,  i.- 
justly  censurable   for   the   overcolounng  of 
which  he  is  guilty  in  drawing  the  character 
of  Socrates,  and  into  which  he  has  been  led 
by  the  idea  that  the  reputation  of  Aristopha 
nes  was  only  to  be  elevated  by  destroying  ir 
some  measure  that  of    the  Athenian  sage 
The   sketch  he  has  given  of  Socrates  is  no 
thing  more  than  a  gross  and  clumsy  carica- 
ture,   outraging  every  notion   of  correctness 
and  propriety.     As  regards   the  productions 
of  Aristophanes,  the  student  will  find  a  list 
of  them,  as  far  as  can  be  correctly  given,  in 
Brunck's  edition  of  this  poet,  in  which  the 
number   is  reduced   to  about  35.     As  to  the 
comedy  of  the  clouds,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe  that  it  failed  on  its  first  representa- 
tion.    Whether  it  ever  came  to  a  second  ex- 
hibition  is  very  doubtful.     The  play  origi- 
nally condemned  has  reached  our  times,  toge- 
ther with  p;irt  of  an  address  to  the  audience 
evidently  intended   for  the  second    perform- 
ance.    The  student  will  find  a  defence  ol  A- 
ristophanes,  besides  theqne  Mientioned  above, 
ia  Person's  Review  of  Brunck's  editimi.  Mu- 
seum Criticnu  i^o,  5.]     The  best  editions  of 
the  works  of  Aristophanes  are   Kuster's,  fol 
Amst.  1710,  aHd  the  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and 
that  of  Brunck,  4  vols.   8vo.   Argent.   1783, 
which  would  still  be  more  perfect,  did  itcrtn- 
tain  the  valuable  scholia.     [These  have  sub- 
sequently appeared  in  the  edition  of  Inverniz, 
Lips.  1794,  3  vols.  8vo.]      quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

—Pat'^rc.  l,c.  \Q.—Horat.  1.  Sat.  4,  v.  1. 

A  grammarian  of  Byzantium,  keeper  of  the 
9i 


library  of  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes.  [Heis  said  to  have  been  thefirst  who 
introduced  the  accentual  marks  into  the 
Greek  language.  He  is  placed  by  Suifias 
in  the  145th  Olympiad,  about  200  years 
B.C.] 

ARiSTorHON,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades 
oftly  reclining  on  the  bosom  of  the  courte- 
zan Neniea,  and  all  the  people  of  Athens  ran 
in  crowds  to  be  spectators  of  the  masterly 
piece.  He  also  made  a  painting  of  Mars  lean- 
ng  on  the   arm  of  Venus.     Plut.  in  Ale. — 

-ilhcn.  13. — Plin.  35,  c.  1 1. A  comic  poet 

n  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of  whose  frag- 
ments are  collected  in  Athenaus. 

Aristoteleia,  [annual  feasts  in  honour 
of  Aristotle,  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Stagira,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  procured 
from  Alexander,  the  re-buildiug  and  re-peo- 
pling of  that  city,  which  had  been  demolish- 
ed by  king  Phdip.] 

Aristoteles,  a  famous  philosopher, son  of 
the  physician  Nicomachus  by  Fhestias,  born  at 
Stagira,  85  years  after  the  birth  of  Socrates, 
and  B.  C.  384.     Pie   lost  his  parents  in  early 
youth,  but  inherited  from  them   a  large  for- 
tune.    At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  Athens, 
to  hear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he  suon  signa- 
ized  himself  by  the  brightness  of  his  genius. 
[  Plato  often  called  him  the  Mind  of  his  school, 
and  when  Aristotle  happened  to  be  absent,  ob- 
served "  Intellect  is  not  here,"  and  complain- 
ed that  he  lectured  to  a  deaf  audience.     He 
continued  to  reside  with  Plato  for  20  years, 
even  to  his  master's  death,  alike  regardless 
of  the  honours  of  a  court,  to  which  the  rank 
and  connections  of  his  family  might  haveoj)en- 
ed  to  him  the  road  in  Macedonia,  and  mdif- 
feient  to  the  glory  of  a  name,  which  his  great 
abilities  might  have  attained  by  establishing 
•I  separate  schoel  and  founding  a  new  sect. 
Little  credit  is  due  to  the  story  of  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Plato,  and  also  to  that  of  his 
opening   a  school  in  opposition  to  his  master 
during  his  life.     On  the  death  of  Plato  he 
left  Athens,  and  some  time  after  was  chosen 
by  Philip,   preceptor   to  his   son  Alexander, 
which  office  he  discharged  with  the  greatest 
aliility  during  8  years,  uqtil  his  pupil's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.     The  letter  which  Philip 
wrote  to  Aristotle,  when  he  chose  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son,  was  couched  in  the  follow- 
terms :     "  Be  informed  that  I  have  a  son,  and 
that  I  am  thankful  to  the  Gods,  not  so  much 
for  his  birth,  as  that  he  was  born  in  the  same 
age  with  you  :   for  if  you  will  undertake  the 
ihargeof  his  education,  I  assure  myself  that 
hp  will   become  worthy  of  his  father,  and  of 
the   kingdom  which  he   will   inherit.''  After 
Aristotle  had  left  his  pupil,  they  carried  on  a 
fi'iendly  correspondence,  in  which  the  philo- 
sopher prevailed  upon  Alexander  to  employ 
his  power  and  wealth  in  the  service  of  philo- 
sophy.     Alexander,    accordingly,   employed 
several  thousand  persons  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  to  collect  animals  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  and  sent 
them  to  Aristotle,  who,  from  the  information 
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■which  this  collectioa  afforded  him,  wrote  fif- 
ty volumes  on  the  history  of  animated  nature, 
only  a  small  portion  of  wliich  are  now  ex- 
tant. A  muturti  alienation  and  jealousy,  how 
ever,  arose  between  the  philosopher  and  his 
prince,  after  the  death  of  Callisthenes,  the 
nephew  of  the  former.  Upon  his  return  to 
Athens,  Aristotle  resolved  to  found  a  new 
sect  in  opposition  to  the  Academj'.  He  chose 
for  his  school  a  grove  in  the  suburbs  of  A- 
thens,  called  the  Lycaeum  ;  and  from  his  walk- 
ing about  as  he  discoursed  with  his  pupils, 
his  followers  were  termed  Peripatetics.  His 
mote  abstruse  discourses  were  delivered  in 
the  moraing  to  his  select  disciples;  this  he  call- 
ed his  mornmg  waU:.  He  delivered  lectures 
to  a  more  promiscuous  auditory  in  the  even- 
ings, when  the  Lycaeum  was  open  to  all  young 
men  without  distinction  :  this  he  termed  his 
evening  walk.  Both  were  much  frequented. 
Aristotle  continued  his  school  in  the  Lycaeum 
for  twelve  years.  After  the  death  of  Al  x 
ander,  having  no  longer  the  power  of  that 
prince  to  protect  him,  his  adversaries  insti- 
gated Enrymedon.  a  priest,  to  accuse  him  of 
holding  and  propagating  impious  tenets.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  retired  with  a  few  of 
his  disciples  to  Chalcis,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  63. 
Many  idle  tales  are  related  concerning  the 
manner  of  his  death,  (vid.  Euripus,)  but  it  is 
most  likely  that  it  was  the  effect  of  prema- 
ture decay,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
watchfulness  and  application.  His  body  was 
interred  at  Stagyra,  where  his  memory  was 
honoured  with  an  altar  and  a  tomb.  Aristo- 
tle was  twice  married.  By  his  second  wife 
he  had  a  son  named  Nicomachus,  toT\hom  he 
addressed  his  "  Greater  Vlorals."  His  per- 
son was  slender,  he  had  small  eyes  and  a 
shrill  voice,  and  when  he  was  young,  hesitat- 
ed in  his  speech.  He  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  defects  of  his  natural  form  by  an  atten- 
tion to  dress,  and  commonly  appeared  in  ;i 
costly  habit,  with  his  beard  shaven,  his  hair 
cut,  and  rings  on  hisfiu'^rers.  Concerning  his 
character  nothing  can  be  more  contradictory 
than  the  accounts  of  different  writers  ;  so'ne 
making  him  a  model  of  every  virtue,  others 
the  most  infamous  of  human  beings.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  his  virtues  were  nei- 
ther of  that  exalted  kind  which  command  ad 
miration,  nor  his  faults  so  highly  criminal  as 
not  to  admit  of  some  apology.  He  is  certain- 
ly entitled  to  the  praise  of  deep  erudition  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  justly  censurable 
for  giving  oftentimes  a  partial  and  unfair  re- 
presentation of  the  opinions  of  his  predeces- 
sors. While  he  deserves,  in  point  of  genius 
and  indefatigable  industry,  to  be  ranked  in 
the  first  class  of  men,  his  reputation  as  a  phi- 
losopher is,  in  some  measure,  tarnished  by  a 
too  daring  spirit  of  contradiction  and  innova- 
tion, and  in  morals,  by  an  artful  conformity 
to  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
In  religion  he  ought  not  certainly  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  atheist,  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  it  impossible  to  reconcile  his  notions  of 
I>eifv  with  iust  concentionsof  the  divine  na- 


ture, and  attributes.  His  doctrine  concern' 
ing  fate  seems  to  have  been  construed  by  hia 
Disponents  into  a  denial  of  the  necessity  of 
prayers  and  sacrifices,  an  1  was  consequently 
deemed  inimical  to  the  public  institutions  of 
r.-ligion  Most  of  the  subjects  which  he  dis- 
cusses are  in  the  highest  liegr" e  abstruse  ;  but 
'lie  obscurity  necessarily  aris;ng  from  the  na- 
ture of  these  subjects  is  increased  by  the 
manner  of  the  Stagyrite.  He  almost  con- 
stantly affects  close  periods  and  a  concise  dic- 
tion, and  leaves  much  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader  himself  His  transitions  are  frequent 
and  abrupt,  and  his  use  of  new  terms  m  a 
technical  sense  is  not  unfrequent.  Most  of 
his  writings  have  reached  us.  They  em- 
brace Logical.  Physical,  VIetaphysical,  Ma- 
thematical, and  Moral  subjects,  besides  trea- 
tises on  Government,  Rhetoric,  and  the  Art 
of  Poetry,  the  latter  an  excellent  perform- 
..nce.  His  works  and  library  were  left  by 
him  to  Theophrastus,  who,  at  his  death,  be- 
queathed them  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis.  Some 
of  the  "  were  sold  to  Ptolemy,  and  f  bared  the 
fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  heirs 
of  Neleus,  ia  order  to  secure  the  rest  from 
I  leing  seized  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  who 
were  collecting  a  library,  buried  them  in  a 
subterranean  cavern,  where  they  lay  130 
years,  and  suffered  much  injury.  They  were 
aiterwards  sold  to  Apellicon  of  Teos,  who 
had  the  manuscripts  transcribed,  and  within- 
judicious  industry,  supplied  from  his  own 
conjectures  and  those  of  his  copyists,  such 
passages  as  were  become  illegible.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  corruptions  were 
thus  introduced  into  the  text.  Alter  the 
deatli  of  Apellicon.  Syll^i,  at  the  takmg  of 
Athens,  B.  C.  85,  seized  his  library,  and  had 
it  conveyed  to  Rome.  Here  Tyrannio,  a 
grammarian,  obtaining  permission  to  make 
use  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aristotle,  employed 
ignorant  amanuenses  to  take  copies,  which  he 
suffered  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  without  cor- 
rection. These  errors  have  been  encreased 
by  the  officiousness  of  later  transcribers  and 
commentators.  His  treatises  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  but  the  best  edition  of  his 
entire  works  is  that  of  Duval,  2  vols,  folio, 
Paris,  1619.  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  he  Po- 
etics, Oxon.  4to,  1794,  and  Wilkinson's  of  the 
Ethics,  Oxon.  1715,  8vo.  are  both  excellent.] 
Dios;  in  vita. — Plul.  in  Alex,  and  de  Alex, 
fort,  &:c. — Cic.  Acad.  (^uest.  4.  de  Orat  3.  de 
Finib.  5.—  Q,uintil.  1,2,  5,lO.—JElian.  V. 
H  4. — Justin.  12. — Justin.  Martyr. — A%i- 
gust,  de  Civ.   Dei.  ?,.—Plin.    \  4,  5.  &c — A- 

then.—Val.  Max, 5,  c.  6,  &c. There  were 

besidesseven  of  the  same  name,  A  mngistrate 

of  Athens. A  commentator   on    Homer's 

Iliad. An  orator  of  Sicily,  who  answered 

the   panegyric  of   Isonrates. A  friend  of 

jf^schines.- A  man  of  Cyrene  who  wrote 

on   poetry. A  schoolmaster  mentioned  in 

Plato's  life,  written  by  Aristoxenus. An 

obscure  grammarian-     Diog.  de  Aristot. 

Aristoxenus,  a  celebrated  musician,  dis- 
ciple of  Aristotle,  and  born  at  Tarentum. 
He  wrote  453  different  treatises  on  philos": 
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phy,  history,  &c.  and  was  disappointed  in 
his  expectations  of  succeeding  in  the  school 
of  Aristotle, for  which  he  always  spoke  witl> 
iugratitiiJe  of  his  learned  master.  [This  is 
denied  by  Anstocles  the  Peripatetic,  in  Eu- 
sebius,  WHO  affirms  that  he  always  spoke  of 
Aristotle  m  terms  of  great  respect.]  Of  all 
his  works  nothing  remains  but  three  books 
upon  music,  the  most  ancient  on  that  subject 

extant. A  philosopher  of  Cyrene.  ^th(  n. 

A  physician  whose  writings  are  quoted 

by  Galen. 

Aristcs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Salami" 
who  wrote  an  account  of  Alexander's  expe 
ditioD.    Sirab.  14. — Arrian.  7. 

Arius,  [a  river  of  Aria,  on  which  was  sit 
Uate  Artacoana,  the  •apital  of  the  country 

It  is  now  the  iferi.] .\  celebrated  writer, 

the  author  of  the  Arian  controversy,  that  de 
nied  the  eternal  divinity  and  consubstantiali 
ty  of  the  Word.  Though  he  was  greatly  per 
secuted  for  his  opinions,  he  gained  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  triumphed 
over  his  powerful  antagonist  Athanasius.  He 
died  the  very  night  he  was  going  to  enter  the 
church  of  Constantinople  in  triumph.  Piess- 
ed  by  nature,  he  went  aside  to  ease  himself; 
but  his  bowels  gushed  out,  and  he  expired  on 
the  spot,  A.  D.  336.  [It  is  very  probable 
that  his  di='ath  was  occasioned  by  poison  or 
some  other  violence.  His  heresy,  however, 
did  not  die  with  him,  but  found  a  protector  in 
Constantius,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
empire  of  the  east  It  was  eventually  suf 
pressed  by  Tneodosius  the  Great  In  their 
sentiments,  the  Arians  a-knnwledged  one 
God,  the  Father ;  that  the  Son  was  a  created 
being  ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  ray 
or  emanation  from  the  Deity.] 

Armenia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Armenia,  called  also 
Major,  [was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mes( 
potamia  ;  on  the  east  by  Media  ;  on  the  north 
by  Iberiri  and  Albania;  and  on  the  west  by 
Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor;  which  last  wa 
separated  from  it  by  the  Eu,  hrates.]  Lowe 
Armenia,  or  Minor,  is  boiinded  by  Cappado- 
cia,  Armenia  Major,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  Armenians  were  a  Ion;; 
time  under  the  dominion  of  the  viedes  and 
Persians,  till  they  were  conquered  with  thr 
rest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  and  his  succes- 
sors. [Armenia  VI Hjor  was  wrested  from  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  daring  his  minority,  by  its 
governor,  Artaxies,  and  made  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.  In  the  Mithridatic  war,  Ti- 
granes  was  their  king.  Upon  his  overthlo>^ 
by  LucuUus  and  Pompey,  the  kingdom, thoug; 
continued  to  his  successors,  remained  in  ef- 
fect under  the  controul  of  the  Romans,  until 
Trajan  reduced  it  to  a  province,  and  made 
the  Tigris  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  !  o- 
man  empire.  It  was  soon  after,  however, 
governed  by  its  own  kings,  and  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans,  was  made  a  Per- 
sian province  by  Sapor.  It  was  subdued  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  D.  667,  and  by  the  Turks, 
A.  D.  1622. — Armenia  Minor,  in  its  mannrrsj 
and  customs,  differed  m  no  respect  from  Ar- 
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menia  Major.  It  was  a  very  mountainous 
country,  and  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
4  provinces.  It  is  now  also  held  by  the  Turks, 
who  call  it  Geneck.  Armenia  Major  is  the 
present  Turcomania.']  Herodot.  I,  c.  1^4,  1. 
5,  c.  49.— Curl.  4,  c.  12,  1.  5,  c.l.—Strab.  1 
and  \\.—Mela, 3,  c.  5  and  H.—Plin.  6,  c.  4. 
&c. — Lucan.  2. 

Armilustrium,  a  festival  at  Rome,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  [during  which  they  sacri- 
ficed completely  armed,  and  to  the  sound 
of  trumpets.  It  was  intended  for  the  expia- 
iion  of  the  armies,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
a  rms  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  observed  amoHg  the  Athenians] 
yarro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3.— Lit'.  27,  c  37. 

Arminius,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  supported  a  bloody  war  against 
Rome  for  some  time.  [His  name  is  rendered 
fnmous  by  the  defeat  of  Varus,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  three  Roman  legions,  {vid.  Varus.) 
He  was  afterwards  defeated  in  two  successive 
actions  by  Germauicus.  In  attempting,  after 
the  Roman  armies  were  withdrawn  from 
Germany,  to  grasp  <t  sovereign  power,  he  in- 
volved his  country  in  a  civil  war,  and  fell  at 
last  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  relations. 
His  true  name  seems  to  have  been  Hermann 
or  Heeremann,  i.  e.  General,  Latinised  by  the 
Romans  into  Arminius.] 

Armorica,  [a  name  originally  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  the  entire  coast  of  Gaul,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine ;  it  was  afterwards, 
ipon  the  conquest  of  the  country,  given  in 
particular  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lay 
between  the  Liger  and  Sequana,  and  at  last 
exclusively  confined  to  Bretagnt.  The  term 
IS  derived  from  the  Celtic  Ar-Mor,  i.  e.  on 
the  sea.'] 

Arne,  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 

Xanthus. A  daughter  of  jilolus,  who  gave 

her  naaie  to  two  towns,  one  in  Thessaly,  the 
other  ill  Boeotia.  Stiab.  1  and  2. — Pans.  9, 
c.  AQ.—Met.  6  fab  4. 

Arkobius,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian's 
reign,  who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
He  applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  by 
the  bishops  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  his 
sincerity.  Upon  this  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
treatise,  in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
iireligion,  and  ridiculed  the  heathen  gods. 
Opinions  are  various  concerning  the  purity 
of  his  style,  though  all  agree  in  praise  of  his 
extensive  erudition.  The  book  that  he  wrote, 
dt  Rhetoricd  Inslituiione,  is  not  extant.  The 
best  edition  of  his  treatise  Adcersus  Gentes  is 
the  4to.  printed  L.  Bat.  1651.  [fix  recens. 
Ant.  Tysii  ] 

Arnus,  a  river  of  Etruria,  [rising  in  the 
Umbrian  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  Me- 
iliterranean.  !t  is  now  the  Arno.  On  its 
banks  stood  Florentia,  the  modern  Florence, 
and  at  its  mouth  Pisse,  now  Pisa.']  Liv.  22,  c. 
2. 

[Aromata,  or  \Roj,iJiTVWL  promontorium, 
the  most  eastern  land  of  the  continent  of  Af- 
rica, now  Cape  Guardafui-] 

Arpi,  a  city  of  Apulia,  built  by  Diomedes 
after  the  Trojan  war.     [It  is   said  to  have 
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been  called  Argyrippe  by  the  inhabitant?,  and 
that  this  was  a  corruption  from  Argos  Hippi- 
on,  a  name  given  to  it  by  Diomedes  in  re- 
membrance of  his  native  city.]  Justin.  20 
c.  \—Vi.rg.  Mil.  10,  V.  2'6. 

ArpIjvcm,  a  town  of  Latium,  famous  for 
giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Vlarius.  [It  biy 
south-east  of  Anagnta,  and  is  now  Arpino.] 
The  words  ArphuR  c/iarUt  are  sometimes  ap 
plied  to  Cicero's   worlis.     Marl.  10,    ep.  19 

—Juv.  8,  V.  231.— Cic.  Rull.  3. A    town 

of  Magna  Graicia. 

Arrhab^us,  the  king  of  a  nation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  whogreatly  dis 
tressed  Archelaus.  ./Irlslot.  5.  Foltt.  c.  10. 

Arrianus,    a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and   disciple 
of  Epictetus,  called  a  second  Xenophon  fi-om 
the  elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and 
distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  miii 
tary  and  political  life.    He  wrote  seven  books 
on  ;\lexander's  expedition,  fan"  Account  of 
the  affairs  of  India,"]  the  periplus  of  the  Eux- 
ine  and  Red  Sea,   four  books  on  the  disputa- 
tions of  Epictetus,  [a  treatise  on  hunting,  ; 
work   on  tactics,  &c.]      He   llourished  about 
the  140th   year  of  Cln-ist,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  consulship  and  government  of  Cap 
padocia,  by  M.  Antoninus.     The  best  edition 
of  Arrian's  Expeditio   Ak.vandri,  is  the  fol 
Grouovii,  L.  Bat.  1704,  [and  that  of  Sclimie 
Aer,  Lips.  1798,  8vo.    OUhe  Historia  Indica, 
that  of  Schmieder,  Hal.  1798,  8vo.  Ofliis  mo- 
ral treatise  on  the  Enchiridion,  that  of  Upton, 
Land.  1739,  4to.  and  of  the  rest  of  his  work^, 
that  of  Blanchard,  Amst.    1083,  8vo.   whicli 
contains  also  his   Tactica,  moral  treatise,  Sic. 

A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem  in  twenty 

four  books  on  Alexander  ;  also  another  poem 
on  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  He  likewise 
translated  Virgil's  Georgics  into  Greek 
verse. 

Arsaces,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  [who 
incited  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  Anti- 
ochus  Theos,  and  was  elevated  to  the  throne 
on  account  of  his  successes.  He  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire,  about 
250  B.  C]  He  added  the  kingdom  oftheHyr- 
cani  to  his  newly-acquired  possessions,  and 
spent  his  time  in  establishing  his  power,  and 
regulating  the  laws.  After  death  he  was 
made  a  god  of  his  nation,  and  all  his  succes 
sors  were  called,  in  honour  of  his  name,  Arsa- 
cidcB.     Justin.  41,  c.  5  and  6. — Slrab.  11  and 

12. His  son  and  successor  bore  the  same 

name.  He  carried  war  against  Antiochus 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  entered  the  field 
with  100,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse.  He  af- 
terwards made   peace   with   Antiochus,   and 

died  B.  C.  217.     Id.  41,  c.  5. The  third 

king  of  Parthia,  of  the  family  of  the  Arsaci- 
dfe,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  also  called 
Priapatrus.  He  reigned  twelve  years,  and 
left  two  sons,  iMithridates  and  Phraates. 
Phraates  succeeded  as  being  the  elder,  and  at 
his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother, 
though  he  had  many  children;  observing 
that  a  monarch  ought  to  have  la  view,  noti 


the  dignity  of  his  family,  but  the  prosperity 

ofhis  subjects.     Justin.  31,  c.  5. A  king- 

ofPontus  and  Arn.ienia,  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  fought  long  with  success 
against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  decei\Td  by 
the  snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  w^so 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  soon  after  deprived  him 

of  life.     Marcellin. The  eldest  son  of  A?- 

labanus,  appointed  over  Armenia  byjhis  fa- 
ther, after  the  death  of  king  Artaxias.  Ta- 
cit. Hist.  6. 

Arsacid-E,  a  name  given  to  some  of  ti<e 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces, 
the  founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power 
subsisted  till  the  229th  year  of  the  chrislxKu 
era,  when  they  wore  conquered  byArtaxerses 
king  of  Persia,     [vid.  Artabanus.]  J'u^/m.  41 . 

Aesamosata,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major, 
[in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  district 
Sophene.  li  i's,  novi  Simsatov  Shimsat.~\  Ta- 
cit.. Ann.  15. 

Arsanes,  the  :oa  of  Oclius,  and  father  of 
Codomanus. 

Arsanias,  [a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
which  U'Anvilieand  Mannert,  but  especially 
the  latter,  consider  as  another  name  for  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  vid.  Euphra- 
tes.— There  was  another  of  the  same  name 
lower  down,  whicli  flowed  from  the  north- 
west through  Sophene,  and  entered  tlie  Eu- 
phrates below  Meliteiie,  on  wjiich  Arsamo- 
sata  was  situate.     This  is  nov/  the  Arsen.l 

Arses,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  Eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  ol' 
Persia,  and  destroyed  with  his  children,  after 
a  reign  of  three  years.     iJiad-  17. 

Arsi'a,  a  wood  of  Etruria,  famous  for  a 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veieules, 

Plut.    in  Popl. A   small    river   between 

lllyricum  and  Histria,  falling  into  the  Adri- 
atic. [Thelimitof  Italy  in  that  quarter,  after 
Histria  was  added  to  Italy  by  Augustus.} 
A  river  of  Italy,  flowing  through  Cam- 
pania. 

Arsinojr,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  worshipped  after  death  under 
the  name  of  Venus  Zephyritis.  Diuoohare 
began  to  build  her  a  temple  with  loadstones, 
in  which  there  stood  a  statue  of  Arsinoe  sus- 
pendedinthe  air  by  the  power  of  the  mag- 
net; but  the  death  of  the  architect  prevent- 
ed its  being  perfected.  Plin.  34,  c.  14. A 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  married 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Macedonia.  After  her 
husband's  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  brother, 
married  her,  and  ascended  (he  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  previously  murdered  Lysima- 
chus and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by 
Lysimachus,  in  their  mother's  arms.  ,ilrsi. 
noe  was  some  time  after  banished  to  Same- 

thrace.     Justin.  17,  c.  1,  &c. A  younger 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleo- 
patra.  Antony  dispatched  her  to  gain  the 
good  graces  of  her  sister.  Hirt.  Alex.  4.— 
Appian.— — The  wife  of  Magas  king  of  Gy- 
rene, who  committed  adultery  with  her  son- 
in-law.     Justin.  26,  c.   3. A  daughter  of 

Lysimachus.     Paus. -A  town  of  Egypt, 

situated  near  the  lake  of  Moeris,  on  the  wes^ . 
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em  shore  of  the  Nile,  where  the  inhabitants 
paid  the  highest  veneration  to  the  crocodiles, 
They  nourished  them  in  a  splendid  miinner, 
and  embalmed  them  after  death,  and  buried 
them  in  the  subterraneous  cells  of  the  la- 
byrinth. [Hence  it  was  called  Crocodilopolis. 
It  is  succeeded  by  the  modern  Faiown,  built 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  north-east 
of  its  dilapidated  wall?,  vid.   Crocodilopolis. 

Another  in  Egypt,  on  the  west  side  of  the 

Sinus  Arabicus,  near  its  extremity,  and  not 
far  from  the  modern  Sue::-  From  this  spot 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  cut  a  canal  to  one  of 

the  branches  of  the  Nile.]  Sirab. A  town 

ofCilicia of  iEolia of  Syria of  Cy- 
prus  of  Lycia,  Szc 

[Arsissa  palus  ,  a  great  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Armenia  Major,  now  the  Lake  of  J^an. 
It  was  on  its  northern  side  embellished  with 
cities  which  were  better  known  to  the  Byzan- 
tine writers  than  they  had  been  before,  viz. 
Chaliat  or  Alhlal,  Arzes  or  Argiili,  and 
Perkri.] 

Artab.\nus,  son  of  Ilystaspes.  was  brother 
to  Darius  the  first.  He  dissuaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Greeks, 
and  at  his  return,  he  assassinated  him  with 
the  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius, 
the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  disco- 
vered the  snares  of  the  assassin,  and  punish- 
ed him  with  death.   Diod.  11. — Juslin.  3,  c. 

1,  hc.—Herodot.  4,  c.  38,  1.  7,  c.  10,  fcc. 

A  king  of  Parthia  after  the  death  of  his  ne- 
phew Phraates  2d.  He  undertook  a  war 
against  a  nation  of  Scythia,  in  which  he  pe- 
rished.    His  son  Mithridates  succeeded  him. 

Justin.  42,  c.    2. A  king  of  Media,   and 

afterwards  of  Parthia,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vonones,  whom  Tiberius  had  made  king 
there.  He  invaded  Armenia,  from  whence 
he  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from  his  throne, 
which  Tiridates  usurped  ;  and  some  time 
after,  he  was  restored  to  his  ancient  power, 
and  died  A.  D.  48.  Tacit.  Ann.  5, &c.— 
A  king  of  Parthia,  very  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Vespasian. Another  king  of  Parthia, 

who  made  war  against  the  emperor  Cara- 
calla,  who  had  attempted  his  life  on  pretence 
of  courting  his  daughter.  [With  this  Arta- 
banus,  who  is  styled  the  4th,  and  who  was 
defeated  and  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by  Ar- 
taxerxes, the  Parthian  empire  terminated.] 
Dio. — Herodian. 

Artabazanes  or  Artameptes,  the  eldest 
son  of  Darius,  when  a  private  person.  He 
attempted  to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne, 
in  perference  to  Xerxes.    Justin. 

Artabazus,  a  son  of  Pharnaces,  general 
in  the  army  of  Xb.'xes.  He  fled  from  Greece 
upon  the  ill  success  of  Mardonius.     Herodol. 

7,  8,  and  9. A  general  who  made  war 

against  Artaxerxes  2d,  and  was  defeated,  fie 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  his  prince,  and 
became  the  familiar  friend  of  Darius  3d.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  this  prince,  he  surrendered 
hitnielf  up  with  his  sons  to  Alexander,  who 
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treated  him  with  much  humanity  and  confi- 
dence. Curt,  5,0.  9  and  12,1.  6,  c.  5, 1.  7,  c. 
3  and  5, 1.  8,  c.  1. 

ArtAbri  and  ARTABRlTiE,  a  people  of 
Lusitania,  who  received  their  name  from>  Ar- 
labrum,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
now  called  Cape  Finisterre.     Sil.  3,  v.  362. 

Artac.«as,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes, the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  king  ex- 
cepted. 

Artack,  a  town  and  seaport  nearCyzicus. 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  fountain  called 
Artacia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  14. — Procep.  de  Bell. 
Pers.    ),  c.  25.— Slrab.  13.—Plin.5,  c.  32. 

— A  city  of  Phrygia. A  fortified  place 

Bithynia. 

Artacene,  a  i^'untry  of  Assyria,  near  Ar- 
bela,  where  Alexander  conquered  Darius. 
Strab.  16. 

[Artacoana,  the  capital  of  Aria,  now 
Herat,  situate  on  the  river  Arius,  now  the 
Heri.] 

Artageras  [or  Artagicerta,  a  town 
of  Armenia  Major,  north-east  of  Amida, 
where  Caius  Caesar,  a  nephew  of  Augustus, 
was  dangerously  wounded  by  one  Addruus. 
It  is  now  probably  Ardis.  Veil.  Paterc.  2, 
103.]     Slrab. 

Artagerses,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, killed  by  Cyrus  the  younger*  Plut. 
in  Arlax. 

Artanes,  a  king  of  the  southern  parts   of 

Armenia.     Slrab.  11. A  river  of  Thrace 

Mowing  into  the  Ister.   Herodot.  4,  c,  49. 

[A  river  of  Bithynia.] 

ART.4PHERNES,  a  general  whom  Darius 
sent  into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  con- 
quered at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Miltia- 
des.  vid.  Datis.  C-  JVep.  in  Milt. — Hero- 
dot.  6. 

Artavasdes,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia  Major,  who  wrote  tragedies,  and 
shone  as  an  elegant  orator  and  faithful  histo- 
rian. He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
but  Crassus  was  defeated  partly  on  account 
of  his  delay.  He  betrayed  M  Antony  in  his 
expedition  against  Parthia,  for  which  Antony 
reduced  his  kingdom,  and  carried  him  to 
Egypt,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror  led  in  golden  chains.  He  was  some 

time   after    murdered.      Slrab-    11. The 

crown  of  Armenia  was  given  by  Tiberius  to 
a  person  of  the  same  name,  who  was  expell- 
ed.  .Augustus  had  also  raised  to  the  throne 

of  Armenia  a  person  of  the  same  name.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  2. 

Artaxa  and  Artaxias,  a  general  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province 
of  Armenia  into  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance 
on  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.  King  Ti- 
granes was  one  of  his  successors.  Slrab-  1 1 . 
Artax.\ta,  (prum)  now  Ardesh,  a  strong- 
ly fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  empire,  where  the  kings  gene- 
rally resided.]  It  was  built  upon  a  plain 
which  Hannibal  recommended  as  a  proper 
site  for  the  capital  to  king  Artaxes.  Near  it 
ran  the  Araxes.1     It  was  burnt  by  Corbulo. 
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and  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who  called  it  JVe/o 
•}ica,  in  honour  of  Nero.     Slmb.  11. 

Artaxerxes  1st,  succeeded  to  the  king 
doin  of  Persia  after  liis  father  Xerxes.  [He- 
rodotus informs  us  that  the  name  Artaxerxes 
signified  in  Persian,  "  a  great  warrior."  In 
modern  Persian  the  name,  it  i?  thought,  would 
be,  jirdexir  Xa,  or  Jrdschir  Scha,  i.  c. accord- 
ing to  Reland,  Mag;ius  Leo,  Rex.  Hence 
the  name  Xerxes  alone  will  signify  "  a  war- 
rior," or  "a  lion.'-]  lie  destroyed  Arlaba- 
nus,  whohad  murdered  Xerxes,  and  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  the  royal  family  to  raise  himself 
to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against  the 
Bactrians,  and  re-conquered  Egypt,  that  had 
revolted  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  Atheni- 
ans, and  was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and 
moderatioH.  [He  was  called  M^K^o^ng  (Lon- 
gimanus),  from  the  extraordinary  kngth  of 
his  arms,  according  to  Strabo,  which,  on  his 
standing  straight,  could  reach  his  knees  ;  hut, 
according  to  Plutarch,  because  his  ri^ht  hand 
was  Ioniser  than  his  left.]  He  reigned  29 
years,  and  died  B.  C.  425.     C.  Mp.  in  Rfg. 

— Plat,    in   Arlax. The   second    of   that 

name,  king  of  Persia,  was  surnamcd  Mnemon. 
on  account  of  his  extensive  memory.  He  was 
sou  of  Darius  the  second,  by  Pai-ysatis  the 
daught-'r  of  Artaxerxes  Longimauus,  and  had 
three  brothers,  Cyrus,  Ostanes,  and  Oxathres. 
His  name  was  Arsaces,  which  he  changed  into 
Artaxerxes  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
His  brother  Cyrus  was  of  such  an  ambitious 
disposition,  that  he  resolved  to  make  himself 
king,  in  opposition  to  Artaxerxes.  Parysatis 
always  favoured  Cyrus  ;  and  when  he  had 
attempted  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  she  obtain- 
ed his  pardon  by  her  entreaties  and  influence. 
[Artaxerxes  was  born  before  his  father's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  but  Cyrus  was  born  the 
son  of  a  king,  hence  his  mother  favoured  his 
claim.  On  a  similar  ground,  Xerxes  had  been 
preferred  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  to  his  elder 
brother  Artabarzanes.]  Cyrus,  who  had  been 
appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  sea-coasts,  as- 
sembled a  large  army  under  various  preten- 
ces, and  at  last  marched  against  his  brothei 
at  the  head  of  lOO.OJO  barbarians  and  13,000 
Greeks.  He  was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes 
with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed, 
[though  in  fact  victorious,  for  he  had  routed 
with  his  body-guard,  the  guards  of  the  king, 
while  the  Greeks  were  in  full  pursuit  of  that 
part  of  the  king's  army  which  had  been  op- 
posed to  them.  The  loss  of  the  battle  was 
owing  partly  to  the  rash  impetuosity  of  Cy- 
rus, in  charging  the  royal  guards,  and  part- 
ly to  the  circumstance  of  the  Greeks  having 
pursued  too  far  the  barbarians  opposed  to 
them.]  It  has  been  reported,  that  Cyrus  was 
killed  by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous  of 
the  honour,  that  he  put  to  death  two  men  for 
saying  that  they  had  killed  him.  The  Greeks 
who  had  assisted  Cyrus  against  his  brother, 
though  at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues 
from  their  country,  made  their  way  through 
the  territories  of  the  enemy  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  famous  in  the  Grecian  history,  than  the 


retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  [yid.  Xenophon.j 
After  he  was  delivered  from  the  attacks  of 
his  brother,  Artaxerxes  stirred  up  a  war 
among  the  Greeks  against  Sparta,  and  exert- 
ed all  his  influence  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Greeks.  He  married  two  of  his  own 
daughters,  called  Atossa  and  Amestris,  and 
named  his  eldest  son  Darius  to  be  successor. 
Darius  however  conspired  against  his  father, 
and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Ochus,  one  of  the 
younger  sons,  called  aLso  Artaxerxes,  made 
his  way  to  the  throne  by  causing  his  elder  bro- 
thers Ariaspes  and  Arsames  to  be  assassinat- 
ed. It  is  said  that  .Artaxerxes  died  of  a  brok- 
en heart  in  consequence  of  his  son's  unnatu- 
ral behaviour,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age  , 
after  a  reign  of  46  years,  B.  C.  359.  Artax- 
erxes had  ISOcliildren  by  his  350  concubines, 
and  only  four  legitimate  sons.  Plut.  i7i  vita. 
— C  Nep.  in  Reg. — Justin.  10,  c.  1,  &c. — 

Diod.  13,  &c. The  3d,  surnamed  Ochus, 

succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  2d,  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  his  throne  by  murdering 
about  80  of  his  nearest  relations'.  He  punish- 
ed v.'ith  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspir- 
ed against  him  ;  and  recovered  Egypt  which 
had  revolted,  destroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged 
all  Syria.  He  made  war  against  the  Cadusii, 
and  greatly  rewarded  a  private  man  called 
Codomanus  for  his  uncommon  valour.  But 
his  behaviour  in  Egypt,  and  his  cruelty  to- 
wards the  inhabitants,  offended  his  subjects, 
and  fjagoas  at  last  obliged  his  physician  to 
poison  him,  B.  C  33T,  and  afterwards  gave 
his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and  made 
handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Codo- 
manus, on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  soon  af- 
ter made  king  by  the  people  ;  and  that  lie 
might  seem  to  possess  as  much  dignity  as 
the  house  of  Artaxerxes,  he  reigned  under 
the  name  of  Darius  the  third.  Justin,  10,  c. 
?,.~Diod.  17. — ^lian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  8. 

ART.4XERXES  or  Artaxares  1st,  a  com- 
mon sokUerof  Persia,  [who  killed  Artabanus, 
the  last  of  the  Arsacida^,  and  founded  a  new 
dynasty,  called  the  Sassannidse,  from  his  fa- 
ther's name  Sassan,  A.  D.  226.  As  soon  as 
his  authority  was  well  established,  he  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  provinces  invaded  by 
the  Romans.  Alexander  Severus  opposed 
him  with  three  numerous  armies.  One  of 
these  was  destroyed  by  the  superior  force  of 
his  opponent,  another  perished  by  famine  and 
fatigue,  and  the  third,  commanded  by  the  Em- 
peror himself,  retired  ingloriously  to  Antioch, 
greatly  diminished  by  disease.  Artaxerxes, 
however,  weakened  even  by  his  victories, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  project.]    He- 

rodian.  5.i One  of  his  successors,  son  of 

Sapor  [the  2d,]  bore  his  name,  and  reigned 
eleven  years,  during  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  cruelties. 

Artaxias,  a  son  of  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  father's 
troops.  He  opposed  Antony,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the 
Romans,  at  the  request  of   the   .Armenians, 

raised  Tigranes  to  the  throne Another, 

son  of  Folemon,  whose  original  name  waa 
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i^eno.  After  the  expulsion  of  Vonones  from 
Armenia,  he  was  made  king  by  Germanicus. 

Tacit.  6,  Ann.  c  j1. A  general  of  Antio- 

chiis.     vid.  Arlaxa. 

Aktavctks,  a  Persian  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a 
cross  by  the  Athenians  for  his  cruelties,  [af- 
ter his  son  haiJ  been  stoncil  to  death  in  his 
presence.]     Herod.  7  and  W. 

Artemidorus,  a  native  of  Ephesns,  who 
wrote  an  history  amUlescriiilion  ol  the  earth, 
in  eleven  books.     He  flourished  about   104 

years   B.   C. A  physician  in  the   age    of 

Adrian. A  man  in  the  reign  of  [Antonmus 

Pius,]  who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  still  extant  ;  the  best 
!fidition  of  which  is  that  of  Piigallius,  Paris, 
4to.  1604,  to  which  is  -Annexed  Arhnift isOiui 
rocrUica.  [An  edition  of  the  Oncirocrilicu 
fif  Artemidorus  was  published  in  1805,  at  Le 
ipsic,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  with  the  commentaries 

of  RigaltiusandReiske,  by  J.  G.  ReifF.] 

A  man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theo 
pompus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he 
wrote  a  book  en  illustrious  men,  not  extant. 
[In  teaching  eloquence  he  became  acquaint- 
ed withsome  of  l>rutus's  friends,  and  procur- 
ed intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  against  C<e- 
sar.  He  wrote  down  an  account  of  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  dictator  from  among  the  crowd 
as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  Ctesar  put 
it  vWth  other  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  conse- 
quence.]    Plut.  in.  Co;s, 

Artemis,  the  Greek  name  of  Diana.  Her 
festivals,  called  Artemisia,  were  celebrated  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Del- 
phi, where  they  oftered  to  the  goddess  a  mul- 
let, which,  as  was  supposed,  bore  some  affini- 
ty to  the  goddess  of  hunting,  because  it  is  said 
to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare.  There  was  a 
solemnity  of  the  same  name  at  Syracuse  ;  it 
lasted  three  days,  which  were  spent  in  ban- 
queting and  diversions.     Allien.  7. 

Artemisia,  a  dauj;hter  of  Lygdamis  of 
Halicarnassus,  reigned  over  Halicaruassus 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  She  assisted 
Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece  v/ith 
a  fleet,  and  her  valour  was  so  great  that  the 
monarch  observed  that  all  his  men  fouglu 
like  women,  and  all  his  women  like  men. 
The  Athenians  were  so  asliamed  of  fighting 
against  a  woman,  that  they  offered  a  reward 
of  10,000  drachms  for  her  head.  It  is  said 
that  she  was  fond  of  a  youth  of  Abydos,  call- 
ed Dardanus,  and  that,  to  punish  his  disdain, 
she  put  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  asleep,  and 
afterwards  leaped  down  the  promontory  of 
.LeHcas.     Herodol.  7,  c.  99,  I.  8,  c.  G8,  &c.— 

Juslin.  2,  c.  12. There  was  also  anothei 

queenof  Caria  of  that  name, oftenconfounded 
with  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was- 
^laughter  of  Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria,  or 
Halicarnassus,  and  was  married  to  her  own 
•brother  Mausolus,  famous  for  his  persoaial 
beauty.  She  was  go  fond  of  her  husband, 
that  at  his  death  she  drank  in  her  liquor  his 
ashes  after  Iiis  body  had  been  burned,  and 
•si-ec'ed  to  liis  memory  a  roonuinrut.  which 
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for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  called 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
monument  she  called  Mausoleum,  a  name 
which  has  been  given  from  that  time  to  iiU 
monuments  of  unusual  splendour.  She  invit- 
ed all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  pro- 
posed rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best 
elegiac  panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Theopompus.  She 
was  so  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  died  through  grief  two  years 
after.  VUruv.—Stiab.  M.—Plin.  25,  c.  7, 1. 
36,  0.  5. 

Artkmisium, a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  [on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  island.  It  had 
ci  temple  sacred  to  Artemis  (Diana,)  whence. 
its  name.  Off  tliis  coast,  which  was  called 
Artemishim  lilhis,  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
first  victory  over  tlie  fleet  of  Xerxes  on  the 
same  day  with  the  action  at  Thermopylse.] 

Herodol.  7,  c.  175,  fcc. A  lake  near  the 

grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred  to  Arte- 
mis, whence  the  name. 

ArtemIta,  a  city,   [according  to  Strabo, 

500  stadia  east  of  Seleucia  in  Assyria. 

Another  in  Armenia  Major,  near  its  southern 
boundary,  now  Van.  It  lay  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  now 

Lake  of    Van.^ An   island  opposite   the 

mouth  of  the  Achelous.     Slrah. 

Artemon,  an  historian  of  Pergamus. 

A  native  of  Clazomena;,  who  was  with  Pe- 
ricles at  the  siege  of  Samos,  where  it  is  said 
he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the  icsiudo, 
and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 

A   native  of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  the 

history   of  illustrious  women. A   Syrian 

whose  features  resembled,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  those  of  Antiochus  [Theos.]  The 
queen,  after  the  king's  murder,  made  use  of 
Artemon  to  represent  her  husband  in  a  lin- 
gering state,  that,  by  his  seeming  to  die  a  na- 
tural death,  she  might  conceal  her  guilt  and 
effect  her  wicked  purpose,  vid.  Antiochus. 
Artimpasa,  a  name  of  Venus  among  the 
Scythians.      Herodot.  4,  c.  59. 

Artobarzanes,  a  son  of  Darius,  [and  bro- 
ther of  Xerxef.  The  name  is  more  common- 
ly, however,  written  Artabarzanes,  which 
see.]    Herodot.  7,  c.  2  and  3. 

Artorius,  a  physician  of  Augustus,  who, 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Philip- 
pi,  saw  Minerva  in  a  dream,  who  told  him  to 
assure  Augustus  of  the  victory,  f'al.  Max. 
l,c.  7. 

Arvales  or  Ambarv.u.es,  a  name  given 
to  twelve  priests  who  celebrated  the  festivals 
called  Ambarvaha.  [This  order  of  priests  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in 
honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had 
12  sous,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romu- 
iui,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply  his  place, 
and  called  himself  and  the  rest  of  her  sons, 
Fratns  Arvales.  Their  office  was  for  life, 
and  t;ontinued  even  in  captivity  and  exile, 
rhey  wore  a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  corn, 
and  a  white  woollen  wreath  around  their 
temples,  (lud.  Ambarvalia.)  The  hymn  sung 
by  tiiese  priests  was  discoverei!   in   1778,  in 
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opening  blie  louadations  of  the  sacristy  of  St.l 
Peters,  inscribed  on  a  stone.]  Varro  de  L.  L.  4 
ARuiiRis,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of 
Isis  and  Osiris. 

Arverni,  a  powerful  people  of  Ganl 
[whose  territories  lay  between  the  sournes  ot 
the  Elaver,  or  Jlllier,  and  Duranius,  or  Dor 
dogne,  branches  of  the  Liger  and  Garumna 
The  district  is  now  Jiuvergne.  Their  capital 
was  Augustunometum,  now  Clermont-  They 
were  a  powerful  nation,  a  id  were  only  con 
quered  after  great  slaughter.]  Cas.  Bll. 
Gal.  T.—Strab.  14. 

Arvisicm  and  ArvIsus,  a  promontory  of 
Chios,  famous  for  its  wine.  [The  true  ortho- 
graphy is  Ariusius-  This  wine  was  esteem- 
ed the  best  of  all  the  Greek  winfs.]  Virg- 
Ed.  5. 

Aruns,  an  Etrurian  soothsayer  in  the  age 

of  Marius.    Lucan.  1,  v.  5C6 .\.   brother 

of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  married  TuUia. 
who  murdered  him  to  espouse  Tarquin,  who 
had  assassinated  his  wife. A  son  of  Tar- 
quin the  Proud,  who,  in  the  battle  that  was 
fought  between  the  partizans  of  his  father 
and  the  Roman?,  attacked  Brutus  the  Roman 
consul.     [The  combatants  slew  each  other.] 

Liv.  2,  c.  6. A    son  of  Porsena  king  of 

Etruria,  sent  by  his  father  to  take  Aricia. 
Liv.  2,  c.  14. 

Aruntius,  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the 
rites  of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriat- 
ed him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  offered  vio- 
lence to  his  daughter  MeduUina,  who  mur- 
dered him  when  she  found  that  he  acted  so 
dishonourably  to  her  virtue.     Plut.  in  Pa- 

rall. A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  tht 

Punic  wars  in  the  style  of  Sallust,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.     Tacit.  Ann-  1. — Sencc. 

ep.    14. Paterculus,   a    man    who    gave 

^mylius  Censorinus,  tyrant  of  ^gesta,  a 
brazen  horse  to  torment  criminals.  The  ty- 
I'ant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  the  body 

of  the  donor.     Plut.  in  Parall. Stella,  a 

poet  descended  of  a  consular  family  in  the 
age  of  Domitian. 

Aruspex.    vid,  Haruspex. 
Arxata,  a  [town  of  Armenia  Major,  situ- 
ate on  the  Araxes  east  of  Artaxata,  townrd* 
the  confines  of  Media.]     Strab.  11. 

ARYANDES.a  Persian,  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  tod<-ath 
[by  Darius,  for  issuing  a  silver  coinage  in  his 
own  name.]     Herodol.  4,  c  1G6. 

AryptjEUS,  a  prince  of  the  Molossi,  who 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Ma- 
cedonia, and  afterwards  embraced  the  party 
of  the  Macedonians. 

AsANDER,  a  man  who  separated  by  a  wall, 
diersonesus  Taurica  from  the  continent. 
Utrab.  1. 

AsbesTjE  or  Aeyst.?;,  a  people  of  Libya 
above  Gyrene.  [Herodotus  says  that  they 
were  remarkable  beyond  all  the  Lybians  for 
their  use  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses. 
The  custom  of  harnessing  four  horses  to  fi 
chariot,  was  confes?edly  borrowed  from  tliF 
Africans  by  the  Greeks.]  Hf.rodM.  4,  c.  170. 
—Ptid.  4,  c.  .•^. 


.4scAL.\PHUS,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchome- 
nians,  with  his  brother  lalmenus.  He  was 
killed  by  Deiphobus.      Homer.  II.  2,  v.  13,  L 

9,  V.  82, 1.  13,  V.  518. A  5on  of  Acheron 

by  Gorgyra  or  Orphne,  stationed  by  Pluto  to 
watch  over  Proserpine  in  the  Elysian  fields. 
When  Ceres  had  obtained  from  Jupiter  her 
laughter's  freedom  and  return  upon  earth, 
iirovided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the  king^ 
ilom  of  Pluto,  Ascalaphus  discovered  that  she 
had  eaten  seven  pomegranate  seeds;  upon 
which  Proserpine  v  as  ordered  by  J u [liter  to 
remain  six  months  with  Pluto,  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  with  her  mother.  Proserpine 
was  so  displeased  with  .'Vscalaphus,  that  she 
•piinkledwateron  his  head,  and  immediately 
turned  him  into  an  owl.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5, 1. 
2,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met-  5,  lab.  B. 

AscALON,  [a  inaritime  town  of  Palestine, 
320  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  been  Azotua 
to  the  north,  and  Gaza  to  the  south.  Venus 
Urania  was  worshipped  in  this  city.  Her  tem- 
ple was  pillaged,  according  to  Herod  tus,  by 
the  Scythians,  B.  C.  6C0.  Here  also  was 
worshiped  the  goddess  Derceto.  In  this  city 
Herod  the  Great  was  born,  hence  called  As- 
talonites.  The  port  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  city.  Ascalon  is  now  a  small  village, 
ailed  iicalona.]  Joseph,  de  EcU.  J  ad.  3,  c.  2. 
—  Theopluaat.  11.  PI.  7,  c.  4. 

AscANiA,  an  island  of  the  iE.ean  sea. 

\  city  of  Troas,  built  by  Ascanius. 

AscANius,  son  of  ^Eneas  by  Creusa,  was 
saved  from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy. 
He  was  afterwards  called  lulus.  He  behav- 
ed with  great  valour  in  the  war  which  his 
lather  carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and  suc- 
ceeded ^Eneasin  thekingdomof  Latinus.  and 
built  Alba,  to  which  he  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  empire  from  Lavinium,  which  latter 
city  he  resigned  to  Lavinia  and  her  son  Syl- 
vius. The  descendants  of  Ascanius  reigned 
in  Alba  for  above  420  years,  under  14  kings, 
till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascanius  reigned  38 
years ;  30  at  Lavinium,  and  eight  at  Alba ; 
nnd  was  succeeded  by  Sylvius  Posihumus, 
son  of  jEneas  by  Lavinia.  lukis,  the  son  of 
Ascanius,  disputed  the  crown  with  him  ;  but 
the  Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Syl\  lus,  as  he 
was  descended  from  the  family  of  Latinus, 
and  lulus  was  invested  with  the  office  of  high- 
pnest,  which  remained  a  long  while  in  his 
family.  [Neither  iEneas  nor  any  of  his  race 
ever  set  foot  in  Italy,     vid.  Italia,  end  of  the 

article.]    Liv.  !,  c.3. — Virg.  A?.n.  1,  &c 

According  to  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  15,  &c.  the 
son  of  .^neas  by  Lavinia  was  also  called  As- 
canius.  A   river  of  Bithynia,   [by  which 

the  lake  Ascanius  discharged  its  waters  into 
the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  stood 
iVicaea,  now  Isnick.']   Virg.  G.  3,  v.  270. 

Ascii.  [This  is  a  general  term  used  in 
geography ;  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone,  because  the  sun  is  twice  a 
year  vertical  to  them,  and  they  have  then  no 
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shaJow,  The  word  comes  from  et  privative, 
and  «•*««,  a  shadow.] 

AscLKPiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ascle 
piu?,  or  if^sculapius,  celebrated  all  over 
Greece,  when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical 
compositions  were  honourably  distributed. 
[The  people  of  Epidaurus  celebrated  them 
with  jieculiai  solemnity.] 

AscLiiPiADKS,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age 
of  Eumeaf?,  who  wrote  an  historical  account 
of  Alexander.  Arrian. A  discij)le  of  Pla- 
to.  A  philosopher,  disciple  to  Stilpo,  and 

very  intimate  with  Menedenms.  The  two 
friends  lived  together,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  separated  when  they  married,  Ascle- 
piades  married  the  daughter,  and  Menede- 
mus,  though  much  the  younger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wife  of  Asclepiades  was  dead, 
Menedeinus  gave  his  wife  to  his  friend,  and 
married  another.  He  was  blind  in  his  old 
age,  and  died  in  Eretria.  Plut. A  physi- 
cian of  Bithynia,  B.  C.  90,  who  acquired 
great  reputation  at  Rome,  and  was  the  found- 
er of  a  sect  in  physic.  He  relied  so  much 
on  his  skill,  that  he  -laid  a  wager  he  should 
never  be  sick,  and  won  it,  as  he  died  of  a 
fall,   in  a    very  advanced  age.     Nothing  of 

his   medical   treatises  is  now  extant. An 

Egyptian,  who  wrote  hymns  on  the  gods  of 
his  country,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  coinci- 
dence of  all  religions. A  native  of  Alex- 
andria, who  gave  an  history  of  the  Athenian 
archons. The  writer  of  a  treatise  on  De- 
metrius    Phalereus. A    disciple    of    Iso- 

crates,  who  wrote  six  books  on  those  evenis 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  tragedies  — 
A  physician  [and  friend  of  Cassar  Octavianus, 
(Augustus),  by  whose  advice  the  latter  left 
his  camp  the  evening  before  the  l)att]e  of 
Philippi,  and  thereby  probably  saved  his  life, 
as  that  part  of  the  arniy  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
Brutus.  Asclepiades  perished  in  a  shipwreck 
and   a  magnificent  tomb  was  erected  to  him 

at  Smyrna   by    the    emperor] A    tragi( 

poet. Another  physician  of  Bithynia,  un 

der  Trajan.  He  lived  70  year?,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  at  the  emperor's  court. 

AscLEPioDORus,  a  painter  iu  the  age  of 
Apelles,  VI  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods 
were  sold  for  300  minae  each,  to  an  African 
prince.     Plin.  35. 

AscLb;pics,  vid.  ^Esculapius. 

AscLETARfON,  an  astrologer  in  the  age  of 
Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  torn 
by  dogs.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  his  body  carefully  secured  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile, 
a  sudden  storm  arose  which  put  out  the  flames, 
and  the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  as- 
trologer's body.     Sueton.  in  Demit-  15. 

AscoIjIA,  a  festival  iu  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husband'iien,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat 
to  the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  vine.  They  made  a  bottle  with 
the  skin  of  (he  victim,  which  they  filled  with 
oil  and  wine,  and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it 
with  one  foot.  He  who  could  first  fix  him- 
jelf  upon  it  was  victorious,  and  received  the' 
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bottle  as  a  reward.  This  was  called  aa-Ko- 
KiJ^iiv,  Tragi.  TO  (rn  rov  cta-na  axt^oQtti,  leap- 
ing vpon  the  bottle,  whence  the  name  of  the 
festival  is  derived.  It  was  also  introduced  in 
Ital} ,  where  the  people  besmeared  their  faces 
u  ith  the  dregs  of  wine,  and  sajig  hymns  to 
the  god.  They  always  hanged  some  small 
images  of  the  god  on  the  tallest  trees  in  their 
vineyard-,  and  these  images  they  called  Os- 
cilla.  [What  the  Oscilla  were  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained.  Si'me  commenta- 
tors thinli  that  they  were  bunches  of  flower?, 
others  that  it  was  the  custom  at  the  feasts  of 
B  icchus,  to  swing  on  ropes,  like  children. 
Heyne  thinks  that  they  were  small  images  of 
bark,  hung  up  from  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  rustics,  that  in  whatever  direction  they 
turned,  under  the  impulse  of  the  w:nd,  they 
brought  fertility.]  rirg.  G.  2,  v.  384.— Po/- 
luz.  9,0.1 

AscoNirs  Pedianus,  [a  Roman  gramma- 
rian  born  at  Patavium,  and  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  was  the  friend  of  Virgil 
and  the  acquaintance  of  Quintiliauand  Livy. 
His  notes  on  Cicero's  orations  are  judicious, 
and  still  exist,  though  in  a  mutilated  state. 
Some  additional  fragments  have  been  recently 
discovered  by  Mai,  in  the  Ambrosia  n  Libra- 
ry at  Milan.] 

AscRA,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  [at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon.  At  this  place  Hesiod  was 
brought  up,  being  carried  thither  at  a  very 
early  age  from  CuiUce  in  JEoUa.  Hence  it  is 
frequently  styled  his  country,  and  he  is  often 
called  the  Ascrean  bard.]  The  town  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother  of 
CEoclus  by  Neptune.— S/rafc.  9. — Paus.  9,  c. 
id.—Paterc.  4. 

Ascui.uM.  now  Ascoli.  a  town  of  Picenum, 

[Another  in  Apulia,  north-west  of  V^enu- 

sia,  where  the  Romans  first  obtained  success 
against  Pyirhus.  Historians,  however,  diflTer 
in  their  accounts.  Plutarch  makes  Pyrrhus 
to  have  been  victorious,  but  Eu tropins  af- 
firms that  he  was  totally  defeated.  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  states  that  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory.] 

AsDRUBAL,  a  Carthaginian,  son  in-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Numidian  war,  and  was  appointed  chief  ge- 
neral on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
for  eight  years  presided  with  much  prudence 
and  valour  over  Spain,  which  submitted  to 
his  arms  with  cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  new  Carthage,  and  saw  it  com- 
plete. To  stop  his  progress  towards  the  east, 
the  Romans,  in  a  treaty  with  Carthage,  for- 
bade him  to  pass  the  Iberus,  which  was  faith- 
fully observed  by  the  general.  He  was  killed 
in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  B.  C.  230,  by  a 
slave  whose  master  he  bad  murdered.  The 
slave  was  caught  and  put  to  death  in  the 
reatest  torments,  which  he  bore  with  pa- 
tience, and  even  ridicule.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  in  hunting.  Ital.  1,  v.  165. — Ap- 
pian.  Iberin.—Poli,b.  2. — Ln\  21,  c.   2,  lie. 

-A  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain 
with  a  large  reiufurcement  for  his  brother 
Annibal.     He  crossed  the  Alps  and  entered 
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Italy  ;  but  some  of  his  letters  to  Annibal  hav- 
iug  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the 
consuls  IVI.  Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius 
Nero,  attacked  him  suddenly  near  the  Me- 
taurus,  [in  Umbria,]  and  defeated  him,  B.C. 
207.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  .56,OUO 
of  his  men  shared  his  fate,  and  5400  were 
taken  prisoners  ;  about  8000  Romans  were 
killed.  The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  otf, 
and  some  days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  ol 
Annibal,  who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  in 
the  greatest  expectations  for  a  promised  sup- 
ply, exclaimed  at  the  sight,  "  I  recognise  the 
fortune  of  Carthage,"  and  then  retired,  i>.  C 
203,    iut  >   the  extremity  of  Italy.     lAv.  21, 

23,  27,  Sz.c.—Polyb.—Horat.  4,  od.  4. A 

Carthaginian  general,  suroamed  Calrus,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Sardinia,  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Romans.  Liv. Another,  son 

of  Giscon,  appointed  general  of  the  Car- 
thaginian forces  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the 
great  Annibal.  He  made  head  against  the 
Romans  in  Africa,  with  the  assistance  of  Sy- 
phax,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Sci- 
pio.  He  died  B.C.  206.  [He  was  the  father 
of  Sophonisba.]  Liv. [Another,  who  de- 
fended Carthage  in  its  last  siege  byScipio  the 
younger,  and,  foreseeing  its  fate,  surrendere  1 
himself  to  the  Romans.]  Scipio  showed  him 
to  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  his  wife, 
with  a  thousand  imprecations,  threw  herself 
and  her  two  children  into  the  fla.ies  of  the 
temple  of  iEsculapius,  which  she  and   othrrs 

had  set  on  fire.   Liv    51. A  Carthaginian 

general  conquered  by  L.  Cacilius  Metellus  in 
Sicily,  in  a  battle  in  which  he  lost  130  ele- 
phant?. These  animals  were  led  in  triumph 
all  over  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

AsEM.io  (Sempronius,)  an  historian  and 
military  tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
actions  in  which  he  was  present  [at  Numan- 
tia  and  elsewhere].     Dionys.  Hal. 

Asia,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  [separated  from  Europe  by  the  /Ege 
an,  the  Euxine,  the  Pains  Majotis,  tlie  Tanais 
or  Don,  and  the  Divina  ;  from  Africa  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  hthmus  o(  Sues.]  It  received  it^ 
name  from  Asia,   the  daughter    of  Oceanus. 
[The  conjecture  of  Bochart,  who  derives  this 
name  from  a  Hebrew  or  Phranician  word  sig- 
nifying the  middle,  has  no  foundation  in  histo 
ry.     The  name  of  Asia  was  applied  by  Ho 
mer,  Herodotus,  and  Euripides,  to   a  district 
of  Lydia,  watered    by   the   Cayster,   and    in 
which  the  geographers  of  a  later  age  distin- 
guished a  tribe  called   Asiones,  and   a   city 
called   Asia.     It  appears   probable   that   the 
Greeks,  in  proportion  as  their  knowledge  was 
enlarged,  extended  this  name  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, from  tlie  district  to  which  it  was  applied, 
until   it  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
and   ultimately   the  other    extensive    coun- 
tries  of   tlie    east.       In  a    similar     manner 
Africa  and  Italy  seem  to  have  obtained  their 
respective   names.]     This   part  of  the  globe 
has  given  birth  to  many  of  the   greatest  mo- 
narchies  of   the  universe  ;  and   to  the 
habitants   of  Asia  we   are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.     The  soil  is  fruitful, 


and  abounds  with  all  the  necessaries  as  well 
as  luxuries  of  life.  Asia  was  divided  into 
many  different  fm^^ires,  provinces,  and  states, 
of  which  the  most  con.spicuous  were  the  As- 
yrian  and  Persian  monarchies.  The  Assy- 
lan  monarchy,  according  to  Eusebius,  last- 
ed 1240  years,  and  according  to  Juslm,  1300 
ears,  down  to  i!n  year  of  the  woriu  4380.  , 
I  he  empire  of  Persia  existed  228  yeiirs,till 
the  death  of  Darius  the  3d,  whom  Alexan- 
lar  the  Great  couqi'ered.  The  empire  of 
the  Medes  last^-d  259  years,  according  to  Eu- 
bius,  or  less,  according  to  others,  till  the 
ign  of  Astyages,  who  was  conquered  by 
Cyrus  the  Great,  who  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  Medes,  and  founded  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. It  was  in  Asia  that  the  military  va- 
lour of  the  Macedonians  and  the  bold  re- 
treat of  the  10,000  Greeks  were  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the 
world  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  more  visi- 
ble progress  of  luxury,  despotism,  sedition, 
effeminacy,  and  dissipation.  Asia  was  gene- 
rally divided  into  Major  and  Minor.  Asia 
Major  was  the  most  extensive,  and  compre- 
heui'ed  all  thfl  eastern  parts  ;  and  Asia  Minor 
was  a  large  country  in  the  fomi  of  a  peninsu- 
la, whose  boundaries  may  be  known  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  bay  of  Issus,  in  a  north- 
ern direction,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Eux- 
ine Sea.  Asia  Minor  has  been  subject  to 
many  revolutions.  It  was  tributary  to  the 
Scythians  for  upwards  of  1500  years,  and  was 
■A  long  time  in  the  power  of  the  Lydians, 
Medes,  &c.  The  western  parts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor were  the  receptacle  of  all  the  ancient 
emigrations  from  Greece,  and  was  filled  with 
Grecian  colonies.  ^I'he  term  Asia  Minor 
was  not  in  use  among  the  ancients.  The  ge- 
neral name  for  Upper  and  Lower  Asia,  was 
-'mply  Asia.  Lower  Asia  is  nowcalled  Anato- 
lia, or  rather  Anudoli,  from  ajaTo^*,  oriens.  It 
comprised  the  provinces  between  the  Euxine 
and    Mediterranean    Seas.]    Strab. — Mela. — 

Jmtin. — Plin. — Tacit,   &c. One   of    the 

Oceanides,  who   married   Japetus,  and  gave 
her  name  to  one  of  the  three  quarters  of  the 

ancient    globe.     Apollod.   1,  c.  2. One  of 

the  Nereides,  Hygin. A  mountain  of  La- 

conia.    Pans.  3,  c.  24. 

Asia  Palus,  [a  marsh  in  Lydia,  through 
whi'h  tlie  Cayster  flowed,  [vid.  beginning 
of  the  preceding  article.]  Virg.  JEn.l,v. 
701. 

AsiATiccs,  a  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  Vitellius. 

Tacit.  Hist.  2. The  surname  of  one  of  the 

Scipios   and  others,    for  their  conquests   or 
campaigns  in  Asia. 

AsiNARiA,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demos- 
thenes a  id  Nicias,  at  the  river  Asmarius. 

AsiNARius,  a  river  of  Sicily  where  the 
Athenian  general?,  Demosthenes  and  Nicias, 
were  taken  prisoners,  [now  the  Falunera.'\ 

Asi-NE,  [a  town  of  Argolis,  north-west  of 
Hermione,  on  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  or  Gulf  of 
Nauplia. Another  in  Messenia,  south- 
west of  Messene,  founded  by  the  inhabitants 
I  of  the  former  place,  when  driven  from  their 
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city  by  the  Argives. Another  in  Cyprus. 

Another  in  Cilicia.] 

Asiwius  GALLUS.sonof  AsiniusPoUio  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania  after  she  had  bren 
divorced  by  Tiberius.  This  marriage  gave 
rise  to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor 
and  Asinius,  who  starved  himself  to  death, 
either  voluntarily,  or  by  order  of  his  imperial 
enemy.  He  had  six  sons  by  his  wife.  He 
wrote  a  comparison  between  his  father  anii 
Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiori- 
ty to  the  former.  Tacit.  1  and  5.  Ann. — Dio. 

58. — Plin.  7,  ep.  4. Pollio,  an   excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  He  triumphed  over  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of 
Ca3sar  and  Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  po- 
ems. He  refused  to  answer  some  verses  against 
him  by  Augustus,  "  because,"  said  he,  ''  you 
have  the  power  to  proscribe  me,  should  my 
answer  prove  offensive."  He  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  4.  He  was  con- 
sul withCu.  DomitiusCalviuus,  A.  U.  C.714 
It  is  to  him  that  the  fourth  of  Virgil's  Buco- 
lics is  inscribed.  Q^uinlil. — Suelon.  in  Cces.  30 
and  55. — Dio.  27,  49,  55. — Senec.  de  Tranq. 
Ani.  Sf  ep.  10  ).—Plin.  7.  c.  ZQ.— Tacit-  6.— 
Paterc.  2. — Plut.  in  Cces. 

Asius,  a  poet  of  Samos,  who  wrote  about 
the  genealogy  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines 
Paus.  7,  c.  14. 

AsopiA,  [a  district  of  Sicyouia,  near  Phli 
us.]     Pans.  2,  c.  1. 

AsopiADES,  a  patronymic  of  ^^jcus,  son  of 
^gina,  ihp  daughter  of  Asopus.  Ovid.  Met. 
7,  V.  484. 

Asopis,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus. 

Asopus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  [rising  iu 
Mount  Oeta  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Vlalia- 

cus.]  Strab.  8. A  river  of  Boeotia,  [rising 

in  -Vlount  Cithasron  near  Plataaa.  and  flowing 
into  the  Euripus.  The  plain  along  its  north- 
ern  bank  was   called  Parasopia?.]     Pans.  9, 

c.  4 A  river  of  Asia,  flowing  into  the  Ly- 

cus  near  LaodiccH. A  river  of  Peloponne- 
sus, [rising  on  the  froafiers  of  \rcadia,  neat 
Mount  Cyllene,  and  fallinginto  the  Sinus Co- 
rinthiacus  or  G«//o/ Z/e/;««^o,  eastofSicyon.] 
— -  A  son  of  iSTeptune,  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Three  of  his  daugh- 
ters are  particularly  celebrated,  ^Egina,  Sala 
mis,  and  Ismene.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  12. 
—Paus.  2,  c.  12. 

AsPA  [or  AspadAna,]  a  town  of  Parthia, 
now  Ispahan. 

Aspamithres,  a  favourite  eunuch  of  Xer- 
jtes,  who  conspired  with  Artabanns  to  de- 
stroy the  king  and  the  royal  family,  &c.  Cte- 
sias. 

AsPARAGiUM,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  ^psus  or  Crevasta, 
about  34  miles  scath  from  Dyrrachium.] 

AspAsiA,  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of 
Phocaea,  famous  for  her  personal  charms  and 
elegance  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mis- 
tress to  Cyras,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother 
Artaxerxfs.  [Plutarch  and  Justin  relate  that 
when  Darius,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes,  was  de- 
clared his  successor,  and,  according  to  the 
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customary  privilege  allowed  him,  asked  As- 
■  •asia  from  his  father,  this  female,  being  al- 
lowed to  make  her  election,  preferred  the 
son,  upon  which  Artaxerxes  made  her  a 
(iriestessof  Diana,  in  order  to  keep  her  from 
his  son,  who  thereupon  rebelled.  But  this 
story  is  not  generally  credited.]  She  was  call- 
ed Milto,  (i.  e.  Vermilion,)  on  account  of  the 
beautyof  her  complexion.  A£lian.  V  11.  12, 

<=•    1. — Pint,   in  Artax. Another  woman, 

daughter  of  Axiochus,  born  at"'Miletus.  She 
caireto  Athens,  where  she  taught  eloquence, 
and  Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among  her 
scholars.  She  so  captivated  Pericles  by  her 
mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  that 
he  became  her  pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for 
his  mistress  and  wife.  He  was  so  fond  of  her, 
that  he  made  war  against  Samos  at  her  insti- 
gation. The  behaviour  of  Pericles  towards 
\spasia  greatly  corrupted  the  morals  of  the 
Athenians,  and  introduced  dissipation  and  las- 
civiousness  into  the  state.  She,  however,  pos- 
sessed the  merit  of  superior  excellence  in 
mind  as  well  as  person,  and  her  instructions 
helped  to  form  the  greatest  and  most  elo- 
quent orators  of  Greece.  Some  have  con- 
founded the  mistress  of  Pericles  with  Aspa- 
sia  the   daughter  of  Hermotimus.     Plut.  in 

Ptricl. — Q_uintil.  11. The  wife  of  Xeno- 

phon  was  also  called  Aspasia,  if  we  follow 
the  improper  interpretation  given  by  some 
to  Cir.  de  Inv.  1,  c.  31. 

AsPASius,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  m  the 
2d  century,  whose  commentaries  on  different 

subjects  were   highly  valued. A  sophist, 

who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Adrian. 

AsPASTES,  a  satrap  of  Carmania,  suspect- 
ed of  infidelity  to  his  ti  ust  while  Alexander 
was  in  the  east.     Curt.  7,  c.  20. 

AspathInes,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen 
of  Persia  who  conspired  against  the    usurper 

Smerdis,  Herodot.  3,  c.  70,  &.c. A   son  of 

Prexaspcs.     Id.  7. 

ASPENDUS,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon.  Cic.in  Verr. 

I ,  c.  20.  The  inhabitants  sacrificed  swine  to 
Venus. 

AsphaltItes,  a  lake.  vid.  Mare  Mor- 
tuum. 

Aspis,  [a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
north-west  of  Ilicis,  which  lay  above  Car- 
thago-Nova ontlie  coast.    It  is  now  Aspe. 

\ii  island  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  opposite  Le- 
bedus,  now  Psih-boururn.'] 

AsPLEDON,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  the  nymph 
Midon.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  city  of  Boso- 
tia,  [north-east  of  Orchomenus,]  whose  in- 
habitants went  to   the  Trojan  war.     Homer. 

II.  2,  V.  m.—Paus.  9,  C.38. 
ASFOREKVS,    a    [district]  of  Asia   Minor, 

near  Pcrgfanius,  where  the  mother  of  the 
gods  Was  worshipped,  and  called  Asporena. 
Strab.  13. 

Assa  a  town  [in  the  island  of  Cephalenia.] 
AsSARACUS,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros 
by  Callirhoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the 
father  of  Anchises.  The  Trojans  were  fre- 
quently called  the  descendants  of  Assaracus, 
Gens  Assaro.ci.^-Homer.  11,  20. — Virs.  Myi. 
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1. Two  friends  of  .^neas  in  the  Rutulian 

war.     Firg.  ^n.  10,  v.  124. 

AssoRus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  [north-east  of 

I^ona. A  town  of  Macedonia,  ia  Mygdo- 

nia.] 

Assos,  a    town   [of  Mysia,    on   the  coa 
west  of  Adramyttium.     It  is  now  Asso.] 

Assyria,  [a  country  originally  of  small 
extent,  but  afterwards  greatly  enlarged.  I' 
was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  nn  the 
north  by  part  of  Armenia,  and  Mount  Nipha 
tes  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris ;  on  the  south 
by  Susiaua  ;  and  on  the  east  by  part  of  Me- 
dia, and  the  mountains  Choatra  and  Zagros 
The  country  within  these  limits  is  called  by 
some  of  the  ancients  Adiabene,  and  by  others 
Aturia  or  Atyria.  Assyria  is  now  called 
Kurdistan,  from  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Carduchi,  who  occupied  the  northern 
parts.]  The  Assyrian  empire  is  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Ni- 
nas or  Belus,  B.  C.  2059,  according  to  some 
authors,  and  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Sardnna- 
palus,  the  31st  sovereign  since  Ninus,  B.  C 
820.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  flourished 
for  1240  years  :  according  to  Justin,  1300 
years  ;  but  Herodotus  says  that  its  duration 
was  not  above  5  or  600  years.  Among  the 
different  monarchs  of  the  .■^ssj^rian  empire. 
Semiramis  greatly  distinguished  herself,  and 
extended  the  boundaries  of  her  doiniuions  as 
far  as  Ethiopia  and  Libya.  In  ancient  au- 
thors, the  Assyrians  are  often  called  Syrians, 
and  the  Syrians  Assyrians,  The  Assyrians 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  sent 
him  Memnon  with  an  army.  The  king  of 
Assyria  generally  styled  himself  king  of  kings, 
as  a  demonstration  of  his  power  and  greatness. 
vid.  Syria.  Slrab.  16. — Htrodot.  1  and  2. — 
Justin.  l.—Plm.  6,c.  13  and  26. — Plol.  1,  c. 
2.—Diod.  2.— Mela,  1 ,  c.  2. 

[AsTABORAS,  a  river  of  iKlhiopia,  fallin^ 
into  the  Nile.  It  is  now  called  the  TacaszL] 
AsTACTJs,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  [on  the  Si- 
nus Astacenus,]  built  by  Astacus,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Olbia,  or  rather  by  a  colony  from 
Megaraand  Athens.  Lysimachus  destroyed 
it,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  to  the  town  of 
Nicomedia,  which    was   then    lately    built. 

Pans.  5,   c.    12. — Arrian. —  Strab.  17. A 

city  of  Acarnania.     Plin-  5. 

AsTAP.A,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  [east 
of  Hispalis,  famed  for  its  vigorous  defence 
against  the  Romans  A.  U.  C.  546.  It  is  now 
Estepa  La  Vieja.']     Liv.  38,  c.  20. 

AsTAPUs,  a  river  of  ^Ethiopia,  falling  into 
the  Nile.  [Now the  Maii-i.  It  flows  through 
Nubia,  rising  in  a  place  called  Coloe  Falus, 
or  Bahr  Dernbea.  This  is  the  river  which 
Mr.  Bruce  mistook  for  the  Nile.] 

AsTARTK,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria. 
She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  Sy- 
ria, which  was  served  by  300  priests,  who 
•were  always  employed  in  offering  sacrifices. 
[Cicero  and  Suidas  suppose  her  to  be  one  of 
the  four  Venuses  whom  the  former  enume- 
rates. Accordmg  to  Lucian,  she  was  the 
moon.  The  Sidonians  represented  her  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  heu  coi'ering  her  voung 
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with  her  wings.  The  Astarte  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  was  exhibited  in  Phoenicia  with  a 
quiver  and  arrows.  Among  the  Assyrians 
she  was  sometimes  termed  a  goddess,  and 
"ometimes  a  god,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity 
ofgeoderin  the  oriental  languages.]  Luci- 
■in  de  Ded  Si/nd. — Cic.  de  /v'a^  D.  3,  c.  23. 

AsTKR,  a  dexterous  archer  of  [Methone,] 
who  offered  his  service  to  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Upon  being  slighted,  he  retired 
into  the  city,  and  aimed  an  arrow  at  Philip, 
who  pressed  it  with  a  siege.  The  arrow,  on 
which  was  written  [As-Twg  <bi\t7r7rei>  doLVetfi- 
uiv  muTrii  /Js>,of,]  struck  the  king's  eye,  and 
put  it  out ;  and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleasan- 
try, threw  back  the  same  arrow,  with  [a  mes- 
sage appended  to  it,  that  if  Philip  took  the 
town  he  would  hang  Aster.  The  conquer- 
or kept  his  word.] 

AsTERiA.  a  (laughter  of  Ceus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
Terra.  She  married  Perses,  son  of  Crius, 
by  whom  she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate. 
She  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  favours  of  Ju- 
piter, under  the  form  of  an  eagle  ;  but  falling 
under  his  displeasure,  she  was  changed  into 
I  -luail,  called  Orti/xhy  the  Greeks;  whence 
the  name  of  Ortygia,  given  to  that  island  ia 
the  Archipelago  where  she  retired.  \yid.  De- 
los.]     Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  A.—Hi/gin.  fab.  58. 

— Apollod.  1,  c.  2,  &c. A  town  of  Greece, 

whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  11.  2,  v.  782. One  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  who  married  Chstus,  son  of 
Egyptus.  Apollod.  2. One  of  (he  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  mother  of  CEnomaus,  king  of 
Pisa.     Hi/gin.f-a.h.  250. 

AsTERioNand  AsterIus,  a  river  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, which  flowed  through  the  coun- 
try of  Argolis.  This  river  had  three  daugh- 
ters,   Eubcea,    Prosymna,  and    Acrsea,    who 

nursed  the  goddess  Juno.  Paus.  2,  c.  17. 

\  statuary,  son  of  jEschyluf.     PaJis. A 

son  of  Minos  2J,  king  of  Crete,  by  Pasiphae. 
He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  though  he  was 
thought  the  strongest  of  his  age.  Apollodo- 
rus  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  fa- 
mous iMinotaur.  According  (o  some,  Aste- 
rion  was  son  of  Teutamus,  one  of  the  des- 
cendants of  jEoIus,  and  they  say  that  he  was 
surnamed  Jupiter  because  he  had  carried 
away  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Minos  the 
1  St.     Died.  4.— Apollod.  3.— Paus.  2,  c.  3 1 . 

AsTKROPE  and  Asteropea,  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  who  were  beloved  by  (he  gods  and 
most  illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constella,^ 

tions  after  death. A  daughter  of  Peliat, 

king  of  lolchos,  who  assisted  her  sisters  tofeill 
her  father,  whom  Medea  promised  (o  re- 
store to  life.  Her  grave,  [and  those  of  her 
sisters,]  were  seen  in  Arcadia  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  8,  c  II. 
AsTERUsius,  a  mountain  at  the  south  of 

Crete. A  town  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AsTiociiPS,  a  general  of  Laced^emon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and 
took  Phocaea   and  Cumje,  B.  C.  411. 

AsTR^EA,  a   daughter   of  Astraeus,  king  of 
Arcadia,  or,  according  toothers,  of  Titan. 
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Satiirns  brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make 
her  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and 
ethers  consider  her  the  same  as  Rhea,  wife 
of  Saturn.  She  \va^  csUed  Justice,  oi  which 
virtue  she  v/as  the  goddess.  She  lived  ui)on 
the  earth,  as  the  poets  mention,  during  the 
;aldfn  age,  which  is  often  railed  the  age  of 
Abtrxd  ;  but  the  wickedness  and  impiety  ol 
mankind  drove  her  to  heaven  in  the  brazen 
and  iron  age?,  and  she  was  placed  among  the 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  under  the  name 
of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  as  a  virgin,  with 
a  stern  but  majestic  countenance,  holding  > 
pair  o!  scales  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
©ther.  Senec.  in  Oclav. — 0^nd.  Met.  1,  v. 
i  i9.-T-.t?ra^  1.  Phcznom.  v.  98.— Haiod.— 
Theog. 

ASTKjEas,  [a  river  of  Macedonia,  passing 
by  Beroea,  and  falling  into  the  Erigoa  above 
Pella.     It  is  now  the  Vistrisa.~\ 

Asiu,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  city, 
geaoraily  applied,  by  way  ff  distinction,  to 
Athens,  which  was  the  most  capital  city  of 
Greece.  The  word  urbs  is  applied  with  the 
same  meaning  of  superiority  to  Rome,  and 
TToKii  to  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  as 
also  to  Troy. 

AsTuRA,  a  small  river  and  village  of  La- 
tium,  [near  the  coast,  below  Antium.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a  villa  of  Cicero,  to  which 
he  retired  from  the  proscription  of  Antony, 
and  whence  he  proposed  to  transport  himself 
»ut  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies,  vid.  Cice- 
ro.] 

AsTURES,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  [lying  west  and  south-west  of  the  Can- 
tabri.  They  occupied  the  eastern  half  of 
modern  Aslurias,  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  and  the  noithern  half  of  Pa/en- 
cia.  Their  capital  was  Asturica  Augusta, 
now  Aslorga.^ 

AsTYAGE,  a  daughter  of  Hypseus,  who 
married  Periphas,  by  whom  she  had  some 
children,  among  whom  was  Antion,  the  fa- 
ther of  Ixion. 

AsTYAGKS,  son   of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media.     He  was  father  to  Mandane, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  an 
ignoble  person  of  Persia,  because  he  was  told 
by  a  dream  that  his  daughter's  sou  would  dis- 
possess him  of  his  crown.     From  such  a  mar- 
riage he  hoped  that  none  but  mean  and  igno- 
rant children   could  be  raised  ;  but  he  was 
disappointed,  and  though  he  had  exposed  his 
daughter's  son  by  the  effects  of  a  second  dream, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  crown  by  his  grandson, 
after  a  reign  of  35  years.  Astyages  was  very 
cruel  and  oppressive  ;  and  Harpagus,  one  of 
his  officers,  whose  son  he  had  wantonly  mur- 
dered, encouraged  Mandane's  son,  who  was 
called  Cyrus,   to  take  up  arms  against  his 
grandfather,  and  he  conquered  him  and  took 
him  prisoner,  559  B.  C.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cy- 
ropaedia,  relates  a  different  story,  and  asserts 
that  Cyrus  and  Astyages  lived  in  the   most 
undisturbed  friendship  together.     [But  Xen 
ophon's  work  is  a  mere  historical  romance, 
containing  far  more  of  fiction  than  true  narra 
tive.]     Jvatinz  1,  c.  4,  &c. — JJtrodot.   1.   c 
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74,  75,  &c A  grammarian  who  w;-ote  a 

commentary  on  Callimachus. 

AsTYANAX,  a  son  of  Hector  and  Androma- 
ch?.  lie  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy  ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken 
•lis  mother  saved  him  in  her  arms  from  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the 
young  prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his 
father,  and  on<^  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his 
country  upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and 
threw  him  down  from  the  v.'alls  of  Troy. 
According  to  Euripides,  he  was  killed  by 
iMenelaus  ;  and  Seneca  says,  that  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  put  him  to  death.  Hec- 
tor had  given  him  the  name  of  Scamandrius; 
but  the  Trojan?,  [out  of  gratitude  to  the  fa- 
ther, their  chief  defender,  and  as  a  compli- 
ment to  his  valour,  called  the  son  Astyanax, 
or  the  prince  of  the  city.]  Homer,  11.  6,  v. 
iOO,  1.  22,  v.  500.— FiVg.  ^n.  2,  v.  457, 1. 3, 

v.  489.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  415. A  writer 

in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

AoTYDAMAS,  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  Iso- 
crates.  He  wrote  240  tragedies,  of  which 
only  15  obtained  the  poetical  prize. A  Mi- 
lesian, three  times  victorious  at  Olympia. 
He  was  famous  for  his  strength,  as  well  as 
for  his  voracious  appetite.  He  was  once  in- 
vited to  a  feast  by  king  Ariobarzanes,and  he 
ate  what  had  been  prepared  for  nine  persons. 

ithen.  10. Two  tragic  writers  bore  the 

same  name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  So- 
crates.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

VstydaihIa,  or  AstyadamIa,  daughter 
of  Amyntor,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia, 
married  Acastus  son  of  Pelias,  who  was 
king  of  lolchos.  She  became  enamoured  of 
Peleus,  son  of  ^acus,  who  had  visited  hei: 
husband's  court ;  and  because  he  refused  to 
gratify  her  passion,  she  accused  him  of  at- 
tempting her  virtue-  Acastus  readily  be- 
lieved his  wife's  accusation ;  but  as  he  would 
not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  punish- 
mg  his  guest  with  instant  death,  he  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  dissembled 
liis  resentment.  At  last  they  went  in  a  hunt- 
ing party  to  mount  Pelion,  where  Peleus  was 
tied  to  a  tree,  by  order  of  Acastus,  that  he 
might  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Jupiter 
jwas  moved  at  the  innocence  of  Peleus,  and 
sent  Vulcan  to  deliver  him.  When  Peleus 
was  set  at  liberty,  he  marched  with  an  army 
against  Acastus,  whom  he  dethroned,  and 
punished  with  death  the  cruel  and  false  Asty- 
damia.  She  is  called  by  some  Hippolyte, 
and  by  others  Cretheis.    .'ipollod.  3,  c.  13. — 

Pinder.  Mem.  4. A  daughter  of  Ormenus, 

carried  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom  she  had 
Tlepolemus.     Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  v.  50. 

AsTYi.rs,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his 
brothers  not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapi- 
tha;.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  338. 

AsTYPALJEA,  [one  of  the  Cyclades,  south- 
east of  the  island  of  Cos.  According  to  Cice- 
ro, divine  honours  were  rendered  here  to 
Achilles.  It  was  called  Pyrrha  when  the  Ca- 
rians  possessed  it,  and  afterwards  Pylifia.  Its 
name  Astypalsa  is  said  to  have  been  deriy- 
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ed  from  that  of  a  sister  of  Eiiropa.  It  was 
also  called  Theon-trapeza,  or,  the  table  of  the 
Gods,  because  its  soil  was  fertile,  and  almost 
enamelled  with  flowers.  It  is  now  Stsnpo- 
lia.]     Pauf.  7,  c.  4. — Slrab.  14. 

[AsTYRA  or  AsTYRON,  a  village  of  Troas, 
near  mount  Ida,  near  which  was  a  grove  sa- 
cred to  Diana  AstyraMie. A  towno  f  /Eo- 

lis. Another  in  Phccnicia.] 

AsYCHis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Mycernius,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever 
borrowed  money  must  deposit  his  father's 
body  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  promise  of  payment.  He  built  a  mag- 
nificent pyramid.     Herodot.  2,  c.  ]f>6. 

Al  ABULus,  [a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia,  and  very  destructive  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  which  it  scorchel  or  wi- 
thered up.  It  is  the  same  witli  the  modern 
SiVofco.]  Moral.  1,  Sal.  5,  v.  78. 

•Atabyris,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  sur 
named  Atabyrius.  [Ancient  fables  speak  of 
brazen  oxen  at  this  place,  which  by  their 
bellowings  announced  approaching  calamity. 
The  meaning  of  the  fable  is  said  to  have 
been,  that  the  priests  of  this  temple  pretend- 
ed to  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.] 
Slrnb.  14. 

[AtacIni,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
?outh  and  south-east  of  the  Volscae  Tectos- 
ages.  They  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Atax 
or  Aude,  whence  their  name.  Their  capital 
was  Narbo,  now  JVarbonne.'] 

Atai.anta,  a  daughter  of  Schccneus  king 
ofScyros.  According  to  some,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  lasus  or  lasius,  by  Clymene  ; 
but  others  say  that  Menalion  was  her  father. 
This  uncertainty  of  not  rightly  knowing  the 
name  of  her  father  has  led  the  mythologists 
into  error,  and  some  have  maintained  that 
there  were  two  personsof  that  name,  though 
their  supposition  is  groundless.  Atalanta 
was  born  in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid, 
she  determined  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy  ; 
but  her  beauty  gained  her  many  admirers, 
and  to  free  herself  from  their  importunities, 
she  proposed  to  run  a  race  with  thein.  They 
were  to  run  without  arms,  and  she  was  to 
carry  a  dart  in  her  hand.  Her  lovers  were 
to  start  first,  and  whoever  arrived  at  the  goal 
before  her,  would  be  made  her  imsband  ;  but 
all  those  whom  she  overtook,  were  to  be  kill- 
ed by  the  dart  with  which  she  had  armed  her- 
self. As  she  was  almost  invincible  in  running, 
many  of  her  suitors  perished  in  the  attempt, 
till  Hippomenes  the  son  of  Macareus  pro- 
posed himself  as  her  admirer.  Venus  had 
presented  him  with  three  golden  apples  from 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or,  according  to 
others,  from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  started  in  the  course,  he  art- 
fully threw  down  the  apples  nt  some  distance 
one  from  the  other.  While  Atalanta,  charm- 
ed at  the  sight,  stopped  to  gather  the  apples, 
Hippomenes  hastened  on  his  course,  arrived 
first  at  the  goal,  and  obtained  Atalanta  in  mar- 
riage. These  two  fond  lovers,  in  the  impa- 
tience of  consummating  their  nuptials,  enter- 


ed the  temple  of  Cybele  ;  and  the  goddess 
was  so  offended  at  their  impiety,  and  at  the 
profanation  of  her  house,  that  she  changed 
them  into  two  lions.  Apollodorus  says  that 
Atalanta's  father  was  desirous  of  raising  male 
issue,  and  that  therefore  she  was  exposed  to 
wild  beasts  as  soon  as  born.  She  was,  how- 
ever, suckled  by  a  she-br  ar.and  preserved  ly 
shepherds.  She  dedicated  her  lime  to  hunt- 
ing, and  resolved  to  live  in  celibacy.  She 
killed  two  centaurs,  Ilyleus  and  Pihjecus,  v.'ho 
attempted  her  virtue.  She  was  present  at 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which 
she  first  wounded,  and  she  received  the  head 
as  a  present  from  IVIeleager,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games 
instituted  in  honour  of  Pelias,  where  she  con- 
quered Peleus ;  and  when  her  father,  to  whom 
she  had  been  restored,  wished  her  to  marry, 
sho  consented  to  give  herself  to  him  who 
could  overcome  her  in  running,  as  has  been 
said  above.  She  had  a  son  called  Parlheno- 
pssus,  by  Hippomenes.  Hyginus  says  that 
that  son  was  the  fruit  of  her  love  with  Me- 
leager  :  and  Apollodorus  says,  she  had  him 
by  Milaniom,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
god  Mars.  ^vid.  Meleager.]  ApoJlod.  1,  c. 
8,  1.  3,  c.  9,  k.c.—Pavs.  1,  c.  36,  45,  &c.-— 
iJ//i^in.fab.99,  174,  18,5,270.— ^^E/tan.  V.H. 
\3.—niod.  A—Orid.  MA.  8.  fab.  4, 1.  10,  fab. 

1 1 . — Euripid.  in  Phcvviss. An  island  near 

Euboca  and  Locris.     Pans. 

Atarantes.  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days' 
journey  from  the  Garamantes.  There  was 
in  their  country  a  hill  of  salt  with  a  fountain 
of  sweet  v/ater  upon  it.  [Some  editions  read 
AlJantcs,  among  others  that  of  Srhweigharu- 
ser  ;  Valckenaer  and  Larcher,  however,  are 
of  o[)inion,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  nation 
distinct  from  the  Atlante^.j  Herodot.  4,  c.  184. 

Ataebkchis,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  sacred  to 
Venus,  in  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Del- 
ta called  Prosopiiis.] 

Atargatis,  or  [Atergatis,  called  also 
Derceto,  a  goddess  of  the  Sj'rians,  supposed 
to  be  the  mother  of  Semiramis.  She  was  re- 
presented with  the  face  and  breasts  of  a  wo- 
man, but  the  rest  of  her  body  resembled  a 
fish.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Astarte.  Some  maintain  that  she  was  the 
same  not  only  with  Astarte,  but  with  '\'^enus, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  celestial  Venus  of  the 
Assyrians.] 

Atarna,  [a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the  "coast 
opposite  to  Lesbos.  It  was  a  village  in  Pli- 
ny's lime  :  D'Anville  calls  it  Atarneus.] 

Atas  and  Athas,  a  youth  of  wonderful 
velocity,  who  is  said  to  have  run 75 miles  be- 
tween noon  and  the  evening.  Martial.  4,  ep. 
19.— P/m.  7. 

Atax,  now  Ajide,  a  river  of  Gallia  Naibo- 
nensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.    Melrt.,  2. 

Atk,  the  goddess  of  all  evil,  and  daughter 
of  Jupiter.  She  raisedsuch  jealousy  and  se- 
dition in  heaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupi- 
ter dragged  her  away  by  the  hair,  and  ba- 
nished her  for  ever  from  heaven,  and  sent  hoi- 
fn  dwell  on  earth,  where  she  incited  man- 
in? 
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kind  to  wickeJiiess,  and  sowed  commotions 
among^  them.  Ihniwr.  II.  19.  She  is  the  same 
as  the  Discord  of  the  Latins. 

Atem.a,  a  towi)  of  Campania,  [south- 
west of  Capua,]  famous  for  a  splendid  am- 
phitheatre, where  interludes  were  fir.t  ex- 
hibited, and  theuoe  called  .■itellauac  Fabuloe. 
[These  were  a  kind  of  Latin  farces.  They 
became  in  time  so  lii^entious  and  impudent, 
that  the  senate  was  obliged  to  suppress  them. 
vid.  Osci.]     Juv.  6- 

Athajvianks,  an  ancient  people  of  Epirus, 
who  existed  lon;j  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
still  preserved  tlioir  name  and  customs  in  the 
a^e  of  Alexander.   [Athamania  is  placed  by 
D'Anville  between  Piudus  on  the  east  and  a 
parallel  chain  on  the  west.]   Ovtd.  Met.  15,  v. 
^\\.—Slrab.l.—Plin.%c.\Q2.—  Mela,2,c.2. 
AthAmas,  a  kinj  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  wns 
son  of  yEolus.    He  married  Themisto,  whoai 
some  call  Nephele,  and  Pindar,   Demotice, 
and  by  her  he  had  Phryxus  and  Heile.  Som^ 
time  after, on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  madijess,  he  married  Ino,  tht 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerta.     Ino  became 
jealous  of  the   children  of  Nephele,  because 
they  were  to  ascend   their  father's  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own,  therefore  she  resolved 
to  destroy  them  ;  but  they  escaped  from  her 
fury  to  Colchis,  on  a  golden  ram.  (I'lrf.  Phryx- 
us and  Argonautae.)   According  to  the  Greek 
scholiast  on  Lycophron,  v.  22,   Ino  attempt- 
ed te  destroy  the  corn  of  the  country  ;  and, 
as  if  it  were  the  consequence  of  divme  ven- 
geance, the  soothsayer,  at  her  instigation,  told 
Athamas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield 
her  usual  increase,  he   must  sacrifice  one  of 
the  children  of  Nephele  to  the  gods.     The 
credulous  father  led   Phryxus  to  the  altnr. 
where  he  was  saved  by  Nephele.    The  pros- 
perity of  Ino   was   displeasing  to   Juno,  and 
more  particularly  because  she  was  descended 
from  Venus.      The  goddess,  therefore,  sent 
Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to  the  house  of 
Athamas,  who  became  inflamed   with  such 
sudden  fury,  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a  lioness, 
and  her  two  children  to  be  whelps.     In  this 
fit  of  madness  lie  snatched  Learchus  from  her, 
and  killed  him  against  a  wall ;  upon  which 
Ino  fled  with  .VIelicerta,  and  v;ith  him  in  her 
arms,  she  threw    herself  into  the  sea  from  a 
high  rock,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea  deity. 
After  this,  Athamas  recovered   the  use  of  his 
senses  ;  and  as  he  was  without   children,  he 
adopted   Coronus   and    Aliartus,  the  sons  of 
Thersander  his  nephew.    Hi/gin.  fab.  1,  2,  5, 
SL'i^.—Afjollud.  1,  c.  7  and  9.— Odd.  Md.  4 
V.  467,  &c.  Fast.  6,  v.  A^d.—Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

Athamantiades,  a  patronymic  of  Meli- 
certa, Phryxus,  or  Helle,  children  of  Atha- 
mas. Ovid.  Met.  13,  V.  319.  Fast.  4,  v.  903. 
Athanasius,  a  bisho])  of  Alexandria,  ce- 
lebrated for  h.s  sufferings,  and  the  determin- 
ed opposition  he  manitainedagr.inst  Arius  and 
his  doctrine.  His  writings,  which  were?  nume- 
rous, and  some  of  winch  liave  perished,  con- 
tain a  defence  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 


Ghost,  and  an  apology  to  Constantiaei  The 
treed  which  bears  his  name,  is  supposed  by 
some  not  to  be  his  composition.  [It  is  now 
generally  allowed  not  to  have  been  his.  Dr. 
Waterlnnd  supposes  it  was  made  by  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.  It  was  first  printed  in  Greek 
in  1340,  and  several  timesafterwards,  to  1671. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  creed 
was  ever  received  by  the  Greek  and  Oriew- 
tal  churches  :  in  America  the  Episcopal 
church  has  rejected  it.  As  to  its  matter,  it 
is  given  as  a  summary  of  the  true  orthodox 
faith  :  unhappily,  however,  it  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  unprofitable  controversy.] 
Athanasius  died  2d  May,  373  A.  D.  after  fill- 
ing the  archiepiscopal  chair  47  years,  and 
leading  alternately  a  life  of  exile  and  of  tri- 
umph. The  latest  [and  best]  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  benedictines,  3  vols.  fol. 
Pans,  1698.  [This  is  the  edition  of  the  learn- 
ed Montfaucon.] 

Athkne,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks  ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  be- 
fore Cecrops  had  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  into  Greece.     Paus.  1,  c.  2. 

Athena;,   a   celebrated  city    of    Attica, 
founded  about  1556  years  before  the  christian 
era   by  Cecrops   and  an  Egyptain  colony.    It 
vas  called  Cicropia  from  its  founder,  and  af- 
terwards Jlltience.  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who 
had  obtained  the  right  of  giving  it  a  name  in 
preference  to  Neptune.     [It  was  first  called 
Ath«ns  in  the   reign  of  Erechthonius.      The 
town   was  first  erected  on  the  summit  of  a 
high   rock,  probably  as  a  protection  against 
attacks  from  the  sea.     Afterwards,  when  the 
number   of  inhabitants   was   increased,    the 
whole  plain  was  filled  with  buildings,  which 
were  called  from  their  situation,  »  xaT*  noxit, 
or,  the  lower  city  ;  and  Cecropia  was  then 
named  »  otvfti  ,toj.k,  or,  A  KgoTox/c,  the  upper  ci- 
ty.] Itwasgovernedby  17  kings,  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — after  a  reign  of  50 years,  Cecrops 
was  succeeded   by    Cranaus,  who  began  to 
reign  1506  B.C.;  Amphictyon,  1497  ;  Erich- 
thonius,  1487  ;  Pandion,    1437  ;  Erichtheus, 
1397  ;  Cecrops  2d,  1347  ;  Pandion  2d,  1307  ; 
iEgenus,  1283;  Theseus,  1235;  Menestheus, 
1205;  Demophoon,    1182;  Oxyntes,    1149  ; 
Aphidas,    1137;    Thymostes,   1136;    Melan- 
Ihus,  1 128  ;  and  Codrus,  1091,  who  was  kill- 
ed after  a  reign  of  21  years.     The  history  of 
the  twelve  first  of  these  monarchs  is   mostly 
fabulous.     After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  mo- 
narchical power  was  abolished,  and  the  state 
was  governed  tjy  13perpetual,and,  317  years 
after,  by  7  decennial,  and  lastly,  B.  C.  684, 
alter  an  anarchy  of  3  years,  by  annual  ma- 
gistrates, called  archons.     [^vid.  Archontes.] 
Lfnder  this  democracy,  the  Athenians  signa- 
lized themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  field, 
their  nuinificence,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts.     They  were  deemed  so  powerful 
by  the  Persians,  that  Xerxes,  when  he  invad- 
ed Greece,  chiefly  directed  his  arms  against 
Athens,  which  he  took  and  burnt.     Their 
military  character  was  chiefly  displayed  in 
the  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  of  Pla- 


the  divinity  of  the   Word   and  of  the  Holv' Urea,  and  ofMycale.   After  these  immortal  vic- 
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tories,  they  rose  in  consequence  and  dignity, 
and  they  demanded  the  superiority  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece.  The  town  whs  rebuilt  and 
embellished  by  Themistocles,  and  a  new  and 
magnificent  harbour  erected,  [rirf.  Piraeus.] 
Their  success  made  them  arrogant,  and  they 
raised  contentions  among  the  neighbouring 
states,  that  they  might  aggrandize  themselves 
bytheir  fall.  The  luxury  and  intemperance, 
which  had  been  long  excluded  from  the  city  by 
the  salutary  laws  of  their  countrymen  Draco 
and  Solon, creeped  by  degrees  among  all  ranks 
oi  people,  and  soon  after  all  Greece  united  to 
destroy  that  city  which  claimed  a  sovereign 
power  over  all  the  rest.  The  Peloponnesian 
war,  though  at  first  a  private  quarrel,  was 
soon  fomented  into  an  universal  war ;  and 
the  arms  of  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
(_vid.  Peloponuesiacum  Bellum,)  were  direct- 
ed against  Athens,  which,  after  28  years  of 
misfortune  and  bloodshed,  was  taken  the  24th 
April,  ^^04  years  before  the  christian  era,  by 
Lysander.  After  this,  the  Athenians  were 
oppressed  by  30  tyrants,  and  for  a  while  la- 
boured under  the  weight  of  their  own  cala- 
mities, [lu'rf.  Thrasybulus.]  They  recover- 
ed something  of  their  usual  spirit  in  the  age 
of  Philip,  and  boldly  opposed  his  ambitious 
views  ;  but  their  short-livtd  efforts  were  not 
of  great  service  to  the  interests  of  Greece, 
and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
B.  C.  36.  The  Athenians  have  been  admir- 
ed in  all  ages  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and 
for  the  great  men  that  were  born  among 
them;  but  favour  here  was  attended  with 
danger;  and  there  are  very  few  instances  in 
the  history  of  Athens,  that  can  prove  that  the 
jealousy  and  frenzy  of  the  people  did  not  pro- 
secute and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  man  who 
had  fought  their  battles,  and  exposed  his  life 
in  the  defence  of  his  country.  Perhaps,  not 
one  single  city  in  the  world  can  boast  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time,  of  such  a  number  of 
truly  illustrious  citizens,  equally  celebrated 
for  their  humanity,  their  learning,  and  their 
military  abilities.  The  Romans,  in  the  more 
polished  ages  of  their  republic,  sent  their 
youths  to  finish  their  education  at  Athens, 
and  respected  the  learning,  while  they  des- 
pised the  military  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  reputation  the  Athenian  schools 
had  acquired  under  Socrates  aod  Plato,  was 
maintained  by  their  degenerate  and  less 
learned  successors;  and  they  flourished  with 
diminished  lustre,  till  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  suppressed,  with  the  Roman  con- 
sulship, the  philosophical  meetings  of  the 
academy.  It  has  been  said  by  Plutarch,  that 
the  good  men  whom  Athens  produced  were 
the  most  just  and  equitable  in  the  world; 
but  th  it  its  bad  citizens  could  not  be  surpass- 
ed in  any  age  or  country,  for  iheir  impiety, 
perfidiousness,  or  cruelties.  Their  criminals 
were  always  put  to  death  by  drinking  the 
juice  of  hemlock.  The  ancients,  to  distin- 
guish Athens  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
called  it  Astu,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  the 
learned  city,  the  school  of  the  world,  the  com- 
mon patroness   of  Greece.     The  Athenians 


thought  themselves  the  most  ancient  nation 
of  Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  Attica,  for  which  reason 
they  were  called  au'roy(^S-oit;  produced  from 
the  same  earth  which  I  hey  inhabited,  yiiyiviis 
sons  of  the  eartit,  and  -mTtyic  groishoppers. 
The}'  sometimes  wore  golden  grasshoppers  in 
their  hair  as  badges  of  honour,  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  people  of  later  origin  and 
less  noble  extraction,  because  those  insects 
are  supposed  to  be  sprung  from  the  ground. 
I  The  Athenians  appear  to  have  called  them- 
selves Autocthones,  from  the  fact  of  their 
country  having  never,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pelasgi,  been  held  for  any  length  of  time 
by  a  foreign  tribe.]  The  number  of  men 
able  to  bear  arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of 
Cecrops  was  computed  at  20,000,  and  there 
appeared  no  considerable  augmentation  in 
the  more  civilized  age  of  Pericles;  but  in 
the  lime  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  were 
found  21,000  citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and 
40,000  slaves  Among  the  numerous  tem- 
ples and  public  edifices  none  was  more  cele- 
brated than  that  of  iVinerva,  which,  after  be- 
ing burnt  by  the  Persians,  was  rebuilt  by 
Pericles,  with  the  finest  marble,  and  still  ex- 
ists a  venerable  monument  of  the  hero's  pa- 
triotism, and  of  the  abilities  of  the  arciii- 
tect.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  in  Ferr-  &c. — Tkucjjd. 
1,  Sic.—Juiti7i.  2,  &c. — Diod.  13,  &c.— ^- 
lian.  V.  H.—Plin.  7,  c.  56.— Xejujp.  Memo- 
rab. — Plut.in  litis, Sic. — Sirab.9,kc. — Paus. 
!,&€.  — Fa/.  Max.—Liv.  31,  &.c.— C,  Nep. 
in  Milt.  &c. — Polyb. — PalercuL 

Athen^a,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was 
called  PanalhencFa,  and  the  other  Chalcea ; 
for  an  account  of  which  see  those  word;. 

Athex^uiw,  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  [or,  more  properly,  set  apart  for  the 
exercises  over  which  she  presided,]  where 
the  poets,  philosophers,  and  rhetoricians  ge- 
nerally declaimed  und  repeated  their  compo- 
sitions. It  was  public  to  all  the  professors  of 
the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopt- 
ed at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a  public 
building  for  the  same  laudable  purposes. 
[  The  ancient  AthentBct  were  in  the  form  of 
amphitheatres.]. 

Athen^us,   a  Greek  cosmographer. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia   in  the 

time  of  Augustus.     Slrab. A  Spartan  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  Athens,  to  settle   the 

peace  during   the  Peloponnesian   war. A 

grammarian  of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an 
elegant  and  miscellaneous  work,  called  Deip- 
nosophislce,  replete  with  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting reijiarks  and  anecdotes  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  ancients,  and  likewise  valuable 
for  tlie  scattered  pieces  of  ancient  poetry  it 
preserves.  [The  fable  of  the  work  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  great  number  of  learned  men,  among 
whom  we  find  the  celebrated  Galen,  assem- 
ble at  the  table  of  Larensius,  a  liberal  and 
wealthy  Roman,  where  they  bestow  as  large 
a  portion  of  erudition  upon  every  part  of 
the  entertainment  as  the  memory  orcommon- 
place  book  of  the  author  could  supply.  The 
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tiumber  of  theatrical  pieces  alone  which 
Athenffius  appears  to  have  consulted  in  com- 
piling his  work,  was  probably  not  less  than 
2000:  the  middle  Comedy  furnished  him 
with  800  of  these.  Athenaeus  declares  him- 
sclfa  little  posterior  to  the  poet  Oppian, 
which  fixes  the  time  when  he  flourished  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century  of  the 
christian  era.  His  work  has  been  the  prey 
of  successive  compilers,  furnishing  abundant 
materials  to  .^lian  ;  the  idea  and  form  of 
his  Saturnalia  to  Macrobius  ;  and  much  of 
his  learning  to  Eustathius.  A  single  manu- 
script is  all  tliat  remains,  exclusive  of  an 
abridgment  of  the  work,  whose  age  is  un- 
certain. This  manuscript  was  brought  from 
Greece  by  Cardinal  Bessarion.  After  his 
death  it  passed  to  St.  Mark's  library  at  Ve- 
nice, and  from  thence,  during  the  successes 
of  the  French,  was  carried  to  Paris.  There 
are  many  copies  of  it  in  Europe.  It  wants  the 
first  two  books,  the  beginning  of  the  3d,  a 
few  leaves  of  the  llth,  and  part  of2  leaves  of 
the  15th  book.  This  deficiency  has  beeii  in 
part  supplied  by  the  abridgment  :  but  the 
text,  especially  the  poetical  part,  still  remain 
in  a  very  unsettled  state,  owing  to  the  want 
of  more  manuscripts.]  Athenteus  wrote, 
besides,  an  history  of  Syria  and  other  works, 
now  lost.  He  died  A.  D.  194.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  that  of  Causaubon,  fol. 
2  vols.  Ltigd.  1612,  by  far  superior  to  the  edi- 
tions of  1595  and  1657,  [and  thatof  Schweig- 
haeuser,  Argentorati,  1801-7,  in  14vols.  8vo.] 
— ■■ — A  brother  of  king  Eumenes  2d,  famous 
for  his  paternal  affection. [A  mathemati- 
cian, who  flourished  B.  C.  200;  his  country 
is  not  known.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  ma- 
chines of  war,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Ancient  Mathematicians,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1693,  in  fol.] A  physici- 
an of  Cilicia,  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  who  made 
lieat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  air,  the  elements, 
instead  of  the  four  commonly  received. 

Athenagoras,  a  christian  philosopher,  [a 
native  of  Athens,  and  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,]  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  resurrection,  and  an  apology 
for  the  christians, still  extant.  He  died  A.  D. 
177.     The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 

Dechair,  8vo.  Oxon.  1706. The  romance 

of  Theagenes  and  Charis  is  falsely  ascribed 
to  him.  [This  romance  was  the  production 
of  a  Frenchman  named  Martin  Fumte.  It 
was  published  in  1599  and  1612  in  French, 
and  purported  to  be  a  translation  from  a 
Greek  manuscript  brought  from  the  east. 
No  such  manuscript  ever  existed.] 

AthenIon,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  108 

B.C. [A   Greek  historical  painter,  who 

flourished  B.  C  300.] 

Athenodorcs,  a  philosopher  intimate 
with  Au-gustus,  [born  at  Cana  near  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia.]  'J'he  emperor  often  profited  by 
his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him  always 
to  repeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet before  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of 
anger.  [Zosimus  attributes  the  mild  plan 
of  government  adopted  by  Augustus  to  the 
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influence  of  the  counsels  of  Athenodorus.  { 
Athenodori's  died  in  his  82d  yeai',  much  la- 
mented by  his  countrymen,  [for  whom  he  had 
obtained  many  favours  from  Augustus,  es- 
pecially  relief  from  some  of  the  tuxes   by 

which   they    were  oppressed.]      Sutl. A 

poet  who  wrote  comedy,  trHgedy,  and  elegy, 

in  the  age  of  Alexander.     PluL  in  .^lex. 

[A  stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus,  a  native,  as 
is  thought,  of  Pergamus.  He  was  keeper  of 
the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Cato  of  Utica,  by  whom  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war 
which  the  latter  had  undertaken  for  the  res- 
toration of  Roman  freedom.  He  died  with 
Cato,  according  to  Strabo.] 

Athf.sis,  now  Jidige,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  [rising  in  the  Rhfetian  Alps,  and  falling 
into  the  Adriatic,  north  of  the  Po.]  P'^irg. 
^n.  9,  V.  680. 

Athos,  [a  mountain  in  the  district  Chal- 
cidice  of  Macedonia.  It  is  situate  on  a  pe- 
ninsula between  the  Sinus  Strymonicus  or 
Gulf  of  Conlfssa,  and  the  Sinus  Singiticus  or 
Gulf  of  illon/e  Santo.  It  is  so  high  that  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  it  projected 
its  shadow,  at  the  summer  solstice  on  the 
market-place  of  Myrina,  the  capital  city  of 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  though  at  the  distance 
of  87  miles.  On  this  account  a  brazen  cow 
was  erected  at  the  termination  of  the  sha- 
dow, with  this  inscription, 

When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  made  a 
trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  into  which  he  brought 
the  sea-water,  and  conveyed  his  fleet  over  it, 
so  that  two  ships  could  pass  one  another,  thus 
desirous  either  to  avoid  the  danger  of  sailing 
round  the  promontory,  or  to  show  his  vanity 
and  the  extent  of  his  power.  [This  trench  is 
said  to  have  been  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cities  Acanthus  and.  Sana.  Traces  of  it  were 
to  be  seen  for  a  long  time  after.  The  neck 
of  land  through  which  it  was  cut  was  seven 
stadia  in  breadth ;  according  to  Herodotus, 
twelve.  The  fleet  of  Mardonius  had  previ- 
ously met  with  a  severe  loss  in  doubling  this 
same  promontory.]  A  sculptor,  called  Di- 
nocrates,  ofl^ered  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  it  a  statue  of  the 
king  holding  a  town  in  his  left  hand,  and  in 
the  right  a  spacious  basin,  to  receive  all  the 
waters  which  flowed  from  it.  Alexander 
greatly  admired  the  plan  but  objected  to  the 
place;  and  he  observed  that  the  neighbour- 
ing country  was  not  sufficiently  fruitful  to 
produce  corn  and  provisions  for  the  inhabit- 
ants which  were  to  dwell  in  the  city  in  the 
hand  of  the  statue.  Athos  is  now  called 
Monlt  Santo,  famous  for  monasteries  said  to 
contain  some  ancient  and  valuable  manus- 
cripts. [Dr.  Clarke  brought  away  several 
of  these,  and  among  the  rest,  a  manuscript  of 
Plato,  which  has  not,  however,  answered  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  it.] 
Herodot.  6,  c.  44,  1.  7,  c.  21,  &:c. — Lucan.  2, 
V.  612.—^lian.  de  Anrm.  13,  c.  20,  &c.— 
Plin.  4.  c.  10. — .^srhin.  contra  Ctesipli. 
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Ath'smbra,  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards 
called  Nyssa.     Strab.  14. 

Atia,  a  law  enacted  A.  U.  C.  690,  by  T. 
Alius  Labieuus,  the  tribune  of  (he  people.  It 
abolished  the  Cornelian  law,  and  put  in  full 
force  the  Lex  Domitia,  by  translierring  the 
right  of  electing  priests  from  the  college  of 
priests  to  the  people. The  mother  of  Au- 
gustus,    vid.  Accia. 

Atilia  lex,  gave  the  praetor  and  a  majo- 
rity of  the  tribunes,  power  of  appointing 
guardians  to  those  minors  who  were  not  pre- 
viously  provided   for  by   their  parents.     It 

Was  enacted  about  A.  U.  C.  443. Ano 

ther,  A.  U.  C.  443,  which  gave  the  people 
power  of  electing  16  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 
in  four  legions.     Liv.  9,  c.  30. 

Atilius,  a  freed  man,  who  exhibited  com- 
bats of  gladiators  at  Fidense.  The  amphi- 
theatre, which  contained  the  spectators,  fell 
during  the  exhibition,  and  about  50,000  per- 
sons were  killed  or  mutilated.  TacLl.  4,  Ann- 
c.  62. 

Attli.a,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan. 
She  was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son, 
who  expected  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge. 
Tacit.  ^7in.  15,  c.  56. 

Atinia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Atinius,  [A.  U.  C.  623.]  It  gave  a  tribune  of 
the  commons  the  privilege  of  a  senator  and 
the  right  of  sitting  in  the  senate. 

Atlantes,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  on  no- 
thing that  had  life,  and  were  said  not  to  have 
their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They 
daily  cursed  the  sun  at  his  rising  and  at  his 
setting,  because  his  excessive  heat  scorched 
and  tormented  them.     Herodol. 

Atlantides  or  Atlantki,  a  people  of 
Africa,  near  mount  Atlas.  They  boasted  of 
being  in  possession  of  the  country  in  which  all 
the  gods  of  antiquity  received  their  birth. 
Uranus  was  their  first  king,  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  they 
enrolled  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  Diod. 
3.  [This  people,  of  whom  Diodorus  speaks, 
if  they  ever  existed,  must  have  been  distinct 

from  the  Atlantes   of    Herodotus.] The 

daughters  of  Atlas,  seven  in  number,  Maia, 
Electra,  Taygeta,  Asterope,  Merope,  x'\loyo- 
ne,  and  Celceno.  They  married  some  of  the 
gods  and  most  illustrious  heroes,  and  their 
children  were  founders  of  many  nations  and 
cities.  I'he  Atlantides  were  called  nymphs, 
and  even  goddesses,  on  account  of  their  great 
intelligence  and  knowledge.  The  name  of 
Hesperides  was  also  given  them,  on  account 
of  their  mother  Hesperis.  They  were  made 
constellations  after  death,     vid.  Pleiades. 

Atlantis,  a  celebrated  island  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  Its  situation  is  unknown, 
and  even  its  existeoce  doubted  by  some  wri- 
ters. [Plato  gives  an  account  of  this  island 
in  his  Timffius  and  Critias.  According  to 
him,  it  was  a  large  island  in  the  western 
ocean,  opposite  the  straits  ofGades  ov  Gibral- 
tar. He  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  in  a 
hi<'h  degree  fertile  and  productive.  It  sunk 
at  last  under  water,  and  for  a  longtime  after- 


wards, the  sea  in  that  quarter  was  full  of  shoals- 
Admitting  that  Atlantis  was  situate  ia  tlie 
ocean  which  at  present  bears  its  name,themost 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  extended 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  Azores,  and  that  these 
islands  are  the  remains  of  it  not  swallowed  up 
by  the  sea.  A  diligent  examination,  however, 
of  ancient  autliorities,  seems  strongly  to  coun- 
tenance the  opinion  that  Atlantis  was  a 
powerful  and  flourishing  region,  sudden- 
ly engulphed  by  some  sub-aqueous  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  not  an  actual  island. 
Was  it  the  ancient  land  of  Lectonia,  which 
at  present  lies  buried  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  .'  (vdd.  Lectouia.)  or  was 
it  a  highly  civdized  and  populous  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  and  inundated  by 
it  ?  The  central  plain  of  Asia  seems  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  our  race,  and  there,  if 
any  where,  ought  we  to  look  for  the  first 
powerful  and  flourishing  communities.  May 
not  the  Atlantic  Sea  of  which  the  Egyptians 
made  mention  to  Plato  hare  been  the  vast  sea 
which  once  covered  so  much  of  Asia  .''J 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetiis 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanide?.  lie  was 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and 
Mencetius.  His  mother's  name,  according  to 
Apollodorus,  was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione, 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  or  Hesperis,  according 
to  others,  by  whom  he  had  seven  daughters, 
called  Atlantides.  (vid.  Atlantides.)  He  was 
king  of  Mauritania,  and  master  of  a  tiiou- 
scind  flocks  of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful 
gardens,  abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit, 
which  he  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dra- 
Perseus,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Gor- 


gons,  passed  by  the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  de- 
manded hospitality.  The  king,  who  was  in- 
formed by  an  oracleof  Themis  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ju- 
piter, refused  to  receive  him,  and  even  offer- 
ed him  violence.  Perseus,  who  was  unequal 
in  strength,  showed  him  Medusa's  head,  and 
Atlas  was  instantly  changed  into  a  large 
Uiountain.  This  mountain,  which  runs  across 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  east  and  west,  is  so  high 
that  the  ancients  have  imagined  that  the 
heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that  Atlas  sup- 
ported the  world  on  his  shoulders.  [The 
chain  of  Atlas  is  highest  and  broadest  in  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco,  where  it  rises  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.]  Ilyginus  says  that  Atlas 
assisted  the  giants  in  their  wars  against  the 
gods,  for  which  Jupiter  compelled  him  to  bear 
the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  The  fable  that 
Atlas  supported  the  heavens  on  his  back,  ari- 
ses from  his  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  his  of- 
ten frequenting  elevated  places  and  moun- 
tains, whence  he  might  observe  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  [It  is  doubted  whether  the  true 
Atlas  may  not  have  been  Mount  Altai  in  In- 
dependent Tai  tary,  and  the  fables  relating 
to  it,  together  with  its  name,  have  been  in 
process  of  time  transferred  to  the  African 
mountain  ]  The  daughters  of  Atlas  were  car- 
ried away  by  Busiris  king  of  Egypt,  but  re- 
deemed by  Hercules,  who  received  as  a  re- 
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ward  from  the  father  the  knowledge  of  astrono- 
my, and  acelestial  globe.  This  knowledge  Her- 
cules comnaunicated  to  the  Greeks  ;  whence 
the  fable  has  further  said,  that  he  eased  for 
some  time  the  labour  of  Atlas,  by  taking  up 
on  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heavens. 
According  to  some  authors,  there  were  two 
other  persons  of  that  name,  a  king  of  Italy, 
father  of  Electra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  fa 
ther  of  VTaia,  the  mother  of  Mercury.  Firp; 
JEn.  4,  V.  481,1.  8,  v.  186  —Ovid.Met.  4,  fab, 
ll.—Diod.  3.—Lucan.  9,  v.  667,  Sic.—Fal 
■  Flacc.  5.— Hi/gin.  83,  125,  155,  157,  192— 
Aratxixm  Astron. — Apollod.  1. — Hesiod.  The- 

og-   V.   508,   &c. A  river    flowing  from 

mount  Hsemus  into  the   Ister.     Herodot.  4, 
c.  49. 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and 
afterwards  of  Darius, by  whom  she  had  Xer- 
xes. She  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  cancer  by 
Democedes.  Sheissupposedby  some  to  be  the 
Vashti  of  Scripture.     Herodot.  3,  c.  63,  &c. 

Atraces,  a  people  of  jEtolia,  who  receiv- 
ed their  names  from  Atrax,  son  of  iEtolus. 
Their  country  was  called  Atracia. 

Atrax,  a  sou  of  jEtolus,or,  according  to 
others,  of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was  kmg  of 
Thessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  This  town  became  so  fa- 
mous, that  the  word  Atracius  has  been  ap- 
plied to  any  inhabitant  of  Thessaly.  He  was 
lather  to  Hippodamia,  who  married  Pirithous, 
and  whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the 
wife  of  Pelops,  who  bore  thesamename.  Pro- 
pcrt.  l.el.  8,  V.  25.— Stat.  1,  Theb.  v.  lOU. 
—Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  209. A  city  of  Thessa- 
ly, whence  the  epithet  of  Atracius. A  ri- 
ver of  iEtolia,  which  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Arebatje,  a  people  of  Britain  [south-west 
of  the  Trinobantes.  They  occupied  what  is 
now  Berkshire,  and  part  of  Orfordskire. 
Their  principal  town  was  Callera,  probably 
Silchesler.'] 

AxRiiBATES,  nnvr  Arlois,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
who,  together  with  the  Nervii,  opposed  J. 
Caesar  with  15,000  men.  They  were  con- 
quered, and  Camius,  a  friend  of  the  general, 
was  set  over  them  as  king.  They  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, on  account  of  the  services  of  Co 
mius.  [Their  chief  city  was  Nemetacum  or 
Nemetocenna,  afterwards  Atrebates,  now  Ar- 
raa,  or,  as  the  Flemings  call  it,  ^/rec/i<.]  Cms. 
Bell.  Gall.  2,  &c. 

Atreus,  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  CEnomaus  king  of  Pisa,  was  king 
of  Mycenae,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Tree 
zen,  Thyestes,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Chry- 
sippus  was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  favourite  of  his  father,  Hippodamia 
resolved  to  remove  him.  She  persuaded  her 
sons  Thyestes  and  Atreus  to  murder  him  ; 
but  their  refusal  exasperated  her  more,  and 
she  executed  it  herself  This  murder  was 
grievous  to  Pelops  ;  he  suspected  his  two 
sons,  who  fled  away  from  his  presence.  Atre- 
us retired  to  the  court  of  Eurysthenes  king 
of  Argos,  his  nephew,  and  upon  his  death  he 
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succeeded  him  on  the   throne.     He  married, 
a?    some    report,   .Srope   his     predecessor's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Plisthenes,  Mene- 
]aus,    and  Agamemnon.     Others  affirm   that 
jErope  was  the  wife  of  Piisthenes,  by  whom 
she   had    Agamemnon    and   Menelaus,   who 
are  the  reputed  sons  of  Atreus,  because  that 
prince   took   care    of   their    education,   and 
brought  them  up  as  his  own.  (vid-  Piisthenes.) 
Thyestes  had  followed  his  brother  to  Argos, 
where  he  lived  with  him,  and  debauched  his 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  two,  or,  according   to 
some,  three  children.     This  incestuous  com- 
merce offended  Atreus,  and  Thyestes  was  ba- 
nished from   his   court.     He  was,  however, 
soon  after  recalled  by  his  brother,  who  deter- 
mined cruelly  to  revenge  the  violence  offered 
to  his  bed.     To  effect  this  purpose,  he  invited 
his  brother  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  where  Thy- 
estes was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the  chil- 
dren  he   had   had   by  his   sister-in-law  the 
queen.     After   the   repast  was   finished,   the 
arms  and  heads  of  the   murdered  children 
were   produced,    to    convince   Thyestes  of 
what  he  had  feasted  upon.     This  action  ap- 
peared so  cruel  and  impious,  that  the  sun  is 
said  to  have  shrunk  back  in  his  course  at  the 
bloody  sight.     Thyestes   immediately  fled  to 
the  court  of  Thesprotus,  and  thence  to  Sicy- 
on,  where  he  ravished  his  own  daughter  Pe- 
lopea,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva,  without 
knowing  who  she  was.     This  incest  he  com- 
mitted intentionally,  as  some  report,  to  re- 
venge himself  on  his  brother  Atreus,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  oracle,  which  promis- 
ed  him  satisfaction  for  the  cruelties  he  had 
suffered,   only  from  the   hand  of  a  son  who 
should  be  borne  of   himself  and    his    own 
daughter.        Pelopea   brought  forth   a  son, 
whom  she  called  iEgisthus,  and  soon  after  she 
married  Atreus,  who  had  lost  his  wife.  Atre- 
us adopted  .S^gisthus,  and  sent  him  to  mur- 
der Thyestes,  who  had  been  seized  at  Delphi, 
and  imprisoned.     Thyestes  knew  his  son,  and 
made  himself  known  to  him  ;  he  made  him 
espouse  his  cause,  and  instead  of  becoming 
his  father's   murderer,  he  rather  avenged  his 
wrongs,  and  returned  to  Atreus,  whom  he  as- 
sassinated,   vid.  Thyestes,  iEgisthus  Pelopea, 
Aifamemnon,  and  Menelaus. — Hygin.  fab.  83, 
86,   87,  88,  and  258- — Eiiripid.  in  Orest.  in 
Iphtg.  Taur. — PM-  in  Parall.—Paus.  9,  c. 
40. — Apollod.  3,c.  10. — Senecin  Air. 

AtrIDjE,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer 
to  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the 
sons  of  Atreus.  This  is  false,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Hesiod,  Lactantius,  Dictys  of 
Crete,  &c.  who  maintain  that  these  princes 
were  not  the  sons  of  Atreus,  but  of  Piisthe- 
nes, and  that  they  were  brought  up  in  the 
house  and  under  the  eye  of  their  grandfa- 
ther, vid.  Piisthenes. 

Atropatene  or  Atropatia,  [a  name 
given  to  the  north-western  part  of  Media,  be- 
tween .Mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
It  received  this  name  from  Atropates,  a  satrap 
of  this  province,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, rendered  himself  independent,  and  took 
the  title  of  king  which  his  successors  enjoyed 
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ior  many  ages.  It  was  a  cold,  barren,  and 
iahospitable  country,  and  on  that  accouut,  al 
lotted  by  Shalmanezar  for  the  residence  of 
many  captive  Israelites,  after  the  conquest 
of  their  kingdom.  It  is  now  called  Aderbigi- 
aa,  from  the  Persian  term  Ader  signifying^iVe  ; 
according  to  the  tradition  that  Zerdust  or 
Zoroaster  lighted  a  pyre,  or,  temple  of  fire, 
in  a  city,  Earned  Urmiah,  of  this  his  native 
country.  Its  metropolis  was  Gaza,  now  Te- 
bris,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced, 
TrtMm.]  Slrab. 

Atropos,  oneoftheParcae,  daughters  of  Nox 
and  Erebus.  According  to  the  derivation  of 
her  name  (a  non^  t^ittu  verlo,)  she  is  inexora- 
ble and  inflexible,  and  her  duty  among  the 
three  sisters,  is  to  cut  the  thread  of  life,  with- 
out any  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  quality.  She  was 
represented  by  the  ancients  in  a  black  veil, 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  hand.  vid.  Parcas. 

T.  Q.  Atta,  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  who  seems  to  have  received  th 
name  from  some  deformity  in  his  legs  or  feet. 
His  compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satiri- 
cal, were  held  in  universal  admiration,  though 
Horace  thinks  of  them  with  indifference 
Horal.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  79. 

AttaiJa,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  [south-west 
of  Perga,]  built  by  king  Attains.  [The  site 
of  this  city  is  called  Palaia  Anialia,  whil 
the  modern  city  of  Anlalia,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  Satalia,  answers  to  the  ancient 
Olbia.]      Strab. 

Attalicus.     vid.  Attalus  3d. 

Attalus  1st,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeed- 
ed Eumenes  1st.  He  defeated  the  Gauls  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions,  and  extended  his 
conquests  to  mount  Taurus.  [He  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  vigorous 
ly  assisted  in  their  two  wars  against  Philip  of 
Macedon.  In  conjunction  with  the  Athenians 
he  invaded  Macedonia,  and  recalled  Philip 
from  his  enterprise  undertaken  against  A- 
thens;  on  which  account  the  Athenians  gave 
his  name  to  one  of  their  tribes,]  He  died  at 
Pergamus,  after  a  reign  of  44  years,  B.  C. 
197.   Liv.  26,  27,  28,  kc—Polijh.  5.— Strab. 

13. The  2d  of  that  name,  was  sent  on  an 

embassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother  Eumenes 
the  2d,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed  guar- 
dian to  his  nephew  .Attalus  the  3d,  who  was 
then  an  infant.  Prusiasmade  successful  war 
against  him,  and  seized  his  capital ;  but  the 
conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of 
the  Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his 
throne.  Attalus,  who  hta  received  the  name 
ofPhiladelphus,  from  hiWratcrnal  love,  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  Ihe  founder 
of  several  cities.  He  was  poisoned  by  his 
nephew  in  the  82d  year  of  hi?  age,  B.  C.  138. 
He  had  governed  the  nation  with  great  pru- 
dence and  moderation   for  20   years.     Slrab. 

l2.—Polyb.  5. The  3i.  succeeded  to  the 

kingdom  of  Pergamus  by  the  murder  of  At- 
talus the  2d,  and  made  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelty  to  his  relations  and  his  wanton  exer- 
cise of  power  He  was  son  to  Eumenes  2d, 
and  surnamed  Philopator.  He  left  the  cares 
of  government  to  cultivate  his  garden,  and  to 


make  experiments  on  the  melting  of  metals. 
He  lived  in  great  amity  with  the  Romans  ; 
;md  as  he  died  without  issue  by  his  wife  Bere- 
nice, he  left  in  his  will  the  words  P.  R.  mno- 
nim  hares  eslo,  which  the  Romans  interpret- 
ed as  themselves,  ani  therefore  took  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom,  B  C.  123,  and  made  of  it 
[a  Roman  province,  which  they  governed  by  a 
proconsul.  From  this  circumstance,  what- 
ever was  a  valuable  acquisition,  ©r  an  ample 
fortune,  was  always  ciilled  by  the  epithet  of 
Attalicus.  Attalus,  as  well  as  his  predeces- 
sors, made  themselves  celebrated  for  the  va- 
luable libraries  which  they  collected  at  Per- 
gamus, and  for  the  patronage  which  merit 
and  virtue  always  found  at  their  court.  Liv. 
24,   ILc.—Plin.  7,   8,  33,  Sic—Jiatin.  39.— 

Horal.  1,  od  1. A   philosopher,  preceptor 

to  Seneca.  Senec.  ep.  108. An  astrono- 
mer of  Rhodes. 

Atteius  CapIto, a  consul  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  who  wrote  treatises  on  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of 
a  senator,     vid.  Ateius. 

Atthis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  the  2d, 
king  of  Athens,  who  gave  her  name  to  Atti- 
ca, according  to  Ajiollod.  3,  c.  14. 

Attica,  [a  country  of  Greece,  without  the 
Peloponnesus,  formmg  a  kind  of  triangular 
peninsula,  and  bounded  on  thenorthby  Boeo- 
tia  :md  the  Euripu? ;  on  the  west  by  Megaris ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus;  and  on 
the  east  by  part  of  the  ^^gean  sea  ;  extend- 
ing from  north-west  to  south-east  about  80 
miles,  with  decreasing  breailil).  but  at  an 
average  about  40  miles.  It  received  its 
name  from  Atthis  the  daughter  of  Cranaus, 
according  to  some  The  better  derivation  of 
the  name,  however,  is  from  Acte,  the  Greek 
term  for  i/io/'e,  the  country  being  of  a  penin- 
sular shape.]  It  was  originally  called  Ionia, 
from  the  lonians,  [rirf.  lones,]  and  Cecro- 
pia,  from  Cecrops,  the  first  of  its  kings,  who 
led  an  Egyptian  colony  into  this  country 
B.  C  15.56.  The  most  famous  of  its  cities 
is  called  Athens,  whose  inhabitants  socie- 
times  bear  the  name  of  Allici.  [The  face  of 
the  country  was  partly  level  and  partly 
mountainous,  and  thp  sterility  of  the  soil  S3 
great  as  to  require  assiduous  industry  to  pro- 
duce the  common  necessaries  of  life  Attica 
thus  presented  little  temptation  to  plunder- 
ng  or  conquering  invaders,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  physical  deficiencies  operated  direct- 
ly to  invigorate  the  iniellectual  and  moral 
energies  of  the  people.]     vid.  Athena?. 

Attictts,  (T.  Pomponins)  a  celebrated 
Roman  knight  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great 
number  of  letters,  which  contained  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  age.  They  are  now  extant, 
and  divided  into  17  books  In  the  time  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Atticus  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens, 
that  after  his  departure,  they  created  statues 
to  him  in  commemoration  of  his  m^snificencc 
and  liberality.  He  was  such  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their  lan- 
guage so  fluently,  that  he  wds  surnaned  At- 
ticus ;  and.  as  a  proof  of  his  learning,  he  fa- 
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voureJ  the  world  with  some  of  his  composi 
tions.  fie  behaved  in  such  a  disinterested 
ojanncr,  tiaat  he  offended  neither  of  the  inim 
cal  parties  of  Rome,  and  both  were  equally 
anxious  of  courting  his  approbation.  He 
lived  iu  the  grealest  intimacy  with  the  illus- 
trious men  of  his  age,  as  he  was  such  a  lover 
of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained  from  false- 
hood even  in  a  joke,  but  treated  with  the 
greatest  conterapt  and  indignation  a  lying 
tongue.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  ali- 
ment when  unable  to  get  the  better  of  a 
[paiuui:  disorder  of  the  intestines,]  and  died 
in  his  TZifi  year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bearing  the 
amiablechi; -'.cter  of  peace-maker  among  his 
friends.  Cornelius  JVepos,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  has  written  a   mmute  account  of  his 

life.      Cie.  ad.  Allic.    &c. Herodes,    an 

Athenian  in  the  age  ofthe  Antonines,  descend- 
ed from  Miltiades,  and  celebrated  lor  his  mu- 
nificence. His  son  ofthe  same  name,  was 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  and  he  gene- 
rously erected  an  aqueduct  at  Troas,  of 
which  he  had  been  made  governor  by  the 
emperor  Adrian,  and  raised  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire  several  public  buildings  as  useful 
as  they  were  magnificent. — Philostrat.  in-  vit. 
2,  p.  548.—^.  Gell.  nod.  Alt. 

AttIla,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a 
nation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  who 
invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men, 
and  laid  waste  the  roviuces.  He  took  the 
town  of  Aquileia,  and  marched  against  Rome; 
but  his  retreat  and  peace  were  purchased 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  feeble  em- 
peror. Attila,  surnamed  the  scourge  of  God, 
died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effusion  of 
blood  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  [His  bo- 
dy was  secretly  buried, enclosed  in  three  cof- 
fins, the  first  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  and 
the  third  ofiron.  Those  who  had  been  employ- 
ed about  his  grave  were  put  to  death,  lest 
they  should  reveal  the  place  of  his  interment. 
vid.  Bayle  Diet.  art.  Attila,  for  other  particu- 
lars respecting  this  savage  conqueror.]  He 
had  expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests 
over  the  whole  world  ;  and  he  often  feasted 
his  barbarity  by  dragging  captive  kings  in  his 
train.     Jernand.  de  Rub.  Get. 

Attilius,   a   Roman    consul   in   the  first 

Punic  war.     vid.    Regulus. Calatinus,  a 

Roman  consul  who  fought  the  Carthaginian 

fleet. Marcus,  a  poet  who  translated  the 

F.lectra  of  Sophocles  into  Latin  verse,  and 
wrote  comedies,  whose  unintelligible  lan- 
guage procured  him  the  appellation  ofFerreiis. 

Regulus,  a  Roman  censor  who   built  a 

temple  to  the  goddess  of  Conoord.  Liv.  '23, 
c.  23,  &c. The  name  of  Attilius  was  com- 
mon among  the  Romans,  and  many  of  the 
public  magistrates  are  called  Attilii ;  their 
lives,  however,  are  not  famous  for  any  illus- 
trious event. 

Aturcs,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Jlduur, 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.   Lncnn.  1,  v.  420. 

Attad.*:,  the  descendants  of  Atys  the  Ly- 
cli»n. 
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Aris,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  his  son  Tyrrhenus  with  a  colony  of 
Lydians,  who  settled  in  Italy.     Herodot.  l,c. 

T. A  son  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia.     He 

was  forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons  by  his 
father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been  kill- 
ed. Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wild 
boar  which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mysia, 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  hunt  by  Adrastus 
whom  Croesus  had  appointed  guardian  over 
his  son,  and  thus  the  apprehensions  of  the 
monarch  were  realized.  Herodot.  l,c.  34,  a:c. 

— vid.  Adrastus. A  Trojan,  who  came  to 

Italy  with  vEneas,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Attii  at  Rome. 

f^irg.  JEn.  5,  v.  568 A  son  of  Limniace, 

the  daughter  ofthe  river  Ganges,  who  assist- 
ed Cepheus  in  preventing  the  marriage  of 
Andromeda,  and  was  killed  by  Perseus  with 
a  burning  log  of  wood.  Ovid.  Mel.  5,  v.  Al. 
—A  celebrated  shepherd  of  Phrygia,  of 
whom  the  mother  ofthe  gods,  generally  call- 
ed Cybele,  became  enamoured.  She  intrust- 
ed him  with  the  care  of  her  temple,  and  made 
him  promise  he  always  would  live  in  celiba- 
cy. He  violated  his  vow  by  an  amour  with 
the  nymph  Sangaris,  for  which  the  goddess 
made  him  so  insane  and  delirious,  that  he  cas- 
trated himself  with  a  sharp  stone.  This  was 
afterwards  intentionally  made  by  his  sacer- 
dotal successors  in  the  service  of  Cybele,  to 
prevent  their  breaking  their  vows  of  per- 
petual chastity.  This  account  is  the  most 
general  and  most  approved.  Others  say 
that  the  goddess  became  fond  of  Atys,  be- 
cause he  had  introduced  her  festivals  in  the 
reatest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  she  her- 
self mutilated  him.  Pausanias  relates,  in 
Achaia,  c.  17,  that  Atys  was  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  Sangar,  who  became  pregnant  by 
putting  the  bow  of  an  almond  tree  iu  her 
bosom.  Jupiter,  as  the  passage  mentions, 
once  had  an  amorous  dream,  and  some  ofthe 
impurity  of  the  god  fell  upon  the  earth,  which 
soon  after  produced  a  monster  of  an  human 
form,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
sexes.  This  monster  was  called  Agdistis, 
and  was  deprived  by  the  gods  of  those  parts 
which  distinguished  the  male  sex.  From  the 
mutilated  parts,  which  were  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  rose  an  almond  tree,  one  of  whose 
branches  a  nymph  of  the  Sangar  gathered 
and  placed  in  her  hosom  as  mentioned  above. 
Atys,  as  soon  as  born-  was  exposed  in  a  wood , 
but  preserved  by  41  she-goat.  The  genius 
Agdistis  saw  him  in  the  wood,  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  his  beauty.  As  Atys  was  going 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Pessinus,  Agdistis,  who  was  jea- 
ous  of  his  rival,  inspired  by  his  enchantments 
the  king  and  his  future  son-in-law  with  such 
an  uncommon  fury,  that  they  both  attacked 
and  mutilated  one  another  in  the  struggle. 
Oind  says.  Met.  10,  fab.  2,  &c.  that  Cybele 
changed  Atys  into  a  pine-tree  as  he  was  going 
to  lay  violent  hands  upoM  himself,  and  ever 
after  that  tree  was  sacred  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods.     After  his  death,  Atys  received  di- 
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vine  honours,  and  temples  were  raised  to  his 
memory,  particularly  at  DinJyma.  Catull. 
dc  Aty'.lf  Berec—Ovid.  Mtt.  IJ, fab.  3,  Fast. 

4,  V.  22;?,  &c. — Lncan.  in  Ded  Si/fid. 

Sylvus,  son  of  Albius  Sylvius,  was  king  of 
Alba.     Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

AvAUlcuji,  [a  strong  and  fortified  town  of 
Gau],  the  capital  of  the  Bituriges,  mow  Boui- 
ges.  It  received  its  former  appellation  from 
the  river  Avara  or  Eure,  one  of  the  southern 
branches  oftheLiger.  It  was  taken  by  Cae- 
sar dunng  the  Gallic  wars,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants massacred.  |     Cms.  Bell.  Gall.  7. 

AvENTKStJS,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Rhea, 
■who  assisted  Turnus  against  ^neas,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valour.   T'irg.  JEn. 

7,  V.   657. A   king   of  the  Alba,  buried 

upon  mount  Aventine.      Ovid.    Fast.  4,   v. 

51. One  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  part 

ofthecityof  Rome  was  built.  It  was  [18 
stadia]  in  circumference,  and  was  given  to 
the  people  to  build  houses  upon  by  king  An- 
cus  Martius.  It  was  not  reckoned  withm  the 
precincts  of  the  city  till  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  because  the  soothsayers  look- 
ed upon  it  as  a  place  of  ill  omen,  as  Remus 
had  been  buried  there,  whose  blood  had  been 
criminally  shed.  The  word  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  some,  ab  avibus,  because  birds 
■were  fond  of  the  place.  Others  suppose 
that  it  receives  its  name  because  Aventinus, 
one  of  the  Alban  kings,  was  buried  upon  it, 
[and  others  from  Avens,  the  river  which 
■watered  the  district,  whose  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  hither.  It  was  also  called  Mur- 
cius,  from  Murcia,  the  goddess  of  sleep,  who 
had  a  temple  here  ;  and  Collis  Dianse,  from 
the  temple  of  Diana  on  it,  as  well  as  Rrmu- 
rius  from  Remus,  who  wished  the  city  to  be 
founded  here.]  Juno,  the  Moon,  Bona  Dea, 
Hercules,  and  the  goddess  of  Victory  and 
Liberty,  had  also  magnificent  temples  '  uilt 
upon  it.  Farro  de  L.  L.  4. — Virg.  ^n.  8, 
V.  235.— Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

AvERNns  I,  and  Averna  orum,  a  lake  of 
Campania,  near  Baiae,  [called  by  the  modern 
Italians  Lago  di  Tripergota,]  wh'se  waters 
were  so  unwholesome  and  putrid  that  no 
birds  could  fly  over  it,  but  dropped  down 
dead;  hence  its  original  name  was  aogv^, 
[from  *  privative.,  and  ogv/c  a  bird.]  The  an- 
cients made  it  the  entrance  of  hell.  [It  is 
situate  in  the  country  of  Lavora  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  near  Pozzuoli,  and  is  said  to 
be  about  600  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  some 
places  188  feet  deep.  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  its  sulphureous  effluvia  not  be- 
ing of  sufiicient  consistence  to  support  the 
birds,  they  dropped  by  their  own  weight. 
The  lake  was  surrounded  with  thick  woods, 
which,  preventing  the  access  of  any  free  cur- 
rent of  air,  tended  materially  to  encrease  the 
UQwholesomeness  of  the  spot.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  mythology,  dwelt  the 
Cimmerians,  in  deep  caverns,  into  which  no 
ray  of  the  sun  ever  penetrated,  whence  the 
fable  of  Cimmerian  darkness.  They  worked 
mines,  served  as  priests  of  an  oracle,  and  were 
under  the  government  of  a  king.     All  these 


fables,  however,  met  with  their  overthrow, 
when  Agrippa,  in  order  to  render  so  remark- 
able a  spot  easier  of  access  to  the  numerous 
■-trangers  whom  curiosity  attracted  thither, 
cut  down  the  v/oods  and  cleared  the  adjacent 
country.  Two  roads  were  cut  for  this  same 
purpose,  one  through  a  mountain  which  se- 
parated the  lake  from  Cumas,  and  another 
iiirough  a  second  mountain  between  Puteoli 
and  Naples.  Remains  of  each  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  day,  the  one  being  termed  the 
Grotto  of  Pausilipo,  the  other  llie  Grotto  of 
the  Sibyl,  tid.  Lacus  Lucrinus  and  Julius 
Portus.]  The  wateis  of  tlie  Avernus  were 
indispensably  necessary  m  all  pnchantments 
and  magical  processes.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  all  lake?,  whose  stagnr.i.il  -v^'Hters  were 
putrid  and  offensive  to  the  snit'il,  were  indis- 
criminately called  Averna.  [These  are  said 
to  be  very  frequent  in  Hungary  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  mines  there.]  Firg.  ^n- 
4,  V.  5— -12,  &c.  1.  G,  V.  201,  &.c.—Mda,  2,  c. 
4. — Slrab.  S.—Diod.  4. — Arislot.  de  Adm. 

AuFEiA  AauA,  called  afterwards  Marcia, 
waf  the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  water 
in  Rome,  and  it  was  first  conveyed  into  the 
tity  by  .'Vticus  Martius. 

AuFiDENA,  now  Aljidmn,  [a  city  of  Sam- 
iium,  and  the  capital  of  the  Caraceni,  situate 
Oil  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.]     Lit.  10,  c.  12. 

AuFiDiA  i,Ex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Aufidius  Lurco,  A.  U.  C.  692.  U  ordained, 
tliat  if  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  of- 
fioi?.  promised  money  to  [a  tribe]  and  failed 
in  the  performance,  he  should  be  excused  ; 
but  if  he  actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  com- 
peUcd  to  pay  every  [tribe  a  yearly  fine  of 
3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he  lived.] 

Aufidius  Bass  ?,  a  famous  historian  in  the 
age  of  Quintilian  w'lo  wrote  an  account  ci 
Germany,  and  of  the  ci/ilwars. 

.\ufIdus,  a  rspid  rivr  of  Apulia  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  now  called  Ofanto, 
[or  rather,  Uffetle.  Strabo  calls  it  the-  Aufi- 
Jus,  but  the  Latin  v. Titers  give  it  the  name  of 
Ufens.]  It  was  ou  its  banks  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  Can- 
na;.  The  spot  is  still  shown  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  bears  the  name  of  the  field  of  blood. 
Horat.  3,  od.  30,  1.  4,  od.  9 — Firg.  ^n.  1 1 , 
v.  405. 

Aug  A  and  Auge  and  Afgea,  daughter  of 
Aleus  king  of  Tcgea,  by  Nesera,  was  ra- 
vished by  Hercules,  and  brought  forth  a  sou, 
whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods  to  conceal 
her  amours  from  her  father.  The  child  was 
preserved,  and  called  Telephus.  Aleus  was 
informed  of  his  daughter's  shame,  and  gave 
her  to  Nauplius  to  be  put  to  death.  Nauplius 
refused  to  perform  the  cruel  office,  and  gave 
Auga  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia,  who,  be- 
ing without  issue,  adopted  her  as  his  daugh- 
ter. Some  time  after,  the  dominions  of  Teu- 
thras were  invaded  by  an  enemy,  and  the 
king  promised  his  crown  and  da  ighter  to  him 
who  could  deliver  him  from  the  impending 
calamity.  Telephus,  who  had  been  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  go  to  the  court  of  Teuthras, 
if  he  wished  to  find  his  parents,  offered  his 
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services  to  the  king,  and  they  were  accepted. 
As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Auge,  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained, 
Auge  rushed  from  him  with  secret  horror, 
and  the  gods  sent  a  serpent  to  separate  them. 
Au^re  implored  the  nid  of  Hercules,  who 
made  her  son  known  to  her,  and  she  return- 
ed with  him  to  Tegea.  PaM^a/iia?  says  that 
Auf^e  was  confined  in  a  coll'er  with  her  infant 
son,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  where,  after 
being  pieserved  and  protected  by  Minerva, 
she  was  found  by  king  Teuthras.  Jipollod.  2 
and  3.—Paus.  H,cA.—Hi/gm.  fab.  99  and  100. 
AvGF.M,  a  town  of  Laconia,  [supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  j^gix,  near  the  coast,  north- 
west of  Gythium.]     Pans.  3,  c.  21. 

AuGiAS  an  Augeas,  son  of  Eleus,  or 
Ell  us,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  after- 
wards ascended  the  throne  of  Elis.  lie  had 
an  immense  number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and 
the  stables  in  wfiich  they  were  kept  had  ne- 
ver been  cleaned,  so  that  the  task  seemed  an 
impossibility  to  any  man.  Hercules  under 
took  it  on  a  promise  of  receiving  for  a  reward 
the  tenth  part  of  the  herds  of  Augias,  or 
something  equivalent.  The  hero  changed 
the  couriB  of  the  Peneus,  which  immediately 
carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the  sta- 
bles. Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense, on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made 
use  of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any 
labour  or  trouble,  and  he  further  drove  his 
own  son  Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  because 
he  supported  the  claims  of  the  hero.  The 
refusal  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Hercules 
conquered  Eh?,  put  to  death  Augias,  and 
gave  his  crown  to  Phyleus.  Pausanias  says. 
5,  c.  2  and  3,  that  Hercules  spared  the  life  of 
Augias  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  and  that  Phy- 
leus went  to  settle  in  Dulichium  ;  and  that 
at  the  death  of  Augias,  his  other  son,  .\gas- 
thenes,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Augias  rf- 
ceived,  after  his  death,  the  honours  which 
were  generally  paid  to  a  hero,  (\agicis  has 
been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because  Elius  sig- 
nifies the  sun.  The  proverb  o{  Augean  sta- 
ble is  now  applied  to  [any  very  laboiious  un- 
dertaking, approaching  almost  to  an  impos- 
sibility.] Hygin.  fab.  14,  30,  157.— P/m.  17, 
c.  9 — Strab.Q.—ApoUod.  2. 

AuGH..^,  [now  Angela,  one  of  the  Oases 
of  the  greut  .African  de'^ert,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  This  vv  s  one  of  the  station 
for  the  caravans  which  cai-ied  on  the  iulanJ 
trade  of  Africa.  It  is  at  pretfent  also  a  cara- 
van stall  n.] 

AugOres,  certain  officers  at  Rome  who 
foretold  future  events,  whence  their  name, 
ab  avium  garritu.  They  were  first  created 
by  Romulus,  'o  the  number  of  three.  Ser- 
vius  TuUius  added  a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  A.  U.  C  454,  increased  the 
number  to  nine  ;  and  Sylla  added  six  more 
during  his  dictatorship.  They  had  a  parti- 
cular college,  and  the  chief  amongst  them 
was  called  magister  collegii.  Theirofficewar 
honourable  ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was  con- 
victed of  any  crime  he  could  not  be  deprived 
•f  bis  privileges,  an  indulgence  granted  to 
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no  other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  [The  au- 
jur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens 
isually  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  about  twilight. 
He  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place, 
where  the  view  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  to 
make  it  so  buildings  were  sometimes  pulled 
down.  Having  first  offered  up  sacrifices, 
and  uttered  a  solemti  prayer,  he  sat  down 
with  his  liead  covered,  and  with  his  face  turn- 
ed to  the  east,  so  that  he  had  the  south  on  his 
right  and  the  north  on  his  left.  Then  he  de- 
termined with  his  liluus  the  regions  of  the 
heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  marked  in  his 
mind  some  object  straight  forward,  at  as  great 
a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach,  within 
which  boundaries  he  should  make  his  obser- 
vations.] There  were  generally  five  things 
I'rom  wliich  the  augurs  drew  omens:  the  first 
consisted  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  comets, 
&.C.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn 
from  the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The 
third  was   from   the  sacred  chickens,  whose 

erness  or  indifference  in  eating  the  bread 
which  was  thrown  to  them  was  looked  upon 
as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The  fourth  was  from 
quadrupeds,  from  their  crossing  or  appearing 
in  some  unaccustomed  place.  The  fifth  was 
from  different  casualties,  which  were  called 
Dine,  such  as  spilling  salt  on  a  table,  or  wine 
upon  one's  clothes,  hearing  strange  noises, 
stumbling  or  sneezing,  meeting  a  wolf,  hare, 
fox,  or  pregnant  bitch.  From  such  supersti- 
tious notions  did  the  Romans  draw  their  pro- 
phecies. The  sight  of  bjrds  on  the  left  hand 
was  always  deemed  a  lucky  object ;  [objects 
on  the  left  were  deemed,  on  the  contrary,  of 
evil  omen  among  the  Greeks,  because  their 
augur  faced  the  north,  and  had  the  east,  the 
lucky  quarter,  on  his  right  Sinister  and  Icevus, 
therefore,  properly  signify  lucky  among  the 
Homans,  and  when  they  are  used  as  terms  of 
ill  luck,  it  is  in  conformity  merely  with  Gre- 
cian usage  ]  Cic.  de  Div — fAv.  1,  &c. — 
Dionys.  Hal. — Ovid.  Fast. 

Augusta,  a  name  given  [singly,  or  in 
conjunction  with  some  epithet,]  to  seventy 
cities  in  the  Roman  provinces  in  honour  of 
Augustus  Caesar. 

AugustalIa,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Rome  after  he  had  estabhshed 
peace  over  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
;  it  was  celebrated  on  the  27th  September.] 

AcGUSTiNUS,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  as  well 
..s  by  the  austerity  of  his  life.  [He  was  born 
at  Tagestum,  A.D.  354,  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity A.  D.  387,  having  been  before  a  Ma- 
nichean.]  !n  his  works,  which  are  numer- 
OU-.  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  great  genius, 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  430.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedict,  fol.  Ant. 
1700  to  1703, 12  vols. 

AcGUSTODi'NUM,  uow  Auiun,  a  town  of 
Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  J^-dui,  [It 
was  called  Bibractein  Caesar's  time.] 
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AuGiTSTULVS,  the  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  west,  A.  D.  475,  conquered  by  Gdoacer, 
king;  of  the  Hcrnli. 

Augustus  Octavianus  C^sar,  second 
emperor  of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius,  a  se- 
nator, and  Accia,  daughter  of  Julius  and  sis- 
ter to  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
uncle  Caesar,  and  inherited  the  greatest  pai  t 
of  his  fortune.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  four  ;  and  though  only  eighteen  when  his 
uncle  was  murdered,  he  hastened  to  Rome, 
where  his  ingratiated  himself  with  the  senate 
and  people,  and  received  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  two  years  after  as  the  reward  of 
his  hypocrisy.  Though  his  youth  and  his  in- 
experience were  ridiculed  by  his  enemies,  who 
branded  him  with  the  appellation  of  boy,  yet 
he  rose  in  consequence  by  his  prudence  and 
valour,  and  made  war  against  his  opponents, 
on  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  mur- 
dered uncle.  But  when  he  perceived  that  by 
making  him  fight  against  Antony  the  senate 
wished  to  debilitate  both  antagonists,  he 
changed  his  views,  and  uniting  himself  with 
his  enemy,  soon  formed  the  second  triumvir- 
ate, in  which  his  cruel  proscriptions  shed  the 
innocent  bloodofSOOsenators  and  200  knights, 
and  did  not  even  spare  the  life  of  his  friend 
Cicero.  By  the  divisions  which  were  made 
among  the  triumvirs,  Augustus  retained  for 
himself  the  more  important  provinces  of  the 
west,  and  banished,  as  it  were,  his  col- 
leagues, Lepidus  and  Antony,  to  more  dis 
tant  territories.  But  as  long  as  the  murder 
ers  of  Caesar  were  alive,  the  reigning  tyrants 
had  reasons  for  apprehension,  and  there- 
fore the  forcesof  the  triumvirate  were  direct 
ed  against  the  partizans  of  Brutus  and  the 
senate.  The  affair  was  decided  at  Philippi, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  valour  and  conduct 
of  Antony  alone  preserved  the  combined  ar 
mies,  and  effected  the  defeat  of  the  republi 
can  forces.  The  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Brutus  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  in  insolent 
revenge  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Cresar's  statue 
On  his  return  to  Italy,  Augustus  rewarded 
his  soldiers  with  the  lands  of  those  that  had 
been  proscribed  ;  but  among  the  sufferers 
were  many  who  had  never  injured  the  con- 
queror, especially  Virgil,  whn-c  modest  appli- 
cation, [seconded  by  the  powerful  intercession 
of  Maecenas,]  procured  the  restitution  of  his 
property.  I'he  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  Augustus  and  Antony  was  broken  as 
soon  as  the  fears  of  a  third  rival  vanished  away, 
and  the  aspiring  heir  of  Caesar  was  easily  in- 
duced to  take  up  arms  by  the  little  jealousies 
and  resentment  of  Fulvia.  Her  death,  how- 
ever, retarded  hostihties;  the  two  rivals  were 
reconciled;  their  united  forces  were  success- 
fully directed  against  the  younger  Pompey  ; 
and,  to  strengthen  their  friendship,  Antony 
agreed  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augus- 
tus. But  as  this  step  was  pohtical^  and  not 
dictated  by  affection,  Octavia  was  slighted, and 
Antony  resigned  himself  to  the  pleasures  and 
company  of  the  beautiful  Cleopatra.  Augus- 
tus was  incensed,  and  immediatel}'  took  up 
aims  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  sister,  and 


perhaps  more  eagerly  to  remove  a  man  whose 
power  and  existence  kept  him  in  continual 
alarms,  and  made  him  dependent.  Both  par- 
ties met  at  Actium,  B.  C.  31,  to  decide  tho 
fate  of  Rome.  Antony  was  supported  by  all 
the  power  of  the  east,  and  Augustus  by  Italy. 
Cleopatra  tied  from  the  battle  with  50  ships, 
and  her  flight  ruined  the  interest  of  Antony 
who  followed  her  into  Egypt.  The  conqueror 
soon  after  passed  into  Egypt,  besieged  Alexan- 
dria, and  honoured,  with  a  magnificent  fune- 
ral, the  unfortunate  Roman  and  the  celebrat- 
ed queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  the 
victor's  triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  to  com- 
mit suicide.  After  he  had  established  peace 
all  over  the  world,  Augustus  shut  up  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  Janus  the  year  our  Saviour 
was  born.  [This  temple  was  thrice  closed 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  remained 
closed  the  last  time  for  about  12  years.]  It 
is  said  he  twice  resolved  to  lay  down  the  su- 
preme power,  immediately  after  the  victory 
obtained  over  Antony;  and  afterwards  on  ac- 
count of  his  ill  health  ;  but  his  friend  Maece- 
nas dissuaded  him,  and  observed,tha  the  would 
leave  it  to  be  the  prey  of  the  most  powerful, 
and  expose  himself  to  ingratitude  and  to  dan- 
ger. He  died  at  Nola,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  A.  U.  14,  after  he  had  held  the  sove- 
reign power  during  44  years,  [reckoning  from 
the  battle  of  Actium.]  Augustus  was  an  ac- 
tive emperor,  and  consulted  the  good  of  the 
Romans  with  the  most  anxious  care.  He  vi- 
sited all  the  provinces  except  Africa  and  Sar- 
dinia, and  his  consummate  prudence  and  ex- 
perience gave  rise  to  many  salutary  laws  ; 
but  it  may  be  said,  that  he  finished  with  a 
good  grace  what  he  began  with  cruelty. 
While  making  himself  absolute,  he  took  care 
to  leave  his  countrymen  the  shadow  of  liber- 
ty ;  and  if  under  the  character  and  office  of 
perpetual  tribune,  of  priest  and  imperator, 
he  was  invested  with  all  the  power  of  sove- 
reignty, he  guarded  against  offending  the 
jealous  Romans  by  not  assuming  the  regal 
title.  His  refusal  to  read  the  letters  he  found 
after  Pompey's  defeat  arose  more  from  fear 
than  honour,  and  he  dreaded  the  discovery  ot 
names  wiiich  would  have  perhaps  united  to 
sacrifice  his  ambition.  His  good  qualities,  and 
many  virtues  he  perhaps  never  possessed, 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen 
of  adulation  or  gratitude,  in  the  poems  of 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  To  distinguisii 
himself  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Octavii,and 
if  possible,  to  suppress  the  remembrance  of 
his  uncle's  violent  fate,  he  aspired  after  a 
new  title  ;  and  the  submissive  senate  yielded 
to  his  ambition,  by  giving  him  the  honourable 
appellation  of  Augustus.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  licentiousness  and  adultery  by  his 
biographer ;  but  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship,  which  in 
some  instances  he  possessed,  made  some 
amends  for  his  natural  foibles.  He  was  am- 
bitious of  being  thought  handsome  ;  and  as  he 
was  publicly  reported  to  be  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, according  to  his  mother's  declaration,  he 
wished  his  flatterers  to  represent  him  with  the 
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figure  and  attributes  of  that  god.  Like 
Apollo,  his  eyes  were  clear,  and  he  affected 
to  have  it  thought  that  they  possessed  some 
divine  irradiation;  and  was  well  pleased,  if, 
when  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  any  body,  they 
held  down  their  eyes  as  if  overcome  by  the 
glaring  brightness  of  the  sun.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  learning  ;  he  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote 
some  tragedies,  besides  memoirs  of  his  life- 
and  other  works,  all  now  lost.  He  was  mar 
ried  three  times  ;  to  Claudia,  tf  Scribonia, 
and  to  Livia  ;  but  he  was  unhappy  in  his  ma- 
trimonial connexions,  and  his  only  daughter, 
Julia,  by  Scribonia,  disgraced  herself  and  her 
father  by  the  debauchery  and  licentiousness 
of  her  manners.  He  recommended,  at  his 
death,  his  adopted  son  Tiberius  as  his  succes 
sor.  He  left  his  fortune  partly  to  Tiberius 
and  to  Drusus,  and  made  donations  to  the  ar- 
my and  Roman  people.  Virgil  wrote  his 
heroic  poem  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  whom 
he  represented  under  the  character  of  ^Eneas 
Sueton.  in  vita. — Horal. — Virgil. — Paus. — 

Tacit. — Patercul.  — Dio. — Cass. — Ovid. 

The  name  of  Augustus  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman 
empire  as  a  personal,  and  the  name  of  Cmsar 
as  a  family  distinction.  In  a  more  distant 
period  of  the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus 
was  given  only  to  the  emperor,  while  that  of 
Caesar  was  bestowed  on  the  second  person  in 
the  state,  who  was  considered  aspresumptive 
heir. 

AviDius  CASSius,a  man  saluted  emperor 
A.  D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  months, 
and  was  assassinated  by  a  centurion.  He  was 
called  a  second  Catiline,  from  his  excessive 
love  of  bloodshed.     Diod. 

RcFUS  Festus  Avienus,  a  poet  in  the 
age  of  Theodosius,  who  translated  the  phse- 
nomena  of  Aratus,  [the  Periegesis  of  Diony- 
sius,  the  History  of  Livy,  and  ^sop's  Fables 
into  verse  ;  and  wrote  also  a  poetical  "  De 
foription  of  the  maritime  coasts,"  and  some 
other  pieces-  His  geographical  poems,  and 
a  iew  others,  have  been  edited  by  Wernsdoff, 
in  the  Poctct  Lafini  Minores.  The  best  ed 
tion  of  the  Fables  is  that  of  Cannegieter, 
Amst.  173I,in8vo.  He,  however,  assigns 
them  to  Flavins  Avianus,  whom  he  makes 
lo  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.] 

AviTUS  Alcimus,  [a  bishop  of  Vienna  in 
France,  nephew  to  Marcus  Msecilius  Avitus, 
emperor  of  the  west,  and  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Clovis,  the  first  christian  king  of 
France,  and  contributed  to  his  conversion. 
He  wrote  letters  on  various  subjects,  chiefly 
controversial,  sermons,  and  a  poem  on  the 
Mosaic  history.  His  works  are  published  by 
Simond,  in  8vo.  1643.  His  poenis  have  been 
printed  separately,  at  Frankfort  in  1507,  at 
Paris  in  1509,  and  at  Lyons  in  1536.] 

AuLERci.  [Under  this  name  are  reckoned 
three  nations  of  Gaul.  The  Aulerci  Bran- 
novices,  contiguous  to  the  yEdui,  and  subject 
to  them,  answering  to  what  is  now  Morieime. 
— The  Aulerci  Cenomani,  situate  between 
lie 


the  Sarta  or  Sarle,  and  the  Lfedus,  two  of  the 
northern  branches  of  theLiger.  Their  coun- 
try is  now  Mans — -The  Aulerci  Eburones, 
on  the  left  bank  ofnlie  Sequana  or  Seine,  be- 
low Lutetia  or  Paris,  answering  now  to  the 
diocese  of  Evreux.] 

AcLETES,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Pto- 
lemean  kings,  father  to  Cleopatra. 

AuLis,  a  town  of  Bceotia  opposite  to  Chal- 
CIS  on  the  sea-coast,  where  all  the  Greeks 
conspired  against  Troy.  They  were  detain- 
ed there  by  contrary  winds,  hy  the  anger  of 
Uiana,  whose  favourite  stag  had  been  killed 
by  Agamemnon.  To  appease  the  resent- 
ment ot  the  goddess,  Agamemnon  was  oblig- 
ed to  sacrifice  his  own  daughter  Iphigenia, 
whom,  however)  Diana  spared,  by  substitut- 
ing a  ram.  [No  traces  of  Aulis  remain  at 
the  present  day,  but  there  are  two  harbours 
still  to  be  found  here,  called  Megalo  and 
Mikro  Balhy.]  Firg.  Mn.  4,  v.  426.— Ouirf. 
Met.  12,  V.  9,  k.c.—Homtr.  II.  2,  v.  303. 

AuLOJV,  [a  hill  of  Italy  near  Tarentum, 
whose  wine  equalled  the  Falernian.  Horat, 
2,  od.  6,  V.  18. A  valley  of  Palestine,  ex- 
tending along  the  banks   of  Jordan,  called 

also  Magnus  Campus. Another  in  Syria, 

between  the   ridges  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus.]     Paus. 
AuLUs,  a  praenomen    common  among  the 

Romans. Gellius.     vid.  Gellius. 

AuKELiA  LEX,  was  enacted  [A.  U.  C.  683, 
and  ordained  that  judices  or  jurymen  should 
be  chosen  from  the  Senators,  Equitcs,  and 

Tribuni  iErarii.] Another,  A.  U.  C.  678. 

It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the  Lex  Cornelia, 
and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold  other  offi- 
ces after  the  expiration  of  the  tribuneship. 

AuRELiANUS,  emperor  of  Rome  after  Fla- 
vius  Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished 
his  soldiers  with  unusual  severity.  He  ren- 
dered himself  famous  for  his  military  charac- 
ter ;  and  his  expedition  against  Zenobia,  the 
celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra,  gained  him 
great  honour.  He  beautified  Rome,  was  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor,  and  the  author  of  many 
salutary  laws.  He  was  naturally  brave  ;  and 
in  all  the  battles  he  fought,  it  is  said  he  kill- 
ed no  less  than  800  men  with  his  own  hand. 
In  his  triumph  he  exhibited  to  the  Romans 
people  of  15  different  nations,  all  of  which 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  first  empe- 
ror who  wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glorious 
reign  of  six  years,  as  he  marched  against  the 
northern  barbarians,  he  was  assassinated  A. 
D.  275,  29th  January.  [A  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  against  his  life  by  one  of  his  se- 
cretaries who  was  accused  of  extortion. 
Dreading  the  effects  of  the  emperor's  dis- 
pleasure, this  person  counterfeited  his  mas- 
ter's hand,  and  shewed  to  the  principal  ofli- 
cers  a  Icng  list  containing  their  names  mark- 
ed down  for  death.  Without  suspecting  or 
examiningthefraud,  they  immediately  resolv- 
ed to  save  their  own  lives  by  taking  that  of 
the  emperor.  They  effected  their  purpose 
on  a  march  between  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
clea.] 
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[  A-URELiivNi.    fjrf.  Genabum.] 

AcKEi.ius,  emperor   of  Rome.    tid.  Aa- 

tonius  Bassianus. Victor,  an    historian  iu 

the  age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  compositions 
are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  men,  and 
a  biography  of  all  the  Cajsars  to  Julian.  [He 
was  bora  in  Africa  of  obscure  parents.  He 
came  to  Rome  in  search  of  employment,  and 
was  raised  by  his  merit  to  the  most  import- 
ant offices  in  the  state.  He  was  consul  with 
Valentinian,  A.  D.  369-]  The  best  editions 
of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of  Artzenius,  Amst. 

1733,  and  theSvo.  of  Pitiscus,  Utr.  1696. 

Antonius,  an  emperor,   vi.d.  Antoninus. 

AuREOLus,  a  general  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

Aurora,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Thea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Titan  and  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son 
of  Crius,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  fa- 
ther ;  hence  her  surname  of  Pallantias.  She 
married  Astrseus,  by  whom  she  had  the  winds, 
the  stars,  &c.  Her  amours  with  Tithonus 
and  Cephalus  are  also  famous  ;  by  the  for- 
mer she  had  Memnon  and  ^mathion,  and 
Phaeton  by  the  latter,  (yid.  Cephalus  and 
Tithonus  )  She  had  also  an  intrigue  with 
Orion,  whom  she  carried  to  the  island  of  De- 
les, where  he  was  killed  by  Diana's  arrows 
Aurora  is  generally  represented  by  the  poets 
drawn  in  a  rose-coloured  chariot,  and  open 
ing  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the  east, 
pouring  the  dew  upon  the  earth,  and  makin 
the  flowers  grow.  Her  chariot  is  generally 
drawn  by  white  horses,  and  she  is  covered 
with  a  veil.  Nox  and  Somnus  fly  before  her, 
and  the  constellations  of  heaven  disappear 
at  her  approach.  She  always  sets  out  be- 
fore the  sun,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  his  ris- 
ing.    The  Greeks  call  her  Eos.     Homer.  II 

8,  Od.  10,  Hymn,  in  Verier. — Ovid.  Met.   I 

9,  15 — Apollod.  1,  Z.—Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  533. 
—  Varro.  de  L.  L-  5,  &c. — Hesiod.  Theog. — 
Hygin.  pref.  fab. 

AcRUNCi,  [a  people  of  Latium,  on  the  coast 
towards  Campania,  south-east  of  the  Volsci.] 

Au8ci,  a  people  of  [Gallia  Aquitania 
Their  capital  was  Ausci,  now  Auch,  on  the 
Ger,  one  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Ga- 
rumna  or  Garonne.^ 

AusER,  AusERis,  and  Anser,  a  river  of 
Etruria,  which  [falls  intothe  sea  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Arnus.  It  is  now 
the  Serchio.'] 

Ausojf,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from 
whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy,  are  de- 
scended,    [vid.  Au?onia.] 

Ai;soNiA,one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Italy, 
which  it  received  from  Auson,the  son  of  Ulys 
ses.  If  Virgil  makes  ^neas  speak  of  Auso- 
nia,  it  is  by  anticipation.  [Ausouia  was  a 
name  properly  applied  to  the  whole  southern 
part  of  Italy,  through  which  the  Ausones,  one 
of  the  ancient  races  of  Italy,  had  spread  them- 
selves. Its  derivation  from  Auson  is  a  mere 
fable.  The  sea  on  the  south-east  coast  was 
for  a  long  time  called  from  them  Mare  Au- 
sonium.      The   Opini  and  Samnites     were 


branches  of  the  Ausones,  especially  the  for- 
mer.]    Firg.  JEn.  3,  v.  171. 

Decim.  Magnus  Ausonius,  a  poet,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  Gaul,  in  the  4th  century. 
He  was  preceptor  to  Gratian,  son  of  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  and  made  consul  by  means 
of  his  pupil.  The  thanks  he  returned  the 
emperor  Gratian  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
poems,  which  were  too  often  hurried  for 
publication,  and  consequently  not  perfect.  He 
wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome,  an  useful 
performance,  now  lost.  His  style  is  occasion- 
ally obscene.  [The  best  editions  of  Ausoni- 
us are,  that  of  Tollius.  Amst.  l761,in8vo. 
and  the  Delphini  of  1730.] 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  augurs,  vid.  Augures. 

AusTER,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  south, 
whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  flowers  as 
well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain. 
Firg.  Ed.  2,  v.  58.  vid.  Venti. 

AuTOCHTHOifES,  [an  appellation  assumed 
by  some  nations,  and  in  particular  by  the 
Athenians,  importing  that  they  sprang  from 
the  soil  which  they  inhabited.  The  Atheni- 
ans wore,  as  emblematic  of  this,  golden  grass- 
hoppers in  their  hair  ;  this  insect  being  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  origin.  The  name  is 
derived  from  otuToc  ipse,  and  x^an  erra.  The 
Athenians  took  this  name  because  no  foreign 
tribe  had  ever  dispossessed  them  of  their 
country.] 

AuTOLOL.^,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  de- 
scended from  the  Gajtuli.  [They  spread 
themselves  over  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana.] 

AuTOLYCCs,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chione, 
a  daughter  of  Daedalion.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been 
greatly  celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his 
neighbours,  and  mingled  them  with  his  own 
after  he  had  changed  their  marks.  He  did 
the  same  to  Sisyphus  son  of  iEolus  ;  but  Si- 
syphus was  as  crafty  as  Autolyous,  and  he 
knew  his  own  oxen  by  a  mark  which  he 
had  made  under  their  feet.  Autolycus  was  so 
pleased  with  the  artifice  of  Sisyphus,  that  he 
immediately  formed  an  intimacy  with  him, 
and  even  permitted  him  freely  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  daughter  Anticlea,  who  be- 
came pregnant  of  Ulysses,  and  was  soon  after 
married  to  Laertes,  vid.  Sisyphus,  Laertes. 
Hygin.  fab.  200,  kc.—Orid.  Met.  1,  fab.  8.— 
Apollod.  1. — Homer.  Od.  14. 

AuTOMEDON,  a  son  -ef^  Dioreus,  who  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was 
the  charioteer  of  Achilles,  after  whose  death 
he  served  Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity. 
Homer.  II.  9, 16,  kc.—Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  477. 

AuTOMENES,  one  of  the  Heraclidse,  king 
of  Corinth.  At  his  death,  B.  C.  779,  nnual 
magistrates,  called  prytanes,  were  chosen  at 
Corinth,  and  their  power  continued  90  years, 
till  Cypselus  and  his  son  Periander  made 
themselves  absolute. 

AuTOiVOE,  a  daughter   of   Cadmus,  who 
married  AristEeus,  by  whom  she  had  Actseon, 
often  called  Auloneius  heros.     The  death  of 
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li€r  sow  {yid.  Acta?oa)  was  so  paiaful  to  her, 
that  she  retired  from  Boeotia  to  Megara, 
where  she  soon  after  died.  Paus.  1,  c.  44. — 
Hygin.  fab.  \lQ.—Ovid.  Met.  8.  v.  720. 

[AuTRiGONKS,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconeiisis,  among  the  Cantabri.  They  oc- 
cupied what  is  now  the  eastern  hall' of  La 
Monlatia,  the  western  quarter  of  Biscay  and 
.'llava,  and  the  north-eastern  pari  of  Bur- 
gos, riieir  capital  was  Flaviobriga,  no« 
Porto  Gallele.  near  Bilboa.  Mannert,  how- 
ever, makes  it  to  be  Santander.'] 

AutOra,  the  Eure,  a  river  of  Gaul  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

AuxESiA  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who 
came  from  Crete  to  Trcezeae,  where  the  in- 
habitants stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition. 
The  Epidaurians  raised  them  statues  by  or- 
der of  the  oracle,  when  their  country  was 
become  barren.  They  were  held  in  great 
veneration  at  Troezene.  Herodot.  5,  c.  82. — 
Paus.  2,  0.  30. 

AxENUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine 
sea.  The  word  signifies  inhospitable,  which 
was  highly  applicable  to  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  [It  took 
the  name  of  Euxinus  after  the  coast  was  set- 
tled by  Grecian  colonies.]  Ovid.  4.  Trisl  4, 
V.  56. 

AxiocHtJS,  a  philosopher,  to  whom  Plato 
tledicated  a  treatise  concerning  death. 

AxioN  brother  of  Alphesiboea,  murdered 
Alcmseon,  his  sister's  husband,  because  he 


wished  to  recover  from  her  a  golden  neck- 
lace,    vid.  Alcmaeon  and  Alphesiboea. 

AxiOTHEA,  a  woman  who  regularly  went 
in  a  man's  dress  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Plato. 

.Axius,  [the  largest  river  in  Macedonia, 
rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scardius,  and, 
after  a  course  of  80  miles,  forming  an  exten- 
sive lake  near  its  mouth.  It  falls  into  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  is  now  the  Vardari.] 

AxoNA,  ariver  of  Belgic  Gaul,  which  falls 
into  the  Seine  below  Paris ;  [now  the  Jiisne.^ 

AxUR.  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  [vid.  Anxur.J 

AzAN,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia, 
by  Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphi- 
das  and  Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Azania. 
There  was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  Clito- 
rius,  whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine  to 
those  who  drank   them.      Vitruv.   8,  c.   3. — 

Olid.  Met.  15,  v.  322— Paus.  8,  c.  4. [A 

part  of  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  Mare 
Erythraeum  :  now  the  coast  of  Jljan.^ 

AzIris,  a  place  of  Libya,  surrounded  on 
both  sides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with 
trees,  and  watered  by  a  river,  where  Battus 
built  a  town,  [previous  to  founding  Gyrene.] 
Herodot.  4,  c.  157. 

AzoTcs,  [a  celebrated  sea-port  of  Phoe- 
nicia, north-east  of  Ascalon.  It  was  fortified 
by  the  Egyptians  as  a  barrier  against  the  As- 
syrians, and)  according  to  Herodotus,  stood  a 
siege  of  29  years,  about  B.  C.  631.  It  is  now 
Ashdod.~\ 
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xJaBILUS,  an  astrologer  in  Nero's  age,  who 
told  the  emperor  to  avert  the  danger  which 
seemed  to  hang  upon  his  head  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  hairy  comet,  by  putting  all 
the  leading  men  of  Rome  to  death.  His  ad- 
vice was  faithfully  followed.  Sueton.  in  JVer. 
c.  36. 

Babylon,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  ha't  100  brazen  gates  ;  and  its 
walls,  which  were  cemented  with  bitumen, 
and  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  by  the 
activity  of  Semiramis  [were  in  compass  60 
miles  or  480  stadia,  in  thickness  87  feet,  in 
height  350  feet.  They  were  built  of  bricks, 
and  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  a  vast 
ditch.  The  whole  number  of  streets  was 
50,  the  city  being  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  from  the  25  gates  on  each  side  of 
it,  as  many  streets  cutting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  There  were  also  four  half  streets, 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  next  the 
■walls,  each  of  them  200  feet  wide,  the  rest 
being  about  150  feet.  Each  side  of  the  square 
which  formed  the  city  was  15  miles.  Baby- 
lon, however,  was  greater  in  appearance  than 
reality,  nearly  one  half  of  the  city  being  ta- 
ken up  with  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds. 
It  was  founded,  as  some  say,  by  Semiramis, 
and  according  to  others,  by  Bel  us,  who  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Nimrod.]  It  wns  taken  by  Cvrus  B.  C. 
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538,  after  he  had  drained  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  into  a  new  channel,  and  marched 
his  troops  by  night  into  the  town  through 
the  dried  bed ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  fate  of 
the  extensive  capital  was  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs  till  late  in 
the  evening.  [It  is  memorable  for  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  April  31,  B.  C.  323.] 
Iti  greatness  was  so  reduced  in  succeeding 
ages,  according  to  Pliny's  observations,  that 
in  his  time  it  was  but  a  desolate  wilderness, 
and  at  present  the  place  where  it  stood  is  un- 
known to  travellers.  The  inhabitants  were 
early  acquainted  with  astrology.  [A  few 
vestiges  of  this  famous  city  remain  at  a  town 
called  Hillah,  or  Ehigo,  about  47  miles  south 
of  Bagdad.  The  causes  of  the  decline  of 
Babylon  may  be  seen  under  Seleucia.'\  Plin. 
6,  c.  26.— Herodot.  1,  2,  3.— Justin.  1,  &c.— 
Diod.  2. — Xenoph.  Cyrop.  7,  &c. — Propert. 
3,  el.  11,  V.  21.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  2.— Mar- 
tial. 9,  ep.  77. There   was  also   a   city  of 

the  same  name  in  Egypt,  [north  of  Memjihi?, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Per- 
sians during  this  invasion  of  Cambyses.  A 
quarter,  retaining  the  name  of  Baboul  or 
Babilon,  in  the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  marks  its 
position.] 

Babylonia,  a  large  province  of  Assyria, 
of  which  Babylon  was  the  capital.  The 
inhabitants  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and 
afterwards  became  very  powerful. — The  sur- 
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name  of  Seleucia,  which  rose  from  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  under  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der.    P/m.6,  c.  26. 

Baeyrsa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Artaxata, 
[where  were  kept  the  treasures  of  Tigra- 
nes  and  Artabanus.]    Strab-  1 1. 

Bacch^e,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Pans 
2,  c.  7. 

Bacchanalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus at  Rome,  the  same  as  the  Uionysia  of 
the  Greeks,  rid.  D.onysia 

Bacchantes,  [)riestesses  of  Bacchus,  who 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  or 
gies  almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  i^y,  witii 
a  thyrsus  and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks 
are  wild,  and  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and 
clash  different  musical  instruments  together. 
They  are  also  called  Thyades  and  M^nades. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  V.  592.— Horat.  3,  od.  25.— Pro- 
pert.  3,  el.  21. — Lucan.  1,  v.  674. 

BACCHiADiE,  a  Corinthian  family  descend- 
ed from  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Dionysius.  In 
their  nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report, 
lore  to  pieces  Actffion,sonof  Melissus,  which 
so  enraged  the  father,  that  before  the  altar 
he  entreated  the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  son,  and  immediately  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.  Upon  this  the  Bacchi- 
adae  were  banished,  and  went  to  settle  in  Si- 
cily, between  Pachynum  and  Pelorus.  Ovid. 
Met,  5,  v.  40".— Strab.  8. 

Bacchis  or  Balus,  kingof  Corinth,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Prumnides.  His  successors 
were  always  called  Bacchid(E,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  equity  and  moderation  of  his 
reign.  The  Bacchidse  increased  so  much, 
that  they  chose  one  of  their  number  to  pre- 
side among  them  with  regal  authority,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  sovereign  power  continued  in 
their  hands  near  200  years.  Cypselus  over- 
turned this  institution  by  making  himself  ab- 
solute. Slrab.  8. — Paus.  2,  c.  4. — Herodot.  5, 
c.  92 — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  407. 

BacchIum,  a  small  island  in  the  ^^gean 
sea,  opposite  [Phocaea,  and  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Smyrnasus  Sinus.]  PH71.  5,  c.  3  " 

Bacchius  and  Bithus,  two  celebrated 
gladiators  of  equal  age  and  strength  ;  [who, 
after  conquering  many  competitors,  engaged 
with  each  other  and  died  of  mutual  wounds ;] 
whence  the  proverb  to  express  equality, 
Bithus  contra  Bacchium.  Sueton.  in  Aug. 
—Horat.  1,  Sat.  7,  v.  20. 

Bacchus,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  \yid.  the  end  of 
this  article.]  After  she  had  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  Jupiter,  Semele  was  deceived,  and 
perished  by  the  artifice  of  Juno.  This  god- 
dess, always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours, 
assumed  the  shape  of  Beroe,  Semele's  nurse, 
and  persuaded  Semele  that  the  lover  whom 
she  entertained  was  not  Jupiter,  but  a  false 
lover,  and  that  to  prove  his  divinity  she 
ought  to  beg  of  him,  if  he  really  were  Ju- 
piter, to  come  to  her  bed  with  the  same  ma- 
jesty as  he  courted  the  embraces  of  Ju- 
no. The  artifice  succeeded,  and  when  Ju- 
piter promised  his  mistress  whatever  she 
asked,  Semele  required  \\ixa,  to  visit  her  with 
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all  the  divinity  of  a  god.  Jupiter  was  una- 
ble to  violate  his  oath,  and  Semele  unwilling 
to  retract  it ;  therefore,  as  she  was  a  mor- 
tal, and  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupi- 
ter, she  was  consumed  and  reduced  (o  ash- 
es. The  child,  of  which  she  had  been  preg- 
nant for  seven  months,  was  with  difficulty 
saved  from  the  flames,  and  put  in  his  father's 
thigh,  where  he  remained  the  fuli  time  he  na- 
turally was  to  have  been  in  his  mother's 
womb.  From  this  circumstance  Bacchus 
has  been  called  Eimattr.  According  to 
some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Achelous,  sav- 
ed him  from  the  flames.  There  are  diflPerent 
traditions  concerning  the  manner  of  his  edu- 
cation. Ovid  says,  that  after  his  birth,  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  aunt  Ino,  and  after- 
wards intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  nymphs 
of  Nysa.  Lucian  supposes  that  Mercury 
carried  him,  as  soon  as  born,  to  the  nymphs 
of  Nysa;  and  ApoUonius  says,  that  he  was 
carried  liy  Mercury  to  a  nymph  in  the  island 
of  Eubcea,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  pow- 
er of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support,  that  Naxos  can  boast 
of  the  place  of  his  education,  under  the 
nymphs  Philii,  Coronis,  and  Clyda.  Pausa- 
nias  relates  a  tradition  which  prevailed  in 
the  town  of  Brasise  in  Peloponnesus ;  and 
accordingly  mentions,  that  Cadmus,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  daughter's  amours,  shut 
her  up,  with  her  child  lately  born,  in  a  cof- 
fer, and  exposed  them  on  the  sea.  The  cof- 
fer vi'as  carried  safe  by  the  waves  to  the 
coast  of  Brasife  ;  but  Semele  was  found  dead, 
and  the  child  alive.  Semele  was  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  pro- 
perly educated.  This  diversity  of  opinions 
shows  that  there  were  many  of  the  same 
name.  Diodorus  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero 
of  a  greater  number  ;  but  among  them  all, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  merit  of  the  rest.  Bacchus  is 
th"  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians,  and  his  history 
is  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  traditions  con- 
cerning tkat  ancient  king.  Bacchus  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and 
was  cut  to  pieces  ;  but  the  son  of  Semele 
was  not  then  born  ;  this  tradition  therefore  is 
taken  from  the  history  of  Osiris,  who  was 
killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and  the  wor- 
hip  of  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by  Or- 
pheus into  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Bac- 
chus. In  his  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the 
island  of  Naxos,  and  carried  away  by  some 
mariners  whom  he  changed  into  dolphins,  ex- 
cept the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  con- 
cern at  his  mis'brtune.  His  expedition  into 
the  east  is  most  celebrated.  He  marched  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  composed  of  men  as 
well  as  of  women,  all  inspired  with  divine 
fury,  and  armed  with  thyrsuses,  cymbals,  and 
other  musical  instruments.  The  leader  was 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Fan  and  Silenus,  and 
all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests  were  easy  and 
without  bloodshed  ;  the  people  easily  submit- 
ted, and  gratefully  elevated,  to  the  rank  of  a 
od  the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use  of  tlie 
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vine,  the  cultivation  of  the   earth,  and  the 
manner  of  making  honey.     Amidst  his  bene- 
volence   to   mankind,  he  was   relentless  in 
punishing  all  want  of  respect  to  his  divinity  ; 
and  the  punishment  he  inflicted  ;»n  Pentheus. 
Agave,  Lycurgus,  &c.   is  well  known.     He 
hasreceivedthenanies  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Ly- 
aeus,  Evan,  Thyonaeiis,  Psilas,  fcc.  which  are 
partly  derived  from  the  places  where  he  re 
ceived  adoration,  or  from  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served in  his  festivals.     As  he  was  the  god  of 
vintage,  of  wine,  and  of  drinkers,  he  is  gen- 
rally  represented  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy 
leaves,  with  a  thyrsusin  his  hand.     His  figure 
is  that  of  an  effeminate  young  man,  to  denote 
the  joys  which  commonly  prevail  at  feasts  ; 
and  sometimes  that  of  an  old  man,   to  teacli 
us  that  wine  taken  immoderately  will  ener 
vate  us,  consume  our  health,  render  us  loqua- 
cious and  childish  like  old  men,  and  unable 
to  keep   secrets.     The   panther  is  sacred    to 
him,  because  he  went  in  his  expedition  cover 
ed  with  the  skin  of  that  beast.     The  magpye 
is  also  his  favourite  bird,  because  in  triumph 
people  were  permitted  to  speak  with  bold 
ness  and  liberty.     Bacchus  is  some'imes  re 
presented  like  an  infant, holding  athyrsus  an  t 
clusters  of  grapes  with  a  horn.     He  often  ap- 
pears naked,  and  riding  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus,  who  was  his 
foster-father.     He   also  sits  upon  a  celestial 
globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is  then  the 
same  as  the   sun,  or  Osiris   of  Egypt.     The 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally  called  Orgie?, 
Bacchanalia,  or  Uionysia,  were  introduced  in- 
to Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus  and  his 
daughters.  The  infamous  debaucheries  which 
arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  festival 
are  well  known,  vid.  Dionysia.     The  amours 
of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.     He  married 
Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken  by  The 
ECUS  in  the  island  of  Xaxos  ;  and  by  her   he 
liad  many  children,  among  whom  were  Cera 
nus,Thoas,ffinopion,Tauropolis,&c.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  was  the  father  of  Hymenaeus, 
whom  the  Athenians  made  the  god  of  H'larriage. 
The  Egyptians  sacrificed  pigs  to  him  before 
the  doors  of  their  houses.     The  fir-tree,  the 
yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  ivy,  and  the  vine, 
were  sacred  to  him  ;  and  the  goat  was  gene- 
rally sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of  the  great 
propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  the  vine. 
According  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who  ever 
wore  a  crown.     His  beauty  is  compared  to 
that  of  Apollo,  and,  like  him,  he  is  represented 
with  fine  hair  loosely  flowing  down  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  is  said  to  possess  eternal  youth. 
Sometimes  he  has  horns,  either  because  he 
taught  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  with  oxen, 
or  because  Jupiter,  his  father,  appeared  to 
him  in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  the  shape 
of  a  ram,  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with 
water.     Bacchus   went  down  to  hell  to  re- 
cover his  mother,  whom    Jupiter  willingly 
made  a  goddess,  under  the  name  of  Thyone. 
The  three  persons  of  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
which  Diodorus  mentions,  are,  the  one  who 
conquered  the  Indies,  and  is  surnamed  the 
bsardad  Bacchus;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pro- 
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serpine,  who  was  represented  with  horns  ; 
and  the  son  of  Jupiter  andSemele,  called  the 
Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those  mentioned  by 
Cicero  are,  a  son  of  Proserpine  :  a  son  of 
Nisus,  who  built  Nysa;  a  son  of  Caprius, 
who  reigned  in  the  Indies  ;  a  son  of  Jupiter 
and  the  moon  ;  and  a  son  of  Thyone  and  Ni- 
sus. [The  worship  ol  Bacchus  came  origin- 
ally from  India.  'l"he  very  name  Aiovofrof, 
which  tlie  Greeks  commonly  give  to  this  De- 
ity, clearly  proves  the  fact.  Amucra  means 
the  god  (Aif)  from  mount  JN'ysa  in  India. 
Wine  was  selected  as  the  symbol  of  this  wor- 
ship, inasmuch  as  the  feelings  of  exhiliration 
produced  by  it  were  supposed  to  be  a  type  of 
those  pure  and  rapturous  feelings  which  would 
be  experienced  by  the  faithful  after  death.  The 
fable  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus  points  also  to  an 
Eastern  origin.  Bacchus  is  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter (the  Dis  of  the  Eastern  nations)  and  of 
Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  (i.  e.  the  Ori- 
ental.) When  the  Greeks  fabled  that  Bac- 
chus went  on  an  expedition  to  Asia,  they  mere- 
ly reversed  the  true  order  ot  events,  mak- 
ing Bacchus  one  of  their  own  pretended  dei- 
ties. Philostratus  in  Fit.  Jpollon.  Tyan.  2, 
8,  56. — Herodotus.  3,97. — Strabo.  15.~-Kan- 
ne^s  Mylkologit  der  Gnechen.  Sect  31.] 
Cic.  de  JVal.  D.  2  and  3.— Paws.  2,  c.  22,  37, 
1.  3,  c.  24,1.  5,  c.  \9,kc.—HerudoL  l,c.  150, 
1.  2,  c.  42,  48,  49.  Plut.  in  hid.  8^  Osir. — 
Diod.  1,  3,  &o. — (Jrpheus  in  Dionys. — Apol- 
lod.  1,  c,  9, 1.  3,  c.  4,  kc.—  Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab. 
3,  &c.  Amor,  3,  1.  3,  fast.  3,  v.  715.— Jf^- 
gin.  fab.  155,  167,  kc.—Plin.  7,  c.  56,  1.  8, 
c.  2,  1.  36,  c.  5.-' Homer.  II.  6.— Lad.  de 
fals.  Rtl.  1,  c.  22.— Firg.G.  2,  kc.—Euripid. 
in  Bacch. — Lucian.  de  Sacrific.  de  Baccho.  in 
dial  Doer. — Oppian.  in  Cyneg. — Philostrat. 
1,  Icon.  c.  50. — Seiiec  in  Chor.  (Edip. — Mav 
Hal.  8,  ep.  27, 1.  14,  ep.  107. 

BACCHYLiDES,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew 
to  Simonides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wrote  the 
praises  of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have 
been  preserved.  [He  is  reckoned  the  last  of 
the  nine  lyric  poets  of  Greece.  Horace  is 
said  to  have  imitated  him  in  some  of  his 
pieces,  particularly  in  the  15th  Ode  of  the  1st 
Book.     He  flourished  B.  C  452  ] 

Bacenis,  a  wood  in  Germany,  [generally 
supposed  to  be  a  part  &i  the  Hercynia  Silva, 
and  to  have  been  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Fulda  or  Vol,  which  flows  into  the  Visurgis.] 
Cas.  Bell.  Gall.  &,c.\0. 

Bacis,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Boeotia, 
Cic.  1,  de  Div.  c.  34. 

Bactra  (oruffi,)  now  Balk,  the  capital  of 
Bactriana,  on  the  river  Bactrus  in  Asia,  [It 
was  called  likewise  Zariaspa,  a  name  which 
Strabo  also  applies  to  the  river  on  which  it 
was  situate.]     Firg   G.  2,  v.  12Q.—Strab.  2. 

BactrIa  or  Bactri.\na,  [a  country  of 
Asia,  bounded  by  Aria  on  the  west,  the  moun- 
tains of  Paropamisus  on  the  south  ;  the  Emo- 
di  monies  on  the  east  ;  and  Sogdiana  on  the 
north.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
Bactrus.  The  Buctrians  were  reckonedgood 
soldiers,  and  were  always  at  war  either 
ainong  themselves  or  their  neighbours.   They 
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were  enemies  to  every  kind  of  luxury.  Their 
old  people  they  exposed  after  a  certain  age. 
to  fierce  mastiffs,  which  they  kept  for  thaf 
purpose,  and  called  sepulchral  dogs.]  They 
were  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Curt  4,  c.  6,  fcc.  Plin.  6,  c.  ZS.—IIerodol. 
1  and  3. 

Bactrus,  [a  river  of  Bactria.  whence  the 
country  received  its  ancient  nacpe.  It  flowed 
by  the  capital,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Dt- 
hash.]     Lucan.3,v.261 

Bacuntius,  a  river  of  Paunonia,  which 
falls  into  the  Save,  [in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sirmium.     It  is  now  the  Bossut.^ 

Badia,  a  town  of  [Hi-pania  Baetica,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  present  Badajos.]  Vai 
Max.  3,  c.  7. 

Baduhenn^,  [Lucus,']  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Frisii,  where  900  Roman 
were  killed.     Tacit.  4,  ^nn.  c.  73. 

B^BiA  i.EX  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 
4  preiors  every  other  year.  Liv.  40.— 
Another  law  by  M.  Baebius  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  which  forbade  the  division  of  the 
lands,  whilst  it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  possessors,  and  to  be  divided 
among  the  people.     Jlppian.  1. 

[BiKTicA,  vid.  Hispania.] 

B^Tis,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part 
of  the  country  has  received  the  name  of  Biz- 
tica.  [Its  sources  were  surrounded  by  the 
chain  of  Mens  Orospeda.  At  its  mouth  was 
the  island  of  Tartessus,  the  name  of  which 
was  anciently  also  applied  to  the  river,  pre- 
vious to  that  of  Baeti^.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  called  this  river  Cirtium  and 
Certis,  aud  the  Arabians  Ciritus,  derived,  as 
is  supposed,  from  the  oriental  term  Kiriath,  a 
town,  and  denoting  the  river  of  towns,  from 
the  great  number  of  those  which  it  watered. 
Its  modern  name,  GuadalquiverA'  a  corrup- 
tion from  the  Moorish  Wadi-al-Kihir,  or 
the  Great  River.] 

[Bagistana,  a  town  of  Media,  south-west 
of  Ecbatana,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
where  the  Gyndes  rises.  Here  was  an  an- 
cient monument  supposed  to  be  that  of  Semi- 
ranus.] 

Bagoas  and  Bagosas,  an  Egyptian  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  so  power- 
ful that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his 
consent.  He  led  some  troops  against  the 
Jews,  and  profaned  their  temple.  He  pois- 
oned Ochus,  gave  his  fle-h  to  cats,  and  made 
knife-handles  with  his  bones,  because  he  had 
killed  the  god  Apis.  He  placed  on  the  throne 
Arses,  the  youngest  of  tlie  slaughtered  prince's 
children,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 
He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C  335,  by  Darius 
[Codomanus,]  whom,  after  raising  to  the 
crown,  he    had  attempted  to  poison.     Diod. 

16  and  17. Another,  greatly  esteemed  by 

Alexander.  Curt-  10,  c.  I. — Plat,  in  ~ikx. 
The  name  of  Bagoas  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Persian  history:  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  were  generally  known  by  that  appel- 
lation. 

Bagrapa,  now  Mfi^erdn.  a  river  of  Africa 


[flowing  between  Ulica  and  Carlhago,  in  for- 
mer days,  though,  at  present,  their  situation  as 
regards  it  is  materially  altered.  It  makes  eu- 
croachmenls  on  the  sea  like  the  Nile,  and 
hence  its  ancient  mouth  is  now  circumscribed 
by  mud,  and  become  a  large  navigable  pond. 
rid.  Carthago  and  Utica.]     Phn.  8,  c.  14. 

Bai^.,  [a  city  of  Campania,  on  a  small  bay 
west  ol  Neapolis,  and  opposite  Puteoli.  It 
was  originally  a  village,  but  the  numerous 
advantages  of  its  situation  soon  rendered  it 
much  frequented  and  famous.  Its  foundation 
IS  ascribed  in  mythology  to  Baius,one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses.  The  cause  of  the  ra- 
pid increase  of  Baige  lay  in  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  surrounding  country,  in  the  beauty  of 
its  own  situation,  in  the  rich  supply  of  shell 
and  other  fish  which  the  adjacent  waters  af- 
forded; and  above  all,  in  the  hot  mineral- 
springs  which  flowed  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  and  formed  a  chief  source  of  at- 
traction to  invalids.  Baiai  was  first  called 
Aqure  Cumanfe.  Numerous  villas  graced 
the  surrounding  country,  and  many  were 
likewise  built  on  artificial  moles  extending  a 
great  distat;ce  into  the  sea.  It  is  now,  owing 
lo  earthquakes  and  inundations  of  the  sea,  a 
mere  waste  compared  with  what  it  once  was. 
The  modern  name  is  Baia.  Many  remains  of 
ancient  villas  may  be  seen  under  the  water.] 
Martial.  1  ,  ep  81. — Horat.  l,ep.  ]. — Sirab, 
5. 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Syria.     Justin.  25,  c.  1. 

Balanea,  [a  town  of  Syria,  north  of  Ara- 
dus,  now  Belnias.j     Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

C.  Balbillus,  a  learned  and  benevolent 
man,  governor  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  wrote 
the  history,  under  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c. 
-22. 

Bai.bInus,  a  Roman,  who,  after  govern- 
ing provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assassi- 
nated the  Gordians,  and  seized  the  purple. 
He  was  some  time  after  murdered  bv  his 
-oldiers,  A.  D.  238. 

Balbus,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  [between 
the  town  of  Clupea  and  the  sea,]  famous  for 
the  retreat  of  Masinissa,  after  he  had  fought 
a  battle  against  Syphax. 

Baleares,  [a  name  applied  anciently  to 
the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  off  the 
coast  of  Spain]  The  word  is  derived  from 
StiKKtiv  to  throiv,  because  the  inhabitants  were 
expert  archers  and  slingers.  We  are  told  by 
Florus,  that  the  mothers  never  gave  their 
children  breakfast  until  they  had  struck  with 
an  arrow  a  certain  mark  in  a  tree.  [The 
Greeks  called  them  Gymnesisc,  either  be- 
cause, according  to  Diodorus,  the  inhabitants 
were  yv/uvoi,  naked,  in  summer,  or  because, 
according  to  Hesychius,  they  went  to  battle 
armed  only  with  a  sling.  Tliey  were  reduc- 
ed by  Metellup,  hence  snrnamed  Balearicus, 
A.  U.  C  631.  By  m.ny,  Ebusus,  now  [vica, 
is  ranked  with  the  Baleares,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Vitruvius.  The  larger  of  these 
islands  was  called  Bal<^f>ris  Major,  hence  ^a- 
jorca,  and  the  smaller,  Balearis  Minor,  hence 
Minorca.  In  the  former  was  Palma,  which 
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still  retains  the  name.    In  the  latter  was  For- 

tus  Magonis,  so  called  by  the  Carthaginians 
from  Mago,  one  of  their  general?,  now  slight 
ly  corrupted  into  Port  Mahon.]  Slrab.  14 
—  Flor.  3,  c.  n.—Dio(l.  5. 

Baj.nkjT]  (baths,)  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public.     In  the  an 
cient  times  simplicity   was  observed,  but  ir 
the  age  of  the  emperors  they  became  expen- 
sive ;  they  were  used  after  walking,  exercise, 
or  labour.,  and  were  deemed  more  necessary 
than  luxurious.     Under  the  emperors  it  be- 
came so  fashionable  to  bathe,  that  withoul 
this  the  meanest  of  the  people  seemed   to  he 
deprived  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  lite. 
There  were  certain  hours  of  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  bathing,  and  a  small  piece  of  money  ad- 
mitted the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  opu- 
lent. In  the  baths  there  were  separate  apart- 
ments for  the  people  to  dress  and  to  undres.^ ; 
and  after  they  had  bathed,  they  commotd} 
covered  themselves,  and  the  hair  was  plucit 
ed  out  of  the  skin,  and  the  body  i  ubbed  ovei 
with  a  pumice  stone,  and  perfumed  to  ren- 
der it  smooth  and  fair.     The  Roman  empe- 
rors generally  built  baths,  and  all  endeavour 
ed  to  eclipse  each  other  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  building.     U  is  said,  that   Dioclesian 
employed  40,000  [christian  slaves]  in  building 
his  baths,  and  when  they  were  finished,  de 
stroyed  the  workmen.     Alexander  Severus 
first  permitted  the  people  to  use  them  in  the 
night,  and  he  himself  often  bathed  with  the 
common  people.     For  some  time   both  sexes 
bathed  promiscuously    and  without  shame, 
and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved  abor-^ 
ti  ve  for  n  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent  cus- 
tom, which  gradually   destroyed  the  morals 
of  the  people.     They  generally  read  in  bath- 
ing, and  we  find  many  compositions  written 
in  the  midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment. 

BA^T1A,  now  St.  Marie  de  Vanze,  a  town 
of  Apulia,  [south-east  of  Venusia.]  Horat- 
3,  od.  4,  v.  15. 

Bapt.e,  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  the  goddess 
of  lasciviousness  and  debauchery  at  Athens. 
Her  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night 
with  great  obscenity.  The  name  is  deriv- 
ed from  CttTTTia  to  wash,  because  the  priests 
bathed  themselves  in    the  most    effeminate 

manner.     Juv.  2,  v.  91 A   comedy  of 

Eupolis,  in  which  women  are  introduceil 
dancing  on  the  stage,  with  all  the  indecent 
gestures  of  common  prostitutes. 

Barathrum,  a  deep  and  noisome  pit  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown.  [It 
had  sharp  spikes  at  the  top  to  prevent  escape, 
and  others  at  the  bottom  to  pierce  and  lace- 
rate the  offender.] The  word  is  applied 

to  the  infernal  regions  by  Val.  Flacc.  2,  v. 
S6  and  192.  [By  the  Greek  writers  it  is  also 
used  to  signify  perdition,  endless  or  hopeless 
misery,  and  likewise  a  wicked  wretch  who 
merits  the  punishment  of  the  bara'hrum  ] 

Barbari,  anameoriginally  appliedtolhosc 
who  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  generally  culled  all 
nations,  except  their  own,  [and  the  Egyp- 
tians,! bv  the  name  of  barbarians.  [The 
1^ 


term  is  derived  by  Damm  from  Ba(uv,  but 
with  the  g  inserted,  and  the  initial  consonant 
repeated,  in  order  to  express  to  the  ear  the 
harsh  pronunciation  of  a  foreigner.  Others 
derive  it'from  the  harsh  sound  /gag  /3ag.  Wc 
are  informed  by  Drusius,  that  the  Syriac  bar 
means,  without,  extra.  The  word  signified 
in  general  with  the  Greeks  no  more  than 
foreigner,  and  did  not  carry  that  odium  with 
it  which  it  does  now.] 

BakbarIa,  [the  name  given  in  the  Peri- 
I'lus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  to  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Afncit  ;  now  Ajan.  It  was  other- 
wise called  Azania.] 

Barbosthkives,  a   mountain   of  Pelopon- 
nesus, \  )  miles  from  Sparta.      Liv.  35,  c.  27. 
l>ARc.a;i,  or  BARcIxiE,  a  warlike  nation  of 
'frjca,  near  Carthage.     Virg.  ^n.  4,  v.  43. 
'  ARCE,  the  nurse  of  Sichseus.     Virg.JEn. 

4,  V.   6i2. [A  city   of  Cyrene   in  Africa. 

Its  true  position  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of 
doubt.  Acccording  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it 
stood  on  the  spot  where  Ptoleraais  was  after- 
wards built,  but  Scylas  and  I'tolemy  are  of 
a  different  opinion.  D'Anville  places  it  south 
of  Ptolemais.  The  city  probably  stood  in- 
land, and  had  a  port  on  the  coast.  D'An- 
ville makes  it  to  be  the  modern  Barca.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  it  was  founded  by  the 
brothers  of  Arcesiiaus  3d,  king  of  Cyrene. 
The  name  however  shows  it  to  be  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin.] 

Barcha,  a  surname  of  a  noble  family  at 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  and  Hamilcar 
were  descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes 
and  influence,  they  excited  a  great  faction, 
wliich  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Carthage 
by  the  name  of  the  Barchinian  Jactiou,  and  at 
last  raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the 
independent  disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust 
or  emolument  in  the  state.  Liv.  21,  c.  2 
and  9. 

Bardi,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes, 
and  published  their  fame  in  their  verses  or 
on  musical  instruments.  They  were  so  es- 
teemed and  respected  by  the  people,  that,  at 
their  sight,  two  armies  who  were  engaged  in 
battle  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted 
to  their  orders.  They  censured  as  well  as 
commended  the  behaviour  of  the  people. 
Lucan.  I,  v.  441.—Strab.  A.—Marcell.  15,  c. 
24. 

Bardyllis,  an  Illyrian  prince,  whose 
daughter  Bircenn  •  married  king  Pyrrhus. 
Phit.  in  Pijrrh. 

BAR(;nsii,  a  people  of  Spain,  [towards  the 
Pyrenees,  above  the  Iberus.]    Liv.  21,  c.  19. 
Barisses.  one  of  the   seven  conspirators 
against  the  usurper  Smerdis.     Clesias. 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
I  in  ihn  di.-trict  of  Peucetia,]  now  called  Bari, 
and  remarkable  for  its  fine  fish.  Horat.  1, 
Sat.  5,  V.  97. 

Bar.sInk  and  Barsicne,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Hercules.  Cassander  or- 
dered her  and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death. 
Justin.  13.  c.  2, 1.  15,  c.  2. — Arrian. 
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Basilia,  [an  island  famous  for  its  amber, 
iu  the  northern  ocean.     It  is  supposed  by 
Mannert  to  have  been  the  southern  extremi 
ty  of  Sweden^  mistaken  by  the  ancients  for 
an  island,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the 

country   to  the   north,     vid.    Abalus A 

city  on  the  Rhenus,  in  the  territory  of  th- 
Rauraci,now  Basle.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  insignificant  fortress,  and  to  have 
increased  iu  the  course  of  time  to  a  large  ci- 
ty. By  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  it  is 
called  Basula.] 

BasilId^i;,  European  Sarmatians, descend- 
ed from  Hercules  and  Echidna.  Mela,  2,  c. 
1. 

BasilIdes,  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who 
with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes, 

tyrant  of  Chios.     Uerodol.  8,  c.   132. A 

family  who   held  an   oligarchical  power   at 

Erythras.     Strab   14. A  priest  of  mount 

Carmel,  who  foretold  many  momentous 
events  to  Vespasian,  when  he  offered  sacri- 
fices. Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  87. — Sueton.  in  Vesp. 
7. 

Basilipotamos.  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Eurotas,  [signifying,  the  king  of  rivers.  The 
Eurotas  is  now  called  the  Vasilijtotamo.^ 
Slrab.  G. 

Basilis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Cyp- 
selus,  near  the  river  Alpheus.  Pans.  8,  c. 
29. 

Basilius,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Africa. 
[born  in  Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor,]  very 
animated  against  the  Arians,  whose  tenets 
and  doctrines  he  refuted  with  Warmth,  bit 
great  ability.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as 
ingenious,  and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  persuasive  orator  and 
the  elegant  writer.  Erasmus  has  placed 
him  in  the  number  of  the  greatest  orators  of 
antiquity.  He  died  in  his  5l3t  year,  A.  D« 
379.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  the  Benedictines,  [3  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1721 
-30. Another,  a  bishop  of  Ancyra,  rank- 
ed by  Epiphanius  among  the  chief  of  the 
Semi-Arians.  He  died  at  the  end  of  lovian's 
reign.] 

BassAREUs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
the  dress  or  long  robe,  called  Bussaris,  which 
his  priests  wore.     Horat.  1,  cd.  18. 

Bassarides,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries 
of  Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which 
seems  derived  from  Bassara,  a  town  of  Libya 
sacred  to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress 
worn  by  his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the 
Thracians.     Persius.  1,  v.  101. 

Bassus  Aufidius,  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who    wrote  on  the   Germanic 

war.     ^uintil.  10,  c.  1. Cajsius,  a  lyric 

poet  in  Nero's  age,  to  whom  Persius  address- 
ed his  6th  satire.  Some  of  his  verses  are  ex- 
tant.  Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, some  of  whose  orations  have  been 
preserved  by  Seneca. 

Bastaun^,  [a  people  who  first  inhabited 
that  part  of  European  Sarmatia,  which  cor- 
responds with  a  part  of  Poland  and  Prussia. 
and  who  afterwards  established  themselves 
in  the  south,  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  Ty- 


ras.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  Russians.] 

Bat.\vi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  the  continent  known  un- 
der the  modern  name  of  [the  United  Provin- 
ces, or  Holland  from  its  being  the  largest  of 
them.  But  the  modern  is  considerably  larg- 
er than  the  ancient  country.]  It  was  called 
by  the  ancients  Batavorum  insula.  Liv.  4j 
c.   15. — Lucan.  1,  v.  431. 

Bathos,  [a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  Al- 
pheus.] 

Bathycles,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Magne- 
sia.    Pans   3.  c.  19. 

Bathtllcs,  a  youth   of  Samos.     Horat. 

ep.  14,  V.  9 The  poet  who  claimed  as  his 

own,  Virgil's  distich,  Node  pluit   iota,  &c. 

bore  also  the  same  name. A  fountain  of 

Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c.  31. 

Baton,  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Persian  affairs.     •'Slrab-  12. 

Batrachomygmachia,  a  poem  describ- 
ing a  _;^^^/i^  between /ro^s  and  mtce,  written 
by  H'imer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes 
separately  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  [Whe- 
ther Homer  Tvrole  this  poem,  or  not,  is  far 
from  being  a  settled  point  among  modern  cri- 
tics. The  be!*t  editions  of  it  are  that  by  Er- 
nesti.in  the  works  of  Homer,  5  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1759,  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  i814;  aad  that  of 
Matthias,  Lips.  1805,  in  8vo.  There  is  also 
the  edition  of  Maittaire,  8vo.  Lond.  1721.] 

Battiades,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus, 
from  hi?  father  Battus.     Ovid,  in  [bin.  v.  53, 

A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyreno 

from  king  Battus.      Hal.  3,  v.  253. 

Battus  1st,  a  Lacedaemonian  who  built 
the  town  of  Cyrene  B.C.  630,  with  a  colony 
from  the  island  of  Thera.  Me  was  son  of 
Polymoestus  and  Phronimc,  and  reigned  in 
the  town  he  had  founded,  and  after  death  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  The  difficulty  with 
which  he  spoke  first  procured  him  the  name 
of  Battus,  Herodot.  4,  c.  155,  &c. — Paus. 
10,  c.  15 The  2d  of  that  name  was  grand- 
son to  Battus  1st,  by  Arcesilaus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne  of  Cyrene, 
and  was  surnamed  Felix,  and  died  554  B.  C. 

Herodot.  4,  c,  159,  &c. A  shepherd  of  Py- 

los,  who  promised  Mercury  that  he  would  not 
discover  his  having  stolen  the  flocks  of  Adme- 
tus  which  Apolh)  tended.  He  violated  his 
promise  and  was  turned  into  a  pumice  stone. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  V.  702. 

Baueo,  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  sought  her  daughter  all  over  thp  world, 
and  gave  her  some  waier  to  quench  her 
thirst      Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia,  who 
with  her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  small 
cottage,  in  a  pr^nurious  manner,  when  Jupi- 
ter and  ercury  travelled  in  di'^gui.se  over 
Asin.  The  gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where 
they  received  the  best  things  it  afford'  d  ;  and 
Jupiter  was  so  pleased  with  their  hospitality, 
that  he  met.amorphosed  their  dwelling  into  a 
magnificent  temple  of  which  Baucis  and  her 
husband  were  made  priests.  After  they  had 
lived  happv  to  an  extreme  old  age,  they  died 
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both  at  the  same  hour,  according  to  their  re- 
quest to  Jupiter,  that  one  might  not  have  the 
sorrow  of  following  the  other  to  the  grave 
Their  bodies  were  changed  into  trees  before 
the  doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid.  Met-  <i, 
631,  &c. 

Bavios  and  MjEvius,  two  stupid  and  ma- 
levolent poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
attacked  the  superior  talents  of  the  contem- 
porary writers,     f^'iig.  Eel.  3. 

Bkbryce,  '<   daughter   of  Danaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.      Moit  au 
Ihors,  however,   attribute   that  character   of 
humanity  to  Hypermne?tra.     vid.  Danaides. 

Bebryces  and  Bebrycii,  a  nation  of  Asia, 
near  Pontus,  of  Thracian  origin,  and  accord- 
ing to  Arrian,  descended  from  Bebryce.  [The 
origm  of  this  people  is  very  uncertain.  Silius 
Italicus,  (3,  V.  420,)  mentions  a  nation  of  this 
name  who  dwelt  in  Gallia  Narbonen?is,  near 
the  Pyrenees.]  They  were  expert  in  the  bat 
lie  of  ihe  Cestus.  The  Argonauts  touched  on 
their  coast  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis. 
Apollod.  l.—Strab.  7  and  12. 

Bebrycia,  an  ancient  name  of  Bithynia, 
from  [the  Bebryces  who  settled  there,  after 
passing  from  Europe.]  Strab. 13. —  Firg.^ii 
5,v.  373. 

[Bedriacum,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  be- 
tween Ylantiia  and  Cremona  ;  according  to 
Cluvier,  the  modern  Caneto,  a  large  village 
on  theleftof  the  O^ /to.  D'Anville,  however, 
makes  it  to  correspond  witli  the  modern  Cuh 
data,  on  the  ri-ht  side  of  that  river.  Mau 
nerl  places  it  about  a  mile  west  of  the  mo- 
dern town  of  Bozsolo.  This  place  was  fa 
mous  for  two  battles  fought  within  a  month 
of  each  other.  In  the  first  Otho  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  generals  of  V'itellius,  and  in  the  se- 
cond. Vitellias  by  Vespasian,  A.  D.  69.  T 
citus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this 
place  BetriacuiH.  But  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and 
later  writ6rs,  Bebrianum.] 

BELBNUS,a  divinityof  the  Gauls, the  same 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Orus  of 
the  Egyptians. 

BELEPnANTES,a  Chaldean,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  told  Alexander  that 
his  entering  Babylon  would  be  attended  with 
fatal  Ciiasequence.s  to  him.  Diod.  17. 

Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Ar- 
baces,  giivf  rnor  of  Media,  that  he  should 
reign  one  day  in  the  place  of  Sardanapalus. 
His  prophecy  was  verified,  and  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  new  king  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  B   C.  }i26.     Diod.  2. 

Bei.GjE.  a  warlike  people  o(  anftient  Gaul, 
separated  from  the  Celts  by  the  rivers  Ma- 
trona  aud  Sequana  [In  the  new  division  of 
Galli;^  made  by  .Augustus,  whose  object  was 
to  render  the  provinces  more  equal  in  extent, 
the  countries  of  the  Helvetii  and  Sequani, 
which  till  that  lime  were  included  in  Gallia 
Cellica,  '.-.ere  added  to  Gallia  Belgica.  The 
Belgae  were  of  German  extraction,  and,  ac- 
cording to  C?esar,  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Gauls.]     Cat.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1  and  2. 

Belgica,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
near  the  Rhine,  [vid.  Gallia] 
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Belgium, [acantonofGallia  Belgica,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  Caesar,  (B.  G.  5, 
c.  24.)  as  a  part  from  the  whole,  and  to  which 
he  assigns  the  Bellovaci,  to  whom  Hirtius 
adds  the  Atrebates.  As  the  Ambiani  were 
situated  between  the  other  two,  they  must 
also  be  included.  These  three  tribes  were 
the  genume  Belgae.]   Cces.  Bell.  Gall.  5,  c  2. 

BklIdes,  a  name  applied  to  Palamedes,  as 
descended  from  Belus.    f^irg.  JEn.  2,  v.  82. 

Beiisama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among 
the  Gaul",  signifying  queen  of  htaven.  Cces. 
Bell.  Gall.  6. 

Bklisarius,  a  celebrated  general,  who,  in 
a  degenerate  and  an  effeminate  age,  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
renewed  all  the  glorious  victories,  battles,  and 
triumphs,  which  ha  I  rendered  the  first  Ro- 
mans 80  distinguished  in  the  time  of  their  re- 
public. H  e  died,  after  a  life  of  military  glory, 
and  the  trial  of  royal  ingratitude,  in  the  565th 
year  of  the  christian  era.  [The  story  of  his 
begging  charity,  with  date  oboluin  Belisario  is 
a  mere  fable,  taking  its  rise  from  some  verses 
o.  Tzetzes.] 

Bellerophon,  son  of  Glaucus  king  of 
Ephyre,  by  Eurymede,  was  at  first  called 
Hi^ipoDous.  The  murder  of  his  brother, 
whom  some  call  A  Icimenus  and  others  Beller, 
jjrocured  him  the  name  of  Bellerophon  or 
murderer  of  Belter.  After  this  murder,  Bel- 
lerophon fled  to  the  court  of  Proetus  king  of 
Argos.  As  he  was  of  a  handsome  appearance, 
the  king's  wife,  called  Anteeaor  Stenoboea,feU 
in  love  with  him ;  and  as  he  slighted  her  pas- 
sion, she  accused  him  before  her  husband  of 
attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Proetus,  unwilling 
to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  punishing 
Bellerophon,  sent  him  away  to  his  father-in- 
law  Jobates  ki  g  of  Lycia,  and  gave  him  a 
letter,  in  which  he  begged  the  king  to  punish 
with  death  a  man  who  had  so  dishonourably 
i  I  eated  his  daughter,  [wirf.  Pelasgi.]  From 
i  hat  circumstance,  all  letters  which  are  of  an 
unfavourable  tendency  to  the  bfarer  have 
been  called  letters  of  Bellerophon.  Jobates,  to 
satisfy  his  son-in-law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  con- 
quer a  horrible  monster  called  ChimsEra,  in 
which  dangerous  expedition  he  hoped,  and 
was  even  assured,  he  must  perish,  {vid.  Chi- 
msera.)  But  the  providence  of  Minerva  sup- 
ported him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  winged 
horse  Pegasus,  he  conquered  the  monster  and 
returned  victorious.  After  this  Jobates  sent 
him  against  the  Solymi,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
him  destroyed  ;  but  he  obtained  another  vic- 
tory, and  conquered  afterwards  the  Ama- 
zons, by  the  king's  orders.  At  his  return 
from  this  third  expedition,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates  ;  but 
he  destroyed  all  his  assassins,  and  convinced 
the  king  that  innocence  is  always  protected 
by  the  gods.  Upon  this,  Jobates  no  longer 
sought  to  destroy  his  life  ;  but  he  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  his 
uccessor  on  the  throne  of  Lycia,  as  he  was 
without  male  issue.  Some  authorshavesup- 
port«d  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven 
upon  the  horse  Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent 
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an  inseot,  which  stung  the  horse,  and  threw 
down  the  rider,  who  wandered  upon  the  earth 
in  the  greatest  melancholy  and  dejection  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  one  generation  before  the 
Trojan    war.     Bellerophon     bad   two  sons, 
Isander,  who  was  killed  in  his  war  against  the 
Solymi,  and  Hippolochus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  after  his  death,  besides  onedaugh 
ter  called   flippoJamia,  who  had  Sarpedon 
by  Jupiter     The  wife  of  Bellerophon  is  call 
ed  Philonce  by  Apollodorus,  and  Achemone  by 
Homer.     Homer.  II  6,  156,  &< . — Juv.  10. 
Jpollod.  %  c.  3,  1.  3,  c.    \.—Hygin.  fab  157 
and  243.  P.  A,  %  c.  18.-He*?orf.  Theog.  \ 
325.— Horat.  4,  od.  1 1,  v.  i6.—Paus.  9,  c.  31 

Bellerus  and  Beller,  a  brother  of  Hip 
ponous.     vid.  Bellerophon. 

BjELLONA,  the  go'idess  of  war,  daughter  to 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  was  called  by  the  Greek: 
Enyo,  and  often  confounded  with  Minerva 
She  was  anciently  called  Duellona,  and  wa/ 
the  sister  of  Mars,  or,  aocordin*  to  others,  hi' 
daughter  or  his  wife.  She  prepared  the  ch^ 
riot  of  Mars  when  he  was  going  to  war  ;  an( 
she  appeared  in  battles  armed  with  a  whip, 
to  animate  the  combatants,  with  'Jishevell  d 
hair,  and  a  torch  in  her  hand.  The  Romans 
paid  great  adoration  to  her  ;  but  she  was  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  Cappado 
cians,  and  chiefly  at  Comana,  where  she  had 
above  3000  priests.  Her  temple  at  Rome 
was  [without  the  city,]  near  the  Porta  Car 
mentalis  In  it  the  senators  gave  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  generals  returt 
ed  from  war.  The  priests  of  this  goddess 
consecrated  themselves  by  great  incisions  ra 
their  body,  and  particularly  in  the  thigh,  of 
which  they  received  the  blood  in  their  hands 
to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddejs.  In  their 
wild  enthusiasm  they  often  predicted  blood- 
shed and  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or  the 
besieging  of  towns.  Juv.  4,  v.  124. —  Varro. 
de  L.  L.  B.—Hesiod.  Theog.  v  270. — Pau.i. 
4,  c.  20.—  Firg.  Mn.  8.  v.  703.— 67a^  Thch. 
2,  V.  718, 1.  7,  v.  73.—[tal.  5.  v.  221. 

Bellonarii,  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

Bellovaci,  a  people  of  Gaul  conquered 
by  J.  Caesar.  They  inhabited  the  modern 
Btauvais.    Cms.  Bell.  2,  c.  4. 

Bellovesus,  a  prince  of  the  Celtse,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle 
Ambigatus      Liv.  5,  c.  34. 

Bei.on,  a  city   of  Hispania   Beetica,  [the 
usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Tingis  in  Afri 
ca.     The  modern  name  Balonia  marks  the 
spot,  though  now  uninhabited.     The  name  is 
sometimes  written  Ba;lon.]     Strab.  3. 

Belus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Ba- 
bylon, about  1800  years  before  the  age  of 
Semiramis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
worshipped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  temple  ofBelus  was  the  most  ancient 
and  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was 
originally  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  temple.  It  had  lofty  towers,and 
it  was  enriched  by  all  the  succeeding  mo- 


narchs  till  the  age  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  hia 
unfortunate  expedition  against  Greece,  plun- 
dered and  demolished  it.  Among  ihe  riches 
it  contained  were  many  statues  of  massy 
gold,  one  of  which  was  40  feet  high.  !n  the 
highest  of  the  towers  was  a  magnificent  bed, 
where  the  priests  daily  conducted  a  woman, 
who,  as  they  said,  was  honoured  with  the 
>  ompany  of  the  god.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jnd.  10. 
— Herodot.'i,  c.    181,  &c. — Strab.   16. — Ar- 

rian.   l.—  DLod.  1.  &c A  king  of  Egypt, 

son   of  Epaphus   and  Lybia,   and   father  of 

'Vgenor..^ Another  son  of  Phoenix   the  son 

of  Agenor,  who  reigned  in  Phoenicia. A 

river  of  Syria,  where  glass  was  first  invented. 
Plin.  5,  c   19. 

Benacus,  alakeof  Italy,  now  Logo  diGar- 
da,  from  which  the  VHncius  flows  into  the 
Po.  [It  is  about  30  miles  in  length  by  8  in 
breadth.  The  modern  name  is  derived  from 
the  Siiall  city  of  Garda,  on  the  north-f-ast 
shore  of  the  lake.]  Firg.  G.  2,  v.  160.  ^n. 
10,  V  205. 

Bendis,  a  name  of  Diana  among  the  Thra- 
cians  and  their  northern  neighbours.  Strab. 
9. — Her  festivals,  called  Bendidia,  were  in- 
troduced frot:!  Thrace  into  Athens. 

Beneventum,  atown  of  the  Hirpini,  built 
by  Diomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  ori- 
'<inal  name  was  Maiei'entinn,  changed  into 
the  more  auspicious  word  of  Beneventum, 
when  the  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  u  after 
thr  conquest  of  Samnium-  [The  Samnites 
had  given  it  the  nameof  Maleventum  onac- 
fount  of  its  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  situ- 
ation of  this  city  was  a  very  important  one, 
since  here  the  main  roads  intersected  each 
other,  from  Latium  into  southern  Italy,  and 
(Vom  Samnium  into  Campania.  Augustus 
«ent  new  colonists  to  this  quarter,  aad  the 
whole  colony  took  the  nameof  Julia  Concor- 
dia. Under  the  Lombards,  Beneventum  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  powerful  dukedom.  It 
abounds  in  remains  of  ancient  sculpture 
above  any  other  town  in  Italy.  The  most 
beautiful  relic  of  former  days  at  this  place  is 
the  arch  of  Trajan,  which  forms  one  ol  the 
entrances  into  the  city.  Near  Beneventum, 
Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus, 
A.  U.  C.  479.  Viianovi  Bcneveiilo.']  Plin. 
3c.  11. 

Ber^a.     [tiirf.  Bera2a.] 

BEREcyNTHiA, a  surname  of  Cybele,  from 
mount  Berecynthus  m  Phrygia,  where  she 
was  particularly  worshipped.  She  has  been 
celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Catullu?.     Diod.  5. 

Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  im.—Firg.  JEru  9,  v.  82. 

Berenice  and  BeronIce,  a  woman  fa- 
mous for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphusby  Lagus.  Mhan.  V.  H.  14,  c.  43. 

—Theocrtt.—Paus.  1,  c.  7. A  daughter 

of  Philadelphus,  who  married  Antiochus  king 
of  Syria,  after  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  his 
former  wife.  After  the  death  of  Philadel- 
phus, Laodice  was  recalled,  and  mindful  of 
the  treatment  she  had  =  eceived,  she  poisoned 
her  husband,  placed  her  son  on  Ihe  vacant 
throne,  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her  child 
at  Anticch.whereshe  had  fled,  B.C.  248. 
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A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  usurped 
her  father's  throne  for  some  time,  strangled 
her  husband  Seleucus,  and  married  ArchelauF 
a  priest  of  Bellona      Her  father  regained  his 

power,  and   pu'  hi^r  to  death,  B.  C    3.5. 

The  wiff  ol  M  thridates,  who,  when  conquei  - 
ed  by  L'icul)';s,  ordered  all  his  wives  to  de?- 
trov  themiielves,for  fear  tlie  conquerorshould 
offer  violence  to  them.  She  accordingly  drank 
poison,    but  this  not  operating  soon  enou,^l<, 

she    was  strangled   by   an   eunuch. The 

mother  of  Agrippa,  who  shmes  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  a-  daughter-in-law  of  Herod  the 
Great. A  daughter  of  Agrippa  who  mar- 
ried he,  uncle  Herod,  and  afterwards  Pole- 
mon  king  of  Cilicia.  She  was  suspected  of  com- 
mitting  incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  [to 
which  Juvenal  alludes,  6,  v.  155.]  It  is  said 
that  she  was  passionately  loved  by  Titus, 
who  would  have  made  her  empress  but    for 

fear  of  the  people. A   wife  of  king  Atta- 

lus. Another,  daughter   of  Philadelphus 

and  Arsinoe,  who  married  her  own  brother 
Evergetes,  whom  she  loved  with  much  ten- 
derness. When  he  went  on  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedition she  vowed  all  the  hair  of  her  head 
to  the  goddess  Venus  if  he  returned.  Some 
time  after  his  victorious  return,  the  locks 
which  [had  been  consecrated  in  the  temple 
which  Ptolemy  had  built  in  honour  of  Arsi- 
noe, under  the  name  of  the  Zephyrian  Ve- 
nus, on  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium  in 
Cyprus,  were  lost  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  priests,]  and  Conon,  an  astronomer,  to 
make  his  court  tothe  queen,  publicly  report- 
ed that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away,  an^i 
had  made  them  a  constellation,  [still  called 
Coma  Berenices,]  She  was  put  to  death  by 
her  son,  B.C.  221.  CaluU.  (Jl.—Hygin.P 
A.  2,  c.  24. — Justin.  6,  c.  3.  This  name 
is  common  to  many  of  the  queens  and  prin- 
cesses in  the  Ptolemean  family  in  Egypt.— 
A  city  of  Libya.     Strab. — Mtla,  3,  c.  8.— 

Two  towns  of  Arabia.     Strab.  16. One  iu 

Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  ships  from 
India  generally  landed  their  cargoes,  [and 
from  which  a  road  was  made  across  the 
tervening  desert  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  2i8  miles   in  length.] 

Plin.  6,  c.  23. Another  in  Cyrenaica,  near 

the  moulh  of  the  river  Lathorn,  where  itemp 
ties  into  the  greater  Syrtis.  [It  was  ancient 
ly  called  Hesperis,  and  near  it  the  ancients 
located  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  It  is 
novi  Bengazlov  Bernic.~\     Id.\l. 

Bergion  md  Albion,  two  giants,  sons  of 
Neptune,  who  opposed  Hercules  as  he  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed 
v/ith  stones  from  heaven.     Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

BeroE,  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse 
to  Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when 
she  persuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours 
to  Jupiter,  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty 

of  a  god.  Ovid.  Met.  3,v.  278. The  wife  of 

Doryclus,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  burn  the  fleet  of  jEaeas  in 
gicily.     Firg.  JEn.  5,  v.  620. 

BeR(Ea  or  BEHRHiEA,  [a  large  and  popu- 
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lous  city  o '  Macedonia,  south  of  yJ^Jessa.  The 
inhabitants  are  commended  by  St.  Paul  for 
their  docility  and  ingenuous  dispoiuions.  (Acts 

17,  v.  10.) A  town  of  Syria,  south-east  of 

^ntiichia.     Its    Syriac   name    was   Chalep, 
changed  by  the  Macedonians  to  Bercea.    It  is 
upposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern 
Aleppo.] 

Berosus,  a  native  of  Baby  Ion,  priest  to  Be- 
lus.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  remained  a 
long  ti.iie  at  Athens.  He  composed  an  history 
ofChaldea,  and  signalized  himself  by  his  astro- 
nomical predictions,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
earning  with  a  statue  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Athens.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  though  some  fix  it  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  or  268  years  B.  C.  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  Chaldaean  history  are  preserved 
by  Josephus,  contra  Appian,  k  in  Antiq.  Jud, 
105.  The  book  that  is  now  extant  under  his 
name,  and  speaks  of  kings  that  never  existed, 
is  a  superstitious  fabrication. 

Bervtds,  an  ancient  town  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  [about  24 
miles  south  of  Byblus,  famous  in  the  age  of 
Justinian  for  the  study  of  law,  and  styled  by 
the  emperor,  "the  mother  and  nurse  of  the 
laws."  The  civil  law  was  taught  there  in 
Greek,  as  it  was  at  Rome  in  Latin.  The 
modern  name  is  Bairout.']    Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Besippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Batica,  [east 
of  Junonis  Promontorium,]  where  Mela  was 
born.     [It  is  now  Bejer."]    Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  [occupying  a 
district  called  Bessica,  between  Mons  Rho- 
dope  and  the  northern  part  of  the  H'='.brus. 
They  were  the  most  savage  and  inhuman  of 
all  the  Thracians]  Ovid.  Trist.4,  el.  1,  V. 
61.—Herodot.l,c.  111. 

Brssus,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who, after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius  his  sove- 
reign, and  put  him  to  death.  Afterthis  mur- 
.ier,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was 
some  time  after  brought  before  Alexander, 
who  gave  him  to  Oxartes,  the  broUier  of  Da- 
rius The  prince  ordered  his  hands  and  ears 
to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  exposed  on  a  cross, 
and  shot  at  by  the  soldiers.  Justin.  1 2,  c.  5. — 
Cwr/.e  and  7.— [Plutarch  states  that  Alexan- 
der himself  punished  the  offender  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  he  caused  two  straight  trees 
to  be  bent,  and  one  of  his  legs  to  be  made  fast 
to  each  ;  then  suffering  the  trees  to  return  to 
theirformer  posture,  his  body  was  torn  asim- 
der  by  the  violence  of  the  recoil, — Arriaa 
makes  Alexander  to  have  caused  his  nostrils 
to  be  slit,  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and 
the  offender  after  this  to  have  been  sent  to 
Ecbatana  and  put  to  death  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  Media.  Plut. 

in  Vil.Akx. — Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  4,  7.] 

A  parricide,  who  discovered  the  murder  he 
had  committed,  upon  destroying  a  nest  of 
swallows  which,  as  he  observed,  reproached 
him  of  his  crime.     Plut. 

BiANOR,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  the  sur- 
name of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etruria. 
He  built  a  town  which  he  called  Mantua,  af- 
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ter  his  mother's  name.  His  tomb  was  seen  in 
the  age  of  Virgil  on  the  road  between  Mantua 
and  Andes.     Firg.  Ed.  9,  v.  60. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  was 
king  of  Argo  ,  and  brother  to  the  famous 
soothsayer  .Vlelampus.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Perone,  daughter  of  Neleus  king  of  Pylos ; 
but  the  father  refused  to  give  his  daughter  iu 
marriage  liefore  he  received  the  oxen  of  Iphi- 
clus.  Melampus,  at  his  brother's  request, 
went  to  seize  the  oxen,  but  was  caught  in  the 
fact.  He,  however,  one  year  after  received 
his  liberty  from  Iphiclus,  who  presented  him 
with  his  oxen  as  a  reward  for  his  great  ser- 
vices. Bias  received  the  oxen  from  his  bro- 
tlier,  and  obliged  Xeleus  to  give  him  his  daugh- 
ter in    marriage.    Homer.  Od.  11. — Paui.2, 

c.  6  and  18,  1.  4,  c.  2A.—Apollod.  1,  c  9. 

One  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  son  to 
Teutamidas,  born  at  Priene,  which  he  long 
saved  from  ruin.  He  flourished  B.  C  566, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  grandson  [as  he 
was  pleading  a  cause  in  behalf  of  a  friend.] 
Diog.  1. — Plul.  ill  Symp. — Fal.  Max.  7,  c.  2. 
—Pans.  10,  c.  24. 

BinAcuLus,  (M.  Furius)  a  Latin  poet  in 
the  age  of  Cicero.  He  composed  annals  in 
iambic  verse,  and  wrote  epigrams  full  of  wit 
and  humour,  nnJ  other  poems  now  lost.    Ho- 

rat.  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  41. — ^uinlil.  10. A  pre 

tor,&c.     Fal.  Max.  1,  c.  1. 

BiBLis,  a  woman  who  became  enamoured 
of  her  brother  Caunus,  and  was  changed  into 
a  fountain  near  Miletus.    Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  662. 

BiBRACTE,  a  large  town  of  the  .^dui  iu 
Gaul,  [upon  the  Arroux,  one  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  Ligeris  or  Loire.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Augustodunum,  and  is  now  Autim.'\ 
C(ES.  Bell.  G.  7,c.  55,  &c. 

BiBULTJS,  a  son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus 
by  Portia,  Cato's  daughter.  Pie  was  Cfesar's 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  but  of  no  conse- 
quence in  the  state,  according  to  this  distich 
mentioned  by  Seulon.  in  Jul.  c.  20. 

iN'on  Bibulo  quicquam  nuper,  sed  Catsare 
factum  est : 

JVam  Bibulo  fieri  consule  nil  memini. — One 
of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name.  1 
Sal.  10,  V,  86. 

BicoRNiGER,  a  name  of  Bacchus,  [who  is 
sometimes  represented  with  horns,  as  symbols 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  virtue  which 
he  imparts  to  wine.] 

BicoRNis,  the  name  of  Alexander  among 
the  Arabians,  [either  expressive  of  his  hav- 
ing added  the  eastern  to  the  western  empire, 
or  in  allusion  to  his  medals,  on  which  he  is 
sometimes  represented  with  horns,  under  the 
pretence  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ammon  ] 

BiFORMis,  {tivo  forms,)  a  surname  of  Bac- 
chus, who  received  it  because  he  changed 
himself  into  an  aid  woman  to  fly  from  the 
persecution  of  Juno,  or  perhaps  because  he 
was  represented  sometimes  as  a  youn°-  and 
sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

BiFRoNS,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  he 
■was  represented  with   two  faces  among  the 
Romans,  as  acquainted  with  the  pEut  and  fu- 
tiir.e,     ^Jrg-.^!f,  7,  V,  18.0. 
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BiLBiLis,  a  town  of  Celtiberia, where  Mar- 
tial was  born.     [Now  Bamhola.]  Mart.  1,  ep. 

50 Ariver  of  Spain,  [whose  waters  were 

famous  for  tempering  iron;  now  the  Sa/o  or 
Xalon.  The  town  of  Bilbilis  was  situate  up- 
on it.  It  flowed  into  the  Iberus.l  Justin.  44, 
c.  3. 

BiM.iTER,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which 
signifies  that  he  had  two  mothers,  because 
when  he  was  taken  from  his  mother's  womb 
he  was  placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupi- 
ter.    Ovid.  Mel.  4,  v.  12. 

BiNGiuM,  a  town  [of  Gaul,  in  Germania 
Prima,  west  of  Moguutiacum.  It  lay  upon 
the  Rhine,  and  is  now  Bingen.]  Tacit.  Hist. 
4,  c.  70. 

BiON,  a  philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borys^ 
thenes  in  Scythia,  who  rendered  himself  fa- 
mous for  his  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and 
philoeo;)iiy.  He  made  every  body  the  object 
of  his  satire,  and  rendered  his  compositions 
distinguished  for  clearness  of  expression,  for 
facetiousness,  wit,  and  pleasantry.  He  died 
241  B.  C,  Diog.  in  vila.— — A  Greek  poet  of 
Smyrna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant 
style.  Moschus,his  friend  and  disciple,  men- 
tions in  an  elegiac  poem,  that  he  died  by  poison, 
about  300  years  B.  C.  His  Idyllia  are  writ- 
ten with  elegance  and  simplicity,  purity,  and 
ease,  and  they  abound  with  correct  images, 
such  as  the  view  of  the  country  may  inspire. 
There  are  many  good  editions  of  this  poefs 
works,  generally  printed  with  those  of  Mos- 
chus,  [the  best  of  which  is  that  of  V'alcke- 
naer,  L.  Bat.  1810,  8vo.  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1816,    with  additional  notes  by   Gaisford, 

in    the  Potlce  Minores  Groici. A  native 

of  Borysthenes,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  AntigoBUs  Gonatas.  He  was  of  mean  ex- 
traction, and  when  young,  sold  as  a  slave  to 
an  orator,  who  afterwards  freed  him  and  gave 
him  large  possessions.  He  studied  philosophy 
at  Athens  under  Crates,  but  maintained  and 
followed  the  opinions  of  Theodorus,  called 
the  Atheist.  He  was  skilled  in  geometry  and 
music,  and  also  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  famous  for  his  repartees.  Hence  Bionei 
sermones  in  Horal.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  60.] 

BrsALT.E,  a  people  of  [Mncedonia,  above 
Amphipolis  and  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Stry- 
monicus.] 

BiSALTis,  a  patronymic  of  Theophane,  by 
whom  Neptune,  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  hail 
the  golden  ram.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  117. — Hit- 
gin-  fab.  188. 

BiSANTH  E,  a  town  on  the  [Propontis,  north - 
westof  Perinthus.  It  was  called  also  Rosdes- 
tus,  and  is  now  Rodosto.] — Herodot.  7,  c-  137. 

BiSToN,  son  of  .Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bistonia  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thraciaus 
are  often  called  Bistones.     Herodot.  7,  c.  110. 

Plin.  4,  c.  14. — Lucan.  7,  v.  569. 

BiSTONis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  north-east  of 
Abdera.     Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

BiTHCs.    vid.  Bacchus. 

BiTHVNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  for- 
merly called  Bebrycia.     It  was  bounded  by 
the   Euxine  on   the  north,  on   the  south   b.y 
Phj^gia  and  Gajatia,  on  the  weit  by  the 
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Propontis  and  Mysia,  and  on  the  east  by 
Paphlagonia.  [It  was  a  well  watered  and 
very  fruitful  country,  and  was  anciently  in- 
habited by  various  nations,  differing;  in  man- 
ners, customs,  and  language.  The  Bithyni, 
from  Thrace,  gave  it  the  name  of  Bithynia.] 
Slrab.  12. — Herodot.  1,0. 15. —Mela,  1  and  2. 

BiTON.     vid.  Cleobis. 

BiTURiGES,  a  people  of  Gaul,  divided  from 
the  jEdui  by  the  Ligeris.  [Their  capital  was 
Avaricum.]     Cces.  BelLG-'l,c.2\. 

BiziA,  [a  town  on  the  Euxine,  above  Hal- 
mydessus,  the  residence  of  Tereus,  the  hus- 
band of  Procne.  It  was  shunned,  say  the  an- 
cient poets,  by  swallows,  on  account  of  the 
crimes  of  Tereus.     vid.  Tereus.] 

Blandusia,  a  fountain  on  the  borders  of 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  near  Mandela, 
Horace's  country-seat;  [rather  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Venusia  in  Apulia.]    Horat.  3,  Od.  13. 

Blemmyes,  a  people  of  Africa,  who,  as  is 
fabulously  reported,  had  no  heads,  but  had  the 
eyes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast.  [This 
fable  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom 
prevailing  among  this  people,  of  depressing 
their  heads  between  their  shoulders  which 
they  forced  upwards,  so  that  their  necks  be- 
came very  short,  and  their  heads  were  con- 
cealed partly  by  their  shoulders,  and  partly 
by  their  long  and  thick  hair.]  Meia,  I,  c.  4. 

Blucium,  a  castle  where  king  Dejotarns 
kept  his  treasures  in  Bithynia.     Strab.  12. 

BoADiCEA.    rid.  Boudicea.      Pans. 

BoAGRius,  ariver  of  [the  Locri  Epicnemi- 
dii,  watering  the  town  of  Thronium.]  Strab. 
9. 

BoGALiAS,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 

BoccHORis,  a  wise  king  und  legislator  of 
Egypt.    Dtod.  1. 

BoccHrs,  a  king  of  Mauritania,  who  per- 
fidiously delivered  Jugurtha  to  Sylla,  the 
quaestor  of  Marius.  [Many  of  the  old  editions 
of  Sallust  read  Jugurtha  filia  Boccho  nupse 
rat,  (Jug.  Bell.  c.  80,)  instead  of  Bocchi,  &.c. 
thereby  making  Bocchus  to  have  been  Ju- 
gurlha's  son-in-law.  The  Abbe  Brotier,  rely- 
ing upon  this  reading  and  some  of  Sylla's  med- 
als, proposes  to  substitute  in  Plutarch's  life  of 
Marius,  where  mention  is  made  of  Bocchus, 
the  term  son-in-law  for  father-in-law:  but 
M.  Vauvilliers  more  judiciously  contends, 
from  six  MSS.  of  Sallust,  and  in  conformity 
with  Florus,  3, 1,  for  the  expression  '*  father- 
in-law"  of  Jugurtha.  Bocchus  obtained 
as  the  reward  of  his  treachery  the  western 
part  of  Numidia,  which  was  afterwards,  in 
the  rei^a  of  Claudius,  named  Mauretania  Cee- 
sariensis,  now  Fes.]     Sallust.  Jug. — Paterc. 

BoDUNi,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  surren- 
dered to  Claudius  Caesar.     Dio.  Cass.  GO. 

BoEDROMiA,  an  Athenian  festival  institut- 
ed in  commemoration  of  the  assistance  which 
the  people  of  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of 
Erechtheus  from  Ion  son  of  Xuthus,  when 
their  country  was  invaded  by  Eumolpus  son 
of  Neptune.  The  word  is  derived  atto  tov 
JSoxiTgo^tiv,  from  coming  to  help.  Plutarch 
•in  Thes,  mcnti«n9  it  as  in  commemorBtion  of 
ISO 


the  victory  which  Theseus  obtained  over  the 
Amazons  in  a  month  called  at  Athens  Boedro- 
mion. 

BffiOTiA,  a  country  of  Greece,  north  of  At- 
tica. It  was  called  Boeotia,  from  Bceotus  son 
of  Neptune  ;  or,  according  to  others,  from  a 
cow,  by  which  Cadmus  was  led  into  the  coun- 
try where  he  built  Thebes.  The  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  rude  and  illiterate,  fonder  of 
bodily  strength  than  of  mental  excellence  ; 
y6t  their  country  produced  many  illustrious 
n!,en,  such  as  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Epaminondas, 
Plutarch,  &c.  The  mountains  of  Boeotia, 
particularly  Helicon,  were  frequented  by  the 
muses,  to  whom  also  many  of  their  fountains 
and  rivers  were  consecrated.  [It  had  seve- 
ral other  names ;  Ogygia,  from  Ogyges :  Cad- 
meis,  from  Cadmus ;  Aonia,  from  Aon  the  son 
of  Neptune;  and  Hyanthif,  from  Hyas  the 
son  of  Atlas.  It  is  now  called  Livadia,  a 
name  which  properly  belongs  to  what  was 
once  the  ancient  Lebadea,  now  the  chief  citj' 
of  the  country.  Boeotia  was  next  toThessaly 
the  most  fertile  province  of  Greece.  From 
its  situation  upon  two  seas  it  was  well  adapt- 
ed for  commerce,  which,  however,  was  scarce- 
ly attended  to.  The  original  inhabitants 
were  lonians,  who  were  subsequently  dispos- 
sessed by  tribes  of  Hellenic  descent.]  Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  49, 1. 5,  c.  51.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  10. 
-Pans.  9,  c.  l,&c.— C.  JVe/?.  7,  c.  \\.— Strab. 

9 Tustin.  1,  c.  6,1.  8,  c.  A.— Horat.  2,  ep.  3, 

V.  2AA.—Diod.  \9.—Liv.  27,  c.  30,  &c. 

BoETHius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  [bora  A. 
D.  470.  After  enjoying  the  highest  civil  hon- 
ours, and  the  favour  of  Theodoric  the  Gothic 
kmg  of  Italy,  he  became  suspected  by  that 
monarch  of  being  hostile  to  his  government, 
and  having  been  condemned  upon  false  testi- 
mony, was  committed  to  the  tower  of  Pavia, 
and  there  at  last  put  to  death.]  It  was  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  that  he  Wrote  his  cele- 
brated treatise  de  consolatione  philosophice, 
in  five  books.  [He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on 
music,  and  two  works  on  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ometry.] The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Hagenau,  4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat. 
1671,  with  the  notis  variorum. 

Boil,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  [who  inha- 
bited the  country  watered  by  the  river  Sigma- 
nus,  Signatus,  or  Igmanus,  now  the  Sollac. 
From  Gaul  they  passed  into  Germany,  and 
settled  in  the  present  Bohemia,  (Boierheim, 
i.  e.  the  residence  of  the  Boii,)  until  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Marcomanni.  Abandoning 
this  quarter,  they  carried  their  name  with 
them  into  Boiaria,  Bayaria,  or  Bavaria, 
Some  suppose  that  the  Boii  were  a  Celtic 
tribe  who  inhabited  Thrace  and  Illyria,  a 
part  of  whom  afterwards  migrated  to  Bohe- 
mia.] Cms.  Bell.  G.  1,  g.28,  1.  7,  c.  ll.—Sil. 
4,  v.  158. 

BoLA,  a  town  of  the  JEqni  in  Italy.  Firg. 
Mn.  6,  V.  775. 

BoLBE,  a  marsh  uear  Mygdonia.  Thucyd. 
l,c.  58. 

BoLBiTlNtrnr,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Nau-> 
cratis  was  built  near  it.    Herodot.  1 ,  c.  1 7- 
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BoLlNA,  a  virgin  of  Athaia,  who  rejected 
the  addresses  of  .Apollo,  aud  threw  herself 
into  the  sea  to  avoid  his  importunities.  The 
god  made  her  iinmorla].  There  is  a  city 
which  bears  her  name  in  Achaia.  Paus.  7, 
c.  23. 

BoLissus,  a  town  and  island  near  Chios. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  24. 

BoMiEXSKS,  a  people  of  iEtolia.  Thucyd. 
3,c.96. 

BoMiLCAR,  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of 
Amilcar.  He  was  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
with  Agathocles,  and  hung  in  the  forum 
where  he  had  received  all  his  dignity.  Diod. 

26. — Justin.   22,   c,    7. An    African,   for 

some  time  the  instrument  of  all  Jugurtha's 
cruelties.  He  conspired  against  Jugurtha 
who  put  him  to  death.     Sullnst.  Jug. 

BomonIc^,  [a  name  applied  to  the  youths 
who  were  whipt  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia 
at  Sparta,  in  honour  of  that  goddess.  The 
festival  was  called  ^la.fxtt.a^'riyeta-it,  and  was 
so  named  aa-o  rcy  fAua-'riyovi,  i.  e.  from  whip- 
ping. These  boys  were,  at  first,  free-born 
Spartans,  but  afterwards  of  meaner  birth,  be- 
ing frequently  the  offspring  of  slaves.  They 
were  called  Bomonicte  {Bco/uhvik^ii)  from  the 
exercises  they  underwent  at  the  altar,  and 
which  were  very  severe  and  cruel;  and  lest 
the  officer  should  out  of  compassion  rrmit  any 
of  their  rigour,  Diana's  priestess  stood  by  all 
the  time  holding  in  her  hand  the  goddess's 
image,  which,  say  the  ancients,  was  light  and 
easy  to  be  borne,  but  if  the  boys  were  spar- 
ed, became  so  ponderous  that  the  priestess 
was  scarcely  able  to  support  its  weight.  The 
parents  of  the  boys  were  also  present,  and  ex- 
horted their  sons  to  bear  their  sufferings  with 
patience  and  firmness-  He  who  showed  the 
most  firmness  was  highly  honoured.  Some 
of  the  boys  even  died  under  the  lash;  these 
they  buried  by  a  public  funeral,  with  gar- 
lands on  their  heads  in  token  of  joy  and  vic- 
tory. The  origin  of  this  cruel  custom  is  va- 
riously accounted  for  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Ly- 
curgus  to  inure  the  Lacedaamonian  youth  to 
labour  and  fatigue,  and  to  render  them  in- 
sensible to  pain  or  wounds.  Others  main- 
tain that  it  was  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle, 
which  ordered  that  human  blood  should  be 
shed  on  Diana's  altar.  Another  tradition  men- 
tions that  Pausanias,  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
being  disturbed  during  the  preparatory  sacri- 
fices by  a  party  of  Lydians,  and  his  attendants 
having  repelled  them  with  staves  and  stones, 
the  only  weapons  they  had  at  the  moment,  in- 
stituted this  custom  subsequently  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event.]  Paus.  3,  c.  IC — 
Phit.  in  Lye. 

Bona  Dea,  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  by  the 
Latins,  to  Fauna,  or  Fatua.  This  goddess 
was  so  chaste,  that  no  man  but  her  husband 
saw  her  after  her  marriage ;  from  which  rea- 
son, her  festivals  were  celebrated  only  in  the 
night  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  houses  of 
the  highest  officers  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
statues  of  the  men  were  carefully  covered ' 


with  a  veil  where  the  ceremonies  were  ob- 
served. In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic, 
however,  the  sanctity  of  these  mysteries  was 
profaned  by  the  intrusion  of  men,  [tnd.  Clo- 
dius,]  and  by  the  introduction  of  lascivious- 
ness  atad  debauchery.  Juv.  6,  v.  313. — Pro- 
perl-  4,  el.  10,  V.  25.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,v. 
637. 

BoNONiA,  [a  cityof  Pannonia,  on  the  Da- 
nube, north  of  Sirmium.  Its  site  corresponds 

with  the  modern  lllock. A  city  of  Italy. 

vid.  Felsina. A  city  of  Gaul,  vid.  Gesori- 

acum.]     Val.  Max.  8,  c.  \.—llnl.  8,  v. 599. 

Bo^-osius,  an  officerofProbus,  who  assum- 
ed the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul. 

BoA'us  EvENTus,  a  Roman  deity,  whose 
worship  was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants. 
Me  was  represented  holding  a  cup  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  his  left,  ears  of  corn.  Varro  de 
R.R.   1.— P/m.  34,  c.  8. 

BoosLTRA,  (Jjovis  cauda)  a  promontory  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple. 
[.Mannert  makes  it  the  same  with  the  promon- 
tory Drepanon,  or  the  modern  Cape  Blanco-I 
Strab. 

Bootes,  a  modern  constellation  near  the 
Ursa  Major,  also  called  Bubulcus  and  Arcto- 
phylax.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the 
tather  of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shep- 
herds for  inebriating  them.  Others  maintain 
that  it  is  Arcus,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  hea- 
ven. Ovid.  Fait.  3,  v.  405.— Cic.  de  J^at.  D. 
2,  c.  42. 

BooTusand  BcE0Tus,a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Melanippe,  exposed  by  his  mother  but  pre- 
served by  shepherds.     Hygin.  fab.  186. 

BoRE.\DES,the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Diod.  1  and  2. 

Boreas,  the  name  of  the  [north-east]  wind 
blowing  from  the  Hyperborean  mountains. 
.According  to  the  poets  he  was  son  of  Astrte- 
us  and  Aurora,  but  others  make  him  son  of 
the  Strymon.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
Hyacinthus,  [vid-  Hyacinthus]  and  carried 
away  Orithyia,  who  refused  to  receive  his 
addresses,  and  by  her  he  had  Zethes  and  Ca- 
lais, Cleopatra  and  Chione.  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity,  and  represented  with  wings 
and  white  hair.  The  Athenians  dedicated 
altars  to  him,  and  to  the  winds,  when  XerKes 
invaded  Europe.  Boreas  changed  himself  in- 
to a  horse,  to  unite  himself  with  the  mares  of 
Dardauus,  by  which  he  had  twelve  mares  so 
swift  that  they  ran,  or  rather  flew  over  the 
sea  without  scarce  wetting  their  feet.  Ho- 
mer.  II.  10,  v.  222.— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  379.— 
Apollod.  3,  c.  15— Herodot.  7,c,  139.— Ortrf. 
Met.  6,  v,  700, 

BoREASMi,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Boreas,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed, 
was  related  to  them  on  account  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
[_vid.  Orithya.j  They  attri^Duted  the  over- 
throw of  the  enemy's  fleet  to  the  respect 
which  he  paid  to  his  wife's  aative  country. 
There  were  also  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  io 
honour  of  Boreas,  Paut,  ^tUc.  &  Aread. 
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BoRVSTHENES,  a  large  river  of  Scythia, 
falling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  now  called  the 
Dnieper.  [Herodotus  considers  it  the  great- 
est of  the  Scythian  rivers  after  the  Ister,  and 
as  surpassing  all  others  except  the  Nile.  He 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  known 
much  about  its  course,  and  seems  notto  htivc 
been  apprised  of  the  famous  cataracts  of  this 
river,  which  occur  at  the  height  of  200  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  are  said  to  extend  40 
miles,  being  13  in  number,  vid.  Danaparis.] 
There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  built  by  a  colonj'  of 
Milesians  655  years  before  the  christian  era. 
It  was  also  called  Olba  Salvia.  Mela,  2,  c. 
1  and  7. A  horse  with  which  the  empe- 
ror Adrian  used  to  hunt.  At  his  death  he 
was  honoured  with  a  monument.    Diod. 

Bosporus,  [a  long  and  narrow  spa,  which 
it  is  supposed  an  ox,  Sinut,  may  swim  over. 
In  a  more  general  sense  a  long  narrow  sea 
intervening  between  two  seas,  or  separating 
two  continents,  and  by  which  two  seas  or  a 
gulf  and  a  sea, are  made  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  name,  however,  is  chiefly 
confined  to  two  straits,  the  Thracian  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  ;  the  former  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Straits  or  Cha7inelofCon 
stanlinople,  the  latter  the  Straits  of  Caffa  or 
Theodosia,  or,  according  to  a  later  denomi- 
nation, the  straits  of  Zabache.  By  the  Rus- 
sians, however,  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Bosporus.  Various  reasons  have  been  as 
signed  for  the  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  given  to  the  Thracian  strait,  and 
afterwards,  from  its  similarity,  to  the  Cim 
merian.  Nymphius  tells  us,  on  the  authority 
of  Accarion,  that  the  Phrygians,  desiring  to 
pass  the  Thracian  strait,  built  a  vessel  on 
whose  prow  was  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  that 
the  vessel  was  hence  named  the  ox,  (/Zouc) 
and  the  strait  over  which  she  carried  them, 
/Sooc  TTogoi,  Bosporus,  or  the  ox's  passage. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  refer 
the  name  to  the  history  of  Ino,  who,  when 
transformed  into  a  cow  (/2ouc)  by  Juno,  swam 
across  this  strait,  to  avoid  her  tormentor, 
Arrian  says  that  the  Phrygians  were  direct- 
ed by  an  oracle  to  fellow  the  route  which  an 
ox  would  point  out  to  them,  and  that  one 
being  roused  by  them  for  this  purpose,  it 
swam  across  the  strait.  The  strait  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  properly  extended  from 
tlie  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  harbour  of  Byzan- 
tium or  Constantinople.  It  is  said  to  be  16 
miles  in  length,  including  the  windings  of  its 
course,  and  its  ordinary  breadth  about  li 
miles.  In  several  places,  however,  it  is  very 
narrow ;  and  the  ancients  relate  that  a  per 
son  might  hear  birds  sing  on  the  oppo.siie  side, 
and  that  two  persons  might  converse  across 
with  one  another.  Herodotus,  Polybius,  and 
Arrian  make  its  length  120  stadia,  from  the 
Cyanean  rocks  to  Byzantium.  The  new  cas- 
tles of  Europe  and  Asia  are  erected  on  either 
coa^t,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  temples  of 
Serapis,  and  Jupiter.  The  old  one=,  raised 
by  (he  Greek  emperors,  command  fhe  irar- 
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rowest  part  of  the  strait,  where  it  is  not  more 
than  500  paces  across.  JIfre  Darius  is  faid 
to  have  crossed,  on  his  expedition  against  the 

Scythians. A  city  in  the  Chersonesus  Tau- 

rica,  vid.  Panticapaeum.]  PUii.  4,  c.  12, 1.  6, 
c.  I.— Ovid.  Trisl.  3,  el.  4,  v.  49. — Mela,  l,c. 
[.—Slrab.  12.— Hirvdot.  4,  c.  85. 

BoTTiA,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in 
Thrace.  The  people  were  called  Bottiai. 
Plin.  4,  c.  1. — Htrodot.  7,  c  185,  &c. — Thu- 
cyd.  2,  c.  99. 

BoTTi.«;is,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Ma- 
cedonia, on  the  bay  ofTherma.  Herodot.l, 
c.  123,  &c. 

BouDicKA,  a  queen  [of  the  Brigantes]  in 
Britain,  who  rebelled  upon  being  insulted  by 
the  Romans.  She  poisoned  herself  when  con- 
quered, A.  D.  61.  Tacit.  Jinn.  14,  c  31.  [uirf. 
Brigantes.] 

BouiANUM,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
uites,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  not  far 
from  Beneventum.     Liv.  9,c.  2Q. 

BoviLLAi,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Ptome. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  607. Another  in  Campa- 
nia. 

Brachm.Ines,  Indian  philosophers,  who 
derive  tlieir  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the 
three  beings  whom  God,  according  to  their 
theology,  created,  and  with  whose  assistance 
he  formed  the  world.  They  devoted  them- 
selves totally  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
were  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  endure 
labours,  and  to  live  with  frugality  and  absti- 
nence. They  never  ate  flesh,  and  abstained 
from  the  use  of  wine  and  all  carnal  enjoy- 
ments. [The  ancient  Brachmans  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  tribe  or  numerous  fa- 
milj%  descended  from  one  common  ancestor, 
who  existed  at  some  remote  period,  and  was 
difl'erent  from  the  progenitors  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  lived.  Many  have  sup- 
posed the  progenitor  of  the  Brachmans  to 
have  been  the  patriarch  Abraham.  The 
Greeks  usually  give  them  the  nameof  Gym- 
nosophists.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  stu- 
died their  doctrine  and  manners,  and  to  have 
borrowed  from  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Me- 
tempsychosis. The  modern  Brahmins  de- 
rive their  name,  and  pretend  to  derive  their 
doctrine  and  practice  also,  from  the  ancient 
Brachmans.  The  resemblance  is  striking  in 
some  respects,  but  they  are  inferior  to  their 
ancestors,  both  as  philosophers  and  men  of 
learning.] 

Branch lALEs,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

BranchidjE,  a  people  of  Asia  near  the  ri- 
ver Oxus,  put  to  the  sword  by  Alexander. 
[They  were  descended  from  the  Branchidae. 
a  family  who  held  the  priesthood  of  the  temple 
of  Ajiollo  Didymffius  at  Didyma  near  Mile- 
tus. The  Persians  under  Xerxes  plundered 
and  burnt  the  temple,  and  the  Branchidae, 
who  had  betrayed  it  into  their  hands,  became, 
on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  voluntary  com- 
panions of  his  flight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  jus- 
tice of  their  countrymen.  They  settled  on 
the  Oxus,  and  grew  up  into  a  small  state. 
Alexander's  motive  in  the  cruel  massacre  of 
this  people  wa:s  retaliation  for  the  sacrilege 
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of  their  ancestors.]     8trab.  11. —  CurL  7,  c- 
5. 

BRANCHUs,a  youth  of  Miletus, son  of  Smi- 
cnis,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  oracles  at  Di 
dynna,  which  became  inferior  to  none  of  thf 
Grecian  oracles,  except  Delphi,  and  which 
exchanged  the  name  of  Didymean  for  that  ol 
Branchid^.  The  temple,  according  to  Stra- 
bo,  was  set  on  fire  by  Xerxes,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  riches  it  contained,  and  trans- 
ported the  priests  into  Sogdiana,  where  they 
[settled,  and  grew  up  into  a  small  city,]  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexander. 
Strab.  \5.—Slat.  Tfieb.  3,  v.  419.— Lucian. 
de  Domo. 

Brasid.^s,  a  famous  general  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  son  of  Tellus,  who,  after  many  great 
victories  over  Athens  and  other  Grecian 
states,  died  of  a  wound  at  Amphipolis,  which 
Cleon,  the  Athenian, had  besieged,  B.C.  442 
A  superb  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory 
Pans.  3,  c.  24:.—Thuc}/d.  4  and  b.—Diod.  5. 
BRASiDiiA,  festivals  at  Lacedaemon,  in  ho- 
nour of  Brasidas.  None  but  free  born  Spar- 
tans were  permitted  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
such  as  were  absent  were  fined. 

Brauron,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
had  a  temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festi- 
vals called  Brauroma,  celebrated  once  every 
fifth  year  by  ten  men,  who  were  called  n^o 
TToioi.  They  sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  usual  to  sing  one  of  the  books  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  The  most  remarkable  that 
attended  were  young  virgins  ia  yellow  gowns, 
consecrated  to  Diana.  They  were  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  not  under  five,  and  there- 
fore their  consecration  was  called  SiKotTwif, 
from  S'iKa,  decern  ;  and  sometimes  agx-reusjv, 
as  the  virgins  themselves  bore  the  name  of 
a^KToi  bears,  from  this  circumstance.  There 
was  d  bear  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica, 
so  tame,  that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
played  harmlessly  with  them.  This  famili- 
arity lasted  long,  till  a  young  virgin  treatei] 
the  animal  too  roughly,  and  was  killed  by 
it.  The  virgin's  brothers  killed  the  bear, 
and  the  country  was  soon  after  visited  by  a 
pestilence.  The  oracle  was  consulted,  and 
the  plague  removed  by  consecrating  virgins 
to  the  service  of  Diana.  I'his  was  so  faith- 
fully observed,  that  no  woman  in  Athens  was 
ever  married  before  a  previous  consecration 
to  the  goddess.  The  statue  of  Diana  of  Tau- 
ris,  which  had  been  brought  into  Greece  by 
Iphigenia,  was  preserved  in  the  town  of  Brau- 
ron. Xerxes  carried  it  away  when  he  in- 
vaded Greece.     Paus.  8,  c.  46. — Strab.  9. 

Brejvni,  a  people  of  [Italy,  dwelling  north 
of  the  Lacus  Larius,  among  the  Lepontine 
Alps,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ticinus.  They, 
together  with  the  Genaunes,  were  subdued 
by  Drusus,  whose  victory  Horace  celebrated. 
Strabo  calls  them  Brenci  and  Gcnaui,  others 
term  the  former  Breuni.)  Horal.  4,  od.  14. 

Brennjjs,  a  general  of  the  GalliSenones, 
who  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at 
the  river  AUia,  and  entered  their  city  without 
opposition.     The  Romans  fled  into  the  capi- 


tol,  and  left  the  whole  city  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tarpe- 
ian  rock  in  the  night,  and  the  capitol  would 
have  been  taken  had  not  the  Romans  been 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  some  sacred  geese 
which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  [vid. 
Vlanlius.]  Camillus,who  was  in  banishment, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  and  so 
totally  defeated  the  Gauls  that  not  one  re- 
mained to  carry  the  news  of  their  iiestruc- 
tion.  [There  is  great  reason  to  question  the 
truth  of  the  latter  part  of  this  story.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  Gauls  received  gold 
from  the  Romans,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
their  country  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Jus- 
tin, Suetonius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  partly 
even  by  Livy  himself,  10,  c.  16.]     Liv.  5,  c. 

36,  &c. — Plut.  in  Camill. Another  Gaul, 

who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  with 
150,000  men  and  15,000  horse,  and  endea- 
voured to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  He  was  destroyed  with  all  his  troops, 
by  the  god,  or  more  properly,  he  killed  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  B.  C.  278,  after 
being  defeated  by  the  Delphians.  Prus.  10, 
22  and  23, — Justin.  24,  c.  6,  &c. 
Briareus,  a  famous  giant,  son  of  Coslus 
and  Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads, 
and  was  called  by  men  ^geou,  and  only  by 
the  gods  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune, 
and  Minerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter, 
Briareus  ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated 
himself  next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  con- 
spirators by  his  fierce  and  threatening  looks, 
that  they  desisted.  He  assisted  the  giants  in 
their  war  against  the  gods,  and  was  thrown 
under  mount  .Stna,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts. He.siod.  Theog  v,  148. — Apollod.  1, 
c.  l.—H'.mer.  II.  1,  v.  403.— Fir g.  ^n.  6,  v. 

287, 1.  10,  V  565. A  cyclo| ,  made  judge 

between  Apollo  and  Neptune,  in  their  dispute 
about  the  isthmus  and  promontory  of  Co- 
rinth He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune  and 
the  latter  to  Apollo.     Pans.  2,  c.  1. 

Brigantes,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain.  [The  greatest,  most  powerful, 
and  most  ancient  of  the  British  tribes.  They 
possessed  the  country  from  sea  (o  sea,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  Lan- 
caster, Westmordand.  and  Cumberland.  Their 
capital  was  Eboracum,  York.^  Juv,  14,  v. 
\9Q.—Paus.  8,  c.  43. 

BrigantInus,  a  lake  of  Rhoetia  between 
the  Alps,  now  the  lake  of  Constance.  The 
town  on  its  eastern  bank  is  now  Bregents  in 
Ti,ro},  anciently  called  Brigantia.  Plin.  9, 
c.'l7. 

Briseis,  a  woman  of  LyrneSsus,  called  also 
Hippodaniia.  When  her  country  was  tHken 
by  the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and 
brother  killed  in  the  fight,  she  fell  to  the 
share  of  Achilles  in  the  division  of  the  spoils. 
Agamemnon  took  her  away  some  time  after 
from  Achilles,  who  made  a  vow  to  absent 
himself  from  the  field  of  battle.  Briseis  was 
very  faithful  to  Achilles  ;  and  when  Agamem- 
non restored  her  to  him,  he  swore  he  had  ne- 
ver offended  her  chastity.  Homer.  Jl.\,2, 
kc—Ovhl.  Htroid.  3,  de.  Art.  Am.  2  and  3. 
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—Propert.  2,  el.  8,  20  and  22.— Pans.  5,  c 
24.—Horat.  2,  od.  4. 

Briseus,  a  surnauiC  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Bnsa,  or  liis  temple  at  Brisa,  a  pro- 
montory at  Lesbos.     Persius,  l,v.  76. 

Britajvni,  the  iuhabitauts  of  Britain,  [vid. 

Britannia.] A   nation  in   Gallia  Belgica. 

Plin.  4,  c.  17. 

Britannia,  [called  also  Albion,  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  largest  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Phenicians  appear  to  have  been 
early  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  earned 
on  liere  a  traffic  for  tin.  (vid.  Cassiterides.) 
Commercial  jealousy,however,  induced  them 
to  keep  their  discoveries  a  profound  secret. 
The  Carthaginians  succeeded  to  the  Pheni- 
cians,  but  were  equally  mysterious.  Avia- 
nus,  in  his  small  poem  entitled  Oi  a  Maritima, 
V.  412,  makes  mention  of  the  voyages  of  a 
certain  Himilco  in  this  quarter,  and  profes- 
ses to  draw  his  information  from  the  long 
concealed  Punic  Annals.  Little  was  known 
of  Britain  until  Cajsar's  time,  who  invaded 
and  endeavoured,  although  ineffectually,  to 
conquer  the  island.  After  a  long  interval, 
Ostorius,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  reduced  the 
soutnern  part  of  the  island,  and  Agricola,sub- 
seque  tly,  m  the  reign  of  Douiitian,  extended 
the  Roman  dominion  to  the  Frith  of  Forth 
and  ihe  Clyde.  The  wh  le  force  of  the  em- 
pire, altliough  exerted  to  the  utmost  under 
Severus,  could  not,  however,  reduce  to  sub- 
jection the  hardy  natives  of  the  higlilands. 
Britain  continued  a  Roman  province  until  A. 
D.  426,  when  the  troops  were  in  a  great 
measure  withdrawn,  to  assist  Valentinian  the 
3d  against  the  Huns,  and  never  returned. 
The  Britons  had  become  so  enervated  under 
the  Roman  yoke  as  to  be  unable  to  repel  th. 
incursions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north. 
They  invoked  therefore  the  aid  of  the  Sax- 
ons, by  whom  they  were  themselves  sub- 
jugated, and  at  length  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  name 
of  Britain  was  unknown  to  the  Romans  before 
the  time  of  Ca3Sar.  Bochart  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  term  Bara- 
tanac,  the  laud  of  tin.  Britain  was  famous 
for  ihe  Roman  walls  built  in  it,  of  which 
traces  regain  at  the  present  day  The  firsi 
was  built  by  Agricola  A.  D.  79,  nearly  in  the 
situation  i.f the  ramiaiLof  Adrian,  an  I  wall 
of  Severus  mentioned  below.  In  A.  D.  81, 
Agricola  built  a  line  of  very  strong  forts  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Fnth  of  CUjdt. 
Thi^,  h'lvvever,  was  msuihcient  to  check  the 
barbirians  afifr  his  departure.  In  A.  D. 
120.  tlu  lefore,  Adrian  erected  a  famous  wall 
from  Boulness  on  Solway  Frith,  to  a  spot  a  lit 
tie  boyoii.l  JYewrastle  upon  Tyne.  It  was  68 
English  or  7+  Ri.mHn  miles  long.  Twenty 
years  after  this,  Lulhus  Urbicus,  undei  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  rei-tored  the  second  wall 
of  Agricola,  wliich  IS  commonly  oalled  the  Val- 
lum Aiitonini.  But  the  greatest  of  all  was  that 
of  Severus,  begun  A.  D.  209,  and  finishetl  the 
next  year,  and  which  was  only  a  few  yards 
north  of  Adrian's  w-^U.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
10.000  men.]  Cms.  Bell.  G-  A.—Diod.  5.— 
!34 


Perns.  \,  c.  33.— TaciV.  in  Agrie.  10.— Plin. 
34,  c.  17. 

Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius  Cajsar  by 
iMe-salina.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne 
in  preftrence  to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina, 
and  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse 
was  buried  in  the  night ;  but  it  is  said  that  a 
shower  of  rain  washed  away  the  white  p..int 
which  the  murderer  had  put  over  his  face,  so 
that  it  appeared  quite  black,  and  discovered 
the  effects  of  poison.  Tacit.  Jinn. — Suelon. 
in  JVer.  c.  33. 

Britomartis,  a  beautiful  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devot- 
ed herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  great 
favourite  of  Uiana.  She  was  loved  by  Mi- 
nos, who  pursued  her  so  closely,  that  to  avoid 
his  importunities,  she  threw  herself  into  the 

sea.     Paus.  2,  c  30, 1. 3,  c.  14. A  surname 

of  Diana. 

Brixellum,  [a  town  of  Italy,  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  north-east  of  Parma,  where  Otho 
slew  himself  when  defeated.  It  is  now  Bre- 
selo.]     Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  32. 

Brixia,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po,  at 
the  north-east  of  Cremona,  now  Brescia, 
Justin.  20,  c.  5. 

Hromics,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
fifiifjtic]/ ,  frendtre,  alluding  to  thegroans  which 
Semele  uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter's 
fire.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  11. 

Brongus,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ister.  He- 
Todot.  4,  c.  49. 

liROTHEUs,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  V.  517. 

BROCTiiRi,  a  people  of  Germany,  inhabit- 
ina:  the  country  at  the  east  of  Holland,  [be- 
tween the  Arhisia  or  Erus,  and  the  Lacus 
Flevu?,  or  Zui/der  Zee.'\   Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  51. 

Brumalia,  festivals  celebrat'd  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of 
December.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Romulus. 

Brundusium,  now  Brindisi,  a  city  of  Ca- 
labria, on  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  theAppinn 
road  was  terminated.  It  was  founded  by  Dio- 
medes  after  the  Trojan  war,  or,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  a  Cretan  colony.  [Probably  it 
owed  its  origin  to  the  Illyriaus,  the  earliest 
navigators  in  this  quarter  ]  The  Romansge- 
nprnlly  embarked  at  Brundu^-iuu.  for  Greece. 
[Dyrrachium  was  the  usual  landing  place.] 
It  is  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  poet  Pacuvius, 
and  the  death  of  Virgil,  and  likewise  for  its 
hiM-lo  ir,  which  was  capacious  and  sheltered 
by  the  land,  and  by  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance, against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Little  remains  of  the  ancient  citj"^,  and 
even  its  harbour  has  now  been  choked  up  by 
the  negligence  of  the  inhabitants.  Jus- 
tin. 3.  c.  4, 1.  12,  c.  2.—Strah.  S.—CcES.  Bell. 
Civ.  1,  c.  24.— Cic.  ad  Attic-  4,  ep.  1. 

Bruttii,  a  people  in  the  farthest  parts  of 
Italy,  who  were  originally  shepherds  of  the 
Lucanians,  but  revolted,  and  went  in  quest  of 
a  settlement.  They  received  the  name  of 
Bruflii  from  their  stupidity  and  coward  ice  in 
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sabmitting  without  opposition  to  Annibal  in 
the  second  Punic  war.  They  were  ever  after 
held  in  Ihe  greatest  disgrace,  and  employed 
inevery  servile  work.  [It  is  better  to  derive 
their  name,  which  wa?  otherwise  written 
Bretti,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  havi'is; 
revolted  from  the  Lucauians.  BgerTiouc  ysig 
KAXouu-t  ctToo-Tctraf,  says  Strabo  {Lib.  6,) 
speaking  of  the  Lucaniaus,  Justin  gives  a 
third  derivation,  (23, 1,)  from  a  female  named 
Bruttia.]  Justin.  33,  c.  O.—Sirab.  Q.—Diod. 
16. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  son  of  M.  Junius,  and 
Tarquinia  second  daughter  of  Tarquin  Pris 
cus.  The  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  were 
murdered  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius, 
unable  to  revenge  their  death,  pretended  to 
be  insane.  The  artifice  saved  his  life  ;  he 
was  called  Brutus  for  his  stupidity,  which 
he  however,  soon  after  showed  to  be  feigned. 
"When  Lucretia  killed  herself  B.  C.  309,  n 
consequence  of  the  brutality  of  Tarquin,  Bru- 
tus snatched  the  dagger  from  the  wound, 
and  swore  upon  the  reeking  blade  immortal 
hatred  to  the  royal  family.  His  example  ani- 
mated the  Romans,  the  Tarquins  were 
proscribed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  royal  authority  vested  in  the  hands  of 
consuls  chosen  from  patrician  families.  Bru- 
tus, in  his  consular  office,  made  the  people 
swear  they  never  would  again  submit  to 
kingly  authority  ;  but  the  first  who  violat- 
ed their  oath  were  in  his  own  family.  His 
sons  conspired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador 
to  restore  the  Tarquins ;  and  when  discover- 
ed, they  were  tried  and  condemned  before 
their  father,  who  himself  attended  at  their 
execution.  Some  time  after,  in  a  combat  thai 
was  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Tar- 
quins, Brutus  engaged  with  Aruns,  and  so 
fierce  was  the  attack  that  they  pierced  one 
another  at  the  same  time.  The  dead  body 
was  brought  to  Rome,  and  received  as  in  tri- 
umph ;  a  funeral  oration  was  spoken  over  it. 
and  the  Roman  matrons  showed  their  grief 
by  mourning  a  year  for  the  father  of  the  re- 
public. Flor.  l,c.  9. — Liv.  l,c.5(;,l. 2, c.  1, 
&c. — Dionys.  Hal.  4  &  5. — C.  JVc/».  in  Attic. 
8. — Eutrop.  de.  Tarq. — Firg.  JEn-  6,  v.  818. 

—  Plut.  in  Brut.  &c  C(Es. Marcus  Junius, 

father  of  Caesar's  murderer,  wrote  three 
books  on  civil  law.  He  followed  the  party 
of  Marius,  and  was  conquered  by  Pompey. 
After  the  death  of  Sylla  he  was  besieged  in 
Mutina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he  surrendered, 
and  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death. 
He  had  married  Servilia,  Cato's  sister,  by 
whom  he   had   a  eon  and  two  daughter?. 

Cic.  de  Oral.  c.  5b.— Plut.  in  Brut His 

son  of  the  same  name,  by  Servilia,  was  line 
ally  descended  from  J.  Brutus  who  expelled 
the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to  in- 
herit the  republican  principles  of  his  great 
progenitor,  and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  him 
self  to  the  si'ie  of  Pompey,  though  he  was  nis 
father's  murderer,  only  because  he  looked 
upon  him  as  more  just  and  patriotic  in  his 
claims.  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia-  Caesar 
pnt  only  spared  the  life  of  Brutus,  but  he 


made  him  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  He 
however  forgot  the  favour,  because  Caesar  as- 
j^'ired  to  tyranny.  He  conspired  with  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Rome  against 
I  he  tyrant,  and  stabbed  him  in  Pompey  s  Ba- 
silica. The  tumult  which  this  murdei  occa- 
sioned was  great ;  the  conspirators  tie  to  the 
capitol,  and  by  procl  iming  freedom  and  li- 
berty to  the  populace,  they  reestablished 
tranquillity  in  the  city.  Antony,  whom  Bru- 
tus, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  associates, 
refused  to  seize,  gained  ground  in  behalf  of  his 
friend  Cassar,  and  the  murderers  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave  Rome.  Brutus  retired  into 
Greece,  where  he  gained  himself  many  friends 
by  his  arms,  as  well  as  by  persuasion,  and  he 
was  soon  after  pursued  thither  by  Antony, 
whom  young  Octavius  accompanied.  A  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
army,  defeated  that  opposed  to  him  under 
the  command  of  Octavius ;  but  Cassius, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  left,  was  overpower- 
ed by  Antony;  and  as  he  knew  not  the  situ- 
ation of  his  friend,  and  grew  desperate,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  freed-men  to  run  him 
through.  Brutus  deeply  deplored  his  fall, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  grief  called  him  live 
last  of  the  Romans.  In  another  battle,  the 
wing  which  Brutus  commanded  obtained  a 
victory  over  that  of  Octavius;  but  the 
other,  commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  Cas- 
sius, was  defeated  by  Antony,  who  in  place  of 
pursuing  the  fugitives,  turned  round  on  the 
ear  of  Brutus,  and  entirely  broke  and  dis- 
persed his  .roops.  Brutus  escaped  with  a 
few  friends,  and  soon  after  fell  upon  his 
sword,  B .  C.  42,  [in  the  43d  year  of  hi^  age 
according  to  Cicero,  but  in  the  37th  accord- 
ing to  Velleius  Paterculus.]  Antony  honoured 
him  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  Brutus  is 
not  less  celebrated  !or  his  literary  talents  than 
his  valour  m  the  field.  When  he  was  in  the 
camp,  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  was  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  writing  ;  and  the  day 
which  preceded  one  of  his  most  bloody  bat- 
tles, while  the  rest  of  his  army  was  under  con- 
tinual apprehensions,  Brutus  calmly  spent 
his  hours  till  the  evening  in  writing  an  epi- 
tome of  Polybius.  He  was  fond  of  imitating 
the  austere  virtues  of  Cato;  and  in  reading 
the  histories  of  nations  he  imbibed  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  which  were  so  eminently 
displayed  in  his  political  career.  He  was  in- 
timate with  Cicero,  to  whom  he  would  have 
communicated  his  conspiracy,  had  he  not 
been  apprehensive  of  his  great  timidity.  He 
severely  reprimanded  him  in  his  letters  for 
joining  the  side  of  Octavius,  who  meditated 
the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Plutarch  mentions, 
that  Caesar's  ghost  made  its  appearance  to 
Brutus  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
meet  him  at  Philippi.  Brutus  married  Por- 
tia, the  daughter  of  Cato,  who  killed  herself, 
by  swallowing  burning  coals,  when  she  heard 
the  fate  of  her  husband.  C.  JVe//.  in  Attic- — 
Paierc.  2,  c.  48.— Plut, in  Brut.hc.  Cces.  1.— 

Flor.  4.. D.  Jun.  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's 

murderers,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
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was  deserted  by  the  legions  with  which  he  I 
wished  to  march  against  Antony.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony's  orders,  though  con- 
sul elect. 

Brvces,  a  people  of  Thrace,  afterwards 
called  Phryges.     Strab.  7.     \yid.  Phryges.] 

BuBARis,  a  Persian,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Amyntas,  against  whom  he  had 
been  sent  with  an  araiy.     Justin-  7,  c.  13. 

BuBASTis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in 
great  veneration,  because  Bubastis,  [the 
same  with  the  Grecian  Diana,]  who  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  trans- 
formed herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods  fled 
into'Egypt.  [This  city  is  called  in  Scripture 
Phi-Beseth,  which  is  now  altered  iatoJSas/a- 
It  was  situated  on  a  canal  leading  from  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  canal  of 
Trajan.  The  Pelusiac  branch  was  sometimes 
called,  from  this  city,  the  Bubastic.  Bubas- 
tus  was  remarkable  also  as  being  the  place 
wheri^  great  numbers  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  goddess  Bubastis.  More 
than  70,000  persons  were  accustomed  to  meet 
here  on  these  occasions.  The  custom  had 
ceaseJ,  ho  ever,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
This  was  the  place,  also,  were  the  sacred  cats 
were  interred.]  IJcrodot.  2,  c.  59,  137  and 
154.— Omrf.  Met.  9,  v.  690. 

BoBAStrs,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  Bu 
basides  applied  to  the  natives,  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
V.  643. 

BucEPHALA,  a  city  of  India,  on  the  Hydas 
pes,  built  by  Alexander  in  honour  of  his  fa- 
vourite horse  Bucephalus.  [It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the  road 
between  Attack  and  Lahaur.']  Curt.  9,  c.  3 
—Justin.  H.  c.  8. — Diod.  7. 

BocEPHALUs,  [a  horse  of  Alexander's,  so 
cal  ed  either  because  his  head  resembled 
that  of  an  ox.  (iSooc  Kspaxo,)  or  because  he 
had  the  mark  of  an  ox's  head  impressed  up- 
on his  fliink;  or,  according  to  another  ac 
count,  because  he  had  a  black  mark  upon  his 
head  resembling  that  of  an  ox,  the  rest  of  his 
body  being  white,  -irrian.  Exp.  Al.  5.  19. 
— Pan-  8,  c.  42.]  Al'^xander  was  the  only 
one  who  could  mount  on  hts  back,  and  be  al- 
ways knelt  down  lo  take  up  his  master.  He 
was  present  in  an  engagement  in  Asia,  where 
he  received  a  heavy  wound,  an  I  hastened 
immediately  out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped 
down  dead  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the 
king  in  a  safe  place.  He  was  30  years  old 
when  he  died,  and  Alexander  built  a  city  in 
honour  of  him  [on  the  banks  of  the  Hydas- 
pes,  on  the  site  of  his  camp  before  his  engage- 
ment with  Porus.  According  to  Arrian,  how- 
ever, he  died  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
of  age,  being  about  30  years  old.  Arrian. 
5,  c.  19.] — Piut.  in  Alex.  Curt. — Arrian  5, 
o.  %—Plin.  8,  c.  42. 

BucoLicA,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of 
the  care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures 
and  occupations  of  the  rural  life,  with  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  The  most  famous  pas- 
toral writers  of  antiquity  are  Moschus,  Bion, 
Theocritus,  and  Virgil.  The  invention  of 
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bucolics,  or  pastoral  poetry,  is  attributed  to 
a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  [vid.  Tiraboschi  Sloria 
d'lla  Letteralura  Italiana,  vol.  1.  p.  75 — 77.] 

BucoLicuM,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  situate  between  the  Sebennytic  and 
IVIendesian  mouths.  [It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Phatnetic]   Hcrodot.  2,  c.  17. 

BuLis,  a  town  of  Phocis.  built  by  a  colony 
from  Doris,  [on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Corin- 
thiacus,  south-east  of  Anticyra.]     Faus.  10, 

c.  37. A  Spartan,  who,   [along  with  his 

countryman  Sperthies,]  offered  himself  up  to 
Xerxes,  to  atone  for  the  offence  his  country- 
men had  committed  in  putting  the  king's  mes- 
sengers to  death.  [The  king  refused  lo  re- 
taliate.]    Uerodot.  7,  c.  134,  &c. 

BtJNUS,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Alcidamea, 
who  obtained  the  government  of  Corinth 
when  ^etes  went  to  Colchis.  He  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Juno.     PaU5.  2,  c.  3  and  4. 

BuPHAGUs,  a  son  of  Japetus  andThornax, 
killedby  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  had  attempt- 
ed.   A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name.  Pans. 

8,  c.  24. A  surname  of  Hercules,  given 

him  on  account  of  his  gluttony. 

BuPHoNiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
at  Athens,  where  an  ox  was  immolated. 
Paus.  1,  c.  24.— .miian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  3. 

BupRAsiuM,  a  city,  district,  and  river  of 
Elis.     Homer. 

BuRA,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or , according 
to  others,  of  Ion  and  Ht  lice,  from  whom  Bura 
or  Buris,  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of 
Corinth,  received  its  name.  This  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  sea.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  293. 
— Paws.  7,  c.  25— Strab.  1  and 8. — Diod.  15. 

BuRAicus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules, 

from  his  temple  near  Bura. A  river  of 

Achaia.     Paus.  7,  c.  25. 

BxjRRHus  Afranius,  a  chicf  of  the  prffi- 

torian  guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero. A 

brother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

BusiRis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Lybia,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruel- 
ty. When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris 
carried  him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot. 
The  hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  of- 
fered the  tyrant,  his  son  Amphidamas,  and 
the  ministers  of  his  cruelty,  on  the  altar. 
[The  barbarity  of  Busiris  is  a  m^  re  fable,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  himself  confesses,  and  was 
grounded  on  a  custom  practised  in  Egypt  of 
sacrificing  all  the  red-haired  people  they  met 
with,  (most  of  whom  were  strangers,  as  the 
hair  of  the  natives  was  seldom  of  this  colour,) 
to  the  manes  of  Osiris.  Bou  in  the  Egyptian 
language  signified  a  tomb,  whence  Busiris 
means  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  There  was  a  city 
of  this  name  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  where 
was  a  very  large  temple  of  Isis.  Sicard  has 
described  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  and  gives 
us  a  grand  idea  of  what  it  once  was.  {Memoi- 
res  des  Missions  du  Levant.)  The  situation 
assigned  to  this  place  by  Herodotus  agrees 
with  the  modern  village  of  Busir.~\  Herodot. 
2,  c.  59  and  61.— Strab.  11.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  r- 
132.— -Heroid.  9,  v.  69.— Plut.  in  Thes.— 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  Cy.—Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 
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BuTES,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where 
he  was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beautiful  har- 
lot, by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Eryx.  Ly- 
caste, on  account  of  her  beauty,  was  called 
Venus  ;  hence  Eryx  is  often  called  the  son  ot 
Venus.     Firg.  Mn.  5,  v.  372 

BuTHROTUM,  now  Butrinlo,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Epirus,  opposite  Corcyra,  visited  by 
j^neas  in  his  way  to  Italy  from  Troy.  [It 
was  originally  a  small  village,  but  was  subse- 
quently fortified  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
keep  in  subjection  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terior, and  became  a  place  of  great  conse- 
quence. Virgil  makes  Heleuusto  have  reign 
ed  here.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  derives  the 
name  from  an  ox  (/Sou?)  having  broke  loose  at 
this  place  when  about  being  sacrificed.]  Virg. 
JEh.  3,  V.  293.— PZm.  4,  c.  1. 

BuTHROTUS,  a  river  in  Italy,  [in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bruttii,  near  the  Locri  Epizephy- 

BuTHTREus,  a  noble  statuary,  disciple  to 
Myron.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Bptoa,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
below  the  eastern  part  of  Crete.]  Plin.  4,  c 
12. 

BuTORiDES,  an  historian  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  pyramids.     Plin.  36,  c.  12. 

BuTos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  [at  the  Sebenny- 
tic  mouth  of  the  Nile,]  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.  [The  shrine  of  the  goddess,  accord 
ing  to  Herodotus,  was  of  one  solidstone,  hav 
ing  equal  sides,  each  side  40  cubits  long.  It 
was  brought  from  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of  Phi- 
loe  near  the  cataracts,  on  rafts,  for  the  space 
of  200  leagues,  to  its  destined  station,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  heaviest  weight  ever 
moved  by  human  power  It  employed  many 
thousand  men  for  three  years  in  its  transpor- 
tation.]    Herodot.  2,  c.  59  and  63. 

BuzYGES,  an  Athenian,  who  first  ploughed 
with  harnessed  oxen.  Demophoon  gave  him 
the  Palladium  with  which  Diomedes  had  in- 
trusted him  to  be  carried  to  Athens.  Polyceu 
I,  c.  5. 

BYBLis,a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea 
She  fell  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  and 
when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she 
destroyed  herself.  Some  say  that  Caunu 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  fled  from  his 
country  to  avoid  incest ;  and  others  report 
that  he  fled  from  his  sister's  importunities, 
who  sought  him  all  over  Lycia  and  Caria, 
and  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed  in  tears,  and 
was  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  l,v.  284.  Met.  9,  v.  451. 
Hygin.  fab.  243. — Pans.  7,  c.  5. 

Byblus,  [a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia, 
nearly  midway  between  Tripolis  and  Bery- 
tU3.  Here  Adonis  was  worshipped,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood  ran  the  small  river  Ado- 
nis, called  at  the  present  day,  J^ahr  Ibmhim 
The  waters  of  this  stream,  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rai 
ny  season,  were  tinged  red  with  the  ochrous 
'particles  from  the  mountains  ofLiBanu?,  atid 
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hence  were  fabled  to  flow  with  the  blood  of 
Adonis.] 

Byrsa,  a  citadel  in  the  middle  ofCarthage, 
on  which  was  the  temple  of  ^sculapius.  As- 
drubaFs  wife  burnt  it  when  the  city  was  tak- 
en. When  Dido  came  to  Africa,  she  bought 
of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as  c"mld  be 
encompassed  by  a  bull's  hide  After  the 
agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  in  small  thongs, 
and  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  territory,  on 
which  she  built  a  citadel  which  she  called 
Byrsa,  (/Syaa-*,  a  hide.)  [This  is  a  mere  fa- 
ille of  the  Greeks.  The  name  is  derived,  by 
a  slight  transposition  of  letters,  from  the  Pu- 
nic term  Byrsa,  a  citadel,  according  to  Sca- 
liger.]  Firg.  JEn.  1,  v.  371.— 67m6.  17— 
Juslin.  18,  c.  b.—Flor.  2,  c.  15.— Liv.  34,  c. 
62. 

Byzacium,  [a  district  of  Africa  Propria,  ly- 
ing above  the  Syrtis  Minor.  The  Carthagi- 
nians were  the  possessors  oi  it,  and  for  a  long 
time  allowed  no  Roman  vessels  to  navigate 
the  coast  below  the  Herraean  promontory, 
fearful  lest  their  enemies  might  be  tempted  to 
seize  what  formed  the  granary  ofCarthage. 
("his  district  was  originally  distinct  from  what 
was  termed  EmpoiiEe,  which  lay  below  it.. 
Afterwards,  however, they  became  united  in- 
to one,  and  the  territory  of  Byzacium  was  ex- 
tended upwards  as  far  as  the  river  Bagradas, 
thus  forming  the  Byzacena  Provincia.] 

Byzantium,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus,fouuded  by  a  colony  from  Ar-^ 
gos  and  Megara,  under  the  conduct  of  Byzas, 
658  years  before  the  christian  era.  Patercu- 
ins  says  it  was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and 
by  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ac- 
cording to  Justin,  and  according  toAmmianns 
by  the  Athenians.  [Justin  is  altogether  wrong. 
Pausanias  probably  rebuilt  and  fortified  it 
while  commanding  in  the  Hellespont.]  The 
pleasantness  and  convenience  of  its  situation 
was  observed  by  Constant  ine  the  Great,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  em- 
pire, A.  D.  328,  and  called  itConstantinopolis. 
rConstantine  wished  it  to  imitate  the  capital 
of  the  west  in  size,  and  therefore  extended 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Byzantium  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  new  city  was  solemnly  dedicat- 
ed by  him  to  the  God  of  Martyrs,  according- 
to  Eusebius,  on  the  llth  May,  A.D.  330,  and 
in  the  25th  of  his  reign,  and  from  that  period 
was  styled  after  the  emperor's  name,  Constan- 
tinopolis,  or  the  city  of  Constantine.  It  was 
taken  by  Mahomet  2d  on  the  29th  May,  A.  D. 
1453.  The  Turks  call  it  Slambov I  or  Istam^ 
boU  a  Turkish  corruption  of  the  modern 
Greek  phrase  k  thv  ttcmv.  That  part  of 
the  city  which  was  the  ancient  Byzantium  is 
now  occupied  principally  by  the  buildings 
and  gardens  of  the  seraglio.]  A  number  of 
Greek  writers,  who  have  deserved  or  usurp- 
ed the  name  of  Byzantine  historians,  flourish- 
ed at  Byzantium  after  the  seat  of  the  em- 
pire had  been  translated  thither  from  Rome. 
Their  works,  which  more  particulariy  relate 
to  the  time  in  which  they  flourished,  and  are 
seldom  read  but  by  those  who  wish  to  form 
ail  acquaiotadcfe  •*ith  tfee  r'^volutfdns  of  the 
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lower  empire,  were  published  in  one  large 
colIectioD,  in  36  vols,  folio,  1648,  &c.  at  Paris, 
and  recommended  themselves  by  the  notes 
and  supplements  of  Du  Fresne  and  Du  Cange. 
They  were  likewise  printed  at  Venice,  1729, 
in  8  vols,  though  perhaps  this  edition  is  not 
so  valuable  as  that  of  the  French.  Strab.  1. — 
Palerc.  2,  c.  15. —  C.  JVep.  in  Pans.  Alcib.  Sf 


Timolh. — Justin.  9,  c.  1. — Tacit.  12.  Ann.  c. 
62  and  63.— jVfe/a,  2,  c.  2.— Marcel.  22,  c.  8. 
Byzas,  a  son  of  Neptune,  from  whom  it  is 
said  Byzantium  received  its  name.  [His  be- 
ing styled  a  son  of  Neptune,  means  that  he 
was  a  fumous  navigator.]  Diod  4. 
Byzia,  [vid.  Bizya.] 
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CaANTHUS,  a  sonof  OceauusandTethys. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  seek  his  sis- 
ter Ma'lia,  whom  Aoollo  had  carried  away, 
and  he  burnt  in  revenge  the  ravisher's  tem- 
ple near  the  Isthmus.  He  was  killed  for  this 
impiety  by  the  god,  and  a  monument  raised 
to  his  memory.     Pfltus.  9,  c.  10. 

Caballa,  [vid.  Solymi.] 

[Caballaca,  a  town  of  Albania,  now  Kab- 
las-var.'\ 

CabalInus,  a  clear  fountain  on  mount  He- 
licoD,  sacred  to  the  muses,  and  called  also 
Hippocreue,  as  raised  from  the  ground  by  the 
foot  of  Pegasus.     Pers. 

Cabali.Inum,  a  town  of  the  ^dui,  now 
Chalons..  [sur-Saone.]  Cas.  7,  Bell.  G.  c.  42. 

Cabira,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  south-east  of 
Amasia,  upon  the  river  Iri«,  memorable  for 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  by  Lucullus  in  its 
vicinity.] 

Cabiri,  certain  deities  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  at  Thebes,  Lemnos,  Macedonia, 
and  Phrygia,  but  more  particularly  in  the  is 
lands  of  Samothrace  and  Imbros.  The  num- 
ber of  these  deities  is  uncertain.  Some  say 
they  were  only  two,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus ; 
others  mention  three,  and  some  four,  Aschie- 
ros,  Achiochersa,  .\chiochersus,  and  Camil- 
lus.  It  is  unknown  where  their  worship  was 
first  established  ;  yet  Phoenicia  seems  to  be 
the  place  according  to  the  authority  of  San- 
choniathon,  and  from  thence  it  wasintroduc- 1 
ed  into  Greece  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  festivals 
or  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Samothrace, 
where  all  the  ancient  heroes  and  princes 
were  generally  initiated,  as  their  power  seem- 
ed to  be  great  in  protecting  persons  from 
shipwreck  and  storms.  The  obscenities 
which  prevailed  in  the  celebration  have  ob- 
liged the  authors  of  every  country  to  pass 
over  them  in  silence,  and  say  that  it  was  un- 
lawful to  reveal  them.  These  deities  are 
often  confounded  with  the  Corybante?,  Ana- 
ces,  Dioscuri,  &c.  and,  according  to  Herodo- 
tuj,  Vulcan  was  their  father.  This  author 
mentions  the  sacrilege  which  Cambyses  com 
mitted  in  entering  their  temple,  and  turning 
to  ridicule  their  sacred  mysteries.  They 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  metals,  [vid. 
Barker's  Letters  to  Maurice  on  Pagan  Trini- 
ties., Classical  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  128,  and  vol. 
4,  p.  93,  and  also  Schelling  ueber  die  Gothei- 
ten  von  Samothrace.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  51. — 
Strab.  10, &c.— Paws.  9,  c.  22,  Sic.—Cic.  de 
J^at.  D.  1. 
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Cadiria,  a  surname  of  Ceres. — 
tivals  of  the  Cabiri.     vid-  Cabiri. 

C.\CA,  a  goddess  among  the  Piomans,  sister 
to  Cacus,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  to 
Hercules  where  her  brother  had  concealed 
his  oxen.  The  vestals  offered  sacrifices  in 
her  temple.     Laclanl.  1,  c.  20. 

Cacus,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan 
and  Medus,  represented  as  a  three-headed 
monster,  and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resid- 
ed in  Italy,  and  the  avenues  of  his  cave  were 
covered  with  human  bones.  He  plundered 
the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  when  Hercu- 
les returned  from  the  conquest  of  Geryon, 
Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and  dragged 
them  backwards  into  his  cave  to  prevent  dis- 
covery. Hercules  departed  without  per- 
ceivingthe  theft ;  hut  his  oxen  havinglowed, 
were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  cave  of 
Cacus,  and  the  hero  became  acquainted  with 
the  loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran  to  the  place, 
attacked  Cacus,  squeezed  and  strangled  him 
in  his  arms,  though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke. 
Hercules  erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Serva- 
tor  in  commemoration  of  his  victorj  ;  and 
an  annual  festival  was  iustit;ted  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  honour  of  the  hero  who  had  deliv- 
ered them  from  such  a  public  calamity. 
Ovid.  1,  Fast.  v.  551  — rir^.  Mn.  8,  v.  194. 
—Propert.  3,  el.  \0.—Juv.  5,  v.  125.— Lii'. 
1,  c.  l.—Dionys.  Hal  1,  c.  9. 

Cacuthis,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into 
the  Ganges ;  [according  to  Mannert,the  Gwn- 
ty,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges,  to  the  north 
of  Benares.]     Arrian.  Indie. 

Cadmea,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by 
Cadmus.  Slat.  Tkeb.  8,  v.  601.— Paws.  2, 
c.  5. 

CADMiiis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Cadmtjs,  son  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoeni- 
cia, by  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  was  ordered 
by  his  father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  £u- 
ropa  whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away,  and 
he  was  never  to  return  to  Phoenicia  if  he  did 
not  bring  her  back.  As  his  search  proved 
fr  uitless,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  was  ordered  to  build  a  city  where  he 
should  see  a  young  heifer  stop  in  the  grass, 
^nd  to  call  the  country  Bceotia.  He  found 
the  heifer  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
oracle  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  thank  the  god 
by  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  his  companions  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove.  The  wa- 
ters were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  which  devoured  all  the  Phoenician's 
atteadants.    Cadmus-,  tired  of  their  seeming 
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delay,  went  to  the  place,  and  saw  the  mon- 
ster still  feeding  on  their  flesh.  He  attacked 
the  dr.igon,  and  overcame  it  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Minerva,  and  sowed  the  teeth  in  a 
plain,  upon  which  armed  men  suddenly  rose 
up  from  the  ground.  He  threw  a  stone  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  they  instantly  turn- 
ed their  arms  one  against  the  other,  till  all 
perished  except  five,  who  assisted  him  in 
building  his  city.  Soon  after  he  married 
Hermione  the  daughter  of  V'enus,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Polydorus,  and  four 
daughters,  Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Semele. 
Juno  persecuted  those  children  ;  and  their, 
well-known  misfortunes  so  distracted  Cad- 
mus and  Hermione,  that  they  retired  to  Flly- 
ricum,  loaded  with  grief  and  infirm  with  age. 
They  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  them 
from  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  they  were 
immediately  changed  into  serpents.  Some 
explain  the  dragon's  fable,  by  supposing  that 
it  was  a  king  of  the  country  whom  Cadmu 
conquered  by  war  ;  and  the  armed  men  ris 
ing  from  (he  field  is  no  more  than  men  arm 
ed  with  brass,  according  to  the  ambiguou 
signification  of  a  Phoanician  word.  Cadmu 
was  the  first  who  intro  luced  the  use  of  let 
ters  into  Greece  ;  but  some  maintain  thai 
the  alphabet  which  he  brought  from  Phceui- 
cia  was  only  different  from  that  which  wa 
used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
[vid.  Pelasgi.]  This  alphabet  consisted  only 
of  (6  letters,  [to  which  Simonides  of  Ceos 
added  four,  9,  ^,  p,  ;n^,  and  Epicharmus  the 
Sicilian,  the  same  number.  |,  «,  ^i  *•  The 
lonians  first  adopted  all  the  24  letters,  and 
from  them  the  Samians,  from  whom  they 
were  received  by  the  Athenians  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Feloponnesian  war,  under 
the  archonship  of  Euclides  (ol.  94,  2,  B.  C. 
403,)  that  they  were  used  by  them  in  public 
acts.]  The  worship  of  many  of  the  Egyptian 
aad  Phoenician  deities  was  also  introduced  by 
Cadmus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  into 
Greece  1493  years  before  the  christian  era, 
and  to  have  died  61  years  after.  According 
to  those  who  believe  that  Thebes  was  built 
at  the  sound  of  Amphion's  lyre,  Cadmus 
built  only  a  small  citadel,  which  he  called 
Cadmea,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city 
which  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  1,  2,  hc.~Herodut.  2,  c.  49, 
1.  4,  c.  m.—Hi/gin.  fab.  6,  76,  155.  &c.— 
Diod.    1,  kc.—Paus.  9,  c.  5,  kc.—  Hesiod. 

Theog.  V.  937,  &c. A  son  of  Pandion  of 

Miletus,  celebrated  as  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  CrcEsus,  and  as  the  writer  of  an  account 
of  some  citi"3  of  Ionia,  in  4  books.  He  is 
called  the  ancient.,  in  contradistinction  from 
another  of  the  same  name  and  place,  son  of 
Archelaus,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Attica 
in  16  books,  and  a  treatise  on  love  in  14 
books.  Diod.  1. — Dionys,  Hal.  2. — Clement. 
Alexand.  3.—Strab.  1. — Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Caduckus,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
two  serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semi- 
circles. It  was  the  attribute  of  Mercury 
and  the  emblem  of  power,  and  it  had  been 


given  him  by  Apollo  in  return  for  the  lyre. 
Various  interpretations  have  been  put  upon 
the  two  serpents  round  it.  Some  suppose 
them  to  be  a  symbol  of  Jupiter's  amours 
with  Rhea,  when  these  two  deities  transform- 
ed themselves  into  snakes.  Others  say  that 
it  originates  from  Mercury's  having  appeas- 
ed the  fury  of  two  serpents  that  were  fighting 
by  touching  them  with  his  rod.  Prudence  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by  these 
two  serpents,  and  the  wings  are  the  symbol 
I  of  diligence  ;  both  necessary  in  the  pursuit 
jof  business  and  commerce,  which  Mercury 
ipatronized.  With  it  Mercury  conducted  to 
the  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
could  lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  life  a 
dead  person.  [Mercury  was  a  Phoenician 
deity,  and  his  oriental  name  appears  to  have 
been  Casmilus.  The  caduceus  was  original- 
ly nothing  more  than  a  rod  adorned  with 
green  leaves,  and  with  a  skilfully-tied  knot 
as  the  symbol  of  traffic.  In  a  later  age  these 
decorations  were  changed  by  the  poets  to 
wings  and  serpents.]  /'  trg.  ^n.  4,  v.  242. 
—Horat.  1,  od.  10. 

Cadurci.  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  east  of 
the  Garoi^ne.  [Their  capital  was  Divona, 
afterwards  called  from  their  owe  name,  Ca- 
durci, now  Cahors.^     C(ps. 

Cad  VTis,  a  town  of  Syria.  [It  is  supposed 
by  Reland  to  have  been  the  same  with  Gath. 
D'Anville,  and  Rennell,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
jecture it  to  have  been  Jerusalem,  and  the 
latter  is  of  opinion  that  Cadytis  is  synony- 
mous with  Jll-Kads,  which  means  the  holi/.] 
Herodot.  2,  c.  159. 

C.«:ciAS,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  [east- 
north-east.] 

C^cii.iA  Caia,  or  Tanaquil.  vid.  Tana- 
quil. 

C^.ciLiA  Lex,  was  proposed  A.  U.  C.  6f)3, 
by  Csecil.  Metellus  Nepos,  [to  exempt  the 

city  and  Italy  from  taxes.] .Another,caIled 

also  Didia,  A.  U.  C.  656,  by  the  consuls 
Q.  Ceecilius  Metellus,  and  T.  Didius.  [That 
laws  should  be  promulgated  for  3  market- 
days,  (17  days,)  and  that  several  distinct  things 
should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law.] 

CjEcimanus,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age 
of  Cicero, 

CiECii.ii,  a  Plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  Cecchs,  one  of  the  companions 
>>f  iEneas,  or  from  Cseculus  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, who  built  Prainestc.  This  family  gave 
birth tomanyillusiriousgenerals  and  patriots. 

CiEciLius  Claudius  Isidorus,  a  man 
who  left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  41 16  slaves, 
3600  yokes  of  oxen,  257,000  small    cattle, 

600,000  pounds  of  silver    Plin.  33,  c.  10. 

Epirus,  a  freedmau  of  Atticus,  who  opened 
a  school  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first 
taught  reading  to  Virgil,  and  some  othergrow- 

ing  poets. A  Sicilian  oratr.r,  in  the  age  of 

Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  servile  wars,  a 
comparison  between  Demosthenes  and  Cice- 
ro, and  an  account  of  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes—• — Metellus.  I'id-  Metellus Sta- 

tius,  a  comic  poet,  deservedly  commended  by 
Cicero  and  QuintiUan,  though   the  orator, 
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ad  Jlttic.  calb  him  Malum  Lalinilatis  aucto 
rem.  Above  30  of  his  cumedies  are  mention- 
ed by  ancient  historians,  among-  which  are 
his  Naucleruy,  Pliocius,  Epiclcrus,  Syracuse 
Fcenerator,  Fallacia,  Paiisimachus,  &c.  He 
was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  died  at  Rome  16ii 
B.  C.  and  was  buried  on  the  Jauiculum 
Horat.  2,  ep.  1. 

C^clNA  Tuscus,  a  son   of  Nero's   nurse, 

made  governor  ol"  Egypt.     Suet,  in  JN'er. 

A  Roman  who  wrote  somephysical  treatises. 
A  citizen  of  Volaterra,  defended  by  Ci- 
cero. 

[CjECubus  Ager,  a  district  in  the  viciniiy 
of  FormicB  and  Caieta  in  Latium,  famous  {o, 
its  wines.  Pliny  (N.  H  14,6,)  inform;-  n^^^ 
that  before  his  time  the  Caecubau  wine  which 
came  from  the  poplar  marshes  of  Amyclce 
was  most  esteemed,  but  that  at  the  penoil 
■when  he  vvrote,it  had  lost  its  repute  through 
the  negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
from  the  limited  extenl  of  the  vineyard?. 
which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  na- 
vigable canal  begun  by  Nero  from  the  Lake 
Avernus  to  Ostia.  Galen  {AlhencEus  1,  21,) 
describes  the  Caecuban  as  a  generous  and  du- 
rable wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and 
ripening  only  after  many  years.  When  new 
it  probably  belonged  to  the  class  of  rough 
sweet  wines.  It  was  Horace's  favourite,  and 
scarce  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
vineyards.  The  best,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  oldest  vintage  was  tbe  Opimian.  L.  Opi- 
mius  Nepos  was  consul  A.  U.  633,  in  which 
year  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer  caus- 
ed all  the  productions  of  the  earth  to  attain 
an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection,  vid.  Fa- 
lernum  and  Massicus.]  Strab.  5. — Horat.  1, 
od.  20, 1.  ■:,  od.  14,  &c. 

C^cuLUS,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
some  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
fell  into  her  busom.  He  was  called  Coslus 
because  his  eyes  were  small.  After  a  life 
spent  in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Prae- 
neste  ;  but  bemg  u^iable  to  find  inhabitants, 
he  implored  Vulcan  to  show  whether  he  real- 
ly was  his  father.  Upon  this  a  flarn' suddenly 
shone  upon  a  multitude  who  were  u.-aotr  bled 
to  see  some  spectacle,  and  they  were  immedi- 
ately persuaded  to  become  the  subjects  of 
Caeculus.  Firg.  ^n.  7,  v.  680,  says,  that  he 
was  found  in  fire  by  shepherds,  und  on  that 
account  called  son  of  Vulcan,  who  is  the  god 
of  fire. 

C.^.LiA  Lex,  [vid.  Coelia  Lex.] 

C^'Xius,  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
lulled  very  young.  Cicero  defended  him  when 
he  was  accuse]  by  Claudius  of  being  acces- 
sary to  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  having 
murdered  some  ambassadors  from  Alexan 
dria,and  carried  on  an  illicitamour  with  Clo- 
dia,  the  wife  of  Metellus,  Oral,  pro  .¥.  Ca:l. 

— (^umtiL  10,  c.  1. Aurelianus,  a  writer 

about  300  years  after  Christ,  the  best  edition 
of  whose  works  is  that  of  Almeloveen,  Amst. 

1722  and  1755. L.Antipater,  wrote  an  his- 

fory  of  Rome,  which  M.  Brutus  epitomized, 
itnd  which  Adrian    preferred  to  the  histories 
ofSi'Htftt'.     Cselius  flourished  120vearsB.C. 
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Fal.  Max.  1,  c.  l.—Cic.  13.  ad  Jltlic.  ep.  8. 

Tubero,  a  man  who  came  to  life  after  he 

had  been  carried  to  tlie  burning  pile.     Plin. 

7,  c.   52. Sabinus,  a  wiiter  in  the  age  of 

Vespasian,  who  composed  a  treatise  on    the 

edicts   of  the   curuie   ediles. One  of  the 

seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built.  Romu- 
lus surrounded  it  with  a  ditch  and  rampart, 
audit  was  enclosed  by  walls  by  the  succeeding 
kings.  It  received  its  name  from  [Coeles  Vi- 
bcnna,  a  Tuscan  leader,  who  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Romans  against  the  Sabine.*, 
and  obtained  this  hill  for  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  dwell  on  ] 

[C^NE  or  CjEnopolis,  vid.  Taenarus.] 

[CjEne  or  C-«nop6lis,  a  town  of  Egypt^ 
m  the  Panopolitan  nome,  supposed  to  be  the 
jiresent  Ghenne  or  Ke?ini] 

C.ENiDKS,  a  patronymic  of  Eetion,  as  des- 
cended from  Cseneus.     Herodot.  5,  c.  92. 

CcNlNA,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Rome, 
[placed  by  Cluverius  on  the  banks  of  the  A- 
nio.]  The  inhabitants,  called  Cceninenses, 
made  war  against  the  Romans  when  their  vir- 
gins had  been  stolen  away.  [Their  king  was 
slain,  their  army  defeated,  their  city  rased  to 
theground,  and  themselves  removed  to  Rome. 
uid.  Opima  Spolia.  and  Romulus.]  Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  V.  135. — Properl.  4,  el.  11,  c.  9. — Liv. 
sc  9. 

C^MS,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  [in  the 
country  of  the  Bruttii,  north  of  Rhegium,  and 
opposite  Messana  on  the  straits  of  Sicily,]  a 
distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 

C^Nis,  a  Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of 
Elatus,  who,  being  forcibly  ravished  by  Nep- 
tune, obtamed  from  the  god  the  power  to 
change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invulnerable. 
She  also  changed  her  name,  and  was  called 
Caneus,  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapithae  against 
the  Centaurs  she  offended  Jupiter,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and 
changed  into  a  bird. — Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  72 
and  479. —  Plrg.  JEn.  6,  v,  448,  says  that  she 
returned  again  to  her  pristine  form. 

CjEre,  or  C^RE.s,  anciently  Argilla, 
now  Cer-vetcri,  a  city  of  Etruria,  once  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  in  being 
in  the  age  of  Strabo.  When  .flCneas  came  to 
Italy,  Mezentius  was  king  over  the  inhabitants 
called  Cmretes  or  Ccerites ;  but  they  banished 
their  prince,  and  as.isted  the  Trojans.  The 
people  of  Caere  received  witt.  all  possible  hos- 
pitality the  Romans  who  fled  with  the  fire  of 
Vesta,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Gauls,  and  for  this  humanity  they  were  made 
citizens  of  Rome,  but  without  the  privilege  of 
voting  ;  [whence  the  phrases,  in  Cceritum  ta- 
bulasreftrre  aliqtieyn,  to  deprive  one  of  his 
right  of  voting,  and  Cceritt  cera  digni  ;  to  de- 
note worthless  persons.  This  last  phrase 
however  does  not  often  occur.  (  Firg.  ^^n.  8 
and  10.— Lir.  1,  c  2.— Strab.  5. 

C^.SAR,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  fami- 
ly at  Rome.  [Various  etymologies  have  been 
assigned  to  it.  Pliny  (N.  H.  7,  9,)  informs 
us  that  the  first  who  bore  the  name  was  so 
called,  qnud  caso  mortux  matris  vteronattts 
fu-erit.     FestUB  derives  it  from  rrFsaries.  rvvi 
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Cfua  c  matris  ventre prodierit.  Others,  because 
t!ie  first  of  the  name  slew  an  elephant,  which 
is  called  cKua  in  Punic,  as  Servius  informs  us, 
{ad  ^Ezi.  ],  290.)  The  derivation  of  Pliny 
li  the  best. J  I'liis  name,  alter  it  had  been 
dig-iiifled  in  the  person  of  Julius  Ceesar  and 
ol  his  successors,  was  given  to  the  apparent 
heir  of  the  empi-  e  in  the  age  ot  the  Roman 
emperors.  The  twelve  first  Roman  empe- 
rors were  distinguished  by  the  surname  of 
Casar.  They  reigned  in  thefoUowing  order  : 
Julius  CcBsar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  V'ltelhus,  Ves 
pasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  In  Domitiaii 
or  rather  in  Nero,  the  family  of  Julius  Cffiaar 
was  extinguished.  But  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time,  the  appellation  of  Caesar  seemed  inse- 
parable from  the  imperial  dignity,  and  there- 
fore it  was  assumed  by  the  successors  of  the 
Julian  family.  Suetonius  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  these  twelve  characters,  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  iu  partial  manner. C.  Julius 

Caesar,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  was  son  of 
L.  Csesar,  and  Aurelia  the  daughter  of  Cotla. 
He  was  descended,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, from  Julius  the  son  of  iEneas.  When 
he  reached  his  15th  year  he  lost  his  father, 
and  the  year  after  he  was  made  priest  of  Ju 
piter.  Sylla  was  aware  ot  his  ambition  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  him  ;  but  Csesar  un- 
derstood his  intentions,  and  to  avoid  discove- 
ry, changed  every  day  his  lodgings.  He  was 
received  into  Sylla's  friendship  some  time  af- 
ter; and  the  dictator  told  those  who  solicit- 
ed the  advancement  of  young  Caesar,  that 
they  were  warm  in  the  interest  of  a  man  who 
would  prove,  some  day  or  other,  the  ruin  ot 
their  country  and  of  their  liberty.  When 
Caesar  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Rhodes 
under  ApoUonius  Molo,  he  was  seized  by  pi- 
rates, who  offered  him  his  liberty  for  30  ta- 
lents. He  gave  them  40,  and  threatened  to 
revenge  their  insults ;  and  he  no  sooner  wa? 
out  of  their  power,  than  he  armed  a  ship, 
pursued  them,  and  crucified  them  all.  His 
eloquence  procured  him  friends  at  Rome; 
and  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  lived 
equally  served  to  promote  his  interest.  He 
obtained  the  ofFice  of  high-priest  at  the  death 
of  Metellus  ;  and  after  he  had  passed  through 
the  inferior  employments  of  the  state,  he  was 
appointed  over  Spain,  where  he  signalized] 
himself  by  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At  his  j 
return  to  Rome  he  was  made  consul,  and; 
soon  after  he  effected  a  reconciliation  bet -.^^'een; 
Crassus  and  Pompey.  He  was  appointed  foi  I 
the  space  of  five  years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the'i 
interest  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  givpii, 
hisdaughter  Julia  in  marriai,'e.  Here  he  en- 1 
larged  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  em])ir<-j 
by  conquest, and  invaded  Britain,  which  was! 
then  unknown  to  the  Roman  people.  Hei 
checked  the  Germans,  and  soon  after  had  his 
government  over  Gaul  prolonged  for  five  other 
years,  by  means  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  The 
death  of  Julia  and  of  Crassus,  the  corrupted 
state  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  ambition 
ofCaesarandPompey,  soon  became  the  causes 
of  a  civil  war.     Neither  of  tliese  celebrat- 


ed Romans  would  suffer  a  superior,  and  the 
smallest  matters  were  sufficient  ground  for 
unsheathing  the  sword.  Caesar's  pet  tiona 
were  received   with  coldness  or  indiflerence 

by  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  by  the  influence 
1)1  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip  him 
of  his  power.  Aulony,  who  opposed  it  as 
tribune,  tied  to  Caesar's  camp  with  the  news  : 
and  the  ambitious  general  no  sooner  heard 
this  than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  resistance. 
On  pretence  of  avenging  the  violence  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  sacred  office  of  tri- 
bune in  the  person  of  Antony,  he  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  pro- 
vince. [No  Roman  commander  was  allowed 
to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed  force,  as 
they  entered  then  upon  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  senate  and  people]  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Rubicon  was  in  fact,  therefore, 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  Csesar  entered 
Italy  sword  in  hand.  Upon  this  Pompey, 
with  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  left  Rome,  and 
retired  to  Dyrrachium ;  and  Cssar,  after 
he  had  subdued  all  Italy,  in  60  daj's,  entered 
Rome,  and  provided  himself  with  money 
from  the  public  treasury.  He  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  conquered  the  partizans  of  Pom- 
pey under  Petreius,  Afranius,  and  Varro; 
and,  at  his  return  to  liome,  was  declared 
dictator,  and  soon  after  consul.  When  he 
left  Rome  he  went  in  quest  of  Pompey,  ob- 
serving that  he  was  marching  against  a  gene- 
ral without  troops  after  having  defeated 
troops  without  a  general  m  Spain.  In  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia  [in  The-saly,]  «.  C  48, 
the  two  hostile  generals  engaged;  Pompey 
was  conquered,  and  fled  into  Egypt  where 
he  was  murdered.  Caesar,  after  he  had 
made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pursued  his  ad- 
versary into  Egypt,  where  he  for  some  time 
forgot  his  fame  and  character  in  the  arms  of 
Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  His  dan- 
ger was  great  while  at  Alexandria ;  but  he 
extricated  himself  with  wonderful  success, 
and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power.  Af- 
ter several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of 
Cato,  Scipio,  and  Juba  [at  Thapsus,]  and 
that  of  Pompey 's  sons  in  Spain,  [at  unda,] 
he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed  over  five 
different  nations,  Gaul,  Alexandria,  Ponlus, 
Africa,  and  S|  ain,  and  was  created  perpetual 
Hctator.  But  now  his  glory  was  at  an  end  ; 
his  uncommon  success  created  him  enemies, 
and  the  chief  of  the  senators,  among  whom 
was  Brutus  his  most  intimate  friend,  conspir- 
ed against  him.  and  stabbed  him  in  ihe  se- 
nate-house on  the  ides  of  March.  He  died, 
pierced  with  23  wounds,  the  15th  of  March, 
B.  C.  44,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age.  Casca 
gave  him  the  first  blow,  and  jmn.ediately   he 

ttempted  tomakesomeiesistJ^uce;  but  when 
he  saw  Brutus  among  the  conspirators,  he 
submitted  to  his  fate,  and  fell  down  at  their 
feet,  muffling  up  his  mantle,  and  exclaiming, 
Tn  qucque  Brute  .'  Caesar  might  have  es- 
caped the  sword  of  the  conspirators  if  he  had 
!  stened  to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  whose 
dreams,  on  the  night  previous  to  the  day  of 
his  murder,  were  alarming.  He  also  receiv- 
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ed,  as  he  went  to  the  senate-house,  a  paper 
I'roui  ArtemiJorus,  which  discovered  the 
whole  conspiracy  to  hirn  ;  but  he  n<'glected 
the  reading;  of  what  might  have  saveil  his  life. 
■\Vhen  he  was  m  his  first  campaign  in  Spain, 
he  was  observed  to  gaze  at  a  statue  of  Alex- 
ander, and  even  shed  tears  at  the  recollecliou 
that  that  hero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an 
age  in  which  he  himself  had  done~  nothing. 
The  learning  of  Cfesar  deserves  conimeuda- 
tion  as  well  as  his  military  character.  He 
reformed  the  calenJar.  He  wrote  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  wars  on  the  spot 
where  he  fought  his  battles ;  and  the  compo- 
sition has  been  admired  for  the  elegance  as 
well  as  t  he  correctness  of  its  style.  This  va- 
luable booii  was  nearly  lost ;  and  wheti  Caj- 
sar  saved  his  life  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
he  was  obliged  to  swim  froo)  his  ship  with 
his  arms  m  one  hand  and  his  commentaries 
in  the  other.  The  history  of  the  war  in 
Alexandria  and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by 
some,  and  by  others  to  Hirtius.  [It  has  been 
affirmed  that  Ca;»ar  did  not  write  the  three 
books  of  the  civi!  war,  and  even  that  Sueto 
uius  was  the  author  of  the  seven  books  on  the 
Gallic  war.  But  Vossius  has  viad'cated  Cae- 
sar's title  to  the  authorship  of  the  Commen- 
taries as  they  stand  in  the  editions,  though 
he  does  not  vouch  for  his  accuracy  or  veracity 
on  all  occasions.  The  opinion  that  the  ex- 
taat  commentaries  are  not  Caesar's  may  pos- 
sibly have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  circum- 
stances iietween  two  works.  It  is  believed 
thathe  wrote  EphemendeSjCoutaining  a  jour- 
nal of  his  life;  but  tuey  are  lost.  Servius 
quotes  them,  as  does  also  Plutarch.  Fronlinus 
likewise  seems  to  refer  to  them,  since  he  re- 
lates many  of  Ca;sar"s  stratagems  not  men- 
tioned in  the  commentaries,  and  must  in  all 
probability  have  read  them  in  the  journal. 
The  question,  when  Cfesar  wrote  hiscommen- 
taries,  has  been  frequently  agitated.  Guis- 
ohard,  {Mem.  Cril.  p.  539,)  is  in  favour  of  the 
common  opinion,  viz.  that  they  were  written 
shortly  after  the  events  themselves,  1.  Be 
cause  Cicero,  in  his  Btutiis,  a  work  written 
before  the  civil  war,  speaks  of  the  commen 
taries  of  Cassar.  2.  Because  if  Caesar  had 
written  his  commentaries  after  the  civil  war 
was  ended,  there  would  not  have  been  a  la 
cuna  after  the  6th  l3ook,  to  be  supplied  by 
Hirtius.  3.  Because  Caesar  had  little  leisure 
at  his  disposal  after  the  civil  war.  Caesar 
wrote  other  books,  especially  one  on  the  an- 
alo.^ies  of  the  Latin  tongue.  A  few  frag- 
ments remain,  which  do  not  impress  us  with 
a  very  high  opinion  of  this  performance.] 
Caesar  has  been  blamed  for  his  debaucheries 
and  expenses;  and  the  first  year  he  had  a  pub- 
lic office  his  debt:  were  rated  at  030  talents, 
which  his  friends  discharged;  yet,  in  his  pub- 
lic character,  he  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
few  heroes  that  rarely  make  their  appearance 
among  mankind.  His  qualities  were  such 
that  in  every  t cattle  he  could  not  but  be  con- 
queror, and  in  every  republic,  master  ;  and 
to  his  sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  to  his  ambition,  we  are  to  attri 
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bute  his  saying,  that  he  wished  rather  to  be 
first  in  a  village  than  second  at  Rome.  It 
was  after  his  conquest  over  Pharnaces  [the 
son  of  Mithridates,at  Zele  in  Pontus,]  in  one 
day,  that  hi-  made  use  of  these  remarkable 
ords  to  express  the  celerity  of  his  opera- 
lions  :  I^t:ni,  vidi,  vici.  Conscious  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  who,  in  the  intervals  of  peace, 
beautified  and  enriched  the  capital  of  his 
country  with  public  buildings,  libraries,  and 
porticoes,  the  senate  permitted  the  dictator 
to  wear  a  laurel  crown  on  his  bald  head  ;  and 
it  is  said,  that,  to  reward  his  benevolence, 
they  were  going  to  give  him  the  title  or  au- 
thority of  king  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  ex- 
cept Italy,  when  he  was  murdered.  In  his 
private  character,  Caesar  has  been  accused  of 
seducing  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  sus- 
pected of  being  privy  to  Catiline's  conspira- 
cy. It  is  said  that  he  conquerd  300  nations, 
took  800  cities,  and  defeated  three  millions  of 
men,  one  of  which  fell  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Phn.  7,  c.  25,  says  that  he  couKl  employ  at 
the  same  time,  his  ears  to  listen,  his  eyes  to 
read,  his  hand  to  write,  and  his  mind  to  dic- 
tate. His  death  was  preceded,  as  many  au- 
thors mention,  by  uncommon  prodigies ;  ami 
immediately  after  his  death  a  large  comet 
made  its  appearance.  The  best  editions  ofCae- 
sars  commentaries,  are  the  magnificent  one 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  fol.  Lond.  1712;  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  Greek  translation,  to  1727; 
that  of  Oudendorp,  2  volumes  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1737  ;  aadthat  of  Elzevir,  8V0.L.  Bat.  1635; 
[to  which  may  be  added  that  of  Oberlinus, 
Lips.  1819,  8vo.]  Suelon.  S^-  Plat,  in  vita. — 
£)io. — Jlppian. —  OHsius. — Diod.  16  and  eel, 
31  and  37.—  Vir^  G.  1,  v.  Am.— Ovid.  Mel. 
15,  V.  1Q2.—Ma.rcell.—Flor.  3  and  4. Lu- 
cius, was  father  to  the  dictator.  He  died  sud- 
denly when  putting  on  his  shoes. Oclavia- 

uus.  vid.  Augustus. Caius,  a  tragic  poet 

and  orator,  commended  by  Cic.  in  Brut.  His 
brother  C.  Lucius  was  consul,  and  followed, 
as  well  as  himself,  the  party  of  Sylla.  They 
were  both  put  to  death  by  order  of  Marius. 

Lucius,  an  uncle  of  M.  Antony,  who 

followed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  was 
proscribed  by  Augustus,  for  which  Antony 
proscribed  Ci'  ero,  the  friend  of  Augustus. 
His  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  by  J.  Ca?sar 

in  his  youth. Two  sons  of  Agrippa  bore 

also  the  name  of  Caesars,  Caius  and  Lucius. 

rid.  Agrippa. Augusta,  a  town  of  Spain, 

built  by  A'ugustus,  on  the  Iberus,  and  now 
called  Saragossa. 

■  [C^SAttEA  insula,  now  the  isle  of  Jer- 
-ey. ) 

[C^SARi^:A  yidArg(eum,the  capital  ofCap- 
padoca,  called  by  this  name  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  previously  Mazaca.  It  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argteus,  and  is  now 
called  Kaisarieh.] 

[CjESArea  Philippic  a  town  on  the  north- 
ern confines  of  Palestine,  in  the  district  Tra- 
chonitis.  Its  first  name  was  Laish,  changed 
afterwards  to  Paneas,  and  finally  to  Cajsarea 
Philippi  :  which  last  was  given  to  it  by  He- 
rod's son  Philip.] 
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[C^SAREA,  the  principal  city  of  Samaria, 
oa  the  coast,  anciently  called  Turris  Stratonis. 
It  was  made  a  magnificent  city  and  port  by 
Herod,  who  called  it  CcBsarea  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Ro- 
man governors.] 

[CjESarodOivcm,  now  Tours,  the  capital 
of  the  Turones.] 

[ C^.SAROM.\Gus,  now  Bcauvois,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Bellovaci.] 

[C.^SARis  AR^,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near 
the  Tanais,  in  what  is  now  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  some  one  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors, by  some  neighbouring  prince ; 
perhaps  by  Polemo,  in  the  reign  of  Tihenu<. 
Near  the  source  of  the  Tauais  Ptolemy  lo- 
cates the  Alexandri  area,  which  see.] 

CjESAriojv,  the  son  of  J.  Caesar  by  queen 
Cleopatra,  was  at  the  age  of  13  proclaimed 
by  Antony  and  his  mother,  king  of  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  and  Coelosyria.  He  was  put  to  deall) 
five  years  after  by  Augustus.  Suet,  tn  Aug. 
17  and  Cms.  52. 

C^sius,  a  Latin  poet,  whose    talents  were 

not  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  CatulL  14. 

A  lyric  and  heroic  poet  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Persia!. 

C^soNius  Maximus,  was  banished  from 
Italy  by  Nero  on  account  of  his  friendship 
with  Seneca,  &c.     Tacit.  \5,Ann  c.  71. 

CaicInus,  [a  river  of  Italy  in  Bruttium, 
near  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  It  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  river  that  the  Aihenians  la 
vaded  the  territory  of  the  Locrians.  Thucyd. 
3,  c.  103.] 

CaIcus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the 
iEgean  sea,  opposite  Lesbos  ;  [on  its  bank 
stood  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  at  its  mo'ith 
the  port  of  Elaea.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  present  Girmasti.  According  to  Man 
nert,  its  modern  name  is  the  Mandragorai 
vid.  Mysius.]  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  "SIQ.—Ovid. 
Met  2,  V.  243. 

Caieta,  a  town  and  harbour  of  [Latium, 
south-east  of  the  promontory  of  Cirecii,] 
which  received  its  name  from  Caieta,  the 
nurse  of /Eneas,  who  was  buried  there.  [Thi 
is  a  mere  fable  :  jEneas  never  was  in  Ilalv. 
Equally  objectionable  is  the  etymology  of 
Aurelius  Victor,  who  derives  the  name  from 
/toi/6/i',toburn,  because  the  fleet  of  ^Eneas  was 
burnt  here  :  as  if  the  Trojans  spoke  Greek  ! 
Strabo  furnishes  the  best  explanation.  It 
comes,  according  to  him  from  a  Laconian 
term,  denoting  a  hollow  or  cavity  ;  in  allu- 
sion perhaps  to  a  receding  of  the  shore.  It  is 
now  Gaeta.']     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  1. 

Caius  and  Caia,  a  praenomen  very  com- 
mon at  Rome  to  both  sexes  [In  this  word, 
and  also  in  Cneius,  the  C  must  be  pronounc- 
ed like  G.  Quinlil.  1,  7.]  C,  in  its  natu- 
ral position,  denoted  the  man's  name,  and 
when  reversed  it  implied  Caia.  [Female 
prfenomiua,  which  were  marked  with  an  in- 
verted capital,  were  early  disused  among  the 
Romans.  The  custom  after  this  was,  in  case 
there  was  only  one  daughter,  to  name  her  af- 
ter the  ge7is.    If  there  were  two,  to  distin- 


guish them  by  major  and  minor  added  to 
their  n,^mes  ;  if  tiiere  were  more  than  two, 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  number, 
Primo,  Secunda^  &;c.  Thus,  in  the  first  case, 
Tullia  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  Julia  the 
daugliter  ot  Csesar  ;  and  in  i  ,f  s  lonU,  Cor- 
nelia  Major,  Cornelia  Mt/tor,  &■ .]  Quintil. 
l,c.  7. 

Q.  Calaber,  called  also  Smyrnajus,  wrote 
a  Greek  po  m  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  The  best  eilitions  ol  this  ele- 
gant and  well  written  book  are  that  oi  llho- 
doman,  l2aio.  Hano»er,  1604,  with  tht  notes 
of  Dausqueius,  and  that  of  Pauw,  'dvo.  L. 
Bat.  1734. 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna 
Graecia.  [Its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  oriental  "  Kaiib"'  or  ^.itch, 
on  account  of  the  resin  obtained  from  the 
pines  of  this  country.  Il  was  also  called  Mes- 
sapia,  and  Japygia.]  The  poet  Ennius  was 
born  there  at  Rudise.  The  country  was 
fertile,  and  produced  a  variety  of  friuts.  much 
cattle,  and  excellent  honey.  Virg.  G.  3,  v. 
425— Horat.  1,  nd.  3!.  Epnd.  1,  v.  '■27.  I.  ], 
ep.  7,  v.  14.— Strab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.—Plin. 
8,  c.  48 

Calais  and  Zethes.    rid.  Zethes. 

[Calagurris,  a  city  of  the  Vascones  in 
Spain,  on  the  ib-rus,  now  C'.lahorra.^ 

Calamos,  a  town  of  Syria,  near   Mount 

Libanui.  Plin.  5,  c.  20 A  town  of  PhcE- 

nicia. Another  ot  Baiiylonia. 

Calanus,  a  celebrated  Indian  pliilosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists  He  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  Ijeing  sick, 
in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pde  to  be  rais- 
ed, upon  which  he  mounted,  viecked  with  flow- 
ers and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
king  and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was 
fired,  Alexander  asked  him  v/hether  he  had 
any  thing  to  say  :  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
meet  you  again  in  a  very  short  time.'"  Alex- 
ander died  three  months  after  in  Babylon. 
Strah.  15. — Cic.  de  Dir.  1.  e.  23. — Arria7i. 
&  Plut.  in  Alex.—^lian.  2,  c.  41.  1.  5,  c.  6. 
—  Veil.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ionia, 
near  Colophon.      Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

C.ALATHioN,  a  mountain  ofLaconia.  Paus. 
3,  c.  26. 

Calates,  a  town  of  Thrace,  below  To- 
mus,  on  the  Euxine  sea.  Strab-  7. — 3fela, 
2,  c.  2. 

Calatia,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  way.  [Julius  Cassar  established  in  it  a 
colony  of  veterans.]     Sil.  8,  v.  343. 

Calaurea,  and  CalaurIa,  [an  island  in 
the  Sinus  Saronicus,  opposite  Troezene.] 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  Neptune,  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  The  tomb  of  De- 
mosthenes was  seen  there,  who  poisoned 
himself  to  flee  from  the  persecutions  of  Anti- 
pater.  [According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  La- 
tona  save  it  to  Neptune  in  exchange  for  De- 
los,  whence  the  proverb  "  pro  Delo  Calau- 
ria.""]  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  384.— Paws.  1 ,  c  R. 
Szc.—Sirab.  S.—Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
It:^ 
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Calchas,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to 
Troy  in  the  office  of  hig^h- priest ;  and  he  in- 
formed them  that  that  city  couldnotbe  take 
without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleei 
could  not  sail  from  Aulis  b  fore  Iphigenia  was 
sacrificed  to  Diana,  and  that  the  plague  couM 
not  be  stopped  in  the  Grecian  army  befo.-t 
the  restoration  of  Chryseis  to  her  tather.  He 
told  them  also  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
before  ten  years  siege  He  had  receiv'ed  the 
power  of  divination  from  Apollo.  Calchas 
"Was  informed  that  as  soon  as  he  found  a  man 
more  skilled  than  himself  in  divination,  he 
must  perish  ;  and  this  happened  near  Colo 
phon,  after  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  unable 
to  tell  how  many  figs  were  in  the  branches  of 
a  certain  fig-tree  ;  and  when  Mopsus  men- 
tioned the  exact  number  Calchas  died  through 
grief,  vid.  IWopsus.  Homer.  11.  1,  v.  69. — 
JEschyl.  mJlgam. — Eunp-  mlphig. — Puus. 
1,  c.  43. 

Cale,  (es)  Cales,  (ium,)  andCALiiNUM, 
now  Calvi,  a  town  of  Campania,  [vid.  Fa 
lernum.]  Horal.  4,  od.  12. — Juv.  1,  v.  69 
—Sil.  8.  V.  A\Z.~Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  728. 

Caledonia,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain, now  called  Scotland  [The  nncient  Ca- 
ledonia comprehended  all  those  countries 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.] 
The  reddish  hai;  and  lofty  stature  of  its  inha- 
bitants seemed  to  announce  a  German  ex- 
traction, according  to  Tact,  in  vila  Agric. 
[It  was  never  completely  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, though  Agricola  penetrated  to  the 
Tay.  and  Severus  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country]  Martial.  10,  ep.  44. — Sil.  3,v.  598. 
Calentum,  a  place  of  Spain,  on  the  Ibe- 
lius,  where  it  is  said  they  made  bricks  [of  an 
earth  resembling  pumice  stone,]  which  was 
so  light  that  they  swam  on  the  surface  of  th 
water.     Plin.  35,  c.  14. 

Calenus,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria, 

in  the  age  of  Tarquin.     Plin.  2S,  c.  2. A 

lieutenant  of  Cffisar's   army.     After   Caesar's 
murder,  he  concealed  some  that  had   been 
proscribed    by  the  triumvirs,  and   behaved 
■with  great  honour  to  them.     Pint,  in  Cces. 
Cales,  vid.  Cale. 

CaletjE,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Pai/s  de  Caux,  in  Normandy.  Cas.  Bell.  G. 
2,  c.  4.  [Their  capital  was  Juliobona,  now 
Lilebon7ie.] 

[Caljdius,  L.  Julius,  a  man  remarkable 
for  his  riches,  the  excellency  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  learning  and  poetical  abilities.  He 
Was  proscribed  by  Volumnius,  but  delivered 
by  Atticus.     C.  Jv'ep.  in  Attic.  12. 

C.  Caligula,  the  emperor,  received  thi- 
surname  from  his  wearing  in  the  camp,  th^ 
Caliga,  [a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the 
feef,  used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers.] 
He  was  son  of  Gennauicus  by  Agrippina, 
and  grandson  to  Tiberius,  [born  A.  U.  C  765 
A.  D.  12.]  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
his  reign,  Rome  expected  universal  prospe- 
rity, the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes  were  re- 
mitted, and  profligate?  dismissed  ;  but  Cali- 
gula soon  became  proud,  wanton,  and  cruel. 
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He  built  a  temple  to  himself,  and  ordered  his 
head  to  be  placed  on  the  images  of  the  gods, 
while  he  wished  to  imitate  the  thunders  and 
power  of  Jupiter  The  statues  of  all  great 
'lien  were  removed,  as  if  Rome  would  sooner 
'■■rget  her  virtues  in  their  absence  ;  and  the 
•mperor  appeared  in  public  places  in  the 
.iiost  indecent  manner,  encouraged  roguery, 
ommitted  incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and 
o*tablished  public  places  of  prostitution.  He 
often  amused  himself  with  putting  innocent 
;)eople  to  death ;  he  attempted  to  famish 
Rome  by  a  monopoly  ol  corn  ;  and  as  he 
was  well  pleased  with  the  greatest  disasters 
which  befel  his  subjects,  he  often  wished  the 
Romans  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might 
have  the  gratification  to  strike  it  off.  Wild 
beasts  were  constantly  fed  in  his  palace  with 
human  victims,  and  a  favourite  horse,  [named 
Incitatus,  had  a  palace  erected  for  him,  do- 
mestics assigned,  and  a  marble  stable  and 
ivory  rack  made ;  while  gilt  barley  was  given 
to  him  and  wine  out  of  a  golden  cup.  Cali- 
ula  is  even  said  to  have  intended  him  for  the 
consulship.  In  imitation  of  Xerxes,  he  built 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  bay  from  Baiai 
to  Puteoli,]  and  would  perhaps  have  showu 
himself  more  tyrannical,  had  not  Chaereas, 
[a  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort,]  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  bis  life,  with  others  equal- 
ly tired  with  the  cruelties  and  the  insults  that 
were  oflfered  with  impunity  to  the  persons  and 
feelings  of  the  Romans  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered  January  24th, 
in  his  29th  year,  after  a  reign  of  three  years 
and  ten  months,  A.  D.  H.  It  has  been  said 
that  Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  ; 
but  his  love  of  learning  is  better  understood 
from  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  writings  of 
'  I  omer,  Virgil,  and  Livy.  Dio. — Suelon.  i7i 
vtta. — Tacit.  Ann. 

Callaici  [orCALLJECi,  a  people  of  Spain, 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  country, 
They  inhabited  what  is  now  Gallicia,  toge- 
ther with  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Entre~ 
Dimroy-Minho  and  Tras-los-Monles.'\  Ovid. 
6,  Fast.  V.  461. 

Calle,  a  sea-port  town  of  [the  Callaici, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dourius.  It  is  now  Opor- 
to. From  Partus  Calles  comes  by  a  corrup- 
tion the  name  of  modern  Portugal.] 

Callias,  an  Athenian,  appointed  to  make 
peace  between  .4rtaxerxes  and  his  country. 

Oiod.  12. A  Greek  poet,  son  of  Lysima- 

rhus.     His  compositions  are  lost.     He  was 
■urnamed  Schocnion  from  his  twisting  ropes 

(ir;^o/vouf)  through  poverty.    Athen.  10 

A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was  well  re- 
warded by  Agathocles,  because  he  had  shown 
him  in  a  favourable  view.  Athen.  12. — Di07iys. 
-A  rich  A  henian,  who  liberated  Cimon 
from  prison  on  condition  of  marrying  Elpi- 
nice  his  sister  and  wife.  [Cimon  consented, 
but  with  great  reluctance.  He  was  after- 
wards charged  with  having  violated  the  terms 
of  his  agreement  with  Callias,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Athenians  as  adultery  on 
his  part,  Elpinice  having  become  the  prop,erly 
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of  another.  This  custom  of  marrying  sisters 
at  Athens  extended,  according  to  Philo  Ju- 
deeus,  only  to  sisters  by  the  same  father,  and 
•was  forbidden  in  the  case  of  sisters  by  the 
same  mother.  Elpiuice  was  taken  in  mar- 
riage by  Cimon,  because,  in  consequence  of 
his  extreme  poverty,  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  match  for  her.  The  Lacedae- 
monians were  forbidden  to  marry  any  of  their 
kindred,  whether  in  the  direct  degrees  of  as- 
cent or  descent ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  collate- 
ral it  was  allowed.  Several  of  the  barbarous 
nations  seem  to  have  been  less  scrupulous  on 
this  head;  the  Persians  especially  were  re- 
markable for  such  unnatural  unions.]      C. 

JVep  andPlut.in  Cirn. An  historian,  who 

■wrote  an  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Alcajus 
and  Sappho. 

Callicerus,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

Callichorus,  a  place  of  Phocis,  where 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrat 
ed. 

Callicles,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 
not  searched,  on  account  of  his  recent  mar 
riage,  when  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the 
money  given  by  Harpalus,  &c.  [Ulpian 
(Pandect.  2,)  states  that  a  newly-married 
man  was  not  liable  also  to  be  summoned  into 
court.]     Plut.  in  Demoslh. 

Callicolone,  [a  rocky  hill  near  the  Si 
mois,  about  60  stadia,  as  is  supposed  by  geo 
graphers,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  hill  of  5  stadia,  but 
whether  he  means  by  this  to  express  its  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  or  its  diameter,  is  not 
evident.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain 
that  the  rocky  hill  which  Chevalier  found 
near  Bounabarchi,  is  very  applicable  to  Cal- 
licolone  as  described  by  Strabo.] 

Callicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  seized 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  impos- 
ing upon  Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  popula- 
rity. He  was  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Diony 
sius  after  reigning  thirteen  months.  He  i 
called  Callippus  by  some  authors.     C.  JVep. 

in  Dion. An  officer  intrusted  with  the  care 

of  the  treasures  of  Susa  by  Alexander.  Curt 
5,  c.  2  ——An  artist,  who  made,  with  ivory, 
ants  and  other  insects  so  small  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  he  en 
graved  some  of  Homer's  verses  upon  a  grain 
of  millet.  Plin.  7,  c.  2\.—^lian.  V.  H.  1, 
c.  17.— —A  Syrian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Aurelian's  life. 

Callicratidas,  a  Spartan,  who  succeed- 
ed Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He 
took  Methymna,  and  routed  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Conon.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  near  the  Arginusae,  in  a  naval  battle, 

B.  C.  406.   Diod.  \3.--Xenoph.  Hist.  G 

One  of  the  four  acnbassadors  sent  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  Darius,  upon  the  rupture  of 
their  alliance  with  Alexander.  Curt.  3,  c. 
13.— —A  Pythagorean  writer. 

Callidius,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator, 
contemporary  with  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  his 
abilities  with  commendation,  Cic.  in,  Brut. 
^14'^Patsrc.  2,  c.  36- 


Calltdromus,  a  place  near  Thermopylae. 
Tliucyd.  8,  c  6. 

Callimachits,  an  historian  and  poet  of 
Cyrene,  sou  of  Battus  and  Mesatma,  and  pu- 
pil to  Hemocrates  the  grammarian.  He  had, 
in  the  age  of  Ptoletny  Philadelphus,  kept  a 
school  at  Alexandria,  and  had  Apollooius  of 
Rhodes  among  his  pupils,  whose  ingratitude 
obliged  Callimachus  to  lash  him  severely  in 
a  satirical  poem,  under  the  name  oHbis.  (vid. 
Apollonius.)  The  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imita- 
tion of  this  piece.  He  wrote  a  work  in  120 
books  on  famous  men,  besides  treatises  on 
birds  ;  but  of  all  his  numei-ous  compositions 
only  31  epigrams,  an  elegy,  and  some  hymns 
on  the  gods,  are  extant ;  the  best  editions  of 
which  are  that  of  Ernesti,  2  vols  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1761,andthatof[Blomfield,  Lond.l815,Rvo.] 
Propertius  styled  himself  the  Roman  Callima- 
chus. The  precise  time  of  his  death,  as  well 
as  of  his  birth,  is  unknown.     Propirl.  4,e\. 

1,  V.  65. — Cic.  Tusc   1,  c.  84. — Herat. "2,  ep. 

2,  V.  109.— Q_uintil.  10,  c.  1. An  Atheni- 
an [polemarch,]  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. His  body  was  found  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, all  covered  with  wounds.     Plut. 

A  Colophonian,  %vho  wrote  the  life  of  Homer. 
Pint. 

CallInus,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  elegiac  poetry,  B.  C.  776. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stobas- 
us.     Athen. — Strab.  13. 

Calliope,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over 
eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.  [She  received 
her  name  from  her  beautiful  voice,  aTro  tn; 
nxhiie  oToc.]  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace 
supposes  her  able  to  play  on  any  musical  in- 
strument. She  was  represented  with  a  trum- 
pet in  her  right  hand,  and  with  books  in  the 
other,  which  signified  that  her  office  was  to 
take  notice  of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes,  as 
Clio  was  employed  in  celebrating  them  ;  and 
she  held  the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of 
antiquity,  and  appeared  generally  crowned 
with  laurels.  She  settled  the  dispute  be- 
tween Venus  and  Proserpine  concerning  Ado- 
nis, whose  company  these  two  goddesses  wish- 
ed botti  perpetually  to  enjoy.  [_vid.  Miisae.] 
Hesiod.  Thf.og.—Apollod.  l,c.2.—Horat.  Od. 

CallipatIra,  a  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and 
wife  of  Callianax  the  athlete,  went  disguised 
in  man's  clothes,  with  her  son  Pisidorus,  to 
the  Olympic  games.  When  Pisidorus  was  de- 
clared victor,  she  betrayed  her  aex  through 
excess  of  joy,  and  was  arrested,  as  women 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  there  on  pain 
of  death.  The  victory  of  her  son  obtained 
her  release ;  and  a  law  was  mstantly  made, 
which  forbade  any  wrestlers  to  appear  but 
naked.     Pans.  3,  c.  6, 1.  6,  c.  7. 

Calliphon,  a  painter  of  Samos,  famous  for 

his  historical  pieces.     Plin-  10,  c  6. A 

philosopher  who  made  the  summum  bonvm 
consist  in  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  ho- 
nesty. This  system  was  opposed  by  Cipero. 
qutest.  Acad.  4,  c.  131  and  139.  de  Qffic.  3, 
c.  119. 
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Calliphron,  a  celebrated  dancing-mas- 
ter, who  had  Epaminoadas  among  his  pu- 
pils.    C.  J^ep.  in  Epam. 

Callipolis,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  Hel- 
lespont,  [opposite  Lampsacus.       It  is  now 

Gallipoli.}    Sil.   14,  V.   250. A  town  of 

Sicily,  [north  of  Catana,  now  GallipoU  also.] 

A  city  of  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  Ta- 

rentum,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by  abridge 
to  the  continent.  It  is  now  called  GallipoU, 
and  contains  6000  inhabitants  who  trade  in 
oil  and  cotton. 

Callipus,  or  Camppus,  an  Athenian,  dis- 
ciple to  Plato,  vid.  Callicrates.  C.  Kep.  in 
Dion. A  Corinthian,  who  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  Orchomenos.     Paus.  6,   c.  29. A 

general  of  the  Athenians  when  the  Gauls  in- 
vaded Greece  by  ThermopyliE.  Paus.  1,  c. 
3. 

Callirhoe,  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  married  Tros,  by  whom  she  had  llus, 

Ganymede,  and  Assaracus. A  fountain  of 

Attica  where  Callirhoe  killed  herself,  vid. 
Coresus.  Paus.  7,  c.  21.— Slat.  12,  Theb.  v. 
629. A  daughter  of  Lycus  tyrant  of  Li- 
bya, who  kindly  received  Diomedes  at  his 
return  from  Troy.     He  abandoned  her,  upon 

which  she  killed  her!elf. A  daughter  of 

the  Achelous  who  married   Alcmaeon.     vid. 

Alcmseon.     Paus.  8,  c  24. A  daughter  of 

Phocus  the  Boeotian,  whose  beauty  procured 
her  many  admirers.  Her  father  behaved 
•with  such  coldness  to  her  lovers  that  they 
murdered  him.  Callirhoe  avenged  his  death 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Boeotians.  Phil. 
Amal.  JVarr. 

Calliste,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea, 
called  afterwards  Thera,  [and  now  Sanlorin. 
vid.  Thera.]    Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Pam.  3,  c.  1. 

Callisteia,  [Beauty's  rewards,]  a  festival 
at  Lesbos,  during  which  all  the  women  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and 
the  fairest  was  rewarded  in  a  public  manner. 
There  was  also  an  institution  of  the  same 
kind  among  the  Parrhasians,  first  made  by 
Cypselus,  whose  wife  was  honoured  with  the 
first  prize.  The  Eleans  had  one  also,  in 
which  the  fairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Minerva. 

Callisthknes,  a  Greek  who  wrote  an 
history  ol  his  own  country  in  10  books,  begin- 
ning from  the  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and 
Greece,  down  to  the  plundering  of  the  tem- 

pleof  Delphi  by  Philomelus.     Diod.  14. 

A  philosopher  of  ©lynthus,  intimate  with  A- 
lexander,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  ori- 
ental expedition  in  the  capacity  of  a  precep- 
tor, and  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
by  his  friend  and  master  Aristotle.  He  re- 
fused to  pay  diviie  honours  to  the  king,  for 
which  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  mutilat- 
ed and  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  dragged  about 
in  chains,  till  Lysimachus  gave  him  poison 
which  ended  together  his  tortures  and  his 
Hfe,  B.  C.  328.  None  of  his  compositions  are 
extant.     Curt.  8,  c.  6.— Pint,  in  Ahx.—Ar- 

Tian.4. — Justin.  12,  c.  6  and  7. A  writer 

of  Sybarris^— — A  freedman  of  Lucullus.  It 
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is  said  that  he  gave  poison  to  his  master, 
Plut.  in  Lucull. 

Callisto  and  Cai.isto,  called  also  He- 
lice,  was  daughter  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arca- 
dia, and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  Jupiter 
saw  her,  and  seduced  her  after  he  had  assum- 
ed the  shape  of  Diana.  Her  pregnancy  was 
discovered  as  she  bathed  with  Diana  ;  and 
the  fruit  of  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  called 
Areas,  was  hid  in  the  woods  and  preserved. 
Juno,  who  was  jealous  of  Jupiter,  changed 
Calisto  into  a  bear  ;  but  the  god,  apprehen- 
sive of  her  being  hurt  by  the  huntsmen,  made 
her  a  constellation  of  heaven,  with  her  son 
Areas,  under  the  name  of  the  bear.  Ovid. 
Mel.  2,  fab.  4,  8ic.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  Z.—Hygin. 
fab.  176  and  Ml.— Paus.  8,  c.  3. 

CallistonIcus,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.     Paus.  9,  c.  16. 

Callistratus,  an  Athenian,  appointed 
general  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias 
against  Lacedaemou.  Diod.  15. An  ora- 
tor of  Aphidna,  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas, 
the  most  eloquent  of  his  age. An  Athe- 
nian orator,  with  whom  Demosthenes  made 
an  intimate  acquaintance  after  he  had  heard 

him  plead.     Xenoph. A   Greek  historian 

praised    by  Dionys.   Hal. A  comic  poet, 

rival  of  Aristophanes. 

CAi.OR,now  Calore,  a  river  in  Italy  [which 
rose  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hirpini,  passed 
Beneventum,  and  joined  the  Vultumus.]  Liv. 
14,  c.  14. 

Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  south- 
ern parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  mount  Abyla, 
on  the  African  coast.  These  two  mountains 
were  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Calpe 
is  now  called  Gibraltar,  [from  the  Arabic 
Gibel  Tarik,  or  mountain  of  Tarik,  a  Moorish 
general,  who  first  led  the  Moors  into  Spain, 
A.  D.  710. — The  modern  name  of  Abyla  is 
Ceula.  Calpe  is  styled  by  Strabo  a  famous 
Spanish  sea- port,  while  other  ancient  geo- 
graphers call  it  a  mountain.  Probably  there 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.] 

Calpurnius    Bestia,    a   noble   Roman 

bribed  by  Jugurtha.  Sail.  B.Jug. Crassus, 

a  patrician,  who  went  with  Regulus  against 
the  Massyli.  He  was  seized  by  the  enemy 
as  he  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their 
towns,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Neptune.  Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  escaping  and  conquering  her  father. 
Calpurnius  returned  victorious,  and  Bisaltia 

destroyed    herself. Piso,  condemned    for 

using  seditious  words  against  Tiberius.  Tacit. 

Hist.  4,  c.  21. Titus,  a  Latin  poet,  born  in 

Sicily  in  the  age  of  Dioclesian,  seven  of 
whose  eclogues  are  extant,  and  generally 
found  with  the  works  of  the  poets  who  have 
written  on  hunting.  Though  abounding  ia 
many  beautiful  lines,  they  are  however  great- 
Iv  inferior  to  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
Virgil.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Kem- 
pher,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728,  [and  that  of  Beck, 
Lips.  1303,  8vo.] 

Calpprnia,  a  noble  family  ia  Rome,  de- 
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rived  from  Calpus  son  of  Numa.  It  branch 
ed  into  the  families  of  the  Pisones,  Bibuli 
Cassennini,  Asprenates,  &.c.  Plin.  in  J^um. 
Calpcrnia  lex,  enacted  A.  U.  C.  60*. 
to  punish  such  as  were  found  guilty  of  using 
bribes,  &c. 

Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Calpurniu? 
Piso  and  wife  of  Julius  Cassar.  Plutarch  re- 
lates that  on  the  night  before  Cffisar's  mur- 
der, as  the  Roman  was  sleeping  in  his  cham- 
ber, the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room  sud- 
denly flew  open.  Cssar,  disturbed  both  by 
the  noise  and  light,  observed  by  the  moon- 
shine Calpurnia  in  a  deep  sleep,  utteritjg 
broken  words  and  inarticulate  groans.  She 
dreamed  that  she  was  weeping  over  him,  as 
she  held  him  murdered  in  her  arms.  Others 
say,  adds  the  biographer,  that  she  dreamt 
the  pinnacle  of  the  house  had  fallen,  which 
the  senate,  by  way  of  ornament  and  distinc- 
tion, had  ordered  to  be  erected  on  Caesar's 
bouse,  and  that  it  was  this  which  occasioned 
her  sobbing  and  tears.  The  next  morning  she 
conjured  Caesar  not  to  go  out  that  day  if  he 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  but  to  adjourn  the  se- 
nate. Caesar,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  weak- 
ness in  Calpurnia,  was  at  first  inclined  to  ac- 
cede to  her  request,  [but  Decimus  Brutus, 
who  was  himselfimplicatedinthe  conspirai  y, 
prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  the  senate-house] 

A  favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 

&c.     Tacit.  Ann. 

Calosidius,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Ger- 
manicus.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword  [in  order  to 
•work  upon  the  better  feelings  of  the  Pto- 
man  soldiery,  while  quelling  a  sedition  among 
them,]  Calusidius  offered  him  his  own,  ob- 
serving that  his  was  sharper.  Tacit.  1,  Ann. 
C.35. 

Calvus  Corn.  Licinius,  a  famous  ora- 
tor, equally  known  for  writing  iambics.  As 
he  was  both  facetious  and  satirical,  he  did 
cot  fail  to  excite  attention  by  his  animadver- 
sions upon  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and,  from  his 
eloquence,  to  dispute  the  palm  of  oratory  with 
Cicero.     Cic.  ep. — Horat-  1,  Sal.  10,  v.  19. 

Calycadnijs,  [a  river  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
which  flowed  into  the  sea  between  the  two 
promontories  of  Zephyrium  and  Sarpedon. 
It  is  now  the  Fena/c] 

Cai.yce,  a  daughter  of  .Eolus,  son  of  He- 
lenus  and  Enaretta  daughter  of  Deimachus. 
She  had  Endymion,  king  of  Elis,  by  jEthlius 
the  son  of  Jupiter.     Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — Pans. 

5,  c.  1. A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love 

with  a  youth  called  Evathlus.  As  she  was 
unable  to  gain  the  object  of  her  love,  she 
threw  herself  from  the  precipice  of  Leucate. 
This  tiagical  story  was  made  into  a  song  by 
Stesichorus,  and  was  still  extant  in  the  age 
of  Athenceus,  14. 

Calydna,  [a  single  island,  according  to 
Steph.  Byzant.  but  a  groupe  of  islands  ac- 
cording to  Homer.  Some  suppose  that  the 
poet  means  the  Sporades.  Strabo  maintains 
that  he  means  the  two  islands  of  Calymna 
and  Leros,  north  of  Cos.  D'Anville  sup- 
poses that  thev  are  two  rocks,  which  are  still 


found,  one  before,  and  the  other  to  the  right 
of  the  port  of  Tenedos.] 

Calydoiv-,  a  city  of  A^tolia,  where  (Eneus , 
the  father  of  Meleager,  reigned,  [situate  on 
the  river  Evenus  which  flows  through  it,] 
and  it  receives  its  name  from  Calydon  the 
son  of  ^tolus.  During  the  reign  of  (Eneus, 
Diana  sent  a  wild  boar  te  ravage  the  coun- 
try, on  account  of  the  neglect  which  had 
been  shown  to  her  divinity  by  the  king.  All 
the  princes  of  the  age  assembled  to  hunt  this 
boar,  which  is  greatly  celebrated  by  the  po- 
ets, under  the  name  of  the  chase  of  Calydou, 
or  the  Calydonian  boar.  Meleager  killed 
the  animal  with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  the 
head  to  Atalanta,  of  whom  he  was  enamour-r 
ed.  The  skin  of  the  boar  was  preserved, 
and  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea.  The  tusks  were 
also  preserved  by  the  Arcadians  in  Tegea, 
and  Augustus  carried  them  away  to  Rome 
because  the  people  of  Tegea  had  followed 
the  party  of  Antony.  These  tusks  were 
shown  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  One  of  them 
was  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the  other  was 
broken,  vid.  Meleager  and  Atalanta.  Apol- 
lod. 1,  c.  H.—Paus.  8,  c.  45.—Strab.  d.~Ho- 
mer.  II.  9,  v.  STU.—Hygin.  fab.  17  i. — Ovtd. 

Met.  8,  fab.  4,  &c. A  son  of  TEtolus  and 

Pronoe  daughter  of  Phorbas.  He  gave  his 
name  to  a  town  of  jEtolia. 

C  ALYMNE,  [an  island  of  the  j^i^gean,  north- 
west of  Cos,  now  Calmine.  Strabo  praises 
the  flavour  of  its  honey.  It  was  one  of  the 
Sporades.]     Art.  Am.  2,  v.  81. 

Calynda,  a  town  of  Caria.     Ptol.  5,  c.  3. 

Calypso,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas  according  to  some, 
was  goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the 
island  of  Ogygia,  whose  situation  and  even 
existence  is  doubted.  [Some  make  Calypso's 
island  to  be  Ogygia  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the 
Lacinian  promontory ;  others  are  for  Aea ;  and 
a  third  class  contend  for  a  small  island  op- 
posite Puteoli.  The  truth  is.  Homer  knew 
very  little  north  of  Sicily,  and  the  most  ra- 
tional conclusion  appears  to  be,  that  Calypso's 
island,  placed  by  him  in  the  "  navel  of  the 
sea,'"  is  a  mere  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy. 
MannerVs  Anc.  Geogr.  Vol.  4,  p.  23.]  When 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  her  coasts,  she 
received  him  with  great  hospitality,  and  offer- 
ed him  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with 
her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  refused,  and 
after  seven  years'  delay,  he  was  permitted  to 
depart  from  the  island  by  order  of  Mercury, 
the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  During  his  stay, 
Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso,  Nausithous 
and  Nausinous.  Calypso  was  inconsolable  at 
the  departure  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od.  7  and 
\5.—Uesiod.  Theog.  v.  360.— Ovid,  de  Pont. 
4,ep.  18.  Amor.  2,  el.  Vl.~Propert.  1,  el.  15. 

Camalodunum.  a  Roman  colony  in  Bri- 
tain, [the  first  which  was  established  in  the 
island  under  Claudius.  Its  situation  agrees 
with  that  of  Colchester.'] 

[Camaracum,  a  townof  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Cambraiji] 

CamarIna,  a  lake  of  SicUy,  with  a  town 
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of  the  same  name,  built  B.  C.  552.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  rebuilt  by 
a  certain  Ilipponous.  [The  lake  in  time  of 
drought  yielded  a  stench  which  produced 
a  pestilence,  and  the  inhabitants  consulted  an 
oracle  whether  they  should  drain  it.  Al 
though  the  oracle  dissuaded  them,  they 
drained  it,  and  opened  a  way  to  their  enemie 
to  come  and  plunder  their  city.  Hence  arose 
the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
M«  mvii  Ka^atg/vav,  "  ne  nioveas  Camarinam,''' 
applied  to  those  who  by  removing  one  evil 
will  bring  on  a  greater.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  this  city  but  some  ruins,  and  the  name  Ca- 
maraua,  given  by  the  natives  to  a  tower  and 
a  neighbouring  marsh.]  Virg.  ^n.  3,  v.  791. 
—Slrab.  6. — Herodot.  7,  c.  134. 

Cambre,  a  place  near  Puteoli.  Juv.  7,  v. 

irA. 

Cambuvii,  mountains  of  Macedonia,  [be- 
low the  sources  of  the  Aliacmou,  and  sepa- 
rating Eiymiotis  from  Pelagouia.]  Liv.  42, 
c.  53. 

CaMBvSES,  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cy- 
rus the  Great.  He  conquered  Egypt,  and 
was  so  offended  at  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  he  killed  their  god  Apis  and 
plundered  their  temples.  When  he  wished 
to  take  Pelusium,  he  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  army  a  number  of  cats  and  dogs ;  and 
the  Egyptians  refusing,  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
fend themselves,  to  kill  animals  which  they 
reverenced  as  divinities,  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  [Cambyses  afterwards 
sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  from  Thebes  in 
upper  Egypt  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Ammon  ;  but,  in  their  passage  through  the 
desert,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  sands. 
He  himself  advanced  with  his  main  army 
against  the  Ethiopians,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  through  want  of  provisions.  To  make 
amends  for  these  failures,  he  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  famous  city  of  Thebes. J  He 
killed  his  brother  Smerdis  from  mere  suspi- 
cion, and  flayed  alive  a  partial  judge,  whose 
skin  he  nailed  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  ap- 
pointed his  son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  to 
remember  where  he  sat.  He  died  of  a  small 
wound  he  had  given  himself  with  his  sword 
as  he  mounted  on  horseback,  [w'len  hasten- 
ing home  to  punish  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi, 
who  had  seized  the  throne  under  a  pretence 
of  being  that  Smerdis  whom  Cambyses  hid 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death.  An  oracle,  it  is 
said,  had  predicted  that  he  should  die  at  Ecba- 
tana,  which  Cambyses  always  thought  meant 
the  capital  of  Media  ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
small  place  in  Syria,  near  which  he  received 
the  wound  in  his  thigh,  was  also  named  Ecba- 
tana.]  His  death  happened  521  years  befoi-e 
Christ.  He  left  no  issue  to  succeed  him.  He- 
rodot- 2,3,  &c. Justin.  l,c.9. — Fal.Ma.v. 

6,  c.  3. A  person  of  obscure   origin,  to 

whom  king  Astyages  gave  his  daughter  Man- 
dane  in  marriage.  The  king,  who  had  been 
terrified  with  dreams  which  threatened  the 
loss  of  his  crown  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter's 
son,  had  taken  this  step  in  hopes  that  the 
children  of  so  ignoble  a  bed  would  ever  re- 
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main  in  obscurity.  He  was  disappointed.  Cy- 
rus, Mandane's  son,  dethroned  him  when 
grown  to  manhood.     Herodot.  1,  c.  46,  107, 

&c, — Justin.  l,c.  4. A  river  of  Asia  which 

flows  from  Mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus. 
Mda,  3,  c.  5. 

CamerInum  and  Camertium,  a  town  of 
Umbria,very  faithful  to  Rome.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Camertes.     Liv.  8,  c.  36« 

CamerInus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercules. 
Ovid.  4,  ex  Pont.  e).  16,  v.  19.—^ — Some  of 
the  family  of  the  Camerini  were  distinguish- 
ed for  their  zeal  as  citizens,  as  well  as  for 
their  abilities  as  scholars,  among  whom  was 
Sulpicius,  commissioned  by  the  Roman  senate 
to  go  to  Athens  to  collect  the  best  of  Solon's 
laws.     Juv.  7,  v.  90. 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daugh- 
ter of  Vletabus  and  Casmilla.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of 
hunting,  and  fed  upon  tue  milk  of  marcs. 
Her  father  devoted  her,  when  young,  to  the 
service  of  Diana.  When  she  was  declared 
queen,  she  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  accompanied  by  three  }'outhful  females  of 
equal  courage  with  herself,  to  assist  Turnus 
against  jEneas,  were  she  signalized  herself 
by  the  numbers  that  perished  by  her  hand. 
She  was  so  swift  that  she  could  run,  or  ra- 
ther fly  over  a  field  of  corn  without  bending 
the  blades,  and  make  her  way  over  the  sea 
without  wetting  her  feet.  She  died  by  a 
wound  she  had  received  from  Aruns.  Virg. 
,yEw.  7,v.803,  1.  11,  V.435. 

Cajiilli  and  Camilla,  [boys  and  girls, 
of  free  parents,  who  ministered  in  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Gods,  especially  those  of  Jupiter. 
The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  old  Etru- 
rian language,  where  it  was  written  casmil' 
lus,  and  signified  minister.^ 

Camillus,  (L.  Furius,)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, called  a  second  Romulus,  from  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country.  [He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing embezzled  some  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Veii, 
and,  being  well  aware  how  the  matter  would 
terminate,  he  prevented  the  disgrace  of  a  for- 
mal condemnation  by  a  voluntary  exile.  Du- 
ring his  exile,  Rome,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Capitol,  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  under 
B  rennus.  Camillus,  though  an  exile,  was  invit- 
ed by  the  fugitive  Romans  at  Veii  to  take 
command  of  them,  but  refused  to  act  ifjhil 
the  wishes  of  the  Romans  besieged  in  ihe  Ca- 
pitol were  known.  These  unanimously  revok- 
ed the  sentence  of  exile,  and  elected  him  dicta- 
tor. The  noble-minded  Roman  forgot  their 
previous  ingratitude,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  which  he  delivered,  after  it  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy]  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  365,  after  he  had  been  five  times  dicta- 
tor, once  censor,  three  times  interres,  twice 
a  military  tribune,  and  obtainedfour  triumphs. 
He  conquered  the  Hernici,  V^olsci,  Latini. 
and  Etrurians,  and  dissuaded  his  country- 
men from  their  intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to 
reside  at  Veii.  When  ^he  besieged  Falisci, 
he  rejected,  with  proper  indignation,  the  of- 
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ters  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  had  betrayed  in- 
!.o  his  hands  the  sons  of  the  most  worthy  citi- 
zens.    Phit.  in  vita. — Liv.  5. — Flor  1,  c.  13. 

—Diod.   \A.—Firg.  ^n.   6,  v.  825 A 

name  of   wercury 

Camiro  and  Ci.vtia,  two  daughters  ot 
Pandaru^  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were 
dead  ihey  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus, 
who,  with  the  other  goddesses,  brought  them 
lip  with  tenderness,anil  asked  Ju^jiter  to  grant 
them  kind  husbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  crime  of  their  father,  who  was  ac- 
cessary to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered 
the  harpies  to  carry  ihem  away  and  deliver 
them  to  the  furies.  Pans.  lU,c.30. — Homer. 
Od.  26,  V.  66. 

CamIrus  and  CamIra,  a  town  of  Rhodes, 
[on  the  western  coast,]  which  received  its 
name  from  Camirus.  a  son  of  Hercules  and 
Jole.  [There  is  now  a  Greek  villag?'  on  its 
site,  called  Camiro.  vid.  Rhodus.l  Homer. 
II.  2,  V.  163: 

CamcenjE,  a  name  given  to  the  muse?  from 
the  sweetness  and  meloJy  of  their  songs,  acan- 
tu  amceno,  or,  according  to  Varro,  carmen. 
[According  to  Varro  and  Festus,  the  old  or- 
thography was  Casmence.']  Varro  de  L.  L. 
5,  c.  7. 

Campania,  a  country  of  Italy,  [south-east 
ofLatium,  sometimes  styled  from  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  Regio  Felix.  Capua  was  the 
chief  town.  The  modern  name  is  Campag- 
jm.]  Strab.  5. — Cic.  de  Leg.  Ag.  c.  35. — 
Juatin.  20,  c.  1,  1.  22,  c.  l.—Plin.  3,c.  5.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Flor.  1,  c.  16. 

Campf,,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con 
fined  in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  refused  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  assistance  against  the  Titans.'   Hesiod. 
Theog.  500.— .ipollod.  1,  c.  2. 

Campaspe,  a  beautiful  concubine  of  Alex- 
aader,  whom  the  king  gave  to  Apelles,  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  as  he  drew  her 
picture  It  is  said  that  from  this  beauty  the 
painter  copied  the  thousand  charms  of  his 
Venus  Anadyomene.     Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Campi  Diomedis,  aplainsituate  in  Apulia. 
Mart.  13,  ep.  93. 

Camp0s  VIartius,  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  Ro- 
man youths  performed  their  exercises,  and 
learnt  to  wrestle  and  box,  to  throw  the  dis- 
cus>  hurl  the  javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a 
chariot,  Lc.  The  public  assemblies  were  [of- 
ten] held  there,  and  the  officers  of  state  cho- 
sen and  audience  given  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. It  Was  adorned  with  statues,  columns, 
arches,  and  porticoes,  and  its  pleasant  situa- 
tion made  it  much  frequented.  It  was  called 
Marlius  because  dedicated  to  Mars.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Tiberinus,  from  its  close 
ness  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  given  to  the  Ro- 
man people  by  a  vestal  virgin  ;  but  they 
were  deprived  of  it  by  Tarquin  the  Proii  1, 
who  made  it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  corn 
in  it.  When  Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome, 
the  people  recovered  it,  and  threw  away 
into  the  Tiber,  the  corn  which  had  grown 
there,  deeming  it  unlawful  for  any  man  to 


eat  of  the  produce  of  that  land.  The  sheaves 
which  were  thrown  into  the  river  stopped 
in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  the  accumulated 
collection  of  mud  became  firm  ground,  and 
formed  an  island,  which  was  called  the  Holy 
island,  or  the  Island  of  ^sculapius.  Dead 
c;ircasses  were  generally  burnt  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.  [The  Campus  Martins  is  the 
principal  situation  o  modern  Rome.  The 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  use  this  term  for 
any  large  plain  or  open  place  near  a  great  ci- 
ty ]     Strab.  5.— Liv.  2,  c.  5, 1.  6,  c.  20. 

Camulus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  tlie 
Sabines  and  Etrurians. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  /Eolia, 
[opposite  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Les- 
bos. Off  from  it  lie  the  Arginusa  insula:. 
It  is  now  Cape  Colonni.'}     Mela,  1,  c.  18. 

[Canaria,  the  largest  of  the  cluster  of 
islands  called  by  the  ancients  Beatce  and 
FortunatoB  tnstdce,  and  now  Canary  Islands. 
Some  suppose  the  name  of  Canaria  derived 
frcim  Canis,  a  dog,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  large  dogs  that  were  found  in  the  island, 
two  of  which  were  presented  to  Juba,  king  of 
Mauretania  ;  while  others  deduce  ti.e  origi- 
nal name  from  the  Canaanites  or  Phcenicians, 
who  are  said  to  have  often  sailed  from  the 
r-ontinent  to  Carne,  supposed  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  Canaria.  vid.  Fortunatse  Insula:.] 
Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Canathcs,  a  fountain  of  Nauplia,  where 
Juno  yearly  washed  herself  to  receive  her 
infant  purity.     Paus.  2,  c.  38. 

Candace,  a  queen  of  ^Ethiopia,  in  the  age 
of  .Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that 
her  successors  always  bore  her  name.  [Can- 
dace  is  said  by  the  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  always  a  title  for  the  queens  of  Ethio- 
pia, and  (o  have  implied  their  sovereign  au- 
thority. So  Pharaoh  amoug  the  Egyptians.] 
Plin.  6,  c.  22.— Dio.  54.—^trab.  17. 

Candavia,  [a  districlof  Macedonia,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Candavian  moun- 
tains, supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Cam- 
buvii  Monies  of  Livy,  and  the  "  Canaluvii 
Monies''  of  Ptolemy.     Lvcan.  6,  v.  331.] 

Cakdaules,  or  Myrsilus,  son  of  Myrsus, 
was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidae  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  naked 
to  Gyges,  one  of  his  ministers;  and  the  queen 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  to 
murder  her  husband,  7 18  years  before  the 
christian  era.  After  this  murder,  Gyges 
married  the  queen  and  ascended  the  throne. 
Justin  1,  0,  7. — Uerodot.  l,c.  7,  &.c. — Pint. 
Sywp.  ^ 

Cankns,  a  nymph,  called  also  Veniha, 
daughter  of  Janus  ..nd  wife  of  Picus  king  of 
the  Laurentes.  When  Circe  had  changed 
her  husband  into  a  bird,  she  lamented  so 
much  that  she  pined  away  and  was  changed 
into  a  voice.  She  was  reckoned  as  a  deity 
by  the  inhabitants.     Orid.  Met.  14,  fab   9.  " 

Canephoria,  festivals  at  Athens  in  ho- 
our  of  Bacchus,  nr,  according  to  others,  of 
Diana,  in  which  all  marriageable  women  of- 
fered small  baskets  to  the  deity,  and  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Cancphbrce,  whence   statue= 
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representing  women  in  that  attitude  werr 
cuUedby  the  same  appellation.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4. 
Canicularks  diks,  [certain  days  in  tht 
summer,  preceding  and  ensuing  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Canirula  or  the  dog-star  in  the 
morning.  The  ancients  believed  that  thi^ 
star,  rising  with  the  sun,  and  joining  his  in- 
fluence to  the  fire  of  that  luminary,  was  the 
cause  ol  the  extraordinary  heat  which  usual- 
ly revailed  in  that  season  ;  and  accordingly 
they  gave  the  name  of  dog-dai/s  to  about  6 
or  8  weeks  of  the  hottest  part  of  summer 
This  idea  originated  with  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks 
The  Romans  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  every 
year  to  Canicula,  at  its  rising,  to  appease  its 
rage.]     Maiidius. 

Canidius,  a  tribune,  whn  proposed  a  law 
to  emj>ower  Pompey  to  go  only  with  two  lie 
tors,  to  reconcile  Piolemy  and  the  Alexandri 
ans.     Piut.  in  Pomp. 

Caninefates,  [a  people  of  Germania 
Superior,  of  common  origin  with  the  Batavi, 
and  inhabiting  the  western  part  of  the  insula 
Batavomm.^     Tacit.  Hist  4,  c.  15. 

C.  Caninius  Hebilus.  a  consul  with  J. 
Caesar  after  the  ileath  of  Trebonius.  Ht 
was  consul  only  for  sftven  hours,  because  hi.- 
pre  Ic'  essor  died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and 
he  Was  chosen  only  for  the  remaining  part  fif 
Ihtday  ;  whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome 
was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance, 
as  liB  had  not  slept  dur  ng  the  whole  time  <d 
his  o  salship.  Cic.  7,  ad  Fam.  ep.  33. — 
Plul  in  Cces. 

Canius.  a  poet  of  Gades,  contemporary 
■with      artial.     Marl.  1,  ep.  62. 

C&NXJE  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Aufidus,  where    Anoibal    conqueied  the  Ro- 
man consuls  P.  ^mylius  and  Terentius  Var- 
roon  the  21st  of  May,  B.  C.  216.     The  spot 
•where  this   famous  battle  was  fought   is  not^ 
shown   by  the  natives,  and  denominated  tlie 
fif-ld   ot  blood.     [The    Greek  writers,  espe 
cially    P.<lybius,   make  the   name    singular, 
Kovva.     There   is  an  exception  to  this,  how- 
ever,  n  the  15lh   Book,  c,  7  and  11,  where 
the  plural  form   is  used  by   Polybius.     Thi- 
decisive  victory  was  owing  to  three  combined 
causes,  the  excellent  arrangements  of  -Vnniba 
the  superiority  of  the   Numidian  horse,  ami 
the   skilful  manoeuvre  of  Asdrubal  in  oppo" 
ing  only  the  light  armed  cavalry  against  thai 
of  the  Romans,  while  he  employed  the   he; 
vy  horse,    divided   into  small    partifs,  in  re- 
peated attacks  on  different  parts    of  the  tlo 
man     rear.     The    Roman    army    contanic  I 
>   80,000  infantry  and  6000cavalrv,the  Carthii 
ginians  40  000  mfantry    and   10,000  cavalrs. 
Annibal  drew  up   his  forces  in  the  form  of  a 
convex   en  sent,   having   his    centre  thmw 
forward  before  the  wings     He  commanded  in 
the   centre  in  person,  and    here   he  had  pur- 
posely stationed    his  worst   troops,  the   be-t 
were  posted  at  the  extremities  of  each  wing. 
which  would   enable  them  to  act  with  deci- 
sive advantage  as  bodies  of  reserve,  they  be 
ing  in  fact  in  the   rear  of  the   other  forces. 
Asdrubal  commanded  the  left  wing,  Hanno 


the  right.  On  the  Roman  side,  want  of  union 
tmong   the  two  consuls,  and  want   of  spirit 
among  the  men,  afforded  a  sure  omen  of  the 
fortune  of  the  day.     iEmilius  commanded  the 
right,  Varro  the  left  wing;  the  proconsuls  Re- 
^;ulus  and  Servius,  who  had  been  consuls  the 
jireceding  year,  had    charge   of  the   centre. 
What   Annibal     foresaw    took  place.     The 
charge  of  the  Romans,  and  their  immense  su- 
periority   in  numbers,  at    length  broke  his 
centre,  which  giving  way  inwards,  his  army 
now  assumed  the  shape    of  a   concave  cres- 
ent.     The  Romans  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit 
were  carried  so  far  as  to  be  completely  sur- 
rounded.    Both  flanks  were  assailed  by  the 
eterans  of  Annibal,  who  were  armed  in  the 
Roman  manner  ;  at  the  same  time  the  caval- 
ry of  the  Carthaginians  attacked  their  rear, 
and  the  broken  centre  rallying,  attacked  them 
in  front.     The   consequence   was   that   they 
were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.     The  two  pro- 
consuls,  together  with  iEmilius'the  consul, 
were  slain.     Varro  escaped  with  70  horse  to 
Venusia.     The  Romans   lost  on   the  field  of 
battle  70,000  men  :  and  10,000  who  had  not 
'leen  present  in  the   fight  were  made  prison- 
er?.      The  Carthaginian  loss   amounted   to 
5,500  infantry  and  200  cavalry.     Such  is  the 
account  of  Polybius,  whose  statement  of  the 
fight  is  much  clearer  and  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  Livy      Annibal  has  been  cen- 
sured for  not  marching  immediately  to  Rome 
alter 'he  battle,  in  which  city  all  was  conster- 
nation.   But  a  defence  of  his  conduct  may  be 
iound  under  the  article  Annibal,  which  see. 
Polyb.  3,  c.    113  et  seq.]— Lir.  22,  c.  44.-— 
Flor.  2.  c.  6. — Plut.  in  Aimib. 

Cahopiccm  ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of 
I  he  Nile,  twelve  miles  from  Alexandria. 
[Near  its  termination  is  the  lake  Madie  or 
Maadii,  denoting  in  Arabic,  passage,  which 
is  the  remains  of  this  branch.  This  lake  has 
no  communication  with  the  Nile  except  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  increase.  It  is  merely 
a  salt-water  lagoon.]     Paws.  5,  c  21. 

Canopcs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  twelve  miles 
from  Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple 
of  Serapis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spartans, 
.  nd  received  its  name  from  Canopus,  the  pilot 
of  the  vessel  of  Menelaus,  who  was  buried  in 
this  place.  The  inhabitants  were  dissolute 
in  their  manners.  Virgil  bestows  upon  it  the 
epithet  of  Pe/teus,  [in  allusion  to  the  Mace- 
Ionian  conquest  of  the  country.  Near  the 
ruins  of  Canopus  is  built  the  modern  ,46i;?/fcjr, 
lalied  by  Mariners  Pffeitr]  Hal.  11,  v.  433. 
—Mela,  1,  c.  9.—Strab.  17.     Plin.  5,c  31.— 

rug.  G.  4,  V.  2»7. The  pilot  of  the  ship 

■ienelaus,  who  died  m  his  youth  on  the  coast 
o(  Egypt  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  Mela,2, 
c.  7.    " 

Cantabri,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people 
of  Spam  who  [long  resisted  the  Roman  pow- 
er Their  country  answers  to  Biscay  and 
(lart  of  .'Islurias.  Augustus  marched  in  per- 
son against  them,  anticipating  an  easy  victo- 
ry. The  desperate  resistance  of  the  Canta- 
brians,  however,  induced  him  to  retire  to 
Tarraco,  and  leave  the  management  of  the 
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war  to  his  generals.  They  were  finally  re- 
duced, but  rebelling  soon  after,  were  decreed 
to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Most  of  them,  however, 
preferred  falling  by  their  own  hands  ]  Liv 
3,  V.  329.— florae.  2,  od.  5  and  11. 

Cantabri^  lagus,  a  lake  among  theCan- 
tabri  in  Spain  wisere  a  thunderbolt  fell,  an 
in  which  twelve  axes  were  found.     Sutt.  in 
Galb.  8. 

Cantharus,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Sicyon 
Pans.  6,  c.  17. 

Canticm,  a  country  in  the  [south-east- 
ern extremity]  of  Britain,  now  called  Keui. 
[The  name  is  derived  from  the  Biitish  won) 
cant,  signifying  an  angle  or  corner.]  C(Es 
Bell.  G.  5. 

Canuleia,  one  of  the  first  vestals  chosen 
by  Numa.     Phtt A  law.  vid.  Cauuleius. 

C.  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people 
of  Rome,  A.  U.  C  310,  who  made  a  law  to 
render  it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  to  intermarry.  It  ordained  also 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  yearly  cho- 
Een  from  the  plebeians.  Liv.  4,  c.  3,  &c. — 
Flor.  1,  c.  17. 

Canusium,  now  Canosa,  a  town  of  Apu 
lia,  [on  the  Aufidu?,]  whither  the  Romans 
fled  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  It  was  built 
by  Diomedes,  and  its  inhabitants  have  been 
called  bihngues  because  they  retai'  ed  the 
language  of  their  founder,  and  likewise  adopt 
ed  that  of  theirneighbours.  [That  Diumedcs 
built  this  city  is  a  mere  fable,  that  it  was  of 
Greek  origin,  however,  is  attested  by  the  epi 
thet  the  Romans  applied  to  it.  It  appear^ 
to  have  been  originally  a  place  of  great  trade, 
and  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  compass  of  the 
old  walls  even  in  his  time  plainly  shewed  that 
the  city  had  once  been  a  very  large  one.] 
Horace  complained  of  the  grittiness  of  their 
bread.  The  wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  place 
were  in  high  estimation.  [It  was  a  very 
splendid  city  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  a(- 
terwards,  in  consequence  of  its  wealth,  suffer- 
ed severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  barba 
ans.  The  present  town  stands  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  old  citadel,  and  contains  only 
about  300  houses.]  Hotat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  30. 
—Mela,  2.  c.  4.—Plvi.  6.  r.  II. 

CanusThs,  a  Greek  historian  under  Pto- 
lemy Auletes.     Plat. 

Canctius  TiberIncs,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who,  like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked 
Antony  when  declared  an  enemy  tothestite 
His  iatire  cost  him  bis  life.  Patercul.2,c.  64 

Capankus,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hippo 
nous  and  Astinome,  husband  to  Evadne.  He 
was  so  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  take 
Thebes  even  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Some  con 
tempt  provoked  the  god,  who  struck  him  dead 
with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was  burnt  se- 
parately from  the  others,  and  his  wife  threw 
herself  on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her 
ashes  with  his  It  is  said  that  iEsculapius 
restored  him  to  life.     Ovid.  Met.  9.  v.  404  — 

Stat.  Theb.  3,  &c Hygin   fab.  68  and  70. 

— Eur  in  id.  in  Phaniss,  &f  Supp. — Mschyl. 
Sept.  ante  Theb. 


Capella,  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  .'■ . 

Caesar.     Ovid.de  i'ont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  36. 

Martianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury 
and  Philology,  and  in  praise  of  the  liberal 
arts.  [The  best  editions  are,  that  of  Grotius, 
L.  Bat.  1599,  8vo.  ;ind  that  of  Goez,  Norimb. 
1794.  8vo.] 

Capev A,  a  gate  of  ancient  Rome,  [now  the 
gate  of  >t.  Sebastian,  souih-east  ot  modern 
Ho.ie.]     Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  192. 

Capeni,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  ter- 
1  itory  Feronia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple. 
Ttrg,  ^n.  7,  v.  697.— Liy.  5,  22,&.c. 

Capetus,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  26 
years.     Dioays. 

Caphareus,  a  lofty  mountain  and  pro- 
montory [in  the  south-eastern  part]  of  Eu- 
bosa,  where  Nauplius,  kino;  of  the  country,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  son  Palamedes,  slain 
by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to  be 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  [It  is  now  called 
Cirpo  d'Oro,  and,  in  the  infancy  of  naviga- 
tion, was  reckoned  very  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  rocks  and  whirliiools  on  the 
coast.]  Firg.  ^n-  1 1,  v  260.— Oi;irf.  Met. 
14,  v.  481 —Propert.  4,  el.  i,  v.  115. 

Capito,  the  uncle  of  Paterculus,  who  join- 
f  '  A^Ti^ipn  against  Crassus.     Patercul.  2,  Cv 

69. Au  historian  ot  Lycia,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  Isauria  in  eight  books. A  poet 

who  wrote  on  illustrious  men. 

CapitolIni  ludi,  games  yearly  celebrated 
Ht  Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  preserv- 
ed the  capital  from  the  Gauls. 

CapitolInus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 

Mis  temple  on  mount  Capitolinus. A  gur- 

iiime  of  M.  Vlanlius,  who,  for  his  ambition, 
•'a-  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 

which  he  had  so  nobly  defended. A  mouu- 

tain  at  Rome,  called  also  Mons  T'arpeius 
md   Vlons  Saturni.     The  capitol  was  built 

upon  it. Julius,  an  author  in  Dioclesian's 

I  "igu,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Gordians,  &c. 
iiost  of  which  are  now  lost. 

Capitohum,  a  celebrated  temple  and  ci- 
tadel at  Rome,  on  the  Mons  Capitolinus. 
[  The  foundations  were  laid  by  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  A.  U.  C.  139,  B.  C.  615.  The  walla 
were  raised  by  his  successor  Servius  Tullius, 
and  Tarquinius  Superbus  finished  it,  A.  U.  C 
231,  B.  C.  533.  It  was  not,  however,  conse- 
rated  until  the  3d  year  af  er  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  This  ceremony  was  performed  by 
he  consul  Horatius  It  covered  8  acres,  was 
200  feet  broad  and  about  215  long.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  a  nave  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, and  two  wings  or  ailes,  the  right  to  Mi- 

erva  and  the  left  to  Juno.]  The  ascent  to 
It  from  the  forum  was  by  a  hundred  steps. 
The  magnificence  and  richness  of  this  tem- 
ple are  almost  incredible.  All  the  consuls 
successively  made  donations  to  the  capitol, 
and  Augustus  bestowed  upou  it  at  one  time 
2,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  fThe  gilding 
of  the  whole  arch  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
which  was  undertaken  after  the  destructioti 
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of  Carthage,  cost,  according  to  Plutarch, 
21,000  talents.  The  gates  of  the  temple  were 
of  lirass,  covered  with  large  plates  of  gold, 
The  inside  of  the  temple  was  all  of  marble 
It  was  adorned  with  vessels  and  shields  ot 
solid  silver,  with  golden  chariots.  &c  It  w 
burnt  in  the  lime  of  Sylla.  A.  U.  C.  670,  B. 
C.  84,  through  the  negligence  of  those  who 
kept  it,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but  died  before 
the  dedication,  whicli  was  performed  by  Q. 
Catuius,  A.  U.  C  675.]  It  was  again  de- 
stroyed in  the  troubles  under  Vitellius,  [19tl 
December,  A.  D.  69  ;]  and  Vespasian,  who 
endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  sgain  m  rains 
at  his  death.  Doiriitian  raised  it  again,  for 
the  last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  a  d 
magnificent  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  [A 
very  few  traces  of  it  remain.  On  a  part  of 
the  ancient  site  stands  the  modern  Capitol, 
"where  the  courts  of  justice  are  now  held 
The  Italians  have  corrupted  the  name  to 
Campidnglio.]  When  they  first  dug  for  the 
foundations,  they  fomd  a  man's  h^ad  cald^d 
Tolius,  sound  and  entire  in  the  ground,  and 
from  thence  drew  an  omen  of  the  future 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire  The  hill 
Was  from  thnt  circumstance  called  Capitoli- 
nus,  a  capite  ToH.  The  consuls  and  magis- 
trates oflfered  sacrifices  there  when  they  first 
entered  upon  their  offices,  and  the  procession 
in  triumphs  was  always  conducted  to  the  ca- 
pitol.  Virn  JEn.  6,  v.  136,  I.  8,  v.  347.— 
Tacit.  3.  Hist.  c.  TH—Plut,  in  Poplic.—Liv. 
1,  10,  kc. — Plin.  33,  &c. — Sueton.  in  Aug. 
c.  40. 

CappadocIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
[bounded  on  the  north  by  Galatia  and  Pon 
tus ;  west  by  Phrygia  ;  east  by  the  Euphrates  ; 
and  south  by  Cilicia.  Its  eastern  part  was 
called  Armenia  Minor.]  It  receives  its  name 
from  the  river  Cappadox,  which  separates 
it  from  Galatia,  [or,  according  to  Herodian, 
from  Cappadocus  the  founder  of  this  king- 
dom.] The  inhabitants  were  called  Sy- 
rians and  Leuco-Syrians  by  the  Greeks. 
They  were  of  a  dull  and  submissive  disposi- 
tion, and  addicted  to  every  vice,  according  to 
the  ancients,  who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram 
against  them. 
Vipera   Cappadocem  nocitura  momordit ;  at 

ilia  Gustuto  periit  sanguine  Cappndocis. 
When  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and 
independence  by  the  Romans,  they  refused  it, 
and  begged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received 
Ariobarzanes.  [They  come  in  also  for  a 
share  of  the  old  proverb  of  the  three  K's, 
"  rgi*  KUTTTTx  icuKir'TH,"  vis.  Cappadociaus. 
Cretans, and Cilicians.]  It  was  sometime  af- 
ter governed  by  a  Roman  proconsul.  Though 
the  ancients  have  ridiculed  this  country  for  the 
unfruit fulness  \.f  its  soil  and  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants,  yet  it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of 
the  geographer  Strabo,  St.  Bazil,  and  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  among  other  illustrious  cha- 
racters. The  horses  of  this  country  were  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  their  shape  and  swift- 
ness, and  with  these  they  paid  their  tributes 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  while  under  his  power, 
for  want  of  money.     The  kings  of  Cappado- 


<-ia  mostly  bore  the  name  of  Ariarathes. 
Horat.  1.  ep:  6,  v.  '39.— /-Im  6,  c.  3  —Curl. 
3  and  4. — Str^.h.  11  and  ]6.—Hi-rodot.  1,  c- 
73.  1.  5,  c.  49— Mela,  1,  c.  2, 1.  3,  c.  8. 

Cappadox.  a  river  of  Cappadocia,  [bound- 
ing it  on  the  side  of  Galatia  and  falling  into 
the  Halys.]     Plin.  6,  c.  3. 

Capraria,  now  Cabn-ra,  a  mountain  is- 
land on  the  coast  of  Spain,  [south  of  Balearis 
Major,   or  Majorca,']   famous  for  its  goats, 

Plin.  3,  c.  6. [One  of  the  Insula   Forlu- 

natcE,  or  Canaries,  now  Gomera.'\ 

CApREiE,  now  Capri,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famous 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  during  the  seven  last  years 
of  his  life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several 
medals  are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  licen- 
tious morals  of  the  emperor,  was  about  40 
miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by 
steep  rocks.  [It  abounds  so  much  with  vari- 
ous birds  of  passage,  but  especially  with 
quails,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishop's 
income  arises  from  this  source.  Hence  it  has 
heen  called  the  "  Bishopric  of  Quails."'  In 
iiad  years  the  number  caught  is  about  12,000, 
in  good  years  it  exceeds  60,000  The  island 
is  surrounded  by  steep  rocks,  which  render 
the  approach  to  it  very  dangerous.  In  the 
centre  the  mountains  recede  from  each  other, 
and  a  vale  intervenes  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
ty and  fertility.  The  climate  of  the  island 
is  a  delightful  one;  the  lofty  rocks  on  the  coast 
keep  off  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  the 
sea-breeae  tempers  the  heat  of  summer. J 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  109.— Suet  in  Tib.— Stat. 
Sulv.  3,  V.  5. 

Capre.*;  Falus,  a  place  near  Rome, 
where  Romulus  disappeared.  Plul.  in  Rom. 
—Ovid.  Fan.  2,  V  491. 

Capricorn  us,  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  in 
which  appear  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat, 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat 
Amalthaea  wb^cb  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk. 
Some  maintain  that  it  rs  Pan,  who  changed 
himself  into  a  goat  when  frightened  at  the 
a))proach  of  Typhon.  When  the  sun  enters 
this  sign  it  is  the  winter  solstice,  or  the  long- 
est night  in  the  year.  [The  stars,  however, 
having  advanced  a  whole  sign  to  the  east, 
Capricorn  is  now  rather  the  eleventh  sign  ; 
and  it  is  at  the  sun's  entrance  into  Sagittarius 
that  the  solstice  happens  :  though  the  ancient 
manner  of  speaking  is  still  retained.]  Manil. 
2  and  A.— Horat.  %  od.  17,  v-  19. — Hi/gin. 
fal).  196,  P.  A.  %  c.  28. 

Caprificiahs,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  oil 
which  the  Athenians  offered  him  money. 
Fhn.\\,c.\b. 

Capripedes,  a  surname  of  Pan,  the  Fauni, 
and  the  Satyrs,  from  their  having  goat's  feet. 
CaprotIna,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  July  in  honour  of  Juno,  at  which  women 
only  officiated,  {yid.  Pbilotis.)  Varro  de 
L.  L.  5. 

Capsa,  town  of  Libya,  [in  the  district  of 
Byzacium,  north  of  the  Palus  Tritonis,  sur^ 
rounded  by  vast  deserts.  Bcre  Jugurtha 
kept    his  treasures.     It   was  surprised  bv 
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Marius,  and  destroyed  in  the  war  of  Caesar 
and  Metellus  Scipio.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
built, and  is  now  Gifsa.]  Flor.  3,  c.  1. — Sail. 
Bell.  Jug. 

Capua,  [a  rich  and  flourisiun^  city,  the 
capital  ofCarnpaaia  until  ruini^d  by  ihe  Ro- 
mans.     Its   original    name   was    Vulturnus, 
which   was  changed   by   the  Tyrrheiii,  after 
they  became  masters  of  the  place,  to  Capua 
This  latter  name  was  derived  from  that  of 
their  leader  Capys,  who,  according  to  Fes- 
tus,  received  this  appellation   from   his  feet 
being  deformed  and  turned  inwards.     The 
name  is  not  of  Latin  but  Tuscan  origin.  The 
Latins,  however,  pretended  notwithstanding, 
to  ascribe  the   foundation  of  the  city  to  Ro- 
mulus, who  named  it,  as  they  stated,  after 
one  of  his  ancestors.    Capua  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  southern  Tyrrheni;  and  even  af- 
ter it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  conti 
nued  to  be  a  powerful  and  flourishing  place 
Before   Capua   passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  a  dreadful  massacre  of  its  Tyrrhe- 
nian inhabitants  by  the   Samnites  put  the  ci- 
ty into  the  hands  of  this  latter  people.     Livy 
appears  to  have  confounded  this  event  with 
the  origin  of  the  place,  when  he  makes  it  to 
have   changed  its  name   from  Vulturnus  to 
Capua,  after  the  Samniie  leader  Capys.     it 
is    very  remarkable  that  retaliation  should 
have  followed  in  a  later  age  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  themselves  in  part  of  Tyrrhe- 
nian, that  is,  Pelasgian  descent.  Capua  deep- 
ly offended  them  by  opening  its  gates  to  An 
nibal  after  the  victory  of  Cannae.     The  ven- 
geance inflicted  by  the  Romans  was  of  a  most 
fearful  nature,  when  five  years  after  the  city 
again  fell  under  their  dominion.   Most  of  the 
senators  and  principal  inhabitants  were  put 
to  death,    the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  the  Campani  ceased  to  <  x- 
ist  as  a  people.   The  city  and  territory,  how- 
ever, did  not  become  thereupon  deserted.   A 
few  inhabitants  were    allowed  to  remain  in 
the  former,  and  the  latter  was  in  a  great  mea 
sure  sold  by  the  Romans  to  the  neighbouring 
communities.     Julius  Csesar  sent  a  powerful 
colony  to  Capua,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
again  flourished.  But  it  suffered  greatly  from 
the  barbarians  in  a  later  age  ;  so  much  so  in 
fact,  that  the  Bishop  Landulfusand  the  Lom 
bard    Count  Lando  transferred  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Casilinum,  on  the  Vulturnus,  19  sta 
dia  distant.     This  is  the  site  of  modern  Ca- 
pua.]    Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  U5—Liv.  4,  7,  8, 
Szc.—Paterc.  1,  c.  7,  1.  2,  c.  44.— Flor.  1,  c, 
16. — Cic.  in  Philip.  12,  c.  3 — Plut.  in  Ami. 
Capys,  a  Trojan  who  came  with  ^neas 
into   Italy,  and   founded  Capua.     [But   see 
preceding  article.]   He  was  one  of  those  who. 
against  the  advice  of  Thymoetes,  wished  to 
destroy  the  wooden  horse  which  proved  the 
destruction  of  Troy.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  145. 

A  son  of  Assaracus  by  a  daughter  of  the 

Simois.     He  was  father  of  Anchises  by  The- 
mis.    Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  33. 
Capys  Sylvius,  a  kingof  Alba  who  reign- j 
V  ' 


ed  twenty- eight  years.  Dionys.  Hal. — Firg. 
^n.  6,  V.  768. 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  Callit- 
lioe,  daughter  of  the  Maeauder.  Caria  re- 
ceived its  name  from  him.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
!7I. 
Caracalla.  vid.  Antoninus. 
Cara GATES,  a  people  of  [Germania  Pri- 
ma, in  Bclgic  Gaul.  Their  country  answers 
now  to  the  diocese  of  Maience.^ 

Caractacus,  a  knig  of  the  Britons,  con- 
quered by  [Ostorius  Scapula,]  an  officer  of 
[Claudius  Caesar,  A.  D.  47,  [and  brought  to 
Rome.  He  was  pardoned  by  Claudius,  who 
was  struck  with  admiration  of  his  manly  en- 
durance of  misfortune.]  Tacit,  .^nn.  12,  c. 
33  and  37 . 

Caralis,   (or  es,  ium,)  the  chief  city  of 
Sardinia  ;  [now  Cagliari.]     J'aus.  10,  c.  17. 
Carambis,  now  Karcmpi,a  promontory  of 
Pa^hlagonia.     Meia,  l,c.  19. 

Caranus,  one  of  the  Heraclidse,  the  first 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  B.  C.  814.  He  took  .Odessa,  and 
reigned  twenty-eight  years,  which  he  spent 
in  establishing  and  strengthening  the  govern- 
ment of  his  newly  founded  kingdom.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas.  Justin.  7,  c.  1, 
— Faterc.  I,  c.  6. 

Carausius,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
years,  A.  U.  293. 

Carbo,  a  Roman  who  embraced  the  party 
of  Alarius,  and  after  the  death  of  Cinna  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government.  He  was  killed  in 
Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order  of 
Pompey.  Fal.  Max.  9,  c.  13. 
CARCHiiDON  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 
Carcijvus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Agrigentum  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  wrote  on 
the  rape  of  Proserpine.     Diod.  5. 

Carcinus,  a  constellation,  the  same  as 
Cancer.     Lucan.  9,  v.  536. 

Cardia,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  [at  the  top  of  the  Sinus  -.lelanis.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  when  he  found- 
ed Lysimachia  a  little  south  of  it.  It  derived 
its  name  from  being  built  in  the  form  of  a 
heart.  It  was  also  called  flexamilium,  be- 
cause the  isthmus  is  here  about  6  miles 
across.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
HexnmilL]     Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Carditchi,  a  warlike  nation  [in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Assyria,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  of  Scythian  origin,  and 
the  progenitors,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  modern 
Curds,     vid.  Assyria  ]     Diod.  14. 

Cares,  a  nation  which  inhabited  Caria, 
and  thought  themselves  the  original  poases- 
ors  of  that  country.  They  became  so  pow- 
erful that  their  country  was  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  contain  them  all  ;  upon  which 
they  seized  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Mo-ean  sea.  These  islands  were  conquered 
by^Minos,  king  of  Crete,  [and  the  Cretans 
dislodged,  according  to  Thucydides:  liut  He- 
rodotus states  that  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  possession  on  condition  of  furnishing 
his  fleet  with  a  certain  number  of  vessels.l 
15? 


Nileus,  son  of  Codrus,invadeil  their  country, 

and  slaughtered  many  of  the  iuhabitants, 
[and  many  other  colonies  of  Greeks  came 
m  succession,  who  drove  the  original  inha- 
bitants to  the  mountains.  ]  In  this  calamity, 
the  Carians,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  ene- 
mies, [and  reduced  to  poverty,  constructed 
vessels,]  and  soon  after  made  themselves  tei- 
rible  by  sea.  They  were  anciently  calle  ' 
Leleges.  Ilerodot.  l,c.  146  and  171. — Pans. 
1,  0.  40.—Strub.  ]3.—Curl.  6,  c.  2.—Jusli7L. 
13,  c.  4.—  Firg.  ^En.  8,  v.  725. 

Caria,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  south 
of  Lydia.  It  was  for  some  time  called  Phoe- 
nicia, because  the  Phoinicians  had  considera- 
ble establishments  in  it;  and  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  Caria  from  Car,  one  of  its  ancient 
kings.  Ft  comprehended  the  small  district 
of  Doris,  to  the  south-west,  while  in  the 
south,  the  Rhodians  possessed  a  part  called 
Percea.     rid.  Cares.] 

Cariate,  a  town  of  Baclriana,  where  Al- 
exander imprisoned  Callisthenes.  [It  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander.] 

Caru.la,  a  town  of  the  Piceni,  destroyed 
by  Annibal  for  its  great  attachment  to  Rome. 
Sil.  Hal.  ?,. 

CarIn.e,  [a  street  of  Rome,  where  Cice- 
ro, Pompey,  and  others  of  the  principal  Ro- 
mans dwelt.  It  was  curved  at  the  top  like 
the  ketl  of  a  ship,  whence  the  name.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  roofs  resembled  the 
hulls  of  ships  inverted.  The  Romans  appli- 
ed the  name  of  Carina  to  all  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a  ship's  keel,  as  the  moderns  give 
the  name  naie  to  the  middle  or  principal 
vault  of  Gothic  churches,  because  it  has  that 
figure.]  Vir^.  JEn.  8,  v.  361  .—Horn/.  1,  ep.  7. 
CarIncs,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  who 
succeeded  his  father  Carua  as  emperor.  [He 
was  infamous  for  his  debaucheries  and  cruel- 
ties. Dioclesian,  elected  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
man army  assembled  at  Chalcedon,  encoun 
tered  him  near  the  Danube.  The  conflict 
liowever  would  probably  have  terminated  in 
favour  of  Carinus,  had  he  not  in  the  heat 
of  battle  been  stabbed  by  one  of  his  own  tri- 
bunes, whose  wife  he  had  seduced.] 

Carisiacum,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul, now 
Cressy. 

CarmanIa,  [a  country  of  Asia,  between 
Persia  and  India,  now  Kerman.  Its  capital 
was  Carraania  or  Kerman,  south-east  of  Per- 
sepolis.]     Jirrian — Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

CARMiiLUS,  [a  god  of  the  Syrians  who 
dwelt  near  Mount  Carmel.  He  had  an  altar, 
Uutno  temple.  According  to  Tacitus,  a  priest 
of  this  deity  predicted  to  Vespasian  that  he 
would  be  emperor.]  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  78. — 
Sueton.  f^esp.  5. 

Garments  and  Carmentis,  a  prophet- 
ess of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with 
whom  she  came  to  Italy,  and  was  received 
by  king  Faunus,  about  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  [Hyginus,  (fab.  till.)  says  that 
she  was  the  first  who  introduced  into  Italy 
the  old  16  Greek  letters.  rid.  Evander.] 
Her   name  was  JVicostrata,  and  she  receiV' 


her  looks  when  giving  oracles,  as  if  cartn" 
mentis.  She  was  the  oracle  of  the  people  of 
Italy  during  her  life,  and  after  death  she  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  She  had  a  temple  at 
Rome,  and  the  Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices 
under  the  name  of  Tlumis.  Oitd.  Fast.  1,  v. 
t67, 1.  6,  V.  .b30.—Plut.  in  Romul.—  P'irg. 
JEn.  8,  v  339  —Liv.  5,  c.  47. 

Carmentales,  festivals  at  Ronje  in  ho- 
nour of  Cam. eutn,  celebrated  the  litli  of  Ja- 
nuary ne;-tr  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  below  the 
(■a|)itol.  This  goddess  was  entreated  t'l  ren- 
der the  Roman  matrons  prolific  and  their  la- 
bours easy.      Liti.  1,  c-  7. 

Carmentams  Porte,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol. 
It  was  aftorwards  called  Sceltrata,  because 
the  Fabii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that 
tatal  expedition  where  they  perished.  Virg. 
JEn.  8,  V.  338. 

Carna  and  Cardinea,  a  goddess  at  Rome 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the 
entrails  and  secret  parts  of  the  human  body. 
She  was  originally  a  nymph  called  Grant, 
whom  Janus  ravished,  and  for  the  injury,  he 
ave  her  the  power  of  presiding  overthe  ex- 
terior of  houses,  and  of  reinoviug  all  noxiou.s 
birds  from  the  doors.  The  Romans  offered 
her  beans,  bacon,  and  vegetables,to  represent 
the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors.  Ovid.  Fast. 
6,  V.  101,  &c. 

Carneades,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in 
Afi  ica,  founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or 
.New  Academy.  The  Athenians  sent  him 
with  Diogenes  the  stoic,  and  Critolaus  the 
peripatetic,  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.  C. 
155.  [Carneades  excelled  in  the  vehement 
and  rapid, Critolaus  in  the  correct  and  elegant, 
and  Diogenes  in  the  simple  and  modest  kind 
of  eloquence.  Carneades  in  particular  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  new  auditory 
by  the  subtlety  of  his  reasoning  and  the 
fluency  of  his  language.  Before  Galba,  and 
Cato  the  Censor,  he  harangued  with  great 
variety  of  thought  and  copiousness  of  diction 
in  praise  of  justice.  The  next  day,  to  esta- 
blish his  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
knowledge,  he  undertook  to  refute  all  his 
former  arguments.  Many  were  captivated 
by  his  eloquence;  but  Cato,  apprehensive 
lest  the  Roman  youth  should  lose  their  mi- 
litary character  in  the  pursuit  of  Grecian 
learning,  persuaded  the  senate  to  send  back 
these  philosophers,  without  delay,  to  their 
own  schools.  Carneades  obtained  such  high 
reputation  at  home,  that  other  philosophers, 
when  they  had  dismissed  their  scholars,  fre- 
quently came  to  hear  him.  It  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Academy,  that  the  senses, 
the  understanding,  and  the  imagination,  fre- 
quently deceive  us,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
infallible  judges  of  truth  ;  but  that,  from  the 
impressions  which  we  perceive  to  be  produc- 
ed on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses,  we 
infer  appearances  of  truth  or  probabilities. 
He  maintained  that  they  do  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  that 
there   is   no  infallible  method  of  determin- 
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quently  that  they  afford  no  certain  criterion] 
of  truth.  Nevertheless,  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  Carneades  held  that  pro- 
bable appearances  are  a  sufficient  guide,  he- 
cause  it  is  unreasonable  that  some  degree  of 
credit  should  not  be  allowed  to  those  wit- 
nesses who  commonly  give  a  true  report.  He 
maintained  that  all  the  knowledge  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  attaining  is  not  science, 
but  opinion.]  Cic  ad  Attic.  12,  ep.  23.  de 
Oral.  I  and  2. — Piin.  7,  c.  30. — Ladanlias  5, 
c.  U.—  Val.  JV/.rx.8,c.  8. 

Car.veia,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at 
Sparta,  where  it  was  instituted  about  67.'i  B 
C.  in  honour  of  Apollo  surnamed  Carneus. 
It  lasted  nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  living  in  camps  among  the 
ancients. 

CarnOtes  a  people  of  Gaul,  [south-west 
of  the  Parisii.  Their  capital  was  Autricum. 
afterwards  called  Carnutes,  and  now  Char- 
tres.^     Cos.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  4. 

[Carpates,  a  long  chain  of  mountains  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Dacia,  called  also  Alpes 
Bastarnicse,  now  Mount  Krapnck.] 

Carpathus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called 
Scarpanlo.  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  part 
of  the  neighbouring  sea,  thence  called  the 
Carpathian  sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete. 
Carpathus  was  at  first  inhabited  by  some 
Cretan  soldiers  at  Minos.  It  was  20  milef 
in  circumference,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  capital  cities.  Plin. 
4,  c.  12. — Herodot.  3,  c  45 — Diod.  5. — Strub. 
10. 

Carpophora,  a  name  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine in  Tegea.     Pans.  8,  c.  53. 

Carrje  and  Carrh^e,  a  town  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, near  which  Crassus  was  killed.  [It 
lay  to  the  south-east  of  Edessa,  and  was  a 
very  ancient  city.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Charran  of  Scripture,  whence  Abraham  de- 
parted for  thf  land  of  Canaan.]  Lucan.  1,  v. 
105 — Piin.  5,  c.  14. 

CarrInates  Seccndus,  a  poor  but  in- 
genious rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expressions, 
especially  against  tyrannical  power,  exposed 
him  to  Caligula's  resentment,  who  banished 
him.    Juv.  7,  v.  205. 

CAasEoLi,  a  town  of  the  iEqui,  at  the  west 
of  the  lake  Fucinus.     Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  683 

CARTEiA,a  town  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Calpe.  [Its  position  has  given 
rise  to  much  dispute.  It  does  not  appear 
however  to  have  been  the  same  with  Calpe. 
D'Anville  locates  it  at  the  extremity  of  a 
gulf  which  the  mountain  of  Calpe  covers  on 
the  east ;  but  Mannert,  more  correctly,  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  strait  below  Algesiras. 
Cartena,  a  town  of  Mauritania  [Caesari 
ensis,]  now  Tenez,  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi 
terranpan. 

CartHjEa,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cea, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Cartheius.     Ovid.  Met. 
t,  V.  368. 
CARTHAGnviEN"?ES,    the    inhabitants    of 


Carthage,  a  rich  and  commercial  nation,  vid^ 
Carthago. 

CarthAgo,   a   celebrated  city  of  Africa, 
the  rival  of  Rome,  and  long  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  mistress  of  Spain,  Sicily,   and 
Sardinia.    The  precise  lime  of  its  foundation 
is  unknown,  yet  most  writers  seem  to  agree 
that  it  was  first  built    by   Dido  about  869 
years  before  the  christian  era,  or,  according 
to  others,  72  or  93  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.     [vid.  Byrsa.]     This  city  and 
republic   flourished  for  737    years,  and  the 
time  of  its  greatest  glory  was  under  Annibal 
and    Amiicar.     During   the  first  Punic  war, 
it  contained  no  less  than  700,000  inhabitants. 
It   maintained    three    famous   wars    against 
Rome,  called  the  Punic  wars,  {vid.  Punicum 
Bellum)  in  the  third  of  which  Carthage  was 
totally  destroyed  by  Scipio,  the  second  Afri- 
canus,  B.  C.  147,  and  only  5000  persons  were 
found  within  the  walls.     It  was  24  miles  in 
circumference,  and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Romans,  it  burned  incessantly  during  17 
days.     After   the  destruction    of   Carthage, 
Utica    became   powerful,  and    the    Romans 
thought  themselves  secure  ;  and  as  they  had 
no  rival  to  dispute  with  them  in  the  field,  they 
fell    into   indolence   and  inactivity.     Caesar 
planted  a  small  colony  on  the   ruins  of  Car- 
thage.    [Augustus  sent  there  3000  men,  and 
built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  the  spot 
on  which  ancient  Carthage  stood,  thus  avoid- 
ing the   ill  effects  of  the  imprecations  which 
had  been   pronounced  by  the  Romans  at  the 
time  of    its   destruction   against   those  who 
should  rebuild  it.]     Adrian,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  his  imperial  predecessors,  rebuilt  part 
nf  it,  which  he   called   Adrianopolis.     Car- 
thage was  conquered   from  the   Romans  by 
the  arms  of  Genseric,  A.  D.  439  ;  and  it  was 
for  more  than  a  century  the  seat  of  the  Van- 
dal empire  in  Africa.  [It  was  at  last  destroy- 
ed by  the  Saracens  under  the  Caliphat  of  Ab- 
del  Melek  towards   the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury.    According  to  Livy,  Carthage  was  12 
miles   from   Tunetum  or   Tunis,   a  distance 
which  still  subsists  between   that  city  and  a 
fragment  of  the  western  wall  of  Carthage.] 
The  Carthaginians   were  governed   as  a  re- 
public, and  had   two  persons  yearly   chosen 
among  them   with  regal  authority.      They 
were  very  superstitious,  and  generally  offered 
human  victims  to  their  gods  ;  an  unnatural 
custom,  which  their   allies  wished   them  to 
abolish,  but  in  vain.     They  bore  the  charac- 
ter of  a  faithless  and  treacherous  people,  and 
theproverbPum'ca^rfeiis  wellknown.  [The 
Greeks  called  Carthage,  Ka^X"^''^'  ^^^  ^he 
Carthaginians,   Ka^x"^"^^"'-     '^^^   name   of 
Carthage  was  in  Punic,  Carthada,  or  the  new 
city,  beingfounded,  not  by  Dido,  as  the  com- 
mon account  states,  but   by  fugitives   from 
yre,  whom  domestic  dissensions  had  driven 
;rom  home,  and  who  called  their  new  place 
of  residence,  the  new  city,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old.     A  specimen  of  the  Carthaginian 
language,  with  a  translation  by  Bocbart,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Poenulus  of  Flautus,  Act.  5, 
Seen.  1.     In  the  total  decay  of  the  Phoenicie-. 
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Funic  literature  we  have  nothing  left  for  the 
critical  examination  of  these  languages,  be- 
side the  passage  of  Plautu3  just  inentioned, 
except  a  few  insulated  words  found  in  old 
authors ;  inscriptions  and  coins  found  princi- 
pally in  Phoenician  colonies  ;  and  lastly,  pro 
per  names  of  persons  a^id  placep,  so  far  a> 
they  have  an  appellative  signification  and 
etymology  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
Respecting  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  we  have  the  following  results:  1 . 
The  greater  part  of  those  Phoenician  words 
which  are  correctly  decyphered,  coincide 
closely  with  the  ancient  Hebrew,  even  in 
words  and  forms  which  are  quite  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  which,  namely,  in  the  Ara 
maic,  sound  otherwise.  2.  Deviations  rare- 
ly occur,  a  id  may  be  considered  as  provin- 
cial ;  for  example,  the  alphabetical,  names. 
«Ap«,  &c.  (with  a  kind  of  si.  tmphat.  or  fe- 
minine form)  ;  Edom  for  Dom,  blood  :  the 
frequent  use  of  the  vowels  u  and  i  in  the 
Punic.  We  must  look  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  deviations  more  especially  in  the  vowels. 
3.  The  words  which  cannot  be  recognised 
are  usually  as  little  to  be  found  in  the  other 
dialects  as  in  the  Hebrew.  Akerblad  also 
considers  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  to  have 
been  anciently  the  very  same,  but  blames 
Bochart  and  his  followers  for  mingling  to- 
gether many  Oriental  dialects  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  support  for  their  conjectures,  and 
consequently  forming  a  Phoenician  tongue 
altogether  unlike  the  true  one.  As  regards 
the  literary  progress  of  the  Phcenicians  and 
Carthaginians  we  may  observe  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  insignificant  at  least. 
Pliny  (N.  H.  18,  6,)  makes  mention  of  libra 
ries.  Of  Phoenician  authors  we  can  name  as 
historians,  Sanchuniathon  (comp.  Bochaiti 
Canaan,  c.  17,);  Moschus,  (Jos.  Antiq.  1,  3. 
Slrabo.  16,)  ;  Theodotus,  {Taliani  Oral,  e 
Gent.  no.  37,)  and  Dios  (Jos.  Apion.  1,  I7.i 
Of  the  Carthaginians,  Mago  on  husbandry, 
(Plin.  1.  c.)  ;  and  Hanno,  author  of  the  Pe- 
riplus.  vid.  Oxford  Classical  Journal,  no.  65, 
p.  123.]  Sttah.ll — Virg.^n.  l,&zc.—  Mela, 
1,  &c — Plot.  4. — Justin.—  Liv.  4,  &c. — Pa 

tcrc.  1  and  2. — Plut.  in  Annib.  Sic. — Cic. 

Nava,  a  town  built  in  Spain,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  by  Asdrubal  the  Cartha- 
ginian general.  It  was  taken  by  Scipio,  when 
Hanno  surrendered  himself  after  a  heavy 
loss.  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Carthagena, 
Polyb.  10.— Lir.  26,  c.  43,  Sic.—Sil.  15,  v. 
220,  &c. A  daughter  of  Hercules. 

Carvilius  SpuRius,a  Roman  who  made 
a  large  image  of  the  breastplates  taken  from 
the  Samnites,  and  placed  it  in  the  capitol. 

Plin.  34,  o.  7. The  first  Roman  who  di 

vorced  his  wife  during  the  space  of  above 
600  years.     This  was  for  barrenness,  B.C. 

231 .  Dionys.  Hal.  2.—Fal.  Max.  2,  c.  1. 

[A  grammarian  of  this  name,  accordingto  Plu- 
tarch (de  qucest.  Rom.  n-  54,)  first  introduced 
the  G  into  the  Roman  alphabet,  C  having 
been  previously  used  for  it.  This  was  nearly 
500iyears  after  the  building  of  the  city.] 

Carus,  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded 
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Probus.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  gene- 
ral ;  he  conquered  the  Samaritans,  and  con- 
tinued the  Persian  war  which  his  predecessor 
had  commenced.  He  reigned  two  years,  and 
died  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  as  he  was  go- 
ing on  an  expedition  against  Persia,  A.  D. 
2fi3.  He  made  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and 
rVumerianus,  Ca^SHrs;  and  as  his  many  vir- 
tues liad  promised  the  Romans  happiness,  he 
was  made  a  god  after  death.     Eutrop. 

Cauya,  a   town  of  Arcadia. A  city   of 

Laconia.  Paus.  3,  c.  10.  Here  a  festival 
was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  Caryalis. 
it  was  then  usual  for  virgins  to  meet  at  the 
celebration,  and  join  in  a  certain  dance,  said 
to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Castor  and 
Pollux.  When  Greece  was  invaded  by  Xer- 
xes, the  Laconians  did  not  appear  before  the 
enemy  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  goddess 
by  not  celebrating  her  festival.  At  that  time 
the  peasants  assembled  at  the  usual  place, 
and  sang  pastorals  called  BoLntcA/s-jUo/,  from 
BoyxoAoci  a  nfat-herd.  From  this  circumstance 
some  suppose  that  bucolics  originated.  Stat. 
4.  Theb.  225. 

Cartanda,  a  town  and  island  on  tlie  coast 
of  Caria,  now  Karacoion. 

Caryat^s:,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  [It  is 
said  that 'they  joined  the  Persians  upon  their 
invading  Greece,  and  that,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  invaders,  the  Greeks  made  war  upon 
the  Caryatfe,  took  their  city,  slew  all  the 
males,  carried  the  women  into  slavery,  and 
decreed  by  way  of  ignominy,  that  their  im- 
ages should  be  used  as  supporters  for  public 
e  iifiees.  Hence  the  Caryatides  of  ancient 
architecture.  No  trace  of  this  story  howev- 
er is  to  be  found  in  any  Greek  historian,  and 
no  small  argument  against  its  credibility  may 
be  deduced  from  the  situation  of  the  Carya- 
•  86,  within  the  Peloponnesus.  A  writer  in  the 
Museum  Criticum,  (Vol.  2,  p.  402,)  suggests, 
that  these  figures  were  so  called  from  their 
resembling  the  statue  o{ hgnifxi^  K5(§ya'r»c,or 
theLaconian  virgins,  who  celebrated  theiran- 
nual  dance  in  her  temple  ;  and  he  refers  to 
Paus.  3,  c.  10. — Lucian.  Salt.  W.—Plul.  Vil. 
Artax.'] 

Carystus,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south 
of  Euboea,  still  in  existence,  famous  for  [the 
quarries  of  marble  found  in  Mount  Ocha, 
oear  the  southern  extremity  of  which  range 
it  was  situated.  It  is  now  Carisio.'\  Stat.  2. 
Sylv.  2,  V.  93.— Martial.  9,  ep.  76. 

Casca,  ©ne  of  Caesar's  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow.  Plut.  in  Cees. 

Cascellius  Aulus,  a  lawyer  of  great 
merit  in  the  Augustan  age.  Herat,  Art.  Po- 
et.Sll. 

CasilInum,  a  town  of  Campania.  When 
it  was  besieged  by  Annibal,  a  mouse  sold  for 
200  denarii.  The  place  was  defended  by  540 
or  570  natives  of  Prasneste,  who,  when  half 
their  number  had  perished  either  by  war  or 
famine,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  [Mo- 
dern Capua  is  built  upon  its  site.  vid.  Ca- 
pua.] Liv-  23,  c.  W.—Strab.  5.— Cic.  de 
[nv.  2,  c.  51.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Casius,  a  mountain  [between  Pelusium 
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and  Rhinocorura,]  where  Pompey's  tomb  was 
raised  by  Adriau.  Jupiter,  surnamed  Casius, 

had  a  temple  there.   Lucan.8,  v.  25ii. 

[Another  in  Syria,  below  Autiochia.  It  is  a 
very  lofty  mountain.  Pliny,  in  a  style  of  ex- 
aggeration, asserts  that  at  the  4th  watch,  (3 
o'clock  A.  M.)  the  rising  sun  could  be  seen 
from  Its  top  while  the  base  was  enveloped  in 
darkness.]    Pliii.  5, 22.— Mela,  1  and  3. 

CASPJiE  PoRTiE  [or  Pyl^,  the  Caspian 
pass,  a  name  belonging  properly  to  a  defile 
nearTeheran  in  ancient  .\Iedia.  It  is  vaguely 
applied  by  Tacitus  and  some  other  ancient 
writers  to  different  passes  of  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, For  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates, 
vid.  Caucasus.] 

Caspii,  a  Scythian  nation  near  the  Caspi- 
an sea.  Such  as  had  lived  beyond  their  70th 
year  were  starved  to  death.  Their  dogs 
were  remarkable  for  their  fierceness.  Hero- 
dot.  3,  c.  92,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  92,&c.— C.  ,A^e^.  14, 
c.  Q.—Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  798. 

Caspium  mare,  or  Hyrc^ncm,  a  large 
sea  in  the  form  a  lake,  which  has  no  com 
munication  with  other  seas,  and  lies  between 
the  Caspian  and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the 
north  of  Parthia,  receiving  in  its  capacious 
bed  the  tribute  of  several  large  rivers.  An- 
cient authors  assure  us  that  it  produced  enor- 
mous serpents  and  fishes,  different  in  colour 
and  kind  from  those  of  all  other  waters. 
[The  south-eastern  part  was  termed  Mare 
Hyrcanum,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  appli- 
ed to  the  whole  sea.  The  Tartars  call  it 
Akdinghis,  or  the  While  Sea  ;  by  the  Geor- 
gians it  is  termed  the  Kurlshenskian  Sea  ; 
while  the  Persians  denominate  it  Gurscn. 
from  the  old  Persian  capital  Gurgan,  which 
stood  near  it.  It  is  646  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  265  in  its  greatest  breadth  ;  and 
though  it  receives  several  large  rivers,  parti- 
cularly the  Volga,  the  ancient  Rha,  the  long- 
est river  in  Europe,  it  has  no  outlet.  This 
sea  has  been  observed  notwithstanding  tore- 
main  constantly  full,  which  is  owing  perhaps 
to  the  porous  quality  of  its  bottom.]  There 
are  no  tides  in  it,  and  on  account  of  its  nu- 
merous shoals  it  is  navigable  to  vessels  drnw- 
ing  only  nine  or  ten  feet  water.  It  has  stro.ig 
currents,  and  like  inland  seas,  is  liable  to  vio- 
lent storms.  Some  navigators  examined  it  in 
1708,  by  order  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  after 
the  labour  of  three  years,  a  map  of  its  ex- 
tent was  published.  Its  waters  are  describ- 
ed''as  brackish,  and  not  impregnated  with 
salt  so  much  as  the  wide  ocean.  Herodot.  I, 
c.202,  kc — Curt.  3,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c.  4, 1.  7,  c.  3'. 
—Strab.  W.—Mela,  1,  c.  2, 1.  3,  c.  5  and  6. 
— Plln.  6,  c.  13. — Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  50. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  made  him- 
self master  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's 
death,  where  he  reigned  for  18  years.  He 
married  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexan- 
der, to  strengthen  himself  on  his  throne. 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished 
to  keep  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  Alex- 
ander's young  children ;  and  therefore  she 
destroyed  the  relations  of  Cassander,  who  be- 
sieged her  in  the  town  of  Pydna,  and  put  her 


t  to  death.  Roxane,  with  her  son  Alexander, 
and  Barsena  the  mother  of  Hercules,  both 
wives  of  Alexander,  shared  the  fate  of  Olym- 
pias with  their  children.  Antigonus,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  upon  friendly  terms 
with  Cassander,  declared  war  against  him  ; 
rtnd  Cassander,  to  make  h  mself  equal  with 
his  adversary,  made  a  league  with  jjysima- 
chus  and  Selcucus,  and  obtained  a  niemora- 
ble  victory  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  He  died 
three  years  after  this  victory,  of  a  dropsy. 
His  son  Antipater  killed  his  mother,  and  for 
this  unnatural  murder  he  was  put  to  death 
by  his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to  strength- 
en himself,  invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  from  Asia  Demetrius  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  invitation,  and  put  to  death 
Alexander,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Pans.  1,  c.  25. — Diod.  19. — Jus- 
/m.  12,  13,  &c. 

Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might 
require  if  she  would  gratify  his  passion. 
She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futurity; 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  received  it,  she  re- 
fused to  perform  her  promise  and  slighted 
Apollo.  The  gnd,  in  his  disappointment, 
wetted  her  lips  with  his  tongue,  and  by  this 
action  effected  that  no  credit  or  reliance 
should  ever  be  put  upon  her  predictions, 
however  true  or  faithful  they  might  be. 
Some  maintain  that  she  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  with  her  brother  Helenus,  by  being 
placed  when  young  one  night  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  where  serpents  were  found  wreathed 
round  their  liodies,  and  licking  their  ears, 
which  circumstance  gave  them  the  knovv- 
ledge  of  futurity.  She  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Trojan."  as  insane,  and  she  was  even  con- 
fined, and  her  predictions  were  disregarded. 
She  was  courted  by  many  princes  during  the 
Trojan  war.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
where  Ajax  found  her,  and  offered  her  vio- 
lence, with  the  greatest  cruelty,  at  the  foot 
of  Minerva's  statue.  In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
mour<  d  of  her,  took  her  as  his  wife,  and  re- 
turned with  her  to  Greece,  She  repeatedly 
foretold  to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that 
awaited  his  return  ;  but  he  gave  no  credit  to 
her,  and  was  assassinated  by  his  wife  Cly- 
temnestra.  Cassandra  shared  his  fate,  and 
aw  all  her  prophecies  but  too  truly  fulfilled. 
t)id.  Agamemnon,  ^schyl.  in  Jgam. — Ho- 
mer. II.  13,  V.363.  Od.  4 — Hj/gin-  fab.  117.— 
f^ir^.^77.2,v,246,&.c,— Q.  Calab.  13,  v,421. 
—Eurip.  in  Troad.—Faus.  1,  c.  16, 1. 3,  c.  19. 

Cassandria,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  of 
Palleue  in  Macedonia,  called  also  Potidwa. 
Pans.  5,  c.  23.     [vid.  Potidaa.] 

Cassia  lex,  was  enacted  by  Cassius  Lon« 
inus,  '^.  U,  C.  649.    B>  it  no  man  condemn- 
ed [by  the  people]  was  permitted  to  enter 

the  senate-house. Another,  enacted  byC. 

Cassius,  the  pretor,  about  supplying  the  se- 
nate.  Another,  that  the  people  should  vote 

bv  ballot. [Another,  vid.  Terentia  lex.] 
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Cassiod5rus,  a  writer  in  the  6th  century. 
He  died  A.  D.  562,  at  the  age  -f  93.  [FJe 
was  highly  favoured  by  Theodoric,  and  dllcd 
in  succession  many  liigh  offices.  At  last, 
however,  growing  weary  of  public  life,  he 
retired  to  a  monnslery,  where  he  ended  hi> 
days.  His  Latin  style  purlakes  largely  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  age.  He  is,  however,  ^i 
learned  writer.]  His  works  were  edited  by 
Chandler,  8vo.  London.  \T.i2. 

Cassiope  and  Cassiopija,  married  Ce- 
pheus,  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  by  whom  she  had 
Andromeda.  She  boasted  herself  to  be  fair- 
er than  the  Nereides  ;  upon  which  Neptune, 
at  the  request  of  these  despised  nymphs, 
punished  the  insolence  of  Cassiope,  and  sent 
a  huge  sea-monster  to  ravage  ^Ethiopia 
The  wrath  of  Neptune  could  be  appeased 
only  by  exposing  Andromeda,  whom  Cassi- 
ope tenderly  loved,  to  the  fury  of  the  sea-mon- 
ster ;  and  just  as  she  was  going  to  he  devour- 
ed, Perseus  delivered  her.  vid.  Andromeda. 
Cassiope  was  made  a  southern  constellation, 
consisting  of  13  stars,  called  Cassiope.  Cic- 
de  J\'at.  b.  2,  o.  43. — Jipollod.  2,  n.  4. — Ovid. 
Met.  4.  v.  738— ////gin.  lab.  64.— Proper!.  I, 

el.  17,  v.  3. — Maniiius,  1. A  city  of  Epi- 

rus  near    Thespr  >tia. Another  in  the  is- 
land of  Corey  ra.     Plin.  4,  c.  i2. 

Cassiterides,  islands  in  the  western  ocean, 
where  tin  vas  found,  supposed  to  be  the  Scil- 
If/  islands,  the  Land's  end,  and  Lizard  fioinl, 
of  the  moderns.  [The  term  Cassiterdes  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  K^ta-a-in^oi,  tin.  The 
tin  was  obtained  by  the  islanders  from  the 
mainland, and  afterwaidssoldtostran;;ers.  So- 
liuus  mentions  these  islands  under  the  name 
o( Silurum  l/isiilas,  and  Sulpitius  Severus  un 
dev  that  oi  Sylma  Insula.']   Plin.  4,  c.  22. 

Cassivelaunus,  a  Briton  invested  with 
sovereign  antliority  when  J.  Csesar  made  a 
descent  upon  Britain.  C(es.  B'll.  G.  5,  c. 
19,  Sic. 

C  Cassius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  W'ho 
made  himsf  If  known  by  being  first  quaestor 
to  Crassus  m  his  expedition  against  Parthia. 
from  which  he  exti  icated  himself  with  un- 
common address.  H.^  followed  the  interest  of 
Ponipey  ;  and  when  Cae-ar  had  obtained  the 
victory  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Cassius  was 
one  of  those  wlio  owed  their  life  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  conqueror  He  married  Junia  thi^ 
sister  of  Brutus,  and  with  him  he  resolved  to 
murder  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  life,  on  account  of  his  oppressive  ambition  ; 
and  before  he  stabbed  Caesar,  he  addressed 
himse'.f  t(<  the  statue  oi  P-impey  who  had  fal- 
len by  the  ambition  of  him  he  was  going  to 
assassinate.  When  the  provinces  were  divid- 
ed among  C'«;sar's  murderers,  Cassius  re- 
ceived Africa  ;  and  when  his  party  had  lost 
ground  at  Rome,  bv  the  superior  influence  of 
Augustus  and  VI.  Antony,  he  retired  ti  Phi 
lippi,  with  his  friend  Brutus  and  their  adhe 
rents.  In  a  battle  that  was  fought  there,  the 
wing  which  Cassius  commanded  ^as  defeated, 
and  his  camp  was  plundered.  In  this  unsuc- 
<MJSsfal  moment  he  suddenly  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  recovering  his  losses,  and  concluded  that 
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Brutus  was  conquered  and  ruined  as  well  as 
himself.  Fearful  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed-men  to  run 
liim  through,  and  he  perished  by  that  very 
-word  which  had  'j:iven  wounds  to  C'ccsur. 
His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
luneral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who  declared 
iver  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  the 
lust  of  the  Romans.  If  he  was  brave,  he  was 
equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  arc  still 
fxtant  among  Cicero's  epistles.  Ho  was  a 
strict  follower  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus. 
He  was  often  too  rash  and  too  violent,  and 
many  of  the  wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  advice  of 
Cassius.  He  is  allowed  br  Paterculus  to 
have  been  a  better  commander  than  Brutus, 
though  a  less  sincere  friend.  The  day  after 
Caesar's  murder  he  dined  at  the  house  of  An- 
tony, who  asked  him  whether  he  had  then  a 
dagger  concealed  in  his  bosom  ;  yes,  replied 
h'  ,  if  you  aspire  to  tyranny.  Sueton.  in  Cccs. 
8f  Aug.—Plut.   in  Brut  &  Cas.—Paf'.rc.  2, 

c  46 Dio.  40. A  tribune  of  the  people, 

who  made  many  laws  tending  to  diminish  the 
influenceofthe  Roman  nobility.    He  wascom- 

petitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consulship. A 

poet  of  Parma,  of  great  genius.  He  was 
killed  by  Varus  by  order  of  Augustus,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  his  satirical  writings. 
His  fragments  of  Orpheus  were  found  and 
edited  some  time  after  by  the  poet  Statius. 

Hand.  1,  sat.  19.  v.  62. Spurius,  a  Roman, 

put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  ty- 
ranny, after  he  had  been  three  times  consul, 
B.   C.  485.     Diod.   W.—VaL  Max.&,  c.  3. 

\   consul   to    whom    Tiberius   married 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Sueton.  in 

Citl.  c.  57. A  lawyer  whom  Nero  put  to 

death  because  he  bore  the  name  of  J.  Caesar's 

murderer.     Suet. in  JVer.  37. L.  Henina, 

the  most  ancient  writer  of  annals  at  Rome. 

He  lived  A.  U   C  608. Lucius,  a  Roman 

laveyer,  whose  severity  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  has  rendered  the  words  Cassianajudices 
applicable  to  rigid  judges.     Cic.  pro  Rose.  c. 

30. Longinus,  a  critic.  I'irf.  Longinus. — — 

VI  SciBva,  a  soldier  of  uncommon  valour  in 
Cesar's  army.  Fal.  Mar.  3,  c.  2. An  of- 
ficer under  A  urelius,  made  emperor  by  his  sol- 
diers, and  murdered  three  months  after.—— 
Felix,  a  physician  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who 

wrote  on  animals. Severus,  an  orator  who 

wrote  a  sevf  re  treatise  on  illustrious  men  and 
women.  He  died  in  exile,  in  his  25lh  year. 
vid.  Severus.  The  family  of  the  Cassii  branch- 
ed into  the  surname  of  Longinus,  Viscellinus, 
Brutus,  Sic. 

Castab.vla,  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
[placed  by  D'Anville  north  west  of  Issus. 
Ptolemy,  however,  whom    Manaert  follows, 

locates  it  east  of  Anazarbus. Another  in 

Cappadocia,  north-east  of  Cybistra.] 

CastaiJus  fojvs,  or  Castalia,  a  foun- 
tain of  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  muses.  The 
waters  of  this  fountain  were  cool  and  excel- 
lent, and  they  had  the  power  of  inspiring 
those  that  drank  of  them  with  the  true  fire 
of  poetry.     The  muses  have  received  the 
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surname  of  Castalides  from  this  fountain. 

i  Another  in  Syria,  near  Daphne.  The  wa- 
ters of  this  fountain  were  believed  to  give  a 
knovvleilj^e  of  futurity  to  those  wlio  dranU 
them.  The  oracle  at  the  fountHin  promiseil 
Adrian  the  supreme  powpr  when  he  whs 
yet  in  a  private  station.  He  had  the  fo'iD- 
tain  shut  up  with  stone.^  wlien  he  ascended 
the  throne.]  Firg.  G.  3,  v.  293.— Ma ■  Hal 
7,  ep.  11,1.  i2,  ep.  .3. 

CASTANiiA,   a  town  [of  Thessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion.]      Whence  the  n"ces 
CastanecB  received  their  name.     Plin.  4,  c.  9, 
Castellum  menapiorum,  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  Maese,  now    Kesfel. Mori- 

norum,  now  Mount  Cassel  in  Flanders. 

Cattorum,  now  fitsse  Cassel. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  were  twin  brothers 
sons  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tynda- 
rus,  king  of  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their 
birth  is  uncommon.  Jupiter,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  Leda,  changed  himself  into  a  beau 
tiful  swan,  and  desired  Venus  to  metamor- 
phose herself  into  an  eagle.  After  this  trans 
formation  the  goddess  pursued  the  god  with 
apparent  ferocity,  and  Jupiter  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  arms  of  Leda  who  was  bathing  in  the 
Eurotas.  Jupiter  took  adv^>ntage  of  his 
tuation,  and  nine  months  after,  Leda,  who  was 
already  pregnant,  brought  forth  two  eggs, 
from  one  of  which  came  Pollux  and  Helena  : 
and  from  the  other.  Castor  and  Clytemnestra. 
The  two  former  were  the  offspring  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  latter  were  believed  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndarus.  [This  story  of  the  egg 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  The  women's 
apartments  in  the  Grecian  houses  were  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building.  These  up- 
per rooms  were  sometimes,  especially  at  La- 
cedsemon,  called  **,  (i'»a,  or  vn^cSu,  which 
words,  being  distinguished  only  by  the  accent, 
(the  use  of  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  more  ancient  Greeks)  from  a*, 
eggs,  are  thought  to  ha\e  given  rise  to  the 
fable,  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helen  and 
Clytemnestra  were  bora  in  one  of  these 
upper  chambers.]  Some  suppose  that  Leda 
brought  forth  only  one  egg,  from  which  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  sprung.  Mercury,  immedi- 
ately after  their  birth,  carried  the  two  bro- 
thers to  Pallena,  where  they  were  educated  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  they  embarked  with  Jason  to  go  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  In  this  expedition 
both  behaved  with  superior  courage;  Pollux 
conquered  and  slew  Amycus  in  the  combat 
of  the  cestus,  and  was  ever  after  reckoned 
the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestling 
Castor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage 
ment  of  horses.  The  brothers  cleared  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  neighbouring  spas,  from 
pirates,  after  their  return  from  Colchis ;  from 
which  circumstance  they  have  been  always 
..  deemed  the  friends  of  navigation.  Duringthe 
Argonautic  expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two 
flames  of  fire  were  seen  to  play  round  the 
lieads  of  the  sons  of  Leda,  and  immediately 
the  tempest  ceased  and  the  sea  was  calmed 
From  this  ot!Cun-ence  their  power  to  protect 


sailors  has  been  more  firmly  credited,  and 
the  two  mentioned  fires,  which  are  very  com- 
mon in  storms,  have  since  been  known  by  the 
,Hm  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  when  they 
botli  appeared  it  wa?  a  sign  of  fair  weather ; 
hut  if  only  one  was  seen  it  prognosticated 
■torms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was 
coti^'quently  solicited.  Castor  and  Pollux 
made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  recover 
''ieir  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carri- 
ed away  ;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
conquered,  they  acquired  the  surname  of 
Anaces,  or  benefactors.  They  were  iniiiated 
in  the  sai-red  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  in 
those  of  Ceres  of  Eleusis.  They  were  invited 
to  a  feast  when  Lynceus  and  Idas  were  going 
to  celebrate  their  marriage  with  Phoebe  and 
Palaira,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  who 
was  brother  to  Tyndarus.  Their  behaviour 
after  this  invitation  was  cruel.  They  became 
enamoured  of  the  two  women  whose  nuptials 
they  were  to  celebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry 
them  away  and  marry  them.  This  violent 
step  provoked  Lynceus  and  Idas ;  a  battle 
ensued,  and  Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was 
killed  by  Idas.  Pollux  revenged  the  death 
of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas  ;  and  as  he  was 
immortal,  and  tenderly  attached  to  his  bro- 
ther, he  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  him  to 
life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immortality. 
Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  the  immor- 
tality of  his  brother  ;  and  consequently,  as 
long  as'the  one  was  upon  earth,  so  long  was 
the  other  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day;  or, 
according  to  others,  every  six  mouths.  This 
act  of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  ma- 
king the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven, 
under  the  name  o(  Gemini,  which  never  ap- 
pear together,  but  when  one  rises  the  other 
.sets,  and  so  on  alternately.  Castor  made 
Tal  lira  mother  of  Anogon,  and  Phoebe  had 
Mnesileus  by  Pollux.  They  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  were  generally  call- 
ed Dioscuri,  sons  of  Jupiter.  White  lambs 
W'  re  more  particularly  offered  on  their  altars, 
and  the  ancients  were  fond  ofswearingby  the 
divinity  of  the  Dioscuri,  by  the  expressionsof 
u^depiil  and  ^castor.  Among  the  ancients, 
and  especially  amon;r  the  Romans,  there  pre- 
vailed m:my  public  reports,  at  diflerent  times, 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance to  their  armies ;  and,  mounted  on 
white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  head  of 
their  troops,  and  furiously  attacked  the  ene- 
my. Their  surnames  were  many,  and  they 
were  generally  represented  mounted  on  two 
while  horses,  armed  with  spears,  and  riding 
side  by  side,  with  their  head  covered  by"a 
bannet,  on  whose  top  glittered  a  star  Oiid.. 
Met.  G.  V.  109  Fast  5,  v.  701.  Am.  3,  el  2, 
^.  51. — Hjjgm.  fab.  77  and  78.—  Homer. 
H'.mn.  in  Jov.  ime'^. — Eurif.  in  Helen. — Pluf. 
in  Tkes.  -  Virg.JE'.  6,  V.  l^l.—Manil.  Arg. 
?.—  Lir.  2. — Dionys.  Hil.  6.— Justin.  20,  c.'s. 
—Horat.2.  Sat.  \,  v.2l.~Flor.  2,  c.  12.— 
Cic.  de  J^at.  D.  2,  c.  %—Apollon.  l.—Apollod.. 
1,  o.  8,  9. 1.  2,  c.  4.  1.  3,  c.  11.— Paws.  3,  c. 
24, 1.  4.  c.  3  and  27 An  orator  of  Rhodes, 
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related  to  king  Deiotarus,     He  wrote  two 
l>ooks  on  Babylon,  and  one  on  the  Nile 
Castra    Alexamjri,  a  place   of  Egypt 

about  Pelusiuni.    Curt.  4,  c.  7. Cornelia. 

a  maritime  town  of  AC  ica, between  Ctirtliage 
and  Utica.  [Here  Scipio  Afncanus  Major 
first  encamped,  when  he  landed  in  Africa.] 

JV/e/rt,  1,   c.  7. Annibalis,  a   (own  of  the 

Brutii,  now  Roccella. Cyri,  a  country  oi 

Cilicia,    vvhere    Cyrus   encamped    when   he 

marched  agamst  Croesus.     Curt.  3,  c.  4. 

[From  the  winter-quarters  of  the  Romans, 
strongly  fortified  according  to  established  cus- 
tom, and  presenting  the  appearance  of  cities 
in  miniature,  many  towns  in  Europe  are  sup 
posed  to  have  had  their  origin  ;  in  England 
particularly,  those  whose  names  end  in  cester 
or  Chester.] 

Castulo,  'a  town  of  [Hispania  Bselica,  on 
the  Bsetis,  west  of  Corduba,]  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  [Now  Cazlona.] 
Plut.  in  Serl.—  Liv.  24,  c.  41. — Hal.  3,  v.  99 
and  391. 

CATABATHMOs.agreat  declivity,  [whence 
its  name,  KarotfaS ...OS,  separating  Cyrenaicd 
from  Egypt.  It  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Akahet-ossolom.  Some  ancient  writers,  and 
in  particular  Sallust,  make  this  the  point  of 
separation  between  Asia  and  Africa.  There 
was  another  Catabathmus  \n  the  Lybian 
Dome,  called  parvus,  as  this  was  styled  mag- 
nm.  It  lay  south-east  of  Parajtonium.]  Sal- 
lust.  Jug.  17  and  19. — Plin.  5,  c.  3. 

Catadupa,  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the 
ears  of  travellers  for  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  totally  deprives  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants of  the  power  of  hearing.  Cic.  de 
Somn.  Scip.  5- 

Catagogia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
celebrated  by  the  people  of  Eryx.  vid.  Ann 
gogia. 

Catana,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  .S^tna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cha 
';is  753  years  before  the  christian  era.  [Hi- 
ero,  king  of  Syracuse,  having  become  mas- 
ter of  the  place,  transferred  the  former  inha- 
bitants to  Leontium,  and  settled  in  their  ter- 
ritory at  the  foot  of  iEtna  5000  Pelopouno 
sians  and  5000  Syracusans.  The  name'  of 
the  city  he  changed  to  jEtna.  After  his  death 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Siculi,  and  wrested 
from  these  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  Catana 
who  had  been  transplanted  to  Leontium.  The 
city  once  more  resumed  the  name  of  Catana. 
It  is  now  Catania.]  Ceres  had  here  a  tem- 
ple, in  which  none  but  women  were  permit- 
ted to  appear.  It  was  large  and  opulent,  and 
it  is  rendered  reniarkable  for  the  dreadful 
orerlhrows  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
from  its  vicinity  to  iEtna.  [From  Catania 
1o  the  summit  of  jEtna.is  reckoned  30  miles. 
It  is  now  a  flourishing  city,  and  its  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  silks,  which  are  extensively  ma- 
nufactured here,  is  very  considerable.  Popu- 
lation, 50,000  ]  Ferr.  4,  c.  53, 1.  5,  c.  \i4.— 
Diod  1 1  and  lA.—Strab.  Q.—Thucyd.  6,  c.  3. 
Cataonia,  a  country  above  Cilicia,  in 
Cappadocia.     C.  JVfp.  in  Dai.  4.  I 
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Cataractes,  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  [fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Attalia.  It  derived  its 
ancient  name  from  its  impetuosity.]  Now 
Dodensoui. 

Cathaia  or  CathjEa,  [a  country  of  Asia, 
the  precise  situation  of  which  is  doubtful. 
Vlannert  locates  it  north-east  of  the  .Vlalli,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Hydrastes.    the  chief  town 
was    Saugala.      Diodorus   Siculus   calls   the 
jieople   Catheri.      Theveuot  is  supposed   to 
allude  to  their  descendants  under  the  name  of 
Cattru,  that  is,  the  Kuttry  tribe,  or  Rajpoots.] 
L-  Sergius  CatilIna,  [a  noble  Roman, 
of  patrician  rank,  and  the  last  of  the  ge7is 
Sergia.     He  appears  to  have  been  born  in 
poverty,  which  accounts  for  the  names  of  his 
parents  not   having  been   transmitted.     The 
ruelty  of  his  disposition,  his  undaunted  re- 
solution, and  the  depravity  of  his  morals,  fit- 
ted him  for  acting  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
turbulent  and  bloody  period  in  which  he  liv- 
ed.    He  embraced  the  interest  of  Sylla,  in 
whose  army  he  held  the  office  of  quaestor. 
That  monster  m  his  victory  had  in  Catilina 
an  able  coadjutoi',  whose  heart  knew  no  sym- 
pathy, and  his  lewdness  no  bounds.     He  re- 
join ed  in  the  carnage  and  plunder  of  the  pro- 
scribed, and  revenged  some  previous  wrongs 
by   butcheiing  the   citizens   with  his  own 
hands.     In  the  civil  war  he  caused  the  death 
of  his  own  brother,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
request  of  his  murderer,  inserted  his  name, 
as  if  alive,  in  the  list  of  those  whom  Sylla 
had  proscribed.  Public  opinion  charged  him 
with  the  death  of  his  sister's  husband,  Q.  Cae- 
cilius,  a  Roman  knight,  of  no  party,  who  was 
peaceful  both  from  age  and  natural  inclina- 
tion.    By  these  and  other  similar  acts  he  re- 
commended himself  to  Sylla,  who  appointed 
litn  praetor,  B.  C.  68,  and  the  next  year  he 
obtained  Africa  for  his  province  where  his 
rapacity  and  cruelty  knew  no  bounds.     For 
this  he  was  accused  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
but  was  saved  by   bribery.     Sunk  at  last  in 
iiifaniy,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  mas- 
.-acre  the  higher  classes,  set  fire  to  the  city, 
anfl  seize  the  supreme  authority.]  This  con- 
spiracy was  timely  discovered  by  the  consul 
Cicero,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  murder  ; 
and  Catiline,  after  he  had  declared   his   in- 
tentions in  the   full   senate,  and   attempted 
to   vindicate  himself,  retired   into    Etruria, 
where  his  partisans  were  assembling  an  ar- 
my; Cicero  at  Rome  punished  the  condemn- 
ed conspirators.    [Antonius,the  other  consul, 
originally  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy, 
but  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  side  of 
the  state  by  Cicero,  pursued  the  insurgents 
with  an  army.     Upon  overtaking  them,  not 
daring  to  face  Catiline  himself,  he  feigned  a 
lit  of  the  gout,  and  consigned  his  army  to  his 
lieutenant  Fetreius,  who  attacked   Catiline's 
ill-disciplined  troops  and  routed  them.  [The 
battle  was  fought  near  Pistoria,  in  Etruria.] 
Catiline  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  brave- 
ly fighting,  about  the  middle  of  December, 
B.  C.  63.     Sallust  has  written  m  account  of 
the  conspiracy.     Cic.in  CntH. —  Virg.  ^n. 
8,  V.  668. 
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CATiLLUS  or  Catilus,  a  son  of  Amphia 
raus,  who  came  to  Italy  with  his  brothers 
Aoras  [and  Tiburnus,  where  the  latter  found- 
ed the  town  of  Tibur.]  Horat.  l,od.  18,  v.  2, 

M.Catios,  an  epicurean  philosopher  of  In- 
subria,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  four  books,  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  summurn  bo- 
num,  and  an  account  of  tiie  doctrine  and  te- 
nets of  Epicurus.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound 
or  faithful  follower  of  the  epicurean  philoso  - 
phy,  he  has  been  ridiculed  by  Horal.  2,  Sat. 
4.—quintiL  10,  c.  1. 

Cato,  a  surname  of  the  Forcian  family, 
rendered  illustrious  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a 
celebrated  Roman,  afterwards  called  Ctnso- 
rius,  from  his  having-  exercised  the  office  of 
censor.  He  rose  to  all  the  honours  of  the 
Etate,  and  the  first  battle  he  ever  saw  was 
against  Annibal,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
where  he  behaved  with  uncommon  valour. 
la  his  quaestorship,  under  Africanus  against 
Carthage,  and  in  his  expedition  in  Spain 
against  the  Celtiberians,  and  in  Greece,  he  dis- 
played equal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  pru- 
dence. [He  is  said  to  have  served  also  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  and  to  have  brought  from 
thence  to  Rome  the  poet  Ennius,  who  was 
one  of  the  Calabrian  auxiliaries  attached  to 
the  Roman  army.  vid.  Ennius.]  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  temperance ;  he 
never  drank  but  water,  and  was  always  sa 
tisfied  with  whatever  meats  were  laid  upon 
his  table  by  his  servants,  v/hom  he  never  re- 
proved with  an  angry  word.  During  hiscen 
Eorship,  which  he  obtained,  though  he  had 
made  many  declarations  of  his  future  severi 
ty  if  ever  in  office,  he  behaved  with  the  great- 
est rigour  and  impartiality,  showed  himself  an 
enemy  to  all  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  even 
accused  his  colleague  of  embezzling  the  pub 
lie  money.  He  is  famous  for  the  great  oppo- 
sition which  he  made  against  the  introduction 
of  the  finer  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy,  and  his 
treatment  of  Carneades  is  well  known.  This 
prejudice  arose  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  learning  and  luxury  of  Athens  would  de- 
stroy the  valour  and  simplicity  of  the  Roman 
people  ;  and  he  often  observed  to  his  son,  that 
the  Romans  would  be  certainly  ruined  when- 
ever they  began  to  be  infected  with  Greek. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  changed  his 
opinion,  and  made  himself  remarkable  for  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  which  he  acquired  in 
his  old  age.  He  himself  educated  his  son, 
and  instructed  him  in  writing  and  grammar. 
He  taught  him  dexterously  to  throw  the  ja- 
velin, and  inured  him  to  the  labours  of  the 
field,  and  to  bear  cold  and  heat  with  the 
same  indifference,  and  to  swim  across  the 
most  rapid  rivers  with  ease  and  boldness.  He 
■was  universally  deemed  so  strict  in  his  mo- 
rals, that  Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the  judges 
of  hell.  He  repented  only  of  three  things 
during  his  life ;  to  have  gone  by  sea  when  he 
could  go  by  land,  to  have  passed  a  day  inac- 
tive, and  to  have  told  a  secret  to  his  wife.  A 
statue  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  much  for  his  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  as  his  political  life.  In 
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Cicero's  age  there  were  150  orations  of  his, 
besides  letters,  and  a  celebrated  work  called 
Origines,  of  which  the  first  book  gave  a 
history  of  the  Roman  monarch  ;  the  second 
and  third  an  account  of  the  neighbouring  ci- 
ties of  Italy  ;  the  fourth  a  detail  of  the  first, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  and 
in  the  others,  the  Roman  history  was  brought 
down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusitaniuns  carried 
on  by  Ser.  Galba.  Some  fragments  of  the 
Origines  remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
supposititious.  Cato's  treatise, /)ei?e  rusticu. 
wasedited  by  Anton.  Popma,ovo.  Ant.  Plant. 
1590 ;  but  the  best  edition  of  Cato,  &c.  is 
Gesner's,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735.  Cato  died 
ill  an  extreme  old  age,  about  150  B.  C. ;  and 
Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has  in- 
troduced him  in  his  treatise  on  old  age  as  the 
principal  character.  Plin.l,c.  14.  Plutarch 
&  C.  Ntpos  have  written  an  account  of  his 
life.  Cic.  Acad.  &  de  Stncci.  &c. Mar- 
cus, the  son  of  the  censor,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  P.  ^mylius.  He  lost  his  sword  in  a 
battle,  and  though  wounded  and  tired,  he 
went  to  his  friends,  and,  with  their  assistance, 
renewed  the  battle  and  recovered  his  sword. 

Plut.  in  Cat. Marcus,  surnamed  Ulicen- 

sis.  from  his  death  at  Utica,  was  great  grand- 
son to  the  censor  of  the  same  name.  The 
early  virtues  that  appeared  in  his  childhood 
seemed  to  promise  a  great  man;  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  earnestly  asked  his  pre- 
ceptor for  a  sword  to  stab  the  tyrant  Sylla. 
He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  a  strict 
follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics  ;  he  was 
careless  of  his  dress,  often  appeared  bare- 
footed in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on 
foot.  He  was  such  a  lover  of  discipline,  that 
in  whatever  office  he  was  employed  he  al- 
ways reformed  its  abuses,  and  restored  the 
ancient  regulations.  When  he  was  set  over 
the  troops  in  the  capacity  of  a  commander, 
his  removal  was  universally  lamented,  and 
deemed  almost  a  public  loss  by  his  affection- 
ate soldiers.  His  fondness  for  candour  was 
so  great,  that  the  veracity  of  Cato  became 
proverbial.  In  his  visits  to  his  friends,  he 
wished  to  give  as  little  molestation  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  importuning  civilities  of  king 
Dejotarus  so  displeased  him  when  he  was  at 
his  court,  that  he  hastened  away  from  his 
presence.  He  was  very  jealous  of  the  safety 
and  liberty  of  the  republic,  and  watched  care- 
fully over  the  conduct  of  Pompey,  whose 
power  and  influence  were  great.  He  often 
expressed  his  dislike  to  serve  the  office  of  a 
tribunfe  ;  but  when  he  saw  a  man  of  cor- 
rupted principles  apply  for  it  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  ob- 
tained the  tribuneship.  In  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the 
chief  cause  that  the  conspirators  were  capi- 
tally punished.  When  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  decreed  for  five  years  to  Caesar, 
Cato  observed  to  the  senators,  that  they  had 
introduced  a  tyrant  into  the  capitol.  He  was 
sent  to  Cyprus  against  Ptolemy,  who  had  re- 
belled, by  his  enemies,  who  hoped  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  expedition  would  iniure  his 
Ifil 
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reputation.  But  his  prudence  extricated 
him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  submitted  ; 
and  after  a  successful  campaign,  Cato  was 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ing honours,  which  he,  however,  modestly 
declined.  When  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed  between  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Cras- 
sus,  Cato  opposed  them  with  all  his  might, 
and  with  an  independent  spirit  foretold  to 
the  Roman  people  all  the  misfortunes  which 
soon  after  followed.  After  repeated  appli- 
cations he  was  made  pretor,  but  he  seemed 
rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the  dignity  of 
that  office,  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress.  He 
applietl  for  the  consulship,  but  could  never 
obtain  it.  When  Csesar  had  passed  the  Ru- 
bicon, Cato  advised  the  Roman  senate  to  de- 
liver the  care  of  the  republic  into  the  hand^ 
of  Pompey ;  and  when  his  advice  had  been 
complied  with,  he  followed  him  with  his  son 
to  Dyrrochium,  where,  after  a  small  victory 
there,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
ammunition  and  of  15  cohorts.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cato  took  the  command 
of  the  Corcyrean  fleet;  and  when  he  heard 
of  Pompey's  death  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he 
traversed  the  deserts  of  Libya  to  join  him 
self  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to  take  the  com 
mand  of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  circumstance 
of  which  he  afterwards  repented.  When 
Scipio  had  been  defeated,  partly  for  not  pay- 
ing regard  to  Cato's  advice,  Cato  fortified 
himself  in  Utica,  but,  however,  not  with  the 
intentions  of  supporting  a  siege.  When  Cs 
sar  approached  near  the  city,  Cato  disdained 
to  fly,  and  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  con 
queror's  hands,  he  stabbed  himself,  after  he 
had  read  Plato's  treatise  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  B.  C.  46,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  first  married  Attilia,  a  woman 
whose  licentious  conduct  obliged  him  to  di- 
vorce her.  Afterwards  he  united  himself  to 
Martia,  daughter  of  Philip.  Hortensius,  his 
friend,  wished  to  raise  children  by  Martia, 
and  therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Hortensius,  Cato  took  her 
again.  This  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the 
Romans,  who  observed  that  Martia  had  en- 
tered the  house  of  Hortensius  very  poor,  but 
returned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with 
treasures.  It  was  observed  that  Cato  always 
appeared  in  mourning,  and  never  laid  himself 
down  at  his  meals  after  the  defeat  of  Pom- 
pey, but  always  sat  down,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  as  if  depressed  with 
the  recollection  that  the  supporters  of  repub- 
lican liberty  were  decaying.  Plutarch  has 
written  an  account  of  his  life.  Lvcan.  1,  v. 
120,  Slc.—  Fal.  Max.  2,  c.  \0.—IIorat.  3,  od. 

2.1.—  Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  841, 1.  8,  v.  670. A 

son  of  Ce  to  of  Utica,  who  was  killed  in  a 
battle,  after  he  had  acquired  much  honour. 
Plul.  in  Cat. 

Catti,  [a  powerful  nation  of  Germany, 
south  of  the  Cherusci.  Caesar  calls  them  Sue 
vi.  They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  theii 
itifantry  was  reckoned  the  best  in  Germany 
A  fortress  of  the  Catti,  called  Castellum,  still 
Uears  the  name  of  CasseU  but  their  capital 
1{?2 


Mattium,  is  Marpurg.  |  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  v 
57. 

Catullus,  C.  or  Q.  Valerius,  a  poet  of 
Verona,  whose  compositions,  elegant  and 
simple,  are  the  offspring  of  a  luxuriant  ima- 
gination. He  was  acquainted  with  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  his  age,  and  directed 
his  satire  against  Cajsar,  whose  only  revenge 
was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tain him  as  usual  at  his  table.  Catullus  was 
the  first  Roman  who  imitated  with  success 
the  Greek  writers,  and  introduced  their  num- 
bers among  the  Latins.  Though  the  pages 
of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigured  with 
licentious  expressions,  the  whole  is  written 
wi'h  great  purity  of  style.  Catullus  died  in 
the  46th  year  of  his  age,B.  C.  40.  The  best 
editions  of  his  works,  are,  that  of  Vulpius, 
4to.  Patavii,  1737,  that  of  Barbou,  12mo. 
Paris,  1754,  [and  that  of  Doering,  Lips.  1788- 
92,  2  vols.  8vo.]  Martial.  1,  ep.  62.— Ovid. 
Trist.  2,  V.  427. 

Q.  LuTATius  Catulus,  [a  Roman  naval 
Ciimmander,  tamous  for  his  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  the  Carthaginians,  consisting  of  400 
sail,  off"  the  ^gatts  insulm;  40  of  the  Car- 
thaginian vessels  were  sunk,  70  taken,  and 
the  remainder  dispersed.      This   celebrated 

victory  put  an  end  to  thefirst  Punic  war.] 

An  orator,  distinguished  also  as  a  writer  of  epi- 
grams, and  for  the  polished  style  of  his  com- 
positions. He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  colleague  of  Marius,  when  a  consul  the 
Ibuithtime;  and  he  shared  with  him  the 
triumph  over  the  Cimbri.  He  was,  by  his 
colleague's  order,  suffocated  in  a  room  filled 
with  the  smoke  of  burning  coals.  Lucan.2, 
V.  174. — Plul.  in  Mario. 

Caturiges,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Chor- 
gt-s,  near  the  source  of  the  Durance,  [at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps.]  C(bs.  B.  G.  1,  c. 
10.— P/m.  3,  c.  20. 

CAVARES,a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
the  present  province  of  Comtat  in  Provence. 

Caucasus,  [the  name  of  the  highest  and 
most  extensive  range  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  Asia,  and  which  the  ancients 
erroneously  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  chain  of  Taurus.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  extended  from  the  Euxme  to  the  Caspian 
sea.  It  divided  Albania  and  Iberia  towards 
the  south,  from  the  level  country  of  the  Sar- 
matae  on  the  north.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains  formed,  according  to  some  70,  and 
according  to  others  300  diflferent  nations, 
who  spoke  various  languages  and  lived  in 
a  savage  state.  The  breadth  of  this  chain, 
according  to  the  best  Russian  authorities, 
is  about  400  miles  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Dnn  and  Koovia  ;  about  756  between 
the  straits  of  Caffa  and  the  peninsula  oj  Ab- 
s/teron  ;  and  about  350  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Phasis  and  the  city  of  Derbend.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Caucasus,  so  cele- 
brated in  history  and  poetry,  is  not  agreed 
upon  ;  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it 
is  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word  Caw,  sig- 
nifying "  a  mountain,"  and  a  Scythian  word 
Gas-pi>,  that  is,  "  a  white  mountain."     This 
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opinion  is  supported  by  a  passage  of  Eratos- 
thenes, where  he  informs  us  that  the  natives 
of  Caucasus  called  it  Caspios.  Pliny,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  native  name  was  Grau- 
casus,  which  may  be  considered  as  Gothic. 
The  range  of  Caucasus  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  Alps  in  point  of  elevation,  though 
in  resemblance  it  may,  as  the  middle  of  the 
chain  is  covered  with  glaciers,  or  white  with 
eternal  snows.  The  highest  summit  is  only 
5900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  two  principal  passages  of  Caucasus  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates.  The 
first  is  the  defile  which  leads  from  Mosdok  to 
Tiflis.  It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  four  days 
journey ,where,  accordingtoStrabo,  the  river 
Aragon,  now  called  Arakni,  flows.  It  is,  as 
Pliny  calls  it,  an  enormous  work  of  nature, 
■which  has  cut  out  a  long  opening  among  the 
rocks,  which  an  iron  gate  would  be  almost 
sufficient  to  close.  It  is  by  this  passage  that 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  threatened  both 
the  Roman  and  the  Persian  empire.  It  is  now 
called  Dariel.  The  Albanian  pass  of  the  an- 
cients was,  according  to  common  opinion,  the 
passof£)eriend  along  the  Caspian  Sea.  Later 
and  better  authorities  sanction  the  belief, 
however,  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Sar- 
matian  pass,  and  coincides  with  a  defile  pass- 
ing through  the  territory  of  Ooma-khan,  along 
the  frontier  of  Daghestan,  and  then  travers- 
ing the  district  of  Kagmamshnrie.  .Malte- 
Brun.  Geogr.  Vol.  2,  p.  27,  et  seqq-l  Prome- 
theus was  tied  on  the  top  of  Caucasus  by  Ju- 
piter, and  continually  devoured  by  vultures, 
according  to  ancient  authors.  Plin  6,c.  11. — 
Strab.  \\.~Herodot. 4,r,.203,k.c.—  Firg.  Ed. 
6,  G.  2,  V.  440.  ^n.  4,  v.  366.  — Flac.  5,  v.  155. 

Caucones,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  ori- 
ginally inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia 
according  to  some  accounts.  Some  of  them 
made  a  settlement  near  Dymaein  Elis.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  Slc.—Slrab.  8.  &.c. 

Caudi  and  Caudium,  a  town  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  near  which,  m  a  place  called  CaudincR 
FwcuUe,  [or  fauces,^  the  Roman  army  under 
T.  Veturiijs  Calvinus  and  Sp.  Posthumius 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Samnites,  and 
pass  under  the  yoke  with  the  greatest  dis- 
grace.    Ltv.  9,  c.  1,  &c. — Lucan.  2,  v.  138. 

Caclonia,  or  Caulon,  a  town  of  Italy  in 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  founded  by  a  colo- 
ny of  Aohaeans,  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius 
the  elder,  about  400  B.  C.  Its  inhabitants 
were  transported  by  him  into  Sicily.  It  lay 
above  <he  Locri  Epizephyrii,  on  the  eastern 
coast.]     Paus.  6,  c.  Z.—  Virg.  ^n.  3,  v.  553. 

Caunus,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or,  according  to 
others,  he  was  tenderly  beloved  by,  his  sister 
Byblis,  and  to  avoid  an  incestuous  commerce, 
he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city 
called  by  his  own  name.  vid.  Byblis.     Ovid. 

Met.  9,  fab.  11 A  city  of  Caria,  [at  the 

foot  of  mount  Tarbelus,  west  of  the  Sinus 
Glaucns.  The  air  was  proverbially  unheal- 
thy in  summer  and  autumn,  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  heat,  and  the  evil  was  increased  by 


the  abundance  of  its  fruits.  The  figs  of  thia 
place  were  famous.]  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  4. — 
Strab.  14. — Herodot.  1,  c.  176. 

Cauros,  [another  name  for  Andros.  vid. 
Andros.]     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Cauuus,  [or  CoRus,  in  Greek  Argestes, 
the  west-north-west  wind.] 

Cayster,  or  Caystrus,  a  river  of  Lydia, 
falling  into  the  .^gean  sea  near  Ephesus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  the  banks  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  river  were  generally  fre- 
quented by  swans.  [In  its  course  it  flowed 
through  a  marsh,  called  the  Asian  marsh, 
much  frequented  by  water-fowl,  and  men- 
tioned by  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  Cayster 
is  now  called  Kilchik-Mindcr,  or  little  Maean.- 
der,  from  its  wandering  course.]  Ovid.  Met. 
2,  V.  253, 1.  5,  V.  386.— Jllar/.  1 ,  ep.  54.— Ho- 
mer, n.  3,  V.  461.— Firg.  G.  1,  V.  384. 

CEAor  Ceos,  an  island  near  Eubcea,  call- 
ed also  Cos.     vid .  Cos. 

Ceba,  now  Ceva,  a  town  of  modern  Pied- 
mont, famous  for  cheese.     Plin.  11,  c.  42. 

Cebenna,  mountains,  now  the  Cevennes, 
separating  the  Averni  from  the  Helvii,  ex- 
tending from  the  Garonne  to  the  B  hone.  Cus. 
B.  G.  7,  c.  d.—Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Cebes,  a  Theban  philosopher,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  B.  C.405.  He  attended 
his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moment?, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  three  dialogues 
that  he  wrote  ;  but  more  particularly  by  his 
beautiful  picture  of  human  life,  delineated 
with  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  great  splen- 
dour of  sentiment.  Little  is  known  of  the 
character  of  Cebes  from  history.  Plato  men- 
tions him  once,  and  Xenophoa  the  same,  but 
both  in  a  manner  which  conveys  most  fullv 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  purity  of 
his  morals.  The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  1G89  ;  and  [that  of 
Schweighaeuser,  Lips.  1798,  Svo.  appended 
to  his  edition  of  Epictetus.] 

Cebrenia,  a  country  of  Troas  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river 
Cebrenus,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(Enone,  the  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus,  re- 
ceived the  patronymic  of  Cehrcnis.  Ovid. 
Met.  1 1,  v.  769.— S/fl/.  1,  Sylv.  5,  v.  21. 

Cebrus,  now  Zebris,  a  river  falling  into 
the  Danube,  and  dividing  Lower  from  Up- 
per Mcesia.     [It  is  south-east  of  Ratiaria.] 

Cecidas,  an  ancient  dithyrambic  poet. 

CecIna,  a  river  near  Volaterra  in  Etru- 
ria  ;  [at  its  mouth  were  the  Vada  Volater- 
rana.]     Mela, 2,  c.  4. 

A.  Cecina,  a  Pioman  knight  in  the  in- 
terest of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  up 
young  swallows  and  send  them  to  carry  news 
to  his  friends  as  messengers.  He  was  a  par., 
ticular  friend  of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  cor- 
responded. Some  of  his  letters  are  still  ex- 
tant  in  Cicero.  Plin.  10,  c.  24. — Cic.  15,  ep. 
66.  Orat.  29. 

Cecropia,  the  original  name  of  Atheusj 
in  honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The 
ancients  often  use  this  word  for  Attiea,  and 
the  Athenians  are  often  called  Cecropidce. 
Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  21.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  6*1. 
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Fast.  2,  V.  81. — Lucan.  3,  v.  306.— P/m.  7,c. 
56.— Calull.  62,19.— Juv.  6,  v.  186. 

CecropidjE,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrops  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecropi- 
dae  was  often  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some 
virtuous  action  in  the  field  ol  battle.  J^irg. 
.^n.  6,  V  2\.—0vid.  7,  Mtt.  671. 

Ceckops,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica  about  1556  years  he- 
fore  the  christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part 
of  the  country  which  was  called  from  him 
Cecropia.  He  softened  and  polished  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  drew  them  from  the  country  ^o  in- 
habit twelve  small  villages  which  he(  had 
founded.  He  gave  them  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  introduced  among  them  the  wor- 
ship of  those  deities  which  were  held  in  ado- 
ration in  Egypt.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Acteus  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was  deemed 
the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  taught  his 
subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instructed 
tfiem  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchful 
patroness  of  their  city.  It  issaidthat  he  was 
the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in 
Greece,  and  offered  him  sacrifices.  After  a 
reign  of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  new- 
ly formed  kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  man- 
ners of  his  subjects.  Cecrops  died,  leaving 
three  daughters,  Aglauros,  Herse,  and  Pan- 
drosia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a  na- 
tive of  the  country.  Some  time  after,  The- 
seus, one  of  his  successors  on  the  throne, 
formed  the  twelve  villages  which  he  had  es- 
tablished into  one  city,  to  which  the  name  of 
Athens  was  given,  (tid.  Athenee.)  Some 
authors  have  described  Cecrops  as  a  monster, 
half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent;  and  this  fable 
is  explained  by  the  recollection  that  he  whs 
master  of  two  languages,  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian ;  or  that  he  had  the  command  over 
two  countries,  Egypt  and  Greece.  Others 
explain  it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regulations 
which  Cecrops  made  amongst  the  inhabitants 
concerning  marriage  and  the  unionof  the  two 
sexes.  Pans.  1,  c.  5. — Sirab.  9. — Juslin.  2, 
c.  6.—Herodol.  8,  c.  44.— Jpollod.  3,c.  14.— 

Ovid.  Met.  U,  v.  56\.—Hi/gin.  fab.  166. 

The  second  of  that  name,  was  the  seventh 
king  of  Athens,  and  the  son  and  successor  of 
Erechtheus.  He  married  Metiadusa,  the 
sister  of  Daedalus,  by  whom  he  had  Pandion. 
He  reigned  forty  years,  and  died  1307  B.  C. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  \5.—Paus.  1,  c.  5. 

Cedreatis,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  hung 
on  lofty  cedars. 

Cei,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Cca. 

Celadus,  ■>.  river  of  Arcadia,  [falling  into 

the  Alpheus.]     Paus.  8,  c.  38. An  island 

of  the  Adriatic  sea.     Mela,  3,  c.  1. 

CEi,J9ENiE,  or  Celene,  [a  ci*y  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  south-west,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Marsyas.  This  was  a  small  river  which  flows 
into  the  Maiander,  and  which,  according  tc 
Xenophon,  was  named  after  Marsyas,  whom 
A^oUo  caased  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  whose 
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skin  he  hung  in  the  cave  where  the  river 
rises.  Cyrus  the  younger  had  a  palace  there, 
with  a  park  filled  with  wild  beasts,  where  he 
exercised  himself  in  hunting.  Within  the 
enclosure  of  this  palace  rose  the  Maeander, 
and  flowed  through  the  park  ;  the  Marsyas 
rose  in  the  market-place.  At  the  sources  of 
the  latter,  Xerxes,  after  his  return  from 
Greece,  built  a  palace  and  citadel.  The  in- 
habitants of  Celffinae  were  in  after  days  car- 
ried off. by  Antiochus  Soter  to  the  city  of 
Apaniea,  founded  by  him  a  few  miles  to  the 
south-east,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Marsyas 
and  Mseander.]  iitrab.\2. — iip.38,  c.  13. — 
Xenoph.  Anab-  1. 

CELiENo,  one  of  the  harpies,  daughter  of 
Neptune  and  Terra.     Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  245. 

Celeia  and  Cela,  a  town  of  Noricum, 
[now  Cillei.]     Plin.  3,c.  24. 

Cei.endris,  a  colony  of  the  Samiaus  inCi- 
licia  [T  rachea,  south-west  of  Seleucia.  It  is 
now  Kelnar.'\ 

Celeneus,  a  Cimmerian,  who  first  iaught 
how  persons  guilty  of  murder  might  be  ex- 
piated.    Flacc.  3,  V.  406. 

Celenha,  or  CeljEna,  a  town  of  Cam- 
pania where  Juno  was  worshipped.  Virg- 
.aLn.  7,  V.  739. 

Celer,  a  man  who  with  Severus  under- 
took to  rebuild  Nero's  palace  after  the  burn- 

of  Rome.     Tacit.  Ann.   15,  c.  42. A 

man  called  Fabius,  who  killed  Remus  when 
he  leaped  over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order 
of  Romulus.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,v.B31.—Plut.  in 

Rorrnil. Metius,  a  noble  youth  to  whom 

Statius  dedicated  a  poem. 

Celeres,  [vid.  Equites.] 

Celetrum,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [north- 
east of  Beraja,  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  river 
Astraeus.  Under  the  Greek  empire  it  was 
called  Castoria.]     Liv.  31,  c  40. 

Celeus,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Trip- 
tolemus  by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  Ceres,  who  taught  his  son  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth,  (vid.  Triptolemus.) 
His  rustic  dress  became  a  proverb.  The  in- 
vention ol  several  agricultural  instruments 
made  of  osiers  is  attributed  to  him.  Ovd. 
Fast.  4,  V.  508, 1.  5,  v.  296.— Virg  G.  1,  v. 

\65.—Apollod.  1,  c.  5.— Paws.  I,  c.  14. A 

king  of  Cephallenia. 

Celmus,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was 
changed  into  a  magnet  stone  for  saying  that 
Jupiter  was  mortal.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v .  ".^81. 

Celsus,  an  epicurean  philosopher  in  the 
second  century,  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated 
one  of  his  compositions.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
against  the  christians,  to  which  an  answer 
was  returned  by  Origen. Corn,  [a  physi- 
cian, born  at  Rome  or  Verona.  He  came 
from  the  Patrician  family  of  the  Cornelii,  and 
flourished  under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula.  He  was  styled  the  Hippocrates  of 
the  Latins.  He  wrote  on  rhetoric,  medi- 
cine, military  tactics,  and  agiiculture,  and 
«ecms  to  have  understood  -ill  these  sciences 
perfectly.  Of  the  eight  books  of  Celsus 
which  remain,  the  first  four  treat  of  internal 
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maladies  ;  the  5th  and  6th  of  external  ;  and 
the  7th  and  8th  of  such  diseases  as  come  un- 
der the  cognisance  of  the  surgeon.  The 
works  of  Celsus  are  valuable,  not  only  on  ao 
count  of  the  purity  of  the  language,  but  also 
for  the  excellence  of  the  precepts  which  they 
contain.  ]  The  best  editions  of  Celsus  rfe  mt  - 
decind  are  the  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1746,  and  that  of 

Vallart,  12mo.  Paris  apud  Didot,  1772. 

Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace,  warneiJ 
against  plagiarisms,  1,  ep.  3,  v.  15,  and  plea- 
santly ridiculed  in  the  8th  epistle  for  his  loi- 
bles.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been  pre- 
served.  Juventius,  a  lawyer  who  consp-r- 

cd  against  Domitian. Titus,  a  man  pro- 
claimed emperor,  A.  D.  265,  against  his  will, 
and  murdered  seven  days  after. 

Celt^,  [a  powerful   race,  found   at  the 
dawn  of  history  in  possession  of  the  western 
extremity  of  Europe.    They  were  discovered 
by  the  Romans  in  Gaul  in  a  state  of  disunion 
and  military  decline,  which  speedily  effected 
their  subjugation.     They  seem  to  have  dwelt 
originally  in  the  countries  watered    by  the 
Danube,   and   in   the  vicinity   of  the   Alps. 
Dispossessed    of    these    settlements    by    the 
Teutonesi  and  driven  towards  the  west,  they 
not  only  spread  themselves  over  Gaul,  but. 
upon  the  gradual  receding   of  the   Iberian 
tribes,  over  Spain  and  other  countries.  Their 
possessions  in  Gaul  reached  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Bretagne  throughout  all  the  country 
between  the  6'emeand  Garogne,  and  eastward 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.     Towards   the 
south,  a  branch  of  them,  named  Volca;,  had  es- 
tablished themselves  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and    towards  the   east   the 
Helvetii  also   belonged  to  their  nation.     On 
account  of  these   extensive   possessions  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  ga^  e  the  name  of  Gala- 
tia,  KiKTtKit,  or   Celtic  a,  to  the  whole  laud. 
By  the  more  ancient  Greeks  the  whole  of 
western  Europe,   at  some   distance  from    the 
Mediterranean,   was   called  the  land   of  the 
Celtae.     In  the  west  of  Gaul  and  of  Britain 
there  is  evidence  to  presume  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  consisted  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Celtic  race  whose  posterity  now 
possesses  the  name  of  Cymri-     But  in  Ire 
land   the   population  was  whoFy  Celtic,   of 
that  original    stem  which  had  penetrated  in 
the  earliest   ages  into  Gaul,   Spain,  and  the 
British  Islands     Murray''''  Philosophical  Hi-^ 
lory  of  Euro/>ean  Lang  :  Vol.  2,  p.  6 — Man- 
ner Vs  Anc.  Geog.   FoL  2,  p.  19.]  Cms.  Bell.  G^ 
1,  c.  1,  Sic— Mela,  3,  c.  2.—Herodct  4,  c.49. 
CELTiBfiRi,  a  people  of  Spain,  [brave  an.i 
powerful,  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  of  Spain.  According  to  Dioiorus 
Siculus,  they  were  a  people  composed  of  two 
nations,  the  Celtas  and  Iberi,  whence  their 
name.     And  this  perhaps  was  used  for  dis 
tinction  sake  from  the  Celts  beyond  the  Py 
renees  in  Gaul.     Their  cavalry  were  excel- 
lent, and  fought  equally  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back.]    They  made  strong  head  against  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  when  they  invad 
ed  their  country.  Diod.  6  — Flor.  2,  c   17. — 
Slrab.  i.—Lucan.  4,  v.  iO.—Sil.  It.  3,  v.  339. 


Celtici,  a  people  [in  the  south  of  Liisi- 
tania,  answering  now  to  ./^tonttjos.  Their 
chief  town  was  Pax  Julia,  now  Be/a.  vixl. 
Cuneus  aud  Sacrum  Promoctorium.] 

Celtoscyth^,  a  northern  nation  of  Scy- 
thians,    atrub.  10. 

[Cema,  a  mountain  of  Gaul,  forming  part 
of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  now  Cailloh.^ 

Cen^eum,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  where 
J upitev  C(en( us  had  an  altar  raised  by  Her- 
cules. Ovid.  Met.  9,  V.  136.— Thuii/d. 3,c. 93. 

CenchrejE,  now  Kenkn,  [a  port  of  Co- 
iuth  on  the  '^mus  Saronicus,  or  Gulf  of  En- 
gia.  rid  Corinthus  and  Lechaeum A  for- 
tress of  Argolis,  on  the  frontier?  of  Arcadia, 
south  west  of  Argos.  It  defended  the  way 
from  Argos  to  Tegtea.]  Ovid.  Tiist.  1,  el.  9, 
V.  19  -Plin.  4,r.  4. 

Cenchrius,  a  river  of  Ionia  near  Ephe- 
sus,  [near  Mount  Solmissius,  where  the  Cu- 
retes,  according  to  some,  concealed  and  pro- 
tected Latona  after  her  delivery,  when  she 
was  pursued  by  the  power  of  Juno.]  Tacit, 
Ann.  3,  c  61. 

Cf.mneus.     vid.  Caenis. 

Cenimagni,  a  people  [of  Britain,  north 
of  the  Trinobantes,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
forming  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Ice- 
ni.     vid.  Iceni.] 

Cenina.     vid.  Caenina. 

[Cenomani,  a  people  of  Gaul,  belonging 
to  the  Aulerci,  and  corresponding,  to  the 
Diocese  of  jyfans. There  was  another  peo- 
ple of  the  same  name,  who  originally  came- 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  settled  in  Italv 
a  little  after  B.  C.  600.] 

Censores,  two  magistrates  of  great  au- 
thority at  Rome, first  created  [A.  U.C.312.] 
Their  oSice  was  to  number  the  people,  esti- 
mate the  possessions  of  every  citizen,  reform 
and  watch  over  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  regulate  the  taxes.  Their  povver  was 
also  pxtended  over  private  families  :  they 
punished  irregularity,  and  inspected  the  ma- 
nager) ent  and  ediication  of  the  Roman  youth. 
They  could  inquire  into  the  expenses  [and 
moral  conduct]  of  every  citizen,  and  even  de- 
grade a  sena' or  from  alibis  privileges  arjd 
honours,  if  guilty  of  any  extravagance,  wis 
punishment  was  generally  executed  in  pass- 
ing over  the  offender's  name  in  calling  (he  list 
of  the  senators  The  office  of  public  censor 
was  originally  exercised  by  the  kings.  Ser- 
vius  TuUius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  first 
established  a  census,  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  come  to  be  registered,  and 
give  in  writing  the  place  of  his  residence,  his 
name,  hi?  quality,  the  number  of  his  children, 
of  his  tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  &c. 
The  ends  of  the  census  were  very  salutary 
to  the  Roman  republic.  They  knew  their 
own  strength,  their  ability  to  support  a  war, 
or  to  make  a  levy  of  t.-oops,  or  raise  a  tri- 
bute. It  was  required,  [at  least  tovards  the 
end  of  the  republic  and  under  the  emperors,] 
that  every  knight  should  be  possessed  of 
400,000  sesterces  [£3229  sterling,]  to  enjoy 
the  rights  tnd  privileges  of  his  order  ;  and  a  se- 
nator was  entitled  to  sit  in  the  senate,  if  he 
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■was  really  worth  800,000  sesterces,  [between 
six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  An 
gustus  raised  the  senatorial  lortune  to  l,200,00i) 
sesterces,  and  siipplied  the  deficiency  to 
those  who  had  not  that  sum.]  This  labori- 
ous tnsk  of  uumbering  and  reviewing  the  peo- 
ple, was,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquiiis, 
one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  consuls. 
But  when  the  republic  was  become  more 
powerful,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citizens 
■was  -ncreased,  the  consuls  were  found  unable 
to  ma!:e  the  censuf,  on  account  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  business.  After  it  had  been  neglect- 
ed for  17  years,  two  new  magistrates,  called 
censors,  were  elected.  They  remained  in 
office  for  five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they 
made  a  census  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Cam- 
pus Vlartius,  and  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
and  made  a  lustration  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Roman  pe.iple.  This  space  of  time  was  call 
ed  a  lustrum,  and  ten  or  twenty  years  were 
commonly  expressed  by  two  or  four  lustra. 
After  the  office  of  the  censors  had  remained 
for  some  tune  unaltered,  the  Romans,  jealous 
of  their  power,  abridged  the  durationof  th  ir 
office,  and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C  420,  by 
Mamercus  ^milius,  [ordaining  that  they 
should  still  be  elected  every  five  years,  but  that 
their  power  should  contin^e  only  a  year  and 
a  half.]  After  the  second  Punic  vrar,  they 
were  always  chosen  from  such  persons  as  had 
been  consuls;  their  office  was  more  honour- 
able, though  less  powerful  than  that  of  the 
consuls  ;  the  badges  of  their  office  were  the 
same,  but  the  censors  were  not  allowed  to 
have  lictors  to  walk  before  them  as  the  cotj- 
suls.  [The  sentence  of  the  censors  only  effect- 
ed the  rank  and  character  of  persons,  and  in 
later  times  had  no  other  efiect  than  that  of 
putting  a  man  to  the  blush.  It  was  not  fix- 
ed and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  justice,  but  might  be  either  taken  off  by 
the  next  •  ensors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
Roman  people.  Sometimes  the  senate  added 
force  to  the  feeble  decree  of  the  censors,  y 
imposing  an  additional  punishment.]  When 
one  of  the  censors  died,  uo  one  was  elected  I'i 
his  room  till  the  five  years  were  expired,  ami 
his  colleague  immediately  resigned.  Thi- 
circumstance  originated  from  the  death  of  a 
censor  [in  the  lustrum  in  which  Rome  wa> 
taken  by  the  Gauls,]  -and  was  ever  a'ter 
deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the  republic. 
[No  one,  moreover,  could  be  elected  a  censor 
a  second  time.]  The  emperors  abolisheii  th' 
censors,  and  took  upon  themselves  to  execute 
their  office,  [or  gave  them  to  other  magis 
trates  ] 

Censorinus,  Ap.  1.  was  compelled,  af- 
ter many  service"  to  the  state,  to  assume  the 
imuenal  purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he 
Was   murdered  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270 

A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose 

book,  De  die  natali,  is  extant,  best  edited  in 
8vo.  by  Havercamp,  L.  Bat.  1767  It  treats 
of  the  birth  of  man,  of  years,  months,  and 

Census,  the  numbering  of  the  people  at 
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Rome,  performed  by  the  censors,  a  censeo  fo 

value,     vid.  Censores. A  god  worshipped 

nt  Rome,  the  same  as  Consus. 

Centauri,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  half  men 
and  half  horses.  They  were  the  offspring  of 
Centaurus,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilba,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Peneus.  According  to  some,  the 
Centaurs  were  the  fruit  of  Ixion's  adventure 
with  the  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  or,  as 
others  assert,  of  the  union  of  Centaurus  with 
the  mares  of  Magnesia.  This  fable  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Centaurs,  monsters  supported 
upon  the  four  legs  of  a  horse,  arises  from  the 
ancien;  people  of  Thessaly  having  tamed 
horses,  and  having  appeared  to  the  neighbours 
mounted  on  horseback,  a  sight  very  uncom- 
mon at  that  time,  and  which,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance, seemed  only  one  body,  and  consequently 
one  creature.  Some  derive  the  name  *  tto  toit 
Kivriiv  Taugovcfromgoading  bulls,heca.\isethey 
went  on  horseback  after  their  bulls  which 
had  strayed,  or  because  they  hunted  wild 
bulls  with  horses.  Some  of  the  ancients  have 
maintained,  that  monsters  like  the  Centaurs 
can  have  existed  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  Plutarch  in  Sympos.  mentions  one 
seen  by  Periaiider  tyrant  of  Corinth;  and 
Pliny  7,  c.  3,  says,  that  he  saw  one  embalm- 
ed in  honey,  which  had  been  brought  to  Rome 
from  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithae  is 
famous  in  history.  Ovid  has  elegantly  de- 
scribed it,  and  it  has  also  employed  the  pen 
of  Hesiod,  Valerius  Flaccus,  &c.  and  Pausa- 
nias  m£/tac  says  it  was  represented  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  also  at 
Athens  by  Phidias  and  Parrhasius  according 
to  Pliny.  36,  c.  5.  The  origin  of  this  battle 
was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hippoda- 
mia  with  Pirithous,  where  the  Centaurs,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  behaved  with  rudeness, 
and  even  offered  violence  to  the  women  ihat 
were  present.  Such  an  insult  irritated  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lapithae, 
who  defended  the  women,  wounded  and  de- 
feated the  Centaurs,  and  obliged  them  to 
leave  their  cauniry  and  retire  to  Arcadia. 
Here  their  insolence  was  a  second  time  pun- 
hed  by  Hercules,  who,  when  he  was  going 
to  hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  was  kindly 
entertained  by  the  Centaur  Pholus,  who  gave 
him  wine  which  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the 
Centaurs,  but  had  been  given  them  on  con- 
lition  of  their  treating  Hercules  with  it 
whenever  he  passed  through  their  territory. 
They  resented  the  liberty  which  Hercules 
took  with  their  wine,  and  attacked  him  with 
uncommon  fury.  The  hero  deiended  himself 
with  his  arrows,  and  defeated  his  adversaries, 
who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Centaur  CInron. 
Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor  of  Hercules, 
and  therefore  they  hoped  that  he  would  de- 
sist in  his  presence.  Hercules,  though  awed 
at  the  sight  of  Chiron,  did  not  desist,  but,  in 
the  midst  of  the  engagement  he  wounded 
his  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  in  the  exces- 
sive pain  he  suffered,  exchanged  immortali- 
ty for  death.  The  death  of  Chiron  irritated 
Hercules  the  more,  and  the  Centaurs  that 
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were  present  were  all  extirpated  by  hi^ 
hand,  and  indeed  lew  escaped  the  commoii 
destruction.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Cen- 
taurs were  Chiron,  Etirytus,  Amyous,  Gry- 
Heus,  Caumas,  Lycidas,  Arneus,  Medou, 
Rhcetus,  Pisenor,  Mermeros,  Pholus,  &.<;. 
Diod  4.— Tsetses  Chil.  9.  Hisi.  ^Sl.—Hesiod. 
ill  Scut.  He'cut- — Homer-  11.  8f  Od. — Ovid 
Met.  l2.—iltrub.9.—Paus.  5,  c.  10,  &c.- 
Mlian.  F.H.  \\,c.2.—Jipollod.%c.  >,1.5.— 
Vi,f^.  ^n.  6,  V.  'im.—Hi/gin.  fab.  33  and  62. 
—Pindar,  Pijth.  2. 

CentrItis,  i^a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
flowing  under  the  ramparts  of  TigranocerU, 
and  falling  into  the  Euphrates.  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  that  it  flowed  between  Media 
and  Armenia,  and  in  Xenophoa's  Anabasis  it 
is  said  to  have  separated  Armenia  from  the 
Carduchi,     It  is  now  the  Khabour.'] 

Centrones,  [a  people  of  Gaul,  among  the 
Alpes  Cottiae,  who,  along  with  the  Graioceli 
and  Caturiges,  were  defeated  by  Cassar  in 
several  engagements  Their  chief  city  was' Fo- 
rum Claudii  Centronum,  now  Ctntron. 

There  was  another  nation  of  the  same  name, 
placed  by  Caisarin  dependence  on  the  Nervii. 
Some  locate  them  in  the  territory  of  Gaud, 
others  in  that  of  Courtray,  their  precise  situ 
ation  is  unknown.]  Cobs.  B.  G-  I,  c.  10,1. 
5,  c.  S8.—Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

Ckhtumviri,  the  members  of  a  court  of 
justice  at  Rome.  They  were  originally  cho 
sen,  three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people, 
and  though  105,  they  were  always  called 
Centumviri.  They  were  afterwards  increas- 
ed to  the  number  of  180,  and  still  kept  their 
original  name.  The  praetor  sent  to  their  tri- 
bunal causes  of  the  greatest  importance,  a.^ 
their  knowledge  of  the  law  was  exten.-ive. 
[They  were  generally  summoned  by  the  De- 
cemviri, who  also  presided  among  them  in 
the  absence  of  the  praetor.  These  decemviri 
consisted  of  five  senators  and  five  equites,  and 
they  assembled  in  the  Basilicae,  spacious  halls 
built  around  the  forum  for  the  administration 
of  justice.]  Cic.  de.Oiat  l,c.  38— QumrtZ 
4,  5,  and  11 — Plin.  6,ep.  33. 

Centum  Cell^e,  [a  sea-port  town  of 
Etruria,  north-west  of  Caere.  Trajan  made 
this  the  place  of  his  frequent  residence,  and 
gave  it  importance  by  erecting  a  harbour 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  It  is 
now  Civita  Vecchia,  the  principal  port  in  the 
Papal  dominions.  Previous  to  Trajan's  erect- 
ing a  villa  here  the  place  was  very  thinly 
inhabited  ;  and  received  its  name  from  the 
mean  and  scanty  abodes  s(  altered  here  and 
there  along  the  shore.]     Plin.  6,  ep.  31 

CenturL*.,  a  division  of  the  i  eople  among 
the  Romans,  consisting  ofa  hundred.  [.A,l  first 
a  century  contained  a  hundred,  as  its  namft 
imijorted,  but  not  so  afterwards.]  The  Ro- 
man people  were  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curiae.  [In  pro 
cess  of  time,  the  tribes  increased  to  35,  and 
were  divided  into  Rusticm  and  Urbanm,  the 
former  more  honourable;  then  umber  ofCiJ  rise 
was  always  30  ]  Servius  Tullius  made  a 
census ;  and  when  he  had  the  place  of  habi- 


tation, name,  and  profession  of  every  citizen, 
ho  amounted  to  80,000  men,  all  able  to 
!'oar  arms,  he  divided  them  into  six  classes, 
snd  each  class  into  several  centuries  or  com- 
jianies  of  a  hundred  men.  The  first  class 
■-nsisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  were 
oniposed  of  men  from  the  age  of  45  and  up- 
wards, appointed  to  guard  the  city.  Ihe  40 
others  were  young  men  from  17  to  45  years 
>)(  a<^e,  appointed  to  go  to  war,  and  fight  the 
e  emies  of  Rome.  Their  arms  were  all  the 
same,  that  is,  a  buckler,  a  cuirass,  a  helmet, 
ouishes  of  brass,  with  a  sword,  a  lance,  and  a 
javelin  ;  and  as  they  were  of  the  most  illus- 
irious  citizens,  they  were  c  lUed,  by  way  of 
eminence,  classici,  and  their  inferiors  infra 
classem.  [To  these  were  added  18  centuries 
ol  Equites  ;  in  all  98  centuries.  Thay  were 
to  be  worth  10i»,000  as'^es,  or  pounds  of  brass  ; 
which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to 
jGS'i^  18s.  4d.  sterling  ;  but  if  we  suppose 
tach  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24  asses,  as 
was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to 
£7750.]  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes, 
consisted  each  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of 
which  were  composed  of  the  more  aged,  and 
the  others  of  the  younger  sort  of  people.  [To 
the  second  class  were  added  two  centuries  of 
artificers,  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  These 
Eivy  joins  to  the  first  class.  To  the  fourth 
class  Dionysius  adcs  two  centuries  ol  trum- 
peters, whom  Livy  divides  into  three  centu- 
ries, and  include-  among  the  30  centuries  of 
the  fi.th  class.  I  Their  arms  were  a  large 
shield,  a  spear,  and  a  javelin;  they  were  to 
be  worth  in  the  second  class,  75,000  assts, 
in  the  third  50.000,  and  in  the  fourth,  25,000. 
The  fifth  class  consisted  of  30  centuries. 
They  were  to  be  worth  11,000  asues,  [but, 
according  to  Dionysius,  12,500.]  The  sixth 
class  contained  only  one  century,  comprising 
the  whole  body  of  the  poorest  citizens,  who 
were  called  Proleiariu  as  their  only  service 
to  the  state  was  procreating  children.  They 
were  also  called  capite  censi,  as  the  censor 
took  notice  of  their  person,  not  of  th^ir  estate. 
[The  whole  number  of  centuries  was,  accord- 
ingto  Livy,  i91;  and,  according  to  Dionysius, 
193.  vid.  Comitia.]  The  word  Centuria  is 
also  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Roman 
legions,      [idd.  Legio  ] 

Centuripa,  (e*.  or  (e,  orum,)  now  Cen- 
torbi,  a  town  of  Sicily  [on  the  eastern  shore, 
near  Catana.]  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  23. — ItaL 
14,  V.  Wb.—Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

Ceos  and  Cea,  [an  island  of  the  j35gean, 
one  of  the  Cyc lades,  opposite  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  in  Attica.  It  was  fameil  for  its 
fertility  and  rich  pastures.  The  island  be- 
came so  populous,  that  a  law  was  made 
commanding  all  persons  upwards  of  60  years 
oJ  age  to  be  poisoned,  that  the  others  might 
subsist;  so  that  none  above  60  years  of  age 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  island  being  obliged, 
after  they  had  attained  that  age,  either  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law  or  abandon  the  place.  Such 
at  least  is  the  account  of  ancient  writers ; 
most  probably,  however,  they  have  mistaken 
for  a  national  custom,  a  law  passed  bv  the 
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inhabitaats   while  the  island   was   suffer! n 
from  waat   during  a  siege   by  the  Athenians. 
Simonides  was  born  here.     It  is  now  Zia.] 

[Cephal^,  and  Triaeorum  Promontorium 
a  proinontory  of  Africa,  at  the  commence 
menl  of  the  Synis  Major.     Now  Canan,  or. 
Cape  Meserate.^ 

Cephalenia, and  Cephai,lf.nia,  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  below  Corcyra,  whose  ni- 
habitants  went  with  Ulysses  to  the  frojai: 
war  [It  was  known  in  the  time  of  Homer 
by  the  names  of  Samus  or  Black  Epirus, 
(HTTiifo;  fAi\a.ivtt).]  It  abounds  in  oil  and  ex- 
cellent wines.  It  was  anciently  divided  into 
four  different  districts,  from  which  circum 
stance  it  received  the  name  of  Tetrapolis.  It 
is  about  90  mi'esm  circumference.  [Itscapi- 
tal  was  Same,  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and 
supposed  to  have  stood  m  the  place  which  th 
Italians  call  Porto  Guiscurdo.  The  name 
of  the  four  cities,  according  to  Thucydides, 
were  Same,  Prone,  Cranii,  and  Talae.  The 
island  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Ce- 
phalus.  vid.  Cephalus.  It  is  now  called 
Cefalonia,  and  is  one  of  the  Ionian  isles,  as 
they  are  termed.]  Slrab.  10. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  1.— Homer.  II.  ^.—Tkucyd.  2, 
c.  2,0.— Pans.  6,  c.  15. 

Cephaloedis  and  Cephaludium,  now 
Cepha'u,  a  town  [on  the  northern  coast  ot 
Sicily.]  Sil.  1 1,  V.  253.— Cie.  2,  m  Verr.  51. 
Cephalon,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of 
universal  history  from  the  age  of  Ninus  to 
Alexander,  which  he  divided  into  nine  books, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  nine  muses. 
He  affected  not  to  know  the  place  of  liis  birth, 
expecting  it  would  be  disputed  like  Homer's. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Cephalus,  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  The* 
saly.by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  mar- 
ried Procris,  daug;hter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
carried  him  away  ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
her  adJresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to 
Procris.  The  goddess  sent  him  back  :  and  to 
try  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on 
a  different  form,  and  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Procris  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant. 
Procris  was  deaf  to  every  offei  ;  but  she  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of 
this  stranger,  who  discovered  himself  the 
very  moment  that  Procris  had  yielded  up 
her  virtue.  This  circumstance  so  ashamed 
Procris,  that  she  fled  from  her  husband,  and 
devoted  herself  to  hunting  in  the  island  of 
Euboea,  where  she  was  admitted  among  the 
attendants  of  Diana,  who  presented  her  with 
a  dog  always  sure  of  his  prey,  and  a  dart 
which  fiever  missed  its  aim,  and  always  re- 
turned to  the  hanils  of  its  mistress  of  its  own 
accord.  Some  say  that  the  dog  was  a  pre 
sent  froMi  Minos,  because  Procris  had  cured 
his  wounds.  After  this  Procris  returned  in 
disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  willing  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  some  unnatural  concessions 
to  obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris. 
Procris  discovered  herself  at  the  moment 
that  Cephalus  showed  himself  faithless,  and 


a  reconciliation  was  easily  made  between 
them.  They  loved  one  another  with  more 
tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephalus  receiv- 
ed from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana.  As 
iie  was  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  he  every 
morning  early  repaired  to  the  woods,  and  af- 
ter much  toil  and  fatigue,  laid  himself  down 
in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly  called  for  Au- 
ra, or  the  refreshing  breeze.  This  ambiguous 
word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of  a  mis- 
tress ;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the 
jealous  Procris,  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a 
visit  to  his  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura. 
Procris  too  readily  believed  the  information, 
and  secretly  followed  her  husband  into  the 
woods.  According  to  his  daily  custom,  Ce- 
phalus retired  to  the  cool,  and  called  after 
Aura.  At  the  name  of  Aura  Procris  eagerly 
lifted  up  her  head  to  see  her  expected  rival. 
Her  motion  occasioned  a  rustling  among  the 
leaves  of  the  bush  that  concealed  her  ;  and  as 
Cephalus  listened,  he  thought  it  to  be  a  wild 
beast,  and  he  let  fly  his  unerring  dart.  Pro- 
cris was  struck  to  the  heart,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  confessing 
that  ill-grounded  jealousy  was  the  cause  of 
her  death.  [After  this  unfortunate  event, 
Cephalus  fled  to  Amphytrion,  who  made  him 
governor  of  the  island,  which  from  him  was 
named  Cephalonia  or  Cephalenia.]  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus,  there  were  tv/o  persons 
of  the  name  of  Cephalus;  one,  son  of  Mercury 
and  Herse,  carried  away  by  Aurora,  with 
whom  he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  called  Tithonus.  The  other  married 
Procris,  and  was  the  cause  ot  the  tragical 
event  mentioned  above.  Cephalus  was  fa- 
ther of  Arcesius  by  Procris,  and  of  Phaeton, 
according  to  Hesiod,  by  Aurora.  Ovid.  Met. 
7,  fab.  26.—Hi^gin.   fab.    IQ9. —JljwUod.   3, 

c.  15 A  Corinthian  lawyer,  who  assisted 

fimoleon  in  regulating   the  republic  of  Sy- 
racuse.    Diod.  16. — Plut.  in  Tim. 

CEPHiiJVES,  an  ancient  name  of  the   Per- 
sians, given  them  by  the  Greeks.     Herodot. 

7,  c.  61. A  name  of  the  Ethiopians,  from 

Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  1. 
CicPHEUs,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  father  of 
Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  was  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation after  his  death.  Ovid.  Mel.  4,  v. 
669,  1.  5,  V.  \2.—Paus.  4,  c.  35,  1.  8,  c.  4.— 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  1,4  and  7, 1.  3,  c.  9, 
mentions  owe  son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son 
of  Belus.  The  former  he  makes  king  of  Te- 
gea,  and  father  of  Sterope;  and  says,  that  he, 
with  his  twelve  sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a 
war  against  Hippocoon,  where  they  were  , 
killed.  The  latter  he  calls  king  of  ^Ethiopia 
and  father  of  Andromeda. 

Cephisia,  a  part  of  Attica,  through  which 
the  Cephisus  flows.     Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

Cephisidorus,  a  tragic  poet   of  Athens 

in  the  age  of  .Siscliylus. An  historian  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Phocian  war. 
Cephxsodotus,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  a 
reatreviler  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  book 
of  proverbs.     Allien.  2. 
CephIsus  and   Cephissus,  a  celebrated 
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river  of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilfeain  Phocis, 
and  after  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi  and 
mouat  Parnassus,  enters  Bceotia,  where  it 
flows  into  the  lake  Copais.  The  graces 
were  particularly  fond  of  this  river,  whence 
they  are  called  the  goddesses  of  the  Cephi- 
sus.  [There  were  two  other  rivers  of  the 
same  name  in  Attica,  one  of  which  ran  on  the 
north  of  Athens,  near  the  northern  wall  of 
the  Piraeus,  and  the  other  rose  near  Phyle, 
and  flowed  into  the  Sinus  Saronicus  near  Sci- 
rus.  There  was  a  fourth  river  of  this  name 
in  Argolis,  flowing  into  the  Inachus,  above 
Argos.]  S/rab.  9.—  Plin.  4;  c.l.—Paiis.  9, 
c.  24 — Homer,  II.  2,  v.  29. — Lucan.  3,  v.  175. 
—Ovid.  Met.  I,v.  369,1.  3,  v.  19. 

Cepio  or  CjEPIO,  Servilius,  a  Roman  con 
sul,  who  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Spain.  He 
took  gold  from  a  temple,  and  for  that  sacri- 
lege the  rest  of  his  life  was  always  unfortu- 
nate. He  was  conquered  by  the  Cimbrians, 
his  goods  were  publicly  confiscated,  and  he 
died  at  last  in  prison. 

CERAMlCDS,a  bay  of  Caria,  [north  of  the 
peninsula  of  Doris,]  receiving  its  name  from 

Ceramus.     Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Mela,  l,c.  16. 

A  public  walk,  and  a  place  to  bury  those  thai 
were  killed  in  defence  of  their  country,  at 
Athens.     Cic.  ad  Alt.  1,  ep.  10. 

Ceramus,  a  town  [of  Caria,  a  short  dis 
tance  east  of  Halicarnassus.     It  is   now  Jve- 
ramo.'] 

Cerasits,  {untis)  [a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the 
sea-coast,  south-west  of  Trapezus.  It  wa 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Sinope  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  to  which  it  paid  a  yearly  tribute. 
Pharnaces  greatly  improved  it,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Pharnacia.  From  hence,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  LucuUus  first  brought  cher- 
ries into  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  680,  which  were 
introduced  120  years  after  into  Britain. 
Hence  the  Latin  cerasa,  cherries.  According 
to  Tournefort,  the  country  is  hilly,  and  the 
hills  covered  with  forests,  in  which  cherry- 
trees  grow  naturally.  It  is  now  Kerasoun.^ 
Marcell.  22,  c.  \3.—Plin.  15,  c.  25, 1.  16,  c. 
18, 1.  17,  c.  U.—Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Ceratps,  a  river  of  Crete. 

Ceraunia  and  Ceraunii,  large  moun- 
tains of  Epirus,  extending  far  into  the  sea, 
and  forming  a  promontory  which  projects 
between  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Acroceraunia. 

Ceraunii,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite  the 
Caspian  sea.  [A  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus 
is  here  meant  by  Mela,  proceeding  from  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  the  Palus  Moeotis,  and 
Tanais.]     Mda,  i,  c.  19. 

Ceracnus,  a  river  of  Cappadocia. A 

surname  of  Ptolemy  the  2d,  from  his  bold- 
ness.    C  JVep.  Reg.  c.  3. 

CERBALus,ariver  of  Apulia.  Plin.  3,c.  11. 

Cerberus,  a  dog  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of 
Echidna's  union  with  Typhon.  He  had  50 
heads  according  to  Hesiod,  and  three  accord- 
ing to  other  mythologists.  He  was  stationed 
at  the  entranceof  Hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper, 
to  prevent  the  living  from  entering  the  infer- 
nal regions,  and  the  dead  from  escaping  from 
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their  confinement.  It  was  usual  for  those 
heroes,  who  in  their  lite-time  visited  Pluto's 
kingdom,  to  appease  the  barking  mouths  of 
Cerberus  with  a  cake.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to 
sleep  with  his  lyre  ;  and  Hercules  dragged 
him  from  hell  when  he  went  to  redeem  Al- 
ceste.  [Horace  gives  him  the  title  of  Ccnti- 
ceps,  by  poetic  amplification.]  f-irg.  JEn. 
5,  V.  134,  1.6.  Y.  All.— Homer.  Od.W,  v. 
622.— Pau.?.  2,  c  31,1.  3,  c.  25.— Hesiod. 
Theog.  2\2.—TibiiU.  1,  el.  10,  v.  35. 

Cercasorum,  Cerc.esOra,  or  Cercasa- 
KOPOLis,  a  town   of  Egypt,  where   the  Nile 
divides  itself  into  the   Felusiac  and  Canopi(; 
mouths,  where  the   Delta  begins.     Herodot.'* 
2,  c.  15. 

Cercina  and  Cercinna,  a  small  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Syrtis, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  [now  Kerlceni.'\  Ta- 
cit. 1,  Ann.  53.— Slrab.  n.—Liv.o3,c.  48.— 
Plin.  5,  c.  7. A  mountain  of  Thrace,  to- 
wards Macedonia.     Thuci/d.  2,  c.  98. 

CekcIne,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  west  of 
Amphipolis.  It  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pontus,  on  a  lake  called  Cercinitis 
palus.^     Liv.  31,  c.41. 

Cercopes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
Pithecusa,  changed  into  monkies  on  account  of 
their  dishonesty.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  91. 

Cercops,  a  Milesian  author  of  a  fabulous 
history  mentioned  by  Athenccus, A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher. 

Cercton  andCERCYONES,  akingof  Eleu- 
sis  son  of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Vulcan  He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wres- 
tle with  him;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wres- 
tler, they  were  easily  conquered  and  put  to 
death.  After  many  cruelties,  he  challenged 
Theseus  in  wrestling,  and  he  was  conquered 
and  put  death  by  his  antagonist.  His  daugh- 
ter Alope  was  loved  by  Neptune,  by  whom 
she  had  a  child.  Cercyon  exposed  the  child, 
called  Hippothoon,  but  he  was  preserved  by 
a  mare,  and  afterwards  placed  upon  his 
grandfather's  throne  by  Theseus.  Ovid.  Mel. 
7,  V.  429.— Hygin.  fab.  AQl.—Plut.in  TIiqs, 
—  Paus.  1,  c.  5  and  39. 
Cercyra,  [_vid.  Corcyra.] 
Cere  ALIA,  festivals  iu  honour  of  Ceres; 
first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Mummius  the 
cEdile,  and  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April. 
Persons  in  mourning  were  not  permitted  to 
appear  at  the  celebration  ;  therefore  they 
were  not  observed  after  the  battle  of  Cannaj. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  Thesmophoria  of 
the  Greeks,     vid.  Thesmophoria. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  harvests, 
was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.  She  had 
a  daughter  by  .lupiter,  whom  she  called 
Pherephatta,  and  afterwards  Proserpine. 
This  daughter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto, 
as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains 
near  Enna.  The  rape  of  Proserpine  was 
grievous  to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  ail  over 
Sicily;  and  when  night  came,  she  lighted 
her  torch  in  the  flames  of  Mount  iEtpa, 
to  continue  her  search  by  night  all  over  the 
world.  She  at  last  found  her  veil  near  the 
fouulain  Cyane;  but  no  iutelligence  could  b? 
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received  of  the  place  of  her  concealment, 
till  at  last  the  nymph  Arcthusa  informed  her 
that  her  daughter  had  been  carried  away  by 
Pluto.     No  sooner  had  Ceres  heard  this  than 
she  dew  to  heaven  with  her  chariot  drawn  by 
two  dragons, and  demanded  of  Jupiter  there 
storation  of  her  daughter.     The  endeavours 
of  Jupiter  to  soften  her  by  representing  Pluto 
as  a  powerful  god,  to  become  her  son-in-law, 
proved    fruitless,    and    the    restoration  was 
granted,  provided  Proserpine   had  not  eaten 
any  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.     Ceres 
upon  this  repaired  to  Pluto,  but  Proserpine 
had  eaten  the  grains  of  a  pomegranate,  which 
she  had  gathered  as  she  walked  over  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  and  Ascalaphus,  the  only  one  who 
had  seen  her,  discovered  it  to  make  his  court 
to  Pluto.      The   leturn  of  Proserpine  was 
therefore    inpracticable  ;    but   Ascalaphus, 
for  his  unsolicited  information,  was  changed 
into  an  owl.     vid.  Ascalaphus.     The  grief  of 
Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  was  so 
great,  that  J Opiter  granted  Proserpine  to  pass 
six  months  with  her  mother,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  Pluto.     During  the  inquiries  of 
Ceres  for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  was  neglected,  and  the  ground  be- 
came barren  ;  therefore,   to  repair  the  loss 
which  mankind  had  suffered  by  her  absence, 
the  goddess  went  to  Attica,  which  was  be- 
come the  most  desolate  country  in  the  world, 
and  instructed   Triptolemus  of  Eleusis,   in 
every  thing  which  concerned   agriculture. 
She  taught  him  how  to  plough  the  ground,  to 
sow  and  reap  the  corn,  to  make  bread,  and  to 
take   particular  care  of  fruit  trees.     After 
these  instructions,  she  gave  him  her  chariot, 
and  commanded  him  to  travel  all  over  the 
world,   and  communicate  his  knowledge  of 
agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  hi- 
therto lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth,    wd.  Triptolemus.    Her  beneficence  to 
mankind  made  Ceres  respected.     Sicily  was 
supposed  to  be  the   favourite  retreat  of  the 
goddess,  and  Diodorus  says  that  she  and  her 
daughter   made   their   first    appearance    to 
mankind  in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a 
nuptial  dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  mar 
ried  Proserpine.    The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  Ceres,  every  man  according  to 
his  'abilities ;    and   the  fountain  of  Cyane, 
through  which  Pluto  opened  himself  a  pas- 
gage  with  his  trident,  when   carrying  away 
Proserpine,  was  publicly  honoured  with  an 
offering  of  bulls,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims 
was  shed  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain.     Be- 
sides these,  other  ceremonies  were  observed 
in  honour  of  the  goddesses  who  had  so  pecu- 
liarly favoured  the  island.     The   commemo- 
ration of  the  rape  was  celebrated  about  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the  search  of 
Ceres   at  the  ti.ae  that  corn  is  sown  in  the 
earth.     The  latter  festival  continued  six  sue 
cessive  days ;  and  during  the  celebration,  the 
votaries  of  Ceres  made  use  of  some  free  and 
wanton  expressions,  as  that  language  had 
made  the  goddess  smile  while  melancholy 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,     Attica,  which 
Bl^d  been  so  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
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goddess,  gratefully  remembered  her  favours 
in  the  celebrationof  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
vid.   EleusinJa.    Ceres  also  performed   the 
duties  of  a  legislator,  and  the  Sicilians  found 
the  advantages  of  her  salutary  laws ;  hence 
her   surname   of  Thesmophora.     She  is  the 
same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  her 
worship,  it  is  said,   was  first  brought  into 
Greece  by  Erechtheus.    She  met  with  differ- 
ent adventures  when  she  travelled  over  the 
earth,  and  the  impudence  of  Stellio  was  se- 
verely punished.     To  avoid  the  importuni- 
ties of  Neptune,  she  changed  herself  into  a 
mare  :  but  the  god  took  advantage  of  her 
metamorphosis,  and  from  their  union  arose 
the  horse  Arion.     vid.  Arion.     The  birth  of 
this  monster  so  offended  Ceres,  that  she  with- 
drew herself  from  the  sight  of  mankind ;  and 
the  earth  would  have  perished  for  want  of 
her  assistance,  had  not  Pan  discovered   her 
in  Arcadia,  and  given  information  of  it  to  Ju- 
piter.    The  Parcae  were  sent  by  the  god  to 
comfort  her,  and  at  their  persuasion  she  re- 
turned to  Sicily,  where  her  statues  represent- 
ed her  veiled  in  black,  with  the  head  of  a 
horse,   and  holding  a  dove  in  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  a  dolphin.     In  their  sacrifices 
the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a  pregnant  sow, 
as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys  the 
productions  of  the  earth-     While  the  corn 
was  yet  in  grass  they  offered  her  a  ram,  af* 
ter  the  victim  had  been  led  three  times  round 
the  field.     Ceres  was  represented  with  a  gar- 
land of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a 
poppy,  which  was  sacred  to  her.     She  ap- 
pears as  a  country-woman  mounted  on  the 
back  of  an  ox,  and  carrying  a  basket  on  her 
left  arm,  and  holding  a  hoe  ;  and  sometimes 
she  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dra- 
gons.    She  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  Berecyn- 
thia,  &c.     The  Romans  paid  her  great  ado- 
ration, and  her  festivals  were  yearly  celebrat- 
ed by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month  of 
April,  during  eight  days.     I'hese  matrons 
abstained  during  several  days  from  the  use  of 
wine  and  every  carnal  enjoyment.     They  al- 
ways bore  lighted  torches  in  Commemoration 
of  the  goddess  ;  and  whoever  came  to  these 
festivals   without  a  previous  initiation  was 
punished  with  death.     Ceres  is  metaphorical- 
ly called  bread  and  corn,  as  the  word  Bacchus 
is  frequently  used  to  signify  wine,     .^pollod. 
1,  c.  5, 1.  2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  12  and  U.—Paus.  1, 
c.  31, 1.  2,  c.  34,  1.  3,  c.  23, 1.  8,  c.  25,  &c.— 
Diod-  1,  Szc.—Hesiod.  Theog. — Ovid.   Fast. 
4,  V.  417,  Met.  fab.  7,  8,  &.c. — Clandian.  de 
Rapt.  Pros. — Cic  in  Verr. — Callimach.  in 
Cer.—Liv.  29  and  31  .—Stat.  Theb.  \2.—Dio- 
nys.  Hal.  1,  c.  33.— iZ^/ori/i.  P.  ^.  2. 

Cerilm  orCARiLLiE,now  Cirella,  a  town 
of  the  Brutii,  [south-west  of  Pandosia.]  Strab. 
6. 

Ckrilium,  a  place  of  Lucania,  [proba- 
bly the  same  with  Cerilli.]  Strab.  6.—Sil. 
Ital.  8,  V.  580. 

Cerinthus,  now  Zero,  a  towrkof  Eubcea, 
Ton  the Euripn?,north-east  of  Chalcis,]  whose 
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inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  head- 
ed by  Elphenor,  son  of  Chalcedon.  Homer. 
II.  2,  V.  Ab.—Strab.  10. 

Cernk,  [an  island  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  on  the  African  coast,  mentioned 
by  Hanno,  in  his  Periplus  as  it  is  usually 
thoug^h  incorrectly  termed.  Here  he  esta 
blished  a  colony,  and  it  was  always  the  de- 
pot of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlanticcoast 
of  Africa.  Hanno  says  that  it  was  the  same 
distance  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  that 
Carthage  was.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  present  isle  of  Arguin,  which  the  Moors 
call  Ghir.]  Strab.  l.—PUn.  5  and  6. 

Ceron,  a  fountain  of  Histiasotis,  whose  wa- 
ters rendered  black  ail  the  sheep  that  drank 
of  them.  Plm.  3,  c.  2. 

Ceretani,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inha- 
bited the  modern  district  of  Cerdana  in  Cata- 
lonia.    Plia.  3,  c.  3. 

Certonium,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  [be- 
tween Adramyttium  and  the  Caicus,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon.] 

Cestius,  an  epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes  in  the  age  of  Ci- 
cero  A  bridge  at  Rome. 

Cestrinus,  son  of  Helenus  and  Andro- 
mache ;  after  his  father's  death  he  settled  in 
Epirus,  above  the  river  Thyamis,  and  called 
the  country  Cestrina.     Pau>.  1,  c.  11. 

Cetes,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Pro- 
teus.    Diod.  1. 
Cethegus,   the  surname   of  one  of  the 

branches  of  the  Cornelii. Marcus,  a  consul 

in  the  second  Punic  war.  Cic.  in  Brut. 
A  tribune  at  Rome,  of  the  most  corrupt 
morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  his  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  and  was  commissioned  to 
murder  Cicero.  He  was  apprehended,  and 
with  Lentulus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 

Roman  senate,  Plut.  in  Cic.  &c. P.  Corn. 

a  powerful  Roman,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Marius  against  Sylla.  His  mistress  had  ob- 
tained such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  shf 
distributed  his  favours,  and  LucuUus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  general  against  Mithridates. 
Cetii,  [a  people  of  Mysia,  who  probably 
derived  their  name  from  the  small  river  Ce- 
tius,  which  traversed  their  district,  and  fell 
into  the  Adriatic.  Strabo,  however,  places 
them  in  Cilicia.] 

Cetius,  a  river  of  Mysia. [A  chain  of 

mountains  in  Noricum,  forming  its  eastern 
boundary.  According  to  Busching  it  was  a 
ridge  extending  from  the  Saave  towards  the 
Danube,  about  nine  British  miles  on  the 
west  of  Vienna,  where  it  is  called  Ltopolds- 
berg.  Mannert  gives  the  name  of  Kalen- 
berg  to  its  northern  part.] 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra, 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  &c.  Ilesiod.  Theog.  v.  23".— Lu- 
can.  9,  V,  646. 

Cecs  and  CjEros,  a  son  of  Coslus  and  Ter- 
ra, who  married  Phcebe,  by  whom  he  had 
Latone  and  Asteria.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  135. 
—rirg.^n.4,  v,  179. 

Ceyx.  u  king  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer. 


and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned 
as  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros. 
His  wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a 
Jream,  and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on 
the  sea-shore.  They  were  both  changexl 
into  birds  called  Alcyons.  md.  Alcyone.  Ovid. 
Met.  n,  v.  581.— Paus.  1,  c,  32.  According 
to  Apollod.  1,  c.  7, 1.  2,  c.  7,  the  husband  of 
Alcyone  and  the  king  of  Trachinia  were  two 
different  persons. 

[Chaboras,  or,  as  most  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters call  it,  Aborras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia, 
springing,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  Mount 
Masius,  a  little  to  the  west  of  iSisibis,  but. 
according  to  other  authorities,  a  little  east  of 
Charrffi.  These  last  are  followed  by  D'An- 
ville.  It  fell  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  town 
of  Circesium.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Kha- 
bour.  In  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  it  is 
called  the  Araxes,  which  appears  to  be  au 
appellative  term,  as  we  find  it  applied  to 
many  other  rivers  in  antiquity.] 

Chabrias,  an  Athenian  general,  who  chief- 
ly signalized  himself  when  he  assisted  the 
Boeotians  against  Agesilaus.  In  this  cele- 
brated campaign,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  firmly  to 
rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and  cover 
themselves  with  their  shields,  by  which 
means  he  daunted  the  enemy,  and  had  a  sta- 
tue raised  to  his  honour  in  that  same  posture. 
He  assisted  also  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  coaquered  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  : 
but  he  at  last  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive 
courage,  and  disdained  to  fly  from  his  ship 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  save  his  life 
like  his  companions,  B.  C.  376.  C.  J^'ep.  in 
vita.— Diod.  16.— Plul.  inPhoc. 

Ch^ereas,  an   Athenian,   who   wrote   on 

agriculture. .4n    officer    who    murdered 

Caligula  A.  D.  41,  to  prevent  the  infamous 
death  which  was  prepared  against  himself. 
Ch^remo!?,   a  comic   poet    and  discijJe 

of  Socrates. A  stoic,  who  wrote  on   the 

Egyptian  priests. 

ChjERephon,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Ch^RONEa,  [a  city  of  Bosotia,  previously 
called  Arne,and  situate  on  a  small  branch  of 
the  Cephissus.  It  was  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B, 
C.  447,  and  much  more  for  their  irretrievable 
defeat  by  Philip,  B.  C.  338,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Here  also  Sylla 
gained  a  victory  over  the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch.] 
CHALiEON,  [a  part  of  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
south-west  of  Crissa.] 

Chalcea,  an  island    with  a   town   near 

Rhodes.     Plin.     5,  c.   3. A    festival    at 

Athens,     vid.  Panathenaea, 

CHALciiDON,  now  Kadi-Kcui,  an  ancient 
city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Byzantium,  built 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  headed  by  Argias, 
B.  C.  685,  [some  years  before  the  founding 
of  Byzantium.]  It  was  first  called  Proceras-. 
tis,  and  afterwards  Colpusa.  Its  sitUatiou, 
however,  was  so  iinproperijf  chosan,  that  it 
was  called  the  city  of  blind'ineD,  jotinniting- 
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the  inconsiderate  plan  of  the  founders  [in 
overlooking  the  superior  position  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  straits,  where  Byzantium  was 
afterwards  founded.]  Slrab.  1. — Plm.  5,  c. 
32.— jTf«/a,  1,0.  19. 

Chalcidenses,   the     inhabitants    of    the 

isthmus  between    Tcos  and  Erythrae. A 

people  near  the  Phasis. 

Chalcidice,  [a  district  of  Macedonia, be- 
tween the  Sinus  Thermaicus  and  Strymoni- 
cus.  The  lower  part  of  it  formed  three 
peninsulas,  Fhlegra  or  Pallene,  oithonia,  and 
Alhos,  which  z-id.     The  small  town  of  Chal- 

cisgave  name  to  this  district. Another  in 

Syria,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Chalcis.] 

[ChalcijEccts,  an  epithet  applied  to  Mi- 
nerva at  Sparta,  from  her  having  a  brazen 
temple,  (;^aAK:tJC  o/koc).  Gell.  in  his  account 
of  the  Treasury  at  Argos,  gives  a  reasonable 
explication  of  this  seemingly  strange  term. 
He  discovered  in  the  interior  of  theTreasu- 
ry,  which  still  remains  in  a  great  degree  en- 
tire, a  number  of  brass  nails  placed  through- 
out at  regular  intervals  on  the  walls,  and 
these  he  supposes  were  originally  used  for 
securing  plates  of  the  same  metal  to  the 
wall,  and  hence  the  seeming  fables  of  brazen 
chambers  and  brazen  temples.  Gell's  Itine 
rary,  p.  33.  In  a  similar  manner  may  be  ex 
plained  the  account  given  by  the  ancients,  of 
the  brazen  vessel  made  by  Eurystheus,  and 
into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 
returned  from  his  labours,  vld.  Eurystheus.] 
Chalciope,  a  daughter  of  ^etes  king  of 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryxus  son  of  Atha- 
mas,  who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  for 
protection.  She  had  some  children  by  Phryx- 
us, and  she  preserved  her  life  from  the  ava- 
rice and  cruelty  of  her  father,  who  had 
murJered  her  husband  to  obtain  the  golden 
fleece,  [yid.  Phryxus.]  Ovid.  Heroid.  17, 
V.  232.—Hi/gin.  fab.  14,  k.c. 

Chalcis,  now  Egripo,  the  chief  city  of 
Eubaea,in  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  Boso- 
tia.  ft  was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony. 
The  island  was  said  to  have  been  anciently 
joined  to  the  continent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chalcis.  [The  inhabitants  were  famed 
for  their  skill  in  navigation,  but  were  very 
dissolute.  Some  derive  the  name  from  Chal- 
cis, a  daughter  of  Asopus  king  of  Bosotia, 
sUrnamed  (Jhalcis,  from  her  having  invented 
brazen  armour.  Pliny  deduces  it  from 
^MMcoc,  brass  or  copper,  which  he  supposes 

to  have  been  first  used  here.] [Another  of 

Ivlacedonia. Another  of  Syria,  now  Old 

Altp.—' — -Another nearLibanu?,now  Kalcos.'\ 
Pliii.  4,  c.  Vl.—Strab.  \0.—Paus.  5,c.  23.— 
Cic.  JV.  D.  3,  c-  10. 

CHALDiEA,  [a  country  of  Asia  at  the  top 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  south  of  Babylonia. 
Some  writers,  however,  make  Babylonia  a 
part  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the 
Chaldaians,  who  are  called  in  Scripture  Chas- 
dim^  various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
Michaelis  considers  them  as  a  foreign  race  in 
Assyria,  and  is  inclined  to  derive  them  from 
the  Chalybesof  the  Greek  geographers,  who 
are  Called  Chaldi  by  Stephanus  BvTiantinus 


His  chief  reason  for  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  names  of  Chaldaian  and  Babylonian  kings 
preserved  in  Scripture,  and  by  Ptolemy  and 
Syncellus,  which   differ  from   the   Assyrian 
names  and  bear  an  apparent  resemblance  to 
those   of  some  northern  nations  of  Slavonic 
origin.      Thus  Nebucadnezar   would  be    in 
Slavonic,  JVebu-godnoi-tzar,   i.  e.   a    prince 
worthy  of  heaven.  Belshazar  would  be  equi- 
valent to  Bokhoi-tzar,  i.  e.  a  great  prince  ; 
and    so   of  others.     (See  the  supplement  to 
Michaelis's  work  on  the  Hebrew  Laws,  sect. 
1367,  and  his  Spicilegium  Geographicc  He- 
bneomm  extercc,  vol.  2,  p.  77,  et  seqq.)     On 
the   other   hand,  Adelung  contends  that  all 
these  names  are  resolvable  into  the  Hebrew, 
or  its  cognate  dialects.     This  author  consi- 
ders the  Chaldaeans  or  Chasdim,  as  a  moun- 
taineer people  from  the  north  of  Mesopota- 
mia, but  belonging  to  the  Assyrian,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  Shemitic  race.     (See  his  Milhri- 
dates,  Ersler  Theil.  p.  517,  and  also  Rosen- 
muller  on  Hab.  1,  G,  and  Gesenius's  larger 
Hebreic  Lexicon,  p.  489.)  The  Chaldajan  are 
highly   commended  in  many  of  the   ancient 
writers  for  their  skill  in  the  sciences,  especi- 
ally in  astronomy.     If  we  are  to  believe  Dio- 
dorus,  however,  their  claims  to  this  high  cha- 
racter were  very  slight.     They  seem  to  have 
pursued  the  study  of  astronomy  no  farther 
than  as  it  might  tend  to  aid  their  fancied  as- 
trological researches.     They  taught  that  the 
shape  of  the  earth  was  that  of  a  skiff  or  small 
boat,  and  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  they  knew 
but  little,  and  never  ventured  to  predict  them 
or  fix  the  time  of  their  occurring.     So  says 
Diodorus.     Diod.  Sic.  2,  31. — Aulus  Gellius. 
14,  1. — Sexius  Empiricusy  p.  338. — Montucla 
Hist,  df  Math.  vol.  1,  1.  2,  $.  4,] 

Chalybes  and  CALiCBES,a  people  of  Asia 
Minor,  |in  the  south-east  corner  of]  Pontus, 
once  very  powerful,  and  possessed  of  a  great 
extent  of  country,  abounding  in  iron  mines, 
where  the  inhabitants  worked  naked.  The 
Calybes  attacked  the  tea  thousand  in  their 
retreat,  and  behaved  with  much  spirit  and 
courage.  They  were  partly  conquered  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  [Their  country  is 
still  called  .fifeWir.  Strabo  calls  them  Chaldaei. 
vid.  Chaldsa.]    Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  A'UX.—Strab. 

12,    &c. Apollon.    2,    v.  ^iS.—Xetioph. 

Anab.  4,  Szc.—Herodot.  1,  c.  2Q.— Justin.  44, 
c.  3. 

Chalybon,  now  supposed  to  be  Aleppo,  a 
town  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  Cha- 
libonitis  to  the  neighbouring  country,  [vid. 
Beroea.] 

ChalybonItis,  a  country  of  Syria,  so  fa- 
mous for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Persia 
drank  no  other. 

Chalyhs,  [now  Cabe,]  a  river  in  Spain, 
where  Justin  34,  c.  3,  places  the  people  call- 
ed Calybes. 

Chamani  and  Chamavi,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, [south-east  of  the  Frisii.]  Tacit,  in 
Germ. 

Chaunes,  apeople  of  Epirus. 
Chaojvia,  a  mountainous  part  of  Epirus, 
which  receives  its  name  from   Chaon.  a  son 
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of  Priam,  inadverteatly  killed  by  his  brother 
Helenus.  There  was  a  wood  near,  where 
doves  {Ckaonim  aves)  were  said  to  deliver 
oracles,  [vid.  Dodona.]  The  words  Chao- 
7iius  vicius  are  by  ancient  authors  applied  to 
acorns,  the  food  of  the  first  inhabitants.  Lu- 
can.  6,  V.  426. — Claudian  de  Pros.  rapt. 3,  v. 
41.—  Virg.  .fEn.  3,  v.  335.— Proper^.  1,  el.  9. 
—Ovid.  Jl.A.  1. 

Chaos,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  mat- 
ter, and  confused  assemblage  of  inactive  ele- 
ments, which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-ex- 
isted the  formation  of  the  world,  and  from 
which  the  universe  was  formed  by  the  hand 
and  power  of  a  superior  being.  This  doc- 
trine was  first  established  by  Hesiod,  from 
whom  the  succeeding  poets  have  copied  it ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  obscurely  drawn 
from  the  account  of  Moses,  by  being  copied 
from  the  annals  of  Sanchoniathdn,  whose  age 
is  fixed  antecedent  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Chaos  was  deemed,  by  some,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoked  as  one  of  the 
infernal  deities.  Virg.  ^n.  4,  v.  510. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  fab.  1, 

Charadra,  a  town  of  Phocis,  [about  20 
stadia  from  Lilsea.  Near  it  flowed  the  river 
Charadrus,  which  fell  into  the  Cephissus.] 
Herodol.  3,  c.  33. 

Charax,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamus,who 
wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in  40  books. 

Charaxes  and  Charaxus,  a  Mitylenean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
fond  of  the  courtezan  Rhodope,  upon  whom 
he  squandered  all  his  possessions,  and  reduc- 
ed himself  to  poverty,  and  the  necessity  of 
piratical  excursions.  Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  v. 
m.—Heroid.  2,  c.  135,  &c. 

Chares,  an  Athenian  general. A  sta- 
tuary of  Lindus,  who  was  12  years  employ- 
ed in  making  the  famous  Colossus  at  Rhodes. 

Plin.  34,   c.   7. A  man   who    wounded 

Cyrus  when    fighting  against    his  brother 

Artaxerxes. An  historian    of    Mitylene, 

who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander. 

CHARicLES,one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Xenoph. 
Memor.  1. — 4m/.  Polit.  5,  c.  6. A  fa- 
mous physician  under  Tiberius.  Tacit,  jinn. 
6,  c.  50. 

Charila,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  by  the  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
this  circumstance.  In  a  great  famine  the 
people  of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to 
their  king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accor- 
dingly distributed  the  little  corn  he  had 
among  the  noblest ;  but  as  a  poor  little  girl, 
called  Charila,  begged  the  king  with  more 
than  common  earnestness,  he  beat  her  with 
his  shoe,  and  the  girl,  unable  to  bear  his 
treatment,  hanged  herself  in  her  girdle.  The 
famine  increased  ;  and  the  oracle  told  the 
king,  that  to  relie\'e  his  people,  he  must  atone 
for  the  murder  of  Charila.  Upon  this  a  fes- 
tival was  instituted,  with  expiaiory  rites. 
The  king  presided  over  this  institution,  and 
distributed  pulse  and  corn  to  such  as  attend- 
ed. Charila's  image  was  brought  before  the 
king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe  ;    after 


which  it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place, 
where  they  put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and 
buried  it  where  Charila  was  buried.  Plut. 
in  ^ucest.  Grcec 

Charilaus  and  Charillus,  a  son  of  Po- 
lydectes  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  pro- 
tected by  his  uncle  Lycurgus.  He  made 
war  against  Argos  and  attacked  Tegea.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  released  on  promis- 
ing that  he  would  cease  from  w^ar,  an  engage- 
ment he  soon  broke.  He  died  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age.  Pans.  2,  36, 1.  6,  c  48. 
Charisia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  8, 

c.  3. A  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 

with  dances  which  continued  all  night.  He 
who  continued  awake  the  longest  was  re- 
warded with  a  cake. 

Charisius,  an  orator  at  Athens.  Cic,  in 
B.  83. 

Charistia,  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated 
on  the  20th  of  February,  by  the  distribution 
of  mutual  presents,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
conciling friends  and  relations.  Val.  Max. 
2,  c.  \.—Ovid.  Fast   1. 

Charites  and  Grati^e,  the  Graces, 
daughters  of  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus, 
were  three  in  number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Eu- 
phrosyne.  They  were  the  constant  attendants 
of  Venus,  and  they  were  represented  as  three 
young,  beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  hold- 
ing one  another  by  the  hand.  They  presided 
over  kindness  and  all  good  offices,  and  their 
worship  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  mu« 
ses,  with  whom  they  had  a  temple  in  common. 
They  were  generally  represented  naked,  be- 
cause kindnesses  ought  to  be  done  with  since- 
rity and  candour.  The  moderns  explain  the 
allegory  of  their  holding  their  hands  joined, 
by  observing,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  per- 
petual and  never-ceasing  intercourse  of  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  among  friends.  Their 
youth  denotes  the  constant  remembrance  that 
we  ought  ever  to  have  of  kindnesses  received ; 
and  their  virgin  purity  and  innocence  teach 
us,  that  acts  of  benei  oience  ought  to  be  done 
without  any  expectations  of  restoration,  and 
that  we  ought  never  to  suffer  others  or  our- 
selves to  be  guilty  of  base  or  impure  favours. 
Homer  speaks  only  of  two  Graces. 

Chariton,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  com- 
posed a  Greek  romance,  called  The  Loves 
of  Chccreas  and  Callirhoe,  which  has  been 
much  admired  for  its  elegance  and  the  origina- 
lity of  the  characters  it  describes.  There  is  a 
verv  learned  edition  of  Chariton  by  Reiske, 
wit'hD'Orville'snotes,2vo)s.4to.Amst.  1783. 
CuARMiDES,  a  philosopher  of  the  third 
academy,  B.  C.  95. 

Charmiome,  a  servant  maid  of  Cleopatra, 
who  stabbed  herself  after  the  example  of  her 
mistress.     Phil,  vi  Anton. 

Charmis,  a  physician  of  Marseilles,  in 
Nero's  age,  who  used  cold  baths  for  his  pa- 
tients, and  prescribed  medicines  contrary  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries.    PZm.  21,  c.  1. 

Charmi!S,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  some  of 
whose  fragments  are  found  scattered  in  Athc- 
!i;t;u?. 
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Charon,  a  Theban,  who  received  ialo  his 
house  PelopiJas,  and  his  friends,  when  they 
delivered  Thebes  from  tyranny,  &lc.  Plut-  in 

Pelop. An  historian  ofLampsacus,  son  ol 

Pytheus,  who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  hf 
sides  other  treatises,  B.  C.  479. An  histo- 
rian ol"  iVaucratis,  who  wrote  an  history  of  hi> 

country  and  of  Egypt. A  ;jod  of  hell,  son 

of  Eiebus  and  Nox,  who  conducted  (he  souls 
of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  river  Styx  and 
Acheron  to  the  infernal  regions,  for  an  obolus. 
Such  as  had  not  boen  honoured  with  a  fune- 
ral were  not  permitted  to  enter  this  boat 
without  previously  wandering  on  the  shore 
for  one  hundred  years,  if  any  living  person 
presented  himself  to  cross  the  Stygian  lake, 
he  could  not  be  admitted  before  he  shewed 
Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  he  had  re 
ceived  from  the  Sibyl,  and  Charon  was  im- 
prisoned for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules  with 
out  this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as 
au  old  robust  man,  with  a  hideous  coun- 
tenance, long  white  beard,  and  piercing  eyes. 
His  garment  is  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his 
forehead  is  covered  with  wrinkles.  As  all 
the  de  id  were  obliged  to  pay  a  small  piece 
of  money  for  their  admission,  it  was  always 
usual,  among  the  ancients,  to  place  under  the 
tongue  of  the  deceased,  a  piece  of  money  for 
Charon.  This  fable  of  Charon  and  his  boat 
is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  whose  dead 
were  carried  across  a  lake,  where  sentence 
was  passed  on  them,  and  according  to  their 
good  or  bad  actions,  they  were  honoured  with 
a  splendid  burial  or  left  unnoticed  in  the 
open  air.  vid.  Acherusia.  Diod.  1. — Senec. 
in  Her.  Fur.  act.  3,  v.  765- — Firg.  jEn.  6,  v. 
298,  &c. 

Charondas,  [anative  of  Catana.  flourish- 
ed about  446  B.  C.  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  He  was  dis 
tinguished  both  as  a  philosopher  and  legisla- 
tor, and  is  said  to  have  framed  a  code  of  laws 
for  his  own  native  place,  and  several  other 
cities.]  He  gave  laws  also  to  the  people  of 
Thurium,  and  among  other  things,  ordained 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come 
armed  into  the  assembly.  He  i'  advertently 
broke  this  law,  and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  Uj  - 
on  his  sword.     Fal.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

[Charonics,  an  epithet  for  caves,  some 
of  which  are  found  in  Italy  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  where  the  air  is  so  loaded  with 
a  poisonous  vapour,  that  animals  cannot  live 
in  them  even  for  a  few  moments.] 

CHAROivitJivi,  a  cave  nfar  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorders  by  certain  superstitious  solemnities. 
Charops  and  Charopes,  a  powerful  Epi- 
rot  who  assisted  Flaminiuswhen  making  war 
against  Philip  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Plut. 
■ill  Flam. 

Chartbdis,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool 
called  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was 
very  dangerous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fat  1 
to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact 
situation  of  the  Charybdis  is  not  discovered 
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by  the  nioflerns,  as  no  whirlpool  sufficiently 
tremendous  is  now  found  to  correspond  to  the 
description  of  the  ancients.  The  words 
Incidit  in  Scyllim  quivult  vitare  Charybdim, 
became  a  proverb,  to  show  thatin  onreager- 
ness  to  avoid  one  evil  we  often  fall  into  a 
greater.  It  is  supposed  that  Charybdis  was 
HD  avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the  oxen  of 
Hercules,  for  which  theft  she  was  struck  with 
thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a  whirl- 
pool. [Spallanzani  has  explained  the  noted 
wonders  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ;  the  former 
being  a  lofty  rock  on  the  Calabrian  shore, 
with  some  caverns  at  the  bottom,  which  by 
the  agitation  of  the  waves  emit  sounds  resem- 
bling the  barking  of  dogs.  The  only  danger 
s  when  the  current  and  winds  are  in  opposi- 
tion, so  that  vessels  are  impelled  towards  the 
rock.  Charybdis  is  not  a  whirlpool,  or  in- 
volving vortex,  but  a  spot  where  the  waves 
are  greatly  agitated  by  pointed  rocks,  and 
the  depth  does  not  exceed  500  feet.  Spallan- 
zani. 3, 99-]  Lycophr.  in  Cass. — Homer.  Od. 
]2.—P-operl.3,  el.  ll.—Ital.  U.—Ovid.  in 
lb.  de  Ponto.  4,  el.  10.  Amor.  2,  el.  16.— 
Firg.  Mn.  3,  v.  420. 

Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany,  [a  Suevic 
race,  and  distinguished  by  Tacitus  as  the 
most  noble  and  just  of  the  German  nations. 
They  were  divided  into  Majores  and  Minores. 
The  former  were  situated  between  the  Visur- 
gis  or  JVeser,  and  the  Albis  or  Elbe-  The 
latter  between  the  Amisia  or  Ems,  and  the 
Visurgis.     Tacit-  Germ.  3/>.] 

Chelidonia,  a  festival  at  Rhodes, in  which 
it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  begging  from 
door  to  door,  [and  singing  a  song  called  Che- 
lidonisma,  so  called  because  it  began  with  an 
invocation  of  the  ;ts>.icr»'/,  orswallow.]  Alhen. 
-The  wind  Favonius  was  called  also  Che- 
lidonia, from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  February 
to  the  7th  of  the  calends  of  March,  the  time 
when  swallows  first  made  their  appearance. 
Phn.  2,  c.  47. 

Chelidonia,  now  Kelidom,  small  islands 
[south  of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia,]  very  dangerous  to  sailors. 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  506. — Plin.  5,  c.  27  and 
31.— Lir.  33,c.  41. 

Chelidonicm  Promontorium,  [the  same 
with  Sacrum  Promontorium.] 

[ChelonItes,  Promontorium,  a  promon- 
tory of  Ehs,  now  Cape  Tornese.] 

Chelone,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  tor- 
toise by  Mercury,  for  not  being  present  at  the 
nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  silence  for  having  ridiculed  these 
deities, 

Chelonis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  ac- 
companied her  father  whom  her  husband  had 
expelled,  and  soon  after  went  into  baaishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been 
expelled  by  Leonidas.  Plut  in  Agid.  &,- 
Cleom. 

Chelonophagi,  a  people  of  Carmanin, 
also  the  name  of  a  people  of  Ethiopia,]  who 
fed  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations 
with  the  shells.    Plin.  6,  c.  24 
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Chemmis,  an  island  in  a  deep  lake  of  Egypt. 
Herodol.  2,  c.  156. 

Cheops  and  Cheospes,  a  king;  of  Egypt, 
after  Rhampsinitus,  who  built  a  famous  pyra- 
mid, upon  which  1600  talents  were  expended 
only  in  supplying  the  workmen  with  le^ks, 
garlick,  and  other  vegetables.  [«frf.  Pyra- 
mides.]     Herodot.  2,  c.  \24. 

Chephren,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
built  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  inve- 
terately  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  [that, 
from  an  aversion  towards  mentioning  their 
names,  they  called  their  pyramids  by  the 
name  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  who  fed  at 
that  time  his  cattle  in  those  places.  [For 
some  remarks  on  this  Philitis,  vid.  Pyrami- 
des.]     Uerodot.  2,c.  127. 

CheronjEA.     vid.  Chaeronea. 
Cherophon,  a  tragic  writer  of  Athens  in 
the  age  of  Philip.     Philostr.  in  vitis. 
Cherronesus.     vid.  Chersonesus. 
Chersias,  an  Orchomenian,  reconciled  to 
Periander  by  Chilo.     Pausanias  praises  some 
of  his  poetry,  9,  c.  38. 

ChERSONESIts,  a  Greek  tvord,  [from 
;^^«go-oc,  land,  and  vjo-jc,  an  island,  that  is,  an  is- 
land joining  the  land,]  rendered  by  the  Latins 
Peninsula.  There  were  many  of  these  among 
the  ancients,  of  which  these  five  are  the  most 
celebrated  ;  one  called  Peloponnesus  ;  one 
called  Thracian,  in  the  south  of  Thrace,  and 
west  of  the  Hellespont,  where  .\iiltiades  led 
a  colony  of  Athenians,  and  built  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus.  [The  neck  of  land  joining  it  to 
the  continent  is  about  6  modern  Greek,  or 
perhaps  not  5  British  miles  in  breadth.  From 
its  isthmus  to  its  further  shores  it  measurfid 
480  stadia  according  to  Herodotus,  but  400 
according  to  Scylax,  extending  between  the 
bay  of  Melas  and  the  Hellespont.  J  The  third, 
called  Taurica.,  now  Crim  Tartary.,  was  situ- 
ate near  the  Palus  MaBotis.  The  fourth,  call- 
ed Cimbrica,  now  Jutland,  is  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  ;  and  the  fifth,  surnamed 
Aurea,  lies  in  India,  beyond  the  Ganges. 
[D'Anville  makes  it  to  be  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca.  In  this  opinion  Rennell  and  Man- 
nert  coincide;  but  M.  Gosselin,  author  of 
"  The  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analysed,  &c." 
differs  from  this  and  other  positions  of  D'An- 
ville  in  his  Indian  geography.  The  golden 
Chersonese  is  probably  the  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pegu.]     Herodot.  6,  c.  33,  1. 

7,  c.  b^.—Liv.  31,  c.  la.—Cic.  ad  Br.  2. 

Also  a  peninsula  near  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Hirl.  Alex.  10. 

Cherusci,  [a  people  of  Germany,  between 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  south-east  of  the 
Chauci.  Under  the  conduct  of  Arminius, 
they  defeated  and  slew  three  Roman  legions 
commanded  by  Varus,  A.  D.  10,  m  the  Sal- 
tus  Teutobergiensis,  or  Bishoprick  of  Pad- 
erborn.  They  were  afterwards  defeated  by 
Germanicus,  and  never  re<?overed  their  for- 
mer eminence.]  Tacit. — Cas.  B.  G.  6,  c.  9. 
Chidorus,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near 
Thessalonica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply 
the  army  of  Xerxes  with  water.  Herodot.  7, 


Chilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has 
been  called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  One  of  his  maxims  was  "  know  thy- 
self." He  died  through  excess  of  joy,  in  the 
arms  of  his  son,  who  had  obtained  a  victory  at 
Olympia,  B.  C.  597.  Plin.  7,  c  S3.—Laert. 
Chimera,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three 
heads,  that  of  a  lion,  of  a  goat,  and  a  dragon, 
and  continually  vomited  flames.  The  fore- 
parts of  its  body  were  those  of  alien,  the  mid- 
dle was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts 
were  those  of  a  dragon.  It  generally  lived  in 
Lycia,  aboutthe  reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  or- 
ders Bellerophon,  mounted  on  the  horse  Pega- 
sus, overcame  it.  This  fabulous  tradition  is 
explained  by  the  recollection  that  there  was 
a  burning  mountain  in  Lycia,  called  Chimae- 
ra,  whose  top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  on  ac- 
count of  its  deso'ate  wilderness  ;  the  middle, 
which  was  fruitful,  was  covered  with  goats  ; 
and  at  the  bottom  the  marshy  ground  abound- 
ed with  serpents.  [Bellerophon  is  said  to 
have  conquered  the  Chimsra,  because  he 
cultivated  the  mountain.]  Plutarch  says 
that  it  is  the  captain  of  some  pirates,  who 
adorned  their  ship  with  the  images  of  a  lion, 
a  goat,  and  a  dragon.  From  the  union  of 
the  Chimaera  with  Orthos,  sprung  the  Sphinx 
and  the  lion  of  Nemaea.  Homer.  II.  6,  v. 
l?A.—Hesiod.  Theog.  v  322.— Apollod.  1,  c. 
9,  1.  2,  c.  2—Lucret.  5,  v.   ^03.— Ovid.  9, 

Met.  V.  646.— Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  288 One 

of  the  ships  in  the  fleet  of  iEneas.    Virg.  ^n. 
5,  V.  118. 

Chimarus,  a  river  of  Argolis.  Pans.  2, 
c.  36. 

Chimerium,  a  mountain  of  Phthiotis  iu 
Thessaly.     Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

Chicme,  a  daughter  of  Daedalion  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercury  became  enamoured. 
From  them  Chione  became  n.other  of  Phi- 
lammon  and  A  Jtolycus,  the  former  of  whom, 
as  being  son  of  Apollo,  became  an  excellent 
musician  ;  and  the  latter  was  equally  notori- 
ous for  his  robberies,  of  which  his  father 
Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chione  ;;;rew  sc 
proud  of  her  commerce  with  the  gods,  that 
she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to  that  of  Dia- 
na, for  which  impiety  she  was  killed  by  the 
goddess  and   changed  into  a  hawk.       Ovid. 

M^t.    11,    fab.  8. A  daughter  of  Boreas 

and  Orithyia,  who  had  Eumolpus  by  Nep- 
tune. She  threw  her  son  into  the  sea ,  but  he 
was  preserved  by  his  father.  Apollod.  3,  c- 
15. — Paus.  1,  c.  38. 

Chios,  now  Scio,  an  island  iu  the  M^ean 
sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia  [It  is  about  900  leagues  in  circuit, 
and  was  probably  once  connected  with  the 
main  land,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by 
a  strait  three  leagues  wide.  It  was  known 
by  the  names  of  ^Ethalia,  Macris,  and  Pityu- 
sa,  but  its  most- prevalent  name  was  Chios, 
derived,  accord^  to  some,  from  ;(;,/a)v,5/iOM', 
because  its  monntains  were  often  covered 
with  it.  Isidorus,  however,  deduces  the 
name  from  a  Syriac  term  signifying  mastick, 
I  with  which  the  island  abounds.]  It  was  wel' 
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inhabited,  and  could  once  equip  a  hundicil 
ships;  and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  haiJ 
a  beautiful  harbour,  which  could  contain 
eighty  ships.  The  wine  of  this  island,  so 
much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  is  still  in 
general  esteem.  [The  Chians  were  said  to 
have  first  known  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
vine,  taught  them  by  Oenopion  the  son  of 
Bacchus,  and  by  them  communicated  to  thp 
rest  of  mankind.  The  first  red  wine  was 
made  here.  It  was  one  of  the  places  which 
conteuded  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  Homer,  and  bis  school  was  shown  in 
the  island.  Modern  5cio,until  the  late  dread 
ful  ravages  of  the  Turks,  contained  115,000 
inhabitants,  nearly  all  Greeks,  and  was  thf^^ 
best  culivated  and  most  flourishing  island  in 
the  Archipelago.]  Plut.  de  Virt.Mul. — Ho- 
rat.  3,  'd.  19,  v.  5,  1,  Sat  10,  v.  24.— Pans. 
7,  c.  4. — Mela,  2,  v.  2.—Strab.  2. 

Chiron,  a  centaur,  half  a  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  who  had 
changed  himself  into  a  horse,  to  escape  the 
laquiries  of  his  wife  Rhea.  Chiron  was  fa- 
mous for  his  knowledge  of  music,  medicine, 
and  shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of 
plants  and  medicinal  herbs  ;  and  he  instruct- 
ed in  all  the  polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes 
of  his  age  :  such  as  Achilles,  ^sculapius, 
Hercules,  Jason,  Peleus,  jEneas,  &c.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  poisoned  ar- 
row, by  Hercules,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  cen- 
taurs. Her-ules  flew  to  his  assistance  ;  but 
as  the  wound  was  incurable,  and  the  cause  of 
the  most  excruciating  pains,  Chiron  begged 
Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of  immortality.  Hi.= 
prayers  were  heard,  and  he  was  placed  by  the 
god  among  the  constellations,  under  the  name 
of  Sagittarius.  Hesiod.  in  Sculo. — Homer. 
11  \\.—  Paus.  3,  c.  18, 1.  5,  c.  19, 1.  9,  c  31. 
—Ovid.  Md.  2,  V.  Q16.—Apollod.  2,  c.  5, 1. 
3,  c.  13. — Horal-  epod.  IJ. 

Chloe,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens. 
Her  yearly  festivals,  called  Chloe,  were  ce- 
lebrated with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a 
ram  was  always  sacrificed  to  her.  The  name  of 
Chloe  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  significa 
tion  as  F/.ava,  so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of 
torn.  The  name,  from  its  signification,  C;^'''"'' 
kerba  virens)  has  generally  been  applied  to 
women  possessed  of  beauty  and  of  simplicity. 

Chloris,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  mar- 
ried Zephyrus.     She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 

Ovid.  Fast.  5. A  daughter  of  Amphion, 

son  of  Jasus  and  Persephone,  who  married 
Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except 
Nestor,  were  killed  by  H  rcules.  Homer. 
Od.  11,  V.  280.— Paus.  2,  c.  21,  1.  9,  c.  36. 

Chlorus,  Constantine,  one  of  the  Caesars 
iu  Dioclesian's  age,  who  reigned  two  years 
after  the  emperor's  abdication,  and  died  Jiilv 
25,  A.  D.  306. 

ChoarIna.  a  country  near  India,  reduced 
by  Craierus,  Sic.  [It  was  that  part  of  Par- 
thia  which  was  nearest  to  India.] 

Choaspes,  an  Indian  river,     [vid-  Suas- 

tus.]     Curt.  5,  c  2. A  river  of  [Susiana. 

rid.  Eulaeus.] 


Chobus,  a  rivei- ot  Coictui,  ^  a.i.ii,-,  uto 
the  Euxine  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pha- 
sis  ]     Arrian. 

Chcerades,  [islands  of  the  Euxine  near  the 
Hellespont,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 

Cyanean  isles Islands  on  the  coast  of  Eu- 

'  oea,  near  the   promontory  of   Caphareus, 

where  the  Oilean  Ajax  was  shipwrecked. 

Islands  in  the   Sinus  Persicus. Islands  in 

the  Ionian  sea,  oflf  the  coast  of  lapygia.  7%w- 
cud.  7,  c.  33.] 

CH(ERiLns,a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 

prize. An  historian  of    Samos. Two 

other  poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intimate 
with  Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians  had  obtained 
over  Xerxes,  and  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  composition,  he  received  a  piece 
of  gold  for  each  verse  from  the  Athenians,  and 
was  publicly  ranked  with  Homer  as  a  poet. 
Thf  other  was  one  of  Alexander's  flatterers 
and  friends.  It  is  said  the  prince  promised 
him  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  should 
lie  good  verses  \u  his  poetry,  and  as  many 
slaps  on  his  forehead  as  there  were  bad  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his  verses 
in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while  the 
rest  were  rewarded  with  the  castigation. 
Plut.  in  Alex. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  232. 

Chonnidas.  a  man  made  preceptor  to 
Theseus,  by  his  grandfather  Pittheus  king  of 
Troezene.  The  Athenians  instituted  sacri- 
fices to  him  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  in- 
culcated into  his  pupil.     Plut.  in  Then. 

[Chorasmii,  a  people  of  .Asia,  between 
Sogdiana  and  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  ;  their  capital  was  Gorgo,  now  Urg- 
he7ig.     Their  country  is  now  Kharasm] 

CH0R(EBUs,2;zrf.  Coroebus. 

Chosroes,  a  king  of  Persia  in  Justiniao's 

reign,  surnamed  the  Great [The  2d  of  the 

same  name,  was  grandson  to,  and  succeeded 
the  first,  after  having  deposed  Hormidas. 
He  reigned  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hc- 
raclius,  and  after  having  been  defeated  by 
him,  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  by  his 
own  son  A.  D.  628.  Persia  soon  after  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs.] 

Chermetes,  a  river  of  Libya,  [falling  in- 
to the  Atlantic  :  supposed  to  be  the  Zaire.^ 

Chronos,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn,  or 
time,  in  whose  honour  festivals  called  Chroniri 
were  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians  and 
some  of  the  Greeks. 

Chrvsa,  [a  town  of  Troas,  south  of  the  is- 
land of  Tenedos,  famous  for  a  temple  of  A- 
pollo  Smintheus,  whence  the  town  was  also 
called  Sminthium.  vid.  Sminthium.]  Homer. 
n.  1,  V.  Sl.—Strab.  13.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
174. 

Chrysame,  a  Thessalian,  priestess  of  Di- 
ana Trivia.  She  fed  a  bull  with  poison, 
which  she  sent  to  the  enemies  of  her  country, 
who  eat  the  flesh  and  became  delirious,  and 
Were  an  easy  conquest.     Polymn. 

Chrysanthius,  a  philosopher  in  the  age 
of  Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  vo- 
lumes hi'  wrote. 
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Chrysaor,  a  son  of  Medusa  by  Neptune. 
Some  report  that  he  sprung  rrom  the  blood 
of  Medusa,  armed  with  a  golden  sword, 
whence  his  name  Xi'^"'"^  *'§•  He  married 
Callirhoe,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  by  whom  he 
had  Geryon,  Echidna,  and  the  Chimaera. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  295. 

Chrysaoreus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  temple  at  Stratonicea,  where  all  the  Ca- 
rians  assembled  upon  any  public  emergency. 
Strah.  4. 

Chrtsas,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
Simaethus.     Cic,  in  Verr,  4,  c.  44. 

Chryseis,  \vid.  Chryses] 

Chrysermus,  a  Corinthian,  who  wote  an 
Jiistory  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  on  rivers.     Plul.  in  Parall. 

Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  father  of 
Astynome,  called  from  him  Chrijseis,  When 
Lyrnessus  was  taken,  and  the  spoils  divided 
among  the  conquerors,  Chryseis,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Eetion,  the  sovereign  of  the  place, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon.  Chryses 
upon  this  went  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  soli- 
cit his  daughter's  restoration;  and  when  his 
prayers  were  fruitless,  he  implored  the  aid  of 
Apollo,  who  visited  the  Greeks  with  a  plague, 
and  obliged  them  to  restore  Chryseis-  Ho- 
mer. II.  1,  V.  11,  &c. 

Chrysippus,  a  natural  son  of  Pelops,  high- 
ly favoured  by  his  father,  for  which  Hippo- 
damia,  his  step-mother,  ordered  her  own 
sons,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to 
throw  his  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of 
which  they  were  banished.  So'j  e  say  that 
Hippodamia's  sons  refused  to  murder  Chry- 
sippus, and  that  she  did  it  herself.  They  fur- 
ther say,  that  Chrysippus  had  been  carried 
away  by  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  to  gratify  his 
unnatural  lusts,  and  that  he  was  with  him 
when  Hippodamia  killed  him.  Hi/gin.  fab. 
85.— Plato  de  Leg.  Q.—Apollod.  3,  c.    i.— 

Paus.  6,   c.   20. [A  stoic   philosopher   of 

Soli  in  Cilicia  Campestris.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Athens,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
Cleauthes,  the  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was 
equallydistinguished  for  natural  abilities  and 
industry,  seldom  suffering  a  day  to  elapse 
without  writing  500  lines.  He  wrote  several 
hundred  volumes,  of  which  300  were  on  logi- 
cal subjects,  but  in  all  he  borrowed  largely 
from  others.  He  maintained,  with  the  stoics 
in  general,  that  the  world  was  God,  or  an 
universal  effusion  of  his  spirit,  and  that  the 
superior  part  of  this  spirit,  which  consisted 
in  mind  and  reason,  was  the  common  nature 
of  things,  containing  the  whole  and  every 
part.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  God  as  the 
power  of  fate,  and  the  necessary  chain  of 
events  ;  sometimes  he  calls  him  fire  ;  and 
sometimes  he  deifies  the  fluid  parts  of  nature, 
as  water  and  air  ;  and  again,  the  earth,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  universe  in  which 
these  are  comprehended,  and  even  those  men 
who  have  obtained  immortality.  He  was 
very  fond  of  the  figure  Sorites  in  arguing, 
which  is  hence  called  by  Persius,  the  heap 
of  Chrysippus.  His  discourses  abounded  more 
in  curious  subtleties  and  nice  distinctions, 
\  7. 


than  in  solid  arguments.]  He  died  through 
excessof  wine,  or,as others  say,  fromlaughing 
too  much  on  seeing  an  ass  eating  figs  on  a  sil- 
ver plate,  207  B.  C.  in  the  S3d  yearof  his  age. 

[Chrysoceras,  or  the  hornof  gold,  along 
oove  on  the  north-east  side  of  Byzantium, 
forming  an  excellent  harbour,  whence  its 
name.] 

Chrysogonus,  a  celebrated  singer  in  [the 
time  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  victorious  at  the 

Pythian  games Another  ofthe  samename 

is  mentioned  in  Juv.  6,  v.  74.] 

Chrysopoms,  a  promontory  and  port  of 
Asia,  opposite  Byzantium,  now  Scutari.  [The 
Athenians  encompassed  this  place  with  walls, 
imposed  a  tenth  on  the  ships  which  came 
hither  from  the  Euxine,  and  had  a  fleet  here 
of  30  sail.] 

Chrysorhoas,  [or  Golden  stream,  a  river 
of  Syria,  near  Damascus,  called  also  Bardine, 
and  now  Baradi] 

CnRYsoSTOM.a  [nativeofAntioch,]  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his 
5.'d  year.  He  was  a  great  disciplinarian,  and 
by  severely  lashing  the  vices  of  the  age,  he 
procured  himself  many  enemies.  [He  was 
al  length  accused  of  disrespect  to  the  empress 
Eudoxia  and  cruelty  to  some  of  the  clergy, 
and  was  in  consequence  banished.  His  great 
popularity,  however,  and  a  dreadful  tumult 
which  his  banishment  occasioned  at  Constan- 
tinople, produced  his  speedy  recall.  He 
v/as  soon,  however,  banished  a  second  time, 
for  his  severe  remarks  on  the  empress,  in  re- 
lation to  a  statue  which  had  been  erected  to 
her.  The  place  of  his  second  banishment 
was  Cucusus,  a  lonely  town  among  the  ridges 
of  Mount  Taurus  on  the  confines  of  Cappado- 
cia  and  Cilicia.  From  this  place  he  was  order- 
ed afterwards  to  be  taken  to  Pityoeus,  a  town 
on  the  Euxine,  but  died  on  the  journey  at 
Comana  in  Cappadocia.  Within  10  years  af- 
ter his  death,  he  was  generally  revered  as  a 
saint,  and  his  remains  transported  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  name  of  Chrysostom,  or  gold- 
en mouth,  was  not  applied  to  him  until  af- 
ter his  death,  when  his  works  had  rendered 
him  illustrious  for  eloquence.  His  previous 
name  was  John,]  His  works  have  been  no- 
bly and  correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  Saville,  8  vols.  fol.Etonae,  1613.  They 
have  appeared,  with  a  translation,  at  Paris, 
edit.  Benedict.  Montfaucon,  13  vols.  fol.  1718. 

CHP.YSOSTHiiMis,  a  name  given  by  Homer 
to  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Cly  temnestra. A  Cretan,  who  first  obtain- 
ed the  poetical  prize  at  the  Pythian  games. 
Paus.  10,  c.  7. 

Cfjthonia,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  [either 
from  xfi*i'»  terra,  or,]  from  a  temple  built  to 
her  by  Chthonia,  at  Hermione.  She  had  a 
festival  there  called  by  the  same  name,  and 
celebrated  every  summer.  During  the  cele- 
bration, the  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates, 
and  a  crowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white 
apparel,  with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their 
heads.  Behind  was  dragged  an  untamed 
heifer,  iust  taken  from  the  herd.  Whenth'ev 
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CHtne  to  tbe  temple,  the  victim  was  let  loose, 
anTrthe  door-keepers,  who  till  then  had  kept 
the  temple  gates  open,  having  made  all  se- 
cure, Zr  old  women  armed  w.lh  scythes, 
were  left  withia,  who  pursued  the  he.fer 
and  dispatched  her  as  soon  as  they  were  abe 
by  cutting  her  throat.]  A  second,  a  third, 
and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  alike  manner  dis- 
patched by  the  old  women  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
servable, that  they  all  fell  on  the  same  side. 
Pans.  2,0.25.  .      .. 

CiBAL^,  a  town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  [si- 
tuate on  the  Saarus,  about  50  miles  from  Sir- 
mium  and  about  100  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Saavus  and  Danube.  It  was  famous  tor 
the  defeat  of  Licinias  by  Constantine,  A-D. 
315,  and  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Gratian 
Its  ^ame  is  preserved  in  the  obscure  ruins  oi 
Savilei.]     Eutrop.  10,  c.  4.-Marcell.  30,  c. 

24.  •  ,    •,     • 

CiEYRA,  [a  flourishing  commercial  city  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  Phrygia,  between  Ly- 
cia  and  Caria.     It  was  surnamed  the  Great 
for  distinction  sake  from  another  city  of  the 
same  name  situate  in  Pamphyl.a.     A  colony 
of  Lydians  were   its  first  founders;  to  these 
succeeded  one  of  Pisidians,  who  transplanted 
the  city  to  a  more  favourable  situation.     Its 
authority  extended  far   over   the   adjoining 
country,  and  it  could  arm  at  one  time  30,000 
foot   and  2000  horse.      It  suffered   severely 
from  an  earthquake,  on  which  account  Tibe- 
rius remitted  the   tribute  due  from   it  for  o 
vears,  and  he  was  regarded  as  its   second 
founder.       Four  different    languages     were 
spoken  here,  viz.  the  Lydian,  Pisidian  Lyci 
an,  and  Greek.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  D  Anville 
gives   it  the  modern  name  of  Burur.- — ^ 
city  of  Pamphylia,  south-east  of  Aspendus. J 

M  T.   Cicero,  born  at  Arpinum,  was  sou 
of  a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.     His 
mother's  name  was  Helvia.     After  display  lag 
many  promising  abilities   at  school,  he  was 
Taught  philosophy  by  Piso,  and  law  by  Mutius 
Scffivola.     He    was    naturally     of    a    weak 
and    delicate    constitution,  and    he  yisiteU 
Greece  on  account  of  his  health;  thoush,  per- 
haps, the  true  cause  of  his  absence  from  Rome 
mi^ht  be  attributed  to  his  fear  of  Sylla.     ilis 
friends,  who  were  well  acquainted   with   his 
superior  abilities,  were  anxious  for  his  return ; 
and  when  at  last  he  obeyed  theirsolicitations. 
he  applied  himse\f  with  uncommon  diligence 
to  oratory,  and  was  soon  distinguished  above  all 
the  speakers  of  his  age  in  the  Roman  forum. 
When  he  went  to  Sicily  as  quaestor,  he   be- 
haved with  great  justice  and  moderation  ;  and 
the  'Sicilians  remembered  with  gratitude  the 
cloqueace  of  Cicero,  their  common  patron 
who  had  deavered  them  from  the  tyranny  and 
uvarice  of  Verres.  After  he  had  passed  through 
the  offices  of  ffidile  and  praetor,  he  stood  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  A.  U.  C.bOl  ;  and 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  were  equally 
anxious  to  raise   him  to  that  dignity  agamst 
the  efforts  and  bribery  of  Catiline.     His  new 
situation  was  critical,  and  required  circum- 
anection.     Catiline,  with  many  dissolute  and 
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"^e^^et^ItTRomaas,  had  conspired  against  their 
country,  and  combined  to  murder  Cicero  him- 
self     The  consul  detected  and  defeated  their 
plans,  and  claimed  by  his  success  the  proud 
title  of  father  of  his  country.     The  vehe- 
mence with  which  he  had  attacked  Clodius 
proved  injurious  to  him;  and  when  his  enemy 
was  made  tribune,  Cicero  was  driven  by  the 
power  of  the  opposite  faction  into  banishment. 
lid.  Thessalonica.     [The   principal    charge 
against  him  was  his  having  put  to  death  in  an 
'l!e<^al  manner  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
though  this  had  been  done,  not  by  him  indi- 
vidually, but  in  consequence  of  a  general  vote 
If  the  senate.]     He  was  not,  however,  desert- 
"ed  In  his  banishment,  [although  he  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  his  character  by  his  want  of  pa 
tientfirmness  under  misfortune]    Jheri^t 
he  went  he  was  received  with  the    highest 
marks  of  approbation  and  reverence  ;  and 
when  the  facUon  had  subsided  at  Rome,  the 
whole  senate  and  people  were  unnnimous  lor 
his  return.     After  sixteen  months  absence  he 
entered  Rome  with  universal  satisfaction; and 
when  he  was  sent,  with  thepower  of  procon- 
XoCilicia,his  integrity  and  prudencemade 
him  successful  against  the  enemy,  and  at  his 
return  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  which 
the  factious  prevented  him  from  enjoying.  Ai- 
er  mu  h  he'sitation  daring  the  civil  commo- 
tions between  Caesar  and  P°mpey,  he   mned 
himself  to  the  latter  and   followed  him    to 
^"eco.     When  victory  had  declared  in  fi.- 
vour  of  Cffisar,  at  the    battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Cicero  went  to  Brundusium,  and  vvas  recon- 
ci  edTo  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  with 
'reat  humanity.     From  this  time  Cicero  re- 

tfred  into  the  country,   «'^'J  ^^I'^T,  ^In 
Rome.     When  Caesar  had  been  stabbed  m 
the   senate,  Cicero    recommended  a  general 
Imnelty,  aid  was  the  m'ost  e-ne^  to  decree 
the  provinces  to   Brutus  and   Cassii.s.     But 
when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Cesar's  murder- 
Trs  decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  powe., 
he  retired  to  Athens.     He  soonafter  return- 
ed, but  lived  in  perpetual  fear  o'assassination 
Augustus  courted  the  approbation  of  Cicero, 
id  expres=ed  his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  m 
he  Ton  ulfhip.     But  his  wish   was  not  sin- 
cere •  he  soon  forgot  his  former  professions  o 
friendship;  and  when  the  two  consuls    had 
b  rnkiiled  at  Mutina,  Augastusjomed his  in- 
terest to  that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvira  e 
w^ssoon  after  formed.     The  great  enmity 
which    Cicero   bore  to  Antony    was  fatal  to 
him;  and   Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidu, 
rtriumvirs,  to  destroy  all  cause  of  q"ar  el 
Ind  each  to  dispatch  his  enemies    produ     d 
(heir  list  of  proscription.     About  two  hun 
d  ed  were  doomed  to  death,  and  Cicero  was 
amon^  the  number  upon  the  list  of  Antony. 
l"°u=tus  yielded  a  man  to  whom  he  partly 
owe    his  gl-eatness,  and  Cicero  was  pursued 
by  Uie  emissaries  of  A"tony,  among  whom 
wis  Popihus,  whom  he  had  defended  upo- 
an  accusation  of  parricide      He  had  fled  m 
a  litter  towards  the  --^^aieta     and  wl- 

the  assassins  came  up  to  mm,  ne  pu 

out  ofthe  litter,  and  it  was  severed  f.omth 
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body  by  Herennius.  This  memorable  event 
happened  in  December,  43  B.  C.  after  the  en- 
joyment of  life  for  63  years,  11  months,  and 
five  days.  The  head  and  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hiiag  up  in 
the  Roman  forum  ;  and  so  inveterate  was 
Antony's  hatred  against  the  unfortunate  man, 
that  even  Fulvia,  the  triumvir's  wife,  wreak- 
ed her  vengeance  upon  his  head,  and  drew  the 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  and  bored  it  through 
repeatedly  with  a  gold  bodkin,  verifying  in 
this  act  of  inhumanity  what  Cicero  had  once 
observed,  that  no  animal  is  more  revengeful 
than  a  woman.  Cicero  has  acquired  more 
real  fame  by  his  literary  compositions  than 
by  his  spirited  exertions  as  a  Roman  senator. 
The  learning  and  the  abilities  which  he  pos- 
sessed have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age 
and  country,  and  his  style  has  al  wa3's  been  ac- 
counted as  the  true  standard  of  pure  latinity. 
The  words  nascilur poeta  have  been  verified 
in  his  attempts  to  write  poetry;  and  the  satire 
of  Martial,  Carmina  quod  scribit  mnsis  ei 
Apolline  nulla,  though  severe,  is  true.  He 
once  formed  a  design  to  write  the  history  of 
his  country,  but  he  was  disappointed.  He 
translated  many  of  the  GrepU  writers,  poets 
as  well  as  historians,  for  his  own  improve- 
ment. When  he  travelled  into  Asia,  he  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
age  ;  and  his  stay  at  Rhodes,  in  the  school  of 
the  famous  Molo,  conduced  not  a  little  to  per- 
fect his  judgment.  Like  his  countrymen  he 
was  not  destitute  of  ambition,  and  the  arro- 
gant expectations  with  which  he  returned 
from  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily  are  well  known. 
He  was  of  a  timid  disposition  ;  and  he  who 
shone  as  the  father  of  Roman  eloquence  ne- 
ver ascended  the  pulpit  to  harangue  with- 
out feeling  a  secret  emotion  of  dread.  His 
conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  is  far  from  that 
of  a  patriot ;  and  when  we  view  him,  du- 
bious and  irresolute,  sorry  not  to  follow  Pom- 
pey,  and  yet  afraid  to  oppose  Caesar,  the  judg- 
ment would  almost  brand  him  with  the  Udme 
of  coward.  In  his  private  character,  how- 
ever, Cicero  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  ; 
and  though  he  was  too  elated  with  prosperi- 
ty and  debased  by  adversity,  the  affability  of 
the  friend  conciliated  the  good  graces  of  all. 
He  married  Terentia,  whom  he  afterwards 
divorced,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  He  afterwards  married  a  young 
woman  to  whom  he  was  guardian  ;  and  be- 
cause she  seemed  elated  at  the  death  of  his 
daughter  TuUia,  he  repudiated  her.  The 
works  of  this  celebrated  man,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  tenth  part  is  scarce  aK- 
lant,  have  been  edited  by  the  best  scholars  in 
every  country.  [All  the  orations  pronounced 
by  Cicero  during  the  five  years  intervening 
between  his  election  to  the  quaestorship  and 
aedileship  have  perished,  except  that  for  M. 
TuUius.  the erorrfium  and  narratio  oi vf\i\ch 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  discoveries  of 
Maii,  in  the  Ambrosiaa  library  at  Vlilan. 
From  the  same  quarter  have  been  obtained 
many  other  reliques  of  the  eloquence  of  Ci- 
cero, among  the  most  important  of  which 


lare,  a  large  fragment  of  the  oratien  foe 
Scaurus,  and  detached  portions  of  that  de- 
livered against  Clodius  for  his  profanation  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Of  all  the 
lost  orations  the  two  most  regretted  are,  that 
in  defence  of  Cornelius,  and  the  speech  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  in 
quelling  the  disturbance  excited  by  the  lav/ 
of  Otho.  This  last  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  signal  victories  of  eloquence  over 
the  turbulence  of  human  passions,  while  lo 
the  former  Cicero  himself  frequently  alludes, 
as  among  tile  most  finished  of  liis  composi- 
tions. The  oration  for  Marcellus  is  main- 
tained by  many  to  be  a  spurious  performance. 
It  would  seem,  however,  after  weighing  all 
the  arguments  adduced  by  modern  critics, 
that  a  part  is  actually  genuine,  but  that  much 
has  been  subsequently  interpolated  by  some 
rhetorician  or  declaimer.  Of  the  Rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero,  the  most  admired  and  finish- 
ed is  the  dialogue  "  De  Oratore,^''  of  which 
Cicero  himself  highly  approved,  and  which 
his  friends  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  one 
of  the  happiest  of  his  productions.  In  the 
"  Orator  ice  Pa.iiliojies,'"  the  subject  is  the  art 
of  arranging  and  distributing  the  parts  of  an 
oration  so  as  to  adapt  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner to  their  proper  end,  that  of  moving  and 
persuading  an  audience.  In  the  dialogue  on 
famou.s  orators,  entitled  ''  Brulus,"  he  gives 
a  short  character  of  all  who  had  ever  flou- 
rished in  Greece  or  Rome  with  any  consider- 
able reputation  for  eloquence,  down  to  his 
own  time.  It  was  intended  as  a  fourth  and 
supplemental  book  to  :the  treatise  "  De  Ora- 
tore:"  The  "  Oralor"  addressed  to  Brutus, 
and  written  at  his  solicitation,  was  intended 
to  complete  the  two  works  just  mentioned. 
It  enlarges  on  the  favourite  topic  of  Cicero, 
which  had  already  been  partially  discussed 
in  the  treatise  "  De  Oratore,"  the  character 
of  the  perfect  orator,  and  seeks  to  confirm  his 
favourite  proposition  that  perfection  in  ora- 
tory requires  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
every  art.  It  is  on  the  merits  of  this  work 
in  particular  that  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  asserts  his  perfect  willingness  that  his 
reputation  should  be  staked.  The  '■'■  Topica" 
are  a  compend  of  the  Topica  of  Aristotle. 
The  treatise  "  De  Optimo  genere  Oralorum" 
was  originally  intended  as  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  celebrated  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  iEschines  "De  Corona."  The 
work  "  De  Inventione"  was  a  youthful  per- 
formance, and  that  addressed  to  Herennius,, 
according  to  the  best  autliorities,  never  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  With  respect  to  the 
other  works  of  Cicero,  the  treatise  "  De  Le- 
lus"  has  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  state, 
only  three  books  remaining,  and  these  disfi- 
ured  by  numerous  chasms  that  cannot  b.e 
supplied.  It  traces  tho  philosophic  principles 
of  jurisprudence  to  their  remotest  sources, 
sets  forth  a  body  of  laws  conformable  to  Ci- 
cero's idea  of  a  well  regulated  slate,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  treated  in  the  books  that 
are  lost  of  the  executive  power  of  the  ifiagis- 
(xates  and  the  rights  of  Ronjaa  citkeas;  Ti^e 
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treatise  "  De  Jinibus  bonorum  et  malorum'' 
is  written  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  and 
discusses  the  chief  goorf  and  ill  of  man  :  in  it 
Cicero  explains  the  several  opinions   enter- 
tained on  this  subject  by  the  sages  of  antiqui- 
ty.     The    "  AcademiccE.  Q^uasliones'''   relatp 
to   the  Academic  Philosophy,    whose   tenets 
Cicero  himself  had  embraced.     It  is  an  ac- 
count  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy.     In    the    "  Tusculancz    Dispula 
Hones"    fire  books   are  devoted  to  as   many 
differentquestions  of  philosophy,  bearing  the 
most  strongly  on  the  practice  of  life,   and  in- 
volving topics  the  most  essential  to  human 
happiness.     The   "  Paradoxn"  contain  a  de- 
fence of  six  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics.     The 
work  *'  De  iialura  Deoru7n"  embraces  a  full 
examination   of  the  various  theories  of  hea- 
then antiquity  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  to 
which  the  treatise   "  De  Divination e^''  may 
be  regarded   as   a  supplement.     The  essay 
"jDe  0/^cm"'onmoral duties, hasnot  unaptly 
been   styled  the  heathen  "  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  ;"  nor  have  the  dialogues    "  De  Senec- 
tule"  and  "  De  Amicitia,^''  been  incorrectly 
regarded  as  among  the  most  highly  iiaiehed 
and  pleasing  performances  of  which  any  Ian 
guage  can  boast.      We  have   to  Inmenl   the 
loss  of  the  treatises  "  De  Cansulatione,'''  (tha' 
which  we  have  under  this  title  beinga  patch 
ed-up  imposture  of  Sigonius,)  "  De  Gloria," 
and  that  entiled  "  Hortensius,"    in   which 
last  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  and  left  to  his  illustrious 
competitor  the  task  of  arraigning  them.     It 
was  this  book  which  first  led  St.   Austin  to 
the  study  of  Christian    philosophy  and   the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.     Cicero's  corres- 
pondence is  One  of  the  most  valuable  legacies 
bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.     The  collec- 
tion addressed  to  his  friends  is  full  of  politi- 
cal information  ;  the  letters  to  Atticus  pour 
tray,  besides  this,  the  mind  of  the  writer  in 
its  most  engaging  form,  in  all  the  frankne 
of  familiar  intercourse.     The  treatise  '■'•  De 
liepublica,^^  a  part  of  which  has  been  recent- 
ly discovered  by  Mai:,  a  work  so  highly  ex 
tolled  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  antiqui- 
ty,  does  not  seem  so  profound  a   treatise  as 
we  had  been  led  to  imagine,  if  indeed  it  be 
just  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion when  we  have  only  a  portion  of  it  in  our 
hands.]     The  most  valuable  editions  of  the 
works  complete,    are  that  of  Verburgius,  2 
vols.  fol.  Amst.  1724— that  of  Olivet,  9  vols. 
4to.  Geneva,    1758 — the  Oxford  edition   in 
10  voh.  4to.  1782— that  of  Lallemand,  12mo. 
14  vols.  Paris  apud  Barbou,  1768— [that  of 
Ernesti,   Halas,  1774-77,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  and 
that  of  Schiitz,  Lips.   1814,  &c.  in  16  vols, 
small  octavo.      This  last  edition   is  highly 
praised,  and  contains  the  fragnlents  of  Cicero's, 
orations  lately  discovered.     The  treatise  de 
Republica,  was  first  published  by  Mains  at 
Rome  in  1822,  and  re-published  in  London, 
1823     There  are  several  recent  editions  of  it 
srlso  in  Germany,  the  best  of  which  is  that 
ofMoser,  Franco/wrti,  1826,8vo.]     Plutarch 
'ih  tftloi'^fluintil. — Dio.  Ca'a'i. — Appian. — 
l'8f 


Florus. — C.^Nep.  in  Attic. — Eutrop. —  Cic 

&c. Marcus,  the  son  of  Cicero,  was  taken 

by  Augustus  as  his  colleague  in  the  coasulship. 
He  revenged  his  father's  death,  by  throwing 
public  dishonour  upon  the  memory  of  Anto- 
ny. He  disgraced  his  father's  virtues,  and 
was  so  fond  of  drinking,  that  Pliny  observes 
he  wished  to  deprive  Antony  of  the  honour 
of  being  the  greatest  drunkard  in  the  Roman 
empire.  Plut.  in  Cic. Quintus,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  orator,  was  Caesar's  lieutenant  iu 
Gaul,  and  ;  roconsul  of  Asia  for  three  years. 
He  was  proscribed  with  his  son  at  the  same 
time  with  his  brother  TuUy.  Plut.  in  Cic. — 
Appian 

CicoNES,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the 
Hebrus.  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
conquered  them,  nd  plundered  their  chief 
city  Ismarus  because  they  had  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  83, 1. 
15,  V.  313.— Firg.  G.  4,  v.  520,  &c.— Me/ff, 
2,  c.  2. 

CiLiciA,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
sea-coast,  south  of  Cappadocia  and  Lyca- 
onia,  and  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  east,  and 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  on  the  west.     It  was 

so  surrounded  by  rtcepand  rugged  mountains, 

that  a  few  men  might  defend  it  against  a 
whole  army,  there  being  but  three  narrow 
passes  leading  into  it,  the  Pyla;  Ciliciaj  on  the 
side  of  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  east  the  Py- 
Ise  Amanicae  and  Pylae  Syrise.  The  coun- 
try was  divided  into  Trachea  and  Campes- 
tris.  or  the  rugged  and  level  Cilicia.  The 
former  was  subsequently  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Isauria.  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  provinces  of  Asia,  ex- 
cepting the  western  part ;  which  however, 
though  barren,  was  famed  for  its  liorses.] 
The  inhabitants  enriched  themselves  by  pira- 
tical excursions,  till  they  were  conquered  by 
Pompey.  The  country  was  opulent,  and  was 
overned  by  kings,  under  some  of  the  Roman 
emperors  ;  but  reduced  into  a  province  by 
Vespasian.  Cicero  presided  over  it  as  a  pro- 
consul. It  receives  its  name  from  Cilix,  the 
son  of  Agenor.  [Bochart  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phoenician  word  Challekim,  signify- 
ing "  a  stone,"  a  term  which  well  suits  Cilicia 
Trachea,  which  to  this  day  is  called  by  the 
Turks  "  Tis-TVeleieth,'"  or,  "  the  stony  pro- 
vince." To  what  is  said  above  oftheCili- 
cians,  may  be  added,  that  they  were  rough  in 
their  manners,  unfair  in  their  dealings,  cruel, 
and  great  liars.  They  claimed  their  share  of 
the  proverb,  Tgia.  x.x7r7rct  kakhtth,  which  ap- 
plied to  the  Cretans,  Cappadocians,  andCili- 
cians.]  Apbllod.  3,  c.  l.—Varro.  R.  R. 
2,  c.  11. — Sueton.  in  Vesp.  Q.—Herodot. 
2,  c.  17,  34.— Jws/in.  11,  c.  11.— C?*r/.  3.  c.  4. 
—Plin.  5,  c.  27. Part  of  the  country  be- 
tween jJ^olia  and  Troas  is  also  called  Cilicia. 
Strab.  13,  calls  it  Trojan,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  Cilicia.     Plin.  5.  c.  27. 

CiLix,  a  son  of  Phoenix,  or,  according  to 
Herodotus,  of  Agenor,  who  after  seeking  in 
vain  his  sister  Europa,  settled  in  a  country 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cilicia.  Apol- 
lod.  3.  c.  l.—Herndnt.  7.  c,  91. 
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CiMBER,  TuLL.oneof  Caesar's  murderers. 
He  laid  hold  of  the  dictator's  robe,  which  was 
a  signal  for  the  rest  to  strike.  Plut.  in  Cces. 
CiMBRi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  invad- 
ed the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and 
were  conquered  by  Marius.  [They  occupied 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  or  modern  Jut- 
land.]    Flor.  3,  c.  3. 

CiMBRicuM  BELLUM,  was  begun  by  the 
Cimbri  Teutones  [and  Ambrones,]  by  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Roman  territories,  B.  C.  109- 
These  barbarians  were  so  courageous,  and 
even  desperate,  that  they  fastened  their  first 
ranks  each  to  the  other  with  cords.     [In  the 
first  battle  they  vanquished  the  consul  Papiri- 
us  Carbo;  in  another  they  defeated    M.  Ju- 
nius  Silanus,  another  consul;  in  a  third. L. 
Cassius ;   and  in  a  fourth,  M.  Aurelius  Scau- 
rus,  whom   they  took  prisoner  and  put  to 
death.     After  various  other  successes,  they 
were  defeated  by  the  valour  and  policy  of 
Marius  and  Catulus.]     Marius,  in  his  second 
consulship,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war  ; 
he  met  the  Teutones  at  Aquae  Sextise,  where, 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  he  left   dead   on 
the  field  of  battle  20,000,  and  took  90.000  pri 
soners,  B.  C.    102.     The   Cimbri,  who  had 
formed  another  army,  had  already  penetrat- 
ed into  Italy,  where  they  were  met  at  the  ri- 
ver Athesis,  by  Marius  and  his  colleague  Ca- 
tulus a  year  after.     An  engagement  ensued, 
and  140,000  of  them  were  slain.     This  last 
battle  put  an  end  to  this   dreadful   war,  and 
the  two  consuls  entered   Rome  in  triumph. 
[Marius,  if  we  credit  the  account  of  Plutarch 
who  quotes  the  lost  commentaries  of  Sylla, 
deserved  little  if  any  of  Ihe  credit  of  this  se- 
cond victory.  He  missed  his  way  in  the  field, 
in  consequence  of  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  which 
arose,  and  the  whole  brunt  of  the  action  fell 
upon  the  legions  of  Catulus.     A  hot  dispute 
arose  between  the  soldiers  of  the  two  com- 
manders, which  had  the  better  claim  for  the 
victory,  and  certain  ambassadors  from   Par 
ma,  who  were  present,  were  appointed  arbi- 
trators.    Catulus's  soldiers  led  them   to  the 
field  of  battle  to  see  the  dead,  and  clearly 
proved  that  they  had  been    killed   by  their 
javelins,  because  Catulus   had  taken  care  to 
have   the   shafts   inscribed   with   his   name. 
Nevertheless  the  whole  honour   of  the   day 
was  ascribed  by  the  Roman  populace  to  Ma- 
rius, on   account  of  his   former   victory  and 
present   authority.     He  declined,  however, 
the  honour  of  a  sole  triumph,  and  shared  it 
with  Catulus.]  Flor.  3,  c.  3.—Plin.  7,  c.  22, 
1.  17,0.  l.—Mela,2,c.2.—Paterc.  2,  c.   12. 
— Plut.  in  Mario. 

CiMiNus,  now  l^'zYerSe,  a  lake  and  mountain 
of  Etrurid.  Firg.  ^n.  7,v.  691.— Liv.  9,  c  3G. 
CiMMERii,  a  people  near  the  Palus  Mceo- 
tis,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares.  After  they  had 
been  master  of  the  country  for  28  years,  they 
were  driven  back  by  Alyattesking  of  Lydia. 
[The  Cimmerians  seem  to  have  been  a  north- 
ern nation,  driven  from  their  abodes  by  the 
Scythians,  and  compelled  to  seek  for  new  ha- 
I'itations.    Posidonius  makes  them  of  Ciiu- 


bric  or  German  origin.  Their  fir-t  appella- 
tion is  not  known  ;  that  of  Cimmerii,  they  ob- 
tained, it  is  said,  after  inhabiting  the  town  of 
Cimmerium  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  Cimmeri- 
an Bosporus.  This,  however,  seems  very  im- 
probable, as  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  gave  name  to  the  town  and  strait.  The 
country  bordering  on  the  Palus  Mceotis  and 
Bosporus,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Cim- 
merii, is  represented  by  the  ancients  as  inhos- 
pitable and  bleak,  covered  with  forests  and 
fogs  which  the  sun  could  not  penetrate. 
Hence,  according  to  some,  arose  the  expres- 
sion, Cimmerian  darkness.  Homer  places  his 
Cimmerians  beyond  the  Oceanus,  in  a  land  of 
continual  gloom,  and  immediately  after  them 
the  empire  of  the  shades.  This  poetic  fable, 
however,  is  like  that  of  Lycophron,  which 
Pliny  andotherscopy,  viz.  that  the  Cimmerii 
were  a  people  dwelling  near  the  lake  Avercua 
in  Italy,  in  whose  canton  the  sun  never  shines ; 
whereas  Strabo  represents  it  as  a  pleasant 
and  agreeable  district.  i;i(/.  Avernus.]  He- 
rodot.  1,  c.  6,  &c.  1.  4,  c.  1,  &c. 

Cimmerium,  [a  town  inlheinteriorofthe 
Tauric  Chersonese,  north    of  Mons  Cimme- 

rius,  now  £,?fct  AV/hi,  or,  the  old  Krim. 

.\  town  of  Italy  inCampania, near  lake  Aver- 
nus.j     Mda,  1.  c.  19. 

CiMMERius  Bosporus,  [yid.  Bosporus.] 
CiMOLUS,  [one  of  the  Cyclades,  north-east 
of  Melos.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Eehi- 
uusa  or  Viper's  Island,  from  the  number  of 
vipers  which  infested  it  before  it  was  inhabit- 
ed. It  produced  what  was  called  the  Cimolia 
terra,  a  species  of  earth  resembling,  in  some 
of  its  properties,  fullers  earth,  though  not  the 
same  with  it.  The  ancients  used  it  for  clean- 
ing their  clothes.  It  was  white,  dense,  of  a 
loose  texture,  mixed  with  sand  or  small  peb- 
bles, insipid  to  the  taste,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  Cimohis  is  now  A'lHio/i,  though  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  o(  ~'l'genliera.] 
Olid  Mel.  7,  v.  463.--Plin.  33,  c   16. 

CiMON,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  for  the  reformation  of  his  morals 
when  arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When 
his  father  died,  lie  was  imprisoned,  because 
unable  to  pay  the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the 
Athenians :  but  he  was  released  from  confine- 
ment by  his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.  [vid. 
Elpinice  and  Callias.]  He  behaved  witli 
great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Sclamis,  and 
rendered  himself  popular  by  his  muuificencs 
and  valour.  His  famous  exploit,  however, 
was  at  Mycale.  [This  battle  of  Mycale  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  one  fought  on  the 
same  day  with  the  action  at  Plataa.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  fought  ofi"the  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  near  the  river  Eurymedon.  vid. 
Euryrnedon  and  Mycale  ]  The  money  that 
he  obtained  by  his  victories  was  not  applied 
to  his  own  private  use ;  but  with  it  he  forti- 
fied and  embellished  the  city.  He  some  time 
after  lost  all  his  popularity,  and  was  banished 
by  the  Athenians,  who  declared  war  against 
the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  recalled  from 
his   exile,  and  at  his  return,  he  made  are 
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conciliation  between  Lacediemon  and  hi 
countrymen.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  f^arry  on  the  war  against  Persia  in  Eg^ypi 
and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  OOf^hips;  and  on 
the  coast  of  Asia,  he  gfave  battletothe  enemv, 
and  totally  ruined  their  fleet.  [  This  is  thf 
same  battle  alluded  to  above  under  the  nam 
of  Mycale.]  He  died  as  he  was  besiej^in- 
the  town  of  Citium  in  Cyprus,  B.  C.  449,  lu 
the  51st  year  of  his  age.  He  may  be  called 
the  last  of  the  Greeks,  whose  spirit  and 
boldness  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barbari- 
ans. He  was  such  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of 
totally  destroying  it;  and  in  his  wars,  he  had 
so  reduced  the  Persians,  that  they  promis- 
ed in  a  treaty,  not  to  pass  the  Chelidonian 
islands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach  within 
a  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas.  The 
munificence  of  Cimon  has  been  highly  extoll- 
ed by  his  biographers,  and  he  has  been  deser- 
vedly praised  for  leaving  his  gardens  open  to 
the  public.  TImcyd.  : ,  c  1 00  and  1 1 2. — Jus- 
tin. 2,  c.  \Q.—Dwd.  U.~Plut.  k  C.J^ep.  in 

Vila. A  Roman,  supported  in   pri?on   by 

the  milk  of  his  daughter. An   Athenian, 

who  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Ama 
zons  against  his  country. 

CiNciA  LEX,  was  enacted  by   M.  Cincius, 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  549.   By  it  no 
man  was    permitted  to  take  any  money  as 
gift  or  a  fee  in  pleading  a  cause.     Liv.  c.  4. 

L.  Q.  CiNCiXNATUs,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field, 
that  the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon 
this  he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret, 
and  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his 
countrymen  were  clos^^ly  besieged  by  thf 
Voisci  and  yEqui.  He  conquered  the  enemy, 
av^d  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  ;  and,  IG 
days  after  his  appointment,  he  laid  down  his 
office  and  retired  back  to  plough  his  fields. 
In  his  80th  year  he  was  again  summoned 
against  Prasneste  as  dictator;  and  after  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  he  resigned  the  absolute 
})ower  hp  had  enjoyed  only  21  days,  nobly 
disregarding  the  rewards  that  were  offered 
him  by  the  senate.  He  flourished  about  460 
years  before  Christ.  Liv.  3,  c.  26. — Flor.  1, 
0.  11.— C«c.  dn  Finib.  A.—Plin   18,  c.  3. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus.  a  prastor  o  Sici 
iy  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  an 
uals  in  Greek.     Dio7iys  Ilal.l- 

CiNEAS,  a  Thessalian,  minis' ev  and  friend 
to  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which 
he,  however,  could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyr- 
rhus that  the  Roman  senate  were  a  venera- 
ble assembly  of  kings;  and  observed,  that  to 
fight  -vrith  them,  was  to  fight  against  another 
Hydra.  He  was  of  such  a  retentive  memory, 
that  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he 
could  salute  every  senator  and  knight  by  his 
name.  Plin.  7,  c.  24. — Cic.  adFam.  9,  ep.25. 
CiNESiAS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thebes  in  IJoeo- 
tia,  who  composed  some  dithyrambic  verses, 
A  then. 

CI^fETHo^,  a  Spartan,  who  wrote  genealo- 
gical poems,  in  one  of  which  he  asserted  that 


Medea  had  a  son  by  Jason,  called  Medus,  and 
a  daughter  called  Eriopis.     Pans.  2,  c.  18. 

CiNGA,  now  Cinea,  a  river  of  Spain,  flow- 
ing from  the  Pyreneau  mountains  [through 
the  territories  of  the  Ilergetes.]  into  the  Ibe- 
rus,  L'ican.  i,  v.  21.— Coc*.  B.  C.  1,  c  48. 
CiNGULUM.  now  Cingoli,  a  town  of  Pice- 
num.  Pirn.  3,  c.  13.— Cres  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c. 
m.—Sil.  It.  10.  V.  34.— Cic.  Alt.  7,  ep.  11. 

L.  CoRiv.  CiNJVA,  a  Roman  who  oppress- 
ed the  republic  wij;h  his  cruelties,  and  was 
banished  by  Octavius  forattempting  to  make 
the  fugitive  slaves  free.  He  joined  himself 
to  larius  ;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  30 
legions,  he  filled  Rome  with  blood,  defeated 
his  enemies,  and  made  himself  consul  even  to 
a  fourth  time.  He  massacred  so  many  citi- 
zens at  Rome  that  his  name  became  odious : 
and  one  of  his  officers  assassinated  him  at  An- 
cona  as  he  was  preparing  war  against  Sylla. 
His  daughter  Cornelia  married  Juhus  Caesar, 
and  became  mother  of  Julia.  Plut.  in  Mar, 
Pomp.  &  Syll.—Lucan.  4,  v.  822. — Appian. 
Bell.  Civ.  \.—Flor.  3,  c.  2\.—Pattrc.2,  c  20. 

&c. — PlxU.  in  CcEs. One  of  Caesar's  mur- 

de  ers. C.  Helvius  Cinna.  a  poet  intimate 

with  Cae-ar.  He  went  to  attend  the  obse- 
quies of  Caesar,  and  being  mistaken  by  the 
populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was  torn  to 
pieces.  He  had  been  eight  years  in  compos- 
ing an  obscure  poem  called  Smyrna,  in  which 
he  made    mention  of  the   incest  of  Cinyras. 

Plui.  in  C(Es. A  grandson  of  Pompey.  He 

conspired  against  Augustus,  who  pardoned 
him,  and  made  hin.  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.     He  was  consul,  and  made  Augustus 

his  heir.     Dio. — Seneca  de  clem.  c.  9 A 

town  of  Italy,  taken  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Samuites. 

CiNxiA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
over  marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  untie 
the  girdle  of  new  brides. 

CiNYPHS  or  CiNYPS,  [a  small  river  of  Af- 
ricii,  below  Tripolis,  and  falling  into  the  sea 
south-west  of  the  promontory  of  Cephalae. 
It  owed  its  name,  according  to  Bochart,  to 
the  great  number  of  porcupines  in  the  adja- 
cent country.  It  flowed  from  a  hill  called  in 
Punic  Zachabari,  or  the  hill  of  the  Graces,  iu 
the  country  of  the  Macae.  vid.  iVIacaD.  It  is 
now  called  Wadi-Quaham.']  Virg.  G.  3,  v. 
312— Herodot.  4,  c.  198.— P/m.  5,  c.  4.— 
Martial.  7,  ep.  94. — Ovtd.  Met.  7,  v.  272, 1. 
15,  v.  155.— Lucan.  9,  v  787. 

Cinyras,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Paphus, 
who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Myrrha  fell  in  love 
with  her  father  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  her 
mother  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of 
Ceres,  she  introduced  herself  into  his  bed  by 
means  of  her  nurse.  Cinyras  had  by  her  a 
son  called  Adonis  ;  and  when  he  knew  the 
incest  he  had  committed,  he  attempted  to 
stab  his  daughter,  who  escaped  his  pursuit 
and  fled  to  Arabia,  where,  after  she  had 
brought  forth,  she  was  changed  into  a  tree, 
which  still  bears  her  name.  Cinyras,  accord- 
ing to  some,  stabbed  himself.  He  was  so 
rich  that  his  opulence,  like  that  of  Croesus 
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became  proverbial.     Ovid- Mtt.  10,  (ah.  9.— 
Plut.  in  Pandl.—Hygin.  fab.  242,  248,  &c 

Cios,  [a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  chain  of  Moun' 
Rho'^lope,  and  falling  into  the  Ister.  It  is  now 
the  EskKr.  D'Anville  calls  the  river  Ceseii-. 
— — A  river  and  town  of  Bithyuia.  Th 
town  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  father  oi 
Perses,  and  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who  called  it 
after  his  own  name,  Prusa.] 

CiRCEii,  [a  promontory  of  Latium,with  ^ 
town  of  the  same  name,  the  fubled  resideiic 
of  Circe.  The  adjacent  country  being;  ver- 
low,  gives  this  promontory  at  a  distance  thf 
appearance  of  an  island.  It  would  seem  tha 
Hesiod's  making  the  kings  of  the  Tyrrheni 
to  have  been  descended  from  Circe  and 
Ulysses,  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  island 
of  that  goddess  was  to  be  found  on  the  Ita- 
lian coast.  An  accidental  resemblance  in 
name  also  may  have  induced  many  to  select 
this  promontory  as  the  place  of  her  abode. 
Hotner's  account,  however,  of  the  isle  of 
Circe  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot.  The  isl- 
and was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  is  a  lofty 
promontory.  The  adjacent  sea  also  is  re- 
presented by  the  poet  as  boundless  to  the 
view,  which  is  not  the  case  as  regards  Cir- 
ceii.  vid  jEea.  The  promontory  is  now 
called  Monte  Circello,  and  was  famed  for  its 
oysters  in  the  time  both  of  Horace  and  Ju- 
venal.] Ovid.  Mel.  14,  v.  248.— Firg.  JEn. 
7,  V.  7^9.— Liv.  6,0.  17.— Cic.  K.  D.  .■!,  c.  19. 

Circe,  a  laughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  ce- 
lebrated for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  ve 
nomous  herbs.  She  was  sister  to  jEete?  kins: 
of  Colchis,  and  Pasiphae  the  wife  of  Miuo-. 
She  married  a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchi?, 
whoiii  she  murdered  to  obtam  his  kingdom. 
She  was  expelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried 
by  her  father  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  to  an 
island  called  iEea.  Ulysses,  at  his  returni 
from  the  Trojan  war,  visited  the  place  of  her 
residence;  and  all  his  companions,  who  rani 
headlong  into  pleasure  and  voluptuousness, 
were  changed  by  Circe's  potions  into  filthy 
swine.  Ulysses,  who  was  fortified  against  all 
enchantments  by  an  herb  called  moly,  which 
he  had  received  from  Mercury,  went  to  Circe, 
and  demanded,  sword  in  hand,  the  restoration 
of  his  companions  to  their  f(\rmer  state.  She 
complied,  and  loaded  tliehero  with  pleasures 
and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous  retreat. 
Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son,  called  Telego- 
nus,  or  two,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Agri- 
U3  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole  year  Ulysses 
forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms,  and  at  his 
departure,  the  nymph  advised  him  to  descend 
to  hell,  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresia- 
concerning  the  fates  that  attended  him.  Cir 
ce  showed  herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival, 
and  to  Picus.  vid.  Scylla  and  Picus.  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  fab.  1  and  5.~Horat.  1,  ep.  2,  1.  ], 
od.  n.—  Firg.  Ed.  8,  v.  10.— .Mn.  3,  v.  336, 
I.  7,  V.  10.  Scc.—H,t/gin.  fab.  \25.—Apollon. 
Arg.  A.—Honur.  Od.  10,  v.  136,  k.c.—Apol- 
lod.  1,  c.  9. — Hesiod.  Th.  956. — Strab   5. 

CiRCENSES  L0DI,  games  performed  in  the 
circus  at  Piome,    Thev  were  dedicated  to  the 


ifod  Census,  and  were  first  established  by  Ro- 
nnlus  at  the  rape  of  Sabines.  They  were 
n  imitation  of  the  Olympian  games  among 
lie  Greeks,  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were 
iften  called  the  great  games.  Their  original 
■Miie  was  Consualia,  and  they  were  first  call- 
-  I  Circenses  by  Tarquin  the  elder  after  he 
•rtd  built  the  Circus.  They  were  not  ap- 
;opriated  to  one  particular  exhibition,  but 
were  equally  celebrated  for  leaping,  wrest- 
iig,  throwing  the  quoit  and  javelin,  races  on 
t'.xit  as  well  as  in  chariots,  and  boxing.     Like 

e  Greeks,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
Pentathlum  or  Quinquertium  to  these  exer- 
eises.  The  celebration  continued  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  15th  of  September.  All 
giimes  in  general  that  were  exhibited  in  the 
Circus,  were  soon  after  called  Circensian 
ames.  Some  sea-fights  and  skirmishes,  call- 
ed by  the  Romans  Naumachiaj,  were  after- 
wards exhibited  there.   Firg.  Mn.  8,  v.  636. 

CjRcius,a  part  of  Mount  Taurus.     Plin. 

5,  c.  27. A    rapid  and  tempestuous  wind, 

frequent  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  unknown 
u  any  other  country.     Lucan.\,y  408. 

Circus,  a  large  and  elegant  building  at 
Rome,  where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited. 
There  were  about  eight  at  Rome  ;  the  first, 
called  Maximus  Circus,  was  the  grandest, 
raised  and  embellished  by  Tarquin  Priscus. 
[Its  figure  was  of  an  oblong  circular  form, 
whence  its  name  circus.  The  length  of  it 
was  3  furlongs  and  a  half,  i.  e.  437^  paces, 
or  2187.J  feet  ;  the  breadth  little  more  than 
one  furlong,  with  rows  of  seats  all  around, 
rising  one  above  another.  The  lowest  of  these 
'eats  were  of  stone,  and  the  highest  of  wood, 
where  separate  places  were  allowed  to  the 
■enators  and  equites.  It  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained at  least  150,000  persons,  or,  according 
to  others,  above  double  that  number;  accord- 
ng  to  Pliny,  250,000 ;  some  moderns  say 
380,000.  Its  circumference  was  one  mile.  It 
was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or  canal,  called 
Euripus,  10  feet  broad  and  10  feet  deep ;  and 
vith  porticoes  3  stories  high  ;  both  the  work 
of  Csesar.  The  canal  served  to  supply  it 
with  water  in  naval  exhibitions.] 

CiRis,  the  name  of  Scylla,  daughter  of 
Nisus,  who  was  changed  into  a  bird  of  the 
=amename.      Ovid.  Mt.  8,  v.  15!. 

CiRRHA  and  Cyrrha,  [a  maritime  town 
ofPhocis,  at  the  top  of  the  Sinus  Crisaeus. 
serving  as  a  port  to  Delphi,  and  being  60sta- 
ilia  distant  from  it.l 

CiRTHA  and  CiRTA,  [a  city  of  Numidia. 
about  48  miles  from  the  sea  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Ampsagas.  It  was  i.itended  as  the 
r.tyal  re-idence,  and  being  in  fact  the  only 
rity  originally  in  the  country  and  erected  by 
(Carthaginian  workmen,  it  hence  took  the 
Punic  name  of  Carfha,  or,  ''  the  city''.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Syphax,  Masinissa,  and 
the  other  rulers  of  the  land.  When  Ccesar 
had  landed  m  Africa,  and  was  ingrea  danger 
of  being  overpowered  by  Scipio  and  Juba,  a 
certain  Sittius,  who  had  fled  from  Rome  into 
Africa,  and  was  roaming  about  the  latter 
country  with  a  predatory  band,  having  made 
1*^.3 
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a  sudden  attack  upon  Cirla,  took  it,  and  com- 
pell  .J  Juba  to  return  and  defend  his  king- 
dom Caesar  being  thus  relieved,  when  th-^ 
war  was  over,  gave  Cirta  as  a  reward  to 
Sittius  with  a  pari  of  the  adjacent  country 
The  city  now  changed  its  name  to  Sitlianorum 
Coluuia.  In  the  time  of  the  empeior  Coii- 
stanline,  having  suffered  much  on  account  of 
its  fidelity  to  that  prince,  he  repaired  and  re- 
emliellished  it,  giving  it  the  name  of  Coii- 
stantma.  This  name  remains  with  a  slight 
variation  to  the  present  day,  and  the  small 
city  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal is  still  called  Cosantma  ]   Slrab.  7. 

CisalpIna  Gallia,  [rid.  Gallia.] 

CisPADANA  Gallia,  [rid.  Gallia.] 

CissEis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  a? 
daugliter  of  Cisseus. 

Cjsseus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  father  of  Hecu- 
ba, according  to  some  authors,  f-irg.  JEn.l, 
V.  320. 

CiSSA.  \_vid.  Susiana.] 

Cissus,  [a  town  and  mountain  of  Macedo- 
nia, south  of  Thessalonica.] 

CiSTENiE,  a  town  of  jEolia A  town  of 

Lycia.     Mela,  1,  c.  18. 

CiTHTERON,  a  king  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  situate  at  the  south  of 
the  river  Asopus,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter  and 
the  Muses.  Actajon  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  dogs  on  this  mountain,  andHerculeskill- 
ed  there  an  in.mense  lion.  [Here  also  the 
infant  ffidipus  was  exposed.  It  v/as  midway 
between  Thebes  and  Corinth.]  Firg.  JEn 
4,  V.  203.— Apollod.  %  c.  A.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 
Slrab.  9.—Paus.  9,c.  l,k.c.—Plin.  4,  c.  7.- 
Ptol.  3.  c.  15. 

CiTHARiSTA,  [a  harbour  of  Gallia  Narbo 
nensis,  now  the  port  of  Cireste.] 

CiTiuM,  now  Chilti,  a  town  of  Cyprus, 
■where  Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  against 
Egypt.  [It  was  the  birth-place  of  Zeno.  Jo- 
sephus  says  that  it  Ivas  built  by  CMltim  the 
son  of  Javan.]  Plul.  m  Cum. — Thucyd.  l,c. 
112. 

J.  CiviLiS,a  powerful  Batavian,  who  rais- 
ed a  sedition  against  Galba,  &.c.  Tacit.  Hist 
1,  c.  59. 

Cladeus,  a  river  of  Elis,  passing  near 
Olympia,  and  honoured  next  to  the  Alpheus, 
[into  which  it  fell.]     Pans.  5,  c.  7. 

Clanius  or  Clanis,  a  river  of  Campania, 
[rising  near  Abella,  on  the  confines  of  Samni- 
um,  and  falling  into  the  sea  below  Vultur- 
Jium.  It  is  now  the  Agno.'\   Firg.  G.  2,  v.  225. 

A  river  of  Etruria,  now  Chiaca,  [rism-, 

near   Arretium,  and    falling  into  the   Tiber, 
north-^as'  of  Vulsinii.] 

Clarus,  or  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  fa- 
mous for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  built 
by  Manto  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  fled 
from  Ihebes,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Epigoni.  irhe  was  so  afflicted  with  her 
misfortunes,  that  a  lake  was  formed  with  her 
tears,  where  she  first  founded  the  oracle. 
Apollo  was  from  thence  surnamed  Clarius, 
Strab.  14.— Pans.  7,  c.  2.—Mtla,  1,  c.  7.— 

Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  516. An  island   of  the 
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/Egean,  between  Tencdos  and  Scios.  Thucyd. 
3,  c.  33. 

Clastiditjm,  now  Schiateszo,  a  town  of 
Liguria.     Strab.  5.—Liv.  32,  c.  29. 

Claudia,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  Clausus,a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
it  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots  in  the 
republic;  and  it  is  particularly  recorded  that 
ther.>  were  not  less  than  28  of  that  family 
who  were  invested  with  the  consulship,  five 
with  the  office  of  dictator,  and  seven  with 
that  of  censor,  besides  the  honour  of  six  tri- 
umphs.    Suetoji.  in  Tib.  1. 

Claudia,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  incon- 
tinence. To  show  her  innocence,  she  offered 
to  remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the  im- 
age of  Cybele  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one 
of  the  shallow  places  of  the  river.  This  had 
already  baffled  the  efforts  of  a  number  of 
men  ;  and  Claudia,  after  addressing  her  pray- 
ers to  the  goddess,  untied  her  girdle,  and 
with  it  easily  dragged  after  her  the  ship  to 
shore,  and  by  this  action  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted. P"ai.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Propert.  4,  el. 
12,  V.  52.— Ital.  17,  v.  35.  — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 
315,  ex  Ponlo.  1,  ep.  2,  v.  144. A  step- 
daughter of  M.  Antony,  whom  Augustus 
married.  He  dismissed  her  undefiled  imme- 
diately after  the  contract  of  marriage,  on  ac- 
count of  a  sudden  quarrel   with  her  mother 

Fulvia.     Sueton.  in  Aug.  62. The  wifeof 

Metellus  Celer,  sister  to  P.  Claudius  and  to 

Appius  Claudius. A  Roman  road  [which 

branched  off  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  at  the 
Pons  Mulvius,  near  Rome,  and  proceeding 
through  the  more  inland  parts  of  Etruria, 
and  joined  the  Via  Aureliaat  Lucca.]  Ovid.  1 , 
ex  Pont.  el.  8,  v.  44. A  tribe  which  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Appius  Claudius,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  with  a  large  body  of  attend- 
ants. Liv.  2,  c.  16. Antonia,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Claudius,  married  Cn. 
Fompey,  whom  Messalina  caused  to  be  put 
to  death.  Her  second  husband,  Sylla  Faus- 
tus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  was  killed  by 
Nero,  and  she  shared  his  fate  when  she  re- 
fused to  marry  his  murderer. 

Claudia  lex,  de  comitiis,  was  enacted  bv 
M.  CI.  Marcellus,  A.  U.  C.  703.  [It  ordained 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand  can- 
didate for  an  office  while  absent ;  thus  taking 
from  Caesar  the  privilege  granted   him   by 

the   Pompeian  law.] Another,  de  usurd, 

[by  the  emperor  Claudius,]  which  forbade 
people  to  lend  money  to  minors  on  condition 
of  payment  after  the  decease  of  their  parent.":. 
Another,  de  negotiatione,  by  Q.  Claudi- 
us the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  535.  It  forbade  any 
senator,  or  father  of  a  senator,  to  have  any 
vessel  containing  above  300amphorje,  for  fear 
of  their  engaging  themselves  in  commercial 
schemes.  The  same  law  also  forebade  the 
same  thing  to  the  scribes  and  the  attendants 
of  the  quaistors,  as  it  was  naturally  supposed 
that  people  who  had  any  commercial  cennec- 
tions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their  trust,  nor 

promote  the  interest  of  the  state. Another, 

A.  U.  C.  576,  to  order  the  allies  to  return  to 
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their  respective  cities,  after  their  names  were 

earolled.     Liv.  41,  c.  9. Another,  to  take 

away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  from 
the  colonists  which  Ceesar  had  carried  to 
Novi-comum.     Sueton.  in  Jul.  28. 

CiiAnDiJE  AQ.1T.E,  the  first  water  brought 
to  Rome  by  means  o!  an  aqueduct  erected  by 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  441. 
Eutrop.  2,  c.  4:.— Liv.  9,  c.  29. 

Claudianus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  [in  the  age  of  Theodo- 
sius  and  his  sons  Honorius  and  Arcadius,] 
who  seems  to  possess  all  the  majesty  of  Virgil 
without  being  a  slave  to  the  corrupted  style 
which  prevailed  in  his  age.  Scaliger  observes, 
that  he  has  supplied  the  poverty  of  his  mat- 
ter by  the  purity  of  his  language,  the  happi- 
nci^s  of  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of 
his  numbers.  [His  poems,  however,  display 
great  inequalities  of  genius  ;  he  olten  fla^s  in 
the  midst  of  his  finest  passages,  and  in  his 
longer  poems  especially,  falls  ofi' generally  be- 
fore he  reaches  the  conclusion.]  As  he  was 
the  favourite  of  Stilicho,  he  removed  from 
the  court  when  his  patron  was  disgraced. 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement 
and  learned  ease.  His  poems  on  Rufinus 
and  Eutropius,  [whom  he  severely  satirises 
as  being  the  rivals  of  his  patron  Stilicho.] 
seem  to  be  the  best  of  his  compositions.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Burman, 
4to.  2  vols.  Amst.  1760,  and  that  of  Gesner, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1758. 

Claudiopoms,    a   town    of   Cappadocia. 

Plin.  5,  c.  24. [Another  in  Bithynia — in 

Isauria — in  Cataonia,  &c.] 

Claudius  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero,)  son  of 
Drusus,  Livia's  second  son,  succeeded  as  em- 
peror of  Rome  after  the  murder  of  Caligula, 
whose  memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate. 
He  made  himself  popular  for  awhile,  [but 
soon,  under  the  guidance  of  Messalina,  who 
possessed  the  most  absolute  control  over  him, 
he  became  a  cruel  and  bloody  tyrant.]  He 
passed  over  into  Britain,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  victories  which  his  generals  had 
won,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by 
favourites  whose  licentiousness  and  avarice 
plundered  the  state,  and  distracted  the  pro- 
vinces. He  married  four  wives,  one  of  whom, 
called  Messalina,  he  put  to  death  on  account 
of  her  lust  and  debauchery.  He  was  at  last 
poisoned  [by  his  niece  Agrippma,  whom  he 
bad  married  after  the  death  of  Messalina, 
and  who  wished  to  raise  to  the  throne  her 
son  Nero  by  a  former  marriage,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Brittanicus,  the  son  and  lawful  heir  of 
Claudius  ;  which  she  effected.]  The  poison 
was  conveyed  in  mushrooms  ;  but  as  it  did 
not  operate  fast  enough,  his  physician,  by  or- 
der of  the  empress,  made  him  swallow  a  poi- 
soned feather.  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age,  13  October,  A.  D.  54,  after  a  reign  of 
J3  years  ;  distinguished  neither  by  humanit 
nor  courage,  but  debased  by  weakness  and 
irresolution.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nero. 
Tacit.  Ann.W,  kc.—Dio.  60— Juv.  6,  v.  6 1 9 . 

■ — Suet,  in  vita. The  second  emperor  of 

that  name  was  a  Dalmatiao,  who  suQi;6ecled 
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Gallienus.  [He  defeated  the  Goths,  who  had 
passed  over  into  Greece,  to  the  number  of 
300,000  men,  in  two  bloody  battles,  and  des- 
troyed nearly  all  their  vast  force.  A  pesti- 
lence, however,  which  had  broken  out  among 
the  Gothic  fugitives,  carried  him  off  at  Sirmi- 
um,  after  a  short  but  splendid  reign  of  two 
years.]  The  excellence  of  his  character, 
marked  with  bravery,  and  tempered  with  jus- 
tice and  benevolence,  is  wellknownby  these 
words  of  the  senate,  addressed  to  him  :  Clau- 
di  Auguste,  tu  frater,  tu  paler,  lu  amicus,  tu 

bonuf  senator,  tu  vcre  jirinceps. Nero,  a 

consul,  with  Liv.  Saliuator,  who  defeated 
and  killed  Asdrubal  near  the  river  Metaurus, 
after  he  had  passed  from  Spain  into  Italy 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Annibal.  Lir. 
27,  Szc.—FIorat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  Sl.—Suel.  m  Tib. 

The  father  of  the  emperor    Tiberius, 

quajstor  to  Caisar  in  the  wars  of  Alexandria. 

I'ontius,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 

conquered  the  Romans  atFurcffiCaudinse,  and 
made  them  pass   under  the  yoke.   Liv.9,c. 

1.  &c. App.  Caecus,  a  Roman  censor,  who 

huilt  an  aqueduct  A.U.C  441,  which  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  Tusculum.  It  was  the 
first  that  was  brought  to  the  city  from  the 
country.  Before  his  age  the  Romans  were 
satisfied  with  the  waters  oS  the  Tiber,  or  ol" 
the  fountains  and  wells  in  the  city.  [vid.  Ap-. 
pius.]     Liv.  9,  c.  29.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  203. 

— Cic.de.  sen.  6. Tiberius  Nero,  was  elder 

brother  of  Drusus,  and  son  of  Livia  Drusilla, 
who  married  Augustus  after  his  divorce  ol" 
Scribonia.  He  married  Livia,  the  emperor's 
(laughter  by  Scribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the 
empire  by  the  name  of  Tiberius,  vid.  Tibe- 
rius.    Horat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  2. The  name  of 

Claudius  is  common  to  many  Roman  consuls 
and  other  officers  of  state  ;  but  nothing  is  re- 
corded of  them,  and  their  name  is  but  barely 
mentioned.     Liv. 

Claviger,  a  surname  of  Janus,  from  his 
being  represented  with  a  key.  Orid.  Fast.  1, 
V.  228.  Hercules  received  also  thatsurname, 
as  he  was  armed  with  a  club.  Ovid-  Met. 15, 
V.  284. 

CLAUSUS,or  Claudius,  a  king  of  the  Sa- 
bines  who  assisted  Turnus  against  jEneas. 
He  was  the  progenitor  of  that  Ap.  Claudius 
who  migrated  to  Rome,  and  became  the  found- 
er of  the  Claudian  family.  F^trg.  ^n.  7,  v, 
707, 1.  10,  V.  345. 

Ci^AZQ-MtTSJE.  and  Clazomena,  [a  city 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  the  .^gean  sea, 
west  of  Smyrna.  There  were  two  cities 
of  this  name ;  the  more  ancient  stood  on  the 
continent,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  the 
lonians  to  resist  the  Persians.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Coe-sus,  however,  they  were  terrified, 
and  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  island,  where 
they  built  the  second  Clazomenae  so  oftep 
mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Alexander, 
according  to  Pausanias,  joined  it  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a  causeway  250  paces  long ;  from 
which  time  it  was  reckoned  among  the  cities 
on  the  continent.  Augustus  greatly  embel- 
lished it,  and  was  styled,  on  some  medals,  its 
founder,  thrduglj  flattery.  Auaxag^ras  wa^ 
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bora  here.  On  or  near  its  site  stands  the 
small  town  oi  Dourlak,  or  Vourla.']  Mela,  1 
c.  17.— P/m.  5,  c.  29.— Strab.  14.— Z-iy.  38, 
c.  39. 

Cleanthes,  [a  stoic  philosopher  of  Asso 
in  Lydia,  disciple  of  Zeno.  After  the  death  of 
Zeno,  his  school  was  continued  by  Cleanthes. 
His  first   appearance  was   in    the  character 
of  a  wrestler.     In   this    capacity  he   visited 
Athens,  where  the  love  of  philosophy  was  dif 
fused  through  all  ranks  of  people.     He  soon 
caught  the  general  spirit,  and  though  he  wa: 
possessed  of  no    more  than  four  rfr«c/iJ«cB,  he 
determined  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
some  eminent  philosopher.     His  first  master 
wasCrates, the  Academic.    He  afterwards  be 
came  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  a  celebrated  ad- 
vocate of  his  doctrines.     By  night  he   drew 
water  as  a  common   labourer  in   the   public 
gardens,  that  he  might  have  leisure  in  the  day- 
time to  attend  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
Athenian  citizens  observing,  that,  though  he 
appeared  strong  and  healthy,  he  had  no  visi- 
ble means  of  subsistence,  summoned  him  be- 
fore the   Areopagus,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  city,  to  give  an  account  ot  his  mmner  oi 
living.     Upon  this  he  produced  the  gardener 
for  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a  woman  for 
whom  he  ground  meal,  as  vvitnessess  to  prove 
that  he  subsisted  by  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
The  judges  of  the  court  were  struck  with 
such  admiration  of    his  conduct,  that    they 
ordered  ten  mince  to  be  paid  him  out  of  the 
public  treasury  ;  which,  however,  Zeno  would 
not  suffer  him  to  accept.     Antigonus  after- 1 
wards  presented   him   with   three  thousand 
miniB.     From  the  manner  in  which  this  phi 
losopher   supported   himself,  he    was  called 
(PgsavTXOc,    or,  the  well-drawer.     For    many 
years  he  was  so  very  poor  that  he  was  com 
pelled  to  write  the  heads  of  his  master's  lec- 
tures on  shells  and   bones  for  the  want  of 
money  to  buy  better  materials.     He  remain- 
ed, however,  notwithstanding  every  obstacle, 
a  pupil  of  Zeno  for  nineteen  years.     His  na- 
tural faculties  were  slow  ;  but  resolution  and 
perseverance  enabled  him  to  overcome  every 
difficulty  ;  and,  at  last,  he  became  so  complete 
a  master  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  as  to  be  per 
fectly  well  qualified  to  succeed  Zeno.     Hi 
fellow-disciples  often   ridiculed  him   for  his 
dullness,  by  calling  him  an  ass ;  but  his  an- 
swer was  that  if  he  were  an  ass,  he  was  better 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  Zeno's   doctrine. 
He  wrote  much, but  none  of  his  writings  re- 
main except  a  most  beautiful  hymn  to  Jupi- 
ter, preserved  in   the  Anthology.     After  his 
death,  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue  in 
honour  of  him  at  Assus.     It  is  said  that   he 
starved  himself  in  his  90th  year,  B.  C.  240.] 
Strab.  12.— Cic.de  Finib-  2,  c.  69,1.  4,  c  7. 

Clearchus,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
tus,  who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato's  pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sovereign  power  during  twelve  years,  353 

B.  C.    Justin.  16,  c.  A.—Diod.  15. The 

second  tyrant  of  Heraclea  wf  that  name  died 

B.  C.  288.— ^A  Lacedaemonian  sent  to  aid 
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the  Byzantines.  He  was  recalled,  but  refused 
to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus  the  younger.  [Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  he,  together  wilh  the  other  Greek 
commanders,  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  and  put  to  death.] 

iJiod.    14. A  disciple   of  Aristotle,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  tactics,  &c.     Xenoph. 

Clemkns  Romanus,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St. 
Paul.  Several  spurious  compositions  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is 
his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  qui- 
et the  disturbances  that  had  arisen  there.  It 
has  been  much  admired.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Wotton,  8vo.  Cantab.  1718. Ano- 
ther of  Alexamiria,  called  from  thence  Alex- 
andrinus,-who  flourished  206  A.D.  His  works 
^re  various,  elegant,  and  fall  of  erudition; 
th»  best  edition  of  which  is  Potter's,  2  vols, 
folio,  Oxon.  1715. 

Cleobis  and  Biton,  two  youths,  sons  of 
Cydippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos, 
When  oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw 
their  mother's  chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno, 
they  put  themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew 
it  45  stadia  to  the  temple,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated 
the  mother  on  account  of  the  filial  afiiection 
of  her  sons.  Cydippe  entreated  the  goddess 
to  reward  the  piety  of  her  sons  with  the  best 
gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a  mortal.  They 
went  to  rest,  and  awoke  no  more  ;  and  by  this 
the  goddess  showed  that  death  is  the  only 
true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man. 
The  A  rgives  raised  them  statues  at  Delphi. 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  47.— Fa/.  Max.  5,  c.  4.— ife- 
rodot.  1,  c.  31. — Plut.  de  Cons,  ad  ^pol. 

CleobulIjva,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  re- 
markable for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment, 
and  courage.  She  composed  aenigmas,  some 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them 
runs  thus  :  "  A  father  had  12  children,  and 
these  12  children  had  each  30  white  sons,  and 
30 black  daughters,  who  are  immortal,  though 
they  die  every  day."  In  this  there  is  no  need 
of  an  ffidipus  to  discover  that  there  are  12 
months  in  the  year,  and  that  every  month 
consists  of  30  days  and  of  the  same  number 
of  nights.     Laert. 

Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindos,  famous 
for  the  beautiful  shape  of  his  body.  He  wrote 
some  few  verses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  564.  Diog.  in  vila. — Plul.  in 
Symp. 

Cleombrotus,  son  of  Pausanias,  a  king 
of  Sparta,  after  his  brother  Agesipolis  1st. 
He  made  war  against  the  Boeetians,  and  lest 
he  should  be  suspected  of  treacherous  com- 
munication wilh  Epaminondas,  he  gave  that 
eneral  battle  at  Leuctra,  in  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  his  army  destroyed,  B.   C.  371. 

Dtod.  15 — Pmis.  9,  c.   13. — Xenoph. A 

on-in-law  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  who, 
for  awhile,  usurped  the  kingdom  after  the 
expulsion  of  his  father-in-law.  When  Leoni- 
das was  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  banished  ; 
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Efnd  his  wife  Ghelonis,  who  had  accompanied 
her  father,  now  accompanied  her  husband  in 
his  exile.    Paus.  3,  c.  6. — Plat,  in  ^^g.  and 

Cleom. A  youth  of  Ambracia,  who  threw 

himself  into  the  sea  after  readings  Plato'strea- 
tise  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Cic.  tn 
Tusc.  l,c.  34:.— Ovid,  in  lb.  493. 

Cr.EOMEDES,  a  famous  athlete  ofAstyp'i- 
laea,  above  Crete,  lu  a  combat  at  Oiym.ia 
he  killed  one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with 
his  fist.  On  account  of  this  accidental  murder, 
hewasdeprivedof  the  victory,  and  he  became 
delirious.  On  his  return  to  Astypalsea,  he  en- 
tered a  school,  and  pulled  down  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  roof,  and  crushed  to 
death  60  boys.  He  was  pursued  with  stones, 
and  he  fled  for  shelter  into  a  tomb,  whose 
doors  he  so  strongly  secured,  that  his  pursuers 
were  obliged  to  break  them  for  access.  When 
the  tomb  was  opened,  Cieomedes  could  not 
be  found  either  dead  or  alire.  The  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  consulted,  and  gave  this  answer, 
Ultimus  lieroum  Cieomedes  Astypalans.  Upon 
this  they  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  god. 
Paus.  6,  c.  9- — Plut.  in  Rom. 

Cleomenes  1st,  kingof  Sparta,  conquered 
the  Argives,  and  burnt  5000  of  them  by  setting 
fire  to  a  grove  where  they  had  fled,  and  freed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisisiratidae. 
By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  Dema- 
ratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate, 
because  he  refused  to  punish  the  people  o, 
JEg^na,  who  had  deserted  the  Greeks.  He 
killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  madness,  491  B.  C. 

Herodot.  5,  6,  and  7. — Pan.s.  8,  c.  3,  &c. 

The  2d,  succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  2d. 
He  rei2.ned  6 1  years  in  the  greatest  tranquil- 
lity, and  was  fatlierto  Acrotatus  and  Cleony- 
mus,  and  was  succeeded  by  Areus  Ist,  son  of 
Acrotatus.  Paus.  3,  c.  6. The  3d,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Leonidas.  He  was  of  an 
enterprising  spirit,  and  resolved  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full  force, 
by  banishing  luxury  and  iutemperaoce.  He 
killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poison  his 
royal  colleague  Eurydamides,  and  made  his 
own  brother,  Euclidas,  king,  against  the  laws 
of  the  state,  which  forebade  more  than  one  of 
the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne.  He 
made  war  against  the  Achaeans,  and  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Achaeans,  who  supposed  himself 
inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his 
assistance;  and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia,B.  C.  222. 
retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  I'tolemy 
Euergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had 
fled  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with 
great  cordiality  ;  but  his  successor,  weak  and 
suspicious,  soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of  this 
noble  stranger,  and  imprisoned  hira.  Cle- 
omenes, with  12  friends,  forced  the  place 
where  he  was  confined,  but  finding  escapefrom 
the  city  impracticable,  they  slew  each  other, 
and  Cleomenes'  body  was  flayed,  and  exposed 
on  a  cross,  B.  C.  219.  Polj/h.  Q.— Plut.  in 
titd. — Justin.  28,  c.  4. 

Cleon,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  original- 
ly a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of 


the  state,  by  his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He 
took  Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  after  distinguish- 

;  himself  in  several  engagements,  he  was 
killed  at  .\mphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Bra- 
sidas  the   Spartan  general,  422  B.C.     Thu- 

ryd.  3,  4,  &c. — Diod.    12. An   orator  of 

Halicarnassus,  who  composed  an  oration  for 
Lysauder,  in  which  he  intimated  the  propri- 
eiy  of  making  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  elective, 
C.  Kep.  and  Pint,  in  Lys. 

Cleon.e  and  Cleona,  a  city  of  Argolis, 
•etween  Corinth  and  Argos,  Hercules  killed 
the  lion  of  Nemaea  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
thence  it  is  called  Cleonaeus,  It  was  made  a 
constellation.  Stat.  4.  Sylv.  4,  v.  28. — Ovid. 
Met.  6,  V.  417.— Si/.  3,  v.  32.— Paus.  2,  c.  15. 

— Plin.  36,  c,  5. A  town   of  Phocis. 

[Another  in  Arcadia, Another  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Athos-] 

CleonIca,  a  young  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pauanias,  kingof  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a 
burning  lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden 
noise,  and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he 
seized  his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica  before 
he  knew  who  it  was.  Cleonica  often  appear- 
pd  to  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  pro- 
per expiation  to  her  manes.  Paus.  7,  c  17. 
—Pint,  in  Cim.  &c, 

Cleonymus,  a  son  of  Cleomenes  2d,  who 
called  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  because 
Areus,  his  brother's  son,  had  lieen  preferred 
to  him  in  the  succession  ;  but  the  measure 
was  unpopular,  and  even  the  women  united 
to  repel  the  foreign  prince.  His  wife  was 
unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and  committed  adulte- 
ry with  Acrotatus.     Plut.  in  Pyrrh. — Paus. 

I,  c.  3. A  person  so  cowardly  that  Clto- 

nymo  timidior  became  proverbial. 

Cleopatra,  the  grand-daughter  cf  Atta-  . 
lus.  betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after 
he  had  divorced  Olympias,  When  Philip 
was  murdered  by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was 
seized  by  order  of  Olympias  and  put  to 
death.     Diod.  16. — Justin.  9,c,  7. — Plut.  in 

Pyrrh. A  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

who  married  Perdicras.  and  was  killed  hv 
Antigonus,  as  she  attempted  to  fly  to  Ptolemy 
Id  Egypt.     Diod.  16  and  20.— Justin.  9,  c.6, 

I.  13,  c.  6. ^    wife  of  Tigranes,  king  of 

Armenia,  sister  of  Mithridates.     Justin.  38, 

c.  3. A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 

who  married  Alexander  Bala,  and  afterwards 
Nicanor.  She  killed  Seleucus,  Nicanor's  son, 
because  he  ascended  the  throne  without  her 
consent.  She  was  suspected  of  preparing  poi- 
son for  Antiochus  her  son,  and  compelled  to 

drink  it  herself,   B.  C.  120. A  wife   and 

sister  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who  raised  her 
son  Alexander,  a  minor,  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  in  preference  ta  his  elder  brother  Pto- 
lemy Lathurus,  whose  interest  the  people  fa- 
voured. As  Alexander  was  odioas,  Cleopa- 
tra suffered  Lathurus  to  ascend  the  throne,  on 
condition,  however,  that  he  should  repudiate 
his  sister  and  wife,  called  Cleopatra,  and  mar- 
ry Seleucia,  his  younger  sister.  She  after* 
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•wards  raised  her  favourite  Alexander  to  the 
llirone  ;  but  her  cruelties  were  so  odious  thai 
he  fled  to  avoid  her  tyranny.  Cleopatra  laid 
snares  for  him  :  and  when  Alexander  heard 
jt  he  put  her  to  death.  Justin.  39,  c.  .3  and  4. 

A  queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 

Auletes,  and  sister  and  wife  to  Ptolemy  Dio- 
nysius,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her 
cunning.  She  admitted  Cajsar  to  her  arms, 
to  influence  him  to  give  her  the  kingdom  iw 
preference  to  her  brother,  who  had  expelk-! 
her,  and  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Caesanoii. 
As  she  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his 
expedition  to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  ap- 
pear before  him.  She  nrrayed  herself  in  the 
most  magnificent  apparel,  and  appeared  be- 
fore her  judge  in  the  most  captivating  attire 
Her  artifice  succeeded  ;  Antony  became  ena- 
moured of  her,  and  publicly  marriedher,  for- 
getful of  his  connections  vpith  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus.  He  gave  her  the  greatest 
part  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  This  behaviour  was  the  cause  of 
a  rupture  between  Augustus  and  Antony  ; 
and  these  two  celebrated  Romans  met  at  Ac- 
tium,  where  Cleopatra,  by  tlying  with  sixty 
sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  Antony,  and  he 
was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had  retired  into 
Egypt,  where  soon  after  Antony  followed  her. 
Antony  killed  himself  upon  the  false  informa- 
tioM  that  Cleopatra  was  dead  ;  and  as  his 
wound  was  not  mortal,  he  was  carried  to  the 
queen,  who  drew  him  up  by  a  cord  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  monument  where  she 
had  retired  and  concealed  herself.  Antony 
soon  after  died  of  his  wounds,  and  Cleopatra, 
after  she  had  received  pressing  invitations  from 
Augustus,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of 
love,  destroyed  herself  Dy  the  bite  of  an  asp, 
not  to  fall  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  She 
had  previously  attempted  to  stab  herself,  and 
had  once  made  a  resolution  to  starve  herself 
Cleopatra  was  a  Voluptuous  and  extra vagaui 
woman,  and  in  one  of  the  feasts  she  gave  to 
Antony  at  Alexandria,  she  melted  pearls  into 
her  drink  to  render  her  entertainment  more 
sumptuous  and  expensive.  She  was  fond  of 
appearing  dressed  as  the  goddess  Isis  ;  and  she 
advised  Antony  to  make  war  against  the  rich- 
«3t  nations  to  support  her  debaucheries.  Her 
beauty  has  been  greatly  commended,  and  her 
mental  perfections  so  highly  celebrated,  that 
she  has  been  described  as  capable  of  giving  au- 
dience to  the  ambassadors  of  seven  different 
nations,  and  of  speaking  their  various  lan- 
guages as  fluently  as  her  own.  Two  treatises, 
De  medicamine  farAei  epistolce  eroticcs,  and  De 
fnorhis  mulieruin,\\Ave  been  falsely  attributed 
to  her.  She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  after  a 
reign  x>f  24  years,  aged  39.  Flor.  4,  c.  11. 
— Appian,  5,  Bell.  Civ — Plut.  in  Pomp.  &f 
Jlnf.— Moral.  1,   od.  37.  v.  21,  &ic.—Slmb. 

17. A  daughter  of  Ptolemy    Epiphanes, 

who  married  Philometor,  and  afterwards 
Physcoii  of  Cyrene. 

Ci.F.oPATRis  or  Arsinoe,  a  fortified  town 
of  Kgypt  on  the  Arabian  gulf.  [vid.  Arsinoe] 

Cleophanthus,  a  son  of  Thcmiatocles, 
flfmou^  for  his  skill  in  riding. 
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Cl£OSTRatvs,  an  ancient  philosopher  and 
astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  633  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Pie  first  reformed  the  Greek  ca- 
leodai-. 

Ci.KPSYDRA,  a  fountain  of  Messenia,  [in 
mount  Uhome.]     Paus.  4,  c.  31. 

Climax,  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus,  formed 
by  the  projection  ot  a  brow  mtothe  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  [It  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Lycia,  above  the  mountam  and  town  of 
Olympus,  near  the  city  Phaselis.  Tlie  army 
I  Alexander,  which  passed  here  in  the  win- 
ter, were  in  the  utmost  danger,  being  tom- 
I'dled  to  wade  a  whole  day  up  to  their  mid- 
dles in  water.]     Slrab.  14. 

Clinias,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  520  years  before  the  Chiistian  era. 

Plut.  Symp.—^han.    V.  H  14,  c.  23. A 

son  of  Alcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the 
Grecian  fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes. 
Herodot.  8,  c.  7. The  father  of  Alcibia- 
des, killed   at  the   battle  of  Coronea.     Plut. 

in  Ale. The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by 

Abantidas,  B.  C.  263.     Plut.  in  Aral. 

Clinus  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.  He  was 
killed  with  some  of  his  troops  by  Nicostratus 
and  the  Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile. 
Diod.  16. 

Clio,  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
history.  She  is  represented  crowned  with 
laurels,  holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a 
hook  in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a 
plfdrnm.,  or  quill  with  a  lute.  Her  name  sig- 
nifies hoDour  and  reputation,  («.>.(&■ ,  gloria,) 
and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record  the 
actions  of  brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She 
had  Hyacintha  by  Pierus,  son  of  M  agues. 
She  was  also  mother  of  Hymenajus,  an^i  lale- 
mns,  according  to  others.  Hesiod-  Tkiog.v. 
TB.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  o.—Strab.  14.  [ind.  Mu- 
sse] 

Clisthenes,  the  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
Aristot- — —An  Athenian  of  the  family  of  .Alc- 
rnaeon.  It  is  said  that  he  first  established 
ostracism,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
banished  by  that  institution.  He  banished 
Isagoras,  and  was  himself  soon  after  restored. 
Plut.  in  Arist, — Herodot.  5,  c.  66,  &c. 

Clit.^,  [a  people  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  who 
retired  to  mount  Taurus  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  tribute  to  Arcbelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  maintained  themselves  there  under 
their  leader  Trosova,  against  the  troops  sent 
to  reduce  them]     Tacti.  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 

Clitarchus,  a  man  who  made  himself 
absolute  at    Eretria,  by    means    of  Philip  of 

Macedonia.  He  was  ejected  by  Fhocion  

An  historian,  who  accompanied  Alexaader 
the  Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  histo- 
ry.    Curt.  9,  c.  5. 

ClItomachus,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor to  Carneades  at  Athens,  B.  C.  128. 
Diog.  in  vita- 

Cljtor,  a  son  of  Azan,  who  founded  a  city 
in  Arcadia,  called  after  his  name.  Paus.  8, 
c.  4.—Apollod.  3,  c  8.     Ceres,  .^sculapius, 
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'he  Dioscuri,  and  other  deities,  had  temples 
in  that  city.  There  was  also  io  the  town  a 
fountain,  called  Clitonum,  whose  waters  gave 
a  dislike  for  wine.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  322.— 
PUn.  32,  c.  2. 

Clitumkus,  [a  river  of  Umbria,  rising  in 
the  vicinity  of  Spoletum,  and  falling  into  the 
Topinus  or  Tinia,  now  Tupino,  and  both  toge- 
ther into  the  Tiber.  I'he  modern  name  of 
the  Clitumnus  is  Clitumno  It  was  famous, 
accordin;^  to  Virgil,  for  its  miik-while  flooks 
and  herds,  selected  as  victims  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  triumph  .]  Proptrt.  2,  el.  10,  v. 
25.—  Firg.  G.  2,  V.  146.— P/m.  2,  c.  103. 

CLiTus,a  familiar  friend  and  foster-brother 
of  Alexander.  He  saved  the  kin^f's  life  in  a 
blooJy  battle,  Alexander  killed  him  with  a 
javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  because,  at  a  feast, 
he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  thosf>  of 
his  son.  Alexander  wa"  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  m  the 
•hour  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation.  Justin. 
12,  c.  6 — Plut.  in  Alex.— Curt.  4,  &c. 

CiiOAClNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Cloacae.  Some  suppose  her  to 
be  Venus,  whose  statue  was  found  in  the 
Clo'ic(E,  whence  the  name.  The  Cloacae 
were  large  receptacles  for  the  filth  and  diing^ 
of  the  whole  city,  begun  by  Tarquin  the  el- 
der, and  finished  by  Parquin  the  proud.  [They 
were  built  under  the  city,  and  th  arches 
were  so  high,  that,  according  to  Procopiu«,  a 
maa  on  horseback  might  ride  through  them 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  channel,; 
and  a  wain  loaded  with  hay  might  pass  and! 
vessels  sail  in  them  There  were  in  the 
streets  at  proper  distances,  openings  for  the 
admission  of  dirty  water  or  any  other  filth,  ^ 
which  persons  were  appointed  always  to  re-  j 
move  and  also  to  keep  the  Cloaca;  clean. 
The  principal  sewer,  now  existing,  with 
which  the  rest  communicated,  was  called 
Cloaca  maxima,  and  was  principally  the  work 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Such  at  least  is 
the  general  opinion  :  see,  however,  remarks 
at  the  end  of  the  articL-  Roma .  The  Cloacae 
were  at  first  carried  through  the  streets,  but 
through  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding 
the  city,  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they 
in  many  places  passed  under  pr  vate  houses. 
The  cleaning  of  the  Cloacae  was  the  more  easi- 
ly efiected  by  means  of  the  declivity  of  tlie 
ground,  and  the  plenty  of  water  with  which 
the  city  was  supplied.  Under  the  republic, 
censors  had  charge  of  them,  but  under  the 
emperors,  Cnralorrs  cloacaram  were  appoint 
ed,  and  a  tax  was  imposed  for  keeping  them 
in  repair,  called  Cloacariam.]  Liv.  3,  c.  48. 
—Plin.  5.  c.  29. 

Clodia,  the   wife  of  Lucullus,  repudiated 

for  her  Iasciv  iousness.     P/ut.  in  Lucull. 

A  woman  who  married  Q.  Metellu-,  and  af- 
terwards disgraced  herself  by  her  amours 
with  Cflclius  and  her  incest  wih  her  brother 
Publ  i  us,  for  which  he  is  severely  and  eloquent- 
ly arraigned  by  Cicero. 

Clodia  lex  de  Cypro,  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodius,  A.  U.  C.  695,  [that  Cyprus 
should  be  taken  from  Ptolemy  and  made  a 


Roman  province.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
punish  that  monarch  for  having  refused  Clo- 
dius money  to  pay  his  ransom  when  taken 
by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the 
way  by  a(ipou.tinghim  to  see  the  law  execut- 
ed ] Another,  de  Magistratibus,  A.  U.  C. 

69,j,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  forbade 
the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  oi  in- 
famy n|)on  any  person  who  had  not  been  ac- 
tually accused   and  condemneii  by  both    the 

censors. Another,   de  Retigiune,   by   the 

same,  A.  U.  C,  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of 
Cybele,  a  native  of  Pessinus,  of  hisolfice,  and 
confer   the    priesthood    upon    Brotigonus,   a 

Gallogrfciau. Another    de  Prminciis,  A. 

U.  C.  695,  which  nouiina'.ed  the  provinces  of 
Syria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Ga- 
binius  ;  and  Achaia,Thi  ssaly,  Macedon,  and 
Greece,  to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  pro-con- 
sular power.  It  empowered  them  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  march  from  the  public 

treasury. Another,  A.  U.  C.  695,   which 

required  the  same  distribution  of  corn  among 
the  people  gratis,  as  had  been  given  them  be- 
fore at  SIS  asses  and  a  Iriens  the   bushel ■ 

Another,  A.  J-  C  695,  by  the  same,  de  Jii- 
diiiis  It  prohiljited  from  fire  and  water 
such  as  had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without 
a  judgment  of  the  people  and  all  the  formali- 
ties  ofa  trial.  [Cicero  was  aimed  at  by  this 
law,  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob, 

was  actually  banished.] Another,  by   the 

same,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  api.earances 
of  the  heavens  wh  le  any   affair  was  before 

the  people. Another,  to  make  the  power 

of  the  tribunes  free,  in  making  and  proposing 
laws Another,  to  re-establish  the  com- 
panies of  artists  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Nuina,  but  since  his  time  abolished. 

Pb.  Clodius,  a  Roman,  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  for  his  li- 
centiousness,  avarice, and  ambition.  He  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  three  sisteis,  and  intro- 
duced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the 
house  of  J.  Cassar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Caesar's 
wife  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  accused 
for  this  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws  ; 
bnt  he  corrupted  his  judges,  and  by  that 
means  screened  himself  from  justice.  He 
descended  from  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian 
family  to  becomea  tribune.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  Cato.  that  he  made  him  go  with 
praetorian  power  in  an  expedition  against 
Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  that,  by  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  campaign,  he  might  ruin  his  reputa- 
tion, and  ilestroy  his  interest  at  Rome  during 
his  absence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncom- 
mon siicoess,  fru-trated  the  v'ews  of  Clodius. 
He  was  al-o  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero  ; 
and  bv  his  influence  he  banished  him  from 
Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punish- 
ed with  death,  and  without  trial,  the  adhe- 
rents of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance 
upon  Cicero's  house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set 
all  his  goods  to  sale  ;  which,  however,  to  his 
great  mortification,  no  one  offered  to  buy.  In 
spite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all 
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his  goods  restored  to  him.  Clodius  was  some 
time  sfler  murdered  by  Mile,  whose  defence 
Cicero  look  upon  himself.  Plat,  in  Cic. — .^p- 
plan,  de  Civ.  2. — Cic.  pro  Mihn.  kfprodomo. 
~Dio. 

CL(Et,iA,a  Roman  virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens  as  hostages  to  Porsenaa  kingofPItru- 
ria.  She  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Home.  Her  un- 
precedented virtue  was  rewarded  by  her 
countrymen  with  an  equestrian  statue  in  the 
V'la  >acr;<.     Liv.  2,  c.   Itj. —  Firg.  JEn.ii,  v. 

651. — Dioiifis.  Hal.  5.  —  Juv.  8,  v.  263. A 

patrician  family  descended  from  Clcelius, 
one  of  the  compauions  of  iEneas.  Dionys. 

ClosHjE  fossjE,  a  place  near  Rome.  Plul. 
in  Curiol. 

Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parcaj, 
daughter  of  J  upiter  and  Themis,  or,  according 
to  Hesiod,  of  iN'ight,  was  ?iipposed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread 
of  life,  whence  her  name  (KKubiiv,  lo  spin.) 
She  was  represented  wearing.,  crown  with 
seven  stars,  and  <  overed  with  a  variegated 
robe.  vid.  ParcGe.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  218. 
—Ap'illod.  1.  c.  3. 

CluacIwa,  a  name  of  Venus,  whose  statue 
■was  erected  m  that  place  where  peace  was 
made  between  the  Romans  and  Sabmes,  after 
the  rape  of  the  virgins,     vid.  Cloacina. 

Cluentius,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by 
his  mother  of  having  murdered  his  father,  54 
years  B.  C.  He  was  ablydefended  by  Cice- 
ro, in  an  oration  still  extant.  The  family  of 
the  Ciuentii  was  descended  from  Cloanthis, 
one  of  the  companions  ol  jEneas.  Virg.  ^n. 
5,  V.  122. —  Cic.  pro  Cluent. 

CLTTPEAandCLVPEA,  now .;5A:Zi6ja,  a  town 
of  Africa  Propria,  22  miles  east  of  Carthage. 
[It  was  buill  upon  a  promontory  which  was 
shaped  li  .e  a  shield.  Agathocles  seized  upon 
this  place  when  he  landed  in  Africa,  fortified 
it,  and  gave  it,/rom  the  shape  of  the  promon- 
tory, the  name  Aspis,  (a  shield,  in  Greek, 
whence  Clypeus  in  Latin).  The  natives 
called  the  promontory  I'aphitis.  This  town 
served  also  as  a  stronghold  to  Regulus  in  the 
first  Punic  war.]  Lucan.  4,  v.  586. — Sirab. 
11.— Liv.  27,  c.  29.— Cms.  Civ.  2,  c.  23- 

Clusia,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torquatus,  the  Roman  general,  be 
came  enamoured.  He  asked  her  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  slighted  his  addresses;  upon  which 
he  besieged  and  destroyed  his  town.  Clusia 
threw  herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and 
came  to  the  ground  unhurt.  Plut.  in  Pa- 
rall. 

ClusIki  pontes,  baths  in  Elruria,  [near 
Clusium  They  are  now  called  Bagni  de  S. 
Canliano  ]     Hora'.  1,  ep.  15,  v.  9. 

Clusium.  [now  Chiusi,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clanis.  Its  more  ancient 
name  was  Gamers.  Here  Porsenna  held  his 
court,  and  was  buried.  Pliny  speaks  of  his 
tomb,  and  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of 
him,  called  the  Labyrinth.  The  Gauls  under 
Brennus  besieged  it,  but  marched  to  Rome 
•without  taking  it.  It  is  now  almost  forsaken 
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on  account  ofthe  insalubrity  of  the  air.]  Diod. 
14. Firg.  ^n.  10,  v.  1G7  and  653. 

Clusius,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  [now 

LaChiest.]     Polyb.  2. The  surname  of 

Janus,  w  len  his  temple  was  shut.    Ovid.  Fast. 
1,  \.  130. 

Ci.VMiiNE,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  who  married  Japetus,  by  whom  she 
had  Atlas.   Prometheus,  Mencetius,  and  Epi- 

metheus      Hesiod.    Thevg. The  mother 

of  Phaeton. 

CLYME^EIDES,  3  patronymic  given  to 
Phaeton's  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Cly- 
mene. 

Clvmenus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  and  father  of  Erginus,  Stratius, 
Arri.on,  and  Axius.  He  received  a  wound 
from  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  which 
he  died.  His  son  Erginus,  who  succeeded 
him,  made  war  against  the  Thebans  to  re- 
venge his  death.     Paus.  9,  c.  37. 

Clytemnestra,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  was  born,  to- 
g^^ther  with  her  brother  Castor,  from  one  of 
the  eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  af- 
ter her  amour  with  Jupiter  under  the  form 
of  a  swan.  [This  story  of  the  egg  has  thus 
been  explained.  The  women's  apartments 
in  the  Grecian  houses,  were  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  house.  These  upper  rooms  were 
sometimes,  especially  at  Lacedaemon,  called 
ffi*,  aJa,  or  i/vi^ai.  which  words  being  distin- 
guished only  by'the  accent  (the  use  whereof 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  by  the  more 
ancient  Greeks,)  from&j'at,  tggs,  are  thought 
by  some  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  inven- 
tors of  fables  to  feign  that  Castor,  Pollux, 
Helen,  and  Clytemnestra,  were  produced 
from  eggs,  when  in  fact  they  were  born  iu 
one  of  these  upper  chambers.]  Clytemnes- 
tra married  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos.  She 
had  before  married  Tantalus,  son  of  Thyes- 
tes,  according  to  some  authors.  VV  hen  Aga- 
memnon went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  his 
cousin  .figysthus  to  take  care  of  his  wife,  of 
his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  affairs.  Be- 
sides this,  a  certain  favourite  musician  was 
appointed  by  Agamemnon  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  the  guardian,  as  well  as  that  cf 
Clytenmestra.  In  the  absence  of  Agamem- 
non, .^gysthus  made  his  court  to  Clytemnes- 
tra, and  publicly  lived  with  her.  Her  infi- 
delity reached  the  ears  of  Agamemnon  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Troy,  and  he  resolved  to 
take  full  revenge  upon  the  adulterers  at  his 
•eturn.  He  was  prevented  from  putting  his 
.chemes  into  execution ;  Clytemnestra,  with 
her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at  his  arrival, 
as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a  feast  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  his  happy  return.  Cas- 
sandra, whom  Agamemnon  had  brought  fr  om 
Troy,  shared  his  fate  ;  and  Orestes  would  al- 
so have  been  deprived  of  his  life,  like  his  fa- 
ther, had  not  his  sister  Electra  removed  him 
from  the  reach  of  Clytemnestra.  After  this 
murder,  Clytemnestra  publicly  married  iE- 
gysthus,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Argos. 
Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  re- 
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turned  to  Mycenae,  resolved  to  revenge  his 
father's  murder.  He  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  his  sister  Electra,  who  had  been  mar 
ried  by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean 
extraction  and  indigent  circumstances.  His 
death  was  publicly  announced  ;  and  when 
-^gysthiis  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to  th< 
temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  lothegoii 
for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Agamem 
non,  Orestes,  who  with  his  faithful  friend  Py- 
lades,  had  concealed  himseli  in  thp  templp, 
rushed  upon  the  adulterers  and  killed  them 
with  his  own  hand.  They  wore  buried 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  their  remains 
were  deemed  unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  Agamemnon.  vid.  ^gysthus, 
Agamemnon,  Orestes,  Electra.  Diod.  4. — 
Hoyner.  Od.  I  i  .—Anollod.  3,  c.  10.  -Pans.  2. 
c  18  and  22. — Euripid.  Ipkig.  in  Aul. — Hy- 
gin.  fab.  117  and  1  O.—Properl.  3,  el.  19.— 
rirg.  ^n.  4,  v.  471. — Philoslr.  Icon.  2,c.  9. 

Clytia  or  Clytie,  a  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She 
was  deserted  by  her  lover,  who  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Leucoihoe;  and  this  so  irritated  her 
that  she  discovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her 
rival's  father.  Apollo  despised  her  the  more 
for  this,  and  she  pined  away,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  flower,  called  [the  Heliotrope  (jix/oc 
and  T|«T4),  or)  sun-flower,]  which  still  turns 
its  head  towards  the  sun  in  his  course,  as  in 
pledge  for  her  love.   Orid.  Met.  4,  fab.  3,  &c. 

Cnacadium,  a  mountain  of  Laconia,  [near 
which  was  the  town  of  Las,  south-west  of 
Gythium.]     Paus.  3,  c.  24. 

Cnacalis,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  where 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana. 
Id.  8,  c.  23. 

Cjvemis,  a  mountain  of  Locris,  near  the 
roast  which  faces  Eubosa.  From  it  the  Lo 
cri  Epicnemidii  derived  their  appellation.  In 
its  viciniiy  was  a  town  of  the  same  nafce.j 

Cnidus  and  G>fXDus,  a  town  of  Doris  in 
Caria,  [at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 
called  Triopium,  now  Cape  Crio  ]  Venus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  had  here 
a  famous  statue  made  by  Praxiteles.  [Ni- 
comedes  of  Bithy'nia  offered  to  pay  the  debts 
of  this  city,  which  were  immense,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  masterpiece  of  art,  but  the  offer 
was  dechned.  The  shores  of  Cnidus  furnish- 
ed in  ancient  times,  as  they  do  now,  a  great 
abundance  of  nshes.  The  wines  were  famous, 
and  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  Cnidian  oni- 
ons as  of  a  particular  species,  being  very 
mild,  and  not  occasioning  tears.  Cnidus  is 
now  a  heap  of  ruins.]  Horat.  1,  od.  30.— 
Plin.  36,  c.  15. 

Cnos0s,  or  G^ossus,  [a  town  of  Crete,  on 
the  northern  coast,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  sea.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  30  sta- 
dia in  extent.  Here  Minos  held  his  court, 
and  in  its  vicinity  was  the  famous  Labyrinth. 
A  small  village,  called  Cnossou,  occupies  part 
of  the  ancient  site  of  Cnossus.  The  name  of 
the  port  of  the  city  was  Heraclasum.l  Pans. 
1,  c.  27. 

CoASTR«  and  Coactr^,  a  people  of  Asia, 
near  the  Palus  Mseotis.     Lucan.  3,  v,  246. 


CocALus,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospital: , 
received  Dajdalus,  when  he  fled  before  Mine;. . 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily,  thedaughttia 
of  Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
261.— Dtod.  4. 

CoccEius  Nerva,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Ueraenas  and  grandfather  to  (he  emperor 
Nerva.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the 
disputes  between  Augustus  ami  Ai'tony.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Tiberius  m  hi?  re- 
treat in  Campania,  and  starved  himself  to 
death.     Tacit.  Ann.  4,  o.  58  and  6,  c.  26.— 

Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,   v     27. An  architect  of 

Rome,  one  of  whose  buildings  is  still  in  being, 
the  present  cathedral  of  Naples. 

CociNTUM,  a  promontory  of  the  Brutii,  now 
Cape  Stilo 

CocLES,  PcB.  Horat.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of 
Porsenna  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his 
companies  behind  him  were  cutting  off  the 
communication  with  the  other  shore.  When 
the  bridge  was  destroyed,  Codes,  though  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the 
enemy,  leapt  into  the  Tiber,  and  swam  across 
with  his  arrps.  A  brazen  statue  was  raised 
to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  by  the  consul 
Publicola,  for  his  eminent  services.  He  had 
the  use  only  of  out  eye,  as  Codes  signifies. 
Lie.  2.  c.  10.— Fat.  Max.  3,  c.  2.—  Firg.  Mn. 
8.  V.  650. 

CocYTUS,  a  river  of  Epirus.  The  word  is 
derived  from  k»)h;6(v,  to  weep  and  to  lament. 
Its  etymology,  the  unwholesomeness  of  its 
water,  and  above  all,  its  vicinity  to  the  Ache- 
ron, have  made  the  poets  call  it  one  of  the 
rivers  ofhell ;  hence  Cocytia  nrgo,  applied  to 
^lecto,  one  of  the  furies.  Firg.  G.  3,  v.  38, 
1.  4,  V.  479.  ^n.  6,  v.  297,  323,  1.  7,  v.  479. 

—  .'^aus.  1,  c.  17. A  river  of  Campania, 

flowing  into  the  Lucrine  lake. 

CoDANUs  SINUS,  on- of  the  ancient  names 
of  the  Baltic.  [Mela  represents  it  as  full  of 
large  and  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
he  calls  Scandinavia ;  so  also  Pliny.  The 
name  Codanus  seems  to  have  som^  reference 
to  that  of  the  Goths  in  sound.     Mela,  3,  c  3. 

—  /'lin.  4.  c.  13.] 

CoDOMANUS,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  third, 
jfing  of  Persia. 

CoDRiD.^.the  descendants  of  Codriis,  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo- 
nies.    Pans.  7,  c.  2. 

CoDROPOLis,  [a  town  of  Illyricum,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  Adriatic,  and  serving  as  a 
boundary  to  the  empire  divided  between 
Vlarc.  Antony  and  Augustus.] 

CoDRTJS,  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
-on  of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidae 
nade  war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared 
that  the  victory  would  be  granted  to  that 
nation  whose  king  was  killed  in  battle.  The 
Heradidse  upon  this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare 
the  life  of  Codrus ;  but  the  patriotic  king  dis- 
guised himself,and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy, 
by  whom  he  was  killed.  The  Athen  ans  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and  Csdrus  was  deserved- 
ly called  the  fatherof  his  country.  He  reign- 
ed 22  years,  and  was  killed  1070  years  before 
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the  ohristiaQ  era.     To  [lay  greater  hono'ir  toj 
his   memory,    the  Athenians  mude  a    resolu 
tion,  that  no  man  after   Codrus  should  rci^^n 
in  Athens  under  the  name  of  king,  and  i  here- 
fore  the  government  was  put  into  the  bantl- 
of  [elective  magistrates,  called  Archons.  who 
held  the  office  for  life,  and  traosmitted  it  t.> 
their  children     The  first  of  these  was  Vledon, 
eldest  son  of  Codrus,  from  whom   the  thir 
teen  follow  tjg  nrchons  were  called  Vlrdonti 
dae,   as  bemg  descended   from  him.     In  the 
first   year     •."    ihu   seventh    Olympiad,    the 
power  and  succession  devolved  on  the  peo- 
ple, who  made  the  office  decennial.]  Palerc. 
1,  c,  Z. — Justin.  2,  (;.  6  and  l.  —  Paus.  l,c   19. 

1.  7,  c.  25.  —  ral.  Max.  5,  c.  6. A  Latin 

poet,  contemporary   with  Virgil.      F'irfi.  Eel 

7. Another,  in  the    reign   of    Domitian, 

whose  poverty  became  a  proverb.  Juv.  3, 
V.  20  5. 

[CoELE,  or,  the  Hollow,  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  Elis. A  town  situate  on  the  Helles- 

l)ont,southof  Sestos,  where  the  Athenians  ob- 
tain d  a  navai  victory  over  the  Lacedaem>i- 
uians.  It  changed  its  name  to  .Sillium  in  the 
time  of  A  Irian.] 

CffiLESYRIAand  C(ELOSYRIA,  [the    HullO'i' 

Syria,]  a  country  ol  Syria,  between  mount? 
Libauus  and  Antilibanus,  where  the  Orontes 

takes  its  rise.     Its  capital  was  Damascus. 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus  gave  this  name  to  that 
pari  of  Syria  which  he  obtained  as  his  shure 
•when  he  divided  his  father's  dominions  with 
Grypas,  B.  C.  112.     Dionys  Perieg. 

CtELiA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Plul.  in  Syll 
The  (Jcelian  family,  which  was  plebeian,  but 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  was  descended 
from  Vibenua  Cceles,  an  Etrurian,  wtio  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus 

[CoELiA  LEX,  a  law  passed  A.  U.  C.  630. 
that  in  trials  for  treason  the  people  should 
vote  by  ballot,  which  had  been  excepted  by 
the  Cassian  law.] 

C(ELUS  or  Urakxjs,  an  ancient  deity,  sup- 
posed   to  be  the   father  of  Saturn,  Oceanus. 
Hyperion,   &c.     [vid.    end    of  this   article.] 
He  was  son   of  Terra,  whom  he    afterwards 
married.     The  number  of  his   children,  ac- 
cording to  some,  amounted  to  forty-five.   They 
were  csUed   Titans,  and  were  so  closely  con 
fined    by   their  father    that    they   conspired 
against   him,  and   were   supported    by   their 
mother,  who    provided  them    with  a  scythe. 
Saturn  armed  himself  with  this   scythe,  and 
deprived   his  father  of  the  organs  of  genera 
tion  as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Ter- 
ra.    From  the  blood   which  issued  from  the 
•wound,  sprang  the  giants,  furies,  and  nymf)hs. 
The   mutilated  parts   were  thrown   into  the 
sea,  and  from  them,  and  the  foam  whic'i  they 
occasioned,  arost  Venus  the  goddess  of  beau- 
ty.    [The  Grecian    religion  appears   to  have 
been  in  its  origin   pure  Sabaism,  or  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Hence  the  simila 
rity  between  the  term  Sa6owmand  the  Greek 
verb  9-jfo^a/,  '•  to  worship  "     In  like  man 
ncr  the  name  Uranus  is  from  the  Greek  ou 
gctvoc,  heaven.     So  also  the  Titans  were  no- 
thing more  than  the  constellations,  as  ap 
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pe.irs  by  the  titles  given  them.  Thus,  Hy- 
perion (he  that  moves  on  high,  i.  e.  the  sun). 
Koto;,  (he  that  inflam  s  or  burns),  father  of 
Asteria,  (from  ao-Tug  a  star,)  husband  of  Phoe- 
lie  (the  bright  shining).  It  is  rather  remark- 
•  ble  that  in  the  Iroquois  language  of  our  own 
continent,  the  sun  is  similarly  styled  Icare, 
I.  . .  he  who  is  above  our  heads.]  Hesiod.  iic. 

fffius,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra.  -  He 
ivas  fnthnr  of  Latona,  Asteria, &c.  by  Phoebe. 
fjesiod.  Th.    135  and   405— Firg.G.  1,  v. 

279. A    river   of     Messenia,   flowing   by 

Eectra      Pans.  4,  c.  33. 

CoHOiiS,  [vid  Legio.] 

CoLcni,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

Colchis,  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  south 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  Euxi  .e  s«a, 
north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia,  now 
railed  'ivngreha.  It  is  famous  for  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Medea.  [The  country  abounded, 
according  to  Strabo,  with  fruit  of  every  kind, 
and  every  material  requisite  for  navigation. 
Its  only  exceptionable  produce  was  the  ho- 
ney, which  had  a  bitter  taste.  The  linen 
maimfactured  here  was  in  high  repute,  and 
some  of  it  curiously  painted  and  dyed  like 
that  of  the  Indians  ;  and  no  washing  could  ef- 
face ihe  colours,  according  to  Herodotus. 
I'his  species  of  manufacture,  together  with 
the  dark  complexion  and  crisped  loci,  s  of  the 
na'.ives,  were  so  many  arguments  among  the 
ancients  to  prove  them  of  European  origin, 
independent  of  other  proof  derived  from  their 
language  and  general  mode  of  life.  The  tra- 
dition was,  that  the  Colchians  were  descended 
from  a  part  of  the  army  of  Sesostris,  left  bj' 
him  in  Colchis  to  people  the  country  and  guard 
the  passes,  when  he  was  going  on  his  Scythi- 
an expedition.]  Juv  6,  v.  640. — Place  6,  v. 
.18.— f/omr.  2,  od.  13,  V.  S.—Strab.  11.— 
Ptol.  5,  c.  \0.—Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  24.  jimor. 
?,  el.  14,  V    28.— JUe/a.  1.  c.  19, 1.  2,  c.  3. 

CoLENDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  [now  Cavar- 
ruvia:  .^ 

CoLiAS,  now  Agio  Nocolo,  a  promontory  of 
Attica,  [j-outh-f-ast  <>f  the  port  of  Phalerus,] 
wh  re  Venus  had  a  temple.  Htrodot.  8.  c.  96. 

CoLLATiA,  a  town  on  the  Anio,  built  by 
the  people  of  Alba.  It  was  there  that  Sext. 
Tarqu in  ofiered  violence  to  Lucretia.  Liv.  1, 
;j7,  &c  —Stmb.  2.—  J^irg  JEn.  6,  v.  774. 

L.  rARaciNicsCoLLATiNus.  a  nephew  of 
Tarquiuthe  Proud,  who  married  Lucretia,  to 
whom  Sext.  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Brutus,  drovi-  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  they  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was 
one  of  the  Tarquins  so  much  abominated  by 
all  the  Roman  people,  he  laid  down  his  office 
of  consul,  and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntary 
banishment.  Liv.  I,  c.  57, 1.  2,  c.  2.—Flor. 
1.  c  9. 

CollIna,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on 
Mount  Quirinalis,  [so  called  a  collibns  Quiri- 
nali  et  Fimmali.  It  was  called  also  Quirina- 
lis. To  this  gate  Annibal  rode  up  and  threw 
a  spear  within  the  city.]  Ooid.  4,  Fast.  v.  871. 

A  goddess  at    Rome  who  presided  over 

hill?. [The  name  of  one  of  the  four  re- 
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gions  or  wards  into  which  Rome  was  divided 
by  Servius  Tullius.  The  other  three  were 
Palatina,  Suburrana,  and  Esquilina.^ 

CoLoN.E,  a  place  of  Troas.    Kepos.  4,  c.  3. 

CoLONE,  a  city  of  Phocis of  Thessaly 

of  Messenia A  rock  of  Asia,  on  the 

Thraciau  Bosphoriis. 

CoLONiA  AgrippIna,  a  city  of  Germany, 

on  the  Rhine,  now   Cologne. Equestris,  a 

town  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  now  J^i/on. 

jMormorum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Turrouen. 

in  Artois. Trajana,  or   Ulpia,  a  town  of 

Germany,  now  [^Koln  or  Kelii,  about  a  mile 

from  Clcvei.'] Valentia,  a  town  of  Spain, 

which  now  bears  the  same  name. 

CoLONOS,  an  eminence  near  Athens,  where 
ffidipus  retired  durinjj  his  banishment ;  from 
which  circumstance  Sophocles  has  given  the 
title  of  (Edipus  Coloneus  to  one  of  his  trage- 
dies. 

Colophon,  [a  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  sea, 
north-west  of  Ephesus.  It  was  founded  by 
■IvTopsus,  grandson  of  Tiresias,  and  in  process 
of  time,  Damasichthon  and  Promether,  sons 
of  Codrus,  conducted  a  colony  hither.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants sent  to  people  Ephesus ;  but  after  his 
death,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  si- 
tuation. The  Colophouians  were  such  excel- 
lent horsemen  that  they  generally  turned  the 
scale  on  the  side  on  which  they  fought  j  and 
hence  the  proverb,  Koao^^bv*  6S5-jT<9[V3t<,  "  to 
add  a  Colophonian,"  i.  e.  to  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  an  affair.  Hence,  also,  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  account 
which  the  printer  gave  of  the  place  and  date 
of  the  edition,  being  the  last  thing  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  was  called  the  Colophon. 
This  city  was  one  of  the  places  which  con- 
tended for  the  birth  of  Homer.  Its  port  was 
called  Notium.  It  was  also  famed  for  its  re- 
sin, whence  the  name  of  Colophony,  other- 
wise called  Spanish  wax,  and  Grecian  resin. 
The  modern  name  of  the  city  is  Atlobosco,  or, 
according  to  others,  Belvidere.]  Strab.  1  1. — 
Plin.  14,  c.  20 — Paus.  7,  c.  3. — Taeil.  Ann. 
2,  c.  54.— Cic. pro  Arch.  Pod.  8.— Ovid.  Met. 
0,  V.  8. 

CoLOSSE  and  Colossis,  a  large  town  of 
Phrygia  [Pacatiana,]  near  Laodicea.  One 
of  the  first  christian  churches  was  established 
there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  was  ad- 
dressed to  it.  [Colossae,  together  with  Laodi- 
cea and  Hierapolis,  from  which  it  was  equi- 
distant, perished  by  an  earthquake  in  the  10th 
year  of  Nero's  reign,  or  about  two  years  after 
St.  Paul's  epistle  was  sent.  The  government 
ofColossiE  was  democratic,  and  its  chief  ma- 
gistrate styled  Archon.  It  was  rebuilt  after 
the  earthquake,  and  became  a  flourishing  city. 
Its  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Chona, 
which  remains  in  that  of  the  village  of  Conus, 
south-eastof  the  ancient  site.]    P^m.  21,  c.  9. 

Colossus,  [a  celebrated  brazen  image  of 
Rhodes,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  the  workoian- 
ship  of  Chares,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  who  was 
employed  12  years  in  making  it.  Us  height 
''yas  lOSGr^janfeet;  there  w(5re  fe i*- person-- 
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who  could  clasp  round  its  thumb,  and  its 
iiugers  were  larger  than  most  statues.  It  was 
hollow,  and  in  its  cavities  were  large  stones, 
placed  there  to  counterbalance  its  weight,  and 
render  it  steady  on  its  pedestal.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  stood  with  distended 
legs,  upon  the  two  njoles  which  formed  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  As  the  city,  how- 
ever, had  two  harbours,  the  main  one,  and  a 
second  much  smaller,  within  vvhicii  their  fleets 
were  secui-cJ,  it  seems  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  'he  Colossus  was  placed  at  the  en- 
trance ofthis  latter  one,  inasmuch  as  the  space 
between  *he  legs  at  the  base  could  not  have 
greatly  exceeded  50  feet;  a  space  too  narrow 
to  be  the  entrance  to  the  main  harbour.  There 
was  a  winding  staircase  to  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  statue,  from  whence  one  might  discover 
Syria,  and  the  ships  that  went  to  Egypt.  It 
was  erected  B.  C.  300,  and  after  having  stood 
about  66  years,  was  broken  olf  below  the 
knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.] 
It  remained  in  ruins  forthe  space  of  894  years; 
and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  received  several 
large  co  itributions  to  repair  it,  divided  the 
money  aaiong  themselves,  and  frustrated  the 
expectations  of  the  donors,  Ly  saying  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  up 
again  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  672  of  the 
christian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  mer-' 
chant  of  Edessa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with 
the  brass.  [Allowing  800  pounds  Vv-ci2;ht  for 
each  load,  the  brass,  after  the  di^iinu  tioii  which 
it  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  probably  by  theft, 
amounted  to  about  720,000  pounds  weight. 
The  city  of  Rhodes  had,  according  to  Pliny, 
100  other  colossuses,  of  inferior  size,  in  its  dif« 
ferent  quarters.] 

CoLXTERARiA,  a  small  island  at  the  east  of 
Spain  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ophiusa. 
PHh.  3,  c.  5. 

Columella,  (L.  Jun.  Moderatus,)  a  native 
of  Gades,  who  wrote,  among  other  works, 
twelve  books  on  agriculture,  of  which  the 
tenth,  on  gardening,  is  in  verse.  The  style  is 
elegant,  and  the  work  displays  the  genius  ot 
a  naturalist  and  the  labours  of  an  accurate 
observer.  The  best  edition  of  Columella  is 
that  of  Gesner,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735,  and 
reprinted  there  1772. 

CoLvmyjE  IIerculis,  aname  given  to  two 
mountains  on  the  extreme  parts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. They  were  called  Calpe  and  Abyla, 
the  former  on  the  roast  of  Spain,  and  the  lat- 
ter on  thesideof  Africa, at  thedistanceof  only 
18  miles.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundarie.s 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  joined,  till  the  hero  sepa- 
rated tbcm  and  opened  a  communication  be* 
tween  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seal, 
[lirf.  Remarks  under  the  article  Mediterra- 

neum    Marc.] Frotei,  the   boundaries  of 

Egypt,  or  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Pro- 
teus. Alexandria  was  supposed  to  be  built 
near  them,  though  Homer  places  them  in  the 
island  Pharus.  Odys.  4,  v.  35l.-*F7>g  Mu- 
11.  V.  ?62. 
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CoLUTuus,  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  I 
[in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Clh  century,]  who  wrote  a 
sliort  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen  in  imitation 
of  Homer.  The  composition  remained  long 
unknown,  till  it  was  discovered  in  the  15th 
century  by  the  learned  cardinal  Bessarion 
Coluthus  was,  as  some  suppose,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tryphidorus.  [The  poem  is  of  infe- 
rior merit.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Len- 
nap,  Leovard.  1747,  in  8vo.] 

CoMAGiiivE,  [the  northern  part  of  Syria, 
on  the  declivity  of  mount  Taurus  and  Ama- 
nus,]  extending  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates. Its  chief  town  was  called  Samosala. 
the  birth-place  of  Lucian.  Strab.  11  and  17. 
CoMANA  (((!  and  orum,)  a  town  of  Pontus, 
[on  the  Iris,  south-east  of  Amasea,  now  Jit- 

movs.]     Hist.  Alex.  34. Another  in  Cap 

padocia,  [on  the  Sarus,  now  el  Boslan.\  Both 
these  places  were  famous  for  temples  of  Bel- 
lona,  where  there  were  above  6000  ministers 
of  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  among  them 
was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior  but 
the  king  of  the  country.  This  high  office  was 
generally  conferred  upon  one  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. [Strabo  makes  the  goddess  worship- 
ped at  these  places  to  have  been  Venus,  and 
Procopius  the  Tauric  Diana.  The  temple 
of  the  Cappadocian  Comana  was  plundered 
by  Antony.]  Hist.  Alex.  66. — Flacc  7,  v. 
ese.Slrab.  12. 

CoMAKiA,the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Como- 
rin  in  India. 

CoMETHO,  n  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who 
deprived  her  father  of  a  golden  hair  in  his 
head,upon  which  depended  his  fate.  Shew  s 
put  to  death  by  Amphitryon  for  her  perfidy. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 

CoMiTiA,  (oTum^)  an  assembly  of  the  Ro- 
man people.     The  word  is  derived  from  Cn 
mitiunifthe  place  where  they  were  convened. 
quasi  a  cG7i  eundo.     The  Comitium   was  a 
j)art  of  the  Forum,  which  was  left  uncover- 
ed at  the  top  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic; 
so  that  the  assembly  was  often   dissolved  in 
rainy  weather.     [It  was  covered  the  year  that 
Hannibal  came  into    Italy,    am!    afterwards 
adorned  with  paintings  and  statues.]     The 
Comitia  were  kno  .■  nby  the  name  of  Comitia. 
Curiata,  Centuriata,  and  Tributa.     The  Cu- 
ria/a  was  when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by 
curia;.    [These  were  the  most  ancient,  having 
been  established  by  Romulus.     They  became 
very   little   used   after  the  institution  of  the 
other  two.]     The  Centuriata  were  not  con- 
vened in  later  times,     (vid.  Centuria.)    An- 
other assembly  was  called  Comitia  Tributa, 
where    the  votes  were  received  from  the 
whole  tribes  tngether.     [These  were  first  in- 
troduced by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  at 
the  trial  of  Corijlanus,  A.  U.  C.  263.     In 
them  every  individual's  vote  counted,  and 
the  people  consequently  had  the  full  power, 
as  the  nobility  and  richer  classes  had  at  the 
Ce7ituriata.']      At   first   the    Roman    people 
were   divided  only  into  three  tribes  ;  but  as 
their  numbers  increased,  the  tribes  were  at 
Itat  swdled  to  35.     The  chief  obiect  of  these 
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assemblies  was  the  electing  of  magistrates, 
and  all  the  public  ofQcers  of  state.  They 
could  be  dissolved  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  if 
he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his  col- 
eagues.  If  one  among  the  people  was  taken 
with  th»;  falling  sickness,  [or  epilepsy,]  the 
whole  assembly  was  immediately  dissolved  ; 
whence  that  disease  is  called  morbus  coritilalis. 
After  the  custom  of  giving  their  votes  I'ti'a 
voce  had  been  abolished,  every  one  of  the  as- 
embly,  in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  was  present- 
ed with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the 
letters  U-  R.  that  is,  uti  i-ogas,  [be  it  as  you 
request :]  on  the  other  was  an  A,  that  is,  an- 
lic/uo,  which  bears  the  »ame  meaning  as  un/i- 
qiuim  volo,  [I  am  for  the  old  law-  I  vote 
Hgainst  the  new.]  If  the  number  of  ballots 
with  U.  R.  was  superior  to  the  A's,  the  law 
was  approved  constitutionally;  ifcotitwas 
rejected.  Only  the  chief  magistrates,  and 
sometimes  the  pontifices,  had  the  privilege 
of  convening  these  assemblies.  [The  ponti- 
fex  maximus  is  thought  to  have  held  the  co- 
mitia for  creating  a  rex  sacrorum,  but  this  is 
not  certain.] 

CoMMODUs,  (L  Aurelius  Autonius,)  sonof 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  [A.  D.  180.]     He  was  naturally 
cruel,  fond  of  indulging  his  licentious  propen- 
sities, and  regardlesf  of  the  instruction  of  phi- 
losophers andof  the  decencies  of  nature.    De- 
irous  to  be  called  Hercules,  like  that  hero, 
he  adorned  his  shoulders  with   a  lion's  skin, 
and  armed  his  hand  with  a  knotted  club.    He 
showed  himself  naked  in  public,   and  fought 
with  the  gladiators,  and  boasted  of  his  dexte- 
rity in  killing  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre.    He  required   divine  honours    from 
the  senate,  and  they  were  grantee'.     He  was 
wont  to  put  such  an  immense  quantity  of  gold 
dust  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare- 
headed in  the  sun-shine,  his  head  glittered  as 
if  surrounded  with  sunbeams.     Martia,  one 
of  his  concubines,   whose  death  he  had  pre- 
pared, poisoned  him  ;  but  as  the  poison  did 
not  quickly  operate,  he  was  strangled  by   a 
wrestler.     He  died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  13th  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  192.     It  has 
been  observed  that  he  never  trusted  himself 
to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard,  in 
imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Herodian. 
CoMPiTALiA,  festivals   celebrated  by  the 
Romans  [on  the  2d  of  May]  in  the  cross-ways, 
in  honour  of  the  household  gods,  called  Lares. 
Tarquin  the   proud,  or,  according  to  some, 
Servius  Tullius,  instituted  them,  on  account 
of  an  oracle  which  ordered  him  to  offer  heads 
to  the  Lare.=  .     He  sacrificed  to  them  human 
victims ;  but  J.  Brutus,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the   Tarquins,  thought   it  sufficient  to  offer 
them  only  poppy  heads  and  men  of  straw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  ministers,  and 
during  the  celebration  they   enjoyed  their 
freedom.     Farro  de  L.  L.  6,  c.  2.— Ovid. 
FaH.  5,  v.  \40.—Dionys.  Hal  4. 

CoMUM,  now  Como,  [a  town  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Lacus  Larius,  or  Lake  of  Coma.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Gauls,  became  afterwards  a. 
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Romau  colony,  and  was  enlarged  by  Scipio. 
Julius  Caesar  established  Greeks  in  it,  and 
changed  its  name  to  JVeoComnm,  but  upon 
their  departure,  it  lost  this,  and  resumed  its 
former  appellation.  It  is  now  Como,  and  wns 
the  birth-place  of  the  younger  Pliny.]  Plin 
3,  c.  18. — Lii\  33,  c.  36  and 37. — Suet. in, Jul. 
28.~Plin.  1,  ep.  3.—Cic.  Fam-  13,  ep.  35. 

CoMus,  the  god  of  revelry,  feasting,  and 
nocturnal  entertainments.  During  his  festi- 
vals, men  and  women  exchanged  earh  other's 
dress.  He  was  represented  as  a  young  and 
drunken  man,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on 
his  head  and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seem- 
ed fallifig.  He  is  more  generally  seen  sleep 
ing  upon  his  legs,  and  turning  himself  when 
the  heat  of  the  falling  torch  scorched  his  side 
Phil.  2,  Icon. — Plut.  Quest.  Rom. 

CoNCANi,  a  people  of  Spain,  [among  the 
Cantabri.  Their  chief  beverage  was  horse's 
blood.]  Firg.  G.  3,  v.  463.^Sil.  3,  v.  361.— 
Horat.  3.  od.  4,  v.  34. 

Concordia,  the  goddess  of  peace  and 
concord  at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillus  first 
raised  a  temple  in  the  capitol,  where  the  ma- 
gistrates often  assembled  for  the  transaction 
of  public  business.  She  had,  besides  this, 
other  temples  and  statues,  and  was  addressed 
to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of  familie- 
and  citizens.  Pluf.  in  Camil. — Plin.  33,  c.  1. 
— Cic.  pro  Domo. — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  639, 1. 
6,  V.  637. 

CoNDATE,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Renne.n 
(TJAerfonwrn  Mrii)  in  Brittany.  [There  'vere 
many  others  of  the  same  name  in  Gaul. 
Among  them  may  be  enumerated  what  are 
now  Condaf. — Cone. — Coignac — Conde-sur- 
Ilon.] 

CoNDiviENtTM,  a  towu  of  Gaul,  now  JYan- 
ies  in  Brittany,     [vid-  Namnetes.J 

CoNDocHATES,  a  river  of  India,  flowing 
into  the  Ganges.  [According  to  D'Anville, 
the  Kandak, or^  according  to  the  orthography 
of  Mannert,  the  Gunduk.  It  falls  into  the 
Ganges  opposite  Patna.] 

CoNDRusi,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica. 
Their  country  answers  now  to  the  district  of 
Condros,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Liege.]  Cces 
Bell.  G.  4,  c.  6. 

CoNFLUEivTES,  a  town  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Moselle  and  Pihine,  now  Coblents. 
This  town,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptomans,  was 
the  station  of  the  first  legion  ;  and  afterwards 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne.] 

Confucius,  [or  Kong-fu-tse,  a  celebrated 
Chinese  philosopher  of  imperial  descent, 
born  about  four  centuries  and  a  half  before 
Christ,  and  contemporary  with  Pythagoras.] 

CoNiAci,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  sources 
of  the  Iberus.     Slrab.  3. 

CoNiMBRiCA,  [a  town  of  Lusitania,  near 
the  sea-coast,  on  the  river  Munda,  now  Co- 
imbra  of  Portugal.] 

CoNiSALTtJS,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Priapus  at 
Lampsacus.     Strab.  3. 

ConnIdas,  the  preceptor  of  Theseus,  in 
whose  honour  the  Athenians  instituted  a  festi- 


val called  Connideia.  It  was  then  usual  to 
?acrifice  to  him  a  ram.     Plul.  in  Thes. 

Conon,  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son 
of  Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of 
all  the  islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was 
defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Lysander  near 
the  ^gospotamos,  [on  the  coast  of  the 
Phracian  Chersonese.]  He  retired  in  volun- 
tary banishment  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  to  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia, 
by  whose  assistance  he  freed  his  country  from 
slavery.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  near  Cui- 
dos.  in  an  engagement  where  Pisander,  the 
enemy's  admiral,  was  killed.  By  liis  means 
the  Athenians  fortified  theircity  with  a  strong 
wall,  [and  were  bidding  fair,  under  his  guid- 
ance, to  recover  their  former  power,  when 
with  their  wonted  fickleness  they  accused 
him  of  a  misapplication  of  the  money  receiv- 
ed by  him  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  of 
other  crimes  for  which  there  was  not  appa- 
rently the  slightest  foundation.  He  died  in 
prison,  having  been  murdered,  as  is  general- 
ly supposed.]  C.  J^ep.  ill  rild. — Plut.  in 
Lys.  Sc  Arlax. —  hoirales. A  Greek  astro- 
nomer of  Samos.  He  was  intimate  with  Ar- 
chimedes, and  flourished  247  B.  C.  [Fie 
gave  the  name  to  the  constellation  called 
Coma  Birenices.  He  invented  a  spiral,  the 
properties  of  which  were  demonstrated  by 
Archimedes,  whence  it  has  obtained  t'ie  name 
of  the  latter.  Archimedes  held  him  in  high 
estimation.]  Catul.  t>7. —  Virg.  Eel.  3,  v.  40. 
A  Grecian  mythologist,  in  the  age  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  who  wrote  a  book  which  contain- 
ed 40  fables,  still  extant,  preserved  by  Pho- 
tius. 

C^ONSESTES,  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  gods,  the  Dii 
majorum  gen  Hum.  The  word  signifies  as 
much  as  consentient es,  that  is,  who  consented 
to  the  deliberations  of  Ju-piter's  council. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whose  names 
Ennius  has  briefly  expressed  in  these  lines  : 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus, 

Mars, 
Mercurius,Jovi,  Keplunus,  Vulcanus,Apollo. 

[In  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  mark- 
ed :  J.  O.  M.   (t.  e.  ,Tovi  optimo  maxima)  ce- 

TERISa.    DIS  CONSENTIBUS  ] 

CoNSENTiA,  now  Cosejisa,  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  [on  the  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
num.]  Lit.  8,  c.  24, 1.  28,  c  1 1  .—Cic.  Fin. 
I,  c.  3. 

CoNSTANS,  a  son  of  Constantine.  vid. 
Constantinjs. 

CoNSTAKTiA,  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
reat  Constantine,  who  married  tlie  emperor 
Gratian. 

ConstantIna,  a  princess,  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Gallus. 

Constantinopoms,  {vid.  Byzantium.] 

CoNSTANTlNPS,  sui  named  the  Great,  from 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Con- 
stantius.  As  soon  as  he  became  independent 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  made 
war  against  Licinius,  his  brother-in-law.  and 
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i-.oileague  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cruel 
and  ambitiouF.  He  conquered  liim,  and 
nhUjXcd  him  to  lay  aside  the  impovial  |)ower. 
it  is  said  tliat  as  he  v/as  goin^  to  fight  again?l 
Maxentius,  one  of  his  rival?,  lie  saw  a  cross 
in  the  sk)',  with  this  inscription, ■sc  tcvtu  viko., 
in  hoc  vince.  [  Kusebius,  from  whom  this  ac- 
count is  taken,  adds  that  Constantine  was  in- 
structed on  the  foUowins;  night  hj-  a  vision  of 
Chriit  himself,  hearing  his  cross,  and  direct- 
ing him  to  make  a  similar  standard  imder 
which  he  should  march  to  victory.  In  the 
morning  Constantine  communicated  this  vi- 
sion to  his  friends,  and  sending  for  ingenious 
workmen,  caused  them  to  form  in  gold  and 
precious  stones  a  representation  of  the  sign 
which  he  had  seen.  This  was  placed  upon 
the  imperial  standard,  rid.  I^abarum.  Con- 
rtantine,  in  conse(;uence,  became  a  Christian. 
Dr.  Lardner  very  proprrlj'  doubts  the  whole 
story.]  After  the  death  of  Diocletian,  Max- 
iminian,  Maxcntius,  Maximinus,  and  Licinius, 
■who  had  reigned  together,  though  in  a  subor- 
dinate manner,  Constantine  became  sole  em- 
peror, and  began  to  reform  the  state.  He 
Ibunded  a  city  in  a  most  eligible  situation, 
where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and 
called  it  by  his  own  nyme.  Constantinopolis. 
Thither  he  transported  part  of  the  Roman 
senate  ;  and  by  keeping  his  court  there,  he 
made  it  the  rival  of  Home  in  population  and 
magnificence.  From  that  time  the  two  im- 
perial cities  began  to  look  upon  each  other 
with  an  eye  of  envy  ;  and  soon  alter  the  age 
of  Co.istantine,  a  separation  was  made  of  the 
two  empires,  and  R.ome  was  called  the  capi- 
tal of  the  western,  and  Constantinopolis  war 
called  the  capital  of  the  eastern  dominions  of 
Rome.  The  emperor  has  been  distinguished 
for  personal  courage,  and  praised  for  the  pro- 
tection he  extended  to  the  Christians.  He  at 
first  persecuted  the  Arians,  but  afterwards 
inclinedto  their  opinions.  His  murder  of  his 
sou  Crispus  has  been  descrvtdly  censured. 
By  removing  the  Pioman  legions  from  the 
garrisons  on  the  rivers,  he  opened  an  easy 
passage  to  the  barbarians,  and  rendered  his 
soldiers  uuwarlike.  He  defeated  100,000 
Goths,  and  received  into  his  territories  300,- 
000  Sarmatians,  who  had  been  banished  by 
their  slaves,  and  allowed  them  land  to  culti- 
vate, Constantine  was  learned,  and  preach- 
ed, as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons,  one 
of  which  remains.  He  died  A.  L).  337,  alter 
a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  glory  and 
success.  He  left  three  sons.  Constantinus, 
Con-tans,  and  Constnntius,  among  whom  he 
divided  his  empire.  The  first,  wiiohad  Gaul. 
Spain,  and  Britain  for  his  portion,  was  con- 
quered by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Constat)?. 
and  killed  in  the  2f''h  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
340.  .Mugnentius,  the  governor  ol  the  pro- 
vinces of  llh;fttia,  murdered  Cotistans  in  hi? 
Led,  after  a  reign  of  l3  years  over  Italy,  .Vf 
ri»  a,  and  lllyricum ;  and  Conslantius,  the  only 
surviving  brother,  now  become  the  sole  em- 
peror, A.  D.  353,  punished  his  brothers  mur- 
derer, and  gave  way  to  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion.    He  visited  Rome,  where  he  displaveda 


[triumph,  and  died  in  his  inarch  against  Julian, 
I  who  had  been  proclaimed  independent  em- 
peror by  his  soldiers. The  name  of  Con- 
stantine was  very  common  to  the  emperors 

of  the  east  in    a,  later  period. A  private 

soldier   in  Britain,  raised    on   account  of  his 
name  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

CoRST.\NTiiis  Cm.ouus.son  of  Eutropiu.'', 
and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  merited 
the  title  of  Casar,  which  he  obtained  by  his 
victories  in  Britain  and  German}.  He  be- 
came the  colleague  ol  Galerius,  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  Diocletian;  and  after  bear.ng  the 
character  of  a  humane  and  Ijenevolent  prince, 
he  died  at  York,  ami  made  his  son  his  succes- 
sor, A.  D.  306. The  sf cond  son  of  Con- 
stant ne   the  Great,     rid.  Constantinus. 

The  father  of  .'nlinn  and  Gallus,  was  son  of 
Constantius   by   'Jheodora,   and  died    A.  D. 

337. A  Roman   general    of  Njssa,    who 

married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  an  honour  he  enjoy- 
ed only  seven  months.     He  died  universally 
regretted,  421  A.  D.  and  was  succeeded   by   - 
his  s<m  Valentinian  in  the  west.  A 

Co>.sr.\i.KS  LcDi,  or  CoysvAjAA,  festi-* 
vals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Census,  the  god 
of  counsel,  whose  altar  Romulus  discovered 
under  the  ground.  This  altar  was  always 
covered  except  at  the  festival,  when  a  mule 
was  sacrificed,  and  games  and  horse-races 
exhibited  in  honour  of  Neptune.  It  was  dur- 
ing these  festivals  that  Romulus  carried  away 
the  Sabine  women  who  had  assembled  to  be 
spectators  of  the  games.  They  were  first  in- 
stitcited  by  Romulus.  Some  say,  however, 
that  Romulus  only  regulated  and  re-instituted 
them  after  they  had  been  before  established 
by  Evandcr.  During  the  celebration,  which 
happened  about  the  middle  of  August,  horses, 
mules,  and  asses,  were  exempted  from  all 
labours,  and  were  led  through  the  streets 
adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers.  Jluson. 
m,  V.  9.— Orirf.  Fast.  3,  v.  199.— Lii'.  l,c.  9. 
— Dionys.  Hal. 

Consul,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There 
were  two  consuls,  a  consulendu,  annually  cho- 
sen ii'  the  Campus  Martins.  The  two  first 
consuls  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarquin- 
ius  CoUatinus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  244,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first  ages 
ol  the  republic,  the  two  consuls  were  always 
chosen  from  patrician  families,  or  noblemen  ; 
but  the  people  obtained  the  privilege,  A.  U. 
C.  388,  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from 
their  own  body  ;  and  sometimes  both  were 
plebeians.  The  first  consul  among  the  ple- 
lieians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was  required  that 
every  candidate  for  the  consulship  should  be 
43  years  of  Hge,  called  legitimvin  ttrnpus. 
He  was  always  to  appear  at  the  election  as  a 
|)rivate  man,  without  a  retinue;  and  it  was 
requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the  office, 
to  have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of 
qua-'stor,  asdile,  and  praetor.  [Sometimes  these 
qualifications  were  disregarded.  Val.  Corvus 
was  made  a  consul  in  his  23d  year,  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder,  in  his  28th,  and  the  young- 
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er,at  38.  T.  Q.  Flarainius,  when  not  quite 
;;0  ;  Pompey,  before  he  was  lull  oG.  The  con- 
suls were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic  ; 
al!  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them, 
except  the  Tribunes  of  the  commons.  They 
asseuibled  the  people  and  senate,  laid  before 
them  what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their 
decrees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed  and 
got  passed  were  usually  called  by  their  name. 
They  received  all  letters  from  the  governors 
of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and 
statf-s,  and  gave  audience  to  embassadors 
The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used 
to  be  at  Athens  from  one  of  the  Archons. 
Their  insignia  were  the  same  with  those  ol 
the  kings,  (excepting  the  crown,)  namely,  the 
toga  pratexta,  sella  curu.lis,  the  sceptre  or  ivo- 
ry staff,  and  12  lictors  with  the  fasces  and  secn- 
ris.  Within  the  city,  the  lictors  went  before 
only  one  of  the  consuls,  and  that  commonly 
for  a  month  alternately.  A  public  servant, 
called  acce?<-si«,  went  before  the  other  consul, 
and  the  lictors  followed.  He  who  was  eld- 
est, or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first 
elected,  or  had  most  suffrages,  had  the  fasces 
first.  When  the  consuls  commanded  different 
armies,  each  of  them  had  the  fasces  and  scni- 
ris,  but  when  they  both  commanded  the  same 
army  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  al- 
ternately. Valerius  Poplicola  took  away  the 
securis  from  the  fasces,  i.  e.  be  took  from  the 
consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only 
left  them  the  right  of  scourging.  Out  of  the 
city,  however,  when  invested  with  military 
command,  they  retained  the  securis,  i.  e.  the 
right  of  punishing  capitally.]  This  office 
lasted  from  the  year  of  Rome  244  till  the 
year  1294,  or  341st  year  of  the  christian  era, 
when  it  was  totally  suppressed  by  Justinian. 
[Their  provinces  used  anciently  tobe  decreed 
by  the  senate  after  the  consuls  were  elected 
or  had  entered  on  their  office.  But  by  the 
Sempronian  law,  passed  A.  U.  C.  631,  the  se- 
nate always  decreed  two  provinces  to  the  fu- 
ture consuls  before  their  election,  which  they, 
after  entering  upon  their  office,  divided  by 
lot  or  agreement.  Sometimes  a  certain  pro- 
vince was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  con- 
suls, both  by  the  senate  and  people, and  some- 
times again  the  people  reversed  what  the  se 
nate  had  decreed  respecting  the  provinces. 
tid.  Marias  and  Sylla.]  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Rome  without  the  special 
command  of  the  senate,  and  they  always  re- 
mained in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of 
their  successor.  At  their  return  they  ha- 
rangued the  people,  and  solemnly  protested 
ihat  they  had  done  nothing  against  the  l^ws 
or  interest  of  their  country,  but  had  faithful- 
ly and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
greatness  and  welfare  of  the  state.  No  man 
could  be  consul  two  following  years;  [an  in 
terval  of  10  years  must  have  elapsed  pre- 
vious to  the  second  applicati<  n  ;]  yet  this 
institution  was  sometimes  broken;  and  we 
find  Marius  re-elected  consul  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  during  the  Cimbrian 
war.  The  office  of  consul,  so  dignified  dur- 
ing the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  became 


a  mere  title  under  the  emperors,  and  retain- 
ed  nothing  of  its  authority  but  the  useless 
ensigns  of  original  dignity.  [In  retaining 
the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls,  they  in- 
dulged in  even  greater  pomp;  for  they 
wore  the  toga  picta  or  palmaia.  and  had 
their  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  which 
'jscd  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who 
triumphed.  They  also  added  the  securis  to 
Ihefascts.]  Even  the  office  of  consul,  which 
was  originally  annual,  was  reduced  to  two  or 
three  months  by  J.  Caesar;  but  they  who 
were  admitted  on  the  first  of  January  deno- 
minated the  year,  and  weie  called  ordinarii. 
Their  successors,  during  the  year,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  suffecti-  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of  the  consul- 
ship, and  the  emperor  Commodus  made  no 
less  than  25  consuls  in  one  year.  Constantine 
the  Great  renewed  the  original  institution, 
and  permitted  them  to  remain  a  whole  year 
in  office. — Here  follows  a  list  of  the  consuls, 
from  the  establish iricnt  of  the  consular  power 
to  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  the  consular 
office  ririually  ceased. 

The  two  first  consuls  chosen  aliout  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  A.  U.  C.  244.  «  rre  L.  Jun.  Bru- 
tus, and  L.  I  arq.  CoUatunis.  CoUatinus  re- 
tired from  Rome  as  being  of  the  family  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  Pub  Valerius  was  chosen  in 
his  room.  When  Brutus  was  killed  in  battle, 
Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  succeed  him  ; 
and  after  ihe  death  of  Lucretius,  Marcus  Ho- 
ratius  was  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  year  with 
Valerius  Publicola,  The  first  consulship  last- 
ed about  16  months,  during  which  the  Ro- 
mans fought  against  the  Tarquins,  and  tlie 
capitol  was  dedicafcd. 

A.  U.  C.  246  Pub.  Valerius  Publicola  2. 
Tit.  Lucretius.  Porsenna  supported  the 
claims  of  Tarquin.  The  noble  actions  of  Co- 
des, Scffivola.  and  Closlia. 

247.  P.  Lucretius,  or  M.  Horatius  ;  P.  Va- 
ler.  Publicola  3.  The  vain  efforts  o!  Porsen- 
na  continued. 

248.  Sp.  Lartius  ;  T.  Herminius.  Victo- 
ries obtained  over  the  Sabines. 

249.  M.  Valerius;  P.  Postumius.  Wars 
with  the  Sabines  continued. 

250    P.  Valerius  4  ;  T.  Lucretius  2. 

251.  Agrippa  Menenius  ;  P.  Postumius  2. 
The  death  of  Publicola. 

252.  Opiter  Virginius  ;  Sp.  Cassius.  Sa- 
bine war. 

253.  Postumius  Cominius  :  T.  Lartius.  A 
conspiracy  of  slaves  at  Rome. 

254.  Serv.  Sulpicius  ;  Marcus  Tullius. 

255.  P.  Veturius  Geminus;  T.  iEbutius 
Elva. 

25(5.  T.  Lartius  2  ;  L.  Cloelius.  War  with 
the  Latins. 

257.  A.  Sempronius  Alratinus  ;  M.  !Mi- 
uucius. 

25«.  Aulus  Postumius  ;  Tit.  Virginiu?. 
The  battle  of  Regilloe. 

259.  Ap.  Claudius ;  P.  Servilius.  War 
with  the  V^olsci. 

260.  A.  Virginius  ;  T.  Veturius.  The  dis- 
satisfied commons  retired  to  Mons.  Sacer. 
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261.  Postumius  Cominius2;  Sp.  Cassius2 
A  reconciliation  between  the  senate  and  peo- 
j)le,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes. 

262.  T.  Geganius;  P.  Miniicius.  A  famine 
at  Rome. 

263.  M.  Minucius  2d  ;  Aul.  Sempronius  2. 
The  haujjhty  behaviour  of  Coriolanus  to  the 
populace. 

264.  Q.  Sulpitius  Caraerinus ;  Sp.  Lartius 
Flavus   2.   Coriolanus  retires   to  the  V^olsci. 

263.  C-  Julius  ;  P.  Pinarius.  The  Volsci 
)iiake  declarations  of  war. 

266.  Sp.  Nantius ;  Sex.  Furius.  Coriolanus 
forms  the  siege  of  Rome.  He  retires  at  the 
entreaties  of  his  mother  and  wife,  and  dies. 

267.  T.  Sicinius ;  C.  Aquilius.  The  Volsci 
defeated. 

268.  Sp.  Cassius  3  ;  Proculus  Virginias. 
Cassius  conspires  to  tyranny. 

269.  Serv.  Cornelius  ;  Q.  Fabius.  Cassius 
is  condemned  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeiau 
rock. 

270.  L.  jEmilius ;  Ca^sio  Fabius.  The 
/Equi  and  Volsci  defeated. 

271.  M.  Fabius;  L.  Valerius. 

272.  Q.  Fabius  2  ;  C.  Julius.  War  with 
the  Mi\m. 

273.  Caisio  Fabius  2  ;  Sp.  Furius.  War 
continued  with  the  iEqui  and  Veientes. 

274.  M.  Fabius  2  ;  Cn.  Manlius.  Victory 
over  the  Hernici. 

275  Ceeso  Fabius  3  ;  A.  Virginius.  The 
march  of  the  Fabji  to  the  river  Cremera. 

276.  L.  iEmiliusS;  C.  Servilius.  The  wars 
continued  against  the  neighbouring  states. 

277.  C.  Horatius;  T.  Menenius,  The  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  200  Fabii. 

278.  Sp.  Servilius  :  Aul.  Virginius.  Mene- 
nius brought  to  his  trial  for  the  defeat  of  the 
armies  under  him. 

279.  C.Nautius;   P.Valerius. 

280.  L,  Furius;  C.  Manlius.  A  truce  of 
40  years  granted  to  the  Veientes. 

281.  L.  vEmiliusS;  Virginiusor  Vopiscus 
Julius.  The  tribune  Genutius  murdered  in 
his  bed  for  his  seditions. 

282.  L.  Pinsrius  ;  P.  Furius. 

283.  Ap.  Claudius ;  T.Quintius.  The  Ro 
man  army  suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated 
by  the  Volsci,  on  account  of  their  hatred  to 
Appius,  while  his  colleague  is  boldly  and 
cheerfully  obeyed  against  the  jEqui. 

284.  L.  Valerius  2  ;  Tib.  .^milius.  Appi- 
us is  cited  to  take  his  trial  before  the  people, 
and  dies  before  the  day  of  trial. 

285.  T.  Numicius  Priscus  ;  A.  Virginius. 

286.  T.  Quintius  2  ;  Q.  Servilius. 

287.  Til).  /Emilius  2  ;  Q.  Fabius. 

288.  Q.  Servilius  2;  Sp.  Postumius. 

289.  Q.  Fabius  2  ;  T.  Quintius  .3.  In  the 
Census  made  this  year,  which  was  the  ninth, 
there  were  found  124,214  citizens   in  Rome. 

290.  Aul.  Postumius ;  Sp.  Furius. 

291.  L.  iEbutius  ;  P.  Servilius.  A  plague 
at  Rome. 

292.  T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  ;  T-  Vetu- 
rius  Geminus. 

293.  P.  Volumnius ;  Serv.  Sulpitius.  Dread- 
ful prodigies  at  Rome,  and  seditions. 
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294.  C.  Claudius ;  P.  Valerius  2.  A  Sabine 
seizes  the  capitol,  and  is  defeated  and  killed. 
Valerius  is  killed  in  an  engagement,  and  Cia- 
cianatus  is  taken  from  the  plough  and  made 
dictator  ;  he  quelled  the  dissensions  at  Rome 
and  returned  to  his  farm. 

295.  Q.  Fabius  3;  L.  Cornelius.  The  cen- 
sus made  ;  the  Romans  amount  to  132,049. 

296.  L.  Minucius ;  C.  Nautius2.  Minuci- 
us is  besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  jEqui ;  and 
Cincinnatus,  being  elected  dictator,  delivers 
him,  obtains  a  victory,  and  lays  down  his 
power  16  days  after  his  election. 

297.  Q.  Minucius;  C.Horatius.  Warwith 
the  .^qui  andSabines.  Ten  tribunes  elected 
instead  of  five. 

298.  M.  Valerius ;  Sp.  Virginius. 

299.  T.  Romilius ;  C  Veturius. 

300.  Sp.  Tarpeius  ;  A.  Aterius. 

301.  P.  Curiatius;  Sex.  Quintilius. 

302.  C.  Menenius;  P.  Cestius  Capitolinus. 
The  Decemvirs  reduce  the  laws  into  twelve 
tables. 

303.  Ap.  Claudius;  T.  Genutius;  P.  Ces- 
tius, &c.  The  Decemvirs  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  preside  with  consular  power. 

304  and  305.  Ap.  Claudius;  Q.  Fabius  Vi- 
bulanus ;  M,  Cornelius,  &c.  The  Decemvirs 
continued.  They  act  with  violence.  Appius 
endeavours  to  take  possession  of  Virginia, 
who  is  killed  by  her'father.  The  Decemvirs 
abolished.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horati- 
us  Barbatus  are  created  consuls  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Appius  is  summoned  to  take  his 
trial.  He  dies  in  prison,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Decemvirs  are  banished. 

306.  Lart.  Herminius  ;  T.  Virginius. 

307.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus ;  C.  Julius. 
Domestic  troubles. 

308.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  4  ;  Agrippa 
Funus.  The  .^qui  and  Volsci  come  near  to 
the  gates  of  Rome  and  are  defeated. 

309.  M.  Genucius  ;  C.  Curtius.  A  law 
passed  to  permit  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
families  to  intermarry. 

310.  Military  tribunes  are  chosen  instead  of 
consuls.  The  plebeians  admitted  among 
them.  The  first  were  A.  Sempronius ;  L. 
Atilius  ;  T.  Cloelius.  They  abdicated  three 
months  after  their  election,  and  consuls  were 
again  chosen,  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus ;  L- 
Sempronius  Atratinus. 

•Jll.  .M.  Geganius  Macerinus  2;  T.Quin- 
tius Capitolinus  5.    The  censorship  instituted. 

312.  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus;  Postumius  .^- 
l)utius  Cornicen. 

313.  C.  Furius  Pacilus ;  M.  Papirius  Cras- 
sus. 

314.  P.  Geganius  Macerinus;  L.  Menenius 
Lanatus.  A  famine  at  Rome.  Mtelius  at- 
tempts to  make  himself  king. 

313.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  6  ;  Agrippa 
Menenius  Lanatus. 

316.  MamercUE  .^milius  ;  T.  Quintus;L. 
Julius.     Military  tribunes. 

317.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus ;  Sergius  Fi- 
denas.  Tolumnius,king  of  the  Veientes,  kill- 
ed by  Cossus,  who  takes  the  second  royal 
spoils  called  Opima. 
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318.  M,  Cornelius  Maluginensis  ;  L.  Papi- 
riu3  Crass  us. 

319.  C.  Julius;  L.  Virginius. 

320  C.  Julius  2  ;  L.  Virginius  2.  The  du- 
ration of  the  censorship  limited  to  18  months. 

321.  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus;  M.  Fossius;  L 
Sergius  Fidenaa.     Military  tribunes. 

322.  L.  PinariusMamercus;  L.Furius  \je- 
duUinus;  Sp.  Postumius  Albus.  Military 
tribunes 

323.  T.  Quintius  Cinciunatus  -,  C.  Julius 
Manto;  consuls.  A  victory  over  the  Veien- 
tes  and  Fidenate's  by  the  dictator  Postumius. 

324.  C.  Papirius  Crassus ;  L.Julius. 

325.  L.  Sergius  Fidenas2;  Host.  Lucret. 
Tricipitinus. 

326.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus ;  T.  Quintius 
Pennus  2. 

327.  Servilius  Ahala ;  L.  Papirius  Mugil- 
lanus  2. 

328.  T.  Quintius  Pennus;  C.  Furius;  M. 
Posthumius;  A.  Corn.  Cossus.  Military  tri- 
bunes, all  of  patrician  families.  Victory  over 
the  Veientes. 

329.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus;  L.  Quinti- 
us Cincinnatus;  L.  Furius  Medullinus;  L. 
Herat.  Barbatus. 

330.  A.  Claudius  Crassus,  &c.  Military 
tribunes. 

331.  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus ;  Q.  Fabius 
Vibulanus.  Consuls  who  gave  much  dissa- 
tisfaction to  the  people. 

332.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  &c.  Military 
tribunes. 

333.  Numerius  Fabius  Vibulanus ;  T.  Q. 
Capitolinus. 

334.  L.  Q.  Cincinnatus  3;  L.Furius  Me- 
dullinus 2;  M.  Manlius;  A.  Sempronius 
Atratinus.     Military  tribunes. 

335.  A.  Menenius  Lanatus,  &.c.  Military 
tribunes. 

336.  L.  Sergius  Fidenas ;  M.  Papirius  Mu- 
gillanus;  C.  Servilius. 

337.  A.  Menenius  Lanatus  2,  &,c. 

338.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  3,  &c. 

339.  P.  Cornelius  Cossus,  &c. 

340.  Cn.Corn.  Cossus,  &c.  One  of  the  mi- 
litary tribunes  stoned  to  death  by  the  army. 

341.  M.  Corn.  Cossus;  L.  Furius  Medul- 
linus, consuls.     Domestic  seditions. 

342.  Q.  Fabius  Ambustus;  C.  Furius  Pa- 
cilus. 

343.  M.  Papirius  Atratinus ;  C.  Nautius 
Rutilus. 

344.  Mamercus  -Smilius ;  C.  Valerius  Po- 
titus. 

345.  Cn.  Corn.  Cossus ;  L.  Furius  Medul- 
linus 2.  Plebeians  for  the  first  time  quas- 
tors. 

346.  C.  Julius,  &.C.    Military  tribunes. 

347.  L.  Furius  Medullinus,  &c.  Military 
tribunes. 

348.  P.  and  Cn.  Cornelii  Cossi,&c.  Military 
tribunes.  This  year  the  Roman  soldiers  first 
received  pay. 

349.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus,  fee.  Military 
tribunes.     The  siege  of  Veii  begun. 

350.  C.  Valerius  Potitus,  &c.  Military  tri- 
bunies. 


351.  Manlius  ^milius  Mamercinus,  fee . 
The  Roman  cavalry  b«?gin  to  receive  pay. 

352.  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  &c.  A  defeat  at 
Vfii,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between  two  of 
the  military  tribunes. 

353.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  4  ;  M.  Furius  Ca- 
millus  2,  &c.  A  military  tribune  chosen  from 
among  the  plebeians. 

354.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  &c. 

355.  M.  Veturius,  &c. 

356.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  5  ;  M.  Furius  Ca- 
miUus3,  &c. 

357.  L.  Julius  Julus,  &c. 

358.  P.  Licinius,  &c.  Camillus  declared 
dictator.  The  city  of  Veii  taken  by  means 
of  a  mine.     Camillus  obtains  a  triumph. 

359.  P.  Corn.  Cossus,  &c.  The  people 
wished  to  remove  to  Veii. 

360.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  &:c.  Falsici  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans. 

361.  L.  Lucret.  Flaccus  ;  Servius  Sulpi- 
cius  Camerinus,  consuls,  after  Rome  had 
been  governed  by  military  tribunes  for  15 
successive  years.  Camillus  strongly  opposes 
the  removing  to  Veii,  and  it  is  rejected. 

362.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  ;  M.  Manlius.  One 
of  the  censors  dies. 

363.  L.  Lucretius,  &c.  Military  tribunes. 
A  strange  voice  heard,  which  foretold  the 
approach  of  the  Gauls.  Camillus  goes  into 
banishment  to  Ardeu.  The  Gauls  besiege 
Clusium,  and  soon  after  march  towards 
Rome. 

364.  Three  Fabii  military  tribunes.  The 
Romans  defeated  at  Allia  by  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  enter  Rome,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Camil- 
lus declared  dictator  by  the  senate,  who  had 
retired  into  the  capitol.  The  geese  save  the 
Capitol,  and  Camillus  suddenly  comes  and 
defeats  the  Gauls. 

365.  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  3;  L.  Virginius, 
&c.  Camillus  declared  dictator,  defeats  the 
Volsci,  jEqui,  and  Tuscans. 

366.  T.  Q.  Cincinnatus ;  Q.  Servilius  Fide- 
nas ;  L.  Julius  Julus. 

367.  L.  Papirius  ;  Cn.  Sergius  ;  L.  -^mi- 
lius,  &c. 

368.  :v].  Furius  Camillus,  &c. 

369.  A.  Mauhus ;  P.  Cornelius,  &c.  The 
Volsci  defeated.     Manlius  aims  at  royalt)'. 

370.  Ser.  Corn.  Maluginensis  ;  P.  Valerius 
Potitus  ;  M.  Furius  Camillus.  Manlius  is 
condemned  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 

371.  L.  Valerius ;  A.  Manlius  ;  Ser.  Sul- 
picius,  &c. 

372.  Sp.  and  L.  Papirii,  &c. 

373.  M.  Furius  Camillus  ;  L.  Furius,  &c, 

374.  L.  and  P    Valerii. 

375.  C.  Manlius,  &c. 

376.  Sp.  Furius,  &c. 

377.  L.  iErnilius,  &c. 
378.^  For  five  years  anarchy  at  Rome.  No 

379.  I  consuls  or  military  tribunes  elected, 

380.  I' but  only  for  that  time,  L.  Sextinus  ; 

381.  I  C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stole,  tribunes  of 

382.  J  the  people. 

383.  L.  Furius,  &c. 

384.  Q.  Servilius  ;  C.  Veturius,&;c.     Ten 
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magistrates  are  chosen  to  take  care  of  the  Si- 
bylline books. 

385.  L.  Q.  Capitolinus ;  Sp.  Servilius,  &c. 

386.  According  to  some  writers,  Camillus 
this  year  was  sole  dictator,  without  consuls  or 
tribunes. 

387.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  ;  L.  Vetur.  Cras 
sus,  &c.  The  Gauls  defeated  by  Camillus. 
One  of  the  consuls  for  the  future  to  be  elected 
from  among  the  plebeians. 

388.  L  ^milius,  patrician  ;  L.  Sextius, 
plebeian;  consuls.  The  ofScea  of  praetor  and 
Curule  vEdile  granted  to  the  senate  by  the 
people. 

389.  L.  Genucius ;  Q.  Servilius.  Camillus 
died. 

390.  Sulpitius  Paeticus ;  C.  Licinius  Stole. 

391.  Cn.  Genucius  ;  L.  .Smilius. 

392.  Q,  Serv.  Ahala  2  ;  L.  Genucius  2. 
Curtius  devotes  himself  to  the  Dii  manes. 

393.  C.  Sulpicius  2;  C.  Licinius  2;  Man- 
lius  conquers  a  Gaul  in  single  battle. 

394.  C.  Petilius  Balbus  ;  M.  Fabius  Am- 

l)UStU3. 

395.  M.  Popilius  Lsenas ;  C.  Manlius  2. 

396.  C.  Fabius;  C.  Plautius.  Gauls  de 
feated. 

397.  C.  Marcius;  Cn.  Manlius  2. 

398.  .4.  Fabius  Ambustus  2  ;  M.  Popilius 
Ltenas  2.  A  d'.ctator  elected  from  the  ple- 
beians for  the  first  time. 

399.  C.  Sulpicius  Paeticus  3;  M.  Valerius 
Poplicola  ."i;  both  of  patrician  families. 

400    iVl.  Fabius  Ambustus  3;  T.  Quintius. 

401.  C.  Sulpicius  Paeticus  4;  M.  Valerius 
Poplicola  3. 

402.  M.  Valerius  Poplicola  4 ;  C  Marcius 
Rutilus. 

403.  Q.  Sulpicius  Paiticus5  ;  T.  Q.  Pennus. 
A  censor  elected  for  the  first  time  from  the 
plebeians. 

404.  M.  Popilius  LffinasS;  L.  Corn.  Scipio. 

405.  L.  Furius  Camillus;  Ap.  Claudius 
Crassus.  Valerius,  surnamed  Corvus,  after 
conquering  a  Gaul. 

406.  M.  Valer.  Corvus  ;  M.  Popilius  LcE- 
nas  4.  Corvus  was  elected  at  23  years  of  age 
against  the  standing  law.  A  treaty  oi  amity 
concluded  with  Carthage. 

407.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  ;  C.  Plautius 

408.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  2;  C  Psetilius. 

409.  M.  Fabius  Dorso  ;  Ser.  Sulpicius  Ca- 
nierinus. 

410.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  ;  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus. 

411.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  3;  A.  Corn  Cos- 
sus. The  Romans  begin  to  make  war  against 
theSamnites,  at  the  request  of  the  Campani- 
ans.     They  obtain  a  victory. 

412.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  ^  ;    Q.  Servilius. 

413.  CPlautMJs;  L.^milius  Mauiercinus. 

414.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  3;  P.  Decius 
Mus.  The  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  Asia.  Manlius  put  his  son  to  death  for 
lighting  against  his  order.  Decius  devotes 
himself  for  the  army,  which  obtains  a  great 
victory  over  the  Latins. 

415.  T.  yEmilius  Mamercinus;  Q.  Publiiius 
Fhilo.  * 


416.  L.  Furius  Camillus;  C.  iWasnius.  The 
Latins  conquered. 

417.  C.  Sulpicius  Lougus ;  P.  ^lius  Paetus. 
The  prffitorship  granted  to  a  plebeian. 

418.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  ;  Cajso  Duilius. 

419.  M.  Valerius  Corvus;  M.  Atilius  Re- 
gulus. 

420.  T.  Veterius  ;  Sp.  Posthumius. 

421.  L.  Papirius  Cursor;  C.  PfetiliusLibo. 

422.  A.  Cornelius  2  ;  Cn.  Domitius. 

423.  M.  Caudius  Marcellus ;  C.  Valerius 
Potitus. 

424.  L. Papirius  Crassus;  C.  PlaatiusVenno. 

425.  L.  .ffimilius  Mamercinas  2  ;  C.  Plau- 
tius. 

426.  P.  Plautius  Proculus  ;  P.  Corn.  Sca- 
pula. 

427.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  ;  Q.  Publiiius  Phi- 
lo2. 

428.  C.  Paetilius;  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

429.  L.  Furius  Camillus  2;  D.Jun.  Brutus 
Scaeva.  The  dictator  Papirius  Cursor  is  for 
putting  to  death  Fabius,  his  master  of  h  orse, 
hecause  he  fought  in  his  absence,  and  obtain- 
ed a  famous  victory.     He  pardons  him. 

430.  According  to  some  authors,  there  were 
no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  only  a  dicta- 
tor, L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

431.  L.  Sulpicius  Longus  1 ;  Q.  AuliusCer- 
retanus 

432.  Q.  Fabius  ;  L.  Fulvius. 

433.  T.  Veterius  Calvinus  2;  Sp.  Postumi- 
us  Albinus  2.  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite.  takes 
the  Roman  consuls  in  an  ambuscade  at  Caudi- 
um. 

434.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2;  Q.  Publiiius 
Philo. 

435.  L.  Papirius  Cursors ;  Q.  AuliusCer- 
retanus  2. 

436.  M.  Fossius  Flaccinator  ;  L.  Plaatiu3 
Venno. 

437.  C.  Jun.  Babulcus  ;  L.  ^milius  Bar- 
bula. 

438.  Sp.  Nautius  ;  M.  Popilius. 

439.  L.  Papirius  4  ;  Q.  Publiiius  4. 

440.  M.  Paetilius  ;  C.  Sulpicius. 

441.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  5  ;  C.  Jun.  Bu 
b ulcus  2. 

442.  M.  Valerius  ;  P.  Decius.  The  censor 
Appius  makes  the  Appian  way  and  aque- 
ducts.    The  family  of  the  Potitii  extinct. 

443.  C.  Jun.  Bubulcus  3;  Q.  .S^milius  Bar- 
buia  2. 

444.  Q  Fabius  3;  C.  Martius  Rutilus. 

445.  According  to  some  authors,  there 
were  no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  only  a 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

44(5.  Q.  p'abius  3  ;   P.  Decius  2. 
447.  Appius  Claudius  ;  L.  Volumnius. 
•i48.  P.  Corn.   Arvina  ;  Q.  Marcius   Tre- 
mulus. 

449.  L.  Postumius  ;  T.  Minucius. 

450.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio  ;  Semprouius 
Sophus.     The  iEqui  conquered. 

451.  L.  Genucius  ;  Ser.  Cornelius. 

452.  M.  Livius  ;  M.  iEmilius. 

45.5.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  ;  M. 
Val.  Corvus;  not  consuls,  but  dictators,  a' - 
cording  to  some  authors. 
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454.  M.  Valerius  Corvus ;  Q.  Apuleius 
The  priesthood  made  commoa  to  the  pie- 
beiiiua. 

455.  M.  Fulvius  Pa^tinus ;  T.  Maalius  Tor- 
quatus. 

456.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  ;  Cn.  Fulvius. 

457.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4;  P.  Decius 
Mas.  3.     Wars  ag^ainst  the  Satnnites. 

453.  L.  Volumnius  2 ;  Ap.  Claudius  2.  Con- 
quest over  the  Etrurians  and  Samnites. 

459.  Q.  Fabius  5  ;  P.  Decius  4.  Decius  de- 
votes himself  in  a  battle  against  the  Samnites 
and  the  Gauls,  and  the  Romans  obtain  a  vic- 
tory. 

460.  L.  Postumius  Megellus ;  M.  Attilius 
llegulus. 

461.  L- Papirius  Cursor;  Sp.  Carvilius. 
Victories  over  the  Samnites. 

462.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges ;  D.  Jun.  Brutus 
Scfeva.     Victory  over  the  Samnites. 

453.  L.  Postumius  3:  C.  Jun.  Brutus.  iEs- 
cupalus  brought  to  Pkome  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent from  Epidaurus. 

464.  P.  Corn.  Rufiuus ;  JM.  Curius  Denta- 
tus. 

465.  M.  Valerius  Corvus ;  Q.  Ciedicius 
Noctua. 

466.  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus ;  P.  Cora-  Ar- 
viua. 

467.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus ;   C.  Nautius. 

468.  M.  Valerius  Potitus  ;  C  ^lius  Partus. 

469.  C.  Claudius  Caenina;  M.^miliusLe- 
pidus. 

470.  C.  Servilius  Tucca  ;  Caecilius  Metel- 
lus.     War  with  the  Senones. 

471.  P.  Corn.  Dolabella  ;  C.  Domitius  Cal- 
viaus.     The  Senones  defeated. 

472.  Q.  .Emilius  ;  C  Fabricius.  War  with 
Tarentum. 

473.  L.  5Lmilius  Barbula  ;  Q.  Marcius. 
Pyrrhus  coraes  to  assist  Tarentum- 

474.  P.  Valerius  Laevinus ;  Tib.  Corun- 
canus.  Pyrrhus  conquers  the  consul  La;vi- 
nus,  and,  though  victorious,  sues  for  peace, 
which  is  refused  by  the  Roman  senate.  The 
census  was  made,  and  272,222  citizens  were 
found. 

475.  P.  SulpiciusSaverrio  ;  P.  Decius  Mus. 
A  battle  with  Pyrrhus. 

476.  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  2;  Q.  jEmilius 
Papus2  Pyrrhus  goes  to  Sicily.  The  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  renewed. 

477.  P.  Corn.  Rufinus ;  C.  Jun.  BrutUs. 
Crotona  and  Locri  taken. 

478.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  2  ;  C. 
Genucius  Clepsina.  Pyrrhus  returns  from 
Sicily  to  Italy. 

479.  iM.  Curius  Dentatus.  2  ;  L.  Corn. 
Lentulus.  Pyrrhus  finally  defeated  by  Cu- 
rius. 

480.  M.  Curius  Dentatus  3  ;  Sef.  Corn. 
Merenda- 

481.  C.  Fabius  Dorse  ;  C.  Claudius  Csni- 
na  2.  An  embassy  from  Philadelphus  lo  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

482.  L.  Papirius  Cursor 2;  Sp.  Carvilius  2. 
Jlareatum  surrenders. 

483.  L- Genucius  ;  C.  Quintius^. 

454.  C.  Genucius ;  Cn.  Cornelius, 
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485.  Q.  Ogulinus  Gallus ;  C.  Fabius  Pic- 
tor.  Silver  money  coined  at  P>.ome  for  the 
first  time. 

486.  P.  Siempronius  Sophus  ;  Ap.  Claudius 
Crassus. 

487.  M.  Atilius  Regulus ;  L.  Julius  Libo. 
Italy  enjoys  peace  universally. 

488.  Numerius  Fabius  ;  D.  Junius. 

489.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  :  L.  Mamilius  Vi- 
tulus.  The  number  of  the  quaestors  doubled 
to  eight. 

490.  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex  ;  M.  Fulvius 
Placcus.  The  Romans  aid  the  Mamertines, 
which  occasions  the  first  Punic  war.  Appius 
defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The 
combats  of  gladiators  first  instituted. 

491.  M.  Valerius  Maximus;  M.  Otacilius 
Crassus.  Alliance  between  Piome  and  Hiero 
king  of  Syracuse.  A  sun-dial  first  put  up  at 
Rome,  brought  from  Catana. 

492.  L.  Postumius  Gemellus  :  Q.  Maaii- 
lius  Vitulus.  The  siege  and  taking  of  Agri- 
gentum.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians. 

493.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  T.  Otacilius 
Crassus. 

494.  Cu.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina  ;   C,  Duilius 
In  two  months  the  Romans  build  and  equip  a 
fleet  of  120  gallies.     The  naval  victory  and 
triumph  of  Duilius. 

495.  L.  Corn.  Scipio;  C.  Aquilius  Flcfus 
Expedition  against  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

496  A.  Attilius  Calatinus  ;  C.  Sulpicius 
Patercuius.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  io 
a  naval  battle. 

497.  C.  Attilius  Regulus  ;  Co.  Com.  Bla- 
sio. 

498.  L.  Manlius  Vulso  ;  Q.  Caedicius.  At 
the  death  of  Caedicius,  Matilius  Regulus  £ 
was  elected  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  fa-> 
mous  battle  of  Ecnoma.  The  victorious  con- 
suls land  in  Africa. 

499.  Serv.  Fulvius  PiCtiaus  Nobilioi- ;  M. 
-Emilius  Paulus.  Regulus,  after  inauy  victo- 
ries in  Africa,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Xaathippus.  Agrigentum  retaken  by  the 
Carthaginians. 

500.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina  2  ;  A.  Atti- 
lius Calatinus  2  ;  Panormua  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

501.  Cn.  Servilius  Ca;pio  ;  C.  Semproaius 
Blaesus.  The  Romans,  discouraged  by  ship- 
wrecks, renounce  the  sovereignty  of  the  seasi 

502.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  ;  P.  Servilius  Gemi- 
nus.  Citizens  capable  to  bear  arms  amounts 
ed  to  297,797. 

503.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus2 ;  C.  Furius  Pii 
cilus.  The  Romans  begin  to  recover  their 
power  by  sea. 

504.  C.  Attilius  FLegulas  2;  L.  Manlius  Vol 
so  2.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  Pa- 
uormus  in  Sicily.  One  hundred  and  forty-^ 
two  elephants  taken  and  sent  to  Rome.  Re= 
gulus  advises  the  Romans  not  to  exchange 
prisoners.  He  is  put  to  death  in  the  most  eX' 
cruciatiug  torments. 

505.  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  ;  L.  Jun.  Pullu^ 
The  Romans  defeated  in  a  nay^l  b»ttle  'Pl^a 
Rpman  fleet  lost  in  a  storm. 
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506.  C  Aurelius  Cotta  2  ;  P.  Servilius 
Geminus  2. 

507.  L.  Caecilius  Metellua  3;  Num.  Fabius 
Buteo.     The  nutaber  of  the  citizens  252,222. 

508.  M.  Otacilius  Crassus;  M.  Fabius  Li- 
cinus. 

509.  M.  Fabius  Buteo  :  C-  Attilius  Balbus. 

510.  A.  Manlius  Torquatus2;  C.  Sempro- 
ulus  Blaesus. 

511.  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus ;  C.  Sulpi- 
cius  Gallus.  A  fleet  built  by  individuals  at 
Home. 

512.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus ;  A.  Postumius 
Albinus.  The  Carthagiaiaa  fleet  defeated 
near  the  island  jEgate?.  Peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians 
evacuate  Sicily. 

513.  Q.  Lutatius  Cerco  ;  A.  Manlius  Atti- 
cus.  Sicily  is  made  a  Roman  province.  The 
39th  census  taken.  The  citizens  amount  to 
260,000. 

514.  C.  Claudius  Centho  ;  M.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus. 

515.  C.  Mamilius  Turinus  ;  Q.Valerius 
Falto. 

516.  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  ;  P.  Vale- 
rius Falto.  The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sar- 
dinia to  Rome. 

517.  L.  Corn.  LeutulusCaudinus;  Q.  Ful- 
vius  Flaccus.  The  Romans  offer  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  assistance  against  Antiochus  The- 
os. 

518.  P.  Corn.  LentulusCaudinus;  Licinius 
Varus.     Revolt  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

519.  C.  Attilius  Bulbus  2;  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the 
first  time  since  the  reign  of  Numa,  about  440 
years.     Au  universal  peace  at  Rome. 

520.  L.  Postumius  Albinus;  Sp.  Carvilius 
Maxim  us. 

521.  Q.  Babius  Maximus  Verrucosus ;  M. 
Pomponius  Malho.  Differences  and  jealousy 
between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

522.  M.  iEmiliusLepidus  ;  M.  Publicius 
Malleolus. 

523.  M.  Pomponius  Matho  2  ;  C.  Papirius 
Maso.     The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome. 

524.  M.  jEmilius  Barbula  ;  M.  Junius 
Pera.     War  with  the  Illyrians. 

,525.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  2  ;  Cn.  Fulvius 
Centumalus.  The  building  of  new  Car- 
thage. 

526.  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  2  ;  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus. 

527.  P.  Valerius  Flaccus ;  M.  Attilius  Re- 
gulus.  Two  new  prajtors  added  to  the  other 
praetors. 

528.  M.  Valerius  Mes^ala  ;  L.  Apulius 
FuUo.  Italy  invaded  by  the  Gauls.  The 
Romans  could  now  lead  into  the  field  of  battle 
770,000  men. 

529.  L.^milius  Papiis  ;  C.  Attilius  Regu- 
lus.  The  Gauls  defeat  the  Romans  near  Clu- 
sium.  The  Romans  obtain  a  victory  near 
Telamon. 

530.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  2  ;  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  2.  The  Boii,  part  of  the  Gauls,  sur- 
render. 
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531.  C.  Flaminius  ;  P.  Furius  Philus. 

532.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ;  Cn.  Corn. 
Scipio  Calrus.  A  new  war  with  the  Gauls. 
Marcellus  gains  the  spoils  called  opima. 

533.  P  Cornelius :  M,  Minucius  Rnfus, 
Annibal  takes  the  command  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian armies  in  Spain. 

534.  L.  Veturius;  C.  Lutatius.  The  Via 
Flaminia  built. 

535.  M.  Livius  Salinator ;  L.  iCmilius  Pau- 
lus.     War  with  lUyricum. 

536.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio;  T,  Sempronius 
Ijongus.  Siege  of  Saguntum  by  Annibal 
The  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Anni- 
bal marches  towards  Italy,  and  crosses  the 
Alps,  The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  near 
Sicily.  Sempronius  defeated  near  Trebia 
by  Annibal. 

537.  Cn.  Servilius  ;  C.  Flaminius  2.  A  fa- 
mous battle  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus. 
Fabius  is  appointed  dictator.  Successof  Cn. 
Scipio  in  Spain. 

538.  C.  Terentius  Varro ;  L.  iEmilius 
Paulus  2.  The  famous  battle  of  Cannse.  An- 
nibal marches  to  Capua.  Marcellus  beats 
Annibal  near  Nola.  Asdrubal  begins  his 
march  towards  Italy,  but  his  army  is  totally 
defeated  by  the  Scipios. 

539.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  ;  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  2.  Philip  of  Macedonia  enters  in- 
to an  alliance  with  Annibal.  Sardinia  re- 
volts, and  is  re-conquered  by  Manlius.  The 
Carthaginians  twice  beaten  in  Spain  by  Sci- 
pio. 

540-  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  3 ;  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  2.  Marcellus  besieges  Syracuse  by 
sea  and  land. 

541.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4  ;  T.  Sempro- 
nius Gracchus  3.  The  siege  of  Syracuse 
continued. 

542.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  ;  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher.  Syracuse  taken  and  plundered. 
Sicily  made  a  Roman  province.  Tarentum 
treacherously  delivered  to  Annibal.  The  two 
Scipios  conquered  in  Spain. 

543.  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  ;  P.  Sulpi- 
cius  Galba.  Capua  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Romans.  P.  Scipio  sent  to  Spain  with 
proconsular  power. 

544.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  4  ;  M.  Vale- 
rius Lajvinus  2.  The  Carthaginians  driven 
from  Sicily.  Carthagena  taken  by  young 
Scipio. 

545.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  5 ;  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  4.  Annibal  defeated  by  Marcellus. 
Fabius  takes  Tarentum.  Asdrubal  defeated 
by  Scipio. 

546.  M.Claudius  Marcellus  5;  T.  Quin- 
tius  Crispinus.  Marcellus  killed  in  an  am- 
buscade by  Annibal.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
defeated. 

547.  M.  Claudius  Nero;  M.  Livius  2.  As- 
drubal passes  the  Alps.  Nero  obtains  some 
advantage  over  Annibal.  The  two  consuls 
defeat  Asdrubal,  who  is  killed,  and  his  head 
thrown  into  Annibal's  camp.  The  Romans 
make  war  against  Philip. 

548.  L.  Veturius;  Q.  Csecilius.     Scipio 
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obtains  a  victory  ouer  Asdrubal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  in  Spain.  Masinissa  sides  with  the  Ro- 
mans. 

549.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ;  P.  Licinius 
Crassus.  Scipio  is  empowered  to  invade 
Africa. 

550.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus ;  P.  Sempro- 
nius  Tuditanus.  Scipio  lands  in  Africa. 
The  census  taken,  and  215,000  heads  of  fami- 
lies found  in  Rome. 

551.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  ;  C.  Servilius  Ge- 
minus.  Scipio  spreads  general  consternation 
in  Africa.  Annibal  is  recalled  from  Italy  by 
the  Carthaginian  senate. 

552.  M.  Servilius;  Ti.  Claudius.  Annibal 
and  Scipio  come  to  a  parley;  they  prepare 
for  battle,  Annibal  is  defeated  at  Zama. 
Scipio  prepares  to  besiege  Carthage. 

553.  Co.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  P.  ^lius  Paetus. 
P  eace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians.  Scipio 
triumphs. 

554.  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  2  ;  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta.     War  with  the  Macedonians. 

555.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  ;  P.  Villius  Tapu- 
lus.     The  Macedonian  war  continued. 

556.  Sex.  .Elius  Fsetus ;  T.  Quintius  Fla 
minius.     Philip  defeated  by  Quiutius. 

557.  C.  Corn.  Cethegus;  Q.  Minucius  Ru- 
fus.  Philip  is  defeated.  Quintius  grants  him 
peace. 

558.  L.  Furius  Purpureo  ;  M,  Claudius 
Marcellus.  The  independence  of  Greece 
proclaimed  by  Flamininus  at  the  Isthmian 
games. 

559.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  M.  Porcius 
Cato.  Quintius  regulates  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  Cato's  victories  in  Spain,  and  tri- 
umph. The  Romans  demand  Annibal  from 
the  Carthaginians. 

560.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Africanus  2;  T.  Sem- 
pronius  Longus.     Annibal  flies  to  Antiochus. 

561.  L.  Cornelius  Merula ;  Q.  Minucius 
Thermus.  Antiochus  prepares  to  make  war 
against  Rome,  and  Annibal  endeavours  in 
vain  to  stir  up  the  Carthaginians  to  take  up 
arms. 

562.  Q.  Quintius  Flamininus  ;  Cn.  Dom 
tius.     The  Greeks  call  Antiochus  to  deliver 
them. 

563.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica;  Manlius  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio.  The  success  of  Acilius  in 
Greece  against  Antiochus. 

564.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  ;  C.  Laslius.  The 
fleet  of  Antiochus  under  Annibal  defeated 
by  the  Romans.  Antiochus  defeated  by  Sci- 
pio. 

565.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso.     War  with  the  Gallogrecians. 

566.  M.  Valerius  Messala  ;  C  Livius  Sali- 
nator.     Antiochus  dies. 

567.  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus;  C.  Flaminius. 
The  Ligurians  reduced. 

568.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus ;  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus,  The  Bacchanalia  abolished  at 
Rome. 

569  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher ;  M.  Sempro- 
nius  Tuditanus.  Victories  in  Spain  and  Li- 
guria. 

570.  P.  Claudius  Pulcher ;  L.  Porcius  Li- 


cinius.    Philip  of  Macedon  sends  his  son  De- 
metrius to  Piome. 

571.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ;  Q.  Fabius 
Labeo.  Death  of  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Phi- 
lopocmen.     Gauls  invade  Italy. 

572.  M.  Bffibius  Tamphilus ;  L.  ^milius 
Paulus.     Death  of  Philip. 

573.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus;  M.  Bsebius 
Tamphilus.  Expeditions  against  Liguria. 
The  first  gilt  statue  raised  at  Rome. 

574.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Luscus  ;  C. 
Calpurnius  Piso.     Celtiberians  defeated. 

575.  Q.  Fulvius  Haccus  ;  L.  Manlius  Aci- 
dinus.  Alliance  renewed  with  Perseus  the 
son  of  Philip. 

576.  M.  Junius  Brutus;  A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

577.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  ;  T.Sempronius 
Gracchus,     'fhe  Istrians  defeated. 

578.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Ilispalus ;  Q.  Pe- 
tillius  Spurinus. 

579.  P.  Mucins ;  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  2. 

580.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus ;  Q.  Mucius 
Sna^vola. 

581.  L.  Poslumius  Albinu?  ;  RL  Popilius 
Lccnas. 

582.  C.  Popilius  Lajnas  ;  P.  ^lius  Ligur. 
War  declared  against  Perseus. 

583.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  ;  C.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus.  Perseus  gains  some  advantage  over 
the  Romans. 

584.  A.  Ilostilius  Mancinus  ;  A.  Atilius 
Serranus. 

585.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  2  ;  Cn.  Servi- 
lius Caepio.     The  campaign  in  Macedonia. 

586.  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  2;  C.  Licinius 
Crassus.  Perseus  is  defeated  and  tnken  pri- 
soner by  Paulus. 

587.  Q.  .Elius  Paetus  ;  M.  Junius  Pennus. 

588.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ;  C.  Sulpicius 
Galba. 

589.  Cn.  Octavius  Nepos ;  T. 'Manlius 
Torquatus. 

590.  Aulus  Manlius  Torquatus;  Q.  Cas- 
sius Longus. 

591.  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus;  M- Ju- 
vencius  Phalna. 

592.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  ;  C.  Marcius 
Figulus.  Demetrius  flies  from  Rome,  and  is 
made  king  of  Syria. 

593.  M.  Valerius  Messala  ;  C.  Fannius 
Strabo. 

594.  L.  Aaicius  Gallus  ;  M.  Corn.  Cethe- 
gus. 

595.  C.  Cornelius  Dolabella  ;  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior. 

596.  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  ;  C.  Popilius 
Laenas, 

597.  Sex.  Jul.  Cffisar  ;  L.  Aurelius  Ores- 
tes.    War  against  the  Dalmatians. 

598.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Lupus  ;  C.  Mar- 
cius Figulus  2- 

599.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  2  ;  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  2. 

600.  Q.  Opimius  Nepos  ;  L,  Postumius 
Albinus. 

601.  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  ;  T.  Annius  Lus- 
cus.    The  false  Philip.     Wars  in  Spain. 

602.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  3  ;  L.  Vale- 
rius Flaccus. 
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603.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus ;  A.  Posthumius 

Albinus. 

604.  T.  Quintius  Flamininus  ;  M.  Aciliu? 
Balbii?.  War  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Masinissa. 

605.  L.  Marcius  Cen?orinus  ;  ]\T.  Manil- 
lius  Nepos.  The  Romans  declare  war  against 
Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  wish  to  accept 
the  hard  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon 
them;  but  the  Romans  say  that  Carthage 
must  bedestioyed. 

606.  Sp.  Fosthtimius  Albinus  ;  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Pifo.     Carthage  besieged. 

607.  P.  Corn.  Scipio ;  C.  Livius  Drusu;-. 
The  siege  of  Carthage  continued  with  vigour 
by  Scipio. 

COS.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus;  L.  Mum- 
mjus,  Carlhage  surrenders,  and  is  destroyed. 
Mummius  takes  and  burns  Corinth. 

609.  Q.  Fabius  ^milianus  ;  L.  Hostilius 
Moncinius. 

610.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba ;  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta. 

611.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher;  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Macedonicus.  War  against  the  Cel- 
tiberians. 

612.  L.  Melellus  Calvus  ;  Q.  Fabius  Max- 
imus  Servilianus. 

613.  Q.  Pompeius  ;  C.  Servilius  Caepio. 

614.  C.  Laelius  Sapiens;  Q.  Servilius  Ca^- 
pio.     The  wars  with  Viriat us. 

615.  M[,  Popilius  Lsenas;  Cn.  Calpurnius 
Piso. 

616.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  ;  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  The  two  consuls  imprisoned  by  the 
tribunes. 

617.  M.  JKmilius  Lepidus ;  C.  Hostilius 
Mancinus.     Wars  against  Numantia. 

618.  p.  Furius  Philus ;  Sex.  Atilius  Serra- 
xius. 

619.  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus ;  Q.  Calpurnius 
Piso. 

620.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  2;  C.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

621.  P.  Mucins  Scsevola  ;  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso  Frugi.  Numantia  surrenders  to  Scipio, 
and  is  entirely  demolished.  The  seditions  of 
Ti.  Gracchus  at  Rome. 

622.  P.  Popilius  LiEnas ;  P.  Rupilus. 

623.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  ;  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus. 

624.  C  Claudius  Pulcher;  M.  Perpenna. 
In  the  census  are  found  313,823  citizens. 

625.  C  Sempronius  Tuditanus  ;  M.  Aqui- 
lius  Nepo?. 

626.  Cn,  Octavius  Nepos ;  T.  Annius  Lus- 
cus. 

627.  L.  Cassius  Longus ;  L.  Cornelius  Cin- 
na.    A  revolt  of  slaves  in  Sicily. 

628.  L.  jEmilius  Lepidus  ;  L-  Aurelius 
Orestes. 

629  M.  Plautiua  Hypsaeus;  M.  Fulviu? 
Flaccus. 

630.  C  Cjissius  Longinus ;  L.  Sexlius  Cal- 
vinus. 

631.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellas ;  T.  Quiqtius 
Flamininus. 

632.  C  Fannius  Strabo ;  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  The  seditions  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus- 
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633.  Lucius  Opimius  ;  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
The  unfortunate  end  of  Caius  Gracchus. 
The  Allobroges  defeated. 

634.  P.  Manlius  Nepos ;  C  Papirius  Carbo. 

635.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus ;  L.  Au- 
relius Colta. 

636.  M.  Portius  Cato  ;  Q.  Marcius  Rex. 

637.  L-  Caecilius  Metellus ;  Q.  Mulius  Scx- 
vola. 

638.  C  Licinius  Geta  ;  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus Eburnus. 

639.  M.  Cajcilius  Metellus;  M.  .ffimilins 
Scaurus. 

640.  M.  Acilius  Balbus ;  C.  Portius  Cato. 

641.  C.  Caecilius  Metellus;  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo. 

642.  M.  Livius  Drusus  ;  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso.  The  Romans  declare  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha, 

643.  F.  Scipio  Nasica  ;  L.  Calpurnius  Be;- 
tia.     Calpurnius  bribed  by  Jugurtha. 

644.  M.  Minucius  Rufus;  Sp.  Postumius 
Ubinus. 

645.  Q.  Cfficilius  Metellus  ;  M.  Junius  Sil- 
anus.     Success  of  Metellus  against  Jugurtha. 

646.  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  ;  M.  Aure- 
lius Scaurus.     Metellus  continues  the  war. 

647.  C.  Marius  ;  L.  Cassius.  The  war 
against  Jugurtha  continued  with  vigour  by 
Marius. 

648.  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  Q.  Servilius  Cae- 
pio.  Jugurtha  betrayed  by  Bocchus  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marius. 

649.  P.  Rutilius  Rufus;  Corn.  Manlius 
Maximus.  Marius  triumphs  over  Jugurtha. 
Two  Roman  armies  defeated  by  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones. 

650.  C.  Marius  2;  C.  Flavius  Fimbria. 
The  Cimbri  march  towards  Spain. 

651.  C.  Marius  3;  L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
The  Cimbri  defeated  in  Spain. 

652.  C.  Marius  4;  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus, 
The  Teutones  totally  defeated  by  Marius. 

653.  C.  Marius  5;  M.  Aquillius.  The 
Cimbri  enter  Italy,  and  are  defeated  by  Ma- 
rius and  Catulus. 

654.  C.  Marius  6  ;  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
Factions  against  Metellus. 

655.  M.  Antonius  ;  A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
Metellu?  is  gloriously  recalled. 

656.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos  ;  T.  Di- 
dius. 

657.  Cn. Corn. Lentulus;  P. Licinius Cras- 
sus. 

658.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus;  C.  Cas- 
sius Longinus.  The  kingdom  of  Cyrene  left 
by  will  to  the  Roman  people. 

659.  L.  Lucinius  Crassus  ;  Q.  Mucius  Sca?- 
vola.     Seditious  of  Norbanus. 

660.  C.  CoElius  Caldus;  L.  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus. 

661.  C.  Valerius  Flaccus;  M.  Hercnnius. 
Sylla  exhibited  a  combat  of  100  lions  with 
men  in  the  circus. 

662.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  ;  M.  Perpenna. 
The  allies  wish  to  be  admitted  citizens  of 
Rome. 

663.  L.  Marcius  Philippus  ;  Sex.  Jnlin? 
Cfesar.     The  allies  prepare  to  revolt. 
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664.  M.  Julius  Cocsar  ;  V.  Rutilius  Rufus. 
Wars  with  the  Marsi. 

665.  Ca.  Fompeins  Strabo  ;  L.  Fortius  Ca- 
fo.  The  great  valour  of  Sylla,  surnamed  the 
Fortunate. 

666.  L.  Cornplius  Sjila  ;  Q.  Pompeius  Ru- 
fus. Sylla  appointed  to  conduct  the  Mithri- 
daticwar.  Marius  isempowered  to  supersede 
liim  ;  upon  which  Sylla  returns  to  Rome  with 
his  army,  and  takes  it,  and  has  Marius  and 
his  adherents  judged  as  enemies. 

G67.  Co.  Octavius  ;  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  en- 
deavours to  recall  Marius,  and  is  expelled. 
Marius  returns,  and,  with  Cinna,  marches 
against  Rome.     Civil  wars  and  slaughter. 

668.  C.  Mariuf  7;  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  2. 
Marius  died,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was 
chosen  in  his  room.     The  Mithridatic  war. 

6G9  L.Cornelius  Cinna  3;  Cn.  Fapinus 
Carbo.  The  Mithridatic  war  continued  by 
Sylla. 

670.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  4;  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo  2.     Peace  with  Mithridates. 

671.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ;  C.  Norba- 
nus.  The  capitol  burnt.  Fompey  joins  Sylla 

672.  C.  Marius  ;  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  3. 
Civil  wars  at  Rome  between  .ariusand  Syl- 
la. Vlurder  of  the  citizens  by  order  of  Sylla, 
who  makes  himself  dictator. 

673.  M.  TuUius  Decula  ;  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabella.  Sylla  weakens  and  circumscribes 
the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Fompey  triumphs 
over  Africa. 

674.  L.  Corn.  Sylla  Felix  2  ;  Q  Caecilius 
Metellus  Fius.     War  against  Mithridates. 

675.  P.Servilius  Vatia  ;  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher.     Sylla  abdicates  the  dictatorship. 

676.  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  ;  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus.     Sylla  dies. 

677.  D.  Junius  Brutus  ;  Mamercus  i^nii- 
lius  Lepidus  Levianus.  A  civil  war  between 
Lepidus  and  Catulus.  Fompey  goes  again^t 
Sertorius  in  Spain. 

678.  Cn.  Octavius ;  M.  Scribonius  Cuno. 

679.  L.  Octavius  ;  C.  Aurelius  Gotta.  Mi- 
tliridates  and  Sertorius  make  a  treaty  of  al 
Jiance  together.  Sertorius  murdered  by  Per^ 
penna. 

689.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus ;  M.  Aureliu 
Cotta.  Lucullus  conducts  the  Mithridatic 
war. 

681.  Mr.  Terentius  V'arro  Lucullus;  C 
Cassius  Varus  Spartacus.  The  gladiators 
make  head  against  the  Romans  with  much 
success. 

682.  L.  Gellius  Foplicola ;  Cn.  Corn.  Len- 
tulus  Clodianus.  Victories  of  Spartacus  over 
three  Roman  generals. 

683  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes ;  P.  Corn.  Len- 
tulus  Sura.  Crassns  defeats  and  ifills  Spar- 
tacus near  Apulia. 

684.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  ;  Cn.  Pnmpeius 
IVL^gnus.  Successes  of  Lucullus  against  Mi- 
thridates. The  census  amounts  to  above 
900,000. 

685.  Q.  Hortensius  2  ;  Q.  Cfficilius  Metel- 
lus. Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  kins:  of  Ai- 
menia,  and  meditates  the  invasion  of  Parthia. 

686.  Q,  Marcius  Rex  :  L.  Caecilius  Metel- 


lus. Lucullus  defeats  the  united  forces  of 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

687.  M  Acilius  Glabrio;  C.  Calpurnius 
Piso.  Lucullus  falls  under  the  di^^pleasure 
of  hi-  troops,  who  partly  desert  him.  Pom- 
ppy  goes  against  the  pirates 

688  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  ;  L.  Volcatus 
Tnliuf.  Fompey  succeeds  Lucullus  to  finish 
ihf-  Mithridatic  war,  and  defeats  the  enemy. 

689.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  ;  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.     Success  of  Fompey  in  Asia. 

690.  L.Julius  Caesar:  C.  Marcius  Figulns. 
Poiupey  goes  to  Syria.     His  conquests  there. 

691.  M.  Tullius Cicero;  C.  Antonius.  Mi- 
thridates poisons  himself.     Catiline  conspires 

ainst  the  slate.  Cicero  discovers  the  con- 
spiracy and  punishes  the    dherents. 

692  U.Junius  Silanus ;  L  Licinius  Mura- 
Fompey  triumpiis  over  the  pirates,  Mi- 
thridates, Tigranes,  and  Aristobulus. 

693  M  Fuppius  Piso  ;  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
t^ala  Niger. 

694.  L.  Afranius  ;  Q  Metellus  Celer.  A 
reconciliation  between  Crassus,  Fompey,  and 
Cresar. 

695.  C  Jul.  Caesar  ;  M.  Calpurnius  Bilm- 
lus.  Cffisar  breaks  the  fasces  of  his  colleague, 
and  is  sole  consul.  He  obtains  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul  for  five  years. 

696-  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  ;  A.  Gabinius  Pau- 
lus.  Cicero  banished  by  means  of  Clodius, 
Cato  goes  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus. 
Successes  of  Caesar  in  Gaul. 

697.  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Spinther;  Q.  Caeci- 
lius Metellus  Nepos.  Cicero  recalled.  Cae- 
sar's success  and  victories. 

698.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  Marcellinus  ;  L. 
Marcius  Philippus.  The  triumvirate  of  Cac- 
■^ar,  Pompe}',  and  Crassus. 

699.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  2;  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  2,  Crassus  goes  against  Parthia. 
Caesar  continued  for  five  years  more  in  the 
aJmmistration  of  Gaul.  His  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain. 

700.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus :  Ap.  Clau- 
d  II-  Pulcher      Great  victories  of  Cffisar. 

701.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  ;  M.  Valerius 
Messala.  Crassus  defeated  and  slain  in  Par- 
thia.    Milo  kills  Clodius. 

702.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  3  ;  the  only 
consul,  fie  :.fterwards  took  for  colleague. 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio.  Revolts 
of  tlie  Gauls  crushed  by  Caesar. 

703.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  ;  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus.  Rise  of  the  jealousy  between  Cee- 
sar  and  Forapey. 

704.  L.  iEmiiius  Faulus ;  P.  Claudius  Mar- 
c  llus.  Cicero  proconsul  of  Sicily.  Increase  of 
the  diff.»rences  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

705.  C  Claudius  Marcellus;  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  Caesar  begins  the  civil  wa  .  Pom- 
pey  flies  from  PLome.     Caesar  made  dictator. 

706.  C.  Julius  Caesar  2;  P.  Servilius  Isau- 
ricus.  Caesar  defeats  Poinpey  at  Pharsalia. 
Pompey  murdered  in  Egypt.  The  wars  of 
Caesar  in  Egypt. 

707.  Q.  Fusius  Calenus  ;  P.  Vatinius. 
Power  and  influence  of  Cnesar  al  Rome.  He 
reduces  Pontus. 
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708.  C-  JuHus  CffisarS;  M.  iEtnilius  L^pi 

ilus.     Caj-iir  defeats    Pompey's   partisans  in 
Africa,  and  takes  Ulica. 

709.  C.  Julius  Cajsar  4  ;  consul  alone.  He 
coiKjuered  the  partisans  of  Potnpey  in  Spain, 
and  was  declared  perpetual  Dictator  and  Ini- 
jierator,  &c. 

710.  C.  Julius  Csesar  5  ;  M.  Antonius. 
Cajsar  meditates  a  waragmnst  Parthia.  Above 
sixty  Romans  conspire  against  Caesar,  and 
murder  him  in  the  senate-house.  Antony 
raises  himself  to  power.  The  rise  ot  Octa- 
vius. 

7I1.C.  Vibius  Pansa  ;  A.  Hirlius.     Anto 
iiyjuds:eda  public  enemy.     He   is  oppose. i 
by  the  consuls  and  Augustus.     He  joins  Au 
guslus.     Triumvirate  of  Antony,  Augustus, 
and  Lepidus. 

712,  L.  Minucius  Plancus  ;  M.  .Smilius 
Lepidus  2.  Great  honours  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  J.  Caesar.  Brutus  and  Cassiusjoin 
liieir  forces  against  Augustus  and  Antony. 

71).  L  Antonius;  P.  Servilius  Isauricus  i 
Battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius. 

714.  Cn.  Domilius  Calvinus  ;  C.  Asinius 
PoUio.      Antony  joins   the   son   of  Pompey 
against  Augustus.     The  alliance  of  short  du 
ration. 

715.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus  ;  C.  Calvisiu? 
Sabinus.  Antony  marries  Octavia,  the  sister 
of  Augustus,  to  strengthen  their  mutual  alli- 
ance. 

716.  .'Vp.  Claudiu"  Pulcher  ;  C.  Norbanus 
Flaccus  ;  to  whom  were  substituted  C.  Oc- 
tavianup,  and  Q.  Pedius.  Sext.  Pompey 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Grea  ,  makes  him- 
self powerful  by  sea,  to  ojipose  Augustus. 

717.  M.  Agriiipa  ;  L.  Caninius  Gallus.  A- 
grippa  is  appointed  by  Augus'us  to  oppo-t 

Sext.   Pompey  with  a  fleet.     He  builds  thc- 
famoui  iiaibi>ur  of  Misenum. 

718.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola;  M.  Cocceiut 
JVerva.  Agrippa  obtains  a  naval  victory 
over  Pompey,  who  delivers  himself  to  Anto- 
ny, by  whom  he  is  put  to  death. 

719.  L.  Cornificus  Nepos ;  Sex  Pompeiu:- 
Nepos.  Lentulus  removed  from  power  by 
Augustus. 

"rlQ  L.  Scribonius  Libo  ;  M.  Antonius  ^. 
Augustus  ;«nd  Antouy  being  sole  masters  of 
the  Roman  eminre,  make  another  division  ol 
the  provinces.  Ca-sar  obtains  the  west  and 
Antony  the  east. 

721.  C.  Cjcsar  Oclavianus  2  ;  L.  Volcatius 
Tullus.  Octavia  divorced  by  Antony,  who 
marries  Cleopatr.i. 

722.  Cn.  Domitiiis  Ahenoharbus ;  C.  Sosius. 
Di.sstntions  between  Augustas  and  Antony. 

723.  C    Cffisar  Octavianus  3;    -.  Valer. 
Messala  Corvinus.      I  he    battle  of  .\ctuim, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  happi  nc' 
the  vtn  r  of  Rome  721 . — The  end  of  the  com 
monwi  allh. 

CoNsus,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presidtd 
over  councils.  His  temple  was  covered  in 
the  Maximus  Circus,  to  show  that  counseh 
ought  to  be  secret  and  inviolable.  Some 
suppose  that  he  is   the  same  as  Neptunus 


EquestrJs.  Romulus  instituted  festivals  to 
his  honour,  called  Consualia,  during  the  ce- 
lebration of  which  the  Romans  carried  away 
the  Sabine  women,  {vid.  Consuales  ludi.) 
Plul.  in  Rom.—Auson.  69,  and  eleg.  defar. 
li.  19  —Dionys.  Hal.  ].—Lu\  1,  c.  9. 

Cop.*;,  [a  town  of  Bocotia,  on  the  northern 
bank  ot  the  Lacua  Copais,  to  which  it  gave 
r>umc.  According  to  Pliny,  cars  were  in- 
vented at  this  place.] 

CoPAis  LACUS,  [a  lake  of  Boeotia,  called 
sometimes  Haliarlos  Lacus,  from  Haliartus, 
on  its  southern  bank.  It  was  formed  princi- 
pally by  the  Cephissus.  Its  present  name  is 
given  by  some  as  Livadia  Limne,  by  others 
Lago  di  Topoglia.  It  was  3B0  stadia,  or  143 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  received  the 
rivers  which  flowed  from  the  mountains  by 
which  Boeotia  was  surrounded.  According 
to  Strabo  there  was  a  subterranean  passage 
under  Mount  Ptous,  connecting  this  lake  with 
the  sea ;  it  had  been  formed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  prevented  the  lake  from  gaining  upon 
the  adjacent  country.  Diodorus  inlorms  us 
that  the  lake  itself  was  produced  by  Hercu- 
les having  stopped  up  this  outlet,  by  which 
the  river  Cephissus  was  prevented  from  fall- 
ing into  the  sea,  an<l  the  neighbouring  fields 
were  inundated.  The  existence  ot  such  a 
passage  appears  altogether  fabulous.  The 
opinion  that  there  was  one  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
a  .leep  cavern  near  Copae,  and  also  from 
springs  breaking  forth  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain.  An  attempt  to  cleanse  this 
imaginary  canal  was  made  in  Alexander's 
time,  but  soon  abandoned.  Wheeler,  m  mo- 
'leni  times,  pretended  to  have  discovered 
this  passage;  his  error  arose,  however,  from 
his  having  mistaken  the  mouth  of  a  small 
-trram  for  that  of  the  Cephissus  ] 

CoPHES  or  CoPHENES,  [a  river  of  India, 
supposed  by  Rennel  to  be  modern  Cojt'.] 

CopiA,  the  goddess  of  plenty  among  the 
Romans,  represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled 
with  grapes,  fruits,  itc. 

CopRATES,  a  river  of  Asia  falling  into  the 
Tigris.     Diud.  9. 

CoPTLS  and  Coptos,  now  Kypt,  a  tpwn  of 
Egypt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexandria, 
on  a  canal  which  communicates  with  the 
Nile.  [It  was  the  centre  of  communication 
between  P.gypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  north- 
east route  to  Myos-hormo9,  and  by  a  south- 
east course  to  Berenice;  which  last  place 
was  the  staple  of  the  trade  with  India.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  Isis,  upon  receiving  the 
ews  of  the  death  of  Osiris,  cut  off  here  one 
of  her  locks  in  token  of  her  grief,  and  hence 
the  place  was  called  Coptos,  which  signified 
in  the  Egyptian  language,  want  or  privation. 
Pint,  de  hid.  ct  Os.]—Plin.  5,  c  9,  1.  6,  c. 
tJ.—Strab.  16.— Jur.  15,  v.  28. 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confinea 
of  the  Volsci,  buiit  by  a  colony  of  Dardani- 
ans  before  the  foundation  of  Rome;  [now 
Cori.]  Lucan.  7,  v.  392.— Firg.  Mn.  6,  v. 
775. 
CoRACESiuM  and  Cobacewsium,  a  mari- 
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time  town  of  Pamphylia,  [where  Pompey 
vanquished  the  pirates.  It  is  now  ^ncUieh.] 
Liv.  33,  c.  20. 

CoRALLi,  a  savage  people  [of  Sarmatia 
Europcea,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  near  the  Danube.]  Ovid,  ex  Pont. 
4,  el.  2,  V.  37 

CoRAX.  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily, 
who  first  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  Cic- 
in  Brut.  12.  de  orat.  1,  c.  20.— J.  Gell.  5,  c 
10.— q^iintil  3,  c.  1. 

CoRBi5i-o,  Domitius,  [a  celebrated  Roman 
commander,  famous  for  his  rigid  observant  e 
of  military  discipline,  and  for  the  success  of 
his  arms,  especially  against  the  Parthians. 
On  account  of  his  great  reputation,  he  be- 
came an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to 
Nero,  who  recalled  him,  under  pretence  of 
rewarding  his  merit.  When  Corbulo  reach- 
ed Corinth  he  met  there  an  order  to  die.  Re- 
flecting on  his  own  w^nt  of  prudence  and 
foresight,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming. 
!  have  well  deserved  this  !  A.  D.  66]  His 
name  was  given  to  a  place  {Monumenlum) 
in  Germany,  which  some  suppose  to  be  mo- 
dern Gronmgen.     Tacit,  Ann.  11,  c.  18. 

CoKCYRA,  now  Corfu,  an  island  in  the  Ioni- 
an sea,  about  12  miles  from  Buthrotum,  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus;  famous  for  the  shipwreck 
of  Ulysses,  and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  [Its 
more  ancient  names  were  Drepane  and  Sche- 
ria.  The  island  is  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
habited by  the  Phfeaces,  or  Phaeacians.  It 
is  45  miles  in  length,  22  in  breadth,  and  210 
in  compass.  The  southern  parts  are  barren, 
mountainous,  »nd  ill  provided  with  water,  but 
the  northern  coast  is  very  fertile  in  all  sorts 
of  delicious  fruits,  in  excellent  wines,  olives, 
grain,  &:c.  Homer  calls  it  ihe  fruitful,  and 
celebrates  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  had 
anciently  two  cities,  both  of  note  :  Corcyra 
the  capital,  and  Cassiope.  For  an  account  ot 
the  war  oftheCorcyreans  with  the  Corinthi 
ans,  vid.  Pelopounesiacum  Bellum.]  Some 
Corinthians,  with  Chersicrates  at  their  head, 
cametoseftle  here,  when  banished  from  their 
country,  756  years  before  the  christian  era 
A  colony  of  Colchis  had  settled  here  1349 
years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  lb.  512. — Hnnier 
Od.  5,  Szc.—Lucan.  9.  v.  32. — Mela,  2,  c.  7 
—Plin.  4,  c.  \2.~St)-ob.  G. 

[Corcyra,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
coast  of  Ulyrinum,  called  iui?.*ivii,  nigra 
(black),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding 
The  Cnidians  built  a  town  upon  it.  It  is 
now  CursGti.'] 

■  CoRDUBA,  now  Cordova,  a  famous  city  of 
Ilispania  Baetica,  [on  the  Bsetis,]  the  native 
place   of  both  the  Senecas,  and  of  Lucan. 

Martini.  1,  ep.  62.— Mela,Q,  c.  6 Cms.  Bell. 

Jlex.  51.— Plin  3,  c.  1 . 

CoRDYLA,  a  port  of  Pontus,  [a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south-west  of  Trapezus,]  sup- 
posed to  give  its  nnme  to  a  peculiar  sort  of 
fish  caught  there,  (Corrf^/te).  [By  Cordylm 
are  meant  "the  fry  of  the  tunny  fish."  Plin. 
9,  c.  \5.— Martial.  13,  ep.  1. 

Core,  the  same  as  Proserpine,  [from  the 
Greek,     Kogw,    puella.'\       Festivals,    called 


Coreia,  were  instituted  to  her    honour   iu 
Greece. 

CoRFiKiuM,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni, 
three  miles  from  the  Aturnus,  which  falls  into 
the  Adriatic,  [now  Santo  Pelino.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Italian  allies  during  the  social 
war,  and  the  place  where  th^^ir  senate  met.] 
Cms.  Civ.  1,  c.  \().— Lucan.  2,  v.  478.— Si/. 
5,  V.  522. 

CoRiNNA,  a  celebrated  woman  of  Tana- 
gra,  near  Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrlis.  Her 
father's  name  was  Archelodorus.  It  is  said 
'Jiat  she  obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prize, 
m  which  Pindar  was  her  competitor  ;  but  il 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  her  beauty  great- 
ly contributed  to  defeat  her  rivals.  She  had 
composed  50  books  of  epigrams  and  odes,  of 
which  only  some  few  verses  remain.  Propert. 
2,  el.  3.— Pans.  9,  c.  '^2 

CoRiNNUS,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  on  which  he  wrote  a  poem. 
Homer,  as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject 
from  the  poem  of  Corinnus. 

CoRiNTHUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece, 
now  called  Corilo.  situated  on  the  middle  of 
the  Isthmus  ©f  Corinth.  [The  isthmus  itself 
IS  now  called  IlxanuU,  being  6  modern 
(ireek,  or  not  5  British  miles  in  breadth.] 
It  was  first  founded  by  Sisyphus  a  son  of /Eo- 
lus,  A.  .M.  2616,  and  received  its  nairie  from 
Corinthus  the  son  of  Pelops.  [Corinth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  to 
have  been  first  called  Ephyre.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  fable,  Ephyre  was  the  name  of  one 
ol  the  daughters  of  Oceaaus,and  a  descendant 
o;  her's,  called  Corinthus,  gave  its  second 
appellation  to  the  city.  Before  the  Trojan 
war  it  was  ruled  by  Argive  princes  from  My- 
cenee,  and  after  the  termination  of  that  con- 
test, was  seized  by  the  Dorians.  The  govern- 
ment was  monarchical  until  779  B.  C.  when 
officers,  termed  Prytanes,  were  instituted. 
The  situation  of  Corinth  was  admirably 
adapted  for  commerce.  It  lay  on  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronic  gulphs,  and  hence  was 
'■aded  Bimaris,  having  the  harbour  of  Le- 
chaeum  on  the  former,  and  that  of  Cenchreae 
on  the  latter.  There  was  also  a  third,  but 
smaller,  harbour  on  the  Saronic  gulph,  called 
Schoenus.  Hence  the  isthmus  was  narrow- 
est, and  small  vessels  were  accustomed  to  be 
conveyed  across  on  machines.  In  this  place 
also  was  the  attempt  made  to  cut  a  canal 
through  from  sea  to  sea.  (yid.  Corinthi  isth- 
mus.) By  reason  of  its  favourable  position, 
Corinth  became  a  staple  to  all  northern  and 
?outhern  Greece  for  wares  transported  by 
land-conveyance,  and  a  central  point  lor  the 
trade  of  Asia,  Italy,  arA  illyricum.  To  the 
Corinthians  is  also  to  be  ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  triremes,  or,  vessels  with  three  banks 
of  oars.  Their  power  by  sea,  however,  gra- 
dually yielded  to  that  of  Corcyra  and  Atjiens.] 
They  colonized  Syracuse  in  Si'  ily,  and  deliv- 
ered it  from  the  tyranny  of  its  oppressors, by 
the  meaHs  of  Timoleon.  Corinth  was  totally 
'lestroyed  by  L.Mummius,  the  Roman  consul, 
:^nd  burnt  to  the  ground,  146  B.  C.  [The 
true  cause  of  its  destruction  was  its  having 
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joiaed  the  Achaeaa  league,  although  the  os- 
tensible (ine  was  an  insult  ofiered  to  the  Rouiau 
atnhasaadors  by  the  inhabitants.]  The  riches 
which  the  Romans  found  there  were  immense 
During  the  conflngration,  all  the  m  tals,  aj  is 
said,  whirli  were  in  theciiy  meltedand  mixed 
together,  and  formed  that  valuable  composi 
tion  of  metals  which  has  since  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Corinlhiam  ^s.  This,  how- 
ever, appears  imirobable  ;  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  artists  of  Corinth 
made  a  mixture  of  copper,  with  small  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver,  and  so  brilliant  was 
thecomposition,  thatthe  appellalionof  Corm- 
Ihianbcass  afterwards  stamped  an  extraordi- 
nary value  on  pieces  of  inferior  worth.  [Kla- 
proth  also  rejects  the  common  opinion  res- 
pecting the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  brass. 
He  seems  to  think,  and  adduces  the  authori- 
ty of  Pliny  in  his  favour,  that  it  was  merely 
a  term  of  art,  and  applied  to  a  metallic  mix' 
ture  in  high  estimation  among  the  Romans, 
and  though  of  a  5!jperi(>r  quality,  nearly  re- 
sembling aariclialcum.  This  last  was  compos- 
ed "f  either  copper  and  zinc,  or  of  copper, 
tin,  and  lead,  t!ie  former  of  a  pale  yellow, 
the  latter  of  a  darker  colour  resembling  gold. 
The  mixture  by  means  of  calamine  was  ren- 
dered tough  and  malleable.]  There  was 
there  a  famous  temple  of  Venus  where  las- 
civious women  resorted,  and  sold  their  plea- 
sures so  lear,  that  many  of  their  lovers  were 
reduced  to  poverty  ;  whence    the  proverb  of 

"^Oncuivis  honiini  contingit  ad  ire  Corinthum, 

to  show  that  all  voluptuous  indulgences  are 
attended  with  much  expense.  J.  Caesar  plant- 
ed a  colony  at  Cormth,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  it  from  its  ruins,  and  restore  it  to  its  for- 
mer grandeur.  [It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
as  a  singular  coincidence  that  Corinth  and 
Carthage  were  destroyed  the  same  year,  re- 
built and  re-peopled  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  by  the  same  individual,  Julius  Cjesar. 
Corinth  aft*>r  this  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Achaia.]  The  war  which  ha^ 
received  the  name  of  Corinthian  war,  because 
the  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Corinth,  was  begun  B.  C.  395,  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Coria 
liiians,  and  Argives,  against  Lacedaemon.  Pi- 
sander  and  Agesilaus  distinguished  them- 
selves in  that  war  ;  the  former,  on  the  first 
year  of  hostilities,  was  defeated  with  the  La- 
cedaemonian fleet,  by  Conon,  near  Cnidus; 
while  a  few  days  after  Agesilaus  slaughtered 
10,000  of  the  enemy.  The  most  famous  bat- 
tles were  fought  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  : 
but  Agesilaus  refused  to  besiege  Corinth,  la- 
menting that  the  Greeks,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing one  anothtr,  did  not  turn  their  arms 
against  the  Persian  power.  Martial.  9,  e|> 
58.— Sue/o/i.  Aug.lO.—Liv.  \5,c..2'd.—  Flor. 
2,  c.  \6.—0vid.  Met.  2,  v.  240.— Florat.  1, 
ep.  17,  v.  36.— P/m.  34,  c.  2.— Slat.  Theb.  7, 
V.  106.~Puus.  2,  c.  1.  kc.Strab.  8,  Sic— 
Homer.   II.  15.— Cic  Tusc.  4,c.  ll.  in   Verr. 

4,  c.  44.  de.  .V.  D.  3. An  actor  at  Home. 

Juv.  8.  V.  19T. 
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[CoRiNTHi  ISTHMUS,  or,  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rmthj^tween  the  Saronicus  Sinus  and  Co- 
rinthJPlus  Sinus,  and  uniting  the  Peloponnesus 
to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  or  Grmcia  Pro- 
pria. It  is  now  called  Hexamili,  being  6  mo- 
dern Greek,  oruot  5  British  miles  in  breadth. 
Nero  attempted  to  cut  it  through,  and  persist- 
ed, in  spite  of  the  idle  tales  propagated  by  the 
superstitious,  until,  in  75  days,  he  had  com- 
pleted 4  stadia,  or  about  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  breadth.  He  is  said  to  have  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  the  work,  on  account  of  an  alarm 
of  disturbances  at  Rome.  According  to  others 
he  was  terrified,  and  induced  to  desist  from 
the  report  made  by  some  Egyptian  mathe- 
maticians, who  pretended  that  the  waters 
of  the  Ionian  sea  were  higher  than  those  of 
the  iEgean,  and  that  if  the  communication 
were  cut,  the  island  of  .Egina,  and  the  low 
lands  on  the  side  of  the  .^Egean  sea  would  be 
overflowed  and  destroyed.] 

[CoRiNTHiACUs  SiNus,  or  Gulf  of  Lepan- 
to,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  running  in  between  the 
coast  of  Achaia  and  Sycionia  to  the  south, 
and  that  of  Phocis,  Locris,  and  jEtolia  to  the 
north.  The  Sinus  Corinthiacus  properly 
commenced  from  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous 
on  the  outside  of  the  promontories  of  Rhium 
and  Antirrhium,  and  extended  inwards.  It 
was  in  this  anterior  part  of  the  gulf  and  not 
under  Lepanto,  (the  ancient  Naupactus,)  that 
the  Ottoman  fleet  was  defeated  by  that  of  the 
Christians  in  1571.] 

CoRioLANUS,  the  surname  of  C.  Martius, 
from  his  victory  over  Corioli,  where,  from  a 
private  soldier,  he  gained  the  amplest  ho- 
nours- When  master  of  the  place,  he  ac- 
cepted as  the  only  reward,  the  surname  of 
Coriolanus,  a  horse,  and  prisoners,  and  his  an- 
cient host,  to  whom  he  immediately  gave  his 
liberty.  After  a  number  of  military  exploits, 
and  many  services  to  his  country,  he  was  re- 
fused the  consulship  by  the  people,  when  his 
scars  had  for  a  while  influenced  them  in  his 
favour.  This  raised  his  resentment;  and 
when  the  Romans  had  received  a  present  of 
corn  from  Gelo  king  of  Sicily,  Coriolanus  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  sold  for  money,  and 
not  be  given  gratis.  Upon  this  the  tribunes 
raised  the  people  against  hiin  for  his  impru- 
dent advice,  and  even  wished  him  to  be  put 
t^' death.  This  rigorous  sentence  was  stop- 
ped by  the  influence  of  the  senators,  and  Co- 
riolanus submitted  to  a  trial.  He  was  ba- 
nished by  a  majority  of  three  tribes,  and  he 
mmediately  retired  among  the  Volsci,  to 
Tullus  Aufidius,  his  greatest  enemy,  from 
whom  he  n-.et  a  most  friendly  reception.  He 
advised  him  to  make  war  against  Rome,  and 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci  as  gene- 
ral. The  approach  of  Coriolanus  greatly 
alarmed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several 
embassies  to  reconcile  him  to  his  country, 
and  to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all 
proposals,  and  bade  them  prepare  for  war. 
He  pitched  his  camp  only  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles  from  the  city ;  and  his  enmitj' 
against  his  country  would  have  been  fatal, 
had  not  his  mother  Volumnia   and  his  wife 
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Vergilia  beeo  prevailfid  upon  by  the  Roman 
uiHtrons  to  go  and  appease  his  resentment 
The  meeting  of  Coriolanus  with  his  family 
was  tender  and  affecting;.  He  remained  Ion 
inexorable;  but  at  last  the  tears  and  entrea- 
ties of  u  mother  and  a  wife  prevailed  over 
the  stern  and  obstinate  resolutions  of  an  ene 
my.  and  Coriolanus  marched  the  Volsci  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  To  show  their 
sense  of  Volumnia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the 
Romans  dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  For- 
tune. The  behaviour  of  Coriolanus,  how- 
ever, displeased  the  Volsci.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  people  of  Anti- 
urn  ;  but  the  clamours  which  his  enemies 
raised  were  so  prevalent,  that  he  was  mur- 
dered on  the  place  appointed  for  his  trial, 

B.  C.  488.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  funeral  by  the  Volsci,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  put  on  mourning  for  his  loss 
Some  historians  say  that  he  died  in  exile,  in 
an  advanced  old  age.  Plul.  in  vita. — Flor- 
2,  0.  22. 

CoRioLi  and  Coriolla,  a  town  of  Latium, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the 
Romans  under  C.  Marius,  called  from  thence 
Coriolanus.  P/m.  3,  c.  5. — Plut. — Liv.  2, 
c.  33. 

Cornelia  lex,  de  Judiciis,  enacted  A. U. 

C.  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  ordained  that 
the  praetor  should  always  observe  the  same 
invariable  method  in  judicial  proceedings, 
and  that  the  process  should  not  depend  upon 

his  will. Another,  de  Sumptibus,  by  the 

same.  It  limited  the  expenses  which  .gene- 
rally attended  funerals. Another,  de  Re- 

ligione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  677.  It  restor- 
ed to  the  college  of  priests  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  priests,  which,  by  the  Domitian 
law,  had  been  lodged  in    the  hands  of  the 

people. Another,   de   Municifiis,  by  the 

same  ;  [that  the  free  towns  which  had  sided 
with  .Marius  should  be  deprived  of  their 
lands  and  the  right  of  citizens  ;  the  last  of 
which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done.     Pro 

Dom.  30. — Cffici7i..33.] Another,rfe  Magis- 

tratibus,  by  the  same  ;  which  gave  the  pow- 
er of  bearing  honours  and  being  promoted 
before  the  legal  age,  to  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Sylla,  while  the  sons 
and  partisans  of  his  enemies,  who  had  been 
proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
standing  for  any  office  of  the  state. Ano- 
ther, deMagislraiibus,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C 
673.  It  ordained  that  no  person  should  ex- 
ercise the  same  office  within  ten  years  dis- 
tance, or  be  invested  with  two  different  ma- 
gistracies in  one  year;  [and  that  no  one 
should  be   praetor  before  being  quaestor,  nor 

consul  before  being  praetor.] Another,  de 

Magistratibus,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  673.  It 
divested  the  tribunes  of  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing laws,  interfering,  holding  assemblies,  and 
receiving  appeals.  All  such  as  had  been  tri- 
bunes were  incapable  of  holding  any  other 

office  in  the  state  by  that  law. Another, 

de  Majestate,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  670.  It 
made  it  treason  to  send  an  army  out  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders, to 
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influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom  a 
captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the 
leadei-s  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Roman  citizen,  to  a  foreign  coUrt 
without   previous   leave.     The  punishment 

was   aguce   &  tgnis  inierdictio. Another, 

by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power  to  a  man 
accused  of  murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons, 
or  false  accusations,  and  the  setting  fire  t» 
buildings,  to  choose  whether  the  jury  that 
tried  him  should  give  their  verdict  clam  or 

jialam  by  ballots. Another,  by  the  same, 

which  made  it  aqucB  &  ignis  interdicho  to 
such  as  were  guilty  of  forgery,  concealing 
and  altering  of  wills,  corruptions,  false  accu- 
sations, and  the  debasing  or  counterfeiting  of 
the  public  coin;  all  such  as  were  accessary 
to  this  offence  were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the 

offender. Another,  de  pecuniis  repttundis, 

by  which  a  man  convicted  of  peculation  or 
extortion   in  the  provinces,  was  condemned 

to  suffer    the   aquce  Sf  ignis  interdictio. ► 

Another  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power 
to  such  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  witli 
any  government,  of  retaining  their  command 
and  appointment,  without  a  renewal  of  it  by 
the  senate,  as  was  before  observed.- Ano- 
ther by  the  same,  which  ordained  that  the 
lands  of  proscribed  persons  should  be  common, 
especially  those  about  Volaterrae  and  Fesulae 
in  Etrurja,  which  Sylla  divided  among  his 
soldiers. Another  by  C.  Cornelius,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  686  ;  which  or- 
dained that  no  person  should  be  exempted 
from  any  law,  according  to  the  general  cus- 
tom, unless  200  senators  were  present  in  the 
senate  ;  and  no  person  thus  exempted,  could 
hinder  the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being 
carried  to  the  people  for  their  concurrence, 

Another  by   Nasica,  A.    U.    C.   582,  to 

make  war  against  Perseus,  son  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 

Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
the  first  wife  of  J.  Caesar.  She  became  mo- 
ther of  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  was  so  affec- 
tionately loved  by  her  husband, that  at  her 
death  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over 

her  body.     Plul.  in  Cces. A  daughter  of 

Metellus  Scipio,  who  married  Pompey,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  P.  Crassus.  She 
has  been  praised  for  her  great  virtues.  When 
her  husband  left  her  in  the  bay  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  go  on  shore  in  a  small  boat,  she  saw 
him  stabbed  by  Achillas,  and  heard  his  dying 
groans  without,  the  possibility  of  aiding  him. 
She  attributed  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  con- 
nection   with   her.      Plul.  in  Pomp. A 

daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  married 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  was  mother  of 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  She  was  court- 
ed by  a  king  ;  but  she  preferred  being  the 
wife  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch. 
Her  virtues  have  been  deservedly  commend- 
ed, as  well  as  the  wholesome  principles  she 
inculcated  in  her  two  sons.  When  a  Campa- 
nian  lady  made  once  a  show  of  her  jewels  aL 
Cornelia's  house,  and  entreated  her  to  favour 
her  with  a  sight  of  her  owo,  Cornelia  prjo- 
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Jucedher  two  sons,  saying,  these  are  the  only 
jewels  of  which  I  can  boast.  [She  is  said  to 
have  reproached  her  sons  in  their  youth,  that 
they  had  not  rendered  her  illustrious  as  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Gracchi  ;  and  after  their  untime- 
ly death,  she  replied  to  one  who  would  have 
condoled  with  her  on  their  account,  "that 
the  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  the  Grac- 
chi could  not  be  deemed  unfortunate."  After 
her  decease,  the  Romans  erected  a  statue  to 
her  memory,  with  this  inscription,  "  To  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  the  Gracchi."]  Some  of  her 
epistles  are  preserved.  Plut.  in  Gracch. — 
Jiiv.  6,  v.  167. — Fal.  Max.  4,  c.  4.— Cfc.  in 

Brut.  58,  de  El.  Or.  58. A  vestal  virgin, 

buried  alive  in  Domitian's  age,  as  guilty  of 
incontinence.     Sueton.  in  Dom. 

CoRNELii,  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome, 
of  whom  the  most  distinguished  were,  Caius 
Cornelius,  a  soothsayer  of  Padua,  who  fore- 
told the  beginning  and  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia. Cossu3,a  military  tribune  dur- 
ing the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in 
the  republic.  He  offered  to  Jupiter  the 
spoils  called  0;}inia,  [after  having  slain  Lar 
Tolumnius,  king   of  the    Veientes,  A.  U.  C. 

318.]     Liv.  4,   c.  19. Balbus,   a  man  of 

Gades,  intimate  with  Cicero,  whom  he  ably 
defended  when  accused. Gallus,  an  ele- 
giac poet.  vid.  Gallus.- C.  Nepos,  an  his- 
torian,  vid.  Nepos. Merula,  a  consul,  sent 

against  the  Boii  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of 
them.  His  grandson  followed  the  interest  of 
Sylla  ;  and  when  Marius  entered  the  city,  he 

killed  himself,  by  opening  his  veins. Seve- 

rus,  an  epic  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of 
great  genius.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  mount 
jEtna,  and  on  the  death  of  Cicero,     (^uinlil. 

10,  V.  1. Aur.  Celsus,  wrote  eightbooks  on 

medicine,  still  extant,  and  highly  valued 

Cn.  and  Publ.Scipio.  vid.  Scipio TAv. — 

Plut. —  Fal.  Max.—  Tacit.—  Suet .—  Polijb . — 
C.  MjJ.  &c. 

CoRMCULUM,  a  town  of  Latium.  Dionys. 
Hal. 

CoUNiFiciiTS,  a  poet  and  general  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus, 
&c.     His    sister  Cornificia,  was  also   blessed 

wth  a  poetical  genius.     Plut,  in  Brut. A 

friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  colleague  in  the  of- 
fice of  augur. 

CoRNicER,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

CoRNUTOS,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Fersius  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on   philosophy  and  rhetoric, 

Pers.  5,  v.  36. A  Roman  saved  from  the 

proscription  of  Marius,  by  his  servants,  who 
hung  up  a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it 
was  their  master.     Plut.  in  Mario. 

CoRCEBtrs,  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  Cassandra  for  bis  services. 
Cassandra  advised  him  in  vain  to  retire  from 
the  war.  He  was  killed  by  Peneleus.  Pans.  10, 

0.27.— rtrg-.,/En.2,v.  341,&c. Acourier 

of  Elias,  killed  by  Neoptolemus.  He  obtain- 
ed a  prize  at  Olympia,  B.  C.  776 ;  [from 
■which time  theregulardatesof  the  Olympiads 
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begin,     rid.  Olympias.]  Paus.  5,  c.  8. A 

hero  of  Argolis,  who  killed  a  serpent  called 
Pcene,  sent  by  .Apollo  to  avenge  Argos,  and 
placed  by  some  authors  in  the  number  of  the 
furies.  His  country  was  afflicted  with  the 
l.lague,and  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
which  commanded  him  to  build  a  temple, 
where  a  tripod,  which  was  given  him,  should 
fall  from  his  hand      Paus.  1,  v.  43. 

[CoRONE,  a  city  of  Messenia,  on  the  wes- 
tern shore  of  the  Sinus  Messeniacus.  It  is 
now  C'oron,  and  the  gulf  is  called  after  it, 
the  Gulf  of  Coron.  Its  original  name  was 
CEpeia  ;  but  Epimelides  leading  a  colony  to 
it  from  Coronea  in  Bocotia,  changed  its  name 
to  Corone,  after  his  native  town.  The  har- 
bour of  this  city  was  called  "  the  port  of  the 
Achaeans."] 

Coronea,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  where,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war,  Agesilaus 
defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
Corinth  and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  [It  was  si- 
tuate to  the  south-east  of  Cheronaea,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Cephissus,  and  not  far  to  the 
south-west  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonia, 
where  the  states  of  Bceotia  were  accustomed 
to  assemble.]     C.  JS'ep.  in  Ages. — Paus.  9, 

c.  34. — Diod.  12. A  town  of  Cyprus 

of  Phthiotis. 

CoRONis,  a  daughter  of  Phlegias,  loved  by 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  her  lover, 
who  killed  her  on  account  of  her  criminal 
partiality  to  Ischysthe  Thessalian.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Diana  killed  her,  for  her  infi- 
delity, to  her  brother,  and  Mercury  saved 
the  child  from  her  womb  as  she  was  ou  the 
burning  pile.  Others  say,  that  she  brought 
forth  her  son,  and  exposed  him  near  Epidau- 
rus  to  avoid  her  father's  resentment ;  and 
they  farther  mention,  that  Apollo  had  set  a 
crow  to  watch  her  behaviour.  The  child  was 
preserved,  and  called  jEsculapius ;  and  the 
mother,  after  death,  received  divine  honours, 
and  had  a  statue  at  Sicyon,  in  her  son's  tem- 
ple, which  was  never  exposed  to  public  view. 

Paws.   2,  c.  26. The  daughter  of  Coro- 

naeus,  king  of  Phocis,  changed  into  a  crow 
by  Minerva,  when  flying  before  Neptune. 
Ovid.  Mel.  2,  v.  543. 

CoRsr,  a  people  [who  inhabited  the  north- 
ern part]  of  Sardinia,  descended  from  the 
Corsicans. 

Corsica,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Ki/gvoc.  It?  inhabitants 
were  styled  by  the  same  people  Y^vgvui,  by 
the  Latins,  Corsi.  The  ancient  writers  re- 
present it  as  mountainous,  woody,  and  well 
cultivated  only  along  the  eastern  coast,  where 
the  Romans  had  settlements.  Its  natural 
products  were  resin,  honey,  and  wax.  The 
honey,  however,  had  a  bitter  taste,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bees  deriving  it  from  the  yew 
trees  with  which  the  island  abounded.  The 
inhabitants  were  a  rude  race  of  mountain- 
eers, indebted  for  their  subsistence  more  to 
the  produce  of  their  flocks  than  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  Seneca,  who  was  banished 
to  this  island  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  draws 
a  very  unfavourable  picture  of  the  island  and 
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its  inhabitants ;  describing  the  former  as 
rocky,  unproductive,  and  unhealthy,  and  the 
latter  as  the  worst  of  barbarians.  He  writes, 
however,  under  tiie  influence  of  prejudiced 
feelingfs,  and  many  allowances  must  be  made. 
The  Corsi  appear  to  have  derived  their  ori 
gin  from  Liguriau  and  Iberian  (called  by  Se 
neca,  Spanish,)  tribes^  Eustathius  says  that 
a  Ligurian  female,  named  Corsa,  having 
pursued  in  a  small  boat  a  bull  which  had  ta- 
ken to  the  water,  accidentally  discovered  the 
island,  which  her  countrymen  named  after 
her.  The  Phocajans,  on  retiring  from  Asia, 
settled  here  for  a  time,  and  founded  the  city 
Aleria,  but  were  driven  out  finally  by  the 
Tyrrhenian!  and  Carthaginians.  The  Ro- 
mans took  the  island  from  this  latter  people 
B.  C.  231,  and  subsequently  two  colonies 
were  sent  to  it ;  one  by  Marius,  whioh  found- 
ed Mariana,  and  another  bySylla,  which  set- 
tled on  the  site  of  Aleria.  Mantinorum  Op- 
pidum,  in  the  same  island,  is  now  Bastia; 
and  Urcinium,  Ajaccio,  the  birth-place  of 
Napoleon.  Senec.  de  Cons.  c.  6,  8. —  Kustnlh. 
ad  Dionys.  v.  458.— f^irg.  Eel.  9,  v.  30.] 

CoRSOTE,  [a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
river  Masca.  D'Anville  places  it  at  tlie  con- 
fluence of  the  Masca  and  Euthrates.  The 
Masca,accordingtoXenophon,  flowed  around 
the  city  in  a  circular  course.  Mannert  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  aca- 
nal  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  vid.  Masca, 
where  notice  is  taken  of  an  error  in  D'An- 
ville's  chart.     Xen.  Anab.  1.  5.j 

CorsOra,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage. 
CoRTowA,  [a  town  of  Etruria,  a  short 
distanca  north-west  of  the  Lacus  Thrasyme- 
nus.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  built  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town  called  Corythus.  It 
is  called  by  this  name  in  Virgil.  From  the 
similarity  of  names,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
owe  its  origin  to  Corythus  the  father  of  Dar- 
danus.  Others  deduce  the  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  Dardanus  having  lost  his 
helmet  (Koguc)  there  in  fighting.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  pronounced  by  Heyne  to  be  mere 
fables,  (vid.  Heyn-  Excurs.  6,  ad  Ain.  3.) 
Perhaps  the  opinion  most  entitled  to  credit  is 
that  of  Mannert,  who  makes  the  place  to  have 
been  of  Pelasgic  origin.  This,  in  fact,  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  massy  remains 
of  the  ancient  walls,  evidently  of  Pelasgic 
structure.  The  original  name  of  the  place, 
according  to  the  same  learned  writer,  was 
Crolon,  subsequently  altered  by  the  Piomans 
to  Cortona.  Herodotus  informs  iis  that  even 
in  his  time  the  Pelasgic  language  prevailed 
here  ;  he  writes  the  name,  however,  errone- 
ously, Creston.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  quotes  the  passage,  rectifies  the  error. 
Herod.  1,  .57  —  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  p.  23.] — Lii). 
9,  e.  37, 1.  22,  c.  4. 

CoRviNUS,  a  name  givsn  to  M.  Valerius, 
from    d   crou\  which    assisted  him    when  he 

was  fi'>;hting  against  a  Gaul. Messala,  an 

eloquent  orator  in  the  Augustan  age,  distin- 
guished for  integrity  and  patriotism,  yet  ridi- 
culed for  his  frequent  quotations  of  Greek  in 
his  orations.    In  his  old  a»e,  he  became  so 


forgetful  as  not  even  to  remember  his  own 
name. 

T.  CoRUNCANus,  the  first  plebeian  who 
wss  made  high-priest  at  Rome. The  fa- 
mily of  the  Coruiicani  was  famous  for  the 
number  of  great  men  which  it  supplied  for 
the  service  and  honour  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic.    Cic.  pro  Domo. 

CoRus,  a  river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the 
Red  Sea.     Herodol.  3,  c.  9. 

CoRYBANTES,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called 
also  Galli.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festi- 
vals, they  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as 
if  delirious.  They  first  inhabited  on  mount 
Ida,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and 
secretly  brought  up  Jupiter,  Some  suppose 
that  they  receive  their  name  from  Corybas 
son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele,  who  firstintroduced 
the  rights  of  his  mother  into  Phrygia.  There 
was  a  festival  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  called 
Corybantica,  in  commemoration  of  the  Cory- 
bantes,  who  there  educated  Jupiter.  [Some 
derive  the  name  from  their  moving  along  in  a 
kind  of  dance,  and  tossing  the  head  to  and  fro, 
(*;ro  Toy  x-c^uTrrovTHf  /Sa<v«v.)]  Pans.  8,  c.  37. 
—IJiod.  b.—Uorat.  \,  od.  \Q.—Ftrg.  ^n.  9, 
v.  617, 1.  10,  V.  250. 

Corybas, a  son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele.  Diod. 
5. 

[CoRYciUM  Antrttm,  a  cave  or  grotto  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  about  60  stadia  from  Del- 
phi, on  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  The  nymphs 
of  this  grotto  were  called  Corycides,  a  name 
which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Muses. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  320.] 

CoRYCus,  [a  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
on  the  coast,  south-east  of  Seleucia  Trache^. 
Slrabo  merely  terms  it  a  promontory.  In  its 
vicinity  was  produced  the  best  saffron  of  an- 
tiquity. The  famous  Corycian  cave  (diffe- 
rent from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,)  was  also  situated  near  it, in  the  same 
valley  which  produced  the  saffron,  about  20 
stadia  north  of  the  town.  This  cave,  accord- 
ing to  the  poets,  was  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
strous Titan  Typhon.]  Hotai.  2,  Sat  A,  v.  68. 

Lucan.  9,  v.  809. — Plin.  5,  c.  27. — Cic.  ad 
Fam.  12,  ep.  13. — Strab.  14. [A  promon- 
tory of  Ionia,  south-east  of  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Chios,  now  Cape  Curco.  It  was  a  fa- 
mous place  of  retreat  for  robbers. A  town  of 

Lycia,  south  of  Phaselis,  on  the  eastern  coast.] 

CoRYMBiFER,  a  surname of  Bacchus, from 
his  wearing  a  crown  of  corymbi,  certain  ber- 
ries that  grow  on  the  ivy.  Orid.  1.  Fasl.  v. 
393. 

CoRYJVETA  and  Cortnetes,  a  famous 
robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  killed  by  Theseus. 
Plul.  in  Tkes. 

CoRTPHASiuM,  [apromontory  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Messenia,  north  of  Methone,  now 
Cape  Zonchio.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
ame  name  on  it,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Pylos  retired  after  their  town  was  destroy- 
ed.]    Paus.  4,  c.  36. 

CoRirTus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Ja- 
s^ius.  ivid.  Cortona.]  Firg.  ^Mn.  3,  v.  170, 
1.  7,  v.  209.— .St!.  5,  V.  123, 1.  4,  v.  721. 

Cos,  [an  island  of  the  .^gean.  one  of  the 
^11 
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Sporades,  west  of  the  promontory  of  Doris. 
Its  more  ancient  names  were  Merope,  Cfea, 
NymphaDa,  and  Cacis.  It  is  now  called  Stan- 
Co.  Its  chief  city  was  Astypaleea.  From 
this  island  came  both  the  substance  and  name 
of  the  whet-stone  {Cos.)  It  produced  Hip- 
pocrates, Apelles,  Sisyphus,  and  others.  The 
island  was  famous  for  it?  manufacture  of  a 
species  of  transparent  silk  stuff,  a;i;ainst  the 
use  of  which  by  the  Romans  Juvenal  in  par- 
ticular so  strongly  inveighs.] 

CoSA  and  CosSA,or  Cosjt:.  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  [near  the  coast,  on  the  promontory  of 
Mount  Argentarius,  north-west  of  Centum 
Cellae.]  Firg-  ^n.  10,  v.  16Q.—Liv.  22,  c 
11.— -Cif.  9,  Alt.  6.— Cms.  B.  C.  },  c.3i. 

CossEA,  [yid.  Cussjei.] 

Cossus,   a  surname  given  to  the  family  of 

the  Cornelii. A    Roman,  who  killed  Vo- 

lumnius,  king  ol  Veii,  and  obtained  the  Ajo"- 
iia  Opima,  A.  U.  C.  318.   Firg.^n.  6,  v.  84 1 . 

CoS'.UTU,  a  family  at  Rome,  of  which  Cos- 
sutia,  Caisar  s  wife,  was  descended.  Suet,  in 
CcEs.  I.— One  of  the  family  was  distinguish- 
ed as  an  architect  about  200  B.C.  He  first 
introduced  into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models 
of  Greece. 

Cotes  and  Cottes,  apromontory  of  Mau- 
ritania. 

CoTHOBr,  a  small  island  near  the  citidal  of 
Carthage,  with  a  con^'enient  bay,  which  serv- 
ed for  a  dock-yard.  [The  term  signifies  an 
artificial  port  or  harbour,  and  was  pronounc- 
ed by  the  Carthaginians  "  Kathum  '  or  "  Ka- 
thom."]  Servius  in  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  431. — 
Diod.  3. 

,  CoTiso,  a  king  of  the  Daci  whose  army  in- 
vaded Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn. 
Lentulus,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  It  is 
said  that  Augustus  solicited  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Suet,  in  Aug.  63. — Horat.  3,  od. 
8,  V.  18. 

CoTTA  M.  AuRELius,  a  Roman  who  op- 
posed iVIarius.  He  wasconsul  with  Lucullus  ; 
and  when  in  Asia  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,  by  Mithridates.  He  was  surnamed 
Pontieuf,  because  he  took  Heraclea  of  Pon- 

tus  by  treachery.     Plut.  in  Lucull. An 

orator,  greatly  commended  by  Cicero  de  Oral. 

CoTTi^  Alpes,  [now  Mont  St.  Genevre, 
generally,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to 
be  the  place  where  Annibal  crossed  into  Ita 
ly.  vid.  Alpes.  They  took  their  name  from 
Cottius,  a  Gallic  prince,  established  in  hi 
dominions  by  Angu  tus,  when  he  subdued  the 
nations  of  the  Alps.] 

CoTTUS,  a  giant,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who  had  100  h  uids  and  50  heads.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  V.  147. 

CoTYiEUM,  [a  town  of  Phrygia,  south  of 
Dorylffium,  on  the  Thyinbris,  a  branch  of  the 
Sangarius.     It  is  now  Kuliaeh.] 

Cotyi.jEUS,  a  surname  of  iEsculapius, 
worshipped  on  the  borders  of  the  Eurotas, 
His  temple  was  raised  by  Hercules.  Pans. 
3,  c.  19. 

CoTrs,  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the 
kingdom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  ho  was 
killerl.     It  is  the  same  to  whom   Ovid  writes 


from  his  banishment.  Tacit.  2,  Ann.  64. — 
Ovid.  2,  de  Pont.  ep.  9. A  king  of  Arme- 
nia Minor,  who  fought  against  Mithridates, 
in  the  age  of  Claudius.  Tacit.  Ann. \1  and  13. 

CoTYTTo,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery, 
whose  festivals,  called  Colytlia,  were  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thra- 
cians,  &c.  during  the  night.  Her  priests 
were  called  Haptse,  and  nothing  but  de- 
bauchery and  wantonness  prevailed  at  the 
celebration.  A  festival  of  the  same  name 
was  observed  in  Sicily,  where  the  votaries 
of  the  goddess  carried  about  boughs  hung 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful 
for  any  person  to  pluck  off.  It  was  a  capital 
punishment  to  reveal  whatever  was  seen  or 
done  at  these  sacred  festivals,  and  it  cost  Eu- 
polis  his  lite  for  an  unseasonable  reflectkra 
upon  them.  The  goddess  Cotytto  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Ceres. 
Horat.  ej)od.  17,  v.  58.— /nr.  2,  v.  91. 

Cragus,  [a  chain  of  woody  mountains,  sa- 
cred to  Diana,  runningalong  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.  The  fabulous  monster 
Chimaera,  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Bel- 
lerophon,  was  a  volcano  in  this  ridge,  which 
he  cultivated]  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  645. — Ho- 
rat. ].od.  21. 

Crawai,  a  surname  of  the  Athenians,  from 
their  king  Cranaus.     Herodot.  8,  c.  44. 

Cr&nacs,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who 
succeeded  Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years, 

B.  C.  1497.     Pans.  1,  c.  2 A  city  of  Ca- 

ria.     Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Cranon  and  Crannon,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly,  [on  the  river  Onchestus,  south-east  of 
Pharsalus,]  where  Antipater  and  Craterus 
defeated  the  Athenians  after  Alexander's 
death.     Liv.  26,  c  10,  1  42,  c.  64. 

Crantor,  a  philosopher  of  Soli,  among  the 
pupils  of  Plato,  B.  C.  310.  [He  was  the 
first  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  works 
of  Plato.  He  was  highly  celebrated  for  the 
purity  of  his  moral  doctrine,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  an- 
cients, e-pecially  by  Cicero,  upon  his  dis- 
course "on  grief.''  Horace  also  (£;?.  1,  2, 
V.  3,)  alludes  to  his  high  reputation  as  a  mo- 
ral instructor.]     Diog. 

Crassus,  a  grandfather  of   Crassus  the 

Rich,  who  never  laughed.  Phn-  7,  c.  19. 

Publ.  Licinius,  a  Roman  high-priest,  about 
130  years  B.  C.  who  went  into  Asia  with  an 
army  against  Aristonicus,  where  he  was  kill- 
ed, and  burii-d  at  Smyrna. M.  Licinius,  a 

celebrated  Roman,  surnamed  Rich,  on  ac- 
count of  his  opulence.  At  first  he  was  very 
circumscribed  in  his  circumstances  ;  but,  by 
eiiucaling  slaves  and  selling  them  at  a  high 
price,  he  soon  enriched  himself.  The  cruel- 
ties of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome; 
?itid  he  retired  to  Sjiain,  where  he  remained 
<  onccaled  for  eight  months,  .\fter  Cinna's 
deatii  he  passed  into  Africa,  and  thence  to 
Italy,  where  he  served  Sylla,  and  ingratiated 
himself  in  his  favour.  When  the  gladiators, 
with  Sparticus  at  their  head,  had  spread  an 
universal  alarm  in  Italy,  and  defeated  some 
of  the    Roman  generals,  Crassus  was   sent 
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against  them-  A  battle  was  lought,  in  which 
Crassus  slaughtered  12,000  of  the  slaves,  and 
by  this  decisive  blow,  he  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  and  was  honoured  with  an  oratio  at 
his  return.  Ho  was  snoti  after  made  consul 
with  Pompey  :  and  in  this  high  office  he  dis 
played  his  opulence,  by  entertaining  the  po- 
pulace at  10,000  tables.  He  was  afterwards 
oeusor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate  with 
Pompey  and  Cffisar.  As  his  love  of  riches  wa- 
more  predominant  than  that  of  glory,  Crassus 
never  imitated  the  ambitious  conduct  of  his 
colleagues,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  province 
of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  promise  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of  en- 
larging his  possessions,  he  set  oflF  from  Rome, 
though  the  omens  proved  unfa-^ourable,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  forgetful  of  the 
rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  he  has- 
tened to  make  himself  master  of  E^arthia. 
He  was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay 
of  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  per 
fidy  of  Ariamnes.  He  was  met  [near  Char 
rae]  by  Surena,  the  general  of  the  forces  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  and  a  battle  wa 
fought,  in  which  20,000  Romans  were  killed 
and  10,000  taken  prisoners.  The  darkness  of 
the  night  favoured  the  escape  of  the  rest,  and 
Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiny  and  turbulence 
of  his  sol  iiers,  and  the  treachery  of  his  guides, 
trusted  himself  to  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
on  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of  accommo- 
datiou,  and  he  was  put  to  death  B.  C.  53 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Orode^, 
who  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat.  The 
firmness  with  which  Crassus  received  the 
news  of  his  son's  death,  who  perished  in  that 
expedition,  has  been  deservedly  commend 
ed;  and  the  words  that  he  uttered  when  he 
surrendered  himsell  into  the  hands  of  Sure- 
na. equally  claim  our  admiration.  He  was 
■wont  often  to  say,  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
accounted  rich  if  he  could  not  maintain  an 
army.  Though  he  has  been  called  avari 
cious,  yet  he  showed  himself  always  ready 
to  lend  money  to  his  fi  leads  without  iate 
rest.  He  was  fond  of  philosophy,  and  hi 
knowledge  of  history  was  great  and  extensive. 
Plutarch  has  written  his  life.     Flor.  3,  c.  11. 

Publius,  the   son   of  the  rich   Crassus, 

■went  into  Parthia  with  his  father.  When  he 
saw  himself  surrouuded  by  the  enemy,  and 
■W'ithout  any  hope  of  escape,  he  ordered  one 
of  his  men  to  run  him  hrough.  Hisheadwas 
cut  off,  and  shown  with  insolence  to  his  father 

by  the  Parthians.     Plut.  in  Crass L.  Li- 

cinius,  a  Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cice- 
ro, and  introduced  in  his  book  de  Oratore  as 

the   principal  speaker. A  son  of  Crassus 

the  rich,  killed  in  the  civil  wars  alter  Cae- 
sar's death. 

Crater,  [or.  Sinus  Crater,  the  ancient 
name  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Kaples,  given  to  it  from 
its  resembling  the  mouth  of.  a  large  bowl  or 
.mixer,  («g=tT«g.)  It  is  about  12  miles  in  dia- 
meter.] 

Cratkrus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals. 
He  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  i;is  litp- 


rai  y  fame,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  field, 
aud  wrote  the  history  of  Alexander's  life.  He 
was  greatly  re-pected  and  loved  by  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers,  and  Alexander  always  trusted 
liim  with  unusual  confidence.  .After  Alexan- 
der's death,  he  subdued  Greece  with  Antipa- 
ter,  and  passed  with  his  colleague  into  Asia, 
where  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  Eume- 
wes,  B.  C.  321.  [So  highly  was  Craterus  re- 
spected by  the  Macedonians,  that  they  were 
desirous  of  having  him  for  their  leader  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  and  such  was  their 
known  attachment  to  him,  that  Eumenes,  in 
the  eiigagement  in  Cappadocia,  which  prov- 
ed fatal  to  Craterus,  took  particular  care  not 
to  oppose  any  Macedonian  to  him.  He  was 
won-  ded  by  a  Thracian,  and  falling  from  his 
horse,  was  trampled  to  death  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry.]  He  had  received  for  his  share  of 
Alexander's  kingdoms,  Greece  and  Epirus. 
jVcpAn  Eumtn.  2. — Justin.  12and  13. — Curt. 
3. — Arrian- — Pint-  in  Alex. Ad  Athe- 
nian, who  collected  into  one  body  all  the  de- 
crees which  had  passed  in  the  public  assem- 
blies at  Athens. 

Crates,  a  philosopher  of  Boeotia,  son  of 
\scoadu9,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
B.  C.  324.  [He  is  considered  as  the  most 
distinguished  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  sect, 
after  Diogenes.  In  his  natural  temper,  how- 
ever, he  differed  from  his  master,  and  mstead 
of  being  morose  and  gloomy  was  cheerful 
and  facetious.  Hence  he  obtained  access  to 
many  families  of  the  most  wealthy  Athenians, 
and  became  so  highly  esteemed,  that  he  fre- 
quently becaine  an  arbiter  of  disputes  and 
quarrels  among  relations.  He  was  honour- 
ably descended,  and  inherited  large  estates  ; 
bu'  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  philoso- 
phy, he  sold  them  and  distributed  the  money 
among  the  poorer  citizens.  Pie  adopted  all 
the  singularities  of  the  Cynic  sect.  His 
wife,  Hipparchia,  who  was  rich  and  of  a 
good  family,  and  had  many  suitors,  prefer- 
red Crates  to  every  other,  and  when  her 
parents  opposed  her  inclinations,  so  deter- 
mined was  her  passion  that  she  threatened 
to    put  an  end  to  her  life.]     Diog.    in   vita. 

A  stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened 

a  school  at  Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar. 

Sueton. A  native  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  the  most  striking  events  of 
every  age,  B.  C.  165.  JElian.  de  Anim.  17, 
c.  9. A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  school  of  his  master  Polemon. 

C  RAT  HIS.  a  river  of  Achaia,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Corinth.  [It  passed  to  the  north-west 
of  iEgira,and  had^Egae  at  its  mouth.]    Strab. 

H. Another   ia    Magna    Graecia,     whose 

waters,  [according  to  Strabo,]  gave  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  hair  and  beard  of  those  that 
drank  them.  [It  rises  near  Consentia,  and 
runs  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus  below  Sy- 
baris.  It  is  now  the  Crati.  Strab.  6.] — 
Ovid.  U.—Met.  v.  3lb.—Paus.  7,  c.  25.— 
Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

CratInus,  a  native  of  Athens,  celebrated 
for   his  comic  writir.gs,  and  his   fondness  for 
drinkinj^.     He  died  at  the  age  of  97,  B.  (\ 
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331  years.  Quintiliaa  gfreatly  commends  his 
comedies,  which  the  little  remains  of  his  poe- 
try do  not  seem  fully  to  justify.  Horal.  1. 
Sat.  4. (^aintil. A  wrestler,  of  uncom- 
mon l)eauty.     Paus.  6,  c.  3. 

Cratippus,  a  [l^eripatelic]  philosopher  of 
Mytelene,  who,  among  others,  taught  Cicero's 
son  at  Athens.  [He  first  became  acquainted 
with  Cicero  at  Ephesu.-,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  hiS  respects  to  him 
Afterwards,  beiog  aided  by  the  oratnr,  he 
obtaiued  from  Cseaar  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship.  On  coming  to  Athens,  he  was 
requested  by  the  Areopagus  to  settle  there, 
and  become  an  instructor  of  youth  in  the 
tenetsof  philosophy,  a  request  with  which  he 
complied.  He  wrote  on  Divination,  and  on 
the  inter[)retation  of  dreams.]  After  the 
battle  of  Fharsalia,  Pompey  visited  thehousr- 
of  Cratippus,  where  their  discourse  was 
chiefly  turned  upon  Providence,  which  the 
warrior  blamed,  and  the  philosojiher  defend- 
ed.    Pint- in  Pomp. — Cic.inOJlc.  1. An 

historian,  contemporary  with  Thucydidea. 
Diont/s.  Hal. 

Cratyi.us,  a  philosopher,  a  preceptor  to 
Piato  after  Socrates. 

CrausIj^c,  two  islands  on  the  coast  of  [Ar- 
golis,  off  Cape  Spirasa.] 

Cremera,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany,  fall- 
ing into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  300Fabij,  who  were  killed  therein  a  bat- 
tle against  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C.  277;  [306 
of  the  Fabii  perished  :  one  alone  of  the  whole 
family  remained,  who  had  been  left  at  Rome 
on  account  of  his  tender  years.  He  was 
grandfather  of  Fabius  Maximiis.  The  Cre- 
mera is  now  called  the  rarea.]  Ovid.  Fast. 
2,  V.  205  —Juv.  2,  V.  155. 

Cremmyon,  and  Crommton,  a  town  near 
Corinth,  where  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  un- 
common bigness.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  435. 

Cremni  [or  Cremna,  a  strong  place  in 
the  interior  ofPisidia,  where  the  Romans  es- 
tablished a  colony,  now  Kebrinar.] A  com- 
mercial place  on  the  Palus  iMaeotis.  [Man- 
nert  supposes  the  uame  to  be  one  of  Greek 
origin,  and  to  have  reference  to  its  rocky  situ- 
ation. He  locates  the  place  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais,  near  the  modern  Taganiock. 
Mannert.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  4,  p.  115.]  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  2. 

Cremona,  [a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
north-east  of  Placeutia,  and  a  little  north  of 
the  Pocremona  and  Placentia,  were  both  set- 
tled by  Roman  colonies,  A.  U.  535,  when 
Annibal  was  threatening  Italy.  They  main- 
tained themselves  successfully  against  Anni- 
bal, and  Cremona  especially  became  subse- 
quently a  large  and  powerful  city.  It  suffer 
ed  a  little  undc"  Augustus,  when  a  portion  ol 
its  lands  were  divided  among  his  veterans,  but 
soon  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  In  the 
contest  between  Vitellius  and  V^espasian. 
Cremona  met  with  its  death  blow.  It  had 
favoured  the  party  of  the  former,  and  their 
camp  was  pitched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
The  camp  was  stormed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vespasian,  their  opponents  yielded,  and  the 
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city  also  opened  its  gates.  The  sold  iery ,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  restrained,  and  Cremona 
was  sacked  and  destroyed.  If  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  but  with  little  if  any  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence.]  Liv.  21,  c.  56. — Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  4  and  19. 

Cremutius  Cordus,  an  historian,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  ci- 
vil wars,  Hnd  starTed  himself  for  fear  of  the 
resentment  of  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  offend- 
ed, by  calling  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
/'acit.  Ann.  55,  c.  34,  35. — Suet.  tnAug.  35. 
in  Tib.  60.  in  Calig.  16. 

Crf.ojv,  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisy- 
phus. He  promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to 
Jason,  who  repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge 
the  success  of  her  rival,  Medea  sent  her  for 
a  present  [an  enchanted  robe.]  Glauce  put 
it  on,  and  was  seized  with  sudden  pains.  Her 
body  took  fire,  and  she  expired  in  the  greatest 
torments.  The  house  also  was  consumed  by 
the  fire,  and  Creon  and  his  family  shared 
Glauce's  fate.  Apollod.  1,  c  9, 1.  3,  c.  7. — 
Eurip.  in  Med. — Hygin,  fab.  25. — Diod.  4. 

A  son  of  Menoei.ius,  brother  to  Jocasta, 

the  wife  and  mother  of  (Edipus.  At  the 
death  of  Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta, 
Creon  ascended  the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes, 
As  the  ravages  of  the  Sphinx  (vid-  Sphinx) 
were  intolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown, 
and  [sister]  in  marriage,  to  him  who  could 
explain  the  aenigmas  which  the  monster  pro- 
posed. CEdipus  was  happy  in  his  explana- 
tions, and  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
andmarried  Jocasta,  without  knowing.that  she 
was  his  mother,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons, 
Polynices  and  Eteocles.  These  two  sons  mu- 
tually agreed,  after  their  father's  death,  to 
reign  in  the  kingdom,  each  alternately.  Ete- 
ocles first  ascended  the  throne,  by  right  of 
seniority;  but  when  he  was  once  in  power, 
he  refused  to  resign  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  his  brother  led  against  him  an  army  of 
Argives  to  support  his  right.  The  war  was 
decided  by  a  single  combat  between  the  two 
brothers.  They  both  killed  one  another,  and 
Creon  ascended  the  throne,tillLeodamas  the 
son  of  Eteocles  should  be  of  a  sufficient  age 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  In  this 
regal  capacity,  Creon  commanded  that  the 
Argives,  and  more  particularly  Polynices, 
who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed,  should 
remain  uuburied.  If  this  was  in  any  man- 
ner disobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to  be  bu- 
ried alive.  Antigone,  the  sister  of  Polynices, 
transgressed,  and  was  accordingly  punished. 
Haemon,  the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  Antigone,  killed  hiaaself  on  her 
grave,  when  his  father  refused  to  grnnt  her 
pardon.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  bj' 
Theseus,  who  made  war  against  him  at  the 
request  of  Adrastus,  because  he  refused  bu- 
rial to  the  Argives.  fid.  Eteocles,  Polynices, 
Adrastus,  CEdipus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  56.  &c. — 
Pays.  1,  c.  39,  1.  9,  c.  5,  Sec— Slat,  in  Thcb. 
— Sophocl  in  Antig.—^^schyl.  Sept.  in  Theb. 

—Hi/gin.{sib.67  andl6.—Diod.  1  and  4. 

The  first  annual  archou  at  Athens,  684  B.  C. 
Pater.  l,c.  8. 
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CREOPHiLrs,  a  Samiao,  who  hospitably 
entertained  Homer,  from  whom  he  received 
a  poem  in  return.  Some  say  that  he  was 
that  poet's  master,  &c.     Strab.  (4. 

[Cressa,  a  port  of  Doris,  opposite  Rhodes, 
at  the  distance  of  about  11  miles  from  that 
island.] 

Cresphontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachu^, 
who,  with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristo- 
demus,  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponne- 
sus.    Pans.  4,  c.  3,  &c. 

Creston,  a  town  of  Thrace,  capital  of  a 
part  of  the  country  called  Crestonia. 

Creta,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the 
Cyclades.  [Its  name  Crete  is  df  rived  by 
some  from  the  Curetes,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  its  first  inhabitants;  by  others,  from  the 
nymph  Crete,  daughter  of  Hesperus;  and 
by  others,  from  Cretus,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  reigned  there.  It  was 
called  also  Macaris,  or  the  fortunate  island, 
on  account  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and 
purity  of  the  air.]  It  was  once  famous  for 
its  hundred  cities,  and  for  the  laws  which 
the  wisdom  of  Minos  established  there.  [Of 
its  100  cities,  90  existed  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  remaining  10  were  built  after 
the  Dorians  settled  there.  Of  these  100, 
there  were  40  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pto 
lemy,  who  enumerates  as  many.  Among  the 
principal  cities  were  Cnossus,  Cydonia,  and 
Gortynia.  The  principal  mountain  was  Ida, 
and  next  to  it  Dicte.  From  Ida  came  the 
worship  of  Gybele  and  the  priests,  called  Idwi 
Daclyli;  here  also  Jupiter  was  nursed.  The 
laws  of  Minos  were  in  such  high  repute,  that 
Lycurgus  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Crete 
in  order  to  study  them,  and  made  them  the 
basis  of  his  Spartan  code.  The  primary  ef- 
fect of  these  laws  was  to  render  the  Cretans 
eminentforvirtue,  justice,  and  probity.  They 
afterwards,  however, degenerated  and  became 
dishonest,  avaricious,  addicted  to  the  most 
impure  practices,  and,  in  a  word,  the  most 
vicious  people  of  all  antiquity.  They  sliar 
ed  with  the  Cretans  and  Cappadocians  the 
honour  of  the  old  adage,  "rgi*  Kita-Tr^KUKur- 
T*."  They  were  notoriously  given  to  false- 
hood. St.  Paul  mentions  this  trait  in  their 
character,  (E;;.  ad  Tit.  1,  12,)  and  is  suppos- 
ed to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  their  own 
poets,  Epimenides.  [vid.  Remarks  at  the  end 
of  the  article  Jupiter.]  The  Cretans  were 
very  skilful  archers,  especially  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cydonia.  They  submitted  to  the 
Roman  yoke  B.  C.  66-  The  modern  name 
of  Crete  is  Candia.']  Chalk  was  produced 
there,  and  thence  called  Creta,  and  with 
it  the  Romans  marked  their  lucky  days  in 
their  calendar.  Horal.  l,od.36,  v.  10,  epod. 
9.~0vid.  Fast.  3,  v.  444.  —Episl. 10,v.  106. 
~Val.  Max:  7,  c.  6.~Strab.  \Q.—Lucan.  3, 
V.  \M.—Virs.  Mn.  3,  v.  \QA.—Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
—Plin.  4,  c."l2. 

Cretheis,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  king  of 
lolchos,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of 
.-Eacus,  and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon 


her  virtue,  because  he  refused  to  comply  with 
her  wishes,  &;c.  She  is  called  by  some  Hip- 
polyte  or  Astiadamia.     Pindar.  jYem.  4. 

Creusa,  a  daughter  of  Creon  king  of  Co- 
nuth.  A?  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who 
had  divorced  Medea,  she  put  on  an  enchanted 
garment,  presented  by  Media,  which  im- 
mediately set  her  body  on  fire,  and  she  ex- 
pired in  the  most  excruciating  torments.  She 
had  received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea, 
who  wished  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  in- 
lidelity  o!   Jason.     Some   call    her    Glauce, 

Ovid,  de  Arl.  Am.  I,  v.  335. A  daughter 

of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba.  She 
married  ^neas,  by  whom  she  had  some  chil- 
iJren,  among  whom  was  Aseanius.  '^\  hen 
Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the  night,  with 
her  husband;  but  they  were  separated  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  and  jEneas  could  not 
recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was.  Vir- 
y;il  makes  Creusa  appear  to  her  husband  in 
a  vision,  while  he  v.'as  seeking  hei-  in  the  tu- 
mult. She  predicted  to  ^neas  the  calamities 
that  attended  him,  the  fame  he  should  ac- 
quire when  he  came  to  Italy,  and  his  conse- 
quent marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  country. 
Pans.    10,   e.  H\--Virg.  ^n.  2,  v.  562,  &c. 

Adaughter  of  Erechlheus  king  of  Athens. 

She  was   mother  of  Janus  by   Apollo ■ — A 

town  of  Bosotia.     Strab.  9. — Pans.  9,  c.  32. 

Creusjs,  [a  maritime  town  of  Boeotia,  on 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  the  arsenal 
of  the  Thespians.]     Paus.  9,  c.  32. 

CrimIsus,  [or  Crimisstjs,]  a  river  on  the 
western  parts  of  Sicily,  wheie  Timoleon  de- 
feated the  Carthaginian  forces.  [It  ialls  into 
the  Hypsa.  The  god  of  the  river  was  repre- 
sented under  the  shape  of  a  dog  on  the  coins 
ofthe  city  of  Segesta  It  is  supposed  by  Man- 
nert  to  be  the  modern  S«?i  Bartolomeo,  but 
Cluvier  inclines  in  favour  ofthe  Btlici.  D' 
Anville  gives  the  modern  nami^  mCaltabellot- 

la.]  C.JVep.in  Tim.  —  P'irg.JEn  5,  v.  38. 

l^he  word  in  the  various  editions  of  Virgil,  is 
spell  Cremissus,  Crimissus,  Crimisus,  Crime- 
sas.  Crimnisus.  [The  true  reading  is  Crimisus 
or  Crimissus.  Heyne  adopts  the  former,  and 
alludes  to  both  in  Var.  Led.]  Crimisis  or 
Crimissus,  wa!«  a  Tiojan  prince,  who  exposed 
his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  suffer 
her  to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster  which 
Neptune  sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Lao- 
medon.  vid-  Laomedon.  The  daughter  canne 
safe  to  the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crinisus  some 
time  after  went  in  quest  of  his  daughter,  and 
ivas  so  disconsolate  for  her  loss,  that  the  gods 
changed  him  into  a  river  in  Sicily,  and  grant- 
ed him  the  power  of  metamorphosing  himself 

into  whatever  shape  he  pleased. [A  river 

of  the  Brutiiin  Magna  Graecia,  falling  into 
the  Sinus  T*;rentinus.  north  of  Crotona,  near 
Petilia.     It  is  now  the  Fiumicu.'] 

CrispInus,  a  prsetorian,  who,  though  ori- 
ginally a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  thf  acqui- 
sition of  riches,  raised  to  the.  honours  of  Ro- 
man knighthood  by  Domitian.     Juv  1,  v.  26. 

A  stoic  philosopher,  as  remarkable  for 

his  loquacity  as  for  the  foolish  and  tedious 
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j)oem  he  wrote  to  explain  the  tenets  of  hi? 
own  sect,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in  the  last 
verses  of  1  >S'«/.  1. 

Crispus   Sallustius.     Fid.     Sallustius. 

Viro,  a  famous  orator.   (^uinHl.  '0,  c.  1. 

Flav.Jul.  a  son  of  theGretitConslanline 

made  Caesar  oy  his  father,  and  distinguished 
for  valour  and  extensive  knowledge,  Faus- 
ta,  his  stepmother,  wished  to  seduce  him;  an. J 
■when  he  refused,  she  accused  him  before 
Constantine,  who  believed  the  crime,  and 
caused  his  son  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D.  326. 

Criss^us  sinus,  [an  arm  of  tlje  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacus,  on  the  northern  shore.  It  extends 
into  the  country  of  Phocis,  and  had  at  its- 
head  the  town  of  Crissa,  whence  it  took  its 
name.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Sa 
lona.,  from  the  modern  city  of  Salona,  the  an- 
cient Amphissa,  which  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  and  lay  to  the  north-east  of 
Delphi.] 

Critheis,  a  daughter  of  Melanippus,  who 
became  pregnant  by  an  unknown  person,  and 
afterwards  married  Phemicis  of  Smyrna,  and 
brought  forth  the  poet  Homer,  according  to 
Herodot.  in  vita. 

CRiTiASjOne  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Spartans,  He  was  eloquent 
and  well  bred,  but  of  dangerous  principies, 
and  he  cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies  and 
put  them  to  death.  He  was  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle against  those  citizens  whom  his  oppression 
had  banished.  He  had  been  among  the  disci- 
ples of  Socrates,  and  had  written  elegies  and 
other  compositions,  of  which  some  fragments 
remain.     Cic.  2,de  Oral. 

Crito,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
who  attendedhis  learnedpreceptor  in  his  last 
moments,  and  composed  some  dialogues  now 

lost.     Dioo;. A- physician  in  the  age  of  Ar- 

taxerxes   Longimanus. An    historian    ol 

Naxus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happeneit  during  eight  particular  years  of  hi? 

life. A  Macedonian  historian,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  Pallene,  of  Persia,  of  the  foun 
dation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Getae,  &.c. 

CritobOlus,  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  between   Antiochus 

and  the  Romans.    Paus.  10,  c.  20. A  son 

of  Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.     Diog.in  Crit. 

Critolaus,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
■who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the 
two  sons  of  Demostratus  of  Pheneus,  to  put 
an  end  to  a  long  war  between  their  respec- 
tive nations.  The  brothers  of  Critolaus  were 
both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to  with- 
stand his  three  bold  antagonists.  He  conqer- 
cd  them  ;  and  when,  at  his  return,  his  sister 
deplored  the  death  of  one  of  his  antagonists, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  he  killed  her  in 
a  fit  of  resentment.  The  offence  deserved 
capital  punishnent  ;  but  he  was  pardoned, 
on  account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
his  country.  He  was  afterwards  general  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  poisoned 
himself,  because  he  had  been  conquered  at 
Thermopylae  by  the  Romans.     Cic.  de  Nat. 

D. A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athens, 

sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  140  B.  C.     Ivid. 
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Carneades.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained 
that  the  world  is  eternal.]  Cic  2,  de  Oral. 
An  hirtorian  who  wrote  about  F.pirus. 

[CRiu-MET6pojv,a  promontory  ofthe  Tau- 
nc  Chersonese,  and  the  most  southern  point 
•  >f  that  i.eninsula.  It  is  now  called  Karadje- 
bouroun,  according  to  D'.Anville,  which  sig- 
nifies in  the  Turkish  laii:,'uage,  B lark-nose. 
Mannert.  however,  makes  the  modern  name 
:o  be  Ajadag,  or  the  Holy  Mountain.  The 
me  niiig  of  the  ancient  appellation  is  Ram's 
front,  {K^tou  (U6Ta)5rev),] 

Crius,  a  river  of  Achaia,  called  after  a 
i;iaul  of  the  same  name.  [It  was  north  east 
of  Cyllene,  and  ran  into  the  sea  near  JEgi- 
ra.]     Paus.  7,  c.  27. 

Ckobyzi,  a  people  [between  Mount  Has- 
nus  and  the  Danube,  in  Lower  Maesia.] 

Crocodilopolis,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  south- 
east of  the  Lake  iVIoeris,  and  afterwards 
called  Ar  inoe.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
crocodiles  which  were  fed  and  worshipped 
there.  The  Egyptians  honoured  the  croco- 
dile, because  it  was  consecrated  to  Typhon, 
an  evil  genius,  whom  they  dreaded  and 
sought  to  appease  by  worshipping  an  animal 
which  was  his  symbolical  image.  This  city 
ha.s  been  succeeded  by  the  modern  Faioum, 
situate  about  a  league  to  the  north-east.    vid. 

Arsinooe. Another  city  of  Egypt,  of  the 

name   of  Aphroditopolis. Another,   near 

the  coast  of  Phceuicia,  south  of  Caesarea,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  LacusCrocodilorum,  which 
received  the  river  Cana.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  69, 
—  Strab    17. 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of 
the  nymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a 
flower  of  the  same  name,  and  Smilax  was  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  yew-tree.  Ovid.  4,  Met. 
V.  283. 

Crcesus,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Merm- 
nadae,  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Al^ 
yattes,  and  passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind. 
He  was  the  first  who  made  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  tributary  to  the  Lydians,  His  court 
was  the  asylum  of  learning  ;  and  iEsop,  the 
famous  fable  writer,  among  othprs,  lived  un- 
der his  patronage.  In  a  conversation  with 
Solon,  Croesus  wished  to  bethought  the  hap- 
piest of  mankind  ;  but  the  philosofiher  ap- 
l<rized  him  of  his  mistake,  and  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  private  virtue.  Crcesus  undertook 
a  war  again  t  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia,  and 
marched  to  meet  him  with  an  army  of  420,- 
000  men  and  60, 000  horse.  Altera  reign  of  14 
years,  he  was  defeated,  B.C.  548,  [yirf.  Thym- 
bra,]  hiscapital,  Sardis.  was  besieged,  and  he 
fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  pile  was  already  oa 
fire,  when  Cyrus  heard  the  conquered  mo- 
narf  h  three  times  exclaim,Solon !  with  lamen- 
table energy.  He  asked  him  the  reason  of  his 
exclamation, and  CrcESUs  repeited  the  conver- 
sation he  had  once  hud  with  Solon  on  humaa 
happiness.  Cyrus  was  moved  at  the  recital, 
and  at  the  recollection  of  the  inconstancy  of 
human  affairs,  he  ordered  Crcesus  to  be  taken 
from  the  burning  pile,  and  he  became  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.    The  kingdom  o{ 
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Lydia  became  extinct  in  his  person,  and  the 
power  was  transferred  to  Persia.  [Crcesus 
survived  Cyrus,  who  in  his  last  moments  re- 
commended him  to  his  son  Cambyses,  as  one 
in  whom  he  might  place  the  most  unlimited 
confidence.  Cambyses,  however, treated  him 
ill  and  condemned  him  to  death,  a  sentence 
from  which  he  escaped.  His  subsequent  his- 
tory is  unknown.]  He  is  celebrated  for  the 
immensely  rich  presents  which  he  made  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  from  which  he  received 
an  obscure  and  ambiguous  oracle,  which  he 
interpreted  in  his  favour,  and  which  was  ful- 
fiUeJ  in  the  destruction  of  his  empire.  [The 
river  Halys  formed  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
the  possession  of  Croesus,  The  words  of  the 
oracle  were, 
Kgofcroc  'Axuv  S'uSu.;,  /uiy^KDV  c-s^X/^^  S'laKvaet. 

''  If  Croesus  cross  the  Halys  he  will  put  an 
end  to  agreat  empire."  He  crossed  in  expec- 
tation of  destroying  tiie  Persian  power,  but 
the  kingdom  alluded  to  proved  to  be  his  own. 
It  is  related  of  this  monarch,  also,  that  when 
yardis  was  taken,  his  life  was  preserved  by 
his  son,  who  until  then  had  been  dumb,  but 
who,  on  seeing  a  soldier  about  to  kill  his  fa- 
ther, suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Soldier,  spare  the 
king.'"]  Ilerodol.  1,  c.  26,  Sec— Phil,  in  Sn- 
lon.  8,  c.  24. — Justin.  l,c.  7. 

Crobimyon  and  Cromyon,  a  [village  in 
the  territory  of  Corinth,]  where  Hercules 
killed  a  large  sow  that  laid  waste  tlie  neigh- 
bouring country.     Ovid.  Met.  7. — Xeyi. 

Cronia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same 
festival,  and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a 
condemned  malefactor. 

Crophi,  [a  mountain  of  Egypt,  between 
Elephantina  and  Syene.  Between  this  moun- 
tain and  another  called  Mophi  were  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  according  to  a  statement 
made  to  Herodotus  by  an  Egyptian  priest  at 
Sais.]     Herodot.  2,  c.  28. 

Crotona,  a  town  of  Italy,  still  known  by 
the  same  name,  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum, 
founded  739  years  before  the  Augustan  age, 
by  a  colony  from  Greece.  The  inhabitants 
were  excellent  warriors  and  great  wrestlers 
Democedes,  Alcmaeon,  Milo,  &c.  were  na- 
tives of  this  place.  [The  situation  in  fact  was 
a  most  healthy  one,  and  Crotona  acquired 
such  reputation  for  the  long  life  and  vigour 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  its  name  was  used 
proverbially  to  signify  a  very  healthy  spot. 
The  attention  paid  by  the  inhabitants  to 
gymnastic  exercises  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  same  result.  In  one  Olympiad,  seven 
inhabitants  of  Crotona  carried  off  the  first 
prize  ;  hence  the  proverb  that  the  least  cham 
pion  among  the  Crotonians  was  the  first 
among  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  Crotona  was 
equally  famous  for  its  Pythagorean  schools  of 
philosophy  and  its  military  achievements. 
In  a  contest  with  the  Sybarites,  100,000  Cro- 
tonians, headed  by  Milo  in  the  costume  of 
Hercules,  defeated  300,000  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  few  escaped  and  their  city  was  depopu- 
lated. In  after  days,  however,  they  lost  their 
high  character,  and  130,000  Crotonians  were 


lefeated  by  the  Locrians  at  the  battle  of  Sa- 
^ra.  Crotona  suffered  severely  in  the  wars 
of  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man colonv  A.  U.  C.  559.]  Herodot.  8,  c. 
Zl.—Strab'.Q.—Plin.  2,  c.96.— /.iy.  1,  c.  18, 
1 .  24,  c.  3.— Justin.  20,  c.  2. 

Croi  ONiAT^,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona. 
Cic.  de  /nr.  2,  c.  1. 

Crustumerium  and  Crustumeria,  a 
town  of  the  Sabine?.  Liv.  4,  c.  9, 1.  42,  c.  34. 
—  Virg.Jiin.  7,  V.  631. 

Crustumjnum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near 
V^eii,  famous  for  pears ;  whence  the  adjective 
CruHtumia.     Virg.  G.  2,  v.  88. 

Ckustvimius,  [a  river  of  Umbria  in  Italy. 
rising  iothe  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  sea 
below  Ariminum.  It  is  nowcalledthe  Conca.\ 
Lucan.  2,  v.  400. 

Crypta,  a  passage  through  mount  Pausi- 
lypus.     vid.  Pausilypus. 

Ctenos,  [a  harbour  of  Chersonesus  Tau  - 
rlca,  on  the  western  coast.  It  lay  to  the  east  of 
the  modern  Achiiar,  according  to  Mannert.l 

Ctesias,  a  Greek  historian  and  physician 
of  CniJos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the 
king's  wounds,  and  was  his  physician  for  17 
years.  He  wrote  an  history  of  tbe  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have 
partially  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  [He 
f:ontradicts  Herodotus  in  many  instances,  and 
also  Xenophou,  calling  the  former  a  false  and 
fabulous  writer  :  a  character  to  which  he 
himself  appears  richly  entitled.]  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  compositions  have  been  preserv- 
ed by  Photius,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Wessel- 
ing's,  and  other  editions,  of  Herodotus.  Strab. 
\.— A  then.  \2.—Plut.  in  Artax. 

Ctesibius,  a  mathematician  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  flourished  135  years  B.  C.  Hewas 
the  inventor  of  the  pump,  and  other  hydraulic 
instruments.  He  also  invented  a  clepsydra, 
or  a  water  clock.  This  invention  of  measuring 
lime  by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious. 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which 
it  turned.  The  wheels  communicated  their 
regular  motion  to  a  small  wooden  image, which 
by  a  gradual  rise  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the 
proper  hours  and  months,  which  were  en- 
graved on  a  column  near  the  machine.  This 
artful  invention  gave  rise  to  many  improve- 
ments;  and  the  modern  manner  of  measuring 
time  with  an  hour-glass,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
clepsydra  of  Ctesibius.  Viiruv.  de  Jirchit.  9, 
c.  9. A  cynic  philosopher. An  histo- 
rian, who  flourished  254  years  B.  C  and  died 
in  his  104th  year.     Plu/.in  Dem. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthe- 
nes,  who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly 
to  present  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown 
for  his  probity  and  virtue.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  orator  .^schines,  the  rival  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  accused  Ctesiphon  of  seditious 
views.  Demosthenes  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  friend,  in  a  celebrated  oration  still  ex- 
tant, and  .^schines'was banished.  Demost.^nil 
^schin.  de  Corona.  ■■  [A  city  of  Parthijf, 
situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  op. 
posite  to,  and  distant  3  miles  from  Selenoi^:. 
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It  was  founded  by  Vardanes,  fortified  by  I 
Pacorus,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  Parthian  empire.  It  was  at  first  an 
inconsiderable  village,  but  the  camp  of  the 
Parthian  monarchs  being  frequently  pitched 
in  its  vicinity,  caused  it  gradually  to  become  a 
large  city.  In  A.  D,  165,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  33years  after  by  theemfierorSe- 
verus.  Notwithstanding,  however,  its  losses. 
it  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  as  one 
of  the  great  capitals  of  the  East.  In  the  time 
of  Julian,  Clesiphon  was  a  great  and  flourish- 
ingcity;  and  Coche,  as  the  only  remaining 
part  of  Seleucia  was  called,  was  merely 
its  suburb.  To  these  two  has  been  assigned 
the  modern  epithet  of  Al  Modain,  or  "  the 
cities."  They  are  now  both  in  ruins.  Ctesi- 
phon  never  recovered  its  sack  by  the  Sara 
cens,  A.  D.  637.  This  place  was  the  win 
ter  residence  of  the  Parthian  and  Persian  mo- 
narchs. In  summer  they  dwelt  at  Ecbataua 
in  Media.] 

CuLARO,a  town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul, 
called  afterwards  Gratianopolis,  and  now  Gre- 
noble.    Cic.  ep. 

CuMA  and  Cv7,im,  [one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  states  of  iEolia,  in  Asia  Minor 
It  lay  north-east  of  PhocEea,  and  gave  birth  to 
Hesiod  and  Ephorus.  The  inhabitants  bore 
the  character  of  stupidity  ;  and  among  other 
anecdotes  related  of  them  with  reference  to 
this  trait,  it  is  said,  that  for  300  years  they 
laid  no  duly  on  merchandise  imported  and 
exported.  Their  neighbours  said  that  they 
only  then  discovered  that  their  city  was  a 
maritime  one.  This  little  story,  however, 
^eems,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  to  their 
credit,  and  argues  a  liberal  spirit.  The  name 
of  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Amazon  Cyme,  and  so  the  name  should 
properly  be  written  in  Latin.  In  Greek,  it  is 
'Aujun.  It  was  afterwards  called  Phricouis, 
(rid.  Phricouis,)  and  is  now  termed  J\~emourt.'] 

[Another  in  Italy, founded,  it  is  said,  by  a 

colony  from  the  former  place.  It  was  situate 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  north-west  of  Ne 
apolis,  or  JVaples.  In  its  vicinity  resided  the 
famed  Cumaean  Sybil.  Some  make  a  colony 
of  Chalcidians,  Irom  Chalcis  in  Eubooa  to  have 
united  with  the  Cumaean  colony  in  founding 
this  city.  The  name  of  this  city  is  com- 
monly given  by  the  Greek  writers  in  the  sin 
gular,  Ku/Ah,  and  by  the  Latins,  Cyme  ;  the 
true  form,  however,  is  the  plural.  Eusebius 
(with  whom  Paterculus  nearly  coincides,) 
makes  the  date  of  its  foundation  1050  B.  C. 
This  will  prove  a  much  earlier  acquaintance, 
on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  with  Italy 
than  is  generally  allowed  them.  Cumae  sent 
out  colonies  to  Neapolis,  and  to  Zancle  in 
Sicily,  and  eveitually  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  Etrurians  by  sea.]  Ovid.  Mel.  15,  v.  7 12 
—Fast.  4,  V.  158.— Pont.  2,  el.  8,  v.  41.— 
Paterc.  l,c.4. — Virg.  wEn.3,v.  441. — Strab.S 

CoNAXA,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  brother 
Cyrus  the  younger,  B.  C.  401.  [«i</.  Cyrus.] 
Plut.  in  Artax. — Clesias. 
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CuNEUs,  [vid.  Lusitania.] 

CupIbo,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an- 
<;ienls,  god  of  love,  and  love  itself  There  are 
different  traditions  concerning  his  parents. 
Cicero  mentions  three  Cupids  ;  one,  ?on  of 
Mercury  and  Diana;  another,  son  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Plato  mentions  two;  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he 
says,  was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  Cha- 
os and  the  Earth.  There  are,  according  to 
more  received  opinions,  two  Cupids,  one  of 
whom  is  a  lively  ingenious  youth,  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  Venus,  whilst  the  other,  son  of 
Nox  and  Erebus,  is  distinguished  by  his  de- 
bauchery and  riotous  disposition.  Cupid  is 
represented  as  a  winged  infant,  naked,  armed 
with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  On 
gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  he  is 
represented  as  amusing  himself  with  some 
childish  diversion.  Sometimes  he  appears  dri- 
ving a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  playing  with  a 
nymph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  trying  to  burn 
with  a  torch  ;  at  other  times  he  plays  upon  a 
horn  before  his  mother,  or  closely  embraces  a 
swan,  or  with  one  foot  raised  in  the  air,  he, 
in  a  musing  posture,  seems  to  meditate  some 
trick.  Sometimes  like  a  conqueror  he  march- 
es triumphantly  with  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
a  spear  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  buckler  on  his 
arm,  intimating  that  even  Mars  himself  owns 
the  superiority  of  love.  His  power  was  ge- 
nerally known  by  his  riding  on  the  back  of  a 
lion,  or  a  dolphin,  or  breaking  to  pieces  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Among  the  ancients 
he  was  worshipped  with  the  same  solemnity 
as  his  mother  Venus,  and  as  his  influence  was 
extended  over  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the 
earth,  and  even  the  empire  of  the  dead,  his 
divinity  was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
vows,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  were  daily  of- 
fered to  him.  According  to  some  accounts, 
the  union  of  Cupid  with  Chaos  gave  birth  to 
men,  and  all  the  animals  which  inhabit  the 
earth,  and  even  the  gods  themselves  were  the 
offspring  of  love  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Cupid,  like  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
assumed  different  shapes  ;  and  we  find  him 
in  the  JEneid  putting  on,  at  the  request  of 
his  mother,  the  form  of  Ascanius,  and  going 
to  Dido's  court,  where  he  inspired  the  queen 
with  love.  Firg.  JEii.  1,  v.  693,  Sic— Cic. 
deJVat.D.  3— Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  10.— ife- 
stod.  Theog.  v.  121,  &c. — Oppian.  Hali.  4. 
Cyneg.  2. — Bion.  Idyll.  3. — Moschtts. — Eurip. 
in  Hippol. —  TheocYit.  Idyll.  3,  11,  &c. 

Cures,  the  chief  town  of  the  Sabines,  of 
which  Tatius  was  king.  The  inhabitants,  call- 
ed Qiiirites,  were  carried  to  Rome,  of  which 
they  became  citizens.  [Cluverius  fixes  upon 
the  modern  //  fescovio  as  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Cures.  The  Abbe  Chaupy,  however, 
discovered  what  he  took  to  be  the  ruins  of 
this  ancient  town,  at  a  place  called  Arci,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Correse.  According 
to  Mannert,  it  is  the  little  village  of  Correse, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  two  miles 
north  of  Monte  Rolondo,  and  one  mile  east  of 
the  Tiber.]     Virg.  ^n.    l.v.   292,1.   8.  v. 
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638.— Liv.  1,  c.  13 — Macrob.  1,  c.  9.— Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  V.  477  and  480, 1.  3,  v.  94. 

CuRETEs,  [a  class  of  priests  or  people  of 
Crete,  called  also  Crybantes.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  from  mount  Ida  in 
Phry°;ia,  whence  some  derive  theirname  of 
Idaei  Dactyli.  This,  however,  came  more  pro 
bably  from  Ida  in  Crete,  and  the  Ciiretes 
themselves  were  in  all  likelihood  of  Cretan 
origin.  Strabo  derives  their  name  from  Kou 
ga,  lonsura,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
cutting  off  the  hair  in  front  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  taking  hold.  They  were  very  inge- 
nious, and  invented  many  things,  and  proved 
highly  useful  to  mankind.  They  first  taught 
how  to  manage  flocks,  to  gather  honey,  to 
hunt,  to  tame  horses,  to  cast  darts.  They 
formed  men  into  societies,  are  said  to  have  in- 
vented swords  and  helmets,  and  to  have  in- 
troduced dancing  in  armour.  Other  account? 
make  them  Phoenicians,  and  state  that  they 
accompanied  Cadmus,  that  some  of  them 
settled  in  Phrygia,  and  were  called  Corybau- 
tes  ;  others  in  Crete,  and  were  termed  Idaei 
Dactyli,  and  a  third  class  in  Rhodes,  with 
the  name  of  Telchines.]  They  v/ere  intrust- 
ed with  the  education  of  Jupiter,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  being  discovered  by  his  father,  they 
invented  a  kind  of  dance,  and  drowned  his 
cries  in  the  harsh  sounds  of  their  shields  and 
cymbals.  As  a  reward  for  their  attention, 
they  were  made  priests  and  favourite  minis- 
ters of  Rhea,  called  also  Cybeie,  who  hai 
intrusted  them  with  the  care  of  Jupiter. 
Dioni/s.  Hal.  2.—Virg.  G.  4,  v.  151.— St  tab. 
10.— Paws.  4,  c.  33.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  282. 
Fast.  4,  v.  210. 

CuRETis,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  bein 
,  the  residence  of  the  Curetes.     Ovid.  Met.  8, 
V.  136. 

Curia,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes 
Romulus  originally  divided  the  people  into 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  Curiaj. 
Over  each  Cuna  was  appointed  a  priest,  who 
officiated  at  the  sacrifices  of  his  respective 
assembly.  The  sacrifices  were  called  Curi- 
onia,  and  the  priest  Curio.  He  was  to  be 
above  the  age  of  fifty.  His  morals  were  to 
be  pure  and  unexceptionable,  and  his  body 
free  from  all  defects.  The  Curiones  were 
elected  by  their  respective  Curiae,  and  above 
them  was  a  superior  priest,  called  Curio  max- 
iynus,  chosen  by  all  the  Curiae  in  a  public  as- 
sembly  The  word  Curia  was  also  applied 

to  public  edifices  among  the  Romans.  These 
were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and  civil. 
In  the  former  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the 
priests,  and  of  every  religious  order,  for  the 
regulation  of  religious  sacrifices  and  ceremo- 
nies. The  other  was  appointed  for  the  sen- 
ate, where  they  assembled  for  the  despatch  of 
public  business.  The  Curia  was  solemnly 
consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  before  a  lawful 
assembly  could  be  convened  there.  There 
were  three  at  Rome,  which  more  particularly 
claim  our  attention  ;  Curia  Hostilia,  built 
by  king  Tullus  Hostiliiis ;  Curia  Pompni, 
where  Julius  Caesar  was  murdered  ;  and  Cu- 
ria Auu:usti.i\\Q  palace  and  court  nf  the  em- 


peror Augustus. A  town  of  the  Rhoetij, 

now  Coirt,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons. 

Curia  lex,  de  Cumiliis,  was  enacted  by 
VT.  Curius  Denlatus  the  tribune.  It  forbade 
the  convening  of  the  Comilia,  for  the  election 
of  [plebeian]  magistrates,  without  a  previous 
permission  from  the  senate. 

CuRiATii,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  en- 
tered among  the  patricians.  The  three  Cu- 
riatii,  who  engaged  the  Horatii  and  lost  the 
victory,  were  of  this  family.  Flor.  1,  c.3. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  5. — fAr.  1,  c.  24. 

Q  Curio,  an  excellent  orator.  Tacit.  21. 
Ann.  c.  7. — Suet,  in  Cces.  49. — Cic.  in  Brut. 

His  son,  C.  Scribonius,    was   tribune  of 

the  people,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar. 
Flor.  4,  c.  2.—Plul.  in  Pomp.  S^  Cas.  49. — 
Ftd.  Max.  9,  c.  I.—Lxican.  v.  268. 

CuRiosoLiT,E,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
in  Armorica,  north-west  of  the  Redones.  ] 
Cces.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34, 1.  3,  c.  11. 

Curium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  [on  the  south- 
ern coast,  or  rather,  according  to  the  ancients, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  western  coast, 
at  a  small  distance  from  which,  to  tlie  south- 
east, there  is  a  cape  which  bears  the  name 
of  Curias.  The  town  is  supposed  by  D'Au- 
ville  to  answer  to  the  modern  Piscopia.  The 
promontory  is  now  called  Capo  de.lle  Gatte.'] 
Herodot.  5,c.  113. 

Curius  Dentatus  Marcus  Annius,  a 
Roman  celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  fruga- 
lity. He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was 
twice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  obtained 
decisive  victories  ovei-  the  Samnites,  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  the  Lucanians,  and  defeated  Pyr- 
rhus  near  Tarentum.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  Samnites  visited  his  cottage,  while  he  was 
boiling  some  vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot, 
and  they  attempted  to  bribe  him  by  the  offer 
of  large  presents.  He  refused  their  offers 
with  contempt,  and  said,  1  prefer  my  earthen 
pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
it  is  my  wish  to  command  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived  of 
it,  and  live  in  poverty.  Pint,  in  Cat.  Cens. — 
Horat.  1,  od.  12,  v.  41.— F/or.  1,  c.  15. 

M.  CuRTius,  a  Roman  youth  who  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  his  country, 
about  260  years  B.  C.  A  wide  gap,  called 
afterwards  Curtius  lacus,  had  suddenly  open- 
ed in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said  that 
it  would  never  close  before  Rome  threw  into 
it  that  in  which  the  Romans  were  most  pow- 
erful. [Curtius,  on  hearing  the  answer,  de- 
manded of  his  countrymen  whether  they  pos- 
sessed any  thing  so  valuable  as  their  arms  and 
courage.  They  yielded  a  silent  assent  to  the 
question  put  them  by  the  heroic  youth. 
Whereupon,  having  arrayed  himself  in  full 
armour  and  mounted  his  horse,  he  plunged 
into  the  chasm,  and  the  people  threw  after 
him  flowers  and  fruit.  Valerius  Maximug 
states  that  the  earth  closed  immediately  over 
him.  From  the  account  of  Livy,  however, 
and  the  words  of  Festus,  it  would  seem  that  a 
lake,  called  Curtius  lacus,  afterwards  occq. 
nied  the  spot,  Liv.  7,  c.  6. — Fal.  Max.  5,  e 
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2. — Festus.  p,  45.  ed.  Scaliger.'] Fons,  a 

stream  which  conveyed  water  to  Rome,  from 
the  distance  of  40  miles  bj' an  aqueduct  soel- 
crated  as  to  be  distributed  through  all  the 
hilh  of  the  city.     Plin.  3G,  c.  15. 

CunuLis  Magistratus,  [Roman  ma 
gistrate3  who  had  the  privilege  of  using  the 
sella  cunilis,  or  chair  of  state.  This  was  an- 
ciently made  of  ivoi  y,  or  at  least  adorned  with 
it.  The  magistrates  who  enjoyed  this  privi- 
lege, were  the  dictator,  consuls,  prsetoi;, 
censors,  and  curnle  icdiles.  They  sat  on  thi? 
chair,  in  their  tribunals  on  all  solemn  occa- 
sions. Those  commanders  who  triumphed,  had 
it  with  them  in  their  chariot.  Persons  who? " 
ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  curule 
office,  were  called  nobiles,  and  had  the  Jus 
imaginum.  They  who  were  the  first  of  the  fa- 
iiiily  that  had  raised  themselves  to  any  curule 
office,  were  called  homines  novi,  new  men,  or 
upstarts.] 

Crss.ET,  [or  CossAi,  a  nation  occupying  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  mountains  which 
separated  Susiana  from  Media.  The  Ely- 
msei  possessed  the  northern  declivities.  The 
Cussaei,  or  Cossffii,  were  a  brave  people,  and 
the  kings  of  Persia  were  frequently  compel- 
led to  purchase  a  passage  over  these  moun 
tains  from  them.  Alexander  effected  one  by 
taking  them  by  surprise.  Antigonus  lost  a 
large  portion  of  his  army  in  crossing  over 
According  to  Mannert,  this  people,  together 
with  the  Carduchi  and  some  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  mo- 
dern Curds.  Matinert.  ^nc.Geogr.  \ol.  5,  p 
493.] 

Cusus,  a  river  of  Hungary,  falling  into  the 
Danube,  now  the  f^ag,  [according  to  U'An- 
ville.  Mannert,  however,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  Granna,  or  Gran.  Mannert.  Anc. 
Xxcogr.  vol.  3,  p.  380,  in  nolis.] 

[Cutilia;,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  east  of 
Reate,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters.  This 
country  and  that  of  Reate  were,  according  to 
Varro,  the  most  elevated  part  of  Italy,  and 
the  name  Umbilicus,  or,  Navel  of  Italy,  was 
applied  to  them.  The  town  was  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  in  which  there  were, 
according  to  ancient  accounts, floating  islands. 
Suetonius  state;  that  the  emperor  Vespasian 
resided  here  dui  ing  the  summer,  and  accord- 
ing to  XiphilinuF,  he  died  in  this  place.  It  is 
now  Cotila.^i  Plin.  3,  o.  12, 1.  31,  c.  2.— Se- 
neca. Q.  JV.  3,  c.  25.— Li'y.  26,  c.  11. 

Cv'ANE,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  who  endeavour- 
Tcd  to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  carried 
away  by  Pluto.  The  god  changed  her  into  a 
fountain  now  calleil  Fisme,  a  few  miles  from 

Syracuse.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  112. A  town  of 

Lycia.     Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Cyank.^,  now  the  Pavorane,  two  rugged 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
alioat  20  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thra 
cian  Bosphorus.  [Tliey  are  now  very  smal 
rocks,  so  that  probably  the  attrition  of  the 
water  has  diminished  them  in  size.]  One  of 
them  is  ou  the  side  of  Asia,  and  the  other  on 
the  European  coasf;  and  according  to  Strabo, 
-■"here  is  only  a  space  of  20  furlongs  between 
?20 


them.  The  waves  of  the  sea,  which  con- 
tinually break  against  them  with  a  violent 
noise,  fill  the  air  with  a  darkening  foam,  and 
render  the  passage  extremely  dangerous  . 
The  ancients  supposed  that  these  islands 
floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they  passed  through 
tlie  straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their 
appearing,  like  allotherobjects,  to  draw  near- 
er when  the  navigators  approached  them. 
[They  were  sometimes  called  Si/mplfgades^or, 
"  the  dasher:,"  to  which  the  term  Cyanenn,  or, 
"  dark,''is  otten  added.  They  were  also  term- 
ed PlanetcE,  or,''  the  wanderers".]  Their  true 
situation  and  form  was  first  explored  and  as- 
certained by  the  Argonauts.  [Pindar  {Pyth. 
4,  v.  370,)  says  that  they  were  alive  until  the 
Argonauts  brought  death  upon  them.  The 
Argo,  according  to  Apollonius  Rhodius,  had 
a  narrow  escape  with  the  loss  of  her  rudder.] 
Plin.  C>.  c.  \'2.—TIerodol.  4,  c.  85. — ^pollon. 
2,  V.  317  and  mO.—Lycoph.  12Q5.—Strab.  1 
and  3.— Mela,  2,  c.  7 — Ovtd.  Trist.  1,  el.  9, 
V.  34. 

CvANEUs,  a  large  river  of  Colchis. 
Cyaraxes,  or  Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraor- 
tes,  was  king  of  Mediaor  Persia.  [In  his  reign 
the  Scythians  invaded  his  territory,  and  held 
Media  and  a  great  part  of  upper  Asia  for 
nearly  30  years.  He  destroyed  them  at  last 
by  stratagem,  having  invited  them  to  a  feast, 
and  slainthem  when  intoxicated.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Nebucadnezzar  he  took  and  de- 
stroyed Nineveh.  He  died  in  the  40th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Astyages, 
upon  whose  death  the  crown  devolved  to 
Cyaxares  2d.  This  latter  prince  has  beea 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Darius  the 
Mede,  mentioned  in  Scripture.  He  reigned, 
in  conjunction  with  Cyrus,  until  tlie  year  336 
B.  C.  when  he  died.] 

Cybijbe,  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  Ky/2»/2sof, 
because  in  the  celebration  of  her  festivals  men 
were  driven  to  madness. 

CYBiiLE,  [vid.  end  of  the  article,]  a  god- 
dess, daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  wife 
of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta,  Bona  Mater, 
Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene,  &c. 
According  to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Lydian  prince,  called  Menos,  by  his  wife 
Dindymene  ;  and  he  adds,  that  as  soon  as  she 
was  born  she  was  exposed  on  a  mountain. 
She  was  preserved  and  suckled  by  some  of 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  received 
the  name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain 
where  her  life  had  been  preserved.  When 
she  returned  to  her  father's  court,  she  had 
an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a  beautiful  youth, 
whom  her  father  mutilated,  &:c.  All  the 
mythologists  are  unanimous  in  mentioning  the 
amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele.  The  partiality 
of  the  goddess  for  Atys  seems  to  arise  from 
his  having  first  introduced  her  worship  into 
Phrygia.  She  enjoined  him  perpetual  celiba- 
cy, and  the  violation  of  his  promise  was  expiat- 
ed by  voluntary  mutilation.  In  Phrygia  the 
festivals  of  Cybele  were  observed  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.     Her  priests,  called  Co^ 
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*ybantes,  Galli,  &c.  were  oot  admitted  in  the 
service  of  the  goddess  without  a  previous  mu- 
tilatioa.  In  the  celebration  of  the  festivals, 
they  imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and 
filled  the  air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and  howi 
ings,  mixed  with  the  confused  noise  of 
drums,  labrets,  bucklers,  ami  spears.  Thi» 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  sorrow  of  Cj 
bele  for  the  loss  of  he:  favourite  Atys.  Cy 
bele  was  generally  represented  as  a  robust 
woman,  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  to  in 
timate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  held 
keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head  was  crowned 
with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  with  the 
leaves  of  oaii.  She  sometimes  appears  rid- 
ing in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  tame  lions  ; 
Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carrymg  a  ball  in 
his  hand,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir- 
.  tree,  which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Some- 
times Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a 
tower.  She  is  also  seen  with  many  breasts, 
to  shew  that  the  earth  gives  aliments  to 
all  living  creatures  ;  and  she  generally  car- 
ries two  lions  under  her  arms.  From  Phry- 
gia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passed  into 
Greece,  and  was  solemnly  established  at  Eleu- 
sis,  under  the  name  of  the  Eleus'nian  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  The  Romans,  by  order 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  brought  the  statue 
•of  the  goddess  from  Pessinus  into  Italy  ; 
and  when  the  ship  which  carried  it  had  run 
on  a  shallow  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and 
innocence  of  Claudia  were  vindicated  in  re 
moving  it  with  her  girdle.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele  were  first  known 
about  1580  years  B.  C.  The  Romans  were 
particularly  superstitious  in  washing  every 
year,  on  the  25th  March,  the  chariot  and  sa- 
cred things  of  the  goddess  in  the  waters  of  the 
viver  Almon.  There  prevailed  many  obsce- 
nities in  the  observation  of  the  festivals,  and 
the  priests  themselves  were  the  most  eager 
to  use  indecent  expressions,  and  to  shew  their 
unbounded  licentiousness  by  the  impurity  of 
their  actions,  rid.  Atys,  Eleusis,  Rhea,  Co- 
rybantes,  Galli,  &c.  [The  first  germ  of  the 
Grecian  religion  came  from  India,  and  many 
of  the  deities  of  the  latter  country  will  be 
found  upon  an  attentive  examination  to  have 
been  the  prototypes  of  those  mentioned  in 
classical  mythology.  Thus  there  is  a  v  ery 
strong  resemblance  between  Cybele  and 
Pracriti,  the  goddess  of  nature  among  the 
Hindoos.  Both  are  represented  as  drawn  by 
lions  ;  at  the  festival  of  Pracriti  a  drum  is 
beaten,  as  it  always  was  at  that  of  Cybele  : 
this  drum  is  called  Dindyma,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  goddess  Cybele  we  find  mention 
made  of  Mons  Dindymus  where  her  rites 
were  celebrated,  and  of  the  appellation  Din- 
dumene  given  to  the  goddess  herself.  The 
priests  of  Cybele  were  called  Curetcs,  and 
carta  in  the  Sanscreet  language  signifies  cas- 
tratus.  The  parallel  might  be  carried  still 
farther. — As  regards  the  name  Cybele,  and 
its  metrical  quantity,  it  is  now  a  settled  prin- 
ciple of  philology  that  when  the  penult  is 
long  the  word  should  be  written  Ci/bebe.  vid. 


Heyn.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  10,  v.  220,  in  var.  led.'] 
— .-iugustin.  de  Civil.  D.  &c.  Laclant. — Lu- 
ciari  in  DedSyr. — Diod.  3.— Virg.  ,^n.  9,  v. 
617.1.  10,  V.  25..—Lucan.  1,  v.  566.— Ovid. 
Trist.  4,  v;210  and  36\.—Plul.  dt  Loquac— 
Cic.  ad  jitlic.—Cml.  Rkod.  8,  c.  17,  he. 

Cybele  andCYBELA,  [a  motintain  of  Phry- 
gia,  probably  near  CelienEe.  Here  Cybele 
was  worshipped.] 

Cybira,  \yid.  Cibyra.] 

CybistrIa,  (a  town  of  Cappadocia,  in 
Cataonia,  below  Mons  Argaeus,  and  north  of 
Tyana,  according  to  D'Anville.  The  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  however,  which  accompanies 
Mannert's  Geography,  varies  in  this  respect, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  discrepancies,  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  former.  According  to 
Mannert's  chart,  Tyana  is  situate  near  the 
centre  of  Cappadocia,  and  Cybistria  is  placed 
nearly  due  south  from  it,  at  a  considerable 
distance.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  among 
the  episcopal  cities  in  Cappadocia.  D'Anville 
makes  the  modern  name  Buslereh.]  Cic, 
Div.  15. 

Cyclades.  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  ^geaij  sea,  that  surround  Delos,  as 
with  a  circle  ;  whence  the  name  {x.vkk®' .^cir- 
culus  )  The  principal  were,  Ceos,  Naxos, 
Andros,  Paros,  Melos,  Seriphos,  Gyarus,  Te- 
nedos,  &c.  [  The  xxAvae  given  to  these  islands 
is  not  a  very  ac'  urate  one,  as  most  of  them 
lie  west  and  south  of  Delos.]  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — 
Mela.  2,  c.  l.—Ptol  3,  c.  IS.—Strab.  10,— 
Dionys.  Perieg. — Firg.  ^n.  3,  v.  127,  1.  8, 
V   692. 

Cyclopes,  [rid.  end  of  this  article,]  a 
certain  race  of  men  of  gigantic  stature,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sons  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
They  had  but  one  eye,  in  the  n.iddle  of  the 
forehead  ;  whence  their  name  {kvkx®'  circu- 
lus,  a^-  occulus).  They  were  three  in  num- 
ber, according  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges, 
Brontes,  and  Steropes.  Their  number  was 
greater  according  to  other  mythologists,  and 
in  the  age  of  Ulysses,  Polyphemus  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful-  They  inhabited  the 
western  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  [but 
see  end  of  this  article  ;]  and  because  they 
were  uncivilized  in  their  manners,  the  poets 
speak  of  them  as  men-eaters.  The  tradition 
of  their  having  only  one  eye  originates  from 
their  custom  of  wearing  small  bucklers  of 
steel  which  covered  their  faces,  and  had  a 
small  aperture  in  the  middle,  which  corres- 
ponded exactly  to  the  eye.  [vid.  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle.] From  their  vicinity  to  mount  jEtna, 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  workmen 
of  Vulcan,  and  to  have  fabricated  the  thun- 
derbolts of  Jupiter.  The  shield  of  Pluto,  and 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the  produce  of 
their  labour.  The  Cyclops  were  reckoned 
among  the  gods,  and  we  find  a  temple  dedicat- 
ed to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where  sacrifices 
were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  destroyed 
them  all.  because  they  had  made  the  thun- 
derbolts of  Jupiter,  with  which  his  son  ^Escu- 
lapius  had  been  killed.  From  the  diflerent 
accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  ancients, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  all  th^ 
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same  people,  to  whom  various  functions  have 
been  attribuled,  which  cannot  be  reconc  leu 
one  to  the  other,  without  drawing;  the  pencil 
offiction  or  mythology.  [Learned  men  havt- 
iuvolved  the  question  respecting  the  Cycloj)? 
in  great  obscurity,  when  the  whole  admits  of 
a  very  easy  and  natural  solution.  The  ear- 
ly  reiig;ion  of  the  Greeks  was  Sabaism,  (com- 
pare the  Greek  term  e-e/icfAai,  "  to  worthip," 
or,  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a 
sytem  which  came  to  fhem  from  the  Oriental 
nations.  Uranus  (heaven)  and  Gea  produc- 
ed the  Titans,  the  Giants  and  the  Cyclops 
The  Titans  were  the  same  with  the  constel 
lations,  the  Giants,  with  their  hundred  arms 
were  the  energies  of  nature,  while  the  Cy- 
clops represented  the  energies  of  the  sky,  -d^ 
thunder  and  lightning.  Their  very  names 
prove  this,  as  well  as  the  order  in  which  they 
are  usually  giren;  thus,  Steropes,  (o-ti- 
^ovu,)  i.  e.  lightning  ;  Arges  (agy>ii)  i.  e. 
quick-flashing,  as  lightning ;  Brontes  {0gcvT>i) 
i.  e.  the  noise  of  the  thunder.  In  immediate 
connection  with  this  mode  of  explaining  the 
fables  is  the  circumstance  of  but  a  single  eye 
being  assigned  to  the  Cyclops.  To  the  ima- 
gination of  the  early  Greek,  lightning  and 
thunder  were  the  weapons  of  Jupiter,  which 
he  hurled  against  a  guilty  world.  The  God 
of  Olympus  in  the  act  of  discharging  his  holts 
would  be  pictured  to  their  minds,  by  a  rude 
though  natural  image,  as  closing  one  of  his 
eyes  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  more  effec- 
tual aim.  Hence  the  fable.  That  this  man- 
ner of  explaming  it  is  neither  forced  nor 
puerile  will  appear  from  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a  Scythian  nation,  the  Ari- 
maspi,  or,  "  One-eyed,"  who  were  excellent 
archers,  and  obtained  this  strange  epithet  from 
their  habit  of  closing  one  eye  in  directing 
their  arrows.  Homer  makes  Ulysses  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  visit  the  land  of  the 
Cyclops.  It  has  been  usually  supposed  that 
Sicily  was  meant  by  the  poet,  an  explanation 
involvedhoweverin  many  difficulties.  In  the 
first  place,  Homer  never  speaks  of  the  land 
of  the  Cyclops  as  being  an  island,  but  only 
states  that  there  was  a  small  one  in  front  of 
it.  He  represents  their  country  moreover  as 
very  fertile,  and  spontaneously  productive, 
so  far  indeed  agreeing  with  Sicily,  but  th:- 
Cyclops  are  made  at  the  same  time  to  inha- 
bit caves  on  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains, 
where  the  comparison  totally  ceases.  Be- 
sides it  would  be  very  inconsistent  iu  the 
poet  to  place  the  Cyclops,  a  race  contemning 
the  Gods,  in  an  island  sacred  to,  and  in  which 
were  pastured  the  herds  of  the  Sun.  The 
distance  too  between  the  land  of  the  Loto- 
phagi  and  that  of  the  Cyclops  could  not  have 
been  very  considerable,  since  it  is  not  given 
in  days  and  nights,  a  mode  of  measurement 
always  adopted  Ijy  Homer  when  the  distance 
mentioned  is  a  great  one.  Every  thing  con- 
spires, therefore,  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  Cyclops  of  Homer  were  placed  by  him 
on  the  coast  of  Africn,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  They  who  make  them  to 
have  dwelt  in  Sicily   blend  an  old  tradition 


with  one  of  more  recent  date.  This  last  pro- 
bably took  its  rise  when  ^tna  and  the  Li- 
pari  islands  were  assigned  to  Vulcan,  by  the 
popular  belief  ot  the  day,  as  his  workshops^ 
which  could  only  have  happened  when  ^tna 
had  become  better  known,  and  Mount  Mos- 
chylus  in  the  isle  of  Lemiaos.  had  ceased  to 
be  volcanic.  As  regards  what  are  termed 
by  the  ancu  nt  writers  Cyclopian  walls,  and 
were  sup|iosed  by  them  to  have  been  from 
their  massy  structure  the  works  of  a  giant 
race,  it  js  now  well  ascertained  that  they 
were  reared  by  the  ancient  Pelasgi,  and  should 
consequently  be  called  Pelasgian.  Walls 
were  styled  Cyclopian  by  the  ancients  that 
were  built  of  large  masses  of  stone,  which 
though  rough  were  yet  nicely  and  skilfully 
fitted  together.  Some  of  these  still  remain; 
as  at  Argos,  Mycenifi,  and  Tiryns,  in  Greece, 
and  at  Cortona  and  elsewhere,  in  Italy,  vid. 
Pelasgi.]  Apollod.  1,  c.  1  and  2.— Homer, 
od.  1  and  9.—Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  140.  Theo- 
cril.  Id.  1,  kc.—Strab.  8.—Ftrg.  G.  4,  v. 
170.  Mn.  6,  V.  6.30, 1.  8,  v.  418,  &c.  1.  11,  v. 
263.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  780,  1.  14,  v.  249. 
A  people  of  Asia. 

Cycnus,  a  sonofNeptune,  invulnerable  in 
every  part  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought 
against  him  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his  darts 
were  of  no  effect,  he  threw  him  on  the 
ground  and  smothered  him .  He  stripped  him 
of  his  armour, and  saw  him  suddenly  chang- 
ed mto  a  bird  of  the  same  name.     Ovid  Met. 

12,   fab.  2. A  son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of 

Liguria.  He  was  deeply  afflicted  at  the 
death  of  his  friend  and  relation  Phaeton,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations  he  was  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  swan.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v. 
^Ql .—  Virg.  Mn.  .0,  V.  189— Pau«.  1,  c.30. 

Cydias,  a  painter,  who  made  a  painting 
of  the  Argonauts.  This  celebrated  piece 
was  bought  by  the  orator  Hortensius  for 
165  talents.     PWn,  34. 

Cydippe,  the  mother  of  Cleobis  and  Bi- 

ton.  rid-  Cleobis. -^girl  beloved  by  Acon- 

tius.  vid.  Acontius, 

Cydnus,  [a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestri?, 
rising  in  the  chain  of  mount  Taurus,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  a  little  below  Tarsus,  which 
stood  on  its  banks.  Its  waters  were  extreme- 
ly cold,  and  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
bathing  in  them  when  overheated  and  fa- 
tigued. The  illness  of  Alexander,  resulting 
from  this,  is  connected  with  the  well  known 
story  of  the  physician  Philip.  The  river 
Cydnus  expanded  about  a  mile  below  Tar- 
sus, near  the  sea,  and  formed  a  port  for  the 
city,  called  Rhegma,  or,  the  aperture-^  Curl. 
3,  c.  4. — Justin.  11,  c.  8. 

Cydonia,  [or  Cydonis,  the  most  ancient 
city  in  the  island  of  Crete,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Minos,  and  enlarged  by  the  Samians. 
It  stood  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  north- 
western part  of  Crete,  and  was  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  city  of  the  whole  is- 
land, since,  in  the  civil  wars,  it  withstood  the 
united  forces  of  Gnossus  and  Gortyna  after 
they  had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Crete. 
On  account  of  its  antiquity,  it  was  called  by 
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the  Greeks,  "  the  mother  of  cities."  From 
Cydonia,  the  quince-tree  was  first  brought  in- 
to Italy,  and  thence  the  fruit  was  called  7na 
lum  Cydonium,  or  Cydoniaa  apple.  lis  in 
habitants  were  the  best  of  the  Cretan  archers. 
Its  modern  name  is  C'aneffl.]  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
22.—rtrg.  .fEn.  12,  v.858.— St7.2,  v.  109.— 
Liv.  37,  c.  60.— Lucan.  7,  v.  229. 

CtdonIa,  an  island  opposite  Lesbos,  [on*^ 
of  the  five  islands  called  Leueae.J  Plin.  'i 
and  4. 

Ctdrara,  [a  city  of  Phrygia.  Manner! 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  Lao- 
dicea,  on  the  confines  of  three  provinces,  Ca- 
ria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  and  situate  on  the 
Lycus,  which  flows  into  the  Meander.  He- 
rodotus speaks  of  a  pillar  erected  in  Cydrara 
by  Croesus,  with  an  inscription  defining  the 
boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia  ;  so  that  it 
must  have  been  on  the  confines  of  these  two 
countries  at  least,  vid.  Laodicea.  Herod.  7, 
c.  30. 

<,  Cyclices,  a  people  among  the  Illynans. 
[They  are  said  to  have  had  among  them  the 
sepulchre  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  Allien. 
11,462,  b.] 

[Cy CLici,  poelm,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cient grammarians  to  the  minor  poets  who 
succeeded  Hompr.  They  were  so  termed, 
either  from  their  selecting  the  matsfials  [•>;■ 
their  poems  from  the  whole  compass  (kvkkh) 
of  mythological  and  epic  narrative,  froni 
the  union,  namely,  of  Uranus  and  Gea. 
down  to  the  death  of  Ulysses  by  the  hand  of 
Telegonus  ;  or  because  the  later  grammarians 
formed  out  of  their  separate  productions  one 
united  whole.] 

Cyllarus,  a  celebrated  horse  of  Castor, 
according  to  Seneca,  [Valerius  Flaocus,  and 
Claudian  ;  but  according  to  Virgil,  of  Pol- 
lux.]    V'lrg.  G.  3,  V.  90. 

Cylejje,  [the  port  of  Elis,  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus.     It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Chiarenza.]- 
[A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  ^olis,  surnamed, 
accordingto  Xenophon,  the  Egyptian.]  Paus 

4,  0.  23. A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  with  a 

small  town  on  its  declivity,  which  received 
its  name  from  Cyllen,  a  son  of  Elatus.  [Mer- 
cury was  supposed  to  have  been  born  here, 
and  had  a  temple  on  the  top  of  this  mountain, 
with  a  wooden  statue  in  it.  Hence  his  sur- 
name o(  Cylleneius,  which  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  any  thing  he  invented,  or  over 
which  he  presided.]  Lucan.  l,v.  663. — Hn 
rat.  ep.  13,  v.  IS.— Paus.  8,c.  ll.—  Ftrg.^n. 
8,  V.  \39.— Ovid  Mel.  13,  v.  146.  A.  A.  3,  v. 
147. 

Cyma  or  Cymje,  [vid.  Cuma.] 
Cymolus,  [wrf.  Cimolus.)     Ovid.  7,  Met. 
V.  463. 

Ctw-EgIrus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for 
his  extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother 
to  the  poet  ^Eschylus.  After  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  he  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to 
their  ships,  and  seized  one  of  their  vessels 
with  his  right  hand,  which  was  immediately 
severed  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized 
the  vessel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he 


had  lost  that  also,  he  still  kept  hold  with  his 
teeth.  Herodol-  6,  o.  114.  — Justin.  2,  c.  9. 
1^  Herodotus  merely  relates,  that  he  seized  one 
if  the  Pprsian  vessels  by  the  slern,  and  had 
')is  hand  cut  off  with  an  axe.  The  more  de- 
ailed  account  is  given  by  Justin.  Phasis,  an 
obscure  painter,  represented  Cynfegirus  with 
r.oth  his  hands,  which  Cornelius  Longinub- 
made  the  subject  of  an  epigram,  preserved 
lu  the  Anthology.] 

[Cyn^.th^;,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
rivei  Crathis,  near  the  northern  borders,  and 
some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Cyllene. 
The  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  the  bar- 
barous rusticity  of  their  manners,  so  as  to  be 
despised  by,  or  almost  excluded  from  associ- 
ating with  the  other  Greeks,  who  attributed 
their  ferocity  to  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  mu- 
sic, so  much  cultivated  among  the  Greeks  iu 
general.] 

Cynesii  and  Cynet^e,  [according  to  He- 
odotus,  the  most  western  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, living  beyond  the  Celtae.  Maunert 
makes  them  to  have  been  si'uale  in  Spain, on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  their  west- 
ern limit  to  have  corresponded  with  the  mo- 
dern Faro  in  Algarve,  while  their  eastern 
was  the  bay  and  islands  formed  by  the  small 
rivers  Odiel  and  Titdo.]     Herodol.  2,  c.  33. 

Cynici,  [a  sect  of  philosophers,  so  called 
ouher  from  Cynosarges,  where  Antisthenes 
the  founder  of  the  seel  iecrured,  or  from  the 
snar/mo- humour  of  their  master.  This  tect 
is  '0  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  school  of 
j)hilosophers  as  an  institution  of  manners.  It 
wa-  formed  rather  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  moral  disorders  of  lux- 
ury, ambition,  and  avarice,  thoQ  with  a  view 
to  establish  any  new  theory  of  speculative 
opinions.  The  sole  end  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
ophy  was  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  produce 
simplicity  of  manners.  Hence  the  coarse- 
ness of  their  outward  attire,  their  haughty 
contempt  of  external  good,  and  patient  endur- 
ance of  external  ill.  The  rigorous  discipline 
of  the  first  Cynics,  however,  degenerated  af- 
terwards into  the  most  absurd  severity.  The 
•.  ynic  renounced  every  kind  of  scientific  pur- 
suit, in  order  to  attend  solely  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  virtuous  habits.  The  sect  fell  gra- 
ually  into  disesteem  and  contempt,  and  many 
ross  and  disgraceful  tales  were  propagated 
respecting  them.  vid.  Diogenes.] 

Cynisca,  a  daughter  of  Archidamus  king 
'jf  Sparta,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
chariot  races  at  the  Olympic  games.  Paus. 
3,  c.  8. 

Cyjvo,  a  woman  who  preserved  the  life  of 
Cyrus.  [Her  name,  in  the  Median  language, 
was  Spaco,  according  to  Herodotus,  who 
makes  Cyno  the  Greek  translation  of  it,  and 
add?,  that  it  signified,  in  the  Median  tongue,^ 
a  female  dog.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
dialect  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  was  the 
same.  In  such  remains  as  we  have  of  the 
Persian  language,  Burton  and  Reland  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  term  like  this. 
Nevertheless  Lefevre  affirms  that  the  Hyrca- 
nians,  a  people  in  subjection  to  the  Persians, 
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call,  even  at  the  preseat  time,  a  dog  by  the  won] 
Spac.  P^oster,  in  his  letter  to  Michaelis  upon 
the  origiaolthe  Chaldees,  thinks  that  he  de 
tects  a  resemblance  between  the  Media 
Spaco  and  the  Slavonic  Sab  'ka,  which  hn- 
the  same  meaning,  vid.  Michaelis  Spied  - 
gium.  vol  2,  p  99  ]     Herodot.  1,  c.  110. 

Cynocephal*:,  [eminences  in  Thessaly, 
south-east  of  Pharsalus,  where  the  Romaii- 
under  T.  Q,  linctius  Flaminius  gained  a  vie 
tory  over  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  first  Miicedonian  war.  F'hey 
are  d' scribed  by  Plutarch  as  hills  of  small 
size,  with  sharp  tops  ;  and  the  name  properl\ 
belongs  to  those  tops,  from  their  resemblanc 
to  the  heads  of  dogs,  (koiuv  kipolkhi.)  Plul. 
vit.  Flamiyi.l 

Cynocephali,  a  nation  in  India,  who  ha(J 
the  head  of  a  dog,  according  to  some  tradi 
tions.      [They   are  supposed   to  have   been 

merelya  species  of  large   baboons. There 

was  a  promontory  of  this  name  upon  th^ 
coast  of  the  Rc'  ■  Sea,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  another  in  Corcyra.]     Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Cynophontis,  a  festival  at  Argos,  oh 
served  during  the  dog  days.  It  received  lt^ 
name  nvo  tqu  kvm^c  9ove<v,  killing  dogs,  be- 
cause they  used  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  n)et. 

Ctnos,  atown  in  Thessaly,  where  Pyrrha, 
Deucalion's  wife,  was  buried. 

Cynosarges,  [a  place  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  where  the  school  of  the  Cynics  w  <« 
held.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  u^hile  dog, 
(jcvm  «|>'f,)  which,  when  Diomus  was  sacri- 
ficing to  Hercules,  snatched  away  part  of  the 
victim.  It  was  adorned  with  several  temples; 
that  of  Hercules  was  the  most  splendid.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  however,  was 
the  Gymnasium,  where  all  strangers,  whi- 
had  but  one  parent  an  Athenian,  had  to  per 
form  their  exercises,  because  Hercules,  to 
whom  it  was  consecrated,  had  a  mortal  for 
his  mother,  and  was  not  projjerly  one  of  th' 
immortals.]     Herodot.  5  and  6. 

Cynossema,  (a  dog's  tomb^  a  promontory 
of  the  Thraciau  Chersonesus,  where  Hecuba 
was  changed  into  a  dog,  and  buried.  Ovid. 
13,  Mtt.  569. 

Cynosura,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
nursed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  star 
■which  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  the  sane 
as  the  Ursa  Minor.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

Cynthia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  mount 
Cynthus,  where  she  was  born. 

Cynthius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from 
mount  Cynthus. 

Cynthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  so  high 
that  it  is  said  to  overshadow  the  whole  island. 
[Modern  travellers,  however,  represent  it  to 
be  a  hill  of  very  moderate  height.  The  city 
of  Delos  was  at  the  foot  of  it.]  Apollo  was 
surnamed  Cynthi'^'S,  and  Diana  Cynthia,  as 
they  were  born  on  thp  mountain,  which  was 
sacred  to  them.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36.— Orirf.  6. 
Met.  V.  304.  Fast.  3,  v.  346. 

[Cypariss.e,  a  town  of  Messenia,  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  thiB    river  Cyparissus.     Its 

modern   name   is  V.icadia.l A   town  of 
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Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Liv.  32,  c.  31 , 
—Phn.  4,  c.  5. 

Cyparissus,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephus  of 
Cea, beloved  by  Apollo  He  killed*  favour- 
te  stag  of  Apollo's,  for  which  he  was  so  sor- 
ry, that  he  pined  away,  and  was  changed  by 
tlie  god  into  a  cypress  tree.  Virg.  JEu.  3,  v. 
680 — Ovid  Met.  10,  v.  121. 

CypRianos,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who, 
though  born  of  heathen  parents,  became  a 
onvert  to  Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his 
"uotry.  To  bp  more  devoted  to  purity  and 
-  udy,  he  abandoned  his  wife;  and  a^  a  firoof 
"t  his  charity,  he  distributed  his  goods  to  the 
i)oor.  He  wrote  81  letters,  besides  several 
treatises,  de  Dei  gratia,  de  virginum  habitv, 
Sic.  and  rendered  his  compositions  valuable, 
'  y  the  information  he  conveys  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  ancient  church,  and  by  the  sound- 
ness and  purity  of  his  theology.  He  died  a 
martyr,  A.  D  258.  The  best  editions  of  Cy- 
•rian  ar<  that  of  Fell,  fol.  Oxon.  1682,  and 
ihat  re-printed  Amst.  1700. 

CirpRus,  a  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra,   who   married    Agrippa. A   large 

island  in  the  'Vlediterranean  sea,  south  of 
Cilicia,  and  west  of  Syria  [It  was  suppos. 
ed  to  have  been  detached  from  the  conti- 
.'cnt  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature. 
The  opinions  of  more  modern  times,  however, 
oppose  this,  and  are  in  favour  of  its  having 
been  always  an  island.  It  was  called  by  se- 
veral names  ;  Acamis,  from  one  of  its  promon- 
tories ;  Amathusia,  Paphia.  and  Salaminia, 
(rom  three  of  its  ancient  cities  ;  Macaria,  or 
the  fortunate  isle,  from  its  fertility,  mild  cli- 
mate, and  beautiful  scenery  ;  Collinia,  from 
its  many  hills  Sphecia,  from  its  ancient  in- 
liabitants,  the  Spheces  ;  Cerastia,  from  the 
number  of  small  capes  by  which  its  coasts 
are  surrounded  ;  .^rosa  from  its  copper 
mines.  The  name  Cyprus  is  not  derived  as 
pome  think,  from  the  abundance  of  this  last 
mentioned  metal,  but  the  metal  gets  its  name 
I  rom  the  island,  which  was  called  after  an 
ancient  king,  who  i  eigned  there.]  It  has  been 
■  elebrated  forgiving  birth  to  VenussSurnamed 
Cypris,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place, 
Hnd  to  whose  service  many  places  and  tem- 
ples were  consecrated.  It  was  anciently  di- 
vided into  nine  kin^'doms,  and  was  for  some 
time  under  the  power  of  Egypt  and  after- 
wards of  the  Persians.  The  Greeks  made 
themselves  mastprs  of  it,  and  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  Romans.  Its  length,  ac- 
cording:  to  Strabo,  is  1400  stadia.  [Modern 
calculations  make  its  length  about  70  leagues 
from  east  to  west ;  its  breadth  from  north  to 
south  30  leagues,  and  its  circumference  near- 
ly 180.]  There  were  three  celebrated  tem- 
ples there,  two  sacred  to  Venus,  and  the 
other  to  Jupiter.  The  inhabitants  were  giv- 
en much  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  Sirab- 
\5.—Ptol.  5,  c.  14.— Flor.  3,  c.  9. — Tusiin. 
18,  c.  5.— Plin.  12,  c  24,  1.  33,  c.  5,  1.  3§,  c. 
26.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

CypselIdes,  the  name  of  three  princfss  as 
descends  its  of  Cypselus,  who  reigoed  at  Co- 
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rinth  during  73  years.  Cypselus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  kin?- 
domaftera  reiga  of  40  years,  to  Cypselus  II. 
Cypselus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughterof  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen 
himself  against  the  HerachdGe.  Paus.  4,  c.  3. 
.A  man  of  Corinth,  soq  of  Eetion,  and  fa- 
ther of  Periander.  He  destroyed  the  Bac- 
chiadas,  and  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power, 
about  65P  years  before  Christ.  He  reigned 
30  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Pe- 
riander had  two  sons,  Lycophron,  and  Cyp- 
selus, who  was  insane.  Cypselus  received  his 
name  from  the  Greek  word  njyiAo;,  a  coffer, 
because  when  the  Bacchiadae  attempted  to 
kill  him,  his  mother  saved  his  life  by  conceal- 
ing him  in  a  coffer.  Paua.  5,  c.  17. — Cic 
Tusc.  5.  c.  37. —  Herodot.  l,c.  1 14, 1.  3,  c.  92, 

&c — Aristot.  Polii The  father  of  Milti 

ades.     Herodot.  6,c-  35. 

CvRiiiVAiCA,  a  country  of  Africa,  [east  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  west  of  Marmarica.  It 
corresponds  with   the  modern  Barca.     Cyre- 
naica  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  a  sort  of 
terrestrial  paradise.     This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  force  of  contract,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
African  coast  along  the  Mediterranean  from 
Carthage  to  the    Nile,  was  a  barren,  sandy 
and  waste,  and  partly  to  the  actual  fertility 
of  Cyrenaica  itself.     It  was    extremely  well 
watered,   and  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
Herodotus, employed  eight  months  in  collect- 
ing the  productions   of  the  land  :  the  mari- 
time places  first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the 
second  region,  which  they  called    the   hills, 
and   lastly  those  of  the  highest  part  inland. 
One  of  the  chief  natural  productions  of  Cy- 
renaica was  an  herb  called  Silphium,  a  kind 
of  laserpitium  or  assafoetida.     It  was  fatten- 
ing for  cattle,  rendering  their  flesh  also  ten- 
der, and  a  useful  aperient  for  man.    From  its 
juice  also  when  kneaded  with  clay  a  power- 
ful antiseptic  was  obtained.     The  Silphium 
formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and  at  Rome 
the  composition  above  mentioned  sold  for  i 
weight  in  silver.  It  i?  for  this  reason  that  the 
Silphium  appeared  always  on  the  medals   of 
Cyrene.     Its  culture  was    neglected,   howe- 
ver, when  the    Romans  became   masters   of 
the   countryT  and  pasturage   more   attended 
to.     For  the  c  denization  of  this  district  vid. 
Cyrene.  It  wascalledPentapoIis,from  its  hav 
ing   five  towns  of  note  in  it,  Cyrene,  Barce, 
Ptolemais,   Berenice,   and  Tauchira.     All  of 
these   exist  at    the   present  day    under   the 
form  of  towns  or  villages,   and,  what  is  re- 
markable, their  names  are  scarcely  changed 
from  what  we  may  suppose  the  pronunciation 
to  have  been  among  the  Greeks.     They  are 
now  called  Kurin,  Barea,  Tollamata,  Bermc, 
and  Taukera.     For  a  full  account  of  the  Sil 
phium,  see  the  36th  vol.  jf  the  Memoires  de  r 
Ar.adem.  des  Belhs Lettics,p.  18.] 

CiRENAiCA,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who 
followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus,  They 
placed  their  summum  bonum  in  pleasure,  and 
said  that  virtue  ought  to  be  commended  be- 
";ause  it  gare  pleasure.     [Happiness  consists 


not  in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  in  a 
pleasing  agitation  of  the  mind  or  in  active  en- 
joyment. Pleasure  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
human  pursuit  ;  it  is  only  in  subserviency  to 
this,  that  fame,  friendship,  and  even  virtue, 
are  to  be  desired.  All  crimes  are  venial,  be- 
cause never  committed  but  through  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  passion.  Nothing  is  just 
or  unjust  by  nature,  but  by  custom  and  law* 
The  business  of  philosophy  is  to  regulate  the 
senses  in  that  manner  which  will  render 
them  most  productive  of  pleasure.  Since 
pleasure  is  to  be  derived  not  from  the  past  or 
the  future,  but  the  present,  a  wise  man  will 
take  care  to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  will 
be  indifferent  to  lile  or  death.  Such  \  ere 
the  tenets  of  Aristippus.j  Laerl.  in  ^-Irisi, 
—Cic.  de  JSfai.  D.  3. 

CvRENE,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Penc- 
us,  of  whom  ApoU'i  became  enamoured.  He 
carried  her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is 
called  Cyrenaica,  where  she  brought  forth 
Aristceus  She  is  called  by  some,  daughter  of 
Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapithas,  and  son  of  the 
Peneiis.   nrg.G.4,v.  o2\.— Justin.   13,  c. 

7. — Pindar. — Pylk.  9. A  celebrated  city 

[the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,]  to  which  Aristae- 
us,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  colonists,  settled 
there,  gave  his  mother's  name.  [Others,  how- 
ever,derive  it  from  a  fountain  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, called  Cyre.]  Cyrene  was  situate  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  about  eleven  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  port  was 
ApoUonia.  It  gave  birth  to  many  great  men  j 
among  whom  were  Callimachus,  Eratosthe- 
nes, Carneades,  Aristippus,  Sic.  [its  terri- 
tory produced  a  great  number  of  excellent 
horses,  a  circumstance  which  led  the  Cyrene- 
ans  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  every  thing  relating  to  those  ani- 
mal?.] The  town  of  Cyrene  was  built  by 
Battus,  B.  C.  630,  and  the  kingdom  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans,  B.  C.  97,  by  king 
Ptolemy  Appion.  [Its  modern  name  is  Cu- 
ri/i.]     Herodot.  3  and  4. — Pans.  10,  c.  13. — 

Slrab.  11.— Mela,  1,  c.  S.—Plin.    5,   c.  5 

Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  70. 

[Cyreschata,  vid.  Cyropolis.] 
Cyriades,   one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 
harassed    the  Roman  empire  in   the  reign  of 
Gallienus.     He  died  A.  D.  259. 

Cyrillus,  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.  D.  386.  Of  his  writings,  composed  in 
Greek,  there  remain  23  catacheses,  and  a  let- 
ter to  the  emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  Milles,  fol.  Oxon.  1703. 

\  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  444. 
The  best  edition  of  his  writings,  which  are 
mostly  controversial  in  Greek,  is  that  of  Pa' 
ris,  fol.  7  vols.  1638. 

Oyrnos,  [vid.  Corsica.] 
Cyrrhestica,  a  country  of  Syria,  [north- 
east of  the  city  Antiochia,  and  north  of  the 
listrict  Chalybonitis.  It  was  so  cslled  from 
its  capital  Cyrrhus,  now  Corns.']  Plin.  5,  c. 
23— Czc.  .^//.  5,  ep.  18. 

Cyrsilcs,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  b_V 
his  countrymen,  because  he  adviseij  theW.  U' 
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receive  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  to 
the  power  of  Persia.  Demosth.  de  Corona. 
Cic.3,de  Offic.  c.  11. 

Cyrus,  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of 
Media.  His  father  was  of  as  ignoble  family, 
whose  marriage  with  :VIandaue  had  been  con- 
summated on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of 
Astyages.  (^vid.  Astyages  )  Cyrus  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  born  ;  but  he  was  preserved 
by  a  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her 
own  son.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  equals 
in  years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  di- 
version, and  he  exercised  his  power  with 
such  an  independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered 
one  of  his  play  companions  to  be  severely  whip- 
ped for  disobedience.  The  father  of  the  youth, 
who  was  a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king 
of  the  ill  treatment  which  his  son  had  received 
from  a  shepherd's  son.  Astyages  ordered 
Cyrus  before  him,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
Mandane's  son,  from  whom  he  had  so  much 
to  apprehend.  He  treated  him  with  great 
coldness ;  and  Cyrus,  unable  to  bear  his  ty- 
ranny, escaped  from  his  confinement,  and 
began  to  levy  troops  to  dethrone  his  grand- 
father. He  was  assisted  and  encouraged  by 
the  ministers  of  Astyages,  who  were  displeas- 
ed with  the  king's  oppression.  He  marched 
against  him,  and  .\styages  was  defeated  in  a 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner,  B.  C.  559.  From 
this  victory  the  empire  of  Media  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  subdued  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
Croesus,  king  of  fjydia,  whom  he  conquered, 
B.  C.  548.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Assy- 
ria, and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  drymg 
the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching 
his  troops  through  the  bed  of  the  river  while 
the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival. 
He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris,  the 
queen  of  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  nation, 
and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C.  530. 
The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son 
in  a  previous  encounter,  was  so  incensed 
against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood, 
exclaiming,  Salia  te  sanguine  quern  sitisti. 
Xenophon  hns  written  the  life  of  Cyrus ;  but 
his  history  is  not  perfectly  authentic.  In  the 
character  of  Cyrus,  he  delineates  a  brave  and 
virtuous  prince,  and  often  puts  in  his  mouth 
many  of  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  The  chro- 
nology is  false  ;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narra- 
tion, has  given  existence  to  persons  whom  no 
.other  historian  ever  mentioned.  The  Cyro- 
pmdia,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  authentic  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but 
we  must  consider  it  as  showing  what  every 
good  and  virtuous  prince  ought  to  be.  Diod. 
1. — Herodoi.  1,  c.  75,  &c. — Justin.  1,  c,  5  and 

7 The  younger  Cyrus,  was  the  younger 

son  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  brother  of  Ar- 
taxerxes.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  Athens.  Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  Nothus  ;  and  Cyrus 
who  was  of  an  aspiring  soul,  attempted  to  as- 
lassinato  him.  He  was  discovered,  and  would 
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have  been  punished  with  death,  had  not  his 
mother  Parysatis  saved  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  executioner  by  her  tears  and  entreaties. 
[The  sentence  was  commuted  into  ban- 
ishment to  the  province  of  which  Cyrus  had 
been  appointed  Satrap  by  his  father.  The 
disgrace  and  ignominy  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  excited  in  Cyrus  a  desire  of  revenge, 
which  nothing  could  gratify  but  the  dethrone- 
ment of  his  brother.  In  furtherance  of  this 
end,  he  called  in  to  his  aid  numerous  bodies 
iif  Greek  mercenaries,  under  various  preten- 
ces, and  at  last  took  the  field  with  an  army 
of  100,000  barbarians,  and  about  13,000 
Greeks.  Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000 
men  near  Cunaxa.  The  Greeks  soon  routed 
the  barbarians  opposed  to  them,  but  commit- 
ted an  errorin  advancing  too  far  intheirpur- 
suit.  Cyrus  was  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid 
bemg  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  king's 
army,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  centre, 
where  his  brother  was  in  person.  He  routed 
the  royal  body-guard,  but  being  hurried  away 
by  the  violence  of  his  feelings,  the  moment  he 
espied  the  king,  he  engaged  with  him  in  a 
personal  combat,  wounded  him,but  was  him- 
self wounded  and  slain  by  a  common  soldier. 
Had  Clearchus  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
directions  ofCyrus,and  led  his  division  against 
the  king's  centre,  instead  of  being  drawn  off 
into  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  the  victory 
must  have  belonged  to  Cyrus.]  Artaxerxes 
wasso  anxious  of  its  being  universally  report- 
ed that  his  brother  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  that 
he  put  to  death  two  of  his  subjects  for  boast- 
1  ng  that  they  had  killed  Cyrus.  [The  Greeks 
after  the  battle  began  to  negotiate  with  the 
king  through  Tissaphernes,  who  offered  to 
lead  them  home.  He  treacherously  violated 
his  W'lrd,  however,  and  having  by  an  act  of 
perfidy  obtained  possession  of  the  persons  of 
the  Greek  commanders,  he  sent  them  up  to 
the  king  at  Babylon,  where  they  were  put  to 
death.]  The  Greeks  were  not,  however,  dis- 
couraged, though  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  country,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  a  powerful  enemy.  They  unanimously 
united  in  the  election  of  new  commanders, 
among  whom  was  Xenophon,  and  travers- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  in 
spite  of  the  continual  attacks  of  the  various 
barbarous  nations  through  which  they  passed, 
and  nothing  is  more  trxdy  celebrated  in  an- 
cient history  than  the  bold  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand.  The  journey  that  they  made  from 
the  place  of  their  first  embarkation  till  their 
return,  has  been  calculated  at  1155  leagues, 
performed  in  the  space  of  15  months,  includ- 
ing all  the  time  which  was  devoted  to  take 
rest  and  refreshment.  This  retreat  has  been 
celebrated  by  Xenophon,  who  was  one  of 
their  leaders.  [According  to  Diodorus  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  expedition  was  under- 
taken by  Cyrus  in  the  4th  year  of  the  94th 
Olympiad,  Larcher,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
dissertation  inserted  in  the  I7th  vol.  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres,  makes  it  to  have  been  in  the 
third  year  of  that  Olympiad,  in  the  end  of 
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March  or  beginning  of  April.  He  makes  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  to  have  been  fought  at  the 
end  of  October,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  same 
Olyuipiatl,  and  the  time  which  the  whole  ex- 
pedition occupied,  including  the  retreat,  down 
to  the  period  when  the  Greeks  entered  the 
army  of  Thymbron,  to  have  been  two  years.] 
Cyropolis,  [a  lar.'.e  city  of  Asia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  founded  by  Cyrus.  It 
was  also  called  Cyreschata.  Both  of  these 
names,  however,  are  Greek  translations  of 
the  true  Persian  terms.  The  termination  of 
the  last  is  the  Greek  e3-;(,xT«,  expressing,  as 
did  the  corresponding  Persian  one,  the  remote 
situation  of  the  place.  Alexander  destroyed 
it,  and  built  in  its  stead  a  city,  called  by  the 
Roman  geographers  Alexandria  Ultima,  by 
the  Greeks,  however,  A^^5iv<^gs(*  nrX'-^TX,  of 
which  the  Latin  is  a  translation.  The  mo- 
dern Cogend  is  supposed  by  D' Anville  to  an- 
swer to  the  site  of  this  city.] 

Cyrus,  [a  large  river  of  Asia  rising  in  Ibe- 
ria, and  falling  into  the  Caspian  :  now  the 
Kxir.  This  river  waters  the  great  valley  of 
Georgia,  and  is  increased  by  the  Aragui,  the 
lora,  probably  the  Iberus  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  Alasan,  which  is  their  Alazo.  When  it 
reaches  the  plains  of  Shirvan  its  waters  are 
mixed  with  those  of  the  Jra'<  or  Araxes. 
These  two  rivers  form  several  branches, 
sometimes  united  and  sometimes  separated, 
so  that  it  appears  uncertain,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  whether  their 
mouths  were  to  be  considered  as  separate,  or 
if  the  Cyrus  received  the  Araxes.] 

Cyta,  a  town  of  Colchis,  [at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cyaneu?,]  famous  for  the  poisonous 
herbs  which  it  produces,  and  for  the  birth  of 
Medea.  Flacc.  6,  v.  693.— Prop.  2,  el.  l,v.  73. 
Cyt^is,  a  surname  of  Medea,  from  her  be- 
ing an  inhabitant  of  Cyta.  Propert-  2,  el.  4, 
V.  7. 

CvTHERA,  now  Cerigo,   an  island   on  the 
coast  of  Laconia   in  Peloponnesus.     It  was 
particularly  sacred  to  the  goddess  Venus,  who 
was  from  thence  surnamed   Cyllieroia,  and 
who  rose,  as  .some  suppose,  from  the  sea,  near 
its  coasts.    [Stephanus  says  that  the  island  de- 
rive! its  name  Cyther;i  from  a  Phoenician 
named  Cytherus  who  settled    in  it.     Before 
his  arrival  it  was  called  Porphyris  or  Porphy- 
rissa,  because  it  abounded  with  porphyry,  or, 
as  others  affirm  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
because  the  best  scarlet  was  dyed  here.     The 
fable  respecting  Venus  having  arisen  from  the 
sea  in  its  vicinity  means  nothing  more  than 
that   her  worship  was  introduced  into  the  is- 
land by  some  maritime  people,  probably  the 
Phoenicians.     Cylhera  was  a  place  of  great 
importance  to  the   Spartans,  since  an  enemy, 
if  in  possession  of  it,  would  be  thereby  ena- 
bled to  ravage  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia. 
Hence  the   Argives,  who  originally   held  it, 
were  driven  out  eventually  by  the  Spartans. 
A  magistrate  was  sent  yearly  from  Sparta  to 
examine  into  the  stale  of  the  island,   and  so 
important   a  position  was  it,  that  Demaratus 
expressly  advised  Xerxes  to  seize  it  with  a 
part  of  his  fleet,   since  by   that   means    he 
would  compel  the  Spartans  to  withdraw  from 
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the  confederacy  and  defend  their  own  ter- 
ritories. Cythera  (Cerigo,)  is  now  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands.]  Virg.  JEn-  1,  v.  262,1.  10, 
V.  b.—Paus.  3,  c.  38.— Otirf.  Met.  4,  v.  288. 
1.  13,  V.  386.  Fast.  5,  v.  \S.—Herodot.  1,  c,29. 
CvTHKRiEA,  a  surname  of  Venus, 
Cythnos,  [an  island  between  Ceos  and 
Seriphus,  in  the  Mare  Myrtoum.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Cyadias  an  eminent  painter. 
The  cheese  of  Cythnos.  according  to  Stepha- 
nus and  Julius  Pollux,  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation among  the  ancients.  The  island  is 
now  called  Thtutiia.  It  was  also  called  O- 
n/im^saand  Drycpis.] 

Cytineum,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  Dons. 
Strab.  Q.—Thucyd.  1,  c.  107, 

Cytorus,  [a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
coast  between  the  promontory  Carambis  and 
Amastris.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  According  to 
Strabo  it  had  been  a  port  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sinope.  In  its  vicinity  was  a  mountain  which 
produced  a  beautifully-veined  species  of  box- 
tree.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Cytor,  son  of  Phryxus.  It  is  now  Kitros.} 
Calull.  4,  V.  \'3.—0ind.Met.A,v.  3U.— Strab. 
ll.—rirg.  G.  2,  V.  437. 

Cyzicum,  or   Cyzicus,   an    island   of  the 
Propontis,  about  SSOstadia  in  circumference, 
with  a  town  called  Cyzicus.    Alexander  join- 
ed it  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges,  and  from 
that  time  it  was  called  a  peninsula.    [Strabo 
and  Pliny  both  make  it  to  have  been  an  island 
until  Alexander's  time:  Scylax,however,states 
that  it  was  always  a  peninsula,  and  that  the 
city  was  built  at  its  neck.    His  authority  is 
considered  conclusive  by  Mannert,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  may,  after  the  time 
of  Scylax,  have    separated  it  from  the   main 
land  by   a  canal  or  ditch,  for  purposes  of  se- 
curity ;  it  is  a  peninsula  at   the  present  day. 
It  was  a  flourishingcommercial  city,  and  call- 
ed by  Florus,  the    Rome    of  Asia.     The  an- 
cient coins  of  the  place,  called  Kui^ti^ivc*  amx- 
g£C,  were  so  beautifully  executed  that  they 
were  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cyzicus  laid  claim  to  a  very  high  an- 
tiquity for   their  city,  and  pretended  that  it 
was  given  by  Jupiter  to  Proserpine  for  her 
dowry,  on  which  account  they  worshipped 
her  as  their  chief  deity.]      It  had  two  har- 
bours, called  Panormus  and  Chytus,  the  first 
natural,  and  the  other  artificial.     It  was  be- 
sieged by  Mithridates,  and  relieved  by  Lucul- 
ius!  Flor.  3,  c.  b.—Plin.  5,  c.32.-Z)iW.  18. 
Cyzicus,  a  son  of  (Eneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.      He  hospitably  received 
the    Argonauts   in    their   expedition   against 
Colchis°  After  their  departure  from  the  court 
ofCyzicus,  they  weredriven  back  in  the  night, 
by  a  storm,  upon  the  coast ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, seeing   such  an  unexpected   number  of 
men,   furiously    attacked     them,    supposmg 
them  to  be  the  Pelasgi,  (heir  ancient  enemies. 
In    this   nocturnal   engagement  many    were 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  Cyzicus  perished  by 
the  hand  of  Jason  himself,  who  honoured  him 
with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  raised  a  stately 
monument  over  his  grave.     Apbllod.  1,  c.  9. 
—Flacc— Jpollon.— Orpheus. 
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JLI A/E,  Dahm,  or  Dat,  now  the  Dahislan. 
a  people  of  Scythia,  [who  dwelt  on  the  south- 
eastern borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the 
province  of  Hyrcania.  They  seem  to  have 
tjeen  a  rovinj  nomadic  tribe.  Virgil  styles 
themmdomili,  and  Servius,  inrommentingon 
the  passage  of  the  poet  where  the  terra  occurs, 
states  that  they  extended  to  the  northern  part 
of  Persia.  He  must  allude  evidently  to  the 
incursions  they  were  accustomed  to  make  in- 
to the  countries  south  of  Hyrcania.]  Sil.  13. 
V.  764:.—Luca7i.  7,  v.  429.— rjro-.'l/En.  1,  v. 
728,  "  ' 

[Dacia,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Mossia,  on  the  north  by  Sarma- 
tia,    on  the    east   by  the   Tyra?   and  Pontus 
Euxinus,  and  on   the  west    by  (he   Jazyges 
Metanastas.     ft  corresponded  nearly  to   Fa- 
lachia,  Transylvania,  Mold.wia,  and  that  part 
of  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Ti- 
biscus,  or,  Teiss,  one  of  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Danube.    In  A.  D.  105,  Trajan,  after  a 
war  of  15   years,  added  this  country  to  the 
Roman  empire.     He  erected  a  stately  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  5325  English  ieei  in  length. 
This,  his  successor  Aurelian  destroyed  :  his 
motive  in  so  doing  is  said  to   have  been  the 
iear  lest  the  barbarians  would  find  it  an  easy 
passage  to  the  countries  south   of  the   Dan- 
ube, for  he    had    by  a  treaty  abandoned   to 
the  Goths  the  Dacia  of  Trajan,     On  this  oc- 
casion he  named  the   province   south  of  the 
Danube  to  which  his  forces  were  withdrawn, 
Dacia  Aureliani.    (yid.  Mossia.)  There  were 
afterwards  distinguished  in    Dacia,  the  part 
bordering  on  the  Danubeand  called  Ripensis, 
and  that  which  was  sequestered  in  the  inte- 
rior country  under  the  name  of  Mediterranea. 
This  last  was  probably  the  same  with  what  was 
niore  anciently  termed   Dardania.    Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Dacia  were  called  Getas,  with  whom 
bath  the  Greeks  and  Romans  seem   to  have 
been  better   acquainted  than  with  the  Daci. 
From  Dacus  comes  Davus,  the  common  name 
of  slaves  in  Greek  and  Roman  plays.     Geta 
was  used  in  the  same  sense.] 

Dactym,  a  name  given  to  the  priest  of  Cy- 
bele,  which  some  derive  iromSetx.rvKou finder, 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as 
the  fingers  of  the  hand.     Pans.  1 ,  c.  8. 

DcED.ir.A,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia, 
where  Dscdalus  uas  buried  according  io Pliny 

5,  c,  27. A  nnme  given  to  Circe,  from  heVj 

being  c^Wiing,  ((Ti/cTofXcf),  and  like  Dajdalus 
addicted  to  deceit  and   artifice.     Ftrg.  JEn. 

7,  V.282. Two  festivals  in  Eosotia.     One 

of  these  was  observed  at  Alalcomenos  by  the 
Platacans,  in  a  large  grove,  where  they  ex- 
posed in  the  open  air  pieces  of  boiled  flesh, 
and  carefully  observed  whither  the  crnvvs 
that  came  to  prey  upon  them  directed  their 
flight.  All  the  trees  upon  which  any  of  tliese 
birds  alighted  were  immediatelv  cut  down, 
and  with  them  statues  were  made,  called 
/?«rfa/o,  in  honour  of  Dffidalus.  The  other 
festival  was  of  a  more  rolemn  kind.     It  was 
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celebrated  every  sixty  years  !)y  all  the  cities 
of  Bwotia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  intermis- 
sion of  the  smaller  festivals,  for   that  number 
of  years,  during  the    exile  of  the   PIata;ans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues,  called  Da;dala,  were 
distributed  by  lot  among  the  Platffians,  Leba- 
dffians,  Coronean?,  Orcliomenians,  Thespians, 
Thebans,  Tsnagrasans,  and    Chseronean«,  be- 
cause they  had  effected  a  reconciliation  among 
the  Platacans,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled 
from  exile,  about  the  time  that   Thebes   was 
restored  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater. 
During  this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of 
a  bridemaid  accompanied  a  statue  which  was 
dressed  in  female  garments,  on   the  banks  of 
the  Eurotas.     This  procession  was  attended 
to  the  top  of  mont  Cithaeron,  by  many  of  the 
Boeotians,  who   had  places  assigned  them  by 
lot.     Here  an  altar  of  square  pieces  of  wood, 
cemented  together  like  stones,  was  erected, 
and  upon  it  were  thrown  large  quantities  of 
combustible  materials.    Alterwards  a  bull  was 
acrificed    to   Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to 
Juno,  by  every  one  of  thecitiesofBceotia,  and 
by   the   most  opulent   that    attended.     The 
poorest  citizens  offered  small  cattle  ;  and  all 
these  oblations,  together   with   the  Dsedala, 
were  thrown  in  the  common  heap  and  set  on 
fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes.     They  ori- 
ginated in  this  ;   When  Juno,  after  a  quarrel 
with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Euboea,  and  re- 
fused to   return  to  his  bed,  the  god,  anxious 
for  her  return,  went  to  consult  CithEeronking 
of  Plataea,  to  find  some  effectual  measure  to 
break  her  obstinacy.     Cithaeron  advised  him 
to  dress  a  statue   in    woman's   apparel,  and 
carry  it  in  a  chariot,  a:  d  publicly  to  report  it 
was  Platasa,  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  whom 
he  was  going  to  marry.     The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  Juno,  informed  of  her  husband's 
future  marriage,  repaired  in  haste  to   meet 
the  chariot,  and   was   easily    united    to  him, 
when  she  discovered  the   artful  measures  he 
made  use  of  to  effect  a  reconciliation.    Pau- 
smi.  S,"  Pint. 

DiEDALUS,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Epaulamus, 
descended  from  Erechtheus,  king  oi  Athens, 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe.  the  wimble,  the  level, 
and  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  and 
the  sails  of  ships.  He  made  statues,  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  life.  Talus,  his  sister's  son,  pro  - 
mised  to  be  as  great  as  himself,  by  the  ingenu- 
ity of  his  inventions  ;  and  therefore, from  envv, 
he  threw  him  down  from  a  window  and  kill- 
ed him.  After  the  murder  of  this  youth,  Dtc- 
dalu?,  with  his  son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to 
Crete,  wliere  Minos,  king  of  the  country,  gave 
him  a  cordial  reception.  Daedalus  made  a 
fan)ous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pa- 
siplire,  the  queen,  to  gratify  her  unnatural 
passion  for  a  bull.  For  this  action,  Dajdalus 
incurred  thedispleasure  of  Minos,  who  order- 
ed him  to  be  confined  in  the  labyrinth  which 
he  had  constructed.  Here  he  made  himself 
wings  with  feathers  and  wax,  and  carefully 
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litted  Ihem  to  his  body,  and  to  that  of  his  son, 
who   was  the  cotnpanioa  of  his  confinement- 
They  took  their  flight  in  the  air  from  Crete  ; 
but  the  lieat  of  the    sun  melted  the  wax  on 
the  wingsof  Icarus,  whose  flight  was  too  high. 
Rnd  he  fell  into  that  part  of  !he  ocean,  which 
from    him  has  been   called  the   Icarian  Sen. 
The  fattier,  by  a  proper  management  of  hir 
wings,   alighted  at  Cumx,  where  he  built  a 
temple   to    Apollo,   and  thence  directed  h  .< 
course  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country.     He  left  many  monuments  of  his  i 
genuily  in  Sicily,  which  sliU  existed  in  the  age 
of  Diodoriis  Siculus.     He  was  despatched  by 
Cocalus,  who  was  afraid  of  the  power  of  Mi 
nos,  who  had  declared  war  against  him,  be 
cause  he  had  given  an  asyhim  to  Uffidalus 
The  flight  of  Dffidalus  from  Crete  with  wing 
is  explained,  by  observing  that  he  was  the  lu 
ventor  of  sails,  which  in  his  age  might  pass  a 
a  distance  for    wings.     Paus.  1,  7  and  9. — 
Dwd.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  3.— Herod.     ■ 
De  Art.  Am.  2.  Trist.  3,  el.  4— iA/gm.  fab. 
'iO.—rirg.  ^n.6,   V.   14.— Apollod.  3,  c.    , 

&c. — Herodot.  7,  c.  170 There  were  two 

statuaries  of  the  same  name,  one  of  Sicyoi., 
son  of  Patroclus,  the  other  a  native  of  Bithy- 
nia.     Paus.  7,  c.  14. — Arrian. 

D^MON,  a  kind  of  spirit,  which,  as  the  an- 
cients supposed,  presided  over  the  actions  of 
mankind,  gave  them  their  private  counsels, 
and  carefully  watched  over  their  most  secret 
intentions.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
maintained  that  every  man  had  two  of  these 
Dsemons ;  the  one  bad,  and  the  other  good. 
Thee  Daemons  had  the  power  of  changiiiJ 
themselves  into  whatever  they  pleased,  and 
of  assuming  whatever  shapes  were  most  sub- 
servient to  their  intentions.  At  the  momen: 
of  death, the  Usemon  delivered  uptojudgment 
the  person  with  whose  care  he  had  been  in- 
trusted ;  and  according  to  the  evidence  he  de 
livered,  sentence  was  passed  over  the  body 
The  Daemon  of  Socrates  is  famous  in  history 
That  great  philosopher  asserted  that  the  ge- 
nius informed  him  w'len  any  of  his  friends- 
was  going  to  engage  in  some  unfortunate  en. 
terprise,  and  stopped  him  from  the  commis- 
sion of  all  crimes  and  impiety.  [?urf. 
crates.]  The  Genii  or  Daemons,  though  at 
first  reckoned  only  as  the  suboidinate  min 
ters  of  the  superior  deities,  received  divine 
honour  in  length  of  time,  and  we  find  altars 
and  statues  erected  to  a  Genio  loci,  Geuw 
Aagusti,Junonibus,liic.  CicTusc.  I.— Pint 
de  Gen.  Socr. 

Dah^e.    vid.  Daae. 

Daides,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the 
Greeks.  It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  wh 
in  commemoration  of  Latona's  labour  ;  Ihr 
second  in  memory  of  Apollo's  birth  ;  and  the 
third  in  honour  of  the  marriage  otPolalirins. 
and  the  mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  werf> 
always  carried  at  the  celebration  ;  whenc* 
the  name. 

Dai.matius,  one  of  the  Caesars  in   the  age 
of  Constanline,  who  died  A.  D.  337. 

Dalmatia,  a  part  of  lUyricum,  at  the  east 


of  the  Adriatic.  [Dalmatia  was  separated 
from  Liburnia,  the  remaining  part  of  Illyri- 
>-.;ira,  to  the  south-east  of  which  it  lay,  by  the 
river  Titius.  Its  modern  name  is  Delniatia, 
from  its  ancient  capital  Uelmium  or  Delmi- 
imm,  which  the  Romans  took  and  destroyed 
A.  U.  C.  597.  Dalmatia,  according  t"  an- 
cient tradition,  abounded  with  gold,  and 
artial  in  one  of  his  epigrams  calls  it  the 
land  which  produced  gold.]  Moral.  2,  od. 
I,  V.  16. — Lamprid.  in  Commod.  8. — Utrab. 
7  —Piol.  2. 

Damagettjs,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  in- 
quired of  the  oracle  what  wile  he  ought  to 
marry  ;  and  received  for  answer,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks.  He  appli- 
ed to  Aristomenes,  and  obtained  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  B.  C.  679.     Pans.  4,  c.  24. 

Damascene,  a  part  of  Syria  near  mount 
Libanus.  [It  derived  its  name  from  Damas- 
cus, which  was  situate  in  it. J 

Uamascius,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who 
■  rote  a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Isi- 
dorus,  and  four  books  on  extraordinary  events, 
n  the  age  of  Justinian.  His  works,  which 
are  now  lost,  were  greatly  esteemed,  accord- 
I  g  to  Photius. 

Damascus,  [a  rich  and  ancient  city  of  Da- 
mascene in  Siria,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
.  alley  still  called  Guuteh  Deme.s7;,  or, "  the  or- 
•  hard  of  Damascus,"'  an  i  watered  by  a  river 
r.ailed  by  the  Greeks  Bardine  or  Chrysorrho- 
H<,  "thegoldenstream,"no«  Baradi.  The  Sy- 
nac  name  of  the  stream  was  Parphar.  Da- 
masfus  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- d  by 
Uz,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram.  However  this 
nay  be,  it  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  being.  Damascus  was  seized  by 
the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Pompey  with  Ti- 
granes,  B.  C.  65,  and  remained  in  their  pos- 
•f  ssion  until  taken  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D. 
634.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  a  Pachalic. 
The  Arabs  call  it  El-Sham,  and  the  oriental 
iifime  Demesk  is  known  only  to  geographers.] 
Luran.  3,  v.  215.— Justin.  36,  c.  2.— Mela,  ) , 
r.  II. 

Damasippcs,  a  merchant  of  old  seals  and 
ves.«els,  who,  after  losing  his  all  in  unfortunate 
schemes  in  commerce,  assumed  filename  and 
habit  of  a  stoic  philosopher.  Horat,  2,  Sat-  3. 

Damnii,  [one  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
■^rotland,  whose  countrj' answered  to  themo- 
lern  Clydesdale,  Renfreiv.  Lenox,  and  .S7iV- 
ling.] 

DAM\ONn  [or  Dumnonii,  a  people  of 
Britain,  whose  country  answered  to  the  mo- 
dern Devonshire  and  CorriwaU.  A?  the  se- 
veral  tribes  of  the  Damnonii  submitted  with- 
()  it  much  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  ne- 
ver joined  in  any  revolt  against  them,  fheir 
'onquerors  were  under  no  necessity  of  build- 
mg  many  forts,  or  keeping  many  garrisons  in 
their  country.  Hence  it  happens  that  few 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here,  and 
that  the  name  of  its  people  is  seldom  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  writers.] 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by 
order  of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  per- 
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pctual  celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow 
her  example.  Pythag;oras  at  his  death  in- 
trusted her  with  ail  the  secrets  of  his  philo- 
sophy, and  gave  her  the  unlimited  care  of 
his  compositions,  under  the  promise  th!>t  she 
never  would  part  with  them.  She  faithfully 
obeyed  his  injunctions;  and  though  in  the 
extreinebt  poverty,  she  refused  to  obtain  mo- 
ney by  the  violation  of  her  father's  com- 
mands.    Laerl.  in  Pythag. 

Damocles,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  of  Siciiy.  He  admired  the  ty- 
rant's wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the  hs].- 
piest  man  on  earth.  Dionysius  prevaileu 
upon  him  to  undertake  tor  a  while  the  charg' 
of  royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happines 
which  a  sovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  a? 
cended  the  throne,  and  while  he  gazed  upi-u 
the  wealth  and  splendour  that  surrounded 
him,  he  perceived  a  sword  hanging  over  hi? 
head  by  a  horse  hair.  This  so  terrified  him 
that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanished  ai 
once,  and  he  begged  Dionysius  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exp  sed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Cic.in  Tuscul.5,  c.  2 1 . 

Damon,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Athens, 
intimate  with  Pericles  and  distinguished  (or 
his  knowledge  of  government  and  fondness  of 
discipline.  He  was  banished  for  his  mtrigues 
about  430  years  before  Christ.     C.  A''ep.  15, 

c.  2. — Plut.   in   Pencl. A    Pythagorean 

philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Pythias. 
When  he  had  been  condemned  .o  death  by 
Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  pro- 
mise of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Pythias  pledged  himself 
to  undergo  the  punishment  which  was  to  b. 
inflicted  on  Damon,  should  he  not  return  in 
time,  and  he  consequently  delivered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returneii 
at  the  appointed  moment,  and  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  the  fidelity  of  those  two  friemis, 
that  he  remitted  the  punishment,and  entrea  teJ 
them  to  permit  him  to  share  their  friendship, 
and  enjoy  their  confidence.    Fal.  Max.  4,  c  7. 

Damophila,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Dia 
na  and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where 
the  younger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught 
the  various  powers  of  music  and  poetry.  Phi- 
lostr. 

Dana,  [a  large  town  of  Cappadocia 
D'Anville  makes  it  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Tyana,  an  opinion  which  is  ably  refut- 
ed by  Manaert,  who  maintains  that  it  lay 
more  to  the  south-east,  and  coincides  with 
the  Tanadaris  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Xenophon's  Anabasis  as  being  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Ciliciaa  Gates.  The  posi 
tion  of  Tyana  on  Mannert's  chart  is  north 
of  the  Cilician  pass;  in  D'Anville's,  it  is  to 
the  north-east.] 

D.\NAE,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius  king  of 
Argos,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined  in  a 
brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  been 
told  by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son 
would  put  him  to  death.  His  endeavours  to 
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prevent  Danae  from  becoming  a  mother 
proved  fruitless;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  introduced  himself  to  her  bed, 
tiy  changing  himself  into  a  golden  shower, 
r  rom  his  embraces  D  nae  had  a  son,  with 
whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea  by  her  fa- 
iier.  I'he  wind  drove  the  bark  which  car- 
ried hei-  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
■.vhere  she  was  saved  by  some  fishermen,  and 
can  ied  to  Polydectes  king  of  the  place,  whose 
lirother,  called  Dyctis,  educated  the  child, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mo- 
iher.  Polydecies  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  but  as 
lie  was  afraid  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to  con- 
quer the  Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wished 
Medusa's  head  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which 
he  was  going  to  celebrate  with  Hippodamia, 
the  daughter  of  (Enomaus.  When  Perseus 
had  victoriously  finished  his  expedition,  he 
retired  to  Argos  with  Danae,  to  the  house 
of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inadvertently  killed. 
Slime  suppose  that  it  was  Proetus  the  brother 
o!  Acrisius,  who  introduced  himself  to  Danae 
in  the  brazen  tower  ;  and  instead  of  a  golden 
shower,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  keepers 
ot  Danae  were  bribed  by  the  gold  of  her  se- 
ducer. Virgil  mentions  that  she  came  to  Ita- 
ly with  some  fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that  she 
founded  a  city  called  Ardea.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
v.  611.  Art.Am.2,v.A\5.  «4mor.  2,  el.  19, 
V.  21  —Horat.  3,  od-  16— Homer.  II.  14,  v. 
3l9.—Aj>ollod.  2,  c.  2  and  4.—i>tat.  Theb.  1, 
V.  255.—Firg.  AEn.  7,  v.  410. 

Danai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
gos, and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks, 
irom  Danaus  their  king.  Virg.  and  Ovid, 
passim. 

Danaides.  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus 
king  of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  j^gyptus 
came  from  .^gypt  with  his  fifty  sons,  they 
were  promised  in  marriage  to  their  cousins  ; 
liut  before  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials, 
Danaus  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  sons-in-law,  made  his  daughters  so- 
lemnly promise  that  they  would  destroy  their 
husbands.  They  were  provided  with  dag- 
gers by  their  father,  and  all,  except  Hyperm- 
nestra,  stained  their  hands  with  the  blood 
of  their  cousms,  the  first  night  of  their  nup- 
tials ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obedience  to 
their  father's  injunctions,  they  presented  him 
each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered  sons  of 
^gyptus.  Hypermnestra  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  hei  father,  and  answer  for  her 
disobedience  in  suffering  her  husband  Lyn- 
ceus  to  escape  :  but  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  declared  her  innocent,  and  in 
consequence  of  her  honourable  acquittal,  she 
ledicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Persua- 
sion. The  sisters  were  purified  of  this  mur- 
der by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  by  order  of 
Jupiter  ;  but,  according  to  the  more  receiv- 
d  opinion,  they  were  condemned  to  se- 
vere punishment  in  hell,  and  were  compell- 
ed to  fill  with  water  a  vessel  full  of  holes, 
so  that  the  water  ran  out  as  soon  as  pour- 
ed into  it,  and  therefore  their  labour  was 
infinite,  and  their  punishment  eternal.     [Eu- 
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sebius  and  some   others  suggest,  that  what 
had  given  rise  to  this  fictioa  was,  that  they  had 
laboured   in  digging   wells  in  Argos,   where 
some  of  them  had  been  continually  drawing: 
water  by  pumps,  which  is  a  painful  exercise  ; 
whence  those  who  were  condemned  to  this  la- 
bour took  occasion  to  say,  that  the  gods,  to 
punish  these  princesses,  had  sentenced  them  im 
hell  to  fill  a  vessel  full  of  holes.]    The  names 
of  the  Danaides  and  their  husbands  were  as 
follows,  according  to  ApoUodorus:  Amymone 
married     Enceladus ;    Automate,    Busiris 
Agave,  Lycus ;  Scea,  Dayphron  ;  Hippoda 
mia,  Ister;  Rhodia,  Chalcedon ;  Calyce,  an- 
other Lyuceus  ;  Gorgophone,  Proteus;  Cleo- 
patra, Agenor ;  Asteria,  Chaetus  ;    Glauce, 
Aleis ;  Hippodamia,  Dyacorytes  ;  Hippome 
dusa,  Alcmenon  ;  Gorge,  Hippothous  ;  Iphi 
medusa,    Euchenor ;    Rhode,     Hippolitus 
Pirea,     Agoptolemus ;     Cercestis,    Dorion ; 
Pharte,     Eurydamas  ;       Mnestra,     j^.gius  ; 
Evippe,  Arigius  ;   Anaxibia,  Archelaus  ;  Ne- 
lo,  Melaehus  ;  Clite,  Clitus;  Stenele,  Stene- 
lus  ;  Chrysippe,  Chrysippus ;  Autonoe,  Eu- 
rylochus  ;    Theano,    Phaates ;    Electra,  Pe 
risthenes ;     Eurydice,    Dryas ;    Glaucippe, 
Potamon ;  Autholea,  Cisseus ;  Cleodora,  Lix 
us ;     Evippe,     Imbrus ;     Erata,     Bromius ; 
Stygne,  Polyctor  ;  Bryce,  Chtonius;  Aetea. 
Periphas;  Podarce,CEneus;  Dioxippe,jEgyp- 
tus;    Adyte,   Menalces;    Ocipete,    Lampus; 
Pilarge,  Idmon;  Hippodice,   Idas;  Adiaute, 
Daiphron  ;  Callidia,  Paudion  ;  (Eme,  Arbe- 
lus;    Celeno,  Hixbius  ;    Hyperia,  Hippo'jo- 
ristes.    The  heads  of   the  sons  of  jEgyptus 
were  buried  at  Argos ;  but  their  bodies  were 
left  at   Lerna,  where   the  murder    had  been 
committed.     Apollod-  2,  c.  1. — Horat- 3,  od. 
W.—Strab.  Q.—Paus.  2,  c  IQ.—Uygin-  fab. 
1G3,  &c, 

Danaperis,  [another  name  for  the  Bo- 
rysthenes,  first  mentioned  in  an  anonymous 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  is  now  the 
Dnieper.  The  Dnieper  rises  in  the  Valdai 
hills,  near  the  sources  of  the  Z)M»ia,  and  after 
a  winding  course  of  about 800  miles,  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Dnies- 
ter. In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  navi- 
gation is  impeded  by  islands,  and  at  one 
place,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  falls 
which  continue  for  nearly  40  miles.  A  little 
above  its  mouth  the  river  widens  into  a  kind 
of  lake  or  marsh,  called  Liman,  into  which 
the  Bog.,  the  ancient  Hypanis  or  Bogus,  one 
of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper, 
discharges  itself.] 

[Danastus,  another  name  of  the  Tyras  or 
Dniester.  It  is  called  Danastus  by  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  Daaastrus  by  Constaniine, 
Porphyrogenitus,  {de  administr.  Imperio,  c. 
8.)  and  Danaslu  by  Jornandes.  The  Dniester 
rises  from  a  lake  amid  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains in  Austrian  Gallicia,  and  empties  into 
the  Black  Sea,  after  a  course  of  about  600 
miles.] 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe, 
who,  after  his  father's  death,  reigned  conjoint- 
ly with  his  brother  ^gyptuson  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Some  time  after,  a  difference  arose  be 


tween  the  brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail  with 
his  fifty  daughters  in   quest  of  a  settlement. 
He  visited  Rhodes,   where  he  consecrated    a 
statue  to  Minerva,   and  arrived  safe    on  (he 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  Gelanor,  king  of  Argos.    Ge- 
lanor  had  lately  ascended  the  throne,  and  the 
first    years  of  his  reign   were   marked  with 
dissensions  with   his  subjects.     Danruis  took 
advantage   of    Geianor's   unpopularity,   and 
obliged  him  to  abdicate  the  crown.     In  Gela- 
nor, the  race  of  the  liiachida:  was  extinguish- 
ed, and  the  Belides  began  to  reign  at  Argos  in 
Danaus.  Some  authors  say,  that  Gelanor  vo  ■ 
luntarily  resigned  the  crown  to  Danaus  on  ac- 
count of  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  had  dried 
up  all   the    waters   of  Argolis  to  punish   the 
impiety  of  Inachus.     The  success  of  Danaus 
invited  the  fifty  sons  of  ^gyfitus  to  emhark 
for  Greece.     They  were  kindly  received  by 
their  uncle,  who,  either  apprehensive  of  their 
number,    or   terrified    by  an  oracle    which 
threatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  his  sons-in-law. 
caused    his  daughters,  to  wliom    they   were 
promised  in  marriage,  to  murder  them   the 
first  night  of  their  nuptials.    His  fatal  orders 
were    executed,    but    Hypermnestra    alone 
spared  the  life  of  Lynceus.     (jirf.  Danaides.) 
Danaus,  at  first,  persecuted  Lynceus  with  un- 
remitted fury,  but  he  was  afterwards  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  he   acknowledged   him  for 
his  son-in-law  and  successor,  after  a  rpign  of 
50  years.     He  died  about  1425  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  after  death  he  was  ho- 
noured witha  splendid  monument  in  the  town 
of  Argos,  which   still  existed  in   the  age   of 
Pausanias.     According  to  TEschylus,  Danaus 
left  Egypt  not  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  his  daughters  with  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
a  connexion  which  he  deemed  unlawful  and 
impious.  The  ship  in  which  Danaus  came  to 
Greece  was  called  Jirmais,  and  was  the  first 
that  hu'l  ever  appeared  there.   It  is  said  that 
the  use  of  pumps  was  first  introduced  into 

Greece  by  Danaus.    Jlpotlod.  2,  c.  1 Paus. 

2,  c.  \Q.—Hygin.  fab.  168,  kc—Herodot.  2, 
c.  91,&c.  7,c.  94. 

Danubitjs,  [the  largpstriver  of  Europe  (ex- 
cept the  Pi-ha,  or,  Volga.,')  and  called  in  Ger- 
man the  Donau,  by  us  the  Damibe.  Strabo 
and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the  chain  of  \Ions 
Abnoba,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Black  forest. 
According  to  modern  accounts  it  has  its 
source  near  the  small  town  of  Donneschingen., 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  of  the  princes 
of  Furstenberg  in  Suabia.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  rivers  which  run  from  West  to  East,  tra- 
versing Austria,  Hungary.,  and  part  of  Tur- 
lufi  in  Europe,  and,  after  a  course  of  about 
1620  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  of 
irregular  width,  being  sometimes  confined  be- 
tween rocks  and  mountains,  at  other  times  so 
wide  that  it  almost  resembles  a  sea,  and  again 
broken  and  divided  into  small  streams  by  nu- 
merous islands.  It  receives  60  navigable  ri- 
vers, the  largest  of  which  is  the  CEnus,  or,  Tnn ; 
and  120  smaller  streams.  It  is  always  yellow 
with  mud,  and  its  sands  are  every  where  au- 
riferous. At  its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea. 
231 
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it  is  shallow,  its  waters  are  spread  over  an 
iiamease  surface,  and  lie  stagaatinjj  amou^ 
an  infiaity  of  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
The  current  of  the  river  conamunicates  a 
whitish  colour  to  the  sea,  and  givs  a  fre>h 
ness  to  it  for  nearly  9  leagues,  and  within  one 
league  renders  it  fit  for  use.  Pomponius  vie 
la  says  it  had  as  many  mouths  as  the  Nile,  oi 
which  three  were  small  and  four  uavigible. 
Only  two  now  remain,  which  can  Jcarcely  be 
entered  by  ships  of  considerable  size  or  bur- 
then, the  rest  being  choked  up.  The  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Ister  to  the  eastern  part  of 
this  river  after  its  junction  with  the  Savusoi 
Saave.  The  Greeks  an.l  Romans  were  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  course 
of  the  stream,  which  was  for  a  long  period  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
this  quai  ter.  This  river  was  an  object  of  wor- 
sliip  to  the  Scythians.  The  river-god  is  re- 
presented on  a  medal  of  Trajan;  but  the  finest 
ligure  of  him  is  on  the  column  of  that  empe- 
ror at  Rome.]  Dionys.  Perieg. — Herodot.  2, 
c.  33, 1.  4,  c.  48,  &ic.—i>trab.  A—Plm.  4,  c. 
12. — Jlmmian.  ^3. 

Daphuje,  a  town  of  Egypt,  16  miles  from 
Pelusiuin,  [on  the  route  from  Memphis,  on  the 
I'elusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile.)  Htrodot-  2,  c.  30. 
Daphne,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo, 
proud  of  his  late  conquest  over  the  serpen! 
Python,  had  disputed  the  power  of  his  darts. 
Daphne  heard  v^ith  horror  the  addresses  of 
the  god,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  herself 
from  his  importunities  by  flight.  Apollo  pur- 
sued her  ;  and  Daphne,  fearful  of  being 
caught,  entreated  the  assistince  of  the  gods, 
who  changed  her  intoalaurel.  x\pollo crown- 1 
ed  his  head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and 
for  ever  ordered  that  the  tree  should  be  a 
cred  to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that  Daphne 
was  admired  by  Leucippus,  son  of  CEnomaus 
king  of  Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  her  company,  dis 
guised  his  sex,  and  attended  her  in  the  woo  '?, 
iu  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leucippus  gained 
Daphne's  esteem  and  love  ;  but  Apollo,  who 
was  his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his  sex,  and 
Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  [The  fable  of  Apollo  and  llaphne 
merely  denotes  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the 
laurel,  called  Aicpvw  by  the  Greeks.]  Ovid 
Mel.    1,    V.    452,  &.c. — Parthen.   Erotic,   c. 

IS.— Pans.  8,  c.  20. A  daughter   of  Ti 

resias,  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Manto. 
She  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo 
i)y  the  Epigoni,or,  according  to  others,  by  thf 
goddess  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wildress  of  her  looks  and  ex 
pressions,  when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her 
oracles  were  generally  in  verse,  and  Home  , 
according  to  some  accounts,  has  introduced 
much  of  her  poetry  iu  his  compositions.  Di- 
ed.  4. — Paus.   10,   c.  5. A  famous  grov^^ 

near  Antioch,  consecrated  to  voluptuousness 
and  luxury. 

DAFH.NispiioRiA,  a  festival   in  honour  of 


Apollo,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the 
Boeotians.     II  was   theu   usual  to   adorn  au 
olive  bough  with  garlands  of  laurel  and  other 
(lowers,  and  place  on  the  top  a  brazen  globe, 
oil  whif.h  were  suspended  smaller  ones.     In 
ho  middle  was  placed  a  number  of  crowns, 
and  a  globe  of  inferior  size,  and  the  bottom 
v»as  adorned  with  a  saffron-coloured  garment. 
The  globe  on  the  top  represented  the  sun,  or 
Apollo;  that  in  the  middle  was  an  emblem  of 
the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the  stars.      The 
ciowns,w  dch  were  365  in  number, represent- 
ed the  sun's  annual  revolutions.     This  bough 
was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a  beauti- 
ful youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose 
parents  were  both  living.     The   youth  was 
dressed  in  rich  garments  which  reached  to 
the  ground,  his  hair  hung  lose  and  dishevel- 
led, his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown, 
and  he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  Jphicra- 
lidce,  from   Iphicratcs  an  Athenian  who  first 
invented  them.     He  was  called  Ai^vx^ogot, 
laurel-bearer,  and  at  that  time  he  executed 
the  office  of  priest  of  Apollo.     He  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  his  nearest  relations,  bearing 
a  rod  adorned  with  garlands,  and  behind  him 
followed  a  train  of  virgins  with  branches  in 
their  hands.     In  this  order  the  procession  ad- 
vanced as  far   as  the  temple  of  Apollo,   sur- 
oamed    Ismenius,  where  supplicatory  hymns 
were  sung  to   the  god. — This  festival   owed 
Its  origin  to  thefoUowingcircumstance  :  when 
an  oracle  advised  the  .^tolians,  who  inhabit- 
ed Arne  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  possessions,  and  go  in  quest 
of  a  settlement,  they  invaded  the  Theban  ter- 
ritories, which  at  that  time  were  pillaged  by 
an  army  of  Pelasgians.     As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo's  festivals  was  near,  bith  nations,  who 
religio^isly  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hostili- 
ties, and,  according  to  custom,  cut  down  lau- 
rel boughs  from  mount   Helicon,  and  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Melas,  and  walk- 
ed in   procession  in   honour  of  the   divinity.  • 
The  day  that  this   solemnity    was   observed, 
Polemates,  the  general  of  the  Boeotian  army, 
saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  that  presented  him 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  command- 
''<i  t\v  Boeotians  to    offer  solemn  prayers  to 
Apollo,  and    walk  in   procession  with    laurel 
boughs  in  their  hands  every  ninth  year.  Three 
days   after  this  dream,  the  Boeotian   general 
made  a  sally,  and  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of 
the   besiegers,  who    were  compelled    by  this 
blow    to  relinquish   their  enterprise.     Pole- 
mates  immediately  instituted  a  novennial  fes- 
tival to  the  god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron 
of  the  Boeotians.     Paus.  Boeolic,  Sic. 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of 
Mer  ury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  edu- 
ated  by  the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing 
and  play  upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspir- 
ed him  with  the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  was  the  first  who  wrote  pastoral 
oetry,  in  which  his  successor  Theocritus  so 
happily  excelled.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting;  and  at  his  death,  five  of  his  dogs, 
from  their  attachment  to  him,  refused  all  ali- 
ments, and  pined  away.     From  the  celebritv 
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of  this  shepherd,  the  name  of  Daphnis  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  poets,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  express  a  person  fond  of  rural 
employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  innocence 
which  accompanies  tiie  tending  of  flocks 
JElian.  V.  H.  10, c.  IS.—Diod.  4. 

Daphnus,  [a  part  of  the  canal  of  Constan- 
tinople at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  the 

city  and  40  from  the  Eiixine  Sea. A  town 

of  the  Locrii  Opunti,  situate  on  the  sea-coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  frontiers  of  the  Fapicnemidian  Locri. 
Into  this  river  the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown 
after  his  murder,     vid.  Hesiodus.] 

DARAnA.  [a  town  of  Ethiopia,  placed  by 
Strabo  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest  of  Cu- 
maaia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  be- 
lon2,in2:  tothe  peop  ecalled  Elephantophagi.] 
Darantasia,  a  town  ofBelgic  Gaul, call 
ed  also  Forum  Claudii,  and  now  Monsli.er. 

Dardania,  [a  district  of  Troas,  in  the 
north,  called  so  from  its  inhabitants  the  Dar- 
dani.  These  derived  their  name  Irom  Dar- 
danus,  who  built  here  the  city  Dardania. 
This  district  extended  on  the  coast  from  Aby- 
dos  to  the  promontory  Rhfcteum,  and  inland 

to  the  sources  of  the  Granicus. A  country 

of  Illyria  in  Dalmatia,  the   capital  of  whicli 

bore  the  same  name. A  name  g;iven  to  a 

region  north  of  Macedonia,  called  afterwards 
Dacia  iNIediterranea.     vid.  Dacia.] 

Dardanides,  a  name  g^iven  to  jiJneas,  as 
descended  from  Dardanus.  The  word,  in 
the  plural  number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan 
women,     ^^irg.  JEn. 

[Dardanis,  a  promontorj'  of  Troas,  on 
which  was  situate  the  city  of  Dardanus.  It 
is  now  called  Cape  Berbieri, or,  Kepos  Burun 
The  Hellespont  here  begins  to  contract  it- 
self.] 

[Dardakus,  a  city  of  Troas,  on  the  pro- 
montory Dardanis.  It  lay  at  the  distance  of 
70  stadia  from  Rhaeteum  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  town  of  Abydos.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Dardanus  and  named 
after  him  The  city  no  longer  exists,  but  the 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  communicat- 
ed to  the  Dardanelles  or  ancient  Hellespont. 
In  this  city  Mithridates  and  Sylla  concluded 
peace.] 

Dard^nps,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra, 
who  killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  his  re- 
puted father  Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace, 
and  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  married 
Batia,  the  daughter  of  Teuccr,  king  of  Teu- 
oria.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  62  years. 
He  built  the  city  of  Dardania,  and  was  reck- 
oned the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Erichthonius.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Corybas,  his  nephev/,  accom- 
panied him  to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced 
the  worship  of  Cybele.  Dardanus  taught  his 
subjects  to  worship  Minerva  ;  and  he  gave 
theai  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  of  which 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Virg.  ^n.  3,  V.  ]61.—Paics.  7,  c.  4.~Hygin. 
fab.  155  and  2'75.~.4pollod,  S.—Homer.  IL  20. 
2  G 


Dares,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  iu  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This 
history  was  extant  iu  the  age  of  jElian  ;  the 
Latin  transliUion,  now  extant,  is  universally 
believed  to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed 
by  some  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  [The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  .v^adame  Dacier,  in  Usum  Del- 
phini,  Paris,  1680,  4to.  This  edition,  how- 
ever, is  very  rare,  and  its  place  is  usually  sup- 
plied by  a  re-print,  edited  by  Perizonius, 
Amst.  1702,  4to.]  Homer,  i/.  5,  v.  10  and  27. 
One  of  the  companions  of  jEneas,  des- 
cended from  Amycus,  and  celebrated  as  a 
pugilist  at  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
Hector,  where  he  killed  Butes.  He  was 
killed  by  Turnus  in  Italy.  Virg.  ^n.  5,  v. 
369,1.  12,  V.  363. 

Darius,   [for    the    import  of  this  name 
in  ancient  Persian,  and  other  particulars,  vid- 
Daricus,]    a   noble  satrap  of  Persia,    son  of 
Hystaspes,   who   conspired    with    six  other 
noblemen  to  destroy   Smerdis,  who  usurped 
the  crown  of  Persia  p.fter  the  death  of  Cam- 
byses.     On  the  murder  of  the  usurper,  th^ 
seven  conspirators  universally  agreed  that  he 
whose  horse  neighed  first  should  be  appointed 
king.     In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the 
groom   of  Darius  previously  led  his  master's 
horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place  near  which  tlie 
seven  noblemon  were  to  pass.     On  the  mor- 
row before  sun-rise,  when  ihey  proceeded  to 
the  appointed  place,  after  riding  up  and  down, 
they  came  at  length  to  tlie  spot  whither  the 
horse  had  been  led  the  preceding  evening  ; 
the  horse   recollecting  the   mare,   suddenly 
neighed  ;  and   at  the  same  time   a    clap  of 
thunder  was   heard,  as  if  in  approbation  of 
the  choice.     The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king;  and  a 
resolution  was  made  among  them,  that  the 
king's  wives  should   be  taken  from  no  other 
family  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  pri- 
vilege of  being  admitted  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence without  previous  introduction.     Da- 
rius was  29  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  soon  distingushcd  himself  by 
his  activity   and   military  accomplishments. 
He  besieged  Babylon  ;  which  he  took  afler  a 
siege  of  20  months,  by  the  artifice  of  Zopy- 
rus.     From  thence  he  marched  against  the 
Scythians,  and  in  his  way  conquered  Thrace. 
This  expedition  was  unsuccessful ;  and,  after 
several  losses  and  disasters  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia,  the  king  retired  with  shame.     [The 
expedition  of  Darius  into  Scythia  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  discussion,  the  point  in- 
volved being  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Persian, 
monarch  penetrated  into  the  country.     Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  he  crossed  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  marched  through  Thrace,  passed 
the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  then 
pursued  a  Scythian  division  as  far  as  the  Ta- 
nais.     Having  crossed  this  river,  he  travers- 
ed the  territories  of  the  Saurouatae  as  far  as 
the  Budini,  whose  cjty  he  burnt.     Beyond 
the  Budini  he  entered  upon  a  vast  desert,  and 
rejached  the  river  Oarus,  where  he  remained 
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some  considerable  time,  erecting  forts  upon 
its  banks.  Finding  that  the  Scythians  had 
disappeared,  he  left  these  works  only  half- 
finished,  turned  his  course  to  the  westward, 
and  advancing  by  rapid  marches,  entered 
Scythia,  where  he  fell  in  with  two  of  the 
divisions  of  the  enemy.  Pursuing  these,  he 
traversed  the  territories  of  the  Melauchlaeni, 
Androphagi,  andNeuri,  without  being  able  to 
bring  them  to  an  engagement.  Provisions 
failing,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  re- 
cross  the  Danube,  (rid.  Histiaeus,)  glad  to 
have  saved  a  small  portion  of  his  once  nu- 
merous army.  According  to  Renncl,  the 
Persian  monarch,  in  marching  against  the 
Scythians,  crossed  the  Danube  between  Ismail 
and  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Pruth, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Saratow  on  the  TFol- 
ga.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Darius  proceeded  as  far  as  this,  especially 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  time 
consumed  by  a  Persian  army  in  making  an 
expedition,  andthedifficulty  of  crossing  large 
and  rapid  rivers.  According  to  other  ac- 
counts, (Sirabo  7,  p.  305,)  Darius  only 
came  as  far  as  the  sandy  tract  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Tyras,  in  the  present  Bessa- 
rabia, where,  in  after  days,  Antigonus  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians,  with  his 
whole  army.  To  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of 
this  unfortunate  enterprise,  we  find  the  Per- 
sian monarch  shortly  after  undertaking  an 
expedition  against  India.  In  this  he  was 
more  successful,  and  conquered  a  part  of  the 
Fendjab ;  not,  however,  the  whole  country, 
as  some  modern  writers  erroneously  repre- 
sent. Some  time  after  this,  iVliletus  having 
revolted,  and  Aristagoras,  its  ruler,  having 
solicited  aid  from  the  Athenians,);  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence, they  sent  twenty  ships,  to  which 
the  Eretrians  added  five  more,  in  order  to 
requite  a  kindness  previously  received  from 
the  Milesians.  Aristagoras,  upon  this  suc- 
cour arriving,  resolved  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Sardis,  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
satrap.  Accordingly,  landing  at  Ephesus, 
the  confederates  marched  inland,  took  Sar- 
dis, and  drove  the  governor  into  the  citadel. 
Most  of  the  houses  in  Sanlis  were  built  of 
reeds ;  and  even  those  which  were  built  of 
brick,  were  roofed  with  reeds.  One  of  these 
was  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier,  and  immediately 
the  flame  spread  from  house  to  house,  and 
consumed  the  whole  city.  The  light  of  the 
conflagration  shewing  to  the  Greeks  the  great 
numbers  of  their  opponents,  who  were  begin- 
ning to  rally,  being  constrained  by  necessity 
to  defend  themselves,  as  their  retreat  was 
cut  off"  by  the  river  Pactolus,  the  former  re- 
tired through  fear,  and  regained  their  ships. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  Darius 
having  called  for  a  bow,  put  an  arrow  into  it 
and  shot  it  into  the  air,  with  these  words, 
"  Grant,  O  Jupiter,  that  I  may  be  able  to  re- 
venge myself  upon  the  Athenians."  After 
he  had  thus  spoken  he  commanded  one  of  his 
attendants  thrice  every  time  dinner  was  set 
before  him,  to  exclaim,  "master!  remember 
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the  Athenians."  Mardonius  the  king's  son- 
in-law  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
war.  After  crossing  the  Hellespont,  he 
marched  down  through  Thrace,  but  in  en- 
deavouring to  double  Mount  Athos,  he  lost 
300  vessels,  and  it  is  said  more  than  20,000 
men.  After  this  he  was  attacked  in  the  night 
by  the  Brygi,  who  killed  many  of  his  men, 
and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  defeating  and  reducing 
them  under  his  power,  but  his  army  Was  so 
weakened  by  these  circumstinces  that  he 
was  compelled  to  return  ingloriously  to  Asia. 
Darius,  more  animated  by  this  loss,  sent  a 
more  considerable  force,  under  the  command 
of  Datis  and  Artaphernes.  with  orders  to 
sack  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to 
send  to  him  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  in 
fetters.  The  Persians  took  the  isle  of  Naxos 
and  the  city  of  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  but  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Platseans  under  the  celebrated  Mil- 
tiades  at  Marathon.  Their  fleet  was  also 
completely  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prise Athens  after  the  battle,  vid-  Miltiades 
and  Marathon.]  Darius  was  not  dishearten- 
ed by  this  severe  blow,  but  he  resolved  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  person,  and  immediately 
ordered  a  still  larger  army  to  be  levied.  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  B.  C. 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age.  [This  sovereign  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  huma- 
nity, when  compared  with  the  generality  of 
eastern  despots.]  Herodot.  1,  2,  &c. — Diod. 
1. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. — Plut.inArist. — C.  JS'ep. 

in  Miltiad. The  second  king  of  Persia  of 

that  name,  was  also  called  Ochus  in  Persian, 
in  Greek  J^othus,  because  he  was  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  by  a 
concubine.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  mar- 
ried Parysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  am- 
bitious woman,  by  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  Amestris,  and  Cyrus  the  younger. 
He  carried  on  many  wars  with  success,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  his  generals  and  of  his  son 
Cyrus.  He  died  B.  C.  404,  after  a  reign  of 
19  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ar- 
taxerxes, who  asked  him  on  his  death-bed, 
what  had  been  the  guide  of  his  conduct  in 
the  management  of  the  empire,  that  he  might 
imitate  him  ?  The  dictates  of  justice  and  of 
religion,  replied  the  expiring  monarch.  Jus- 
tin. 5,  c.    11.— Diod.    12. The  third  of 

that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia,  sur- 
named  Codomanus.  The  eunuch  Bagoas 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  though  not  nearly 
allied  to  the  royal  family,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  be  subservipnt  to  his  will;  but  he  pre- 
pared to  poison  him  when  he  saw  him  des- 
pise his  advice,  and  aim  at  independence. 
Darius  discovered  his  perfidy,  and  made  him 
drink  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared 
against  his  life.  The  peace  of  Darius  was 
early  disturbed,  and  Alexander  invaded  Per- 
sia to  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks 
had  suffered  from  the  predecessors  of  Darius. 
[Darius  did  not  take  the  command  of  his  ar- 
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my  in  person,  until  after  the  battle  of  Grani- 
cus  had  been  fought,  and  Alexander  had  ad- 
vanced into  Cilicia.  He  then  proceeded  to 
meet  iiim  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  but  with 
a  force  ill  adapted  to  contend  with  such  an 
enemy.  He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  hazard 
a  battle,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of 
his  Greek  allies.  The  battle  at  Issus  w.s 
fsught,  and  Darius  took  the  command,  but 
fled  with  such  precipitation  that  he  left  l.-e- 
iiind  him  his  bow,  shield,  and  mantle.  His 
camp  was  plundered,  and  his  mother,  wife  and 
children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
la  vain,  after  this, did  Darius  supplicate  for  an 
accommodation ;  Alexander  went  on  in  the  ca- 
reer of  victory,  and  in  a  second  pitched  battle, 
at  Gaugamela,  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  (vid.  Arbela)  Darius  again  fought  and 
again  disgracefully  fled,  fie  now  lost  Baby- 
lon, Susa,  Persepolis,  and  all  his  treasures, 
and  sought  for  personal  safety  at  Ecbatana  ; 
but  his  misfortunes  had  alienated  the  minds 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  was  seized  by  Bessus, 
governor  of  Bactriana,  who  assumed  the  roy- 
al authority  in  his  stead.  Alexander  closely 
pursued  the  usurper  and  his  captive  beyond 
the  Caspian  straits.  On  reaching  the  camp 
of  Bessus  at  the  close  of  the  pursuit,  Darius 
was  found  extended  on  his  chariot,  pierced 
with  many  darts.]  He  asked  for  water,  and 
exclaimed,  when  he  received  it  from  the 
hand  of  a  Macedonian,  "  It  is  the  greatest  of 
my  misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  hu 
manity.  Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warm 
est  thanks  for  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
has  treated  my  wretched  family,  whilst  I  am 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  man  whom 
I  have  loaded  with  kindness."  These  w»rds 
of  the  dying  monarch  were  reported  to  Alex- 
ander when  he  came  up,  who  covered  the 
dead  body  with  his  own  mantle,  and  honour- 
ed it  with  a  most  magnificent  funeral.  The 
traitor  Bessus  met  with  a  due  punishment 
I'rom  the  conqueror,  who  continued  his  kind- 
ness to  the  unfortunate  family  of  Darius.  In 
Darius  the  empire  of  Persia  was  extinguish- 
ed 228  years  after  it  had  been  first  founded 
by  Cyrus  the  Great.     Diod.   ll.—Plut.  in 

Alex — Justin.   10,  11,  &c. — Curtius. A 

son  of  Xerxes,  who  married  Artaynta,  and 
was  killed  by  Artabanus.    Herodot.  9,  c.  108. 

— Diod.  11 A  son  of  Artaxerxes,  declared 

successor  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest 
prince.  He  conspired  against  his  father's 
life,  and  was  capitally  punished.  Plut.  in. 
Artax. 

[DarIccs,  a  Persian  coin  of  the  purest 
gold,  equal  to  20  Attic  silver  drachmae,  and 
of  which  consequently  5  went  to  a  Mina,  and 
300  to  a  Talent.  Rs  value  in  the  currency  of 
our  own  times  is,  however,  very  differently 
estimated  by  various  writers.  Reckoning 
the  Attic  drachma  equal  to  7|d.  sterling, 
which  is  the  ordinary  computation,  the  da- 
rick  will  be  equivalent  to  13s.  sterling,  want- 
ing one  penny.  If,  how^ever,  it  be  supposed 
equal  to  8J:d.  st.  tben  the  dariokwill  be  13s. 
9d.  sterling.  But  JVI.  Gosselin,  (Coray,  Plut. 
Parall.  5.  p.  446,)  estimates  it  at  about  28.4 


francs,  very  nearly  5  dollars  75  cents,  of  ouf 
currency  :  a  computation  which  appears 
much  too  large. — The  darick  had  on  one  side 
the  head  of  Darius,  whence  the  name  of  the 
coin,  and  on  the  reverse  an  archer  bending 
his  bow.  This  gave  rise  to  the  witticism  of  t 
Agesilaus,  who  said  that  he  had  been  driven 
out  of  Asia  by  thirty  thousand  archers,  mean- 
ing so  many  daricks  distributed  among  the 
Greek  cities  by  the  Persian  king.  Who  the 
Darius  was  from  whom  the  coin  received  its 
uame  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained. 
According  to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(Eccles.  389,)  and  also  Harpocration  and 
Suidas,  the  dacick  did  not  obtain  this  appella- 
tion from  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  from  a 
more  ancient  king  of  tlie  name  of  Darius. 
Hence  some  writers  are  led  to  infer  that  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  who  is  mentioned  by  Daniel, 
(c.  5,  v.  31,)  was  the  same  with  the  Cyaxares 
of  whom  Xenophon  speaks,  vid.  Pridtaux 
Hist.  Connect.  1.  2,  538. — Hutchinson,  ad 
Xen.  Cyrop.  5,  2,3. — Perizon.  ad,3£lian.  K. 
H.  1,  22.)  Wesseling,  however,  maintains 
the  contrary,  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
coin  in  question  to  the  son  of  Hystaspes  ;  1st, 
because  we  find  no  mention  made  by  the  ' 
Greeks  of  any  more  ancient  Darius  than  the 
one  just  alluded  to  ;  and  2d,  because,  as  the 
lineage  of  the  monarch  is  given  by  Herodo- 
tus, Dariue  the  son  of  Hystaspes  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  bore  the  name. 
Zeune  conjectures  (what  in  fact  seems  more 
than  probable)  that  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes, only  corrected,  and  gave  his  name 
to,  an  ancient  coinage  already  existing. — As 
regards  the  import  of  the  name  Darius  in 
Persian,  Herodotus  informs  us  that  it  signifi- 
ed, "  one  who  restrains,"  («§>«<»?.)  But  he  is 
at  variance  with  Hesycbius,  who  makes  it 
equivalent  to  pgw/^oc,  "  prudent.''  The 
scanty  remains  which  we  have  of  ancient 
Persian  have  prevented  the  ablest  oriental 
scholars,  such  as  Bochart,  Hyde,  Reland,  An- 
queti],  &c.  from  reconciling  this  discrepancy. 
vid.  Reland.  Dissert,  de  vet.  ling.  Pers.  sect. 
23,24,61.— .^nquetil.  Mem.  Acad.  Inscript. 
vol.  51,  V.  365,] 

[Dascylium,  acityof  Bithynia,  in  the  dis- 
trict Olympena,  placed  by  D'Anville  on  a 
lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Horisius, 
which  runs,  according  to  him,  into  thePropon- 
tis.  Mannert,  however,  locates  it  to  the  west 
of  the  motith  of  the  river  Gebes  or  Gelbes, 
and  makes  the  Horisius  flow  to  the  west  to- 
wards the  Rhyndacus.  This  city  is  named 
by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  Dascylium,  as  it  is 
here  given,  but  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  Dascylos. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of  My- 
sia  and  Phrygia  Minor  ;  hence  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cranicus,  Alexander  de- 
spatched Parmenio  to  take  possession  of  it, 
I'he  modern  name,  according  to  D'Anville, 
is  Diaskillo.] 

Datames,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor 
of  Caria,  and  a  distinguished  general  of  the 
armies  of  Artaxerxes.  [The  success  and 
high  merit  of  Datames  excited  the  envy  of 
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ilie  courtiers,  who  determined  to  ruin  him. 
Datames,  apprised  of  their  intentions,  resolv- 
ed to  be  beforehand  with  them  by  quitting 
the  king's  service  and  making  himself  inde- 
jjcudeut.]  He  was  treacherously  killed  by 
iVIithridates,  who  had  invited  him  under  pre- 
tence of  entering  into  the  )2iost  inviolable 
connection  and  friendship,  362  B.  C.  C. 
JS'ep.  in  Datum. 

Dataphernes,  one  of  the  friends  of  Bes 
sus.     After  the  murder  of  Darius,  he  betray 
ed   Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.     He  also 
revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  deli- 
vered up  by  the  Dalian.     Ctiii.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with 
aa  army  of  200,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
against  the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Arta- 
phernes.  lie  vi^as  defeated  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades,  and  some 
lime  after  put  to  death  by  the  Spartans.  This 
commander,  ia  the  exultation  which  he  felt 
on  occasion  of  his  first  success  in  reducing 
Naxos,  {vid.  Darius)  exclaimed  a?  »S'ofj.at  x^i 
Ti^7rofA3.t  KAi  ^etigo/i^atl  The  woid  ^ii^ouat 
is  a  barbarism,  for  the  Greeks  always  said 
X'^'g'^-  These  kinds  of  barbarisms  were  af- 
terwards called  Datisms.  vid.  Aristoph.  Pax. 
V.  290,  and  the  remarks  of  the  scholiast  on  v. 
288.]     C.  J^ep.  in  Milt. 

Datos,  [a  town  of  Europe,  which  after 
having  belonged  to  Thrace,  was  transferred 
to  Macedonia  when  the  empire  was  extended 
on  that  side.  It  was  situate  not  far  from  the 
coast,  to  the  north-east  of  Amphipolis,  and 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of 
Mount  Pangaeus.  It  stood  on  a  craggy  hill, 
having  a  forest  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south 
a  lake  or  marsh  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
sea.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  been  gather- 
ing flowers  here  when  she  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto,  (vid.  however,  Enna.)  This  place 
was  proverbially  rich,  on  account  of  the  mines 
of  gold  in  its  territory,  [t  was  at  first  called 
Crenides,  from  the  fountains  (Kg»v«ti)  which 
abounded  in  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built. 
Callistratus,  the  Athenian,  afterwards  gave  it 
the  name  of  Datos,  expressive,  as  some  sup- 
pose, of  the  abundance  which  prevailed  there. 
When  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  pos- 
session of  it,  he  fortified  it  and  called  it  Phi- 
lippi.J     Appian.  de  Civ. 

Daulis,  a  nymph  from  whom  the  city  of 
Daulis  in  Phocis,  anciently  called  Anacris, 
received  its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philo- 
mel^ and  Procne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh 
of  his  son,  and  hence  the  nightingale,  into 
which  Philomela  was  changed,  is  often  called 
Daulias  avis.  Ovid.  ep.  15,  v.  154. — Strab. 
9.— Pans.  10,  c.  Z.—Piol.  3,  c.  \5.—Liv.  32, 
c.  18.— P/t?i.  4,  c.  3. 

Daunia,  [a  country  of  Ital)-,  forming  a 
part  of  Apulia,  and  situate  on  the  coast  to 
the  north-west  of  Peucetia.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Daunus.]  Virg.  ^n.  8,  v.  14G  — 
Sil.  9,  v.  500, 1.  12,  V.  429.— Horat.  4,  od.  6, 
V.  27. 

Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae. 
He  came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where 
he  reigned  over  part  of  the  countrr,  whirh 
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from  him  was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still 
on  the  throne  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy. 
Ivid.  Diomedes.]     Ptol.  3,  c.  1. — Mela,  2,  c. 

4. — Slrab.  5. A  river  of  Apulia,  now  Ca- 

rapdle.     Horat.  3,  od.  30. 

Davcs,  a  comic  character  in  the  Audria  of 
Terence.  \yid.  Dacia.1  Horat.  1,  5a/.  10, 
v.   10. 

Decapolis,  [a  country  of  Palestine,  Ijing 
to  the  east  Hnd  south-east  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias. It  seems-  to  have  belonged  original!)'  lo 
the  possessions  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but 
was  afterwards  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Syria. 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  both  speak  of  it  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  latter  country.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  tin  cities 
(S'lKet.  Trohiii),  contained  in  it,  having  formed  a 
confederation  in  order  to  oppose  the  Asmo- 
naeao  princes,  by  whom  the  Jewish  nation 
was  governed  until  the  time  of  Herod.  The 
inhabitants  were  not  Jews,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  Grecian  origin.  These  ten  cities,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  were  Scythopolis,  Hip- 
pos, Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa,  Philadel- 
phia, Canatha,  Capitolias,  and  Gadora.  Pliny, 
instead  of  the  two  last,  gives  Damascus  and 
Raphana  ;  in  the  rest  his  account  agrees  with 
that  of  Ptolemy,  who  seems  more  worthy  of 
reliance  in  this  instance  than  the  Roman 
writer.]     Plin.  5,  c  18. 

Decebalus,  a  warlike  king  of  the  Daci, 
who  made  a  successful  war  against  Domitian. 
He  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  Domitian's 
successor,  and  he  obtained  peace.  His  active 
spirit  again  kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman 
emperor  marched  against  him,  and  defeated 
him.  He  destroyed  himself,  and  his  head 
was  brotight  to  Rome,  and  Dacia  became  a 
Roman  province  A.  D.  103.     Dio.&H. 

Deceleubi,  or  ea,  [now  Biula  Castro,  a 
small  village  of  Attica,  north-east  of  Athens, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cephisus.  It  was 
taken  and  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  19th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
from  it  they  greatly  annoyed  the  Athenians.] 

Decemviri,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute 
authority  among  the  Romans.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  patricians  raised  dissatisfaction 
among  the  plebeians;  who,  though  freed 
from  the  power  of  the  Tarquins,  still  saw 
that  the  administration  of  justice  depended 
upon  the  will  and  caprice  of  their  superiors, 
without  any  written  statute  to  direct  them, 
and  convince  them  that  they  were  governed 
with  equity  and  impartiality.  The  tribunes 
complained  to  the  senate,  and  demanded  that 
a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This  peti- 
tion was  complied  with,  and  three  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Athens,  and  to  all  the  other 
Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon, 
and  of  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of 
Greece.  Upon  the  return  of  the  commis- 
sioners, it  was  universally  agreed  that  ten 
new  magistrates,  called  Decemviri,  should  be 
elected  from  the  senate  to  put  the  project  in- 
to execution.  Their  power  was  at>solute; 
all  offices  ceased  after  their  election,  and  thoy 
presided  over  the  citv  with  regal  authority. 
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They  were  invested  with  the  badges  of  the 
consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  suc- 
ceeded by  turns,  and  only  one  %vas  preceiied 
by  (he  fasces,  and  had  the  power  of  assem- 
bling the  senate  and  conlii  niing  decrees.  The 
first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T. 
Genutius,  r.  Sextus,  Sp.  V'etuiius,  C.  Julius, 
A.Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Pluriatus,  T.Romu- 
lus, Sp.  Posthumius,  A.  U.  C  303.  Under 
them  the  laws  which  had  been  exposed  to 
public  view,  that  every  citizen  might  speak 
his  sentimen;s,  were  publicly  approved  of  as 
constitutional,  and  ratirleJ  by  the  priests  and 
augurs  in  the  most  solemn  and  religious  man 
ner.  These  laws  were  ten  in  number,  and 
were  engraved  on  tables  of  brass ;  two  were 
afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  leges  duodecim  ta- 
indarum,  and  leges  decemvirahs.  The  de- 
cemviral  power,  which  was  beheld  by  all 
ranks  of  people  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
■was  continued  ;  but  the  decemvirs  now  scon 
became  odious  ou  account  of  their  tyranny, 
and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to  ravish 
Virginia  was  followed  by  the  total  abolition 
of  the  office.  The  people  were  so  exasperat- 
ed against  them,  that  they  demanded  them 
from  the  senate,  to  burn  them  alive.  Con- 
suls were  again  appointed,  and  tranquillity 
ve-established  in  the  state.  [The  affair  of  the 
decemviri  is  involved  in  considerable  obscu- 
rity. A  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
subject  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  it  was 
an  artful  and  well  concerted  scheme  on  the 
part  of  the  nobility  to  regain  the  power  of 
which  they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  gra- 
dual encroachments  of  the  commons,  and  was 
only  frustrated  by  the  selfish  and  inordinate 
ambition  of  the  leading  agents.  In  Rome 
(far  earlier  in  its  origin  than  the  era  of  Ro- 
mulus,) the  patricians  seem  to  have  formed 
the  ruling  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  By  en- 
grossing all  the  power,  and  by  intermarriages 
among  themselves,  they  had  become  a  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  caste.  Perhaps  they  were 
so  even  from  their  very  origin,  since  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  des- 
cended from  some  sacerdotal  or  sacred  caste. 
especially  as  we  find  sacred  rites  attached  to, 
and  invariably  accompanying,  each  patri- 
cian gens,  and  as  all  the  sacerdotal  offices 
were  at  first  filled  by  none  but  persons  of  pa- 
trician rank.  The  early  inhabitants  along 
the  Tiber  would  seem  to  have  been  nothing 
less  than  vassals  of  this  higher  order,  a  rela- 
tion which  was  afterwards  softened  down  in- 
to that  of  patron  and  client  by  Romulus,  who 
appears  to  have  come  in  as  conqueror,  and 
was  finally  taken  oft"  by  those  who?e  power 
he  was  beginning  gradually  to  diminish,  [f, 
however,  the  lower  orders  of  the  early  popu- 
lation of  Rome  were  held  in  such  subjection 
and  dependence  by  the  higher  class,  it  was 
not  so  afterwards.  In  proportion  as  stran- 
gers, and  especially  Latins,  flocked  into  the 
city,  the  inferior  orders  began  to  throw  off 
their  subjection,  and  to  assume  a  more  inde- 
pendent tone.  The  Plebeian  order  now 
arose,  composed  in  a  great  inensuro  of  men 


strangers  to,  and  disposed  to  resist,  the  haugh- 
ty commands  of  the  patricians,  who  on  their 
side  wished  to  bring  matters  back  to  their 
ancient  footing.  Hence  the  secret  of  all  the 
contests  between  the  two  orders.  A  despe- 
rate effort  was  finally  made  by  the  patricians. 
The  people  had  been  clamorous  for  a  code  of 
laws,  a  demand  which  the  patrician?,  in 
whom  the  wholejudiciary  power  was  vested, 
and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws 
which  then  existed  was  confined,  had  always 
very  strenuously  opposed.  After  violent  al- 
tfrcations  between  the  two  orders,  the  patri- 
cians on  a  sudden  yielded  to  the  popular 
wish,  and  became  apparently  as  desirous  of  a 
code  of  laws  as  the  people  themselves  were  ; 
when,  however,  it  came  to  the  choice  of 
commissioners  who  should  be  sent  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  foreign  codes,  the 
nobility  insisted  that  all  three  deputies  should 
be  of  patrician  rank.  They  gained  their 
point,  and  three  of  their  own  ordsr  were 
sent.  That  these  deputies  actually  v/ent 
to  Greece  is  a  point  far  from  being  well  es- 
tablished. Indeed,  the  contrary  would  seem 
much  nearer  the  truth.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  the  authority  of  Florus,  Ora=iuj,  and 
Aurelius  Victor,  in  favour  of  the  Romaa 
laws  having  been  compiled  from  ihe  code 
of  Solon  ;  but,  on  ihe  other  hand,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  makes  mention  of  the  De- 
cemviri, and  of  the  laws  compiled  by  them, 
says  nothing  of  the  Romans  having  sent  to 
Athens  for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  none  of  the 
works  of  Cicero  is  any  account  given  of  this 
df  putation.  It  must  not  be  denied, however, 
that  Dion  Cassius  makes  Cicero  remark,  a 
little  after  the  death  of  Csesar,  that  their 
forefathers  had  not  disdained  to  borrow  some 
laws  from  .Athens  ;  and  Cicero  himself,  in  his 
treatise  "  on  laws",  speakmg  of  a  funeral  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  states  that  it  was  nearly 
all  borrowed  from  one  of  the  lav\s  of  SoIob. 
In  opposition  to  this,  however,  it  may  be 
urged  that  a  comparison  of  the  fragments  we 
possess  of  the  decem  viral  laws  with  the  code 
of  Solon,  shews  so  striking  a  discrepancy  in 
general,  as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  belief  that 
the  coincidences  mentioned  by  Cicero  are  to 
he  explained  on  other  and  different  grounds. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  Roman  code 
was  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  did  it  breathe 
so  little  of  the  spirit  of  Grecian  legislation, 
and  contain  so  many  things  peculiar  to  the 
Romans  and  foreign  to  the  Greeks'*  how 
came  it  that  Hermodorus  of  Ephesus,  who  is 
reported  to  have  interpreted  and  explained 
the  Attic  law-  to  the  Roman  commissioners, 
sed  many  Latin  terms,  such  as  auctoritas, 
libriprns,  assidwis  protelarnis,  and  many 
others,  for  which  there  were  no  equivalent 
expressions  among  the  Greeks  ?  But  the 
authority  of  Cicero  himsell  is  conclusive  on 
this  point.  He  hesitates'  not  to  rank  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables/rtr  above  those  of  Greece. 
''  It  IS  easy,''  he  observes,  "  to  perceive  how 
much  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  our  fore- 
fathers surpassed  that  of  other  nations,  if  you 
compare  our  laws   with  those    of  Lycurgus, 
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Draco,  and  Solon.  It  is  incredible  how  ill 
digested  and  almost  ridiculous  every  system 
of  civil  law  is,  excepting  our  own.  This  1 
repeal  every  day,  when  in  my  discourses  I 
prefer  the  wisdom  of  our  Romans  to  that  of 
other  men,  and  in  particular  of  the  Greeks." 
(Cic  <fe  Orrt(,  1,  C.44).  Is  this  the  language 
of  a  man  who  believed  that  the  decemviri 
had  been  indebted  for  the  code  which  they 
promulgated  to  the  legislators  of  Greece  .' — 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  whatever  admix- 
ture of  Grecian  laws  there  was  in  the  Ro- 
man code,  was  derivedfrom  Grecian  customs 
and  usages  prevalent  at  the  time  both  in  the 
vicinity  ol  Rome  and  m  the  city  itself,  whirh 
forms  one  of  the  arguments  against  the  com- 
monly received  notion  of  the  origin  of  Rome. 
This  city  was  in  a  great  degree  of  Grecian 
origin.  {rid.  Roma.)  To  these  Grecian 
customs  were  added  others  peculiar  to  the 
Romans.  These  last  were  in  fact  the  old 
Leges  RegicB,  which,  as  the  ancient  writers 
inform  us,  were  observed,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  not  as  written  law,  but  as 
customs.  The  patricians  might  well  be 
anxious  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  written 
laws,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  being  of  regal 
institution, that  they  breathed  more  or  lessof 
an  aristocratical  spirit.  Now  the  concur- 
rence of  the  nobility  in  the  views  of  the 
people,  as  regarded  a  code  of  laws,  appears 
to  have  been  all  a  preconcerted  plan.  They 
■wished  to  destroy  the  tribunician  power,  and 
bring  in  laws  which  would  tend  to  strengthen 
their  own  hands.  The  short  time  in  which 
the  decemviri  were  occupied  with  digesting 
the  code  in  question  shews  that  the  laws  had 
already  been  compiled  and  arranged  by  the 
patricians,  and  that  their  object  merely  was 
to  present  them  under  the  sanction  of  some 
esteemed  and  respected  name,  as  that  of  So 
Ion,  to  the  Roman  people.  The  very  conti 
nuance  of  the  decemviral  ofRce  shews  this  ; 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  expressly 
states  that  the  want  of  two  additional  tables 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  continue  the  office,  and 
crash  the  tribunician  power.  It  was  no  diffi- 
cult thing  for  the  patricians  to  impose  on  the 
lower  orders,  and  give  them  old  Roman  laws 
for  Athenian  ones,  especially  as  the  patricians 
■were  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  ancient  laws. 
The  whole  history  of  the  decemviri  would 
shew  that  until  a  short  time  previous  to  their 
abdication,  they  acted  with  a  full  understand 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  and  that 
even  towards  the  close  of  their  administra- 
tion, when  they  wanted  levies  of  troops,  the 
opposition  of  the  senate  waslittle  belter  than 
a  mere  farce.  Had  Appius  not  beeil  tempted 
to  play  the  tyrant,  and  to  endeavour  to  mono- 
polise too  large  a  portion  of  the  decemviral 
power,  the  plans  of  the  nobility  might  have 

had  a  successful  result.] [There  were  also 

military  decemviri;  and  on  various  emer 
gencies,  decemviri  were  created  to  manage 
and  regulate  certain  affairs  after  the  same 
manner  as  boards  of  commissioners  are  now 
appointed.  Thus,  there  were  decemviri  for 
conducting  colonies,  decemviri  who  officiated 
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as  judges  in  litigated  matters  under  the  prae- 
tor ;  decemviri  for  dividing  the  lands  among 
(he  veteran  soldiers ;  decemviri  to  prepare 
and  preside  at  feasts  in  honour  of  the  gods; 
decemviri  to  take  care  of  the  sacrifices ;  and 
decemviri  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books.  With 
regard  to  the  last  of  these,  however,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  number,  after  having 
been  originally  two,  and  then  increased  to 
lO,  was  subsequently  still  farther  increased 
to  15  and  16.     vid.  Sibyllae.] 

Decia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Deciusthe 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  443,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  re- 
pair the  fleets. 

Decius  Mrs,  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 
who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of 
his  country,  in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  338 
years  B.  C.  His  son  Decius  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, and  devoted  himself  in  like  manner 
in  his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting  against 
the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  B.  C.  296.  His  grand- 
son also  did  the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyr- 
rhus  and  the  Tarentines,  B.  C.  280.  This  ac- 
tion of  devoting  himself,  was  of  infinite  service 
to  the  state.  The  soldiers  were  animated  by 
the  example,  and  induced  to  follow  with  intre- 
pidity, a  commander,  who  arrayed  in  an  un- 
usual dress,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
gods  with  solemn  invocation,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  enemy  to  meet  his  fate. 
Liv.  8,9,  k.c.—Val.  Max.  5,  c.  (i.—Polyb.  2. 

—Vtrg.  JEn,  6,  v.  824- (Cn.  Metius,  Q. 

Trajanus,)  a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by  the 
emperor  Philip  to  appease  a  sedition  inMce- 
sia.  Instead  of  obeying  his  master's  com- 
mand he  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  [His 
disaffected  troops,  it  is  said,  forced  him  fo  this 
step.  The  emperor  immediately  marched 
against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Ve- 
rona, which  terminated  successfully  for  De- 
cius, and  Philip  was  either  slain  in  the  conflict 
or  put  to  death  after  he  fell  into  the  conque- 
ror's power.  This  took  place  A.  D.  249,  and 
from  this  period  is  dated  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Decius.  It  was  one  of  short 
duration,  about  two  years.  During  this,  how- 
ever, he  proved  a  very  cruel  persecutor  of 
the  Christians.  He  greatly  signalized  him- 
self against  the  Persians,  but  was  slain  in  an 
action  with  the  Goths,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions.  In  advancing  upon  them,  he 
was,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  en- 
tangled in  a  morass,  where  being  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  he  perished  under  a  shower  of 
darts,  A.  D.  251,  aged  50  years.] 

Decurio,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  a  decuria,  which 
consisted  of  ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part 
of  a  hirma,  or  the  30th  part  of  the  regular 
compliment  of  horse  allotted  to  each  legion, 
viz.  300.  [Each  decurio  had  an  opHo  or  depu- 
ty under  him. There  were  also  provincial 

magistrates  called  by  this  name.  The  colonies 
differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  they  had  almost  the  same  kind  of 
magistrates.     Their  two  cliief   magistrates 
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were  called  Duumviri ;  and  their  senators 
Decuriones,  because,  as  some  say,  when  the 
colony  was  first  planted,  every  tenth  man  was 
made  a  senator.  The  fortune  requisite  to  be 
chosen  a  decurio,  under  the  emperors,  was 
100,000  seslerlii.] 

Dkcumates  AGRi,  lands  in  Germany, 
[lying;  along  the  Danube,  in  the  vicmity  of 
Mens  Abnoba,]  which  paid  the  10th  part  of 
their  value  to  the  Romans.  Hence  the  name. 
Tacit.  G.  29. 

DejanIra,  a  daughter  of  CEneus,  king  of 
iEtolia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad- 
mirers, and  her  father  promised  to  give  her 
in  marriage  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  of  all  his  competitors,  Hercules 
obtained  the  prize,  and  married  Dcjanira,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children,  the  most  known 
of  whom  is  Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once 
travelling  with  her  husband,  they  were  stop 
ped  by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  EvenuE,and 
the  centaur  Nessus  offered  Hercules  to  con- 
vey her  safe  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  he 
ro  consented ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nessus  gain 
ed  the  bank,  than  he  attempted  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  Dejanira,  and  to  carry  her  away  in 
the  sight  of  her  husband.  Hercules,  upon 
this,  aimed  from  the  other  shore  a  poisoned 
arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally  wounded 
him.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  wished  to  avenge 
his  death  upon  his  murderer  ;  and  he  gave 
Dejanira  his  tunic,  which  was  covered  with 
blood,  poisoned  and  infected  by  the  arrow, 
observing,  that  it  had  the  power  of  reclaim 
ing  a  husband  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejani- 
ra accepted  the  present ;  and  when  Hercules 
proved  faithless  to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the 
centaur's  tunic,  which  instantly  caused  his 
death,  {vid.  Hercules.)  Dejanira  was  so 
disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
which  she  had  ignorantly  occasioned,  that  she 
destroyed  herself.  Ovid.  Met.  8  and  9  — 
Diod.  4. — Senec.  in  Hercul. — Hygin.  fab.  34. 
DeIdamIa,  a  daughter  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  son  called  pyr- 
rhus,  or  Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was 
disguised  at  her  father's  court  in  women's 
clothes,  under  the  name  of  Pyrrha.  Pro 
ferl.%  el.  9.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  13. 

Deioces,  a  son  of  Phraortes,  by  whose 
means  the  Medes  delivered  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as 
judge  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  great 
popularity  and  love  of  equity,  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  and  he  made  himself  absolute,  B. 
C.  700.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phra- 
ortes, after  a  reign  of  53  years.  He  built  Ec- 
batana,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  seven  different  walls,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  the  royal  palace.  [He 
reigned  43  years,  and  at  his  death  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes.]  Herodot.  1,  c. 
96,  &c. — Polymi. 

Deiotarus,  [wis  first  distinguished  as 
tetrarch  of  Galatia,  and  on  account  of  the 
eminent  services  which  he  performed  in  that 
station,  and  of  the  figure  which  he  made  in 
the  Mithridatic  war,  was  afterwards  appoint 
ed  to  the  throne  of  Armenia  Minor  by  Pom- 


pey,  which  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  In  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with 
Pompey,  and  on  that  account  was  depriv(?d 
of  his  Armenian  possessions  by  Caesar,  b^i'; 
allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  king  and  the 
other  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Shortly  after  this  he  was  accused  by 
his  grandson,  with  whom  he  was  at  open  va- 
riance, of  having  made  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Caesar,  when  the  latter  was  in  Asia.  Ci- 
cero ably  and  successfully  defended  him  be- 
fore CaJsar,  in  whose  presence  the  cause  was 
tried.  After  Caesar's  death,  he  recovered 
by  bribery  his  fortified  territories.  He  in- 
tended also  to  join  Brutus,  but  the-  general  (o 
whom  he  committed  his  troops  went  over  to 
Antony,  which  saved  him  his  kingdom.] 
Slrab.  12. — Lucan.  5,  v.  55. 

Deiphobe,  a  sibyl  of  Cumas,  daughter  of 
Giaucus.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  ^neas 
to  the  infernal  regions,  (nd.  Sibyllae.)  Firg. 
JEn.  6,  v.  36. 

Deiphobus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who,  after  the   death  of  his  brother    Paris, 
married  Helen.    His  wife  unworthily  betray- 
ed him,  and  introduced  into  his  chamber  her 
old  husband  Menelaus,  to  whom  she  wished 
to  reconcile  herself.     He  was  shamefully  mu- 
tilated uud  killed  by  Menelaus.  He  had  high- 
ly distinguished  himself  during  the  war,  espe- 
cially in  his  two  cambats  with   Merion,  and 
in  that  in  which  he  slew  Ascalaphus  son  of 
Mars.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  495.— Hcnifr.  //.  13. 
DEiPHONya  brother  of  Triptolemus,  son  of 
Celeus  and  Metanira.     When  Ceres  travell- 
ed over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  father's 
court,  and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and  bring 
him  up.     To  reward  the  hospitality  of  Ce- 
leus, the  goddess  began  to  make  his  son  im- 
mortal ;  and  every  evening  she  placed  him 
on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  whate- 
ver mortal  particles  he  still  possessed.     The 
uncommon    growth  of  Deiphon   astonished 
Metanira,  who  wished  to  see  what  Ceres  did 
to  make  him  so  vigorous.     She  was  frighten- 
ed to  see  her  son   on   burning  coals,  and  the 
shrieks  that  she  uttered  disturbed  the  mys- 
terious operations    of  the  goddess,  and  Dei- 
phon perished  in  the  flames.    ."Jpollod.  1,  c.  5. 
Delia,  a  festival   celebrated  every  fifth 
year  in  the  island  ofDelo?,in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo.    It  was  first  instituted   by  Theseus,  who, 
at  his  return   from   Crete,  placed   a  statue 
there,  which  he  had  received  from  Ariadne. 
At  the  celebration,  they  crowned  the  statue 
of  the  goddess   with  garlands,  appointed  a 
choir   of  music,   and   exhibited  horse-races. 
They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  [called  yiga-voc, 
i.  e.  the  crane,']  in  which  they   imitated,  by 
theii'    motions,  the   various  windings  of  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  from   which  Theseus   had 
extricated  himself  by    Ariadne's   assistance. 

There  was  also   another  festival  of  the 

same  name,  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted  by  The- 
seus, who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete,  made 
a  vow  that  if  he  returned  victorious,  he 
would  yearly  visit,  in  a  solemn  manner, 
the  temple  of  Delos.  [Thucydides,  however, 
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gives  a  different  accouut.     vid.  Delos.]     Thr- 
persons  employed  in    this  annual  procession 
•were  called  Deliastm  and  Theori.     The  shi.. 
the  same  which  carried   Theseus,  was  calif 
Theoria   and   Delias.     When    the   ship  wa- 
leady  for   the   voyage,  the   priest   of  Apollo 
solemnly    adorned   the   stern   with  garland  . 
and  an  universal  lustration  was  made  allovo' 
the   city.     The   T/ieori   were   crowned   with 
laurel,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  arm- 
ed with  axes,  in  commemoration  of  T'leseus. 
who  had  cleared  the   way  from   Trcezene  to 
Athens,  and  delivered  the  country  from  rob 
bers.     When  the  ship  arrrived  at  Delos,  they 
offered  solemn  sacrifices   to   the   god    of  the 
island,  and  celebrated  a  festival  in  his  honour 
After  this,  they   retired  to   their  ship,   and 
sailed  back  to   Athens,  where  all  the  people 
of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet  them.  Eve 
ry  appearance  of  festivity  prevailed   at  their 
approach,  and  the  citizens  opened  their  doors, 
and   prostrated  themselves  before  the  Delias 
tae,  ftsthey  walked  in  procession.     [The  be 
ginning  of  the   voyage   was  computed  from 
the  time  that  the  priest  of  Apollo  first  adorn- 
ed the  stern  of  the   ship    with    garlands,  ac 
cording  to  Plato,  and   from  that   time   they 
began  to  cleanse  and  lustrate  the  city.     Dur- 
ing this  period,  up  to  the  time  of  the  vessel'? 
return,  it  was  held  unlawful  to  put   any  con- 
demned person  to  death,  which  was  the  rea- 
son that  Socrates  was   reprieved   for  thirty 
days  after  his  condemnation,  as  we  learn  from 
Plato  and   Xenophon.     With  regard  to   the 
sacred  vessel  itself,  it  was  preserved  by   the 
Athenians   to  the    time  of  Demetrius  Phale 
reus,   they  restoring   always   what  was   de- 
cayed, and  changing  the  old  rotten  planks  for 
others  that  were  new  and  entire  ;  so  that    i( 
furnished  the  philosophers  with  matter  ofdi?- 
pute,'"whether,  after  so  many  repairs  and  al- 
terations, it  still   remained  the  same  identical 
ship,  and  served  as  au  instance  toillustrate  the 
opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  body  still 
remained  the  same  numerical  substance,  not- 
withstanding the  continual  decay  of  old  parts 
and  acquisition  of  new   ones,  through  the  se- 
veral stages  of  life.  For  this  reason  Callima- 
chus  calls  its  tackle   (nH^movTn)  ever  living.] 
Xenophon,   Memor.    &   in    Conv. — Pluf.    in 
Phxd. — Senec.  ep.  70. 

Dklia,  a  surname  for  Diana,  because  she 
Was  born  in  Delos.      Viro;   Eel  3,  v.  67. 

DklIum,  [a  town  of  Boeotia,  situate  on  th 
sea-coast,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Tanagra  and  Attica,  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Asopus.  The  Athenians  were  defeateil 
here  by  the  Bajotians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  B.  C.  421.     Thuc^d..  4.  c.  lOO.J 

Delius,  a  surnaiDe  of  A rollo,  because  he 

was    born    in  Delos. Q'lint.  an  officer  of 

Antony,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  cite  Cleo- 
patra before  his  master,  advised  her  to  mako 
her  acpearance  in  the  most  captivating  at 
tire.  The  plan  succeeded.  He  afterward- 
abao  'oued  his  frieud,  and  fled  to  AiIgustu^^ 
who  received  him  ivith  great  kindness.  Ho- 
race has  addressed  2  od.  3,  to  him.  Pint,  in 
.'inton. 
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Delmatius,  V\.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Coa- 
-  antine  the  Great,  honoured  witli  the  title  of 
Caesar,  and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace.  Ma- 
■edonia,  and  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were 
iiiiaMe  to  save  him  from  a  violent  death,  and 
li.    was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  &c. 

Delminicm,  [the  ancient  capital  of  Dal- 
■natia,  situate  inland,  to  the  east  of  the  ri- 
V  f'r  Naro.J 

Delos,  [an    island   of  the  .?^gean,   situate 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Cyflades.  This  is- 
land was  called  also  Asteria,  Pelasgia,  Chla- 
mydias, Lagia,  Pyrpilis,  Scythias,  Mydia,  and 
Ortygia.    It  was  named  Ortygia  from   ogrv'c,, 
a  fjuail,  and  Lagia  from  Aet^a-c  a  hare,  the  island 
formerly  abounding  with  both  these  animals. 
On  this  account,  according  to   Strabo,  it  was 
not  allowed  to   have  dogs   at  Delos,  because 
they   destroyed  the   quads  and  hares.     The 
name  Delos    is   commonly  derived    from   Sn- 
>i(!f ,  manifest,  in  allusion  to  the  island  having 
floated    under   the  surface   of  the   sea   until 
made  to  appear  and  stand  firm  by  order  of 
IVpptune.     This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  Latona,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  de- 
livery, and  could  find  no  asylum  on  the  earth, 
it  having  been  bound  by  an  oath  by  Juno  not 
to  receive  her :    as    Delos   at  the  time  was 
floating  beneath  the  waters  it  was  not  consi- 
dered to  be  bound  by  this  oath.     Pliny  quotes 
among   others  Aristotle,  who  pretends   that 
the  name  was  given  to   it  because  it  rose  un- 
expectedly out    of  the  sea,  and  appeared  to 
view.     Many  other  opinions  have  been   ad- 
vanced respecting  its  origin.  According,  how- 
ever, to  Olivier,  it  is  at  the  present  day  every 
here  schistous  or  granitical,  exhibiting  no 
trace  of  a  volcano,  and  nothing  that  can   ex- 
plain by  the  laws  of  physics   the    wonders 
which  the  Greeks  have    transmitted   to   us 
respecting  it.]     The  island  is  celebrated  for 
the  nativity  of  Apollo  and  Diana;  and  the  so- 
lemnity with  which  the  festivals  of  these  dei- 
ties were  celebrated  there  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  the  conti- 
nent, is  well  known.     One  of  the   altars  of 
Apollo  in  the  island  was  reckoned  among  the 
seven  wonders   of  the   world.     It  had  been 
erected  by  Apollo,  when  only  four  years  old, 
and   made  with  the  horns  of  goats  killed  by 
Diana  on  mount  Cynthus.     It  was  unlawful 
lo  sacrifice   any  living  creature   upon   that 
altar,  which  was  religiously  kept  pure  from 
blood  and  every   pollution.     The  whole  isl- 
•^nd  of  Delos  was  held  in  such  veneration, 
hat  the  Persians,  vsho  had  pillaged  and  pro- 
faned all  the  temples  of  Greece,  never  offer- 
ed violence  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  res- 
pected  it  with    the   most  awful   reverence. 
^lDoUo   delivered  there   oracles   during  the 
summer,  in  aplain  manner,  without  any  am- 
biguity or  obscure  meaning,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance some  will  have  the  name  of  the 
island  to  he  derived.    [The  winter  residence 
of  the    God  was   at    Patara  in  Lycia.     The 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  an  oracle,  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratus,  to  purify  Delos,  which 
they  did  by  causing  all  the  dead  bodies  to  be 
taken  uo  which  had  been  buried  there,  and 
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removed  from  all  places  within  view  of  the 
temple.  In  the  6th  year  of  the  Peloponnesi- 
aa  war  they,  by  the  advice  of  aa  oracle,  pu- 
rified it  anew,  by  carrying  all  the  dead  bo- 
dies to  the  neighbouring  islaad  of  Rhenasa, 
where  they  were  interred.  After  having 
done  this,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  pollut- 
ed for  tlie  time  to  come,  they  published  an 
edint,  that  for  the  future  no  person  should 
be  suffered  to  die,  nor  any  woman  to  be 
brought  to  bed  iu  the  ishmd.  but  that  when 
death  or  parturition  approached, they  should 
be  carried  over  into  Riientea.  In  memory  of 
this  purification,  it  is  said,  the  Athenians  in- 
stituted a  solemn  quinquennial  festival,  vid. 
]Jelia.  The  Athenians  afterwards  drove  out 
all  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  were  them- 
selves subsequently  expelled  by  Mithridates, 
who  lost  it  to  the  Romans.  It  is  now  cover- 
ed with  ruins  and  rubbish,  so  as  to  admit  of 
little  orno  culture.  IJelos  and  Rhenaea  are 
now  called  Sdili.'\  Strab.  Sand  \Q.—  Ovid. 
Mel.  5,  V.  329, 1.  6,  v.  ?i32.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Plut.  de  Solert.  Aniin.  k.c. — 
Thucyd.  3,  4,  &:c. —  ^^irg.  ^n-  3,  v.  73. — 
Plol.  3,  c.  15. — Callim.  ad  Del, — Claudian. 
de  4,  Cons.  Hon. 

Delphi,  [a  small  but  important  city  of 
Fhocis  in  Greece,  situate  on  the  south-west 
side  of  mount  Parnassus,  and  built  iu  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  no  defence  from 
walls,  but  was  rendered  secure  by  the  rocky 
and  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain.  The 
circuit  of  the  city  was  only  sixteen  stadia,  but 
there  were  numerous  buildings  scattered  over 
different  parts  of  the  vicinity.  It  was  called 
also  Pytho,  from  the  serpent  Python  v/hich 
was  slain  there  by  Apollo,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  received  its  name  Del/ihi  from 
Delphus,  a  son  of  the  same  deity.  Others  de- 
rive the  name  from  oi(rsx?ot?we?/ir<7i,  because 
Apollo  and  his  brother  Bacchus  were  both 
worshipped  there,  each  havingoneof  the  two 
summits  of  Parnassus  sacred  to  him.  Others 
deduce  it  from  the  Arabic  telb,  to  seek  or  in- 
quire.] Some  have  also  called  it  Parna':sia 
Nape,  the  valley  of  Parnassus.  It  was  lamous 
for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  an  oracle  cele- 
'brated  iu  every  age  and  country.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  oracle,  though  fabulous,  is  describ- 
ed as  something  wonderful.  A  number  ofgoats 
that  were  feeding  on  mount  Parnassus  came 
near  a  place  which  had  a  deep  and  long  per- 
foration. The  steam  which  issued  from  the 
hole  seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and  they 
played  and  frisked  about  in  such  an  uncom- 
mon manner,  that  the  goatherd  was  tempted 
to  lean  on  the  hole,  and  see  what  mysteries 
the  place  contained.  He  was  immediately 
seized  with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  his  expressions 
were  wild  and  extravagant,  and  passed  for 
prophecies.  This  circumstance  was  soou 
known  about  the  country,  and  many  experi 
enced  the  same  enthusiastic  inspiration.  The 
place  was  revered,  and  a  temple  was  soon 
after  erected  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  a  city 
built.  [The  Amphictyones,  in  after  days, 
divided  their  meetings  between  this  place 
and  Anthela  dear  Thermopvlaj.  The  ori- 
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ginal  temple  at  Delphi  was  a  hut  made  of 
laurel  boughs  :  afterwards,  as  the  wealth   of 
the   oracle  increased,   a  more    commodious 
edifice  was  erected.     This  was  destroyed   by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Amphicty- 
ones contributed  300  talents  towards  erecting 
a  new  one.  The  city  of  Delphi  bore  a  fourth 
part   of  the   whole  expense,   the   remainder 
was   obtained    from   private    contributions. 
When  it   is  said,  however,   by  the   scholiast 
on  Pindar.  (Pyth.  7,  v.  9,)  that   the  Alcma3- 
onidse  offered  to  rebuild  it  themselves,  it  can 
only   mean  that  they  intended  contributing 
a  large   sum    for     tliis   purpose  :    the     cobt 
of    erecting  the    entire   building    would    be 
far  beyond  the  resources  of  a   single  family. 
This   third   temple  was  Rgaiu  burnt   in  the 
first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad,  and  the  Am- 
phictyones again  rebuilt  it  from  the  treasures 
which  had  there  accumulated.     This  is  the 
edifice  Pausauias   saw  in  the  second  century 
after  the  Christian  era.]     According  to  some 
accounts,  Apollo  was  not  the  first  who  gave 
oracles  there  ;  but  Terra,  Neptune,  Themis, 
and  Phcebe,  were    in  possession  of  the   place 
before  the  sou  of  Latona.     The  oracles  were 
generally  given  in  verse  ;  but  when   it   had 
been  sarcastically  observed   that  the  god  and 
patron  of  poetry  was  the  most  impeifect  poet 
in  the  world,   the  priesiess  delivered  her  an- 
swers in  pro:e.    [The  answers  of  this  oracle 
were  famed  for  their  studied  and  dexterous 
ambiguity,  vid.  Croesus  and  Pyrrhu?.]     The 
oracles  were  always  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called   Pythia.   (vid.   Pythia.)     It  was  cus- 
tomary for  those  who   consulted  the   oracle 
to  make  rich  presents  to  the  god  of  Delphi  ; 
and   no  monarch  distinguished  himself  more 
by  his  donations  than  Crossus.     This  sacreJ 
repositoi-y  of  o])ulence  was   often  the  object 
of  plunder  ;  and  the  people  of  Phocis  seized 
10,000  talents  from  it.     [This  sum  will  €qual 
1,937,500    pounds   sterling.      Yet,   notwith- 
standing this,   there  were  so  many  materials 
left  for  the  plunder   of  more   powerful    rob- 
bers,  that  neither    Sylla,  nor  Nero,  who   at 
once    transported     500    brazen    images    to 
Rome,  could   exhaust   the  sacred  treasury. 
A  very  large  collection  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  ancient  painting  and  sculpture, 
together  with  the  sacred  temples  themselves, 
remained  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Pausa- 
nias,  who  must   have  visited  Delphi  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  the  oracle  had  fallen 
into  contempt.     For  the  power  of  Apollo  did 
not  long  survive  the  Grecian  confederacy  to 
which  it   had   owed   its    importance ;     and 
though  the  Pythia  was  consulted  by  Nero, 
and  was  once  heard  to  speak   in  the  days  of 
Julian,  yet   her    responses  were  disregarded 
long  before  the  days  of  Cicero,  and  had  be- 
^un  to  yield  to  the  Sibyllme  books,  the  aus- 
pices, and  the  observers  of  omens  and  astro- 
logical signs,  brought  into  repute  by  the  pre- 
valence of  Roman   superstition.     It  was  net 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  which  preserved  so 
many  monuments  of  ancient  art  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  first  Latin  conquerors  of  Greece, 
but  rather  an  ignorance  of  their  true  valua 
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The  gold,  the  silver,  and  even  the  brazen 
ornaments  of  the  temple  were  stripped  by 
successive  plunderers,  but  the  marbles  were 
spared,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  may  be 
believed  to  have  been  crushed  under  the  fall- 
ing fragments  of  the  mountain,  or  sunk  into 
the  ground.  It  is  reserved  for  posterity  to  re 
cover  many  of  them,  and  among  the  rest 
perhaps,  the  famed  "  navel  of  the  earth,'* 
which  was  shewn  here,  made  of  stone.  Eve- 
ry nation  in  the  infancy  of  their  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  suppose  themselves  as  place'l 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth's  surface  :  such  also 
was  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  with  respect  to 
Delphi,  and  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  ascertained 
the  fact  by  letting  fly  two  eagles  from  the 
eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  world. 
which  met  here  in  their  course.  One  only  of 
the  masteri  ieces  which  adorned  this  sacred 
place  can  be  said  now  to  remain  ;  but  (hat 
is  by  far  the  most  ancient,  and  the  best  au- 
thenticated Grecian  relic  at  present  in  exis- 
tence. The  triple-twisted  serpentine  column 
of  brass,  whose  three  heads  supported  the 
tripod  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  Apollo 
after  the  battle  of  Plataja,  is  still  to  be  seen, 
though  mutilated,  in  the  spotto  which  it  was 
conveyed  from  Delphi  by  Constantine,  to 
adorn  the  hippodrome  of  his  new  capital. 
The  column,  as  much  of  it  as  appears  above 
"•round,  is  now  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  of  a  proportionate  thickness.  Us  hol- 
low, and  the  cavity,  have  been  filled  with 
stones  by  the  Turks.  The  Castalian  foun- 
tain still  exists.  It  is  a  small  stream  trick 
1  nj;  down  the  crags  of  a  large  chasm  into  a 
stone  basin,  overflowing  whose  margin,  and 
enlarged  in  its  progress  by  other  rills,  it  falls 
over  the  rocks  into  the  valley  beneath.  In 
this  basin  the  Pythia  used  to  bathe  before 
she  ascended  the  sacred  tripod.  No  traces, 
however,  of  the  sacred  aperture  remain. 
CaslrU  a  small  mud  town,  situate  a  little  to 
the  east  of  a  circular  hollow  in  the  moun- 
tain, is  supposed  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  site 
of  ancient  Delphi.  Around  it  are  the  rows 
of  seats  belonging  to  the  Pythian  stadium. 
Delphi  was  attempted  to  be  plundered  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  as  well  as  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  but  both  were  repulsed,  and  did 
not  dare  to  advance  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains.  The  same  object  of  security  in- 
duced the  Greeks  to  place  their  other  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  which 
modern  travellers  represent  as  nothing  more 
than  one  mass  of  rugged  rocks.]  Apollon, 
2,  V.  lOG.—Diod.  16.— Plut.  de  Deffct.  Orac. 
Szc.—Paus.  10,  c.  6,  kc.—Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
IQd.—Strab.  9. 

DelphIcus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from 
the  worship  paid  to  his  divinity  at  Delphi. 

DelphInia,  festivals  at^^gina,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  of  Delphi. 

Delphfs,  a  son  of  Apollo  who  built  Del- 
phi, and  consecrated  it  to  his  father.  The 
name  of  his  mother  is  differently  mentioned. 
She  is  called  by  some  Celseno,  by  others  Me- 
laeae  daughter  ofCephis,  and  by  others  Thyas 
itaoght^r  of  Castalius,  the  first  who  was 
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priestess  to  Bacchus.     Hygin.   161. — Paus. 
10.  c.  6. 

Delta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received 
that  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form 
of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  A. 
It  lies  between  the  Canopic  and  Pelusiac 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  begins  to  be  formed 
where  the  river  divides  itself  into  several 
streams.  It  has  been  formed  totally  by  the 
mud  and  sand  which  are  washed  down  from 
the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  tradition.  [The  opinion 
that  the  Delta  has  been  formed  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  slime  or  soil,  in  consequence  of 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile,  is  now 
very  generally  received  by  naturalists,  but  is 
liable  to  several  very  strong  objections  from 
chronology.  [rid.  Mediterraneum  Mare.] 
In  the  time  of  Moeris,  500  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Delta  appeared  in  its  in- 
fancy. Eight  cubits  were  then  sufficient  to 
overflow  it  in  its  whole  extent.  When  Hero- 
dotus visited  Egypt,  15  cubits  were  necessa- 
ry to  cover  all  iLower  Egypt,  but  the  Nile 
then  overflowed  the  country  for  the  space  of 
two  day's  Journey  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Delia.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  15  cubits 
produced  the  same  effect.  In  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  power,  the  favourable  number  was 
17.  At  this  time,  18  are  the  measure  of 
-rtbundance.  But  the  inundationno  longer  ex- 
tends over  the  Lower  Egypt  ;  its  progress  is 
stopped  at  Cairo.  The  mud  which  has  accu- 
mulated on  the  Delta  keeps  it  free  from  the 
inundation  ;  banks  being  raised  to  oppose,  or 
canals  cut  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  waters. 
It  is  now  90  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt.]  Cas.  Alex. 
c.  Ti.—Strab.  15  and  Vl.—Herodot.  2,  c.  13, 

DEMADES,a^wthenian,  who.  from  a  sailor, 
became  an  eloquent  orator,and  obtained  much 
influence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  by  Philip,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  favour  of  that 
prince,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He 
was  put  to  death,  with  his  son,  on  suspicion 
of  treason,  B.  C.  322.  One  of  his  orations  is 
extant,     JDiod.  16  and  17. — Plut.  in  Dem. 

Demaratus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ariston  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  526. 
He  was  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleome- 
nes.  his  royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate. 
He  retired  into  Asia,  and  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  king  of  Persia. 
When  the  Persian  monarch  made  prepara- 
tions to  invade  Greece,  Demaratus,  though 
persecuted  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  informed 
them  of  the  hostilities  which  hung  over  their 
head.     Herodot,  5,  c.  75,  &c.  1.  6,  c.  50,  &.c. 

A  rich  citizen  of  Corinth,  of  the  family 

of  the  Bacchiadse.  When  Cypselus  had 
usurped  the  sovereign  power  of  Corinth,  De- 
maratus, with  all  his  family,  migrated  tojlta- 
ly,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii,  658  years  before 
Christ.  His  son,  Lucumon,  was  king  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus.     Dtonys.  Hal. 

Demetria.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres. 
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called  by  the  Greeks  Demeter.  It  was  then 
customary  for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to 
lash  themselves  with  whips  made  with  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians  had  a  solemni- 
ty of  the  same  name  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

Dkmetrias,  [a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
Pelasgicus  or  Pagasseus  Sinus,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Onehestus.  It  was  built  by 
Demetrius    Poliorcetes,  and   is     now  called 

f^olo. A    town  of  Syna,  near  the  coast, 

south-east  of  Aradus.  It  is  now  Akkcr. A 

town  of  Asia,  south-east  of  Arbelia,  now  Kcr- 
kourk.     It  is  called  Corcara  by  Ptolemy.] 

Demetrius,  a  sou  of  Antigonus  and  Stra- 
tonice,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  destroyer  of 
towns.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria. 
He  was  defeated  near  Gaza  ;  but  he  soon  re- 
paired his  loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  2F>0  ships  to  Athens,  and  re- 
stored the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  freeing 
them  from  the  power  of  Cassander  and  Pto- 
lemy, and  expelling  the  garrison  which  was 
stationed  there  under  Demetrius  Phalereu 
His  reception  at  Athens,  after  these  victories, 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  servility  ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  not  ashamed  to  raise  al- 
tars to  him  as  to  a  god.  and  to  consult  his 
oracles.  [He  afterwards  (ought  a  great  na- 
val battle  with  Ptolemy  off  Cyprus,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated  and  fled  with  eight  ships 
out  of  130  with  which  he  commenced  the  ac- 
tion, and  all  his  numerous  train,  servants, 
friends,  wives,  money,  and  machines,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Demetrius  subse 
quently  went  to  war  with  the  Rhodi^ins,  and 
in  pressing  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  displayed  h 
mechanical  genius  in  the  construction  of  new 
and  formidable  machines.  The  Athenian 
having  negotiated  a  peace  between  him  and 
the  Rhodians,  called  him  to  their  aid  against 
Cassander,  whom  he  defeated  at  Thermopy 
lae.]  This  uncommon  success  raised  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  successors  of  Alexander  ;  and 
Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  united 
to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his  son.  Their  hos 
tile  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  Aatigo 
nus  was  killed  in  the  battle  ;  and  Demetrius, 
after  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephesus.  His  ill 
success  raised  him  many  enemies  ;  and  the 
Athenians,  who  had  lately  adored  him  as  a 
god,  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  He 
soon  after  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lysima 
chus,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage.  Athens  now  laboured  under  ty- 
ranny ;  and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and  par- 
doned the  inhabitants.  The  loss  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  recalled  him  from  Greece, 
and  he  established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  by  the  murder  of  Alexander  the 
son  of  Cassander.  Here  he  was  continually 
at  war  with  the  neighbouring  states  ;  and  the 
superior  power  of  his  adversaries  obliged  him 
to  leave  Macedonia,  after  he  had  sat  on  the 
throne  for  seven  years.  He  passed  into  Asia 
and  attacked  some  of  the  provinces  of  Lysi 


machus  with  various  success  ;  but  famine 
and  pestilence  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Se- 
leucus for  support  and  assistance.  He  met 
with  a  kind  reception,  but  hostilities  were 
soon  begun ;  and  after  he  had  gained  some 
advantages  over  his  son-in-law,  Demetrius 
was  totally  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  brcame  an  easy  prey  to  the 
enemy.  Though  he  was  kept  in  confinement 
by  his  son-in-law,  yet  he  maintained  himself 
like  a  prince,  and  passed  his  time  in  hunting 
and  in  laborious  exercise.  His  son  Antigonus 
offered  Seleucus  all  his  possessions,  and  even 
his  person,  to  procure  his  father's  liberty ; 
but  all  proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius 
died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  cc^^- 
finement  of  three  years,  286  B.  C.  His  re- 
mains were  given  to  Antigonus,  and  honour- 
ed with  a  splendid  funeral  pomp  at  Corinth, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrius.  His  pos- 
terity remained  in  possession  of  the  Macedo- 
nian throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  Denr.etrius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  for  his  fondness  of 
dissipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and 
his  love  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  has  been  commended  as  a 
great  warrior  ;  and  his  ingenious  inventions, 
his  warlike  engines,  and  stupendous  machines, 
in  his  war  with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his 
claims  to  that  perfect  character.  He  has 
been  blamed  for  his  voluptuous  indulgen- 
cies ;  and  his  biographer  observes,  that  no 
Grecian  prince  had  more  wives  and  concu- 
j  bines  than  Poliorcetes.  His  obedience  and 
reverence  to  his  father  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  Anti- 
igonus  ordered  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign 
[  prince  particularly  to  remark  the  cordiality 
iand  friendship  which  subsisted  between  him 
and    his   son.     Plul.   in  vild.—  Diod.    17. — 

\Jiislin.  1,  c.  i7,  &c. A  prince  who  suc- 

Iceeded  his  father  Antigonus  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  reigned  1 1  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Antigonus  Doson.     Justin.  26, 

c   2. — Polyb.  2. A  son  ol    Philip  king  of 

Macedonia,  delivered  as  an  hostage  to  the 
Romans.  His  modesty  delivered  his  father 
from  a  heavy  accusation  laid  before  the  Ro- 
man senate.  When  he  returned  to  Macedo- 
nia, he  was  falsely  accused  by  his  brother 
Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  his  father  too  credulously  consented  to 
his  death,  B.  C.  180.  Liv.  40,  c.  20.— Justin. 

32,  c.  2. A  prince   surnamed    Soter,  was 

son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  father 
gave  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  deceased  monarch's  brother,  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  usurpation 
displeased  Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at 
Rome;  he  procured  his  liberty  on  pretence  of 
going  tc  hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the 
troops  received  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
B.C.  162.  Heputtodealh  Eupator  and  Ly- 
sias.  and  established  himself  on  his  throne  br 
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rruelty  and  oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the  I 
son  of  Antiochiis  Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the 
crown  ol"  Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius  in  a 
battle  in  the  12th  year  of  his   reign.     Strab.l 

IQ.—Jlfjvian.—Juslin.  34,  c.  3. The  2d,  I 

surnatned  Ni.cator,  or  Conqictrur,  was  son  of 
Soter,  to  whom  he  succeeded  by  the  assibi- 
ance  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  after  he  had 
driven  out  the  usur|)er  Alexander  Bala,  B. 
C.  146.  He  nijirried  Cleopatra,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  ;  who  was  before  the  wile  of  thi 
expelled  monarch.  Demetrius  gave  himself 
up  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  sufl'er 
ed  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  t)y  his  favour- 
ites. At  that  time  a  pretended  son  of  Bala, 
callpd  Diodorus  Tryphou,  seized  a  part  of 
Syria  ;  and  Demetrius,  lo  oppose  his  antago- 
nist, made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and 
inarched  into  the  east,  where  he  was  taken 
by  the  Parthians.  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogyne  in  raar- 
jiage;  and  Cleopatra  was  so  incensed  at  this 
new  connexion,  that  she  gave  herself  up  to 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
married  him.  Sidetes  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  and  Dejnetrius  regain- 
ed the  possession  of  his  kingdom.  His  pride 
and  oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  his 
subjects  asked  a  king  of  the  house  of  Seleu- 
cus,  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt ; 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The 
gates  were  shut  up  against  his  approach  \>\ 
Cleopatra;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  ofthp 
governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
protection.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the 
thr.me,  B.  C.  127.     Juslin.  36, h-c.—Appian. 

de  Bell.  Syrr. — Joseph. The  3d,  surnamcd 

EuctTus,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus. 
After  the  exampleof  his  brother  Philip,  who 
had  seized  Syria,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Damascus,  B.  C  93,  and  soon  after  obtained 
a  victory  over  his  brother.  He  was  taken 
in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians,  and  died  in 
captivity.  Joseph.  1. Phalereus,  a  disci- 
ple of  Theophrastus,  who  gained  such  an  in- 
fluence over  the  Athenians,  by  his  eloquence 
and  the  puritj'  of  his  manner?,  that  he  was 
elected  decennial  archoo,  B.  C.  317.  He  so 
embellished  the  city,  and  rendered  himself  so 
popular  by  his  niunifieence,  that  the  Athe- 
nians raised  360  brazen  statues  to  his  honour. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  popularity,  his  en- 
emies raised  a  sedition  against  him,  and  h( 
■was  condemned  to  death,  and  all  his  statues 
thrown  down,  after  he  had  governed  the 
city  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation  for 
10  years.  Pie  fled  without,  concern  or  morti- 
fication to  the  cotnt  of  Ptolemy  [Soier  . 
wdiere  he  met  with  kindness  and  cordiality. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  consulted  him  con 
cerniag  the  succession  of  his  children  ;  anil 
Demetrius  advised  him  to  raise  to  thr 
throne  the  children  of  Eurydice,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  offspring  of  Berenice.  This 
counsel  so  irritated  Philadelphus,  the  son 
of  Berenice,  that  after  his  father's  death  he 


sent  the  philosoplier  into  Upper  Egypt,  and 
there  detained  Jiiin  in  strict  confinement. 
Demetrius,  tired  with  his  situation,  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  the  bite  of  an  asp.  284  B.  C. 
[Some  have  aflirmed,  without  sulBcient  au- 
thority, that  h(  was  librarian  lo  Ptolemy 
Phdadel.  hus,  and  that  by  his  ad\  ice  this  prince 
g;ive  orders  for  a  version  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. He  was-  author  of  a  vast  number  of 
books,  ill  prose  and  verse,  on  philosophy,  his- 
tory, politics,  criticism,  and  rhetoric  ;  but 
time  has  destroyed  them  all.  The  elegant 
piece,  "■  De  Interpreliune,^'  which  some  have 
ascribed  to  him,  is  [>rop6rly  the  work  of  a  later 
ige.]  Diog.  in  vila. — Cic.  in  Brut,  k  de  Of- 
Jic.  l.—Plut.  m  Exil. [A  Cynic  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  at  Corinth  in  the  first 
century.  During  the  reign  of  Caligula,  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Rome,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  highest  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
virtue.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  in  the 
timeof  Nero,  for  his  free  censure  of  public 
manners.  After  the  death  of  this  emperor, 
he  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  the  boldness  of  his 
language  soon  offended  Vespasian,  and  again 
subjected  him  to  the  punishment  of  exile. 
Apollonius,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a 
friendship,  prevailed  on  Titus  to  recall  him  ; 
but  under  Domitian  he  shared  the  common 
fate  of  philosophers,  and  withdrew  to  Puteoli. 
Seneca,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  mas- 
culine eloquence,  sound  judgment,  intrepid 
fortitude,  and  inflexible  integrity.  Senec.  de 
vit.  beat.  c.  25.] 

Democedes,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Crotona,  son  of  Calliphon,  and  intimate  with 
Polycrates.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner 
from  Samos  to  Darius  king  of  Persia,  where 
he  acquired  great  riches  and  much  reputa- 
tion by  curing  the  king's  foot,  and  the  bieast 
of  Atossa.  [Always  desirous  of  returning  to 
his  native  country,  he  pretended  to  enter  into 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  Persians,  and 
procured  himself  to  be  sent  with  some  nobles 
to  explore  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  parts  it  might  be  attacked  with 
the  greatest  probability  of  success.  Stopping 
at  Tarentum,  the  Persians  were  seized  as 
spies,  and  Democedes  escaped  to  Crotona, 
whither  the  Persians  followed  him,  and  de- 
li.anded,  but  in  vain,  that  he  should  be  re- 
stored. He  settled  there,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Milo.]  Mlian.  V-  H.  8,  c.  18.— 
Hnodot.  3,  c.  124,  &:c. 

Demochares,  an  Athenian,  sent  with 
some  of  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch 
i;ave  them  audience;  and  when  he  asked 
them  what  he  could  do  to  please  the  people 
of  Athens,  Demochares  replied,  "  Hang  your- 
self." This  impudence  raised  the  indignation 
of  all  the  hearers ;  but  Phdip  mildly  dismissed 
them,  and  bade  them  ask  their  countrymen, 
which  deserved  most  the  appellation  of  wise 
and  moderate,  they  who  gave  such  ill  lan- 
guage, or  .he  who  received  it  without  any 
sigrns  of   resentment.'     Senec.    de  Ira,  3.— 
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.Elian.  F.  II.  3,  7,  8,  \2.—  Cic.  in  Brut.  3,rff 
Orat.  2. 

DemOcrItus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Abnera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.     He  travelled 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and    Africa,  in 
quest  of  kuowleije.  and  returned  home  in  the 
Sjreatest  povert}'.     There  was  a  law  at  \bde 
ra,  which  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  funerai 
the  man  who  had  reduced  hituselfto  iadigence  ; 
and    De;nocritus,  to  avoid  igaouiiny,  repeat 
ed  before  his  countrymen  one  of  his  composi- 
tions called  Diacosmus.    It  was  received  with 
such  uncommon    applause,  that    he    was  pre- 
sented with  500  talents  ;  statues  were   erect 
ed  in    his   honour  ;  and    a  decree  passed  tha' 
the    expenses  of  his   funeral  should    be  paid 
from  the  public  treasury.     [This  story  about 
the  300  talents    is  related  bv  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  but   it  is  wholly    incredible  that  a  sum 
which  few  royal  treasuries  were  at  that  time 
able  to  furnish,  should  have  been  raised  in  an 
obscure  town  as  a  gratuity  to  any  individual.] 
He  retired  to  a  garden    near  the  city,  where 
he  dedicated  his  time  to  study   and  solitude  ; 
and,  according  to  some  authors,  he  put  out  his 
eyes,  to  apply  himself  more  closely  to  philo 
sophical  inquiries.     He  was  accused  of  msa- 
nity,  and  Hippocrates  was  ordered  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  his  disorder.   The  physician 
had  a  conference  with    the  philo.-opher,  and 
declared  that  notDemocntus,  but  his  enemies 
were  insane.     He  continually  laughed  at  Ih" 
follies  and  vanity    of  mankind,  who  distrart 
themselves  witu  care,  and  are  at  once  a  prey 
to  hope  dud  to  anxiety.   He  told  Darius,  who 
was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  thai 
he  would  raise  her  from  the  dead,  if  he  could 
find  three  persons  who  had  gone  through  lifp 
without  adversity,  whose  names  he  might  en- 
grave on  the  queen's  monument.     The  king'? 
inquiries  to  find  such  pnrsoiis  proved  unavail- 
ing, and   the    philosopher  in   some    manner 
soothed  the  sorrow  of  his  sovereign.  He  taught 
his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body  ; 
and  therefore,  as  he  gave  nn  credit  to  the  ex 
isteuce  of -hosts,  some  youths,  to  try  his  forti- 
tude, dressed  themselves  in  a  hideous  and  de- 
formed habit,  and  approached  his  cave  in  the 
dead  of  night,  with   whatever  could    create 
terror   and  astonishment.     The  philosopher 
received  th-^m  unmoved  ;  and  without   even 
looking  at   them,   he   desired    them  to  cease 
making  themselves   such   objects  of  ridicule 
and  folly.     He  died  in  the  109th    year  of  his 
age,  B.C.  361.     His  father  was  so   rich  that 
he  entertained   Xerxes,  with  all  his  army,  as 
he  was   marching  against   Greece.     All  the 
works  of  Democritus  are  lost.      He  was  the 
author   of   the  doctrine  of  atoms,   and   first 
taught  that  the  milky  way  was  occasioned  by 
a  confused  light  fro  ..  a  multitude  of  stars.  He 
may  be  considered   as   the  parent  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  in  the  pro-ecutiou  of  which 
he  shewed  himself  so  ardent  that  he  declared 
he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  works  of  nature,  to  the  diadem 
of  Persia.     He  made  artificial  emeralds,  and 
tinged  them  with  various  colours  :  he  likewise 
dissolved  stones,  and  softened  ivory.     [The 


only  reasonable  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  many  marvels  which  were 
propagated  respecting  this  philosopher  is  that 
e  was,  what  he  is  commonly  represented  to 
have  been,  a  min  o(  sublime  genius  and  pene- 
rating  judgment,  who  by  a  long  course  of 
study  and  observation,  became  an  eminent 
master  of  speculative  and  physical  science. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  that,  like 
Roger  Bacon,  in  a  later  period, he  astonished 
and  imposed  upon  the  ignorance  audcreduli- 
y  of  his  couutrvmen.  Democritus  has  been 
commonly  kiiown  under  the  appellation  of  the 
I>aughing  Philosopiier,  and  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  he  obtained  the  title  of  •^iKo.a-iyci;,  or 

derider  ]     Euseb,  14,  c.  27. Diog-  in  vita. 

— JEltan.  F.  H.   4,  c.  20. — Cic.  de  Fvnib. — 
Fed.  Max.  8.  c.  l.—Strab.  1  and  15. 

DeM'-phile,  a  name  given  to  the  sibyl  of 
Cumae.      Farro  apud  Lad.  1,  c.  6. 

DiiMOPHooN,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phajdra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
he  visited  I'hrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  lorgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair,  [vid. 
Atnphipolis.j  Ovid.  Heroid.  2. — Paus.  10, 
C.55. 

Demosthenes,   a   celebrated    Athenian, 
[.-on  of  a  respei'table  citizen  of  Athens  who 
was  the    projjrietor  of  large  iron  forges,  and 
kept  a  numberof  slaves manufacturingsword- 
blades,    by  which   he   amassed  considerable 
wealth.    His  father's  name  was  Demosthenes. 
(^e  was  born    B.  C.  381,  and  was   but  seven 
years  old   when  his  parent  died.     His  patri- 
monv    was    14   talents,     about   £3150   ster- 
ling.]    His  guardians  negligently    managed 
his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the  grcitesi  part  of 
his  possessions.  H's  education  was  totrdly  neg- 
lected ;  and  for  whatever  advances  he  made 
in  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  own  indus- 
try and  application.    Hebecame  the  pupil  of 
isajus  and  Pl-ito,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  Isocraies.     At  the   age  of  17 
he  gave  an   early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and 
abilities  against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he 
obtained  the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part 
ofhis  estate.   His  risingtalents  were,  however, 
impeded  by  weak  lungs,  and  a  difficulty  of 
oronunciatiou,  especially  of  the  letter/),  but 
these  obstacles  were  soon   conquered  by  un- 
wearied application.     To  correct  the  stam- 
mering ofhis  voice,  bespoke  with  pebbles  in 
his  moiitli  ;  and  removed  the  distortion  ofhis 
[features,  which  accompanied   his    utterance, 
jby  watching  the  motions  ofhis  countenance 
m  a  looking-glass.     That  his  pronunciation 
iiiigh  be  loud   and   full  of  emphasis,  he  fre- 
quently ran  up  the  steepest  and  most  uneven 
walks,  where  his  voice  acquired  force  and 
energy:  and  on  the  sea-shore,  when  the  waves 
were  violently  agitated,  he  declaimed  aloud, 
to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and  tumults 
of  a  public  assembly.    He  also  confined  him- 
self in  asubterraneous  cave,  to  devote  himself 
more  closely  to  studious  pursuits  ;  and,  to 
eradicate  all  curiosity  of  appearing  in  public. 
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lie  shaved  one  half  of  his  head,  fn  this  soli- 
tary retirement,  by  the  help  of  a  glimmering 
lamp,  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
orations, which  haveever  been  theadmiration 
of  every  age,  though  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals  severely  inveighed  against  them, 
and  observed  that  they  smelt  of  oil.  Hi? 
abilities  as  an  orator  raised  him  to  conse- 
quence at  Athens,  an  I  he  was  soon  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government  In  this  publi 
capacity  he  roused  his  countrymen  from  their 
indolence,  and  animated  them  against  the 
encroachments  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In 
the  battle  ol  Cheronuja,  however,  Demos- 
thenes betrayed  his  pusillanimity,  and  saved 
his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
he  declared  h.mself  warmly  against  his  son 
and  successor  Alexander,  whom  he  branded 
■with  the  appellation  of  boy  :  and  when  the 
Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athenians  their 
orators,  Demosth'  nes  reminded  his  country- 
men of  the  fable  of  the  sheep  which  delivereJ 
their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  Though  he  had 
boasted  that  all  tiie  gold  of  Macedonia  could 
not  teojpt  him,  yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
bribed  by  a  small  golden  cup  from  Harpalus. 
The  tumults  which  this  occasioned,  fon.ed 
him  to  retire  from  Athens  ;  and  in  his  ban- 
ishment, which  he  passed  at  Trcezene  and 
jEgina,  he  lived  with  more  effeminacy  than 
true  heroism.  When  Antipater  made  war 
against  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Demosthenes  was  publicly  recalled  from  his 
exile,  and  a  galley  was  sent  to  fetch  him  from 
iEgina.  His  return  was  attended  w'th  much 
splen  lour,  and  all  the  citizens  crowded  at  the 
Piraaus  to  see  him  land.  His  triumph  and 
popularity,  however,  were  short.  Antipater 
and  Craterus  were  near  Athens,  and  demand- 
ed all  the  orators  to  be  delivered  up  into  their 
hands  Demosthenes  with  all  his  adherents 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria,  [a 
small  island  off"  Trcezene  in  Argolis,  in  the 
Rinus  Saronicus;]  and  when  he  saw  that  all 
hopes  of  safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose 
of  poison,  which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill, 
and  expired  on  the  day  that  the  Thesmophi'- 
ria  were  celebrated,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  3^2,!  The  Athenians  raised  a  bra- 
zen statue  to  his  honour  with  an  inscription 
translated  into  this  distich  : 
Si  tibipar  mtnii   robvr,  Virmno^ne,  fuissH, 

GrcBCia  non  Maceda:  succibuissei  Ittrt). 
Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orator? ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful 
rival  among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect 
model,  and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These 
two  great  princes  of  eloquence  have  often 
been  comjared  together;  but  the  judgment 
hesitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 
They  both  arrivi  d  at  perfection  ;  but  the 
measures  by  which  they  obtained  it  wire 
diametrically  opposite.  Demosthenes  has 
been  compared,  and  with  propriety,  by  his 
rival  .Eschines,  to  a  Siren,  from  the  melody 
of  his  expressions.  No  orator  can  be  said 
to  have  expressed  the  various  passions  of  ha- 
tred, resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  uncom- 
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mon  application,  it  need  only  be  mentioned, 
that  he  transcribed  eight,  or  even  10  times, 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  that  he  might  not 
only  imitate,  but  possess  the  forceand  energy 
of  the  great  historian.  The  best  editions  of 
liis  works  are  that  of  Wolfius,  fol.  Frank  of. 
1 60  ;  that  left  unfinished  by  Taylor,  Cantab. 
4to.  ;  [and  that  byReiske,in  the  CorjiusOra- 
lorum  Graecorum,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1770, 
&c  A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Demos- 
thenf  s  by  lleiske,  separate  from  the  rest,  was 
publishe'l  in  London  1822-23,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
edited  by  Schaefer.]  Many  of  theoralions  of 
Demosthenes  have  been  published  separate- 
ly. Plut.  in  vita. — Diod.  16. — Cic.  in  Oral. 
kc.—Paus.  1,  c.  8,  1.  2,  c.  33. An  Athe- 
nian general  sent  to  succeed  Alcibiades  in  Si- 
cily. He  attacked  Syracuse  with  Nicias,  but 
his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  After  many  ca- 
lamities he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  his 
army  was  confined  to  hard  labour.  The  ac- 
counts about  the  death  of  Demosthenes  are 
various;  some  believe  that  he  stabbed  himself, 
whilst  others  suppose  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  413.  Plut.  in 
JVic.—Thucyd.  4,  Szc—Diod  12. 

Deois,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from 
her  mother  Ceres,  who  was  called /)£0.  This 
name  Ceres  received,  because  when  she 
sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all 
wished  her  success  in  her  pursuits,  with  the 
word  (T/istf,  invenies  ;  a  i»oo,  invenio.  Ovid. 
Met  6,  V.  114. 

Dfrbe,  [a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Lycao- 
nia,  near  Isauria.  D'Anville  places  it  near  a 
small  chain  of  mountains  detached  from  Tau- 
rus in  the  country  ot  Isauria  called  Antiochi- 
ana.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  locates  it  in 
Isauria ;  Strabo,  however,  and  all  other  wri- 
ters place  it  in  Lycaonia.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  (Acts  14,  6.)  It  was 
the  residence  of  Antipater  Derbseus  and  the 
country  of  Timothy.  Its  name  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  word  Darb, 
•'  a  gate''''  ;  and  here  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
()a-ses  of  Mount  Taurus,  as  the  name  of 
.'^Ifih-dag  is  yet  given  to  the  spot,  signifying 
"  Ihe  pass  of  the  high  mountains."^ 

Derceto  and  Dercetis,  a  goddess  of 
Syria,  called  also  Atergalis.  whom  some  sup- 
pose to  be  the  same  as  Asfarte.  [vid.  Atar- 
gatisand  Astarte.]  She  was  represented  a? 
I  licautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the 
lower  part  terminated  in  afish's  tail.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had  of- 
fended, made  her  passionately  fond  of  a  young 
priest,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  fea- 
tures. She  had  a  daughter  by  him,  and  be- 
came so  ashamed  of  her  incontinence,  that  she 
removed  her  lover,  exposed  the  fruit  of  her 
amour,  and  threw  herself  into  a  lake.  Her 
body  was  transformed  into  a  fish,  and  her 
child  was  preserved,  and  called  Semiramis. 
As  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Syria,  and 
represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  anciently 
abstained  from  fishes.  Lucnn.  de  Dea  Str. 
—Plin.  5,  c.  13.— OiJirf.  Mel.  1,  v.  44.— 
Diod.  2. 

DERCYr.LiDAS.  a  general  of  Sparta,  cfle- 
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brated  for  his  military  exploits.  He  took  nine 
different  cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Cher- 
sonesus  from  the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  by 
building  a  wall  across  the  country.  He  lived 
B.  C.  399.  Diod.  14. — Zenopfi.  Hist.  Grmc. 
\,kc. 

Dertona,  now  Torlonu,  a  town  of  Ligu- 
ria,  [north  of  Genoa,  on  the  small  river  Iria 
which  runs  into  the  Padus  or  Po.]  A  Roman 
colony  was  settled  here. 

Dertose,  now  Torlosa,  [a  city  of  theller- 
caones  in  Spain,  situate  on  the  Iberus,  a  short 
distance  above  its  mouth.  Here  was  abridgr 
over  the  river,  and  alona^  this  route  led  the 
main  military  road  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Spain,  and  the  colonies  established  there.] 

Deva,  [a  city  of  the  Cornavii  in  Britain. 
It  lay  on  the  river  Seteia,  or  Dee,  and  was 
the  station   of  the  20th   legion.     It  is   now 

Chester. A  river  of  Britain,  in  the  north, 

novv  the  Dee,  from  which  the  cities  of  Old 
and  JVew  Aberdeen,  the  latter  of  which  lies 
at  its  mouth,  derive  their  name.  D'Anville 
calls  the  ancient  name  of  this  river  Devana. 

There  was   another  river  named  Deva 

in  Britain,  on  the  north-western  coast,  which 
is  also  called  Dee,  and  flows  into  Wigloan 
Bay,  the  ancient  Jena  CEstuarium.] 

Deucalion,  [a  son  of  Prometheus,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  who  inarried 
Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Epime- 
theus.  Prometheus,  it  is  said,  had  been  ban- 
ished into  Scythia,  to  the  coniines  of  Cauca- 
sus, during  the  wars  of  the  Titan  princes. 
His  son  Deucalion,  weary  of  this  lonely  re- 
treat, came  and  settled  in  Thessaly,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Phthia.  In  progress  of  time  he  made 
himself  master  of  ail  lower  Thessaly,  near 
thePeneus.  Such  is  the  accouwt  common- 
ly given  of  the  origin  of  Deucalion.  His 
being  a  son  of  Prometheus  is  asserted,  how- 
ever, only  by  the  later  mythological  writers, 
since  the  early  ones  are  entirely  silent  on  this 
head.  Indeed,  how  could  he  be  the  offspring 
of  one  who  lay  for  thirteen  generations,  up  to 
the  time  of  Hercules,  chained  to  the  rocks  of 
Caucasus.'  And  yet  upon  this  weak  founda- 
tion many  have  been  led  to  erect  a  theory  in 
favour  of  Deucalion  and  the  Hellenes  beinj 
originally  derived  from  the  regions  of  Cau 
casus.  The  truth  is  that  the  original  seat  of 
the  Hellenes  wasinthe  vicinity  of  Parnassus. 
From  Parnassus,  and  from  Ijocris,  Deucalion 
led  forth  his  followers,  the  Hellenes,  together 
with  their  neighbours  the  Leleges,  into  the 
southern  part  of  Thessaly,  where  their  new 
settlements  received  from  them  the  name  of 
Hellas.  Tliis  took  place  about  three  ages 
after  the  time  of  Cecrops,  for  Xuthus,  Deu- 
calion's grandson,  came  to  Athens  in  the 
timeofErechtheus,the  sixth  descendant  from 
Cecrops.  Many  writers  mention  Hellen  a 
the  son  of  Deucalion.  He  appears,  liowever, 
to  have  been  merely  a  fabulous  person,  and 
the  story  to  have  arisen  from  Deucalion's  be 
iug  leader  of  the  Hellenes.  There  is  no 
mention  whatever  in  history  of  any  opera 
tions  on  the  part  of  Hellen  which  tends  to  con 
firm  what  has  just  been  said.  His  sons,  as  they 


are  called,  appear  to  have  engrossed  every  .ic- 
tive  undertaking,  vid.  jEoIus,  Doius,  Xu- 
thus ]  In  his  age  the  whole  earth  was  over- 
whelmed with  adeluge.  The  impiety  of  ni;;u- 
kind  had  irritated  Jupiter,  who  resolved  to 
destroy  mankind,  and  immediately  the  earth 
exhibited  a  boundless  scene  o  waters.  The 
highest  mountains  were  climbed  by  the  fright- 
ened inhabitantsof  the  country  ;  but  ihisseem- 
ing  p!ai:e  of  security  Was  soon  over-topped 
by  the  rising  waters,  and  no  hope  was  left  of 
escaping  the  univeriial  calamity.  Deucalion 
made  himself  a  ship,  and  by  this  means  he 
saved  himself  and  his  wife  Pyrrha.  The 
vessel  was  tossed  about  during  nine  successive 
d?ys,  and  at  last  .'topped  on  the  tup  of  mount 
Parnassiis,  where  Deucalion  remained  till 
the  waters  had  subsided.  Pindar  and  Ovid 
make  no  mention  of  a  vessel,  but  stale  that 
Deucalion  saved  his  life  by  taking  refuge  on 
the  top  of  Parnassus.  As  soon  as  the  waters 
liad  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  c  nsult  the 
oracle  of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  re- 
pair the  loss  of  mankind  by  throwing  behind 
Ihem  the  bones  of  their  graniimother.  This 
was  nothing  but  tire  stones  of  the  earth  ;  and 
after  some  hesitation  about  the  meaning  of 
the  oracle,  they  obeyed.  The  stones  thrown 
y  Deucalion  became  men,  and  those  of  Pyr- 
rha, women.  According  to  Justin,  Deucalion 
was  not  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  the 
universal  calamity.  Many  saved  their  lives 
by  ascending  the  highest  mountains,  or  trust- 
;  themselves  lu  small  vessels  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waters.  According  to  Xenophon,  there 
were  no  less  than  five  deluges.  The  first 
happened  under  Ogyges,  and  lasted  three 
months.  The  second,  which  was  in  the  age 
of  Hercules  and  Prometheus,  continued  but 
one  month.  During  the  third,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  another  Ogyges,  ail 
Attica  was  laid  waste  by  the  waters.  fhes- 
saly  was  totally  covered  with  llio  waters  dur- 
ing the  fourth,  which  hajipened  in  the  age  of 
Deucalion.  The  last  was  during  the  Trojan 
war,  and  its  effects  were  severely  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  There  prevailed  a  re- 
port in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deucalion's 
deluge  had  disappeared  through  a  small  aper- 
ture about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus's  temple;  and  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  fur- 
ther adds,  that  a  yearly  offering  of  flour  and 
honey  was  thiown  into  it  with  religious 
ceremony.  The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so 
much  celebrated  in  ancient  history,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  1503  years  B.  C. 
TTlie  famous  deluge  of  Deucalion  seems  to 
have  been  merely  an  inundation  of  Thessaly, 
and  to  have  been  caused  probably  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  stopping  the  course  of  the  Pe- 
neus  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  where  is 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  caused  the  stream 
of  its  waters  to  overflow  the  plains  of  Thes- 
saly. This  inundation  is  thought  to  have  been 
aided  by  a  vast  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
during  the  same  year.  M.  Malte-Brun,  ap- 
pears to  entertain  a  different  idea  of  the  cause 
which  produced  this  and  other  inundations  in 
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Greece.  "The  soil  of  Greece,"  observe ^ 
this  writer,  "must  from  its  very  nature  Imvt 
frequently  given  way  and  sunk  down,  unci 
consequently  the  count  ry  must  frequen'  ly  have 
experienced  local  inundations.  The  deluge  ot 
Deucalion  desolated  Thessaly,  especially  the 
mountainous  canton  named  Hellas  ;  that  of 
Ogyges  overwhelmed  Boeotia.  Popular  tra 
ditiou  naturally  referred  to  those  disasters 
which  had  ravaged  whole  provinces,  every 
ancient  inundation,  the  remembrance  of  which 
was  preserved  in  any  district.  Thus  a  single 
opening  of  inconsiderable  extent  was  shown 
in  Attica  as  the  funnel  by  which  all  the  wa- 
ters of  Deucalion's  flood  were  drained  away. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  centuries  after  the  epocii 
assigned  to  these  e>  ents,  historians  began  t< 
collect  these  scattered  traditions,  and  to  com- 
pose iVom  them  highly  finished  descriptions 
of  pretended  universal  deluges,  unknown  to 
more  ancientaulhors  "']  Deucalion  had  two 
sons  by  Pyrrha  Helleu,  called  by  some  son 
of  Jupiter,  and  Amphictyon,  king  of  Attica, 
and  also  a  daughter,  Protogenea,  who  became 
mother  of  jEthiius  by  Jupiter.  Pind.  9. 
Olymp. — Ovid.  Mel.],  fab.  8.—Heroid.  45. 
v.'\61.—Jpol/od.  l,c.  l.—Paus  1,  c.  10,  1. 
5,0.  8 — Juv.  1,  V.  81. — Hygin.  fab.  153. — 
Justin.  "2,0.  Q. — Diod.  5. — Lucian.  de  Did 
Suria.—Virg.  G.  1,  v  62. 

DiA,  [an  island  off  the  north  shore  of  Crete, 

now  Stan-Dia.'\ Another,  the  same  with 

Naxus.     vid.    Naxus. A  city  of  Thrace. 

Eubce:i,  &c. 

DiAGORAS,  [a  native  of  the  island  of  Me- 
los  and  follower  of  Democritus.  Having 
been  sold  a  captive  in  his  youth,  he  was  re- 
deemed by  Democritus,  and  trained  up  in  the 
study  of  philosophy.  He  attached  himself 
also  to  lyric  poetry,  and  was  much  distin- 
guished for  his  success  in  this  branch  of  tlie 
art.  His  name,  however,  has  been  transmit- 
ted with  infamy  to  posterity,  as  that  of  an 
avowed  advocate  for  the  rejection  of  all  reli- 
gious belief.  It  is  expressly  asserted  by  an- 
cient writers  that  when,  in  a  particular  in- 
stance, he  saw  a  perjured  person  escape  pun 
ishment,  he  publicly  declared  his  disbelief  ol 
Divine  Providence,  and  from  thnt  timespok' 
of  the  god?,  and  all  religious  ceremonies,  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  He  even  attempted 
to  lay  open  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  to  dis 
suade  the  people  from  submitting  to  the  rites 
of  initiation.  A  price  at  last  was  set  upon  his 
head,  and  he  fled  to  Corinth,  where  he  died.] 
He  lived  about  4i6  years  before  Christ.  Cic. 
de  Nat.   D.   1,  c.  23,  1.  3,  c.  37,  k.'.—  Fal 

Mar.  1,  c.  1. An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  i  ';0 

years  before  the  christian  era.  Pindar  cele- 
brated his  merit  in  a  beautiful  ode  still  ex- 
tant, which  was  written  in  golden  letters  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  He  saw  his  three 
sons  crowned  the  same  day  at  Olympia,  and 
died  through  excess  of  joy.  Cic.  Tusc.  5. — 
Plut.  m  Pel — Paus.  6,  c.  7. 

DiALis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first 
instituted  by  Numa.     He  was  never  permit- 
ted toswear,even  upon  public  trials.     Varro. 
L.  L.  4,  c  15.— Dioni/s.  2.—Liv.  1,  c.  20.      ! 
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DiAMASTiGosiS,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in 
Imnour  of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that 
(•arae  atto  Tau  /uas-iyouv,  from  whipping,  be- 
cause boys  were  whipped  before  the  altar  of 
the  goddess.  These  boys  were  called  Bomo- 
iiicae.  [vid.  Bomonicce.] 

13iAKA,  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.     [Her 
name    is    derived   from  dia,  i.    e.   dm,  and 
lana,  i.   e.    luna  :   for  lanu  is   the  same   as 
mia,  according  to    Varro,    R.  R.   1,   37,  3. 
PVom  den  [ana  comes  l)y  contraction  Diana, 
(nd.    Vosn.   Art.    Gramm.  2,   13.)     i^igidius 
(lip.  Macrob.  Sal.  1,9,)  says  that  Diana  comes 
iromlana,  with  D  added.]     According  to  Ci- 
cero there  were  three  of  this  name  ;  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,   who  became 
mother  of  Cupid  ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Latona,  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and  Clauce. 
The  second  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  her 
all  the  ancients  allude.     She  was  born  at  the 
same  birth  as  Apollo  ;  and  the  pains  which 
she  saw  her  mother  sufi"er  during  her  labour, 
gave  her  such  an  aversion  to  marriage,  that 
she  obtained  from  her  father  the  permission 
to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy,  and  to  preside 
over  the  travails  of  women.     To   shun  the 
society  of  men,  she  devoted  herself  to  hunt- 
ng,  and  obtained    the  permission  of  Jupiter 
to  have  for   her   attendants  60  of  the  Ocea- 
nides,  and  20  other  nymphs,  all  of  whom  ab- 
jured the  use  of  marriage.     She  is  represent- 
ed with  a  bent  l)ow  and  quiver,  and  attended 
by  dogs,   and  sometimes  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  two  white  stags.     Sometimes  she  appears 
with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in  one  hand,  and 
a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  heifers,  or  two  horses  of  difl'erent  co- 
lours.    She  is  represented  taller  by  the  head 
than   her   attendant  nymphs,    her  face   has 
something  manly,    her  legs  are   bare,  well 
shaped,  and  strong,  and  her  feet  are  covered 
with  a  buskin,    worn  by  huntresses  among 
the   ancients.      Diana  received   many    sur- 
names,   particularly  from  the  places  where 
her   worship   was  established,   and  from  the 
functions  over  which  she  presided.     She  was 
called    Lucina,    Ilythia,  or    Juno    Pronuba, 
when    invoked  by   women    in  childbed,  and 
Trivia    when  worshipned  in  the  cross-ways 
where    her  statues  were  generally   erected. 
She  was  supposed  to  l)e  the  same  as  the  moon, 
or  Proserpine  or   Hecate,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance she   was  called   Triformis  ;    and 
some    of  her   statues    represented   her   with 
three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar. 
Her  power   and  functions  under  these  three 
characters   have  been   beautifully  expressed 
in  these  two  verses  : 

Terrel,    lustrat,     agit,    Proserpina,    Luna., 

Diana, 
Ima,  suprema,ftras,  scfplro,  fulgore,  sagitlu. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Tau- 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  worship  was  introduced  in- 
to Greece  with  that  of  Osiris,  under  the  name 
of  Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war  against 
the  gods,  Diana  is  said  to  havemetamorphos- 
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ed  herself  into  a  cat,  to  avoid  his  fury.  The 
goddess  is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that 
represent  her,  by  the  crescent  on  her  head, 
by  the  do^^s  which  attend  her,  and  by  her 
hunting  habit.  The  most  famous  of  her  tetn- 
'  pies  was  that  of  Ephesiis,  which  was  one  of  the 
^^even  wonders  of  the  world,  (rid.  Ephesus.) 
She  was  there  represented  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  breasts,  and  other  symbols,  which  si 
nified  the  earth  or  Cybele  ;  [or  rather  na- 
ture herself,  whom  that  goddess  represented.] 
Though  she  was  the  patroness  of  chastity,  yet 
she  forgot  her  dignity  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  Endymion,  and  the  very  familiar  favours 
which,  according  to  mythology,  she  grafted 
to  Pan  and  Orion  are  well  known,  (vid. 
Endymion,  Pan,  Orion.)  The  inhabitants 
of  Taurica  were  particularly  attached  to  the 
worship  of  this  goddess,  and  they  cruelly  of- 
fered on  her  altar  ali  the  strangers  that  were 
shipwrecked  on  their  coasts.  Her  temple  in 
Aricia  was  served  by  a  priest  who  had  always 
murdered  his  predecessor,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians yearly  offered  her  human  victims  till 
the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who  changed  this  bar- 
barous custom  for  the  sacrifice  of  flagellation. 
The  Athenians  generally  offered  her  goats, 
and  others  a  white  kid,  and  sometimes  a  boar, 
pig,  or  an  ox.  Among  plants,  the  poppy  and 
the  ditany  were  sacred  to  her.  She,  as  well 
as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some  oracles, 
among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and 
Ephesus,  are  the  most  known.     Ovid.  Fast. 

2,  V.  155.  Met..  3,  v.  156, 1.  7,  v.  94  and  194, 
kc.—Cic.  de  J^at.  D.  %—Horat.  3,  od.  2"?.— 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  302.  ^n.  1,  v.  505.— Corner. 
od.  5. — Paus.  8,  c.  31  and  37. — Catidl. — Stat. 

3,  Silv.  1,  V.  87 — Apollod.  1,  c.4,  &c.  1.  3,  c. 
5,  &c. 

[DiAV«  Fanuui,  a  promontory  of  Asia 
Minor  in  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  according  to  Ptolemy.  There 
was  here  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  or 
the  dispenser  of  favourable  wind?.] 

DiANiTJM,  [a  promontory  and  town  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  opposite  the  Pityusae  Insulae.  The  mo- 
dern name  of  the  town  is  Denia,  and  of  the 
promontory,  cape  St.  Martin.  It  was  one  of 
the  three  towns  on  this  coast,  whose  founda- 
tion was  ascribed  to  the  Massilians.  It  was 
called  by  them  Artemisium,  from  the  Greek 
name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  there 
which  was  much  venerated.] 

DiAsiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  name  aro  t«u 
A;®*  Kui  T«c  !t(r>ie,from  Jupiter  and  misfortune, 
because,  by  making  applications  to  Jupiter, 
men  obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes, 
and  were  delivered  from  danger.  During 
"this  festival  things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed 
to  sale, 

DiBio,  a  town  of  France,  now  Dijon  in 
Burgundy. 

Dic^A,  [a  town  of  Thrace  in  the  territo- 
ry of  the  Bistones,   and  to  the  south-east  of 

the  Bistonian  Marsh. A  town  of  Greece 

on  the  Sinus  Therraaicus.] 

Dic.^ARCHEA,  [yid.  Puteoli.l 
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Dic^ARCHUs,  a  Messenian,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  one  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
Nothing  remains  of  his  numerous  composi- 
tions. He  had  composed  an  history  of  the 
Spartan  republic,  which  was  publicly  read 
over  every  year  by  order  of  the  magistrates, 
for  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  youth. 
[His  map  of  Greece  was  highly  prized  by 
Cicero  and  Atticus,  on  account  of  its  accura- 
cy. Theophrastus  ordered  by  his  will  that 
I  the  map  of  the  world  which  he  appears  to 
have  obtained  from  Dicsearchus  should  be 
hung  up  in  public] 

DiCENEUS,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king 
of  the  country,  and  by  his  instructions  soften- 
ed the  wildness  and  rusticity  of  his  man- 
ners. He  also  gained  such  an  influence  over 
the  multitude,  that  they  destroyed  all  the 
vines  which  grew  in  their  country,  to  pre- 
vent the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the  wine 
occasioned  amona:  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
maxims  and  hi-  laws  in  a  book,  that  they 
might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  them  after  his 
death. 

DicT.5:us  MONS,  [yid.  Dicte.] 

[DicTAaiNUM  promontorium,  rid.  Dic'yn- 
na'um  promontorium.] 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome  invested 
with  supreme  authority.  This  officer,  whose 
magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  customs  of  the  Albansor  Latins,  was  first 
chosen  during  the  Roman  wars  against  the 
Latins.  The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise 
forces  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  because 
the  plebeians  refused  to  enlist  if  they  were 
not  discharged  from  all  the  debts  they  had 
contracted  with  the  patricians,  the  senate 
found  it  necessary  to  elect  a  new  magis- 
trate with  absolute  and  incontrollable  pow- 
er to  take  care  of  the  state.  [His  pow- 
er, however,  continued  only  for  the  space  of 
six  months,  even  although  the  business  for 
which  he  had  been  created  was  not  finished, 
and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  that  time 
except  in  extreme  necessity  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Camillus,  for  Sylla  and  Caesar  usurped 
their  perpetual  dictatorship,  in  contempt  of 
the  laws  of  their  country.  But  the  dictator 
usually  resigned  his  command  whenever  he 
had  effected  the  business  for  which  he  had 
been  created  ;  thus,  Q.  Cincinnatus  and  Ma- 
mercus  jEmilius  abdicated  the  dictatorship 
on  the  16th  day.  Q.  Servilius  on  the  8th 
day.  Another  check  on  the  dictator's  pow- 
er was,  that  he  could  lay  out  none  of  the 
public  money  without  the  authority  of  the 
senate  or  the  order  of  the  people.  He  could 
not,  moreover,  leave  Italy,  a  law  which  was 
only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  (Liv.  epit.  19.) 
Neither  was  he  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback 
without  the  permission  of  the  people.  The 
principal  check,  however,  against  a  dicta- 
tor's abuse  of  power  was,  that  he  might  be 
called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct  when  he 
resigned  his  office,]  He  knew  no  superior 
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5n  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws  were  sub- 1 
jected  to  hita.  He  was  called  dictator,  be- 
cause (lief  us,  oained  by  the  consul,  or  qunniam 
dictis  ejus  parebat  pepulus,  because  the  peo- 
ple implicitly  obeyed  his  command.  [The 
dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people,  as  the  other  miigistrates,  but  one 
of  the  consuls,  by  oriler  of  the  senate,  nam- 
ed as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular 
dignity  he  thought  proper;  and  this  he  did, 
after  having  taken  the  auspices,  usually  in 
the  dead  of  night.  Sometimes  llie  peo- 
ple gave  directions  whom  the  consul  should 
name.]  As  his  power  was  absolute,  ho  could 
proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  ihem 
against  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at 
pleasure.  He  punished  as  he  pleased  ; 
and  from  his  decisions  there  was  no  ap- 
peal, at  least  till  later  times.  During  his 
administration,  all  other  olficers,  except  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  were  suspended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic 
[The  writers  on  Roman  antiquities,  and  espe- 
cially Dr.  Adam,  assert  that  the  dictator  was 
attended  by  24  lictors  with  the  fasces  and  *'- 
curis,  even  in  the  city.  In  this  they  appear 
to  have  erred.  Plutarch  indeed  tells  us,  in 
his  life  of  Fabius,  that  the  dictator  was  .it- 
tended  by  24  lictors  ;  but,  as  Justus  Lipsius 
observes,  this  statement  is  contradicted  by 
higher  authority  ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  epi 
tome  of  tlie  89th  Book  of  Livy,  that  Sylla,  in 
assuming  to  himself  24  lictors,  had  done  a 
thing  entirely  unprecedented.  ''  S^illa,  dic- 
tator /actus,  quod  nemo  quidem  unquam  fe- 
cerat,  cumfascibus  viginti  quatuor processit.'''] 
A  dictator  was  chosen  only  when  the  state 
•was  in  imminent  dangers  from  foreign  ene- 
mies or  inv/ard  seditions.  In  the  time  of  a 
pestilence  a  dictator  was  sometimes  elected, 
as  also  to  hold  the  comitia,  or  to  celebrate  the 
public  festivals,  to  hold  trials,  to  choose  se- 
nators, or  drive  a  nail  in  the  capitol,  by 
which  superstitious  ceremony  the  Romans 
believed  that  a  plague  could  be  averted  or 
the  progress  of  an  enemy  stopped.  [For  120 
years  before  Sylla  the  creation  of  a  dictator 
was  disused,  but  in  dangerous  emergencies 
the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  pow- 
er.] This  office,  so  respectable  and  illustri- 
ous in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  became 
odious  by  the  perpetual  usurpations  of  Sylla 
and  J.  Caesar  ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Roman  senate,  on  the  motion  of  the 
consul  Antony,  passed  a  decree,  which  for 
ever  after  forbade  a  dictator  to  exist  in  Rome. 
The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elected,  chose  a  sub- 
ordinate officer,  called  his  master  of  horse, 
magisler  equitum.  [Sometimes  a  master  of 
the  horse  was  pitched  upon  for  the  dictator 
by  the  senate,  or  by  the  order  of  the  pe.ple.] 
This  officer  was  respectable,  but  he  was  to- 
tally subservient  (o  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
and  could  do  nothing  without  his  express  or- 
der, though  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  using 
a  horse,  and  had  the  same  insignia  as  the 
praetors.  This  subordination,  however,  was 
some  time  after  removed ;  and  during  the  se- 
cond Punic  war  the  master  of  the  horse  [Mi 
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nucius]  was  invested  with  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  the  dictator  [Fabius  Maximus].  A 
second  dictator  was  also  chosen  for  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  at  Rome,  after  the  battle 
of  Cant'.ae.  The  dictatorship  was  originally 
nonfined  to  the  patricians,  but  the  plebeians 
were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it.  Titus 
Lartius  Flavus  was  the  first  dictator,  A.  U. 
C.  233.  Dionys.  Hal.—Cic.  de  Leg.  3.— 
Dio. — Flul.  in  Fab. — Appian  3. — Polyb.  3. 
—P alert.  2,  c,  28.— /<ii'.  1,  c.  23,  1.  2,  c.  18, 
1.  4,  c.  57,1.  9,0.  38. 

[DicTE,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
now  called  Selhia  and  also  Lasthi,  next  in 
height  to  mount  Ida,  and  covered  through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow  ; 
whence  it  is  denominated  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  "  the  White  Mountain."  It  ob- 
tained its  name  from  Dictynna,  a  nymph  of 
Crete,  who  is  supposed  first  to  have  invented 
hunting-nets  (J'/KTi/ot,)and  to  have  been  call- 
ed Dictynna  on  that  account,  having  been  be- 
fore named  Brito-martis.  According  to  ano- 
ther account,  she  plunged  into  the  sea,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  .Minos,  who  pursued  her,  and 
was  caught  in  a  fisherman's  upt.  This  moun- 
tani  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  hence 
he  was  called  Dictceus,  as  well  as  from  a  cave 
which  was  there,  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
cealed from  Saturn.  Crete  was  sometimes 
also  styled  by  the  poets  Dictaa  arva.^ 

[Dictynna,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  vid.  Dicte.] 

[DiCTYNNyEUM,  or  DicTAMNUM  promon- 
torium,  a  promontory  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  isle  of  Crete,  towards  the  north-west. 
This  promontory  was  at  the  extremity  of  a 
chain  of  mountains,  on  which  was  a  temple  of 
Diana,  called  Dictynnasa.] 

DicTYS,a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idome- 
neus  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  wrote  an  history  of  this  celebrated  war, 
and  that  at  his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in 
his  tomb,  where  it  remained  till  a  violent 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the 
monument  where  he  had  been  buried.  This 
convulsion  of  the  earth  threw  out  his  history 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  found  by  some 
shepherds,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Rome. 
This  mysterious  tradition  is  deservedly  deem- 
ed fabulous;  and  the  history  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  is  now  extant  as  the  couiposition 
of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was  composed  in  the  15th 
century,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  falsely  attribuieJ  to  one  of 
the  followers  of  Idomeneus.  The  best  edition 
of  Dictys  is  by  Masellus  Venia,  4to.  Medio! . 
1477. 

DiDiA  LEX,  de  Sumplibus,  by  Didius,  A. 
U.  C.  606,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  at- 
tended public  festivals  and  entertainments, 
and  limit  the  number  of  guests  which  gene- 
rally attended  them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Italy.  By  it,  not  only 
those  who  received  guests  in  these  festive 
meetings,  but  the  guests  themselves,  were 
liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an  extension  of  the 
Oppian  and  Fannian  laws. 

DiDius  JuLiANDS,  a  rich  Roman,  who,  af- 
ter the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought  the  empire 
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which  the  Pretorians  had  exposed  to  sale, 
A,  D.  192.  Flis  great  luxury  and  extrava- 
g^aoce  rendered  him  odious;  and  when  he 
refused  to  pay  the  money  which  he  liad  pro- 
mised for  the  imperial  purple,  the  soldier* 
revolted  against  him.  and  put  him  to  death, 
after  a  short  rei^n.  Se^^erus  was  made  em- 
peror after  him. 

Dido,  called  also  Elissa,  a  daughter  of 
Belus  king  of  Tyre,  who  marr/ed  Siclineu?. 
or  Sicliarbas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of 
Hercules.  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Tyre  after  Belus,  murdered  Si- 
chseus,  toget  possession  of  the  immense  riche? 
which  he  possessed  ;  and  Dido,  disconsolate 
for  the  loss  of  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly 
loved,  and  by  whom  she  was  equally  esteem 
ed,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement,  with  a 
number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant  became  odious.  According  to  some 
accounts,  she  threw  into  the  sea  the  riches  of 
her  husband,  which  Pygmalion  so  greatly  de- 
sired: and  by  that  artifice  compelled  the  ship- 
to  fly  with  lier,  that  had  come  by  order  of  the 
tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichsus.  Dur- 
ing her  voyage.  Dido  visited  the  coast  of  Cy- 
prus, where  she  carried  away  50  women,  who 
prostituted  themselves  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
gave  them  as  wives  to  her  Tyrian  followers. 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast, 
and  she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  mu  h 
laud  as  could  be  covered  by  a  bull's  hide  cut 
into  thongs.  Upon  this  piece  of  land  she  built 
a  citadel,  called  Byrsa.  fA  diff"erent  account 
from  the  common  one,  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Byrsa,  is  given  under  that  term.]  The 
increase  of  population,  and  the  rising  com- 
irerce  among  her  subjects,  soon  obliged  her 
to  enlarge  her  city  and  the  boundaries  of  her 
dominions.  Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame 
of  her  enterprise, gained  her  many  admirers ; 
ana  !ir;-  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to 
marry  larbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  threat- 
ened them  with  a  dreadful  war.  Dido  begged 
three  months  to  give  her  decisive  answer; 
and  during  that  time  she  erected  a  funeral 
pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to 
appease  the  manes  of  Siclijeus,  to  whom  she 
had  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When  all  was 
prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile  in 
presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncommon 
action,  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  valiant 
woman,  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused 
by  the  sudden  departure  of  ^Eneas,  of  whom 
she  -was  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
could  not  obtain  as  a  husband.  This  poetical 
fiction  represents  iEueas  as  living  in  the  age 
of  Dido,  and  introduces  an  anachronism  of 
near  300  years.  Dido  left  Phosnicia  247  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  the  age  of  /Eneas, 
that  is,  about  953  years  B.  C.  This  chrono- 
logical error  proceeds  not  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  poets,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Horace, 

"  Jul  famam  sequere,  auf  sibi  convenientia 
finger 

[Sir  Isaac  Newtown,  however,  makes  ^neas 


and  Dido  contemporaries,vin  the  year  883 
B.  C.  when,  as  he  says,  Dido  built  Car- 
thage;  and  he  states  the  capture  of  Troy 
to  have  hapjiened  in  (he  year  904  B.  C 
which  others  refer  to  11S4  B.  C]  While 
Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episode,  the 
desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  iEneas\o  the  will  of  the  gods,  he  at  the 
bame  time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
■ind  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers  that 
their  mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  very 
first  foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled 
*)y  a  more  remote  cause  than  thejealousy  and 
rivalship  of  two  flourishing  empires.  Dido, 
after  her  death,  was  honoured  as  u  deity  by 
her  subjects.  [But  the  landing  of  yEneas  in 
Italy,  and  the  origin  of  the  Romans  from  the 
Trojans  is  a  mere  fable,  rid.  Roma.]  Jus- 
tin.'\%,c.  4.  &Zc.—Palerc.  1,  c.  G.—  Firg. 
JEn.—Oi-id.  Met.  14,  fab.  2.—  Heroid.  7.— 
Jtppian.  Akx. — Oros.  A. — He.rodian. — Dio- 
nys.  Hal. 

DiDYMA,  [a  fountain  of  Greece  in  Thessa- 

ly. Also  two  small  islands  near  that  of  Scy- 

ros. OnR  of  the  jEoliaj  insulcC,  near  Sicily.] 

DiDYMUs,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  surnamed 
)iuK>ctv'ri^&,  [or  braztn  entrails,  from  the 
lumber  of  his  productions.  Ileissaid  tohave 
co'iiposed  nearly  4000  volumes,  none  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Seneca  speaks  of  (he 
subjects  which  Didymus  discussed  as  triflic.g 
in  themsplves,  or,  as  he  says,  subjects  wliich 
are  forgotten,  or  wl^'ch  ought  to  be  forgotten 
if  they  were  known.]  lie  flourished  B.C.  40. 
The  best  editions  ofhiscommenlariesare,  that 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  Venetapud  Aid.  1528,  andthat 

of  Paris,  8vo.  In30. [A  mountainof  Phry- 

gia,  vid.  Dindymus.] 

DiESPiTER,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  father  of  light. 

DiGENTiA,  a  small  river  which  watered 
Horace's  farm,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
[It  discharges  itself  into  the  Auio,  and  is  now 
■ailed  Liceriza.']      Horat.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

Dii,thedivinities  of  tie  ancientinhabitants 
of  the  earth,  were  very  numerous.  Every 
object  which  caused  terror, insjiired  gratitude, 
or  bestowed  affluence,  received  the  tribute  of 
veneration.  Man  saw  a  superior  agent  in 
the  stars,  the  elements,  or  the-trees,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  waters  which  communicated 
fertility  to  his  fields  acd  possessions  were 
under  the  influence  and  direction  of  some  in- 
visible power,  inclined  to  favour  and  to  bene- 
fitmankind.  Thus  arose  a  train  of  divinities, 
which  imagination  arrayed  indifferent  forms, 
and  armed  with  different  powers.  They  were 
endowed  with  understanding,  and  were  actu- 
ated by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afflict 
the  human  race,  and  those  children  of  super- 
stition were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the  im- 
perfect being  v/hich  gave  them  birth.  Their 
wrath  was  mitigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense, 
and  sometimes  human  victims  bled  to  expi- 
ate a  crime  which  superstition  alone  suppos- 
ed to  exist.  The  sun,  from  his  powerful  in- 
fluence and  animating  nature,  first  attracted 
the  notice  and  claimed  the  adoration  of  the 
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uncivilized    inhabitants  of  the  earth.     The 

moon  also  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  and 
tiddresscd  in  prayers  ;  and  after  immortality 
had  been  liberally  bestowed  on  all  the  heaven- 
ly boilics,  mankind  classed  among  their  dei 
ties  the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and  sow 
shared  equally  with  Jupiter  himself,  the  fa- 
ther of  gods  and  men,  the  devout  veneration 
of  their  votaries.  This  immense  number  ol 
deities  have  been  divided  into  different  class- 
es, according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
niythologists.  The  Romans,  generally  speak- 
ing, reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii 
majorum  gentium,  or  dii  consulentes,  and  the 
dii  miiiorum  gf.ntiura.  The  former  were 
twelve  in  number,  six  males  and  six  females. 
(I'irf.  Consentes.)  In  the  class  of  the  latter 
were  ranked  all  the  gods  which  were  wor- 
shipped in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  some  called  dii  sflecli, 
sometimes  classed  with  the  twelve  greater 
gods  :  these  were  Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius, 
the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bacchus.  There  v/ere 
also  some  called  demi-gods,  that  is,  who  de- 
served immortality  by  the  greatness  of  their 
exploits,  and  for  their  uncommon  services  to 
mankind.  Among  these  werePriapus,  Vertum- 
nus,  Hercules,  and  those  whose  parents  were 
some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Besides  these, 
there  were  some  called  topici,  whose  worshi]i 
was  established  at  particular  places,  such  as 
Isis  in  Egypt,  Astarte  in  Syria,  Uranus  at 
Carthage,  &c.  In  pro  , ess  of  time,  also,  all 
the  passions,  and  the  moral  virtues,  were 
reckoned  as  powerful  deities,  and  temples 
were  raised  to  a  goddess  of  concord,  peace, 
&c.  According  to  the  authority  of  Hesiod, 
there  were  uo  less  than  30,000  gods  that  inha- 
bited the  earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men, 
all  subservient  to  the  power  of  Jupiter.  To 
these  succeeding  ages  added  an  almost 
equal  number  ;  and  indeed  they  were  so  nu- 
merous, and  their  functions  so  various,  that 
we  find  temples  erected,  and  sacrifices  offer- 
ed to  unknown  gods.  It  is  observable,  that 
all  the  gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon 
earth  as  mere  mortals  ;  and  even  Jupiter, 
■who  was  the  ruler  of  heaven,  is  represented 
by  the  niythologists  as  a  helpless  child  ;  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
that  attended  the  birth  and  education  of  Juno. 
In  process  of  time,  not  only  good  and  virtu- 
ous men,  who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learn- 
ing and  the  supporters  of  liberty,  but  also 
thieves  and  pirates,  were  admitted  among  the 
gods  ;  and  the  Roman  senate  courteously 
granted  immortality  to  the  most  cruel  cuid 
abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

DiNARCHUS,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  So?- 
tratus,  and  disciple  to  Theoplirastus,  at 
Athens.  He  acquired  mu'h  money  by  hi- 
compositions,  and  suffered  hiinseif  to  be  brib- 
«d  by  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  307  B. 
C.  Of  64  of  his  orations,  only  three  remain. 
Cic,  de.  Oral.  2,  c.  53. 

DiNDVMUS  or  A,  (orwm,)  [a  mountain  of 

Galatia   in    Asia    Minor,  placed  by  Ptolemy 

south-east  of  Pessinus,  while  Strabo  says  that 

the  city  lav  upon  it.  The  latter  writer  names 
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it  Dindymus,  which  is  generally  followed  by 
subsequent  geographers.  Mannert,however, 
considers  the  true  name  to  have  been  Didj-- 
mus,  from  the  Greek, <SiSu/u-^g,  (Zt£'i?i,)andsup- 
|)oses  this  appellation  to  have  been  given  to 
it  from  its  double  summit.  One  of  these 
summits  had  the  name  of  Agdistis  ;  and  on 
this,  according  to  Pausauias,  Atys  was  buried. 
Vlannert  makes  Dindymus  to  have  been  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains known  by  the  name  ol  Olympus,  not  to 
be  confounded,  however,  with  the  mountain 
named  Olympus  near  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  nor 
with  another  Olympus  in  Galatia,  on  which 
the  Tolistoboii  collected  their  forces  to  resist 
the  proconsul  Manlius.  'I'he  whole  march 
of  the  Roman  army,  as  described  by  Livy, 
shows  that  the  last-mentioned  mountain  lay 
about  10  greographical  miles  north-west  of 
Ancyra.  Tlie  goddess  Cyi)ele  was  worship- 
ped at  Pessinus  and  on  mount  Dindymus  ;  and 
hence  was  called  Dindyine7ie.  Mannert. 
Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  6,  p.  3,  p.  03.]  Slrab.  12.— 
Slal.  1.  Siilr.  ],  V.  9.—Horal.  1,  od.  16,  v.  5. 
—  Firg.JEn.9,v.  617. 

DiKiA,  [a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis , 
and  the  capital  of  the  Bodiontici.  Its  name 
is  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  being  derived 
from  din,  water,  and  ia,  hot,  so  called  from 
the  thermal  waters  at  the  distance  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league  from  it.     It  is  now  Digne.'\ 

DiNOCRATES,  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
[who  proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos  into  the  form  of  a  man  having  in  his 
left  hand  the  walls  of  a  great  city,  and  all  the 
rivers  of  the  mountain  flowing  through  his 
right  hand  into  the  sea  ;  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  holding  a  spacious  basin  in  the 
right,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which  flowed 
from  the  mountain,  (rid.  Athos.)  Alexan- 
der declined  the  offer,  but  took  him  to  Egypt 
and  employed  him  in  beautifying  Alexandria. 
He  was  also  employed  by  the  Ephesians  to 
superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of 
Diana.]  He  began  to  build  a  temple  in  ho- 
nour of  Arsinoe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  in  which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  sta- 
tue of  the  queen,  by  means  of  loadstones.  His 
death,  and  that  of  his  royal  patron,  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  a  work  which  would  have 
been  the  admiration  of  future  ages.  P/wi.  7, 
c.  31.—MarceU.  22,  c.  40.— Phil,  in  Ahx. 

DiNON,  the  father  of  Clitarchus,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander's  age.  He 
is  esteemed  a  very  authentic  historian  by  C. 
JVf-p.  in  Conon. — Plut.  in  Alex. — Divg. 

DiNosTRATES.  [a  famous  uiathematiciau 
of  the  Platonic  school,  the  brother  of  Menech- 
mus,  and  disciple  of  Plato.  Pursuing  the 
steps  of  his  brother,  who  amplified  the  theory 
of  the  conic  sections,  Dinostrates  is  said  to 
have  made  many  mathematical  discoveries  ; 
but  he  is  particularly  distinguished  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  quadralrix.  iVIontucla,  how- 
erer,  observes,  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
a"cribing  the  original  invention  of  this  curve 
to  Hippias  of  Elea,  an  ingenious  philosopher 
and  geometer  contemporary  with  Socrates.] 

Di6ci,EA.  fa  town  of  Illyricum.  in  Dalma- 
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via,  the  native  place  of  Diocletian.  This  town 
is  now  ruineJ.  It  was  not  far  from  Narona, 
now  JVarenza.] 

DiocLETiASopoLis,   a  town  of  Thessaly. 
culled  so  in  honour  of  Diocletian. 

DiocLF.TiANUS,  (Caius  Valerius  Jovius,) 
a  celebrated  R.oman  emperor.  l)orn  of  an  ob- 
scure family  in  DaloiHtia,  [at  the  town  of  Di- 
oclea,  or  Uoclea.from  which  town  hederivet! 
his  first  name,  which  was  probably  Docles. 
afterwards  leng^thened  to  the  more  harnio- 
uious  Greek  form  of  Diodes,  and  at  leng^lh, 
after  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  the  Ro 
man  form  of  Diocletianus,  or  Dioclesianus, 
He  likewise,  on  this  occasion,  assumed  the 
jjatrician  name  of  Valerius.]  He  was  first  a 
common  soldier,  and  by  merit  and  success  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  office  of  a  general,  and 
at  the  death  of  Numerian,  he  was  invested 
Vv-ith  the  imperial  purple.  [At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  and  whilst  he  occu- 
pied some  inferior  post,  it  is  said  that  a  Druiil 
■woman,  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  upbraided 
him  with  covetousness,  to  whom  he  jocosely 
replied,  "  I  shall  be  more  generous  when  I 
am  emperor,"  "You  -ire  joking,"  replied 
the  Druidess;"  but  I  tell  you  in  good  earnest, 
that  you  will  attain  to  the  empire  after  you 
have  killed  a  boar."  This  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  city  of  Tungres. 
and  prer^ent  bishoprick  o(  Liege.]  In  his  high 
station  he  rewarded  the  virtues  and  fidelity 
of  Vlaximian,  who  had  shared  with  him  all 
the  subordinate  offices  in  the  army,  by  making 
him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He  created 
two  subordinate  emperors,  Constantius  anJ 
Galerius,  whom  he  called  CcBsnrs,  whilst  he 
claimed  for  himelf  and  his  colleague,  the  su- 
perior title  of  Augustus.  Diocletian  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  military  virtues  ;  and  though 
he  was  naturally  unpolished  by  education  and 
study,  yet  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
learning  and  true  genius.  He  was  bold  and 
resolute,  active  and  diligent,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  which  endear  a  sove- 
reign to  his  people,  and  make  him  respectable 
even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  His  cruelty 
however,  against  the  followers  of  Christianity, 
has  been  deservedly  branded  with  the  appel- 
lation of  unbounded  tyranny,  and  insolent 
wantonness.  After  he  had  reigned  21  years 
in  the  greatest  prosperity,  he  publicly  abdi- 
cated the  crown  at  Nicomedia,  on  the  first 
of  May,  A.  D.  204,  and  retired  to  a  privaf 
station  at  Salona.  Maximiau,  his  colleague, 
followed  his  example,  but  not  from  voluulary 
choice  ;  and  when  he  some  time  after  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  ambition  of  Diocletian 
and  persuade  him  to  reassume  the  imperial 
purple,  he  received  for  answer,  that  Diocle- 
tian took  now  more  delight  in  cultivating  his 
little  garden  than  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a 
palace,  when  his  power  was  extended  over 
all  the  earth.  He  lived  nine  years  after  his 
abdication  in  the  greatest  security  and  enjoy- 
ment at  Salona,  and  died  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age.  Diocletian  is  the  first  sovereign  who 
voluntarily  resigned  his  power ;  a  philoso- 
phical resolution,  which,  in  a  later  age,  was 


imitated  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth  of 
Germany.  [All  history  reproaches  him, not- 
withstanding the  philosophical  indifference 
which  caused  him  to  resign  the  Roman  dia- 
ilem,  with  pride,  ostentation,  and  arrogance. 
Aurelius  Victor  observes,  that  no  connection 
with  him  justified  confidence,  and  that  those 
whom  he  called  his  friends,  could  not  depend 
upon  any  sincere  affection  on  ins  part.  He 
was  greatly  addicted  to  building.  His  baths 
at  Rome  were  a  vast  collection  of  buildings, 
containing,  besides  baths,  places  for  exfrcise, 
others  for  study,  porticoes,  halls,  libraries,  &c. 
The  city  of  Nicomedia,  in  particular,  fell  his 
bounty,  and  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  make 
it  equal  to  Rome.] 

DioDORUS,  an  historian,  surnamed  Siciilus, 
l-ecause  he  was  born  at  Argyra  in  Sicily.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Me- 
dia, Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  whicJi  was 
divided  into  40  books,  ol  which  only  15  are  ex- 
tant, with  some  few  fragments.  This  valu- 
able composition  was  the  work  of  an  accurate 
inquirer,  and  it  is  said  that  he  visited  all  the 
places  of  which  he  has  made  mention  in  his 
history.  It  was  the  labour  of  30  years,  though 
the  greater  part  may  be  considered  as  nothing 

ore  than  a  judicious  compilation  from  Bero- 
sus,  Tin  ajus,  Theopompiis,  Callisthenes,  and 
others.  The  author,  h  wever,  is  too  credu- 
lous in  some  of  his  narrations,  and  often  wan- 
ders far  from  the  truth  His  style  is  neither 
elegant,  nor  too  laboured  ;  but  it  contains 
a;reat  simplicity  and  unaffected  correctness. 
He  often  dwells  too  loi'g  upon  fabulous  reports 
and  trifling  incidents,  whil  events  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  history  are  treated  with 
brevity,  and  sometimes  passed  over  in  silence. 
His  manner  of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads 
and  the  Roman  consuls,  will  be  found  very 
erroneous.  Tlie  historian  flourished  about  44 
years  B.  C.  He  spent  much  time  at  Rome 
to  procure  information,  and  authenticate  his 
historical  narrations.  7^he  best  edition  of  his 
works,  is  that  of  Wesseling,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst. 

1746. [A  native  of  Caria,  and  disciple  of 

the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a  great  adept 
in  that  species  of  verbal  combat  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  philosophers  of  his  s«^t.  It 
is  said  that  a  question  was  proposed  to  him 
in  the  presence  ol  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Stilpo 
one  of  his  fraternity,  which  he  required  lime 
to  answer,  and  on  this  account  was  ridiculed 
by  Ptolemy  and  denominated  Chromis  ixi"' 
v'^i.)  Mortified  at  this  defeat,  he  wrote  a  book 
on  the  question,  but  nevertheless  died  of  vex- 
ation. He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  famoiis 
sophism  against  motion.  '•  If  any  body  be 
moved, it  is  moved  either  in  the  place  where 
it  is,  or  in  a  place  where  it  is  not,  for  nothing 
can  act  or  suffer  where  it  is  not,  ami  therefore 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion."  Diodorus 
was  suitably  rewarded  for  this  brilliant  disco- 
very :  having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  the 
surgeon  who  was  sent  for,  kept  him  for  some 
time  in  torture,  while  he  proved  from  the 
philosopher's  own  mode  of  reasoning  that  the 

bone  could  not  have  jjiOPC'/outof  itsplace. 

A  peripatetic   philosopher,  with  whom  the 
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uninterrupted  succession    of  the  peripatetic 

school  terminatcil. A  bishop  ofTarsusin 

Cilicia.  A  few  fi-agments  of  his  writings  re 
main  in  tlie  Calnia  Patriim  Gr;)>corum.  Hi' 
was  ordained  A.  D-  378,  and  died  A.  1).  394.] 

A  stoic  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Ciceru. 

He  lived  and  died  iu  the  house  of  his  pupil, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  various  branche.- 
of  Greek  literature.     Cic.  in  Brul. 

Dii)GENE>.  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher 
of  Siiiope.     [His  father,  who   was  a  banker, 
was    con\icted    ol  debasing   the  public  com, 
and  was  obliged  to  leav  the  country.     This 
circumstance  gave  the  son  an  opportunity  uf 
visiting  Athens.]     At  Athens   he  became  the 
disciple  of  Antisthenes,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the    Cynics.      Antisthenes,   having    been 
mortified    by  neglect,  was   in  a    peevish  hu- 
mour,  and  at   first    refused   to   admit    hiai 
into    his   house,  and  even  struck  him   with 
a  stick.     Diogenes  calmly  bore   the   rebuke, 
and   said,  "  strike    me,   Antisthenes,  as    you 
please  ;  1  will   be  your  scholar."     Antisthe- 
nes, overcome   by   his  perseverance,  receiv- 
ed   him,  and  afterwards  made  him   his  in- 
timate   companion    and    friend.      [Diogenes 
perfectly  adopted  the  principles  and  charac- 
ter of  his  master.      Renouncing  every  other 
object  of  ambition,   he  determined  to  distin 
guisti  himself  by  his  contempt  of  riches  ani 
honours,  and  by  his  indignation  against  lux- 
ury.     He   wore   a   coarse   cloak;  carried    w 
■wallett  and  a  staff;  made  the  porticoes,  am! 
other  public  places,  hi«  habitation  ;  and  de- 
pended upon  casual  contributions  for  his  dai 
ly  bread.     A   friend,  whom   he  had  desiicu 
to  procure  him  a  cell,  not  executing  his  order 
so  soon  as  was  ex|iected,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  a  tub,  or  large  vessel,   in  the  Metroum 
It  is  probable,  iiowever,  that  this  was  only  } 
temporary  expression     of    indignation    arid 
contempt,  and  that  he  did  not  make  a  tub  the 
settled  place  of  his  residence.     This  famou- 
tub  is  indeed  celebrated  by  Juvenal ;  it  is  abo 
ridiculed  by  Lucian,   and  mentioned  by  Se- 
neca.    But  no  notice  is  taken  of  so  singular 
a  circumstance  by  other  ancient  writers  who 
have  mentioned  this  philosopher;  not  even 
by  Epict-Btus,  who  discourses    at  large  con- 
cerning Diogenes,  and  relates  many  particu 
lars   respecting  his  manner  of  life.     It  may 
therefore  be  questioned,  whether  this  whoif 
story  is  not  to  be  ran-ed  among  the   nume 
rous  tales  which  have  been  invented  to  ex- 
pose the  sect  of  the  Cynics   to  ridicule.     It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that   Diogenes 
practised   tlie  most  hardy  seU-controul,  and 
1'ie  most  rigid    'bslinence;  exposing  himself 
to  the  utmost  exlremcs  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
living  upon  the  simplest  diet,  casually  sup- 
plied by  the  hand  of  charity.     In  his  old  age. 
mailing  to  iEgina,  he  was  taken  by  pirates 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  he  was  exposed 
to  sale  in  the   public  market.      When  the 
auctioneer  asked  him  what  he  could  do,   he 
said,  "  I  can  <rovern  me?i,  therefore  scH  )nc  to 
one  ivlio  wants  a  master."  Xeniades,  a  wealthy 
Corinthian,  happening  at  that  instant  to  pass 
bv,  was   struck  with  the  singularitv  of  his 
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reply,  and  purchased  him.     On  their  arrival 
at  Corinth,  Xeniades  gave  birr,  his  freedom, 
,in(I,  at  length  committed  to  him  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  and  the  direction  of  his 
lomestic  concerns.     Diogenes  executed  this 
trust   with  so    much  judgment  and  fidelity, 
I   at  Xeniades  used  to  say  that  the  gods  had 
-eut  a  good  genius  to  his  house.     During  his 
residence  at  Corinth,  the  interview  be' ween 
!iim   and   Alexander  is   said   to  have  taken 
..lace.      Plutarch    relates,   that    Alexander, 
when  at  Corinth  receiving   the  congratula- 
;  ions  of  all  ranks  on  being  appointed  to  com- 
man  i   the  army  of  the   Greeks  against  the 
the  Persians,  missed  Diogenes  among  the  num- 
ber, with  whose  character  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted.    Curious  to  see  one  who  had  given 
so  signal  an   instance  of  his   haughty  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  Alexander  went  in  search 
of  him,  and  found  him  sitting  in  his  tub  in 
the  sun.     '■'■  I  am  Alexander  the  Grea<,"  said 
the  monarch,  "  and  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic,^' 
replied    the    philosopher.      Alexander   then 
requested   that   he  would  inform  him  what 
service  he  could  render  him,  "  Stand  away 
bitween  me  and  the  sun,''^  said  the   Cynic. 
Alexander,  struck  with  the  reply,  said  to  his 
iriends  who  were  ridiculing   the   whimsical 
angularity  of  the  philosopher,  *'  If    I    were 
not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
he  story  is  too  good  to  be  omitted,  but  there 
re  several  circumstances  which  in  some  de- 
ree   diminish  its   credibility.      It  supposes 
Diogenes  to  have  lived  in  his  tub  at  Corinth, 
whereas  it  appears  that  he  lived  there  in  the 
.'■,.>use  of  Xeniades,  and  that  if  he  ever  dwelt  in 
a  tub,  he  left  it  behind  him  at  Athens.  Alex- 
ander, moreover,   was  at  tiij?  time  scarcely 
20  yeais  old,  and  could  not  call  himseii  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  for  he  did  not  receive  this 
tnle  till  his  Persian  and  Indian  expedition, 
after  which  he  never  returned  to   Greece; 
vet  the  whole  transaction  supposes  him  elat- 
rd    with   the   pride  of  ci inquest.     Diogenes, 
;irobably,  was  visited  by  Alexander,  when 
tlie  latter  held  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks  at  I  orinth,  and  was  received  by  him 
with    rudeness    and    incivility,   which   may 
ha  e  given    rise   to  the    whole  story.     The 
;.hilosopher  at  this  time  would  be  about  70 
years   of  age.]      After   a   life   spent   in   the 
iJrreatest  indigence,  he  died  B.  C.  324,  in  the 
9Gth  year  of  his  age.     He  ordered  his  body 
to  be  carelessly  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  some 
itust  to   be   sprinkled  over   it.     His   orders 
were,  however,  disobeyed  in  this  particular, 
and  his  friends  honoured  his  remains  with  a 
magnificent  funeral  at  Corinth.     The  inha- 
bitants of  Sinope  raised  statues  to  his  memo- 
ry;   and   the   marble   figure    of  a   dog   was 
placed  on  a  high  column  erected  on  bis  tomb. 
His  biograj)her  has  transmitted  to  posterity 
a  number ofsayings,  remarkable  for  theirsim- 
plicity  and  moral  tendency.    The  life  of  Dio- 
genes, however,  shrinks  from  the  eye   of  a 
strict  examination  ;  he  boasted  of  his  pover- 
ty, and  was  so  arrogant  that  many  have  ob- 
served that  the  virtues  of  Diogenes  arose  from 
pride  and  vanity,  not  from  wisdom  or  sound 
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philosophy.  His  morals  were  corrupted,  he 
gave  way  to  the  most  vicious  indulgences, 
and  his  unbounded  wantonness  has  given  oc- 
casion to  some  to  observe,  that  the  bottom  of 
his  tub  would  not  bear  too  close  an  exami 
nation.  [It  is  wholly  incredible  that  a  man 
who  is  universally  celebrated  for  his  sobneiy 
and  contempt  of  pleasure,  and  who,  for  h:^ 
vehement  indignation  against  vice,  and  his 
bold  attempts  to  reform  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  has  beea  represented  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers,  as  one  endue! 
with  divine  wisdom,  should  have  been  capa- 
ble of  committing  the  grossest  indecencies. 
The  tale  which  is  related  of  him  and  the 
courtesan  liais  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
chronology,  for  Lais  must  have  been  four- 
score years  old,  and  Diogenes  seventy,  when 
the  circumstance  is  related  to  have  taken 
place.  The  truth  is,  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  these  stories  to  Athenaeus,  a  writer  who 
seems  to  have  ransacked  every  corner  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  his  own  invention  too,  for 
tales  to  the  discredit  of  philosophy.]  Diog. 
in  Vila. — Plut.  in  Apoph. — Cic.  de  JYat.  D. 

3,  c.  3G,  &;c. A  stoic  of  Babylon,  disciple 

of  Chrysippus.  He  went  to  Athens,  and 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  with  Car- 
neades  and  Critoldus,  155 years  before  Christ. 
He  died  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
life  of  the  most  exemplary  virtue,  some 
suppose  that  he  was  strangled  by  order  of 
Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  for  speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  his  family  in  one  of  his  ticatises, 
Quintil.  1,0.  1. — Athen.  5,  c.  11. — Cic.  de 
Offic.  3,  c  51. A  native  of  ApoUooia,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
physic.  He  was  pupil  to  Anaxagoras.  Diog.  in 

vita. Laertius,  an  epicurean  philosopher, 

borainCilicia.  He  vvrotethelivesof  the  phi- 
losophers in  ten  books,  still  extant.  This  work 
contains  an  accurate  account  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  is  replete  with  all  their  anec- 
dotes and  particular  opinions.  It  is  compiled, 
however,  without  any  plan,  method,  or  pre- 
cision, though  much  neatness  and  concisenes 
are  observable  through  the  whole.  In  this 
multifarious  biography  the  author  does  not 
seem  particularly  partial  to  any  sect,  except 
perhaps  it  be  that  of  Potamon  of  Alexandria 
Diogenes  died  A.  D.  322.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are  that  of  .\leibomius,  2  vols. 
4to.  Amst.  1692,  and  that  of  Lips.  8vo.  1759. 
[This  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of 
Longolius,   Curim  Reginit.  1739,  2  vols,    in 

8vo.] There  was   a    philosopher  of  that 

name  who  attended  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic 
expedition  for  the  purpo.«e  of  marking  out 
and  delineating  his  march,  &c. 

DioMKDES,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle, 
was  king  of  jEtolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He 
engaged  Hector  and  iEneas,  and  by  repeated 
acts  of  valour  obtained  much  military  glory. 
He  went  with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium 
from  the  temple  of  .Vlinerva  at  Troy  ;  and  as- 
sisted in  murdering  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  carrying  away  his  horses.  At  his  return 
from  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way  in  the 


darkness  of  the  night,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
where  his  companions  plundered  the  country, 
and  lost  the  Trojan  Pnlladium.  During  his 
long  absence,  his  wife  iEgiale  forgot  her  mar- 
riage vows,  and  prostituted  herself  to  Co- 
nietes,  one  of  her  servants.  Thi  •  iasciiious- 
le-s  of  the  queen  was  attributed  by  some  to 
he  resentment  of  Venus,  whom  Diomedes 
lad  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  in  a  battle 
before  Troy  The  infidelity  of  ^'E^iule  was 
highly  displeasing  to  Diomedes.  Ht-  resolv- 
ed to  abandon  his  native  country  wii  ch  was 
the  seat  of  his  dis  race,  and  the  attempts  of 
his  wife  to  take  <;way  his  life,  according  to 
some  accounts,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
hasten  his  departure.  He  came  to  thai  part 
of  Italy  which  has  been  called  .Magna  GrEE- 
cia,  where  he  buil!  a  city  calhd  Argjrippa, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Daunus,  the 
king  of  the  country.  He  died  there  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  or,  according  to  a  certain  tra- 
dition, he  perished  by  the  ban  i  of  his  father- 
in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by 
his  companions,  who  in  the  excess  of  their 
grief  were  changed  into  birds  resembling 
swans.  Th' se  birds  took  flight  into  neigh- 
bouring islands  in  the  Atlriatic,  [ri'rf.  Diome- 
deae  Insula^,]  and  became  remari<able  for 
the  tameaess  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which 
they  shunned  all  other  nations.  They  are 
called  the  birds  of  Diomedes.  Altars  were 
raised  to  Diomedes  a?  to  a  god,  one  of  which 
.Strabo  mentions  atTimavus.  Kirg.  JEn.  1, 
V.  756, 1.  1 1,  V.  243,  k.Q.—Ovid.  M>t.  14,  fab. 
\0.—ApoUud.  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  l.—Hygin.  fab. 

97,  112  and  113.— Paws.  2,  c.  30. A  king 

of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Cyrene,  who  fed 
his  horses  with  human  flesh.  It  was  one  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  him  ;  and 
accordingly  the  hero,  attended  with  some  ol 
iiis  friends,  attacked  th<-  inhuman  tyrant,  and 
gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  horses 
which  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  Diod.  A. 
—Pans  3,  c.  18. — ipollod.  2,  c.  5. 

[Diomedes  Insula,  islands  of  the  Adria- 
tic, according  to  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  antl  Pliny. 
They  lay  north  of  the  promontory  of  Garga- 
nus,  and  are  now  the  islands  of  Tremili.  One 
of  these  islands  was  called  Teutria,  and  the 
other  Dioni'diaand  Trimetus.] 

[Dion  or  Diuin.  a  promontory  placed  by 
Ptolemy   in  the  northern    part  of  the  isle  of 

Crete. A  town  of  Euboea. A  town  ol 

Macedonia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Smus  Ther- 
maicus,  or,  GulfofSaloniki,  and  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Haliacmon.  It  is  now  called 
Stan-Dia.  There  were  several  other  unim- 
portant places  of  this  name.] 

Diojv,  [an  illustrious  inhabitant  of  Syra- 
cuse, who,  deriving  an  ample  inheritance  from 
his  father  Hipparinus,  became  a  disciple  of 
Plato,  invited  to  the  court  of  Syracuse  by  the 
elder  Dionysius.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
structions of  his  master,  he  escaped  being  in- 
fected with  the  licentiousness  of  the  capital, 
and  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
took  part  with  his  preceptor  in  the  persecu- 
tions  which  he  underwent  from  the  tvrant. 
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He  was  nearly  counected  with  Diouysius  by 
having  married  his  daughter,  and  by  his  sis- 
ter being  one  of  his  wives  ;  and  he  was  also 
much  esteemed  by  him,  so  as  to  be  employed 
on  several  embassies.  At  the  accession  ol 
the  younger  Diouysius,  Plato  was  again,  at 
Dion's  request,  invited  to  Syracuse  In  order, 
however,  to  counteract  his  influence,  the 
courtiers  obtained  the  recall  ol  Philistus,  a 
Diau  notorious  for  his  adht-reuce  to  arbitra- 
ry principles.  This  faction  determined  to 
supplant  Dion,  and  availed  themselves  of  a 
real  or  sui  posititious  letter  to  fix  on  hini  tht- 
charge  of  treason.  Dion,  precluded  from 
defence,  was  transported  to  Italy,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Greece,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honour.  Diouysius  be 
came  jealous  of  his  popularity  in  Greece,  es- 
pecially at  Athens,  stopped  his  remittances, 
confiscated  hisestates,  and  compelled  his  wife, 
who  had  been  left  at  Syracuse  as  a  hostage, 
to  marry  another  person  Dion,  incensed  at 
this  treatment,  determined  to  expel  the  ty- 
rant. Plato  resisted  his  intentions ;  but  en- 
couraged by  other  friends,  he  assembled  a 
body  of  troops,  and  with  a  small  force  sailed 
to  Sicily,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dionysius  in  Italy,  and  freed  the  people  from 
his  controiil.  Dionysius  returned;  but  after 
some  conflicts  was  compelled  to  escape  to 
Italy.  The  austere  and  philosophic  manners 
of  Dio  ,  however,  soon  lost  him  th^  favour  of 
his  fickle  countrymen,  and  he  was  supplant- 
ed by  Heraclides,  a  Syracusan  exile,  and 
obliged  to  make  his  retreat  to  Leontium.  Ht 
afterwards  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  in  a 
rash  moment  caused  Heracldes  to  be  assas- 
sinated. This  rol)bed  him  ever  after  of  his 
peace  of  mind.  An  Athenian,  an  intimate 
friend,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
and  Dion  was  assassinated  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  iige,  B.  C  354.  flis  death  was  uni- 
versally lamented  by  the  Syracusans.  and  a 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory.    Diod. 

16. — C.  Kep.  in  tntd.'\ Cassius, anative  of 

Nicaja  in  Bithyuia.  His  father's  name  was 
Apronianus.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest 
offices  of  slate  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Per- 
tinax  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally 
fond  of  study,  he  improved  himself  by  un- 
■(vearied  application,  and  was  fen  years  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  an  history  of  Rome, 
which  he  made  pubhc  in  SO  books,  after  a 
laborious  employment  of  12  years  in  compos- 
ing it.  This  valuable  history  began  with  the 
arrival  of  yEneas  in  Italy,  and  was  continued 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus.  The  34  first  books  are  totally  lo?l, 
the  20  following  are  mutilated,  and  fragmenis 
are  all  that  we  possess  of  the  last  20.  In  the 
compilation  cf  his  extensive  history,  Dion 
proposed  to  himself  Thucydides  for  a  model ; 
but  he  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imitation. 
His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  his  narra- 
tions are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  reflec- 
tions learned  ;  but  upon  the  whole  ho  is  cre- 
dulous, and  the  bigolted  slave  of  partiality, 
satire,  and  flattery.  He  inveighs  against 
the  republican  principles  of  Brutus  and  Ci- 
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cero,  and  extols  the  cause  of  CiCsar.  Sene- 
ca is  the  object  of  his  satire,  and  he  represents 
liim  as  debauched  and  licentious  in  his  mo- 
rals. Dion  flourished  about  the  230th  year 
ol  the  christian  era.  The  best  edition  of  hi-^ 
works  is  that  of  Reimarus,  2  vols.  fol.  Hamb. 
1750. 

DiojvyEA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  (o 
tie  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

DiONE,  ^  nymph,  daughter  of  IS  ere  us  and 
Doris.  She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupi- 
ler,  ace  rding  to  Homer  and  others.  Hesiod, 
however,  gives  Venus  a  different  origin.  \yid. 
Venus.]  Venus  is  herself  sometimes  called 
Dione.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  19. — Horner.  II.  5, 
V.  38 1 — Stat.  1,  Sylv.  1.  v.  86. 

DioNYSiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aiovua-of, 
or  Bacchu?,  [sometimes  called  by  the  gene- 
ral name  ol  Ogj.t«,  which  word,  though  some- 
times applied  to  the  mysteries  of  other  gods. 
more  peculiarly  belongs  to  that  of  Bacchus.] 
Their  form  and  solemnity  were  first  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  a  certain 
Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bacchus  is 
the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks 
are  the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated  by 
the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  [The  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus  is  rather  of  Indian  origin. 
lid.  Bacchus.]  They  were  observed  at  Athens 
with  more  splendour  and  ceremonious  super- 
stition than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  . 
The  ycnrs  were  numbered  by  their  celebra- 
tion, the  archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity, 
and  the  priests  that  officiated  were  honour- 
ed with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  the  pub- 
lic games.  At  first  they  were  celebrated 
with  great  simplicity,  and  the  time  was  con- 
secrated to  mirth.  It  was  then  usual  to 
bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adorned  as  with  u 
vine  branch,  after  which  followed  a  goat,  a 
basket  of  figs,  and  the  0aA>.oi.  The  worship- 
pers imitated  in  their  dress  and  actions  the 
poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus.  They 
clothed  themselves  in  fawn's  skins,  fine  linen, 
and  mitres,  they  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes, 
and  flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  gar- 
lands of  ivy,  vine,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated 
Silenus,  Fan,  and  the  Satyrs,  by  the  uncouth 
manner  of  their  dress,  and  their  fantastical 
mo' ions.  Some  rode  upon  asses,  and  others 
drove  the  goafs  to  slaughter  for  the  sacrifice. 
In  this  manner  both  sexes  joined  in  the  so- 
lemnity, and  ran  about  the  hills  and  country, 
iioddingtheirheads,  dancing  in  ridiculouspos- 
tures,  and  filling  the  air  with  hideous  shrieks 
and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud,  Evoe  Bacche  1 
lo  !  lo  !  Evoe  !  lacche  I  lobacche  I  Evohe  .' 
With  such  solemnities  were  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  particu- 
larly the  Athenians.  In  one  of  these  there  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  persons  carrying  sacred 
vessels,  one  of  which  contained  water.  After 
these  came  a  select  number  of  noble  virgins 
carrying  little  baskets  of  gold  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  fruits.  This  was  the  most  mysterious 
part  of  the  solemnity.  Serpents  were  some- 
times put  in  the  baskets,  and  by  their  wreath- 
ing and  crawling  out  they  amused  and  asto- 
nished the  beholders.     After  the  virgins.  fol~ 
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lowed  a  company  of  men  carryin»poles,atthe 
end  of  which  were  fastened  ?>aAAoi.  The  heads 
of  these  men,  who  v/ere  called  zxwo^o^ci, 
were  crowned  with  ivy  and  violets,  and  their 
faces  covered  with  other  herbs.  They  march- 
ed singingsongs  upon  the  oocasion  <>f  the  festi- 
vals called  <J>x\xiKoL  oLo-fActrct.  Next  to  the 
pa^Aoc|>ogo;  followed  the/3-uaxA.M:;  in  women's 
apparel,  with  white  striped  garments  reach- 
ing to  the  ground  ;  their  heads  were  deckeil 
with  garlands,  and  on  their  hands  they  wore 
gloves  composed  of  flowers.  Their  gestures 
and  actions  were  like  those  of  a  drunken  man 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of  persons, 
called  \tKVop:^ot,  who  carried  the  xikvov  or 
viusical  ran  of  Bacchus  ;  without  their  at- 
tendance none  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus 
were  celebrated  with  due  solemnity,  and  on 
that  account  the  god  is  often  called  xu^/irn'. 
jl'he  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  almost  innume- 
rable. The  name  of  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  Dionysia  'x^-^^torrigu,  at  Liranae  in  Attica. 
The  chief  persons  that  officiated  were  fourteen 
women,called  yi^nt^ui,  venerable.  They  were 
appointed  by  one  of  the  archons,  and  before 
their  appointment  they  solemnly  took  an  oath, 
before  the  archon  or  his  wife,  that  their  body 

was  free  from  all  pollution. The  greater 

Dionysia,  sometimes  called  ac/K.aorT«  jctT' 
fitfu,  as  being  celebrated  within  the  city,  were 
the  most  famous.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  [and  were  cele- 
brated in  the  month  Elaphebolion.]  The  less 
Dionysia,  sometimes  called  T--t  k«t'  oi.y^ovi,  be- 
cause celebrated  in  the  country  ;  Xnvuix  from 
?."voc,  a  wine-press,  were  to  all  appearance  a 
preparation  for  the  greater  festivals.  They 
were  celebrated  in  autumn. The  Diony- 
sia ^^M^aivta,  observed  ^iBrauron  in  Attica, 
were  a  scene  of  lewdness,  extravagance,  and 

debauchery. The  Dionysia  vyjc.Tj)A«*  were 

observed  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus Nyctelius.  It  was  unlawful  to  reveal 
whatever  was  seen  or  done  during  the  cele- 
bration  The  Dionysia  called  ufAopAyix, 

because  human  victims  were  offered  to  the 
god,  or  because  the  priests  imitated  the  eal- 
■ing  of  raw  flesh,  were  celebrated  with  much 
solemnity,  The  priests  put  serpents  in  their 
hair,  and  by  the  wildness  of  their  looks,  and 
the  oddity  of  their  actions,  they  feigned  insa- 
nity  The  Dionysia  a^iiuS'tx*  were  vearly 

observed  in  Arcadia,  and  the  children  who 
had  been  instructed  in  the  music  of  Philoxen- 
us  and  Timotheus,  were  introduced  in  a  thea- 
tre, where  they  celebrated  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus  by  entertaining  the  spectators  with 
songs,  dances,  and  different  exhibitions. 
There  were  besides  these,  others  of  inferior 
note.  There  was  also  one  observed  every 
three  years,  called  Dionysia  Tg<«T»g/K,t,and  it 
IS  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  it  himself  in 
commemoration  of  his  Indian  expedition,  in 
which  he  spent  three  years.  There  is  also 
another  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes, 

All  these  festivals  in  honour  of  the  god   of 
^vine,  were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  with 
freat  licentiousness,    and  they  contributed 
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much  to  the  corruption  of  morals  among  all 
ranks  of  people.  They  were  also  introduced 
into  Tuicany,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 
Among  the  Romans  both  sexes  promiscuous- 
ly joined  in  the  celebration  during  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  The  drunkenness,  the  debau- 
chery, and  impure  actions  and  indulgences, 
which  soon  prevailed  at  the  solemnity,  called 
aloud  for  the  interference  of  the  senate,  and 
the  consuls  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus  and  Q. 
lartius  Philippus,  made  astrict  examination 
concerning  the  propriety  and  superstitious 
forms  of  the  Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and 
pollution  which  was  practised  with  impunity 
by  no  less  than  7,000  votaries  of  either  sex, 
was  beheld  with  horror  and  astonishment  by 
the  consuls,  and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for 
ever  banished  from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  They  v/ere  again  reinstated  there 
in  length  of  time,  but  not  with  such  licenti- 
ousness as  before.  Eiirip.  in  Bucc. —  Vii^. 
JEn.  il,  V.  in.—Diod.  A.— Ovid.  Met-  a, 
V.533, 1.4,  V.  391,1.  6.  V.  587. 

[DiONYSiADEs,  two  small  islands  lying  off 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Crete.] 

[DiowYSfAS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situate  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  lake  Moe- 
ris.     It  is  now  ci\\\ei\Bekd-Keriin.l^ 

DioNYSOPoLiS,  [a  town  of  Lower  Moesia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euxiue  Sea,  Pliny  says 
that  it  was  also  called  Crunos,  but  Pomponi- 
us  Mela  makes  Crunos  the  port  of  Dionyso- 
polis.  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  a 
statue  of  Bacchus  which  was  carried  by  sea 

to  this  place. A  city  of  India,  supposed  by 

Mannert  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern 
Nagar,  or  JVughi;  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Cow.  iVIannert  does  not  consider  it  to 
have  been  the  same  with  the  ancient  city  of 
Nyssa,  but  makes  the  position  of  the  latter 
more  to  the  north.] 

DioWYSius  1st.  or  the  elder,  a  tyrant  of 
Sj'racuse,  [raised  to  that  high  rank  from  the 
station  of  a  simple  citizen.  He  was  son-iu- 
law  to  Hermocrates,  who,  having  been  ban- 
ished by  an  adverse  party,  attempted  to  re- 
turn by  force  of  arms,  and  was  killed  in  the 
action.  Dionysius  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed, but  he  recovered,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
called. In  time  lie  procured  himself  to  be 
nominated  one  of  the  generals,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  raising  a  force  sufficient  to  resist  the 
Carthaginians,  he  obtained  a  decree  for  re- 
calling all  the  exiles.  He  was  soon  called  to 
take  the  chief  command.  His  first  act  was  to 
double  the  soldiers'  pay,  and,  pretending  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  he  was  allowed  a  body 
uard.  These  he  made  the  instruments  for 
accomplishing  his  ambitious  views,  and  be- 
came tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age,  B.C.  404.]  He  vowed  eternal  enmi- 
ty against  Carthage,  and  experienced  various 
success  in  his  wars  against  that  republic.  He 
was  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  poet,  and 
his  brother  Theodorus  was  commissioned  to 
0  to  Olympia,  and  repeat  there  some  verses 
in  his  name,  with  other  competitors,  for  the 
poetical  prizes.  His  expectations  were  frus- 
trated, and  his  poetry  was  received  wi«h 
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groans  and  hisses.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
unsuccessful  at  Athens,  where  a  poetical  prize 
was  publicly  adjudged  to  one  of  his  composi 
tions.  This  victory  gave  him  more  pleasure 
than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever  obtained  in 
the  field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  and  cruelty 
at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspicious,  that 
he  never  admitted  his  wife  or  children  to  his 
private  apartments  without  a  previous  ex- 
amination of  their  garments.  He  never  trust 
ed  his  head  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his 
beard.  [The  cave  which  he  caused  to  be 
constructed  is  well  known.  It  still  exists,  and 
is  a  large  cavern  cut  horizontally  in  a  rock, 
72  feet  high,  27  broad,  and  219  deep  The 
entrance  resembles  the  shape  of  an  car,  and 
the  interior  has  somewhat  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter S.  On  the  top  of  the  cave  there  is  a 
groove,  which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  has  communication  with  a  small  room  at 
the  entrance,  now  inaccessible  by  reason  of 
the  height  and  steepness  of  the  rock.  This 
is  imagined  to  have  been  a  guard-room,  where 
the  tyrant  placed  a  sentinel,  who,  by  hearing 
the  least  whisper  of  the  prisoners  within,  made 
his  report  accordingly  to  his  master.  Some 
modern  travellers  deny  the  resemblance  to 
the  human  ear,  and  deride  the  idea  of  such  a 
design  in  its  original  formation.  Lord  Sand- 
wich supposes  the  cavern  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  LautumicE  Syracusanm,  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  but  most  other  travellers  agree  that 
the  immense  cavern  which  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a  subterranean  garden,  and  belongs  to 
the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  was  the  Lau- 
(umim  to  which  Cicero  alluded.]  The  artists 
that  had  been  employed  in  making  this  cave 
were  all  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant, 
for  fear  of  their  revealing  to  what  purposes  a 
work  of  such  uncommon  construction  was  to 
be  appropriated.  His  impiety  and  sacrilege 
were  as  conspicuous  as  his  suspicious  credu- 
lity. He  took  a  golden  mantle  from  the  statue 
of  Jupiter,  observing  that  the  son  of  Saturn 
had  too  warm  a  covering  for  the  summer, 
and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he  placed  one 
of  wool  instead.  He  also  robbed  /Esculapius 
of  his  golden  beard,  and  plundered  the  tem- 
ple of  Proserpine.  [In  the  year  366  B.  C. 
a  tragedy  of  his  was  acted,  and  gained  the 
prize.  This  so  elated  the  king,  that  he  of- 
fered a  solemn  sacrifice,  feasted  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  drank  to  such  excess  as  to  cause 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  38th  year 
of  his  reign.]  Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant 
iavented  the  calapulla,  an  engine  which  prov- 
ed of  infinite  service  for  the  discharging  of 
showers  of  darts  and  stones  in  the  time  of  a 
siege.  [Dionysius,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
invited  over  to  his  court  the  philosopher  Plato, 
at  the  instance  of  Dion,  who  thought  that  the 
conversation  of  the  philosopher  might  prove 
of  service  to  the  tyrant.  Plato's  discourse, 
however,  only  had  the  effect  of  irritating  him, 
and  the  philosopher  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  island.  Before  he  departed,  however, 
Dionysius,  suspecting  his  design,  made  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  promise  that  he  would 
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either  put  Plato  to  death,  or  sell  him  on  the 
pa5sas>e.  The  latter  was  done,  and  Plato  was 
sold  as  a  slave  in  the  island  of  ^gina.  vid. 
Plato.]  Diod.  13,  14,  kc— Justin.  20,  c.  1, 
&LC.  Xenoph.  Hist.    Grac. — C.  J^'ep.    Timol. 

— Plut.inDiod. The  second  of  that  name, 

surnamed  the  younger,  was  son  of  Dion\siu3 
the  1st,  by  Dori^  [He  succeeded  his  father 
at;  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  invited  Plato  to  re- 
visit Sicily.  The  philosopher  consented  to 
come,  being  led  it  is  said  to  this  step,  by  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  tliat  he 
would  adopt  his  form  of  government.  Little, 
however,  resulted  from  this  visit ;  Dion 
was  in  banishment,  and  Dionysius  on  the 
commencement  of  a  war  sent  Plato  back 
to  his  own  country ;  not,  however,  without  a 
promise  that  Dion  should  be  restored  on 
the  return  of  peace.  A  third  invitation  to 
Sicily  was  given  to  Plato  after  this,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  the  reader  will  find  de- 
tailed in  the  biographical  sketch  given  of 
that  philosopher,  (vid.  Plato.)  The  treat- 
ment of  Dionysius  towards  Dion  eventually 
cost  him  his  kingdom,  (vid.  Dion,)  and  he 
was  driven  out  of  Sicily.  He  afterwards  re- 
ascended  the  throne.  B.  C.  350  ;  but  unin- 
structed  by  past  misfortunes,  and  entering 
anew  on  the  same  course  of  lawless  tyranny, 
he  was  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  and  retired 
to  Corinth,  where  he  kept  low  company  and 
indulged  in  gross  debauchery.  Some  writers 
assert  that  he  was  obliged  for  a  maintenance 
to  open  a  school  at  Corinth,  but  this  is  not 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and  is  not  entitled  to 
credit.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his 
death  is  known.]  Dionysius,  was  as  cruel 
as  his  father,  but  he  did  not,  like  him,  possess 
the  art  of  retaining  his  power.  This  was 
seen  and  remarked  by  the  old  man,  who, 
when  he  saw  his  son  attempting  to  debauch 
the  wives  of  some  of  his  subjects,  asked  him 
with  the  greatest  indignation,  whether  he  had 
ever  heard  of  his  having  acted  so  brutal  a 
part  in  his  younger  days .''  No,  answered  the 
son,  because  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Well,  my  son,  replied  the  old  man,  never  shalt 
thou  be  the  father  of  a  king.  Justin.  21,  c 
1,  2,  Sic— Diod.  15,  Szc.—^lian.  F.  H.  9, 
c.  8. — Quinlil.  8,  c.  6. — C.  Kep.  in  Dion. — 

Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  2 An  historian  of  Hali- 

carnassus,  who  left  his  country  and  came  to 
reside  at  Rome,  that  he  might  carefully  study 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  whose  com- 
positions treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  learned 
of  the  age,  and  derived  much  information 
from  their  company  and  conversation.  After 
an  unremitted  application,  during  24  years,  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  Roman  Antiquities  in 
20  books,  of  which  only  the  1 1  first  are  now 
extant,  nearly  containing  the  account  of  312 
years.  [The  style  of  this  writer  is  flat  and 
languid,  but  he  is  regarded  as  an  accurate  his- 
torian, and  judicious  in  his  narratives.]  Like 
a  faithful  historian,  he  never  mentioned  any 
thing  but  what  was  authenticated,  and  totally 
disregarded  the  fabulous  traditions  which  fill 
and  disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  predcces- 
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sors  and  followers.  To  the  merits  of  the  histo- 
rian, Dionysius,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  trea- 
tises, has  also  addeJ  the  equally  respectable 
character  of  the  eloquent  orator,  the  critic, 
and  the  politician.  He  li\'ed  during  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Oxford,  2 
vols.   fol.  1704,  and  that  of  Reiske,  6  vols. 

8vo.  Lips.  1774. \  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in 

Pontus,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
After  the  death  of  the  conqueror  and  of 
Perdiccas,  he  married  Amestris,  the  niece  of 
king  Darius,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  of  such  an  uncommon  corpulence 
that  he  never  exposed  his  person  in  public, 
and  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors he  always  placed  himself  in  a  chair 
which  was  conveniently  made  to  hide  his  face 
and  person  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
When  he  was  asleep  it  was  impossible  to 
awake  him  without  boring  his  flesh  with 
pins.  He  died  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 
As  his  reign  was  remarkable  for  mildness 
and  popularity,  his  death  was  severely  la- 
mented by  his  subjects.  He  left  two  sons 
and   a  daughter,  and   appointed  iiis   widow 

queen-regent. A   native  of  Chalcis,  who 

wroteabookentitled  x.Ti3-it;,  or,  the  origin  of 
cities. A  philosopher  of  Heraclea,  disci- 
ple to  Zeno.  He  starved  himself  to  death, 
B.  C.  279,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  Diog. 

A   writer  in   the  Augustan  age  called 

Periegetes.  He  wrote  a  very  valuable  geo- 
graphical treatise  in  Greek  hexameters,  still 
extant.  [He  follows,  in  general,  the  system  of 
Eratosthenes;  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to 
interweave  with  it  all  the  subsequent  improve- 
ments iu  geographical  science  down  to  his 
own  time;  while,  as  a  poet,  he  occasionally  di- 
gresses into  the  regions  of  mythological  lic- 
tion.]  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  4to.  1577,  with  the  scho- 
lia, [and  that  of  Wells,  Oxon.  1709,  in  8vo.] 

A  Christian  writer,  A.  D.  492,  called 

Areopagita,  [so  termed  because  a  member 
of  the  Areopagus.  He  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preaching.  (Acts 
17,  34.)  He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Athens  appointed  to  that  office 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Domitian.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Antwerp,  2  vols, 
iol.  1634.  It  is  now,  however,  the  general 
opinions  of  the  learned  that  these  writings  are 
spurious,  though  they  differ  in  opinion  con- 
cerning the  time  when  they  were   written.] 

A  celebrated  critic,  (vid.  Longinus.) 

A  native  of  Thrace,  generally  called  the 
Rhodian,  because  he  lived  there.  He  wrote 
some  grammatical  treatises  and  commenta- 
ries, B.  C.  64.     Slrab.  14. 

DioPHANTUS,  a  Greek  orator  of  Mitylene, 

preceptor  to  Tib.  Gracchus.  Cic  in  Brut. 

[A  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  at  a  period  which  has  not  been 
precisely  ascertained.  According  to  Abul- 
pharagius,  he  lived  under  the  emperor  Juli- 
an, or  towards  the  vear  366  of  the  Christian 


era.  His  reputation  was  so  great  among  the 
ancients  that  they  ranked  him  with  Pythagoras 
and  Euclid.  From  his  epitaph  in  the  Antho- 
logia,  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  arithnietical 
problem,  the  following  particulars  of  his  life 
have  been  collected,  viz.  that  he  was  married 
when  33  years  old,  and  had  a  son  5  years  af- 
ter ;  that  his  son  died  at  the  age  of  42,  and  that 
his  father  did  not  survive  him  above  four  years; 
whence  it  appears  that  Diophantus  was  84 
years  old  when  he  died.  The  problem  amounts 
to  this,  viz.  to  find  a  number  such  that  its  6th, 
12th,  and  7th  parts,  with  5,  its  half  and  4, 
amount  to  the  whole  number  ;  which  is  evi- 
dently 84.  Diophantus  introduced  the  use  of 
various  symbols  into  the  science  of  Algebra; 
but  his  more  importantservice  is  the  method 
of  applying  the  alge!)raic  analysis  to  indeter- 
minate problems.  He  wrote  13  books  of 
arithmetic  or  algebra,  of  which  only  6  re- 
main. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bachel,  re- 
published with  additional  notes  of  ilf.  de  Fer- 
mat,  by  the  son  of  the  latter,  at  Toulouse, 
1670,  in  folio.] 

DiospoLis,  [a  town  of  Armenia  Minor, 
previously  called  Cabira.  Pompey  gave  it  the 
name  of  I3iospolis.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus.] 

DiORYCTus,  a  place  of  Acarnania,  where 
a  canal  was  cut  (J/*,  ogt/s-fra)  to  make  Leuca- 
dia  an  island,    [tid.  Leucadia.]  PZm.  4, c.l. 

DioscoRiDES,  a  native  of  [x\nazarbus  in] 
Cilicia,  who  li  ved,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  age 
of  Nero.  He  was  originally  a  soldier,  but 
afterv/ards  applied  himself  to  study,  and 
wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal  herbs,  of  which 
thebest  edition  is  that  of  Saracenus,  fol.  Fran- 
cof.  1598.  [His  knowledge  of  plants  has  been 
reckoned  superior  to  that  of  any  other  an- 
cient writer  ;  but  Theophrastas  must  always 
be  excepted  as  by  far  the  more  philosophi- 
cal botanist,  and  one  by  whose  information 
Dioscorides  profited,  as  Pliny  subsequently 
did  from  them  both.] 

DioscoRiDis  iNSUL.'V,  an  island  situate  at 
the  entrance  of  the  .Arabic  Gulf,  and  now 
called  Socotora.  [The  aloes  here  produced 
are  held  in  more  estimation  than  those  of  Ha- 
dramaiit.  If  we  believe  the  Arabian  writers, 
Alexander  settled  here  a  colony  of  lounanion, 
that  is  to  say,of  Greeks.  Becoming  christians, 
they  remained  such,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
at  the  close  of  the  J3th  century.] 

Dioscuri,  or  sons  of  Jupiter,  a  name  given 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals 
in  their  honour,  called  Dioscuria,  celebrated 
by  the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  They  were  observed  with 
much  jovial  festivity.  'I'he  people  made  a 
free  use  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted 
themselves  with  sports,  of  which  wrestling- 
matches  always  made  a  part. 

DioscoRiAS,  [a  maritime  town  of  Colchis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Charus.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Sebastopolis,  and  was 
in  the  earliest  ages  the  port  most  frequented  ia 
Colchis  by  distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  na- 
tions, speaking  different  languages;  a  circum- 
stance which    still    distinguishes  Islniriak,' 
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whose  name  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
cue.  Arrian  makes  it  to  have  been  establisli- 
ed  by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  Pomponius  Me- 
la, however,  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Cas 
tor  and  Pollux,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Col- 
chis, along  with  Jason,  in  the  Argoiiautic  ex- 
pedition.]    Piin.  6,  c.  23. 

DiospoLis    {_Mugna,  a    famous    city    of 

Egypt,      vid.   Thebae. Parva,  a   city  of 

Egypt,  west  of  Tcutyra,  and  on  the  western 

side  of  the  Nile. A  town  of  Asia  Minor  in 

Bithyuia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  north- 
east of  Prusa. A  city  of  Palestine,  called 

also  Lydda,  and  now  Lod.  It  was  situate  in 
an  extensive  plain,  and  is  placed  by  the  itine- 
rary of  Antonine  32  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  36  miles  from  Cffisarea.  It  lay  east  of 
Joppa.  This  town  suffered  much  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  second  triumvirate.  Cassius 
exposed  the  inhabitants  to  public  sale,  but 
Antony  afterwards  restored  them  to  their 
country.] 

Dipoi.is,  a  name  given  to  Lemnos,  as  liav- 
iw  two  cities,  Hephsstia  and  Myrina. 

DiPiAS,  {aniis,)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 

from  mount  Taurus.     Lucan.  8,  v.  255. 

[A  species  of  serpent,  whose  bite  is  said  to 
produce  a  most  excessive  thirst,  and  conse- 
quently to  prove  mortal.  Hence  the  Greeks 
called  it  iTi^stc,  or,  Ihirsiy.  In  Latin  it  is  called 
silula,  a  pail.  Moses  speaks  of  it  in  Deut.  8, 
15.  The  Hebrew  name  is  Izimaon,  answer- 
ing to  the  Greek  in  meaning.] 

DiRiE,the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox, 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suppose 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  hell,  Harpies  on 
earth,  and  Dirffi  in  heaven.  They  were  re- 
presented as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupi 
ter,  in  an  attitude  which  expressed  their  ea 
gerness  to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power 
of  tormenting  the  guilty  on  earth  with  the 
most  excruciating  punishments.  Virg.  JE71. 
4,  V.  473,1.  8,  V.  701. 

[DiR^:,  called  'dhoDire  and  Dira,  now  the 
s[raitsoi Bab-el-mandtb.  The  Greekname  ex- 
presses a  passage  straitened  in  the  manner  of  a 
throat ;  the  modern  appellation  is  Arabic,  and 
means  "  the  port  of  mourning,  or  affliction," 
from  apprehensions  of  the  risk  of  venturin, 
beyond,  into  the  expanse  of  a  vast  ocean.] 

DiRCE,  a  woman  whom  Lycus,  king  of 
Thebes,  married  after  he  had  divorced  An- 
tiope.  When  Antiope  became  pregnant  by 
Jupiter,  Dirce  suspected  her  husband  of  infi- 
delity to  her  bed,  and  imprisoned  Antiope, 
whom  she  tormented  with  the  greatest  cruel- 
ty. Antiope  escaped  from  her  confinement, 
and  brought  forth  Amphion  and  Zethus  on 
mount  Cithajrin,  When  these  children  were 
informed  of  the  cruelties  to  which  thei'-  mo- 
ther had  been  exposed,  they  besieged  Thebes, 
put  Lycus  to  death,  and  tied  the  cruel  Dirce 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
over  rocks  and  precipices,  and  exposed  her 
to  the  most  poignant  pains,  till  the  gods,  pity- 
ing her  fate,  changed  her  into  a  fountain,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  [The  fountain 
Dirce  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  emptied 
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into  the  Ismeous.  Near  it  Pindar  had  his 
house.]  According  to  some  accounts,  An- 
tiope was  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
before  she  was  confined  and  exposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  Dirce.  vid.  Amphion,  Antiope. 
Propert.  3,  el.  15,  v.  37.— Prtw*.  9,  c.  20. — 
.JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  57. — Lucan.  3,  v.  175, 
1.4,  V.  550. 

DiRPHYA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  from  Dii- 
pfiya,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  where  the  god- 
dess had  a  temple. 

Dis,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  Pluto, 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  sup- 
posed themselves  descended  from  that  deity. 
[Caesar  states  that  the  Gauls  believed  them- 
selves descended  from  father  Dis,  (Pluto.) 
The  fact  most  probably  was  this,  that  the 
Gauls  told  Caesar  they  were  sprung  from  the 
earth,  an  expression  which  he,  adapting  it  to 
the  Roman  form  of  speech,  renders  by  the 
words  apaire  Diie.]  Cms.  Bell.  G.  6. — Ta- 
cit. 4.  Hist.  c.  34.  ' 

DiscoRDiA,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter 
of  Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parcae  and 
Death.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, because  she  sowed  dissensions  among 
the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  continual  quar- 
rels. When  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  were  celebrated,  the  goddess  of  dis- 
cord was  not  invited,  and  this  seeming  neglect 
so  irritated  her,  that  she  threw  an  apple  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  gods  with  the 
inscription  of  detur  pulchriori.  'I'his  apple 
was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  ofin- 
fitjite  misfortunes  to  the  Greeks,  {cid.  Paris.) 
She  is  represented  with  a  pale  ghastly  look, 
her  garment  is  torn,  her  eyes  sparkle  with 
fire,  and  in  her  bosom  she  holds  a  dagger 
cencealed.  Her  head  is  generally  entwined 
with  serper/.ts,  and  she  is  attended  by  Belloua. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
sensions, murders,  wars,  and  quarrels,  which 
arise  upon  earth,  public  as  well  as  private. 
Firg.  ^n.  8,  v.  702.— Hesiod.  Theogn.  225. 
Petronhis. 

DiTHTRAMBUs,  a  sumamc  of  Bacchus, 
whence  the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were 
called  dithyrambics.  [The  measure,  which 
is  what  distinguishes  this  kind  of  poetry,  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Dithyrambus 
a  Theban.  Pindar,  however,  and  his  scho- 
liast, seem  to  consider  this  species  of  poetry 
as  so  very  ancient  that  its  original  inventor 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Herodotus  ascribes 
it  to  Arion.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  makes 
the  inventor  to  have  been  one  Lassus  or  La- 
sus  of  Hermione.  The  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  dithyrambics  to  those  verses  where 
none  of  the  common  rules  or  measures  were 
observed  ;  much  like  those  called  by  the 
French,  rers  libres,  by  the  Italians,  I'ersi 
sciohi.  The  measure  of  the  Greek  dithyram- 
bics was  very  bold  and  irregular,  the  poets  not 
only  coined  new  words  for  the  purpose,  but 
assumed  a  great  license  in  the  use  of  com- 
pounds. The  words  'ict/j.Scc,  8g('a|ufof,  and 
Mu^xoiCoc,  seem  to  be  related  to  one  another. 
Perhaps  they  are  corruptions  of  Sanscrit 
terms,  for  the  worship  of  Bacchus  was  un- 
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qnestionably  of  Indian  origin.  AiBv^ct/nSoc 
was  an  ancient  title  of  that  deity,  as  Ha/ctv 
"was  of  Apollo ;  and  both  terms  were  after- 
ward? applied  to  songs  in  honour  of  their  res- 
pective possessors.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  Hindoos  ap;  ly  the  term  Triampo  to 
Baghesa,  who  almost  exactly  coincides  With 
ihe  Grecian  Bacchus,  as  the  Greeks  did  the 
term  Be^hf^Sis  to  the  latter  deity-  The  com- 
mon derivation  of  J^/Sr^gx^fos  from /I'flugof  i;^ 
erroneous,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter 
word  is  uniformly  short.] 

Divi,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  to  those 
who  were  made  gods  after  death,  such  as  he- 
roes, and  warriors. 

DiviTi.lcus,  I  a  nobleman  of  the  iEdui, 
who  had  great  influence  with  Csesar  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  steady  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
mans.]    Cic.  1,  t/e  Da: 

DiuM,  [vid.  Dion.] 

DiTODURUM,  [the  capital  of  the  Medio- 
matrici,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  who  were 
located  along  the  Mosella  or  Moselle.  It 
name  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  th( 
people  itself,  and  is  now  Met:;.'] 

DoDONA,  [a  famous  city  of  Epirus,  placed 
by  some  writers  in  Thesprotia,  and  by  others 
in  Molossis  ;  but  Strabo  reconciles  these  dis- 
cordant opinions,by  informing  us  that  anciently 
it  belonged  to  Thesprotia,  and  afterwards  to 
Molossis,  for  it  stood  on  the  confines  of  these 
two  provinces.  It  was  situate  near  the  sources 
of  the  Acheron.]  There  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, upon  a  small  hill  called  Tomarus,  a  ce 
lebrated  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  town  and 
temple  of  the  god  were  first  built  by  Deuca- 
lion after  the  universal  deluge.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  all 
Greece,  and,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  dove.  Two  black  doves,  as  he 
relates,  took  their  flight  from  the  city  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  other  to 
Dodona,  where  with  a  human  voice  Ihey  ac 
i^uainted  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  that 
Jupiter  had  consecrated  the  ground,  which  in 
future  would  give  oracles.  The  extensive 
grove  which  surrounded  Jupiter's  temple  was 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  ora- 
cles were  frequently  delivered  by  the  sacred 
oaks,  and  the  doves  which  inhabited  the  place. 
This  fabulous  tradition  of  the  oracular  power 
of  the  doves  is  explained  by  Herodotus,  who 
observes  that  some  Phoanicians  carried  away 
two  priestesses  from  Egypt,  one  of  which 
went  to  fix  her  residence  at  D'>dona,  where 
the  oracle  was  established.  It  may  further 
be  observed,  that  the  fable  might  have  been 
founded  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
TTiT^iiiti,  which  signifies  doves  in  most  parts  of 
Greece,  while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Epirots 
it  implies  old  women  [The  truth  appears  to 
be,  however,  that  the  oracle  was  of  Pelas^ 
not  Egyptian,  origin.  The  story  about  the 
doves  merely  alludes  to  the  early  mode  of 
giving  oracles  by  means  of  tame  doves,  from 
an  oak  tree.]  In  ancient  times  the  oracle? 
were  delivered  bv  the  murmuring  of  a  neifrh- 


bouring  fountain,  but  the  custom  was  after- 
wards chan°:ed.  Large  kettles  were  suspend- 
ed in  the  air  near  a  brazen  statue,  which 
held  a  lash  in  its  hand.  When  the  wind  blew 
strong  the  statue  was  agitated  and  struck 
against  one  of  the  kettles,  which  communicat- 
ed the  motion  to  all  the  rest,  and  raised  that 
clattering  and  discordant  din  which  continued 
for  awhile,  and  from  which  the  artifice  of  the 
riests  drew  their  predictions.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  the 
shaking  ofthe  leaves  and  boughs  of  an  old  oak, 
which  the  superstition  ofthe  people  frequent- 
ly consulted,  and  from  which  they  pretended 
to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed  with 
more  probability  that  the  oracles  %vere  deli- 
vered by  the  pnests,  who,  by  artfully  con- 
cealing themselves  behind  the  oaks,  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  superstitious  multitude  to  be- 
lieve that  the  trees  were  endowed  with  the 
power  of  prophecy.  As  the  ship  Argo  was 
budt  with  some  of  the  oaks  of  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  there  were  some  beams  which  gave 
oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warned  them 
against  the  approach  of  calamity.  [Within  the 
forest  ot  Dodona  there  was  a  famous  foun- 
tain, the  peculiar  properties  of  whose  waters 
are  mentioned  below,  in  the  article  Dodone.] 
The  oracles  of  Dodona  were  originally  deli- 
vered by  men,  but  afterwards  by  women, 
(cirf.  Dodonides.)  P/m.  2,  c.  103. — Herodot. 
2,  c-  51.— Mela,  2,  c  3.— Homer.  Od.  14,  11. 
—Pans.  7,  c.2\ .—Slrab.n .—Plut.in Pyrrh. 
— Jpollod.  l,c.  9. — Lucan.  6,  v.  427. —  Ovid. 
Trist.  4,  el.  8,  v.  23. 

DodonjEUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  from  Do- 
dona. 

DoDONE,  a  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodo- 
na. [Ancient  naturalists  state  that  it  had  a 
property  ofrekindliiig  torches,  &c.  when  new- 
ly extinguished  ;  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
don=  by  means  of  son;esul[ihureous  fumes  ex- 
haling from  it,  as  we  still  find  to  be  the  case 
with  a  fountain  in  France,  called  the  burning 
fountain.  It  is  also  said  to  have  extinguished 
torches,  in  which  lespect  its  powers  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  miraculous,  since 
plunging  them  into  a  place  where  the  sulphur^ 
was  dense,  or  into  the  water,  would  produce 
that  effect.] 

DoroNrDES,  the  priestesses  who  gave  ora- 
cles in  the  tem[)le  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  Ac- 
coriingto  some  traditions  the  temple  was  ori- 
ginally inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas, 
who  nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Am- 
brosia, Eudora,  Pasithoe,  Pytho,  Plexaure, 
Coronis,  Tythe  or  Tyche.  In  the  latter  ages 
the  oracles  were  always  delivered  by  three 
old  women,  which  custom  was  first  establish- 
ed when  Jupiter  enjoyed  the  company  of 
Dione,  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  divine 
honours  in  his  tern  pie  at  Dodona,  The  Bceo- 
tiaas  were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  re- 
ceived their  oracles  at  Dolona  from  men,  for 
reasons  which  Slraho  1  9.  fully  explains. 

DoLABELLA  P.  CoRW.  a  Roman  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
TsRsf^r.  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  famous 
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battles  at  Pharsalia,  Thapsusand  Munda.  He 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  thoug;h  iVl. 
Antony  his  colleague  opposed  it.  Alter  the 
death  of  J.  Caesar,  he  received  the  government 
of  Syria  as  his  province.  Cassius  opposed  his 
views, and  Doliibella,  for  violence,  and  for  the 
assa^suiatiou  of  Trebonius,  one  of  CsesarV 
murderers,  Vi^as  declared  an  enemy  to  the  re 
public  of  Rome.  He  was  besieged  by  Cas- 
sius in  Laodicea,  and  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  be  killed  himself  in  the  27th  year  of 
his  age.  He  w  is  of  a  small  stature,  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  father-in-la%v  to  ask  him 
once   when   he  entered  his  house,  who  had 

tied  him  so  cleverly  to  his  sword. Another, 

who  conquered  the  Gauls,  Etrurians,  andBoii 

at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  B.  C.   283. The 

family  of  the  Dolabellae  distinguished  them- 
selves at  Rome,  and  one  of  them,  L.  Corn, 
conquered  Lusitania,  B.  C.  99. 

[DoLiCHA,  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  dis- 
trict Pelasgiotis. A  town  of  Syria,  situate 

in  the  district  Euphratensis,  and  north-west 
of  Zeugma.  The  ancient  name  is  preserved 
in  that  of  Doluc,  a  castle  on  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which,  detached  from  Anianus,  are  pro 
longed  towards  the  Euphrates.] 

DoLON,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  famous 
for  his  swiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to 
spy  the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seiz- 
ed by  Diomedss  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  re- 
vealed the  situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions 
of  his  countrymen,  with  the  hopes  of  escaping 
with  his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  J3io- 
medes  as  a  traitor.  Homer.  II.  10,  v.  314. — 
Firg.  Mn.  12,  v.  349,  &c. 

DoLOPES,  [a  people  of  Thessaly,  situate 
to  the  south  of  the  districts  Thessaliotis  and 
Aperantia,  and  amid  the  range  of  Mount  Pm- 
dus.  They  are  supposed  to  have  formed  one 
of  the  twelve  nations  or  districts  which  sent 
deputies  to  the  council  of  the  Amphyctions, 
These  people  possessed  the  isle  of  Scyros, 
and  Ihey  are  said  to  have  been  a  body  of  cor- 
sairs who  infested  the  jEgean  Sea.  When 
Cimon  took  possession  of  their  island  he  ex- 
pelled them  from  it.  Their  country  was 
named  Dolopia.]  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  7. — Flacc. 
2,  V.  \^.—Liv.  36,  c.  33.— Slrab.9.—Plut.  in 
Cimon. 

DoMiDUCus,  a  god  who  presided  over 
marriage.  Juno  also  was  called  Domiduca, 
from  the  power  she  was  supposed  to  have  in 
marriages. 

DoMlTiA  LEX  dt  Religiont',  was  enacted 
by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  650.  It  transferred  the  right  of  electing 
priests  from  the  college  to  the  people.  [The 
Pontifex  Maximus  and  Curio  Maximus  were, 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  always  chos- 
en by  the  people.] 

DoMiTiANUs,  Titus  Flavius,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, [the  second  son  of  Vespasian,  and 
horn  at  Rome  A.  D.51,  Vespasian,  well  aware 
of  his  natural  disposition,  reposed  no  con- 
fidence in  him  during  his  whole  reign. 
Domitian,  however,  accompanied  his  father 
and  brother  Titus  in  their  triumph  at  the 
close  of  the  Jewish  war.  Upon  the  death  ofl 
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Vespasian  he  endeavoured  to  foment  troubles 
in  the  empire,  and  share  the  succession  with 
Titus.  The  latter,  however,  generously  for- 
gave him,  treated  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
always  declaring  to  him  that  he  intended  him 
for  his  successor.  Domitian  is  accused  of 
hastening  the  death  of  Titus  by  poison,  a 
charge,  however,  not  warranted  by  thecircum- 
stances  of  Titus's  death  ^id.  Titus.]  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  promised  tranquillity 
to  the  people,  but  their  expectations  were 
soon  frustrated.  Domitian  became  cruel,  and 
gave  way  to  incestuous  and  unnatural  indul- 
gences. He  commanded  himself  to  be  called 
God  and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  were 
presented  to  him.  He  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  in  catching  flies  and  killing 
them  with  a  bodkin,  so  that  it  was  wittily  an- 
swered by  Vibius  to  a  person  who  asked  him 
who  was  with  the  emperor,  nobody,  not  even 
a  fly.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Domi- 
tian became  suspicious,  and  his  anxieties  were 
increased  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers, 
but  still  more  poignantly  by  the  stings  of  re- 
morse. He  was  so  distrustful,  even  when 
alone,  that  round  the  terrace,  where  he  usu- 
ally walked,  he  built  a  wall  with  shining  stone, 
that  from  thence  he  might  perceive  as  in  a 
looking-glass  whether  any  body  followed  him. 
All  these  precautions  were  unavailing,  he  pe- 
rished by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  the  18th  of 
September  A.  D.  96,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  15th  of  his  reign.  After  his 
death  he  was  publicly  deprived  by  the  senate 
of  all  the  honours  which  had  been  profusely 
heaped  upon  biin,and  even  his  body  was  left 
in  the  open  air  without  thehonours  of  afune- 
ral.  This  disgrace  might  proceed  from  the 
resentment  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had 
exposed  to  terror  as  well  as  to  ridicule.  He 
once  assembled  that  august  body  to  know 
in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be  most  conve- 
niently dressed.  At  another  time  they  re- 
ceived a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  intro- 
duced into  a  large  gloomy  hall  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  with  a  few  glimmering  ta- 
pers. In  the  middle  were  placed  a  number 
of  coffins,  on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  ofsoine  one  of  the  invited  senators.  On 
asudden  a  number  ofmen  burst  into  the  room 
clothed  in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flam- 
ing torches,  and  after  they  had  for  some  time 
terrified  the  guests,  they  permitted  them  to 
retire.  [Domitian's  reign  was  marked 
among  other  excesses  by  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  Confounding  Christianity  with 
Judaism,  and  feigning  some  defalcation  in 
the  tributes  due  by  his  exactions  to  the  im- 
perial treasury,  he  commenced  a  violent  per- 
secution. Another  reason  is  said  to  have 
been  his  fear  that  some  of  the  posterity  of 
David  remained,  and  that  at  one  period  or 
other,  they  would  excite  the  Jews,  whom  he 
did  not  distinguish  from  the  Christians,  to 
break  out  into  rebellion.  This  persecution 
took  place  A,  D.  95,  and  continued  till  the 
emperor's     death.      Some     have  said  that 
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at  this  time  St.  John  was  thrown  into  a  caul- 
dron of  boiling  oil.]  Suet,  in  vita. — Eutrop.  7. 

DoMiTius  DoMiTiANus,  a  general  of  Dio- 
cletian in  Egypt.  He  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  288,  and  sup 
ported  the  dignity  of  emperor  for  about  two 

years.     Re  died  a  violent  death. Lucius. 

vid.  iEnobarbus. Afer,  an  orator,  >•  ho  was 

preceptor  to  Quiatiliau.  He  disgraced  his 
talents  by  his  adulation,  and  by  practising 
the  arts  of  an  intbrmer  under  Tiberius  ana 
his  successors.  He  was  made  a  consul  by 
Nero,  and  died  A.  D.  59. 

iEnus  DoNATus,  [a  grammarian  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  St.  Jerome.  He 
was  a  commentator  on  the  works  of  Virgil  and 
Terence,  and  the  author  of  some  grammati- 
cal pieces  which  are  still  remaining  ] A 

bishop  of  Numidia,  a  promoter  of  the  Dona- 
tists.     A.  D.  311. 

DoNYSA,  [an  island  of  the  Icarian  Sea,  one 
of  the  Sporades.  It  lay  south-east  of  Icaria, 
and  east  of  Patmos.  The  marble  obtained 
from  this  island  was  green.  Virgil  and  .Vlela 
call  it  Dionysa,  others  Dionusa.  It  is  now 
Donussa.]     Virg.  .Mn.  6,  v.  125. 

DoRES)  the  inhabitants  of  Doris,  vid.  Doris. 

[DorTas,  a  river  of  India  extra  Gangem. 
Mannert  makes  it  to  correspond  with  the 
small  river  Pegu.  Others,  however,  are  in 
favour  of  the  modern  Zan<;an.  the  mouth  of 
which  is  in  the  kiug^iom  ol   Tonquin.^ 

DoRioNy  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  Tha- 
myris  th'  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to 
a  tr  al  of  skill.  Slat.  Theb.  4,  v.  182.— Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  22,  v.  19.— Lucan.  6,  v.  332. 

Doris,  [a  country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the 
south  of  Ihessaly  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  range  of  Mount  Oeta.  On  the  south  u 
had  the  Locri  Ozolae.  On  the  east  it  was 
parted  from  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  by  the 
Pindus,  a  branch  of  the  Cephissus,  and  on 
the  west  from  .ititolia  by  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  Oeta.  Its  territory  was  of  small  size,  ex- 
tending only  about  4(3  miles  in  length.  'J'he 
country,  though  mountainous,  had  still  seve- 
ral beautiful  plains,  and  was  very  fruitful.  It 
was  called  Doris,  and  the  people  Dores,  from 
Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  and  grandson  ol 
Deucalion,  who  is  said  to  have  peopled  or 
conquered  it,  at  least  th  t  part  which  lay  be- 
tween the  ranges  of  Oeta  and  Pindus.  It 
was  also  called  Telrapoiis  from  its  four  cities, 
viz.  Pindus,  Erineus,Cytineum,  and  Boiceuin. 
The  Dorians  were  a  stout  and  warlike  race, 
aad  formed  a  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Hel 
leues.  Under  Deucalion,  the  Hellenes  inha 
bited  the  territory  of  Phthiotis ;  under  Dorus 
Ihey  first  inhabited  the  territory  of  Histiieotis. 
They  were  driven  thence  by  the  Cadmseans, 
according  to  Herodotus,  but  more  probably 
by  the  Pelasgi,  and  moving  south,  finally  set- 
tled in  Doris.  From  this,  as  a  central  point, 
emigrated  the  various  Doric  colonies,  one  of 
which  settled  m  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  After 
the  Trojan  war,  the  Dorians  founded  Me- 
gara,  on  the  confines  of  Attica,  A.  C  1131. 
Others    migrated    to    the     shores    of    Asia 


Minor,  and  established  the  famous  colouy 
of  Dons,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria.  In  process  of  time  another  stream 
of  emigration  direr  ted  its  course  towards 
^outheru  Italy  and  Sicily.  vid.  Grtecia 
nagna.  But  the  country  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of  their  pow- 
er was  the  Peloponnesus,  ol  which  they  took 
possession  under  the  conduct  of  the  Heracli- 
da;,  about  80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 
The  Heraclidas  divided  among  themselves 
i.he  territories  of  the  Peloponnesus,  reserving 
some  few  towns  to  the  loniaus  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Achaia.] [A  colony  of  the  Dorians 

in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia,  they  form- 
ed themselves  into  six  independent  states 
orsmail  republics,  which  were  confined  with- 
in the  bounds  of  as  many  cities.  These  were 
Lindus,  Jalyssus,  Ciiuurus,  Cos,  Cnidus,  and 
Halicarnassus.  Other  cities  in  the  tract, 
called  from  them  Dons,  belonged  to  their 
confederacy,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  six 
aione,  as  true  and  genuine  Dorians,  ■were  ad- 
mitted into  the  temple  at  Triope,  where 
they  exhibited  solemn  games  in  honour  of 
AjjoUo  Triopius.  The  prizes  were  tripods  of 
brass,  which  the  victors  were  obliged  to  con- 
secrate to  7\polIo,  and  leave  in  the  temple. 
When  Ag.. sides  of  Halicarnassus  won  the 
prize,  he  transgressed  this  custom,  and  carriei 
the  tripod  to  his  own  house,  on  which  account 
the  city  of  Halicarnassus  was  ever  afterwards 
excluded  from  the  Dorian  confederacy.  The 
Dorian.-  were  from  that  time  known  by  the 
name  of  the  five  cities  or  Pentapolis,  and  no 

longer  by  that  of  Hexapohs.] A  goddess 

of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Oceauus  and  Tethys. 
She  married  her  brother  Ntreus,  by  whom 
she  had  50  daughters  called  Nereides.  Her 
name  is  often  used  to  express  the  sea  itself. 
P roper t.  1 ,  el.  17,  v.  2o.—Firg.  Ed.  10.— Hc-^ 
siod.  Theog.  240. 

DoRiscus,  a  plain  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
and  iDouth  oi  the  Mebrus,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  was  a  royal  fortress.  Here 
Xerxes  reviewed  his  army.  [The  mode  of 
afi-ertaining  the  number  »f  the  forces  was 
this.  They  drew  up  in  one  place  a  body  ot 
10,000  men  ;  making  these  stand  together  us 
compactly  as  possible,  Ihf.y  drew  a  circle 
around  them.  Dismissmg  these,  they  enclos- 
ed the  circle  with  a  wall  breast  high  ;  into 
this  they  introduced  the  array  by  bodies  of 
10,000  men  each  time.     vid.  Xerxes.] 

DoRso,  C.  Fabius,  a  Roman,  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  is- 
sued from  the  capitol,  which  was  th*n  be- 
sieged, to  go  and  offer  a  sacrifice  which  -was 
to  be  offered  on  Mount  Quirinalis.  He  dress- 
ed himself  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying 
on  his  shoulders  the  statues  of  his  country 
gods,  passed  through  the  guards  of  the  enemy 
without  betraying  tlie  least  signs  of  fear. 
When  lie  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  return- 
ed to  the  capitol  unmelested  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  astonished  at  his  boldness,  and  did 
not  obstruct  his  passage  or  molest  his  sacri- 
fice.    Liv.  3,  c.  46. 
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DoRUS,  a  son  of  llellen.     [vid.  Doris.] 

D6ryl«;um  and  Dorvl^eus.  [a  city  of 
Phryg-ia,  now  Eski  Shehr^  at  the  junction  ol 
the  Bathys  and  Thymbris,  two  brannbes  of 
the  Sansranus,  and  on  the  confines  of  Bithv- 
nia.     Plin.  5,  c.  29  —Cir.  Flacc.  17.] 

DosoN,  a  surname  of  Ai)tig;onus,  because 
he  pr'>misedand never  n:are  ;  [i'ua-aiv  in  Greek, 
i.  e.  about  to  give. 

Draco,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens, 
[who  succeeded  Triptoletmis  as  legislator,  B. 
C.  623.]  When  he  exercised  the  office  of 
archon,  he  m  tde  a  code  of  laws  for  the  use  of 
the  citizens,  which,  on  account  of  their  severi- 
ty, were  said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood. 
By  them,  idleness  was  punished  with  as 
much  severity  as  murder,  and  death  was  de- 
nounced against  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
Such  a  code  of  rigorous  laws  gave  occasion 
to  a  certain  Alheoian  to  ask  of  the  legislator, 
why  he  was  so  severe  in  his  punishments,  and 
Draco  gave  for  answer,  that  as  the  smallest 
transgression  had  appeared  to  him  deserving 
of  death,  he  could  not  find  any  punishment 
more  rigorous  for  more  atrocious  crimes. 
These  laws  were  at  first  enforced,  but  they 
were  often  neglected  on  arcount  of  their 
extreme  severity,  and  Soon  totally  abolish- 
ed them,  except  that  one  which  punished 
murder  with  death.  [The  Athenians  could 
not  endure  the  rigour  of  his  laws,  and  tlie 
legislator  himself  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  the  island  of  ^Egina.  Here  he  was  actu- 
ally suffocated  in  the  theatre,  beneath  the 
number  of  cloaks  and  garments  which  th( 
people  of  the  island,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  expressing  apjirobation  among  the 
Greelcs,  showered  upon  him.    He  was  bnrieit 

in  the   theatre.]     Pint,   in   Sol. A    man 

who  instructed  Plato  in  music-  Id.  de  Music- 

Drances,  a  friend  of  Latirms.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  poet  wislied  to  delineatf 
the  character  and  the  elociuence  of  Cicero 
under  this  name.]      f^irg.  JEn.  11,  v.  122. 

[Drance.  vid.  Zaran^asi.] 

Dravus,  [a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in 
the  Norican  Alps.  It  traverses  the  southern 
parts  of  Noricum,  and  Pannonia,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  fall-  into  the  Danube 
near  the  city  of  Comacuni,  or  Erdent.  It  i'- 
now  the  Drare.  Ptolemy  calls  it  the  D:u-ii>. 
The  Greek  copyists  frequeully  allowed  them- 
selves the  license  of  altering  names  and  add 
ing  remarks,  wliich  nly  tended  to  shew  then- 
own  ignorance.  So,  m  the  present  uistanre, 
they  state  th  't  this  river,  which  Ptol(Miiy 
calls  Darus,  is  the  same  with  that  named  Da- 
ris  by  the  barbarians,  or  the  modorn  Drin. 
The  truth  is,  Ptolemy  means  the  Dravus  and 
no  other.] 

Drep.\ne,  [an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra] 

Drepanum,  [a  town  of  Sicily,  north  of 
Lilyba'.um.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Eryx. 
Here  lEioe-ds,  according  to  Virgil,  lost  his  fa 
ther  Anchises.  The  more  correct  form  of 
the  name  is  Drepana.  This  place  was  found- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  thi  first  Punic  war 
by  the  Catthaginiau  commander  Hamilcar, 
who  removed  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx, 
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and  other  places  adjacent.  Drepanum  and 
LilybiEum  formed  the  tivo  most  important 
maritime  cities  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily.  OH  this  place,  near  the  Agates  In- 
sula?, was  fought  the  famous  nav  al  battle  be- 
tween the  Romans  commanded  by  Lutatius 
Catulus,  and  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
no.  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  wai-. 
Drepanum  was  so  called  from  the  curvature 
of  the   shore    in  its    vicinity,    resembling  a  , 

scythe,  ((TgeTravov.)     It  is  now  Trapani.] 

[A  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Astaee- 
nus,  called  by  Constantine  the  Great,  Hellc- 

nopolis. A  promontory  on  the  Sinus  Ara- 

bicus,  below  Arsinoe  :  it  is  now  Ras-Zufra- 
ne.  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  707.— Cic.  Fer.  2,  c. 
57— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  474.] 

Drilo,  a  river  [of  Illyricum,]  which  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  at  Lissus. 

[Dromus  Achillis,  a  promontory  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  According  to 
the  old  geographers,  Achilles,  having  entered 
the  Euvine  with  a  hostile  fleet,  after  ravag- 
ing the  coast,  landed  on  this  promontory, 
and  exf^rcised  himself  and  his  followers  in 
running  and  other  gymnastic  sports.  It 
IS  a  low.  sandy,  and  uninhabited  neck  of 
land,  resembling  somewhat  a  sword  in  its 
shape.  Strabo  evidently  exceeds  the  true 
measurement  when  he  states  it  to  be  1000 
stadia.  Pliny  only  makes  it  80  miles.  Its 
modern  name  is  said  to  be  Rossa- Oschari' 
gatsh.     vid.  Leuce.] 

Drxtentius  and  Druentia,  [a  river  of 
Gaul,  rising  among  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  north 
i>{  Brigantio,  or  Brinngon.  It  falls  into  the 
Rhodanus,  or  Rhone,  about  three  miles  be- 
low Avenio.  or  Avignon,  after  a  course  of 
180  miles,  and  is  now  called  the  Durance.  It 
IS  an  extremely  rapid  river,  and  below  the 
modern  town  of  Sisieron  ;  it  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  throw  a  bridge  over  it.  Its 
inundations  arc  frequent  and  very  destruc- 
tive.    Sil.  Ital.  3,  V.  46Q.—Strab.  4.] 

Druid.^,  the  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  [Britain,  ac- 
cording to  Caisar,  was  the  great  school  of 
the  Druids,  and  their  chief  settlement  was 
in  the  island  called  IVfona  by  Tacitus,  now 
Anglesey.  The  natives  of  Gaul  and  Germa- 
ny, who  wished  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  mj'steries  of  Druidism,  resorted  to  this 
island  to  complete  their  studies.  Many  opi- 
iions  have  been  formed  respecting  the  origin 
of  their  name.  The  common  derivation  is 
Irom  (Tguc,  an  oak,  either  from  their  inhabit- 
ing and  teaching  in  forests,  or,  as  Pliny  states, 
because  they  never  sacrificed  but  under  an 
o^k.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the  Druids 
should  come  to  speak  Greek.  Some  deduce 
the  u.ime  from  the  old  British  word  dru,  or 
drew,  an  oak,  whence  they  take  efgoc  to  be 
derived.  This  last  derivation  derives  con- 
siderable support  from  a  passage  in  Diodorus 
Siculus,  5,  c.  31,  who,  speaking  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  priests  of  Gaul,  the  same  with 
the  Druids,  says  that  they  were  called 
Ixgrcv linen  term  wliich  some  ofthecommen- 
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tators  trace  to  the  old  Greek  form,  c-ct^aivic, 
li'oc,  (tn  hollow  nah.  Wesselin^,  however,  it 
must  be  acknowledj:jed,  condemns  this  read- 
ing, and  is  in  favour  of  receiving;  into  the  text, 
the  form  A^'vutcf^j,  where  others  read 
^.x^oui-fcii.  Among  the  many  Oriental  deri- 
^alions  wiiicli  have  been  given,  the  best  if 
tliat  from  the  Ssnscreet  term  Druindh,  sig- 
nifying poor,  indigent.  In  historical  conform- 
ity witli  this  derivation,  it  has  been  urged  that 
among  the  Hindoos,  we  may  observe  in  the 
Sanniassi,  the  professional  mendicant,  while 
among  the  Di-iiids.  poverty  was  rather  a 
merit  than  a  disgrace.  The  arguments  in 
tavour  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Druids 
lire  deserving  of  i;rer.t  attention,  although 
too  numerous  to  be  hero  all  detailed.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  and  Aristotle  class  the  Druids 
with  the  Chaldpeans,  Persian  Magi,  and  In- 
dions,  in  v/hich  they  are  followed  b)'  other 
writers.  The  deities  of  the  Sanscreet  school 
are  closely  to  be  traced  in  the  names  of  the 
i)ruidical  gods.  The  importance  which  the 
Druids  attached  to  bulls  and  oxen  forms  an- 
other very  striking  mark  of  coincidence. 
The  Druidical  mysteries  also  are  said  by 
Davies  to  have  been  nearly  parallel  to  the 
rites  of  Bhawanee  and  Eleusis.  In  the  ma- 
gic rod  of  the  Druids  we  likewise  digcern  the 
s.icred  staff  of  the  Brahmins  ;  both  po?sosse(' 
consecrated  beads,  both  made  almost  endless 
lustrations,  both  wore  linen  tiaras  :  and  Man- 
^ice  remarks, that  the  circle,  Brahma's  sym 
bol,  and  the  crescent,  that  of  Siva,  were  both 
Druidical  ornaments.  So  also  there  was  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the  notion  en- 
tertained by  the  Druids  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
^nd  that  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindoos.]  They  were  divided  into  different 
classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eubages,  the  Va- 
tes,  the  Semnothei,  t';e  Sarronides,  and  the 
Samothei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  people.  Their  life  wa 
austere  and  recluse  from  the  world,  their 
dress  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they 
generally  appeared  with  a  tunic  which  reach- 
ed a  little  below  the  knee.  As  the  chief  pow- 
prwas  lodged  in  their  hands,  they  punished  as 
they  pleased,  and  coulddeclare  war  and  make 
peace  at  their  option.  Their  power  was  ex 
tended  not  only  to  private  families,  but  they 
could  depose  magistrates,  and  even  kings,  if 
their  actions  in  any  manner  deviated  from 
the  laws  of  the  state.  They  had  the  privi- 
leife  of  naming  the  magistrates  which  annu- 
ally presided  over  the  cities,  and  the  kings 
were  created  only  with  their  approbation 
They  were  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
youth,  and  all  religious  ceremonies,  festivals, 
and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  peculiar  care. 
They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsy' 
chosis,  and  believed  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  were  professionally  acquainted 
■with  the  art  of  magic,  and  from  their  know- 
ledge of  astrology,  they  dreiy  omens  and  saw 
futurity  reveale4  before  their  eyes.  In  their 
sacrifices  they  often  immolated  human  victims 
to  their  gods,  a  barbarous  custom  which  con 
"iailed  long  among  them,  and  ^'hich  the  Ro 
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man  emperors  attempted  to  abolish  to  little 
purpose.  The  power  and  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  were  beheld  with  admiration  by 
their  countrymen,  and  as  their  office  was  open 
to  every  rank  and  every  station,  there  were 
many  who  daily  proposed  themselves  as  can- 
didates to  enter  upon  this  important  function, 
The  rigour,  however,  and  severity  of  a  long 
noviciate  deterred  many,  andfew  were  willing 
to  attempt  a  labour,  which  enjoined,  them 
during  15  or  20  j'ears,  to  load  their  memory 
with  the  long  and  tedious  maxims  of  druidi- 
cal religion.  Coes.  Bell.  G-  6,  c.  13.— PZm, 
16,  c.  44.— Dio^.  5. 

Druna,  the  Drame,  a  river  of  Gaul,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhone. 

DRUSILI.A.  LiviA,  a  daughter  of  Gerraa- 
nicus  and  Agrippina,  famous  for  her  debauch- 
eries and  licentiousness.  She  committed  in- 
cest with  her  brother  Caligula,  who  was  so 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous 
illness  he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  posses- 
sions, and  commanded  that  she  should  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A, 
D.  38,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age,  and  was 
deified  by  her  brother  Caligula,  who  survived 
her  for  som?  tmie, 

Drusv^s,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,, 
who  made  himself  famous  by  liis  intrepidity 
and  courage  in  the  provinces  of  lUyricum  and 
Pannonia.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  ho- 
nours of  the  state  by  his  father,  but  a  blo%v 
which  he  gave  Sejanus,  p.n  audacious  liber-, 
tine,  proved  his  ruin.  Sejanas  corrupted  Li'i-, 
via,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  and  in  conjimction 
with  her  he  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  by  an. 

eunuch,  A.  D.  23. A  son  of  Germanicus 

and  Agrippina,  who  enjoyed  o|Gces  of  the 
greatest  trust  under  Tiberius.  His  enemy 
Sejanus,  however,  effected  his  ruin  by  his  in- 
sinuations ;  Drusus  was  coni^ned  hy  Tiberius, 
and  deprived  of  all  aliment.  He  was  found 
dead  nine  days  after  the  confinement,  A.  D„ 

33. A  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 

died  by  swallowing  a  pear  thrown  in  the  air. 

An   ambitious    Iloman,  grandfather    to 

Cato.     He  was  killed   for  his  seditious  cpn-. 

duct.     Paterc.  1,  c.  13. Livius,   father  of 

Julia  Augusta,  was  intimate  with  Brutus,  and 
killed   himself  with  him    after  the   battle  of 

Philippi.     Palerc.  2,  c.  71. M.  Livius,  ^ 

celebrated  Romnn,  who  renevyed  the  propo-^ 
sals  of  the  Agrarian  laws,  v/hich  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  Gracchi.  He  was  murdered  as 
he  entered  his  house,  though  he  was  attendei^ 
with  a  number  of  clients  and  Latins,  to  whoiA 
he  had  proposed  the  privileges  of  Roman  ci- 
tizens, B.  C.  190.  Clc.  ad  Her.  4,  c  13.—^ — 
Nero  Claudius,  a  son  of  Tiberias  Nero  and 
Livia,  adopted  by  Augustus.  He  was  bro- 
ther of  Tiberius,  who  was  afterwards  made 
emperor.  He  greatly  signalized  himself  iv\ 
his  wars  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  against  thd 
Rhoeti  and  Vindelici,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph.  He  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horsfe 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  9.  He  left 
three  children,  Germanicus,  Livia,  and  Clau 

dius,  by  bis  wife  Antonia.    Dion. M.  Li 

vius  palJQa'f^r,;  a  consul  who  c.ontjuefec'   A" 
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drubal  with  his  colleague  Claudius  Nero.  Ho- 

rat.  4, 0(1. 4. —  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  824. Caius, 

an  historian,  who  being  one  day  missed  from 
his  cradle,  was  found  the  next  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  house,  with  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  sun. The  plebeian   family  of 

the  Drusi,  produced  eight  consuls,  two  cen- 
sors, and  one  dictator.  The  surname  of 
Drusus  was  given  to  the  family  of  the  I^ivii, 
as  some  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed 
a  Gaulish  leader  of  that  name,  f^'irg,  in  6 
^n.  V.  824,  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the 
illustrious  Romaas,  and  that  perhaps  more 
particularly  because  the  wife  of  Augustus 
was  of  that  family. 

Dryades,  nymphs  that  presided  over  the 
woods.  [The  Dryades  differed  from  the 
Hamadryades,  in  that  these  latter  were  at- 
tached to  some  particular  tree  with  which 
they  were  born,  and  with  which  they  died  ; 
whereas  the  Dryades  were  the  goddesses  of 
the  trees  and  woods  in  general,  and  lived  al 
large  in  the  midst  of  them.  For  though  cTgut 
properly  signifies  an  oak,  it  was  also  used  for 
a  tree  in  general.  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  offered  to  them,  and  sometimes 
the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  Hamadryades  is  from  'uf^a 
simul,  and  S'gu;  arbor  qmtvis.  The  reason  of 
the  derivation  has  been  already  mentioned 
above,    vid.  JVymphcB.^ — Virg.  G.  1,  v.  11, 

Drym^a,  a  townof  Phocis,  fon  the  banks 
of  the  Cephissus,  north-east  of  Elatia.]  Paus. 
10,  c.  33. 

Dryopes,  [a  people  of  Greece,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Mount  Oela,  and  Parnassus,  so  called, 
it  is  supposed,  from  Dryope,  the  daughter  of 
Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  the  poets,  from  a 
nymph  violated  by  Apollo.  Others  derive  the 
name,  however,  from  cTgyc,  an  oak,  and  o^,  a 
voice,  on  accountof  the  number  of  oaks  which 
grew  about  the  mountains,  and  the  rustling  of 
their  leaves.  The  inhabitants  themselves, 
however,  advocated  their  fabulous  origin,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Apollo;  and 
therefore  Hercules,  having  overcome  this 
people,  carried  them  prisoners  to  Delphi, 
where  he  presented  them  to  their  divine  pro- 
genitor, who  commanded  the  hero  to  take 
them  with  him  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Her- 
cules obeyed  and  gave  them  a  settlement 
there,  near  the  Asinean  and  Hermionian  ter- 
ritories; hence  the  Asineans  came  to  be 
blended  with,  and  to  call  themselves,  Dry- 
opes.] Herodot.  l,c.  146,1.  8,  c.  31.— Paws. 
4,  0.  Si.—Slrab.  7,  8,  13.— Plin.  4,  c.  1.— 
f'^irg.  ^n.  4,  v.  146. — Lucan.  3,  v.  179. 

DuBis,  [a  river  of  Gallia,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Jura,  and  after  a  course  of  50 
miles,  falling  into  the  Arar,  or  Sao?ie.,  near 
Cabillonum.  the  modern  Chalons.  It  is  now 
the  Doubs,  or  Doux.] 

DcBRis,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Dover. 

DuiLLiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duillius, 
a  tribune,  A.  U.  C  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  its 
tribunes,  or  to  create  any  new  magistrate 
[from  whom  there  was  no  appeal.  The  pu- 
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nishment  was  scourging  and  beheading.]  Liv. 
3,  c.  53. Another,  A.  U.  C.  392,  to  regu- 
late what  interest  ought  to  be  paid  formone^v 
lest,  [fixing  it  at  one  per  cent.] 

C.  Duillius  Nepos,  a  Roman  consul,  the 
first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval 
power  of  Carthage,  B.C.  260.  [After  his 
colleague  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  had  been  taken  at 
?ea  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  Duillius  proceeded,  with  a  newly-built 
Roman  fleet,  to  Sicily,  in  quest  of  thc)  enemy, 
whomjhe'net  near  the  Lipara;  islands ;  and,  by 
means  of  grappHng:-iroHs,  so  connected  the 
ships  of  the  Carthaginians  with  his  own, 
that  the  contest  became  a  short  of  land-fight. 
By  this  unexpected  manoeuvre,  lie  took  00 
and  destroyed  13  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
and  obtained  a  naval  triumph,  the  first  ever 
enjoyed  at  Rome.]  The  senate  rewarded 
his  valour  by  permitting  him  always  to  have 
music  playing  and  torches  lighted,  at  the  puc- 
lic  expense,  when  returning  from  supper. 
There  were  some  medals  struck  in  comme- 
moration of  this  victory,  and  there  still  exists 
a  column  at  Rome  which  was  erected  on  the 
occasion.  [This  column  (called  Columna 
Rostrata,  because  adorned  with  beaks  of 
ships)  was,  as  Livy  informs  us,  struck  down 
by  lightning  during  the  interval  between 
the  second  and  third  Punic  wars.  A  new 
column  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
and  the  inscription  restored,  though  proba- 
bly modernized.  It  was  buried  afterwards 
amid  the  ruins  of  Rome,  until  at  length, 
in  1565,  its  base,  which  contained  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capi- 
tol. So  much,  however,  was  defaced,  that 
many  of  the  letters  were  illegible.  These 
have  been  restored,  however,  by  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  learned.  The  inscription  pre- 
sents a  curious  specimen  of  early  Latinity.] 
Cie.  de  &enec. — Tacit,  jinn.  1,  c.  12. 

DuLicHiUM,  [one  of  the  Echinades,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  off  the  coast  of  ^to- 
lia  and  Acarnania.  It  was  also  called  Doli- 
cha,  and  is  now  J^atolico.  D'Anville,  however, 
supposes  it  to  have  been  near  Cephallenia» 
and  calls  an  island  of  considerable  size  above 
Cephallenia  by  the  name  of  Dulichium,  and 
makes  it  coincide  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  vid. 
Ithaca.]  Trist.  1,  el.  4,  c,  67.  Mel.  14,  v. 
226  R.  A.  212.— Martial.  11,  ep.  70,  v.  8, 
—  Firg.  Ed.  6,  v.  76. 

DuMNoRix,  a  powerful  chief  among  the 
j:dui.     Cais.Bell.G.1,c.9. 

DuRis,  an  historian  ofSamos,  who  flourish- 
ed B.  C.  257.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Agathocles 
of  Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  an  history 
of  Macedonia,  &;c.     Strab.  1. 

DuRius,  [a  river  of  Spain.  It  rises  in  the 
chain  of  Mons  Idubeda,  and  near  its  source 
are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Numantia.  It  flowed 
to  tlie  west,  through  the  territories  of  the 
Arevaci,  and  Vaccaei,  and  formed  a  dividing 
line  between  the  Lusitani  and  Vettones  on 
the  south,  and  the  Callaici  on  the  north.  It 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of 
nearly  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  only  70 
miles  from  its  mouth,  on  account  of  its  rapid- 
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course.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Douro.  At 
its  mouth  stood  Calles,  commonly  styled  Tor- 
tus Calles,  from  a  corruption  of  which  last 
comes  the  modern  name  of  Portugal.] 

DuROCASSES,  the  chief  residence  of  the 
Druids  in  Gaul,  now  Dreux.  Cccs.  Bell.  G. 
6,  c.  13. 

[DuRocoTORUM,  the  capital  of  the  Remi, 
on  the  F'esle,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ax 
ona,  or  Aisne.     It  is  now  Rheims.] 

Duumviri,  [a  general  appellation  among 
the  ancient  Romans  given  to  magistrates, 
commissioners,  and  officers,  where  iwo  were 
joined  together  in  the  same  function.  So  that 
they  had  almost  as  many  Duumviri  as  they 
had  officers  joined  two  by  two  in  commission. 
The  most  considerable  of  the  Duumviri  were 
those  called  Duumviri  sacrorum,  sometimes 
by  way  of  distinction,  styled  simply  Duum- 
viri, They  were  created  by  Tarquinius  3u- 
perbus,  for  the  performance  of  sacrifices  and 
keeping  the  Sibylline  books.  They  were 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  kept  the 
office  for  life,  were  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice and  the  discharge  ofcivil  offices,  and  could 
alone  consult  the  Sibylline  oracles,  A.  U.  C. 
387.  The  number  was  increased  to  ten,  call- 
ed from  their  number  Decimviri.  Sylla,  A. 
U.  C.  67  i,  added  five,  upon  which  their  name 
was  changed  to  ^uindecimviri.  Their  body 
was  afterwards  increased  to  60,  but  still 
retained  the  appellation  last  mentioned.  The 
office  was  dbolished  under  Theodosius,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  4th  century.] There 

were  also  certain  magistrates  at  Rome  call- 
ed Duumviri  perdullionissive  capilales.  They 
were  first  created  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  for 
trying  such  as  were  accused  of  treason.  This 
office  was  abolished  as  unnecessary  ;  but  Ci- 
cero complains  of  their  revival   by  Labieuus 


the  tribune.  Oral,  pro  Rabir.  Some  .of  the 
commanders  of  the  Roman  vessels  were  also 
called  Duumviri,  especially  when  there  were 
two  together.  They  were  first  created  A. 
U.  C.  342.  There  were  also  in  the  municipal 
towns  in  the  provinces  two  magistrates  call- 
ed duumi-iri  tnunidpales.  They  were  chosen 
from  the  Centurions,  and  their  office  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  consuls  at 
Rome.  They  were  sometimes  preceded  by 
two  lictors  with  the  fasces.  Their  magistra- 
cy continued  for  five  years,  on  which  account 
they  have  been  called  (^uinquinnales  magis- 
Iralus.     [These  last  were  a  kind  oi  mayors.] 

Dv»iE,  a  town  ofAchaia,  [south-west  of 
the  promontory  Araxum.]  Z,iy.  27,  c.  31, 1. 
32,  c.  22.— Fans.  7,  c.  17. 

Dyras,  a  river  of  Trachinia.  It  rises  atthe 
foot  of  mount  ffita,  and  falls  into  the  [Sinus 
Maliacus,  or  Gulf  of  Zciton.]  Herodol.  7,  c. 
198. 

Dyrrachium,  now  Durazzo,  a  large  city 
of  iVIacedonia,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Corcyra,  B.  C.  623. 
It  was  anciently  called  Epidamnus,  which 
the  Romans,  considering  it  of  ominous  mean- 
ing, changed  into  Durrachium.  [Its  port  was 
much  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
by  all  those  v/ho  had  occasion  to  pass  from 
Brundusium  to  Greece.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Adriatic,  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece 
incline  towards  each  other,  and  the  distance 
across  from  Dyrrachium  to  Brundusium,  is  no 
more  than  100  miles.  At  the  last  station  of 
Otranto,  it  is  contracted  to  50,  and  this  nar- 
row distance  suggested  to  Fyrrhus,  and  to 
Varro  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in  the  pirati- 
cal war,  the  extravagant  idea  of  a  bridge.] 
Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Pans.  6,  c.  10.— Plul. 
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ILANUS,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  an- 
cient Latins.  [Cornificius,  quoted  by  Macro- 
bius  {Sal.  1,  9,)  maintains  that  Cicero  (JV.D. 
2,  27,)  means  this  appellation  and  not  Janus, 
when  he  derives  the  name  ab  eundo.] 

Ebdome,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
month.  It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god,  and  to  carry  about  boughs  of  lau- 

1^1- There  was  also  another  of  the  same 

name  celebrated  by  private  families  the 
seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  every  child. 

Ebora,  [a  town  of  Lusitania,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Anas,  south-east  of  Olisippo.  or,  Lis- 
hon.  It  is  now  Evora.  According  to  Bochart, 
Its  name,  in  the  eastern  language,  signified 
abundance;  which  corresponds  with  the  ap- 
pellation Cerealis,  applied  to  it  by  Pliny.] 

Eboracum,  [a  city  of  Britain,  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Brigantes,  now  York.  Ebora- 
cum was  next  to  Londinium  or  London,  the 
most  important  city  in  the  whole  island.  It 
formed  a  convenient  post  and  place  of  arms 
for  the  Remans  during  the  continual  wars 
waged  by  them  against  the  northern  nations 
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of  Britain.  Alexander  Severus  died  here.  The 
modern  city  still  can  shew  many  vestiges  of 
Roman  power  and  magnificence.] 

Esun.K,  the  western  isles  of  Britain,  now 
Hebrides.  [Ptolemy  places  them  to  the  north 
of  Hibernia,  and  makes  them  5  in  number. 
The  name  Ebudae  was  borrowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  Greek  appellation  B.CouS'eii. 
Two  of  the  5  properly  bear  the  name  of  Ebu- 
dfe  ;  the  remaining  three  were  called  Maleus, 
Epidium,  and  Ricina.  Pliny  calls  them  all 
Hebrides  Insula;.] 

Eburokes,  a  people  of  Belgium,  now  the 
county  of  Liege.     Cms.  B.  G.  2,  c.  4,  1.  6,  c. 

5. The    Eburovices    Aulerci   were     the 

people  of  Evereu.v  in  Normandy.  Cces.  ib. 
3,c.  17. 

EbCsus,  [one  of  the  Pityusa;,  or  Pine  Is- 
lands, so  named  by  the  Greeks  from  the  num- 
ber of  pine  trees  which  grew  in  them,  (Trnvi 
pinus.)  The  island  of  Ebusus  was  the  larg- 
est of  the  number,  and  very  fertile  in  the 
production  of  Tines,olives, and  large  figs  which 
were  exported  to  Rome  and  elsewhere.  It 
was  famed  also  for  its  wool :  but  that  no  poi 
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Eonoiis  animal  existed  here  is  a  mere  fable  ol" 
the  ancients.  It  is  about  40  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  and  is 'now 
iiamed  by  a  slight  corruption,  Ivica.  It  still 
produces  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit, 
&c.  and  a  great  deal  of  salt  is  made  in  it  by 
natural  evaporation.  Its  size  is  190  square 
miles;  the  population  about  15,000.]  Plin. 
3,  c.  5. 

EcBATANA  (oru'm,)  [the  capital  of  Media, 
situate,  according  to  Diodorus,  about  12  sta- 
dia from  Mount  Orontes.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  first  Median  kings,  and  the  summer 
place  of  abode,  in  after  times,  to  the  Persian 
monarchs,  whose  winter  residence  was  Susa. 
The  Parthian  kings  also,  alter  them,  retired 
10  it  in  the  summer  to  avoid  the  excessive 
lieat  of  Cteiiphon.  It  was  built  by  Dejoces 
the  first.  In  the  book  of  Judith,  however,  it 
5s  said  to  have  been  built  by  Arphaxad,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  Dejoces,  but  by  ©thers 
Phraortes,  his  successor,  who  might  have  re- 
paired the  city  or  mnde  some  additions  to  it. 
it  was  surrounded  -with  seven  V/alls,  ivhich 
rose  in  gradual  ascent,  and  were  painted  in 
seven  different  coluurs.  The  most  distant 
"Was  the  lowest ;  and  the  innermost,  wliich  was 
the  most  celebrated,  contained  the  royal 
palace.  The  situation  of  the  grounds,  which 
srently  ascended,  favoured,  says  Herodotus, 
the  mode  cf  building  which  was  adopted.  It 
%vould  seem  rather  to  have  suggested  it.  The 
^^irie  historian  states  that  the  outer,  and  of 
course  largest  wall,  was  aearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  the  circumference  of  Athens.  This 
was  of  a  White  cclour,  the  next  to  it  was  black, 
the  next  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth 
orange.  The  two  innermost  walls  were  dif- 
ferently ornamented,  one  having  its  battle- 
ments plated  with  silver,  the  other  with  gold. 
The  mode  of  ornamenting  walls  is  said  to  be 
still  used  at  the  present  day  in  many  towns  of 
China  and  of  India.  The  account  which 
iierodotus  gives  us,  ho  ever,  of  these  very 
walls,  must  be  t;iken  evidently  with  much  al- 
lowance. Diodorus  Siculus  expressly  states, 
no,  £7,)  that  the  city  had  no  walls  ;  and  in 
fact  we  find  it  o'lTering  no  resistance  to  any 
conqueror  who  appeared  before  it.  Parme- 
hio  was  put  to  death  there  by  Alexander's 
orders  j  and  Hepha^stiun  died  there  also,  and 
received  a  most  magnificent  burial.  The 
site  of  Ecbatana  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Gibbon  and  Sir  W.  Jones  are 
in  favour  of  the  modern  Tauriz.  D'Auville 
and  Major  Picnnell  declare  for  IJa/nmidan, 
which  is  also  a  plural  term.  In  this  last  opi 
uion  Maiinert  coincides.]  Ilerodot.  l,c.9!J. — 
Slrab.  U.—CuTt.  4,  c.  5,1.  5,  c.  8,  1.  7,  c  10 

— Diod.  17. A  town  of  Syria,  where  Cam- 

Tjyses  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when 
mounting  on  horseback.  [For  ilistinction 
sake  from  this,  the  city  above  described  was 
sometimes  called  the  Median  Ecbatana.  rid. 
■Canibyses,]  Herodol.o. — PloL.Q^c.2. —  Curl. 
5,c.  C. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated   monster,   sprung 
from  the  union  of  Chrysaor   with   Callirhoe 
ttte  dairghter  of  Oceanus.     She  is  represent- 
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cd  as  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  upper  parts  •'! 
the  body,  but  as  a  serpent  below  the  waist. 
She  was  mother,  by  Typhon,  of  Ortbos, 
Geryon,  Cerberus,  the  Hydra,  fcc.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  Ileicules  had  three  child- 
ren by  her,Agathyrsus,  Gelonus,:ind  Scytha. 
Herodot.  3,  c.  \0U. — He.siod.  T/uot;. — .jjjol- 
lod.  2.--PaUs.  8,  c.  IV,.— Olid.  MeL9,  v.  15S. 

EcHiNADEs  or  EcHiNJE,  five  small  islands 
near  Acarnania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivei " 
Achelous.  I'hey  have  been  formed  by  the 
inundations  of  that  river,  and  by  the  sand  and 
mud  which  its  waters  carry  down.  [Tiiey 
are  said  by  some  geographfcrs  to  be  now  call- 
ed Curzolari;  but  this  name  belongs  to  some 
small  pointidiiles  neal-them.  called  from  that 
circumstance  Oxise.  (s|6!a<,)  by  the  ancients.] 
Plin.  2,  C.Q5.— Herodot.  2,c.  IQ.—  Ovid.  Md. 
8,  v.  588.— 5/^6.  2. 

Eciiij.'ubSA.  [firf.  Cimolus.]  P/r/i.4,c.  12, 

EcHioN,  oneof  those  men  who  sprang  from 
the  dragon's  leethsown  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  who  survived  the  fate  of  his 
brothers  and  assisted  Cadmus  in  buildiug  the 
city  of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  his  ser- 
vices bygiviaghim  his  daughter  Agave  in  mar- 
riage. He  Was  lather  of  Pentheus  by  Agave. 
He  succeeded  hi3  fathei -in-law  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from 
that  circumstar.ee  Thebes  has  been  called 
EckionicE,  and  the  inhabitants  Echionidu. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  V.  311.     Trist.   5,  el.  5,  v.  53- 

A  son   of  Mercury   and  Antiauira,  who 

was  the  herald   of  the  Argonauts.     Flacc  1, 
v.  400. 

EcHioNiDES,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pen- 
theus as  descended  from  Echion.  Ovid.  Mtt. 
3. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  TellUs, 
who  chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ci- 
phisus.  She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants, 
and  became  the  confidant  of  Jupiter's  amours. 
Her  loquacity,  however,  displeased  Jupiter; 
and  she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech 
by  Juno,  and  only  permitted  to  answer  to  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  her.  Pan  had 
formerly  been  one  of  her  admirers,  but  he  ne- 
ver enjoyed  her  favours.  Echo,  alter  she  had 
been  punished  by  Juno,  fell  in  love  with  Nar- 
cissus, and  on  being  despised  by  him,  she 
pined  away  and  was  changed  into  a  stcne, 
which  still  retained  the  power  of  voice.  [This 
is  a  physical  fable,  invented,  without  doubt, 
to  explain  in  an  ingenious  way  the  phenome- 
non of  the  echo  :  or,  perhaps,  some  nymph 
having  lost  herself '  in  the  woods,  they  who 
sought  for  her,  hearing  only  the  voice  of  echo 
answering  to  their  demands,  gave  out  that 
she  had  been  changed  into  a  voice.]  Otid, 
Mtt.  3,  v.  358. 

[EcTENES,a  people  who,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  first  inhabited  the  territory  of  Thebes 
in  Bceotia.  Ogyges  is  said  to  have  been  their 
first  king.  They  were  exterminated  by  a 
plague,  and  succeeded  by  the  Hyantes.  vid. 
lones.] 

Edessa,  [a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
district  of  Osroene,  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river  called  Scirtus.  It  lav  north-east  of  Zeug- 
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hiii  and  sonth-east  of  Samosata.  Edessa  is 
said  to  have  beeo  one  of  those  numerous  ci 
ties  which  were  bailt  by  Seleiicus  Nicator.  It 
was  once  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  and  fa- 
mous for  a  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
%vhich  was  one  of  the  richest  m  the  world. 
During  the  intestine  broils  which  greatly 
weakened  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  Augiirus  or 
Abg'irus  seized  on  this  city  and  its  adjacent 
lerrilury,  which  he  erected  into  a  kingdom, 
and  trarjsmitted  the  ro\al  title  to  his  posteri- 
ty. We  learn  from  St.  Austin,  that  our  Sa- 
viour promised  Abgarus  that  the  city  should 
he  impregnable,  and  Evagrius  (i/js^  Eccles.4, 
'27,)  oljserves,  that  although  this  circumstance 
Was  not  mentioned  inourLorJ's  letter,  still  it 
was  the  common  belief;  which  was  much  con- 
lirmed  when  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  after 
having  set  down  before  it,  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege.  Tliis  is  all,  however,  a  pious 
fable.  Edessa  was  called  Callirhoe,  frouj  a 
fountain  contained  within  it.  In  later  times 
it  was  termed  R,oha,  or,  with  the  article  of  the 
Arabs,  Orrhoa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orna.  It 

is  now  called  Or/a. A  town  of  Macedonia. 

■iid.  i3Sdessa.] 

[Edetajji,  a  people  of  Spain,  south  of  the 
tberus.  They  occupied  what  corresponds 
with  the  northern  half  of  Valencia,  and  the 
south-western  corner  oi  Arragim.^ 

Edon,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  called  also 
Edonus.  From  this  mountain  that  part  of 
Thrace  is  often  called  Edonia  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nessus,  and  the 
epithet  is  generally  applied  nolonly  loThraie 
but  to  a  cold  uorihern  climate.  Virg.  JEn. 
12,  V. 325.— Plin.  4, c.  U.—Lucan.  1,  v.  C74. 

Edoni  or  Edones,  a  people  of  Thrace, 
near  the  Strymon.    JlpoUod.3,c.  5. 

EdonIdes,  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses 
of  Bacchus,  because  they  celebrated  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  god  on  .Mount  Edon.  Ovid.  Md. 
11,  v.  69. 

Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache  and 
of  seven  sons,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Mysia. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the 
word  Eetioneus  is  applied  to  his  relations  or 
descendants.     Homer.  II.  12. 

Egeria,  a  nymph  of  Aricia  in  Italy, 
where  Diana  was  particularly  worshipped. 
Egeria  was  courted  by  Numa,  and,  according 
to  Ovid,  she  became  his  wife.  This  prince 
pretended  frequently  to  visit  her,  and  thuthe 
might  more  successfully  'ntroduce  his  laws 
and  new  regulations  into  the  state,  he  solemn- 
ly declared  before  the  Roman  people,  that 
they  were  previously  sanctified  and  approved 
by  the  nymph  Egeria.  Ovid  says  that  Egeria 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Numa 
that  she  melted  into  tears,  and  was  changed 
into  a  fountain  by  Diana.  She  is  reckoned 
by  many  as  a  goddess  who  presided  over  the 
pregnancy  of  women  ;  and  some  maintain 
that  she  is  the  same  as  Lucina,  or  Diana. 
Liv.  ),c.  19.— Oi'irf.  Md.  15,  V.  547. —  Firg. 
..En.  7,  V.  775. — Martial.  2,  ep.  6,  v.  16. 

EioN,  a  commercial  place  at  the   mouth  of 
the  Strymon,  [about  4  miles  from  Amphipo 
Jis.]     Paiw.  8,  c.  8. 


El.ea,  [the  port  of  the  city  of  Pergamus, 
It  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus  m  iEolia', 
and  opposite  to  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Lesbo  .  It  IS  now  lalea.'} — — [An  island 
in  the  Propontis,  so  calle.i  from  the  number 
of  it:  ohves,  (exa/a).]     Paus.  9,  c.  5. 

Elag.\balus,  the  surname  of  the  sun  at 
Emessa.      [vid.  Emessa  and   Heliogabalus.] 

Elap«eboiJa,  a  festival  iti  honour  of  Di- 
ana the -Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake 
was  made  in  the  form  ol  a  deer,  sxap©',  and 
offered  to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  mstitution 
to  the  following  circumstance:  when  the  Pho- 
cians  had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Thes- 
falians,  they  resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a 
certain  Deiphantus,  to  raise  a  pile  of  combus- 
tible materials,  and  burn  their  wives,  child- 
ren, and  effects,  rather  than  submit  to  the  ene- 
my. This  resolution  was  unar:imotisly  ap- 
proved by  the  women,  who  decreed  Dei- 
phantus a  crown  for  his  magnanimity.  When 
every  thing  was  prepared,  before  they  fired 
the  pile,  they  engaged  their  enemies,  and 
fought  with  such  desperate  fury,  that  they 
totally  routed  them  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  In  commemoration  of  tiiis  unex- 
pected success  this  festival  was  instituted  to 
r>iana,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity :,  so  that  even  one  of  the  months  of  the 
year,  \! arch,  was  called  Elaphebolion  from 
this  circumstance. 

Elatea,  the  largest  town  of  Phocis.  near 
the  Cephissus.  [It  was  next  onlyto  Delphi, 
and  was  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Cephis- 
sus, on  an  eminence  to  the  left  of  the  stream. 
To  the  north,  in  its  rear,  lay  the  range  of 
mount  Cnemis.  An  enemy  who  wished  to 
pass  from  Thermopy  lag  into  southern  Greece 
would  be  compelled  to  make  himself  master 
first  of  the  mountain-pass  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  and  next  of  Elatea  itsell ;  alter  which 
all  Phocis  and  Boeotia  stood  open  to  him.] 
It  lay  north-east  of  Delphi.  This  city  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Elatus,  who 
came  from  Arcadia  to  assist  the  Delphians 
against  the  Phlegians,  when  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple.  It  was  one 
of  the  towns  burned  by  the  Persians.  Its  sur- 
prise in  after  days  by  king  Philip,  and  the 
consequent  alurm  of  the  Athenians,  is  beau- 
tifully alluded  to  by  Demosthenes  in  his  ora- 
tion •'  De  Corona.'"  It  is  now  called  TurcO'- 
corio.'\     Paus.  10.  c.  34. 

Elaver,  a  river  in  Gaul,  falling  into  the 
Loire,  now  the  ..illier. 

Elea,  [called  also  Velia,  a  town  of  Luca- 
nia  in  Magna  Grscia,  situate  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mare  Tyrrhenum,  south-east  of  Paestum. 
It  IS  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  colony  of 
Phoctcans  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  A  sect  of 
',ihilosophy,  which  flourished  here,  has  hence 
been  called  the  Eleatic.  It  must  be  divided 
into  two  classes  ;  one  of  which  treated  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  origin  of  things  upon 
mdaphysical.  the  other  upon  phi/sical  princi- 
ples. To  the  former  class  belongs  Xeno- 
phanes,  Ptirmenides,  Melissus,  and  Zeuo  of 
Elea  ;  to  the  latter  Leucippus,  Democritus, 
Protagoras,  Diagoras.  and  Anaxarchus.] 
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Ei,K.cTRA,a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  kiug 
of  Argos.  She  first  incited  her  brother  Ores- 
tes to  reveuge  his  father's  death  by  assiissinat- 
iag  his  mother  CI}  teuinestra.  f)restes  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  his  friend  T'ylades,  and 
she  became  mother  of  two  sons,  Strophius 
and  iVledon.  Her  adventures  and  misfor- 
tunes form  one  of  the  interesting  tragedies 
of  the  poet  Sophocles.  iTij^^ia.  fab.  12"2. — 
Pans.  1,  0.  16. — ^lian.  r.  H.  4,  c.  26,  Lc. 

Ei-EtTRiDF.S,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity 
of  amber,  (ekrtrum^)  which  they  produced. 
They  were  at  the  mouth  of  thePo,  according 
to  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  but  some  historians 
doubt  of  their  existence.  [_vid.  Eridanus.] 
Phn.  3,  c.  26, 1.  37,  c.  2— Mela,  2,  c  7. 

ELECTRifON,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  fie  was  brother  to 
Alcffius,  whose  danghter  Anaxo  he  married, 
and  by  her  he  had  several  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Alcmene,  [vid.  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmeua.]  Jipollod.  2,  c.  4. — Pans. 

Elei,  a  people  of  EI  is  in  Peloponnesus. 
Ivid.  Elis.] 

Eleleus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  iht^^iVj  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re- 
peated during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  Eleleis-ides. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. 

Elepbantis,  a  poetess  who  wrote  lascivi- 
ous verses.     Martial.  12,  ep.  43. 

[Elephantine,  an  island  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Nile,  with  a  town  of  ^.he  same  name,  about  a 
semi-stadium  distant  from  Syene.  The  town 
described  by  Straio  no  longer  exists ;  but  a 
small  village  is  built  upon  iis  ruins,  near 
which  is  a  superb  gate  of  granite,  which  form- 
ed the  entrance  of  one  of  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple  of  Cnept.  A  building  surrounded  by 
thick  walls  and  rubbish,  formerly  made  part 
of  it,  and  an  elevated  rampart  at  the  point  of 
the  island,  served  to  defend  it  against  the  in- 
undation of  the  river.  The  nilometer,  form- 
ed of  a  block  of  "larble,  so  favourably  situat- 
ed in  this  place  for  discovering  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  in<^rease  of  the  waters,  and 
for  regulating  the  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
is  no  more  ;  a  part  of  it  being  probably  buri- 
ed under  the  mud  and  sand  of  the  Nile.] 

Elephantophagi,  a  people  of  iEthio- 
pia. 

Eledsinia,  a  great  festival  observed  eve- 
ry fourth  year  by  the  Celegns,  Phliasians,  as 
also  by  th.^  Pheneatse,  Lacedaemonians,  Par- 
rhasians.  and  Cretans  ;  but  more  particularly 
by  the  people  of  Athens,  every  fifth  year,  at 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Eumolpus,  B.  C.  1336.  [vid.  the  end  of 
this  article,  where  an  explanation  is  given 
of  the  object  of  these  mysteries.]  It  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies ol  Greece,  whence  it  is  often  called  by 
way  of  eminence  |t<t/!rT«g/:t,  the  mysteries,  it; 
was  so  superstitiously  observed,  that  if  anyi 
one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was  supposed  that  hej 
had  called  divine  vengeance  upon  his  head,] 
and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  him.  Such  a  wretch  was  publiclv  put  I 
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'to  an  ignominious  death.  This  festival  was 
5 acred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  everything 
contained  amysteiy,  and  Ceres  herself  was 
I  known  only  by  the  namo  of  itx^ua. ,  from  the 
\sorrow  and  Sirief{^^<r@-)  which  she  suffered 
I  lor  the  loss  ot  her  daughter.  This  mysterious 
secrecy  was  solemnly  observed  and  enjoined 
on  all  the  votaries  of  the  goddess;  and  if  any 
one  ever  appeared  .t  the  celebration,  either 
intentionally  or  through  ignorance,  without 
proper  introduction,  he  was  immediately 
punished  with  death.  Persons  of  both  sexes 
an  all  ages  were  initiated  at  this  solemnity, 
audit  was  looked  upon  as  so  heinous  a  crime 
to  neglect  this  sacred  part  of  religion,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations  which 
contributed  to  t  e  condemnation  of  Socrates. 
The  initiated  were  under  the  more  particular 
care  of  the  deities,  and  therefore  their  life 
was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  more  hap- 
piness and  real  security  than  that  of  other 
men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  granted 
during  life,  but  it  extended  beyond  the  grave, 
and  they  were  honoured  with  the  first  places 
in  the  Elysian  fields,  while  others  were  left 
to  wallow  in  perpetual  filth  and  ignominy. 
As  the  benefits  of  expiation  were  so  exten- 
sive, particular  care  was  taken  in  examining 
the  character  of  such  as  were  presented  for  in- 
itiation. Such  as  were  guilty  of  murder, 
though  against  their  will,  and  such  as  were 
convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any  heinous 
crime,  were  not  admitted  ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians sufiered  none  to  be  initiated  but 
such  as  were  members  of  their  city.  This 
regulation,  which  compelled  Hercules,  Cas- 
tor, and  Pollux,  to  become  citizens  of 
Athens,  was  strictly  observed  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  institution,  but  afterwards  all  per- 
sons, barbarians  excepted,  were  freely  initiat- 
ed. I'he  festivals  were  divided  into  greater 
and  less  mysteries.  The  less  were  instituted 
from  the  following  circumstance.  Hercules 
passed  near  Eleusis  while  the  Athenians  were 
celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be 
initiated.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  be- 
cause he  was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus 
was  unwilling  to  displease  him  on  account  of 
his  great  power,  and  the  services  which  he 
had  done  to  the  Athenians,  another  festival 
was  instituted  without  violating  the  laws.  It 
was  called  /uik^u,  and  Hercules  was  solemnly 
admitted  to  the  celebration  and  initiated. 
These  less  mysteries  were  observed  at  Agraj 
near  the  Ilissus,  The  greater  were  celebrat- 
ed at  Eleusis,  from  which  place  Ceres  has 
been  called  Eleusinia.  In  later  times  the 
smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
reater,  and  no  person  could  be  initialed  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previous  purification  at 
Agrae.  This  purification  they  performed  by 
keeping  themselves  pure,  chaste,  and  unpol- 
luted during  nine  days,  after  which  they  came 
and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing 
garlands  of  flowers,  calledi«-us^«,or /^sfa,and 
having  under  their  feet,  Atos  n.'xSiov,  Jupiter'' s 
skin,  which  was  the  skin  of  a  victim  oflTered  to 
that  god.  The  person  who  assisted  was  call- 
ed iifp*v(/C   from  u/ffo,  irater,  which  was  used 
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at  the  purification,  and  they  themselves  were 
callei}  fAu;ni,  tke  initialed.  Ajear  after  the 
initiation  at  the  less  mysteries  they  sacrificed 
a  sow  to  Ceres,  and  were  admitted  in  the 
greater,  and  the  secrets  of  the  festivals  were 
solemnly  revealed  to  them,  from  which  they 
were  called  itpcpot,  and  ii?ro7rrxi,  inspectors. 
The  institution  was  performed  in  the  foiinw 
ing  manner.  The  candidates,  crowned  with 
myrtle,  were  admitted  by  n'ght  into  a  place 
cd\\e.Oif/.u^in.og<T>iH.o?,ihemi/sliciil  lempU,  avast 
and  stupendous  building.  As  they  entered  the 
temple  they  purified  themselves  by  washing 
their  hands  in  holy  water,  and  received  fo'  ad- 
monition that  they  were  to  come  with  a  mind 
pure  and  undefiled,  without  which  the  clean- 
ness of  the  body  would  be  unacceptable.  Af- 
ter this  the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them 
from  a  large  book  called  a-erga^i,  because 
made  of  two  stones,  Trir^oit,  fitly  cemented  to- 
gether. Afterthisthe  priest,caIled'lsgo<|>ai'THc, 
proposed  to  them  certain  questions  to  which 
they  readily  answered.  'After  this,  strange 
and  amazing  objects  presented  themselves  to 
their  sight,  the  place  often  seemed  to  quake, 
and  to  appear  suddenly  resplendent  with  fire, 
and  immediately  covered  with  a  gloomy  dark- 
ness and  horror.  Sometimes  thunders  were 
heard,  or  flashes  of  lightning  appeared  on 
every  side.  At  other  times  hideous  noises 
and  bowlings  were  heard,  and  the  trembling 
spectators  were  alarmed  by  sudden  and  dread- 
ful appariti  ins.  This  was  called  avto-^ih,  in- 
tuition. After  this  the  initiated  were  dismiss- 
ed with  the  barbarous  words  of  x-oy^  oiu?ra.^. 
The  garments  in  which  they  were  initiated 
•were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less  efficacy  to 
avert  evils  than  charms  and  incanta  ions. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  were 
never  left  off  before  they  were  totally  unfit 
for  wear,  after  -which  they  were  appropri- 
ated for  children,  or  dedicated  to  the  goddess. 
The  chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initia- 
tion was  called  '■l(po<pa.vrii;,  the  revcaler  of  sa- 
cred things.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and 
held  his  office  during  life,  though  among  the 
Celeans  and  Phliasians  it  was  limited  to  the 
period  of  four  years.  He  was  obliged  to  de 
vote  himself  totally  to  the  service  of  the  dei- 
ties ;  his  life  was  chaste  and  single,  and  he 
usually  anointed  his  body  with  the  juice  of 
hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  extreme  cold- 
ness, to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree,  the  na 
tural  heat.  The  Hierophautes  had  three 
attendants ;  liie  first  was  cailediS'ifJ'ovxo^itorch- 
bearer,  and  was  permitted  to  marry.  The 
second  was  called  k!)§u|,  a  crytr.  The  third 
administered  atthe  altar,  and  was  called  a  i-ri 
(ioi!;j.(i!.  The  Hierophautes  is  said  to  have 
been  a  type  of  the  powerful  creator  of  all 
things,  A-/isu;(^o?  of  the  sun,  K;igt/*  of  Mercu- 
ry, and  0  iTzi  ^QifAa,  of  the  moon.  There  were 
besides'these  other  inferior  officers,  who  took 
particular  care  that  every  thing  was  per- 
formed according;  to  custom.  The  first  of 
these,  called  /Sa.a-/?,«uc,  was  one  of  the  a 
chons  ;  he  offered  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
and  took  care  that  there  was  no  indecency 
or  irregularity  during  the  celebration.     Be- 


sides him  there  were  four  others,  called  ss-i.u-- 
AwTit/,  curators,  elected  by  the  people.  One 
of  them  was  chosen  from  the  sacred  fami- 
ly of  the  Eumolpidffi,  the  other  was  one  oi" 
the  Ceryces,  and  the  rest  were  from  among 
the  citizens.  There  were  also  ten  persons 
who  assisted  at  this  and  every  other  festival, 
called  ^ligo^oioi,  because  they  offered  sacri- 
Jices.  This  festival  was  observed  in  the 
month  Boedromion  or  September,  and  con- 
tmued  nme  days,  from  the  15th  to  the  23d. 
Durmg  that  time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest 
any  man.  or  present  any  petition  ou  pria  of 
lorfeiting  a  thousand  drachmas,  or,  according 
to  others,  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  un- 
lawful for  those  who  were  initiate'  to  sit  up- 
on the  cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets, 
or  weazels.  If  any  woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in 
a  chariot,  she  was  obliged  by  an  edict  of  Ly- 
curgus  to  pay  6000  drachmas.  The  design 
of  this  law  was  to  destroy  all  distinction  be- 
tween the  richer  and  poorer  sort  of  citizens. 
The  first  day  of  the  celebration  was  called 
nyvgfxo^,  asscinb/i/,  as  it  misjht  be  said  that 
the  worshippers  first  met  together.  The  se- 
cond day  was  called  'aA*  tTs  fxij;At,  to  the  sea, 
i/ou  that  are  inilinltd,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing 
in  the  sea.  On  the  third  day,  sacrifices,  and 
chiefly  a  mullet,  were  offered  ;  as  also  barley 
from  a  field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were 
called  0u«,  and  held  so  sacred  that  the  priests 
themselves  were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices, 
permitted  to  partake  of  them.  On  the  fourth 
day  they  made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which 
the  «.'2Ki.^tt>v,  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  whose  car- 
ried about  in  a  consecrated  cart,  while  oa 
every  side  the  people  shouted  X'-'i^  A/i^wTSg, 
[Lnl  Ceres!  After  these  followed  women, 
called  ictTtifio^oi,  who  carried  baskets,  in  which 
were  sesamum,  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt, 
a  serpent,  pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy  boughs, 
certain  cakes,  &c.  The  fifth  was  called 
'H  TSH'  Ksy.TTuS'mv  ii/wE;=t,  the  torch-day,  because 
on  the  following  night  the  people  ran  about 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  usual  to 
dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which 
should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemoration  of 
the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her  light- 
ing a  torch  in  the  flames  of  Mount  ^Ina. 
The  sixth  day  was  called  l5t»;yoc,  from  lac- 
chus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  ac- 
companied his  mother  in  her  search  of  Proser- 
pme,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  From  that 
circumstance  his  statute  had  a  torch  in  its 
hand,  and  was  carried  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleiisis.  The  statue, 
with  those  that  accompanied  it,  called  laic^si- 
yaayoi,  were  crowned  with  myrtle.  In  the 
way  nothing  was  heard  but  singing  and  the 
noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  votaries  danc- 
ed along.  The  way  through  which  they  is- 
sued from  the  city  was  called  'Is/)'.t  o<foc,  the 
sacred  way ;  the  resting-place  'is/i*  (tv-kh,  from 
a  Jig-tree  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Ce- 
phissus,  where  they  derided  those  that  pass- 
ed by.  After  they  had  passed  this  bridge, 
jthey  entered  Eleusis  by  a  place  called  wr- 
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'litii  iia-iJ'of,  the  mysiicnl   entrance.     On  the 
seventh  day  were  sports,  ici  which   victors 
were  rewarded  with  a  measure  of  barley,  a 
that  grain  had  been  first  sown  in   Eleusi? 
The  eighth  day  was  called  ET/tToft/pfwv  )i //£/;*, 
because  once  ^Esculapius,  at  his  return  from 
Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was    initiated  by   the 
repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.     Ft  became 
customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them  a  se 
cond  time  upon   this,  that  such  as   had  not 
hitherto  been  initiated  might  be  lawfully  ad 
mitted.     The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festi- 
Tal  was  called  nx«,ao;^(!oi;,  tar  then  vessels,  be- 
cause it  was  usual  to  fill   two  such  vessels 
■with  wine,  one  of  which  being  placed   to- 
"wards  the  west,  which,  after  the  repetition  of 
some    mystical   words,    were    both    thrown 
down,  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the  ground, 
was  offered  as  a  libation.  Such  was  the  man- 
ner  of  celebrating  the  Eleusian  mysteries, 
which  have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred  and 
solemn  of  all   the   festivals  observed  by  the 
Greeks.     Some  have  supposed   them  to  be 
obscene    and    abominable,    and    that   from 
thence  proceeded  all  the  mysterious  secrecy 
They  were  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in 
the  reign   of  Adrian,   where   they  were  ob- 
served with  the  same  ceremonies  as   before, 
though   perhaps  with  more   freedom  and  li 
centiousness.    They  lasted  about  1800  years, 
and  were  at  last  abolished  by  Theodcsius  the 
Great.     [After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
nature  aud  design  cf  the  mysteries   which 
were  celebrated  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  learned  are  not  even  now 
wholly  agreed  io  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
icct.     The  obscene  rites  which  formed  a  pari 
of    these    ceremonies,   and   the   excesses   to 
which  they  are  said  to  have  given  occasion, 
nre   frequently  spoken  of  with  roprohation 
by  the  Feathers  of  the  church,  who  constant- 
ly regard  the  mysteries  with  horror  and  de 
testation.     On  the  other  h  md,  they  are  spo 
ken  of  with  high  encomiums  by  the  Pagin 
philosophers,  especially  by  those  of  the  later 
Platonic   school,   as  Porphyry.   lamblichus, 
Proclus,  and   Apuleius,  who  profess  to  ex 
plain  the  intention  of  these  sacred  solemnities, 
and  to  interpret  the  strange  and  unpromisiui: 
symbols  which  were  exhibited  in  them,  in  a 
niystical  sense,  favourable  to  piety  and  vir- 
tue.    It  is  probable  that  the  truth  lies  be- 
tween   these   opposite   representations        It 
would  afipear  that  the  intention  with  which 
the  mysteries  were  first  instituted  was   the 
promotion  of  social   order  and  piety,  suc'i  a- 
lieathen  piety  was;  but  that  they  had,  in  the 
course  of  many  ages,  become  greatly  corrupt- 
ed, and  that  the  secret  and  nociuriial  Mssem 
blies  which  were  held  at  their  celebration 
gave  occasion  to  many  excesses.     Meursius 
has  very  diligcjlly  collected  the  passages  of 
the  ancient  writers   in  which  the  mysteries 
are  treated  of.  or  casually  mentioned  ;  but  !t 
was  Warburton  who  first  attempted,  with 
any  degree  of  success,  'o  systematise  these 
scattered  facts,  and  to  deduce  from  them  any 
luminous  conclusion;  and  it  must  be  allow 
»d,  that  although  this  writer  carries  s.omo  of 


his  speculations  to  an  undue  extent,  and  as- 
sumes a  more  dogmatical  tone  in  his  asser- 
tions than  bis  authorities  v/arrant,  yet  that 
iiis  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  essen- 
tially correct.  Mr.  Gibbon  attacked  the  bi- 
shop with  some  warmth,  and  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  VVaiburton's  ac- 
count of  the  sixth  book  of  theyEncid  i?witli- 
out  foundation ;  but  he  has  not  invalidated 
the  conclusions  which  relate  to  the  purport, 
of  the  mysteries.  Amidst  the  obscurity 
which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  the  niystc- 
ries,  the  following  facts  may  be  considered  as 
tolerably  well  ascertained.  First.  The  mys- 
teries were  of  tvvo  kinds.  The  more  public 
exhibition  was  intended  to  produce  an  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  favourable  to  ci- 
vil order,  and  tending  to  inspire  veneration 
for  the  laws.  It  seems  that  this  was  cne  of 
the  means  adopted  by  the  primitive  legisla- 
tors of  mankind  for  reclaioiing  barbarians, 
and  forming  the  inhabitants  of  the  difl'erent 
countries,  whither  the  mysteries  were  con- 
veyed, to  the  practice  of  social  duties.  They 
are  represented  as  celebrating  the  adoption 
of  agriculture,  and  the  invention  of  the  arts 
of  life.  Diodorus  Siculus  inform  us  that 
the  Sicilian  feasts  of  Ceres,  which  lasted  ten 
days,  represented  the  ancient  manner  of  living 
before  men  had  learned  the  use  and  culture  of 
bread-corn.  From  Varro, Claudian,and  Arao- 
bius,  it  appears  that  the  Eleusinian  rites  repre- 
sented the  life  of  Ceres,  and  her  wanderings 
in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  and  her 
legislation  of  Sicily  and  Africa,  where  she 
taught  the  inhabitants  agriculture,  and  re- 
claimed them  from  barbarism  In  accord- 
ance with  this  is  the  authority  of  Cicero. 
The  learned  commentator  Turnebus  ob. 
serves,  that  tiie  mysteries  were  called  "«2i- 
^ta,"  because  they  were  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration ot  the  ''beginnings'''  of  civiliz- 
ed life,  when  Ceres  taught  agriculture,  ani.1 
invented  laws  to  restrain  men  hitherto  bar- 
barians. Secondly.  The  injunctions  to  mora- 
lity were  sanctioned  by  the  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments.  A  remark- 
able passage  from  Cicero  is  strongly  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  ad  - 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  mysteries. 
he  observes,  "  neque  solum  cum  Icctitia  vive?i- 
li  rationem  accepimus,  sed  etiam  cum  spe  me- 
liorc  moriendi."  {De  Leg.  c.  14.)  The  ini- 
tiated and  those  who  should  lead  a  virtuous 
life  were  promised  an  abode  in  the  islands  of 
I  be  blessed,  where  they  were  to  enjoy  a  hap- 
py immortality,  while  the  profane  wallowed 
in  a  black  pool  of  mud.  How  the  fiction  of 
the  .Vletempsychosis  was  connected  with 
these  doctrines  does  not  appear  very  clearly, 
''Ut  it  seems  to  have  formed  a,  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  mystical  solemnities,  especially  in 
the  East.  Thirdlp.  Concerning  the  nature 
of  the  -'To^giiT*,  or  inviolable  mysteries, 
which  were  only  divulged  to  a  few  favoured 
iudividuids,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  sa- 
isfactory  conclusion.  Thus  far,  however, 
we  may  consider  as  tolerably  clear,  that  al- 
though   there  is   no  sufficient  evidence   for 
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Warburtoa's  opinion,  that  the  object  was  to 
expose  the  falsehood  of  the  vulgar  polythe- 
isru,  aud  to  declare  the  unity  of  God,  yet 
some  secret  Hoctrines  were  taught  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  gods,  which  it  was  held 
the  most  uapardonable  offence  to  divulge 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  they  were  of  such 
H  kind  that  the  publication  of  them  was  con- 
sidered as  dangerous  to  the  popular  belief  in 
the  mythology.  From  the  writings  of  Varro, 
of  which  fragments  are  preserved  by  St. 
Augustine,  from  numerous  observations  of 
Clemens,  and  of  Proclus,  from  some  mystical 
passages  of  Curipides  and  of  Virgil,  and 
from  the  first  book  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Ma- 
crobius,  it  would  appear  that  the  explana- 
tions of  the  mythology,  which  were  deliver- 
ed in  the  mysteries,  were  chieily  physical, 
and  that  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
theosophists  were  not  very  remote  in  their 
ilogmas  from  the  notions  of  Spinosa.  Mill- 
ler's  Universal  Uistonj.  {JVote  of  English 
Translator,)  Vol.  1,  p.  25,]— .^/lan.  F.  H. 
12,  c.  24.— CVc.  d&  Leg.  2,  c.  U.—Paus.  10, 
c.  3Uk.c.—Plut. 

Eleusis,  or  Eleusin,  [a  town  of  Attica, 
equally  distant  from  Megara  and  the  Pir;eus, 
celebrated  for  the  festivals  of  Ceres.  [Ilar- 
pocratiou  derives  the  name  of  the  city  from 
Eleusiaus,  a  son  of  Mercury,  and  writes  it 
Eleusinia  ;  others,  who  write  it  Eleusis,  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  thus  called,  because  Ce- 
res, after  running  over  the  world  in  search 
of  her  daughter,  came  here,  (e\ivQa>,  venio,) 
and  put  an  end  to  her  pursuit.  Diodorus 
Siculus  makes  the  name  Eleusis  to  have 
been  given  this  city,  as  a  monument  to  poste- 
rity that  corn,  and  the  art  of  cultivating  it, 
were  brought  from  abroad  into  Attica,  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  historian,  "  that  the 
person  who  brought  thither  the  seed  of  corn 
tame  from  foreign  parts."  Pausanias  makes 
Eleusin  the  founder,  a  son-in-law  of  Ogyges. 
At  all  events  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient,  and  at  one  period  very  power- 
ful, since  it  contended,  under  Eumolpus, 
with  Athens  for  the  sovereignty  of  Attica. 
The  controversy  was  ended  by  a  treaty, 
wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  Eleusis  should 
yield  to  the  controul  of  Athens,  but  that  the 
sacred  rites  of  Ceres  should  be  celebrated  at 
the  former  city.  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  were 
both  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  solem- 
nity, and  here  also  was  shewn  the  field  of 
Rharium,  where  barley  was  said  to  have 
been  first  sown.  Eleusis  is  now  called  Lep- 
sina.  On  account  of  its  exposure  to  pirates 
the  place  is  uninhabited.  The  statue  of  the 
Eleusinian  Ceres,  the  work  of  Phidias,  af- 
ter having  suffered  many  mutilations,  was 
brought  over  to  England  by  Dr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Cripps  in  1801,  and  now  stands  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  temple  itself  was  subsequently 
cleared  by  Mr.  Gell.]  (vid  Eleusinia.)  Ovid. 
4,  Fast.  5,  V.  501— Pans.  9,  c.  24. 

Eleuther^,  [an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
^outh-east  of  Plataea,  and  near  the  confines 
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of  Attica.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  tii 
the  Athenians.] 

Eleutheria,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Pla- 
t£ea  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the 
asserter  of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  Its  institution  ori- 
ginated in  this  :  after  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Grecians  under  Pausanias  over  Mardo- 
nius  the  Persian  general,  in  the  countl-y  of 
Plataea,  an  altar  and  statue  were  erected  to 
Jupiter  Eleutherius, who  had  freed  the  Greeks 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians.  It  was 
further  agreed  upon  in  a  general  assembly, 
by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the  Athenian,  that 
deputies  should  bo  sent  every  fifth  year  from 
the  different  cities  of  Greece,  to  celebrate 
FAeatheria  festivals  of  liberly.  The  Platasans 
celebrated  also  an  anniversary  festival  in  me- 
mory of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that 
famous  battle.  The  celebration  was  thus  ; 
at  break  of  day  a  procession  was  made  with 
a  trumpeter  at  the  head  sounding  a  signal  for 
battle.  After  him  followed  chariots  loaded 
with  myrtle,  garlands,  and  a  black  bull,  and. 
certain  free  young  men,  as  no  signs  of  servility 
were  to  appeal  during  the  solemnity,  because 
they  in  whose  honour  the  festival  Was  insti- 
tuted had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try.  They  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk 
in  large  eared  vessels,  with  jars  of  oil  and 
precious  ointments.  Last  of  all  appeared  the 
chief  magistrate,  who,  though  not  permitted, 
at  other  times  to  touch  iron,  or  wear  gar- 
ments of  any  other  colour  than  white,  yet  ap- 
peared clad  in  purple  ;  and  taking  a  watei- 
pot  out  of  the  city  chamber,  proceeded 
through  the  middle  of  the  town  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  towards  the  sepulchres.  There 
he  drew  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring;, 
and  washed  and  anointed  the  monuments  ; 
after  which  he  sacrificed  a  bull  upon  a  pile 
of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  and  infernal  Mer- 
cury, and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  the 
souls  of  those  happy  heroes  who  had  perished 
in  the  defence  of  their  country.  After  this 
he  filled  a  bowl  with  wine,  saying,  I  drink  to 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  defenceof  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  There  was  also  a  festival 
of  the  same  name  observed  by  the  Satnians  iii 
honour  of  the  god  of  Love.  Slaves,  also,  when 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday, 
which  they  called  Eleutheria. 

Eleutho,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina,  [from 
her  coming,  Avhen  invoked,  to  the  aid  of  wo» 
men  in  labour.]     Pindar.  Olpnp.  6. 

[Eleutheropolis,  a  city  of  Palestine,  at 
the  distance  of  6  miles  south  of  Diospolis,  20 
miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  and  24 
miles  norlh-east  from  Ascalon,  according  to 
the  itinerary  of  Antonine.] 

Elicius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  tvorshipped 
on  mount  Aventine.  [The  Romans  gave  him 
this  name,  according  to  Ovid,  because  they 
believed  that  they  could,by  asetform  of  words^ 
draw  him  down  (elicere)  from  the  sky  to  itl- 
form  them  how  to  fexpiate  prodigies,  &c.  ] 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  328. 

Elis,  [a  countcy  Of  Greece,  on  the  •westerm 
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shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  north  of  Messenia. 
The  length  from  north  to  south  was  about  20 
leagues,  and  the  breadth  from  west  to  east 
from  6  to  7.  It  was  watered  by  a  great  num 
ber  of  small  rivers,  which  rendered  it  very 
fertile.  By  ancient  authors,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  groves  of  olive- 
trees.  Here  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  vid. 
Olympia.  Besides  its  olives,  it  produced 
abundance  of  hemp,  flax,  and  silk.  Elis  was 
divided  into  tliree  districts,  Coelo,  (KoUw,)  or 
the  hollow,  in  the  north,  Pisalis,  so  called 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Pisa,  m  the  middle, 
and  Triphylia,  to  the  south.  This  last,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  obtained  its  name  from  the 
imion  of  three  separate  tribes,  the  Epei,  or 
original  inhabitants,  the  Minyae,  who  migrated 

thither,  and  the  Elei.] [The  capital  city  of 

the  above  district,  situate  in  the  northern  part, 
on  the  river  Peneus.  This  city  in  fact  gave 
name  to  the  country,  and  was  founded  soon 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  famed  for  a 
temple  and  statue  of  Venus.  The  latter  was 
the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  made  of  gold 
and  ivory;  the  feet  of  the  goddess  rested  on 
a  tortoise.  It  is  thought  that  a  place  called 
Gaslouni  occupies  the  site  of  this  city.] 
Strab.  8. — Plin.  4,  c.  5.—Paus.  5.— Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v.  494.— Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.26.  de  Div. 
2,  c.  U.—  Liv.  27,  c,  32.— Firg.  G.  t,  v.  59, 
1.  3,  V.  202. 

Elissa,  a  queen  of  Tyre,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Dido.  vid.  Dido. 

EllopIa,  a  town  of  Euboea. An  ancient 

name  of  that  island.  [It  derived  its  name  from 
Ellops,  the  son  of  Ion,  who  settled  in  this  isl- 
and.] 

ElpinTce,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades,  [vid. 
Callias,  and  Cimon.] 

[Elymiotis,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  to 
the  south-west,  bordering  on  Thessaly  and 
Epirus.] 

EiiYMAis,  [a  province  of  Persia,  lying  to 
thasouth  of  Media,  and  forming  the  northern 
part  of  the  larger  district  of  Susiaua.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Elymaei.  These  were 
originally  seated  in  the  north,  but  in  process 
of  time  spread  themselves  over  all  the  rest  of 
Susiana,  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Elymais,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  was 
famed  for  a  rich  temple  which  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  attempted  to  plunder ;  he  was  beaten 
off,  however,  by  the  inhabitant;.  The  temple 
•was  afterwards  plundered  by  one  of  the  Par- 
thian kings,  who  found  in  it,  according  to 
Strabo,  10,000  talents.] 

Elysium,  and  Elysii  Campi,  a  region  in 
the  lower  world,  where,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  Their  hap- 
piness was  complete,  the  pleasures  were  in- 
nocent and  refined.  Bowers,  for  ever  green, 
delightful  meadows,  with  pleasant  streams, 
were  the  most  striking  objects.  The  air  was 
wholesome,  serene,  and  temperate  :  the  birds 
continually  warbled  in  the  groves,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  blessed  with  another  sun  and 
other  stars.  The  employment  of  the  heroes 
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who  dwelt  in  these  regions  of  bliss  were  va- 
rious ;  the  manes  of  Achilles  are  represented 
as  waging  war  with  the  wild  beasts,  while  the 
Trojan  chiefs  are  innocently  exercising  them- 
selves in  managing  horses,  or  in  handling 
arms.  To  these  innocent  amusements  some 
poets  have  added  continual  feasting  and  re- 
velry, and  they  suppose  that  the  Elysiac  fields 
were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and  vo- 
luptuousness which  could  gratify  the  low  de- 
sires of  the  debauchee.  [According  to  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  the  whole  fable  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions was  borrowed  from  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  introduced  into  Greece 
by  Orpheus.  From  this  source  Homer  is  said 
to  have  borrowed  his  ideas  and  descriptions 
which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Odyssey. 
Succeeding  poets  and  philosophers  copied  from 
Homer.  Some  placed  the  Elysian  fields  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  some  in  the  moon, 
others  in  the  sun,  and  others  again  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  adjoining  to  Tartarus.  The 
most  common  opinion  was  that  they  lay  in 
one  of  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  called  the  For- 
tunate Islands,  the  modern  Canaries.  [_vid. 
Tartarus.]  Firg.  Mn.  6,  v.  638.— Homer. 
Od.A.— Pindar.— Tibull.  1,  el.  3,  v,  57.— JLif- 
cian. — Plut.  de  Consol. 

Emerita  [Augusta,  a  town  of  Lusitania, 
below  Norba  Casarea,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Anas.  It  is  now  Jlferfrfa.]  P/in.  9,  c. 
41. 

Emessa,  [an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  situate 
near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  south- 
east of  Epiphania.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  and  was  one  of 
the  cities  iu  which  the  Romans  planted  co. 
lonies.  It  is  now  called  Hems,  and  is  merely 
a  large  ruinous  town  containing  about  2000 
inhabitants,  though  formerly  a  strong  and 
populous  city.] 

Emodi  Montes,  [part  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Asia.  Pliny  states  that  the  Emodi 
monies,  and  those  of  Imaus,  Paropamisus, 
and  Caucasus  were  connected  together.  That 
part  of  the  chain  which  Alexander  crossed 
in  order  to  invade  Bactriana  was  called  Pa- 
ropamisus, the  more  easterly  continuation  of 
the  range  was  termed  Emodi  montes,  and  its 
still  farther  continuation,  even  to  the  eastern 
ocean,  was  styled  Imaus.] 

Empedocles,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  his- 
torian of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  flourished 
444  B.  C.  [vid.  end  of  this  article.]  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Telanges  the  Pytha- 
gorean, and  warmly  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon 
the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  very  much  com- 
mended, in  which  he  spoke  of  the  various 
bodies  which  nature  had  given  him.  He  was 
first  a  girl,  afterwards  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird, 
a  fish,  and  lastly  Empedocles.  His  poetry 
was  bold  and  animated,  and  his  verses  were  so 
universally  esteemed,  that  they  were  publicly 
recited  at  the  Olympic  games  with  those  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Empedocles  was  no  less 
remarkable  for  his  humanity  and  social  vir- 
tues than  for  his  learning.  He  showed  him- 
self an  inveterate  enemy  to  tyranny,  and  re- 
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fused  to  become  the  sovereign  of  his  country. 
He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily,  and  often  allevi- 
ated the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the 
pains  of  his  body  with  music.     It  is  reported 
that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flames  of  the  cra- 
ter of  jEtna  proved  fatal  to  him.    Some  main- 
tain that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  a  god,  and  that  his  death  might  be  un- 
known he  threw  himself^  into  the  crater  and 
perished   in   the   flames.     His  expectations, 
however,  were  frustrated  ;  and  the  volcano, 
by  throwing  up  one  of  his  sandals,  discovered 
to  the  world    that   Empedocles  had  perished 
by  fire.     Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
sea.     [The   skill  which  Empedocles  possess- 
ed in  medicine  and  naturl  philosophy  ena- 
bled  him    to   perform  many  wonders  which 
he  passed  upon  the  superstitious  and   credu- 
lous minds  of  the  multitude  for  miracles.  He 
pretended    to    drive    away  noxious   winds 
from  his  country,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to 
epidemical  diseases.  He  is  said  to  have  check- 
ed by  the  power  of  music   the   madness  of  a 
young  man  who  was  threatening  his  enemy 
with  instant  death  ;  to  have  restored  a  wo- 
man to  life  ;  and  to   have   done    many  other 
things,  equally  astonishing,  after  the  manner 
of  Pythagoras,  on  account  of  which,    he  be- 
came an  object  of  uiiiversal  admiration,  so 
that   at  the  Olympic  games  the  eyes  of  all 
the    people  were    fixed     upon    him    when 
he  appeared.     With  regard  to  his   poetical 
productions,  it  is  the  opinion    of  some  that 
he  was  the   real   author  of  the  ancient  frag- 
ment which  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Golden 
verses  of  Pythagoras."     He  must  not,  howe- 
ver, be  confounded  with   a  tragedian  of  the 
same  name.     Gorgias  of  Leontium  was  his 
pupil,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
an  eminent  master  of  the  art  of  eloquence. 
As  to  his  death,  Strabo  and  other  judicious 
writers  reject  as  fictitious  the  story  about 
.^tna.     Another  account,    equally  fabulous, 
states  that  during  the  night,  after  a   sacred 
festival,  he  was  conveyed  away  towards  the 
heavens     amid    the  splendour  of    celestial 
night.     The  truth  appears  to  be,  as  Timaeus 
relates,  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
went  to  Greece,  and  never  returned,  whence 
the  exact  time  and  manner  of  his  death   re- 
main unknown.     According  to  Aristotle   he 
died  at  60  years  of  age.     A  statue  was  erect- 
ed to  him   at  Agrigentum,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to   Rome.    Lucretius  gives  a 
high  charucterof  him  in  his  poem.]     Horat. 
1,  ep.  12,  V.  20.— Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  50,  &c. 
— Diog.  in  vita. 

Emporia,  [a  country  of  Africa  propria, 
called  also  Byzacium,  situate  to  the  north  of 
the  Syrtis  minor.  In  it  stood  Leptis  minor, 
below  Hadrumetum.  This  city  is  said  to  have 
paid  to  the  Carthaginians  a  talent  each  day. 
It  was  in  fact  a  very  fruitful  district,  and  Po- 
lybius  says  that  almost  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Carthaginians  depended  on  the  revenue  they 
drew  from  it.  To  this  were  owing  the  anxi- 
ety and  state  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians, 
that  the  Romans  should  not  sail  bevond  the 


Fair  promontory  that  lay  before  Carthage, 
and  become  acquainted  with  a  rogion  which 
they  might  be  tempted  to  conquer.] 

EnceIjAdcs,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  con- 
spired against  Jupiter.  He  was  struck  with 
Jupiter's  thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under 
mount  ^tna.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Typhon.  According  to  the  poets, 
the  flumes  of  ^Ina  proceeded  from  thebreath 
of  Enceladus  ;  and  as  often  as  he  turned  his 
weary  side,  the  whole  island  of  Sicily  felt  the 
motion,  and  shook  from  its   very  foundations. 

Firg.  JEn.  3,  v.  578,  &:c. A  son  of  ^Egyp- 

tus. 

Endymion..  a  shepherd,  son  of  .^thlius 
and  Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Ju- 
piter to  grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and 
to  sleep  as  much  as  he  would  ;  whence  came 
the  proverb  of  Endymionis  somnum  dormire, 
to  express  a  long  sleep.  Diana  saw  him 
naked  as  he  slept  on  mount  liBtmos,  and  was 
so  struck  with  his  beauty  that  she  came  down 
from  heaven  every  night  to  enjoy  his  company, 
Endymion  married  Chromia,  daughter  of  Ite- 
nus,  or,  according  to  some,  Hyperipna,  daugh- 
ter of  Areas,  by  whom  he  had  three  sous, 
Pffion,  Epeus,  and  ^olus,  and  a  daughter 
called  Eurydice  ;  and  so  little  ambitious  did 
he  show  himself  of  sovereignty,  that  he  made 
his  crown  the  prize  of  the  best  racer  among 
his  sons,  an  honourable  distinction  which  was 
ained  by  Epeus.  The  fable  of  Endymion's 
amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moon,  arises  from 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  as  he  passed 
the  night  on  some  high  mountain  to  observe 
the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  been  roported  that 
he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some  suppose 
that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the  son  of 
a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  astrono- 
merof  Caria.  The  people  of  Heraclea  main- 
tained that  Endymion  died  on  mount  Latmos, 
and  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show  his  tomb 
at  Olympiain  Peloponnesus.  Propert.2,  el. 
15.— Cic.  Tusc.  1. — Tuv.  ]0.  —  Theocrit.3.~ 
Pans.  5,  c.  1,  1.  6,  c.  20. 
Eneti.  [vid.  Heneti.] 
EnIpeus,  a  river  of  Thessaly  flowing  near 
Pharsalia.     Lucan.  6,  v.  373. 

Enna,  [a  city  of  Sicily,  situate  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  middle  of  the  island,  whence, 
accordin*  to  Diodorus,  it  was  called  the  navel 
of  Sicily.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  island,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
plains,  fruitful  soil,  and  the  numerous  lakes 
and  springs  which  watered  its  territory;  Pro- 
serpine was  carried  away  by  Pluto  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Enna,  while  she  was  gathering 
flowers  in  an  adjacent  meadow.  The  plains 
of  Enna  are  now  called  Castro  Janni.  ]  Mela, 
2,  c.  7.— Cic.  Ferr.  3,  c.  49,  1.  4,  c.  104.-- 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  522.-  Liv.  24,  c.  37. 

Q.  Ennius,  an  ancient  poet,  born  at  Ru- 
dije  in  Calabria,  [about  A.  U.  C.  514,  B.  C. 
237,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  In  his  early  youth  he  went 
to  Sardinia  ;  and,  if  Silius  Italicus  may  be 
believed,  he  served  in  the  Calabrian  levies, 
which,  in  the  year  538,  followed  Titus  Man* 
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Mas  to  the  war  which  he  waged  in  that  island 
against  the  favourers  of  the  Carthaginian 
cauae.  After  the  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign he  continued  to  live  for  twelve  year? 
in  Sardinia.  lie  was  at  length  brought  to 
Home  by  Cato  the  Censor,  who,  in  550,  vi- 
sited Sardinia,  on  returning  as  quaestor  from 
Africa.  At  Rome  he  fixed  his  residence  on 
the  Avontine  hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very 
frugal  manner.  He  instructed,  however, 
the  patrician  youth  in  Greek,  and  soon  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  il 
lustrious  men  of  the  state.  He  followed  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior  during  his  expedition  to 
iEtolia  in  564  ;  and  in  569  he  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  He  was  also  protected 
by  the  elder  Africanus,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  on  most  of  his  campaign'. 
In  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Scipio  Nasica.]  His  style  is  rough  and  un- 
polished, but  his  defects,  which  are  more 
particularly  attributed  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  have  been  fully  compensated  by  the 
energy  of  his  expressions,  and  the  fire  of  his 
poetry.  Quintilian  warmly  commends  him. 
and  Virgil  has  shown  his  merit,  by  introduc- 
ing many  whole  lines  from  his  poetry  into  his 
(Dwn  compositions,  which  he  calls  pearls  ga- 
thered from  the  dunghill.  Ennius  wrote  in  he- 
roic verse  18  books  of  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  displayed  much  knowledge  of 
the  world,  in  some  dramatical  and  satirical 
compositions.  He  died  of  the  gout,  contracteJ 
by  frequent  intoxication,  about  169  years  be 
fore  the  Christian  era,  in  the  70th  year  ofhis 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
pios  ;  and  there  is  still  extant  an  epitaph  re- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  for 
himself:  as  follows, 

Aspicilc,  0  cites,  senis  Enni  imaginisformam 
Hie  vestrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum. 
JVemo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  neque  funerajletu 

Faxit ;  cur  ?  volilo  vtvus,per  ora  virwn 
[The  tomb  was  discovered  in  1780,  on  a  farm 
situate  between  the  Via  Appia,  and  Via  La- 
tina.  The  slabs,  which  have  since  been  re- 
moved to  the  Vatican,  contained  several  in- 
scriptions commemorating  different  persons  of 
the  Scipio  family.  A  laurelled  bust  was  also 
found  in  it,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ennius.] 
Of  the  tragedies,  comedies,  annals,  and  sa- 
tires which  he  wrote,  nothing  remains  bnt 
fragments  happily  collected  from  the  quota- 
tions of  ancient  authors.  The  best  edition  of 
these  is  by  Hessehus,  4to.  Amst.  1707.  [To 
judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works  which 
remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  all  his  pre- 
decessors, not  only  in  poetical  genius,  but  in 
the  art  of  versification.  By  his  lime,  indeed. 
the  best  models  of  Greek  composition  had 
begun  to  be  studied  at  Rome.  Ennius  par- 
ticularly professed  to  have  imitated  Homer, 
nnd  tried  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  the 
6oul  and  genius  of  that  great  poet  had  revived 
in  him  through  the  medium  of  a  peacock, 
according  to  the  process  of  Pythagorean 
transmigration,  a  fantastic  genealogy  to  which 
Persius  alludes  in  his  sixth  satire.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  in  the  works  of  Ennius,  innn- 


merable  imitations  of  the  Iliad  and,Odyssey. 
It  is,  however,  the  Greek  tragic  writers  from 
whom  he  has  most  largely  l3orrowed  ;  anil 
indeed,  it  appears  fro.n  the  fragment.-  which 
remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  r.^ther  trans- 
lations from  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides than  original  tragedies.  Nor,  altliough 
Ennius  was  the  first  writer  whf  introduced 
ratiric  composition  into  Rome,  are  his  pre- 
tensions to  originality,  in  this  respect,  very 
ilistinguished.  He  adapted  the  aucien'  sa- 
tires of  the  Tuscan  and  Oscan  stage  to  the 
closet,  by  refining  their  grossness,  and  intro- 
ducing railleries  from  the  Grecian  i  oets. 
His  satires  were  thus  a  species  of  cn/o,  made 
up  of  [lassagos  from  various  poems.  The 
tragments  which  remain  of  them  are  too 
^hortto  allow  us  even  to  divine  their  subject. 
His  great  work  was  the  Annals,  of  which  we 
have  still  considerable  remains.  It  com- 
nenced  with  the  earliest  times  and  ended 
with  the  Istrian  war.  The  Annals  of  Enni- 
us were  always  highly  relished  by  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  recited  in  the  theatres  as 
low  down  as  the  time  of  Rlarcus  Aurelius, 
and  the  Romans  were  so  formed  on  his  style 
that  Seneca  called  them  populvs  Ennianus, 
an  Ennian  race.]  Ovid.  2,  Trist.  v.  424. — 
Cic.  de  Finib.  1,  c.  4.  de  Offic.2y  c.  18.— 
quintil.  10, c.  l.—Lncret.  1,  v.  117,  &c.— C. 
J^ep.  in  C a  tone. 

Entella,  a  town  of  Sicily,  [near  the  river 
Hypsa,  and  north-east  of  Selinus.]  llal.  14, 
V,  205.— Cic.  Verr.  3,  c.  43. 

Entellus,  a  famous  athlete  among  the 
friends  of  .^neas.  He  was  intimate  with 
Eryx,  and  entered  the  hsts  against  Dares, 
whom  he  conquered  in  the  funeral  games  of 
Anchises  in  Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  387,  &c. 
Enyo,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Latins 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  daughter  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,     llal.  10,  v.  203. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  amongthe  Greeks, 
whence  the  epithet  Ecus  is  applied  to  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v. 
406.  A.  .4.3,  v.  537, 1.  G,  v.  478.— ^zV^-.  G.  1. 
V.  288,1.  2,  V.  115. 

ErAGRis,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  called  by 
Aristotle,  Hydrussa.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Epaminondas,  a  famous  Theban,  descend  - 
ed  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Bceotia.  His 
father's  name  was  PolymnC^s.  He  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  private  virtues  and  military 
accomplishments.  His  lovo  of  truth  was  so 
great  thathe  never  disgraca^d  himselfby  false- 
hood. He  formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolfi- 
ble  friendship  with  Pelopidas,  whose  life  he 
saved  in  a  battle.  By  his  advice  Pelopidas 
delivered  Thebes  from  the  power  of  Laceda;- 
mon.  This  was  the  signal  of  war.  Epami- 
nondas was  set  at  the  head  of  the  Theban 
armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  at  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Leuctra,  about  371  years  B.C. 
[Two  years  after  this  famous  victory,  Epami- 
nondas and  Pelopidas,  being  appointed  Boeo- 
tarchs,  or  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian  league,  entered 
the  Peloponnesus.  Seventy  thousand  men  of 
different  nations  marched  under  their  orders, 
and  were  led  on  bv  them  against  the  citv  of 
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LacedsDmor).     The  city  was  saved,  however, 
hy  the  skilful  prudence   of  Agesilaus.     The 
Theban   commanders,  on  tlieir  return  home, 
ivere  accused  of  violating^  one  of  the  rules  of 
the    BfEotian  league,  by   having   held  their 
power  over  one  year,  which    was    'he   time 
fixed  by  law  for  remaining-  in  command.    Pe 
lopidas    yielded  to    the  charge,  but   Epami 
Bondas  displayed  so  much  firmness  and  patient 
resignation  to  his  fate,  that  he  enlisted  the  po- 
pular feeling  in  his  favour,  and  the  judges  did 
not  dare  to  condemn  him.     An  unsuccessful 
campaign  against    Corinth,  however,  again 
subjected  him  to  the  loss   of  popular  favour, 
and  he  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
citizen.     He  afterwards  served  as  a  common 
soldier  in  an  army  sent  to  rescue  Pelopidas 
from  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherje,  and  having, 
even  in  that  humble  rank,  saved  the  Theban 
forces  from  being  totally  destroyed,  was  re- 
instated to  his  former  office  of  commander 
After  rescuing   his   friend,  he  marched   into 
the  Peloponnesus,  succeeded  almost  in  makin 
himself  master  of  Sparta,  and  at  last  ended 
his  glorious  career  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
in  Arcadia,  where  he  fell  in  the  ..rms  of  vic- 
tory.     The  Spartan  army  and  their   allies 
consisted  of20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse;  that 
of  tlie  Thebans,  of  30,000  infantry  and  3,000 
cavalry.  The  enemy  had  early  betaken  them 
selves  to  flight,  but  rallying  on  a  sudden,  at 
tacked  Epaminondas,  whowas  pursuing  them, 
with   great   ardour.      He    received    a    fatal 
wound  in  the  breast,  and  expired  exclaiming, 
that  he  died  unconquered,  when  he  heard  that 
the  Boeotians  obtained  the  victory,  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age,  363  years  before  Christ.]  The 
Thebans  severely  lamented  his  death  ;  in  him 
their  power  was  extinguished,  for  only  during 
his  life  they  had  enjoyed  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence among  the  Grecian  states.    Epami- 
nondas was  frugal  as  well  as  virtuous,  and  he 
refused   with  indignation   the   rich  presents 
which  were  offered  to  him  by  Artaxerxes  the 
king  of  Persia.     He  is  represented  by  his  bi- 
ographer as  an  elegant  dancer,  and  a  skilful 
musician  ;  accomplishments  highly  esteemed 
among  bis  countrymen.    [Cicero  says  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  or 
nation  ever  produced.]    Plut.  in  ParaU.—C 
J^ep.  in  vttd.—Xenoph.  OucrsL  Grac.—Diod. 
IS.—Polyb.  1. 

Epeus,  [vid.  Epei,]  the  maker  of  the 
wooden  horse,  by  means  of  which  the  Greeks 
captured  Troy.  Firg.  JEn.  2,  v.  264.— /wf- 
iin.  20,  c.  2.~Paus.  10,  c.  26. 

Ephescs,  a  city  of  Ionia.  [Pliny  represents 
it  as  the  ornament  of  Asia,  and  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  as  the  largest  and  most  frequent- 
ed emporium  of  that  continent.  The  an- 
cient city,  which  was  originally  a  small  vil- 
lage, stood  about  50  miles  south  of  Smyrna. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayster.  It  was 
built  originally  on  a  mountain,  but  in  time 
the  city  was  extended  down  along  the  p'ain 
which  reached  to  the  sea,  and  it  became  gra- 
dually acommercial  place.  Some  ancient  wri- 
ters ascribe  itsfoundation  to  the  Amazons,  and 
ftate  that  it  was  called  Ephesus  (?.xitoc)  fro 


the   Greek   word   ifiais,  permission,  hecnuse 
Hercules    permitted   the    Amazons   to    live, 
and  build  a  city  in  this  place.    Others  allege 
that  Ephesus  was  named  after  the  Amazon 
who  tounded  it.    A  third  account  ascribes  its 
in  to  Ephesus,  a  son  of  the  Cayster.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  city, 
which  in  the  Roman  times  was  the  metropo- 
lis  of   Asia,    was   founded    by    Lysimachus. 
The  modern  name  of  the  place,  which  's  now 
me*-ely  a  village,  is  .'iiosoluck,  a  corruption  of 
Agios  Theologos,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
famous  church  of  St.  John  the  Theologian 
having  stood  near  the  spct.     Ephesus,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly    famous  for  its  temple  of 
Diana,  which  was  so  splendid   an  edifice  as 
to  be  styled  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.     Its  erection   occupied,  according  to 
Pliny,  220  years.    The  building  was  425  feet 
long,  and  220  broad;  and,  according  to  the 
writerjuit  mentioned,  contained  127  columns, 
each  the  gift  of  a  king.  There  is  reason,  how- 
ever, to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  punctu- 
ation in  the   passage  of  Pliny  where  this  is 
stated.     The  architect  was  Ctesiphon.     This 
temple  enjoyed  the   privileges  of  an  asylum 
until  the  reign  of  Tiberius,    who   abolished 
them.  The  statue  of  Diana  was  a  small  ebo- 
ny one,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  and 
was   believed   to  have   fallen  from  heaven. 
This  splendid  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  : 
the  incendiary  was  Erostratus,  whose  object 
n  so  doing  was,  as  he  himself  confessed,  mere- 
ly to  perpetuate  his  name.     vid.    Erostratus. 
The  conflagration  took  place  the  same  night 
that   Alexander  was   born,  and  the  monarch, 
it  is  said,  offered  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  his 
own  expense  if  the  Ephesians  would  place 
an  inscription  on  it  recording  the  fact :  they, 
howevi  r,  declined  the  offer,  adding  in  a  style 
of  artful  adulation,   that  it  was  not  right  for 
one  deity  to  erect  a  temple  to  another.     The 
temple  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is  thought 
to  have  lasted  till  the  general  overthrow  of 
the   heathen  temples  in  the  age  of  Constan- 
tme.]     Pti7i  .36,  c.  14.— Strab.  12  and  14.~ 
Mela,  1,  c.  \1.—Paus.l,c.  2. — Plut.  tn  Akx. 
— Justin.  2,  c.  4. — Callim.  in  Dian. — PtoL 
5.—Cic.  de  Kal  D.  2. 

KFUf.TJE,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athens 
first  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of 
Theseus.  Solon  lessened  their  power,  and 
intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial  of  man- 
slaughter and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  It  was  required  that  tlieir  manners 
should  be  pure  and  innocent,  and  their  beha- 
viour austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Ephialtes  or  Ephialtus,  a  giant,  son  of 
Neptune,  who  grew  nine  inches  every  month. 

{vid.  Aloeus.) An  Athenian,   famous  for 

his  courage  and  strength.  He  fought  with 
the  Persians  against  Alexander,  and  was  kill- 
ed at   Halicarnassus      Diod.  \1. A  Tra- 

chinian  who  led  a  detachment  of  the  army 
of  Xerxes  by  a  secret  path  to  attack  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae.  Pans.  1,  c.  4. — 
Herodut.  7,  c.  213. 

Ephori,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta, 
who  were  first  created  by  Lycurgus.     They 
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were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the 
state,  they  could  check  and  restrain  the 
authority  of  the  kings,  and  even  imprison 
them,  if  guilty  of  irregularities.  They  fined 
Archidamus  for  marrying  a  wife  of  small  sta 
ture,  and  imprisoned  Agis  for  his  unconsti- 
tutional behaviour.  They  were  much  the 
same  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome 
erected  to  waich  with  a  jealous  eye  over  the 
liberties  and  rights  ol  the  populace.  They 
had  the  mnuagement  of  the  public  money, 
anJ  were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  wai' 
They  had  the  privilege  of  convening,  pr  ■ 
roguing,  and  dissolving  tlie  greater  and  ies 
assemblies  of  the  people.  The  former  was 
composed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  inhabitant.- 
of  the  city;  the  latter  of  30,000  Lacedtemo- 
nians,  inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns  and 
villages.  [The  term  Ephorus  (E^ogoc)  de 
notes  an  inspector  or  superintendant.  These 
magistrates  punished  all  offences  which  had 
escaped  the  other  courts  of  judicature,  and 
each  of  them  had  to  this  end  a  class  of  civil 
causes  under  his  particular  inspection.  But 
they  could  not  put  any  individual  to  death 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  In 
this  particular,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  elec- 
tion, this  latter  council  bore  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Athenian  Areopagus.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  first  men  of  the  senate,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  in  case  of  need  fill  the 
office  of  vicegerents,  were  named  "  peers  of 
the  king."  These,  together  with  the  ephori 
and  kings,  composed  the  privy  council,  which 
decided  on  secret  and  important  affairs,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  select 
number  of  citizens.]  C.  Nep.  in  Pans.  2. — 
Anstot.  Pol.  2,  c.  7. 

Ephorus,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cu- 
mae  in  jEolia,  about  352  years  before  Christ. 
[He  was  disciple  to  Isocrates,  by  whose  ad 
vice  he  wrote  an  history,  which  he  commenc- 
ed after  the  fabulous  periods  with  the  return 
of  the  Heraclidffi  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
brought  down  to  the  20th  year  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  It  was  divided  into  30  books,  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients,  and 
is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo  and  other  wri- 
ters.]    Quiiitil.  10,  c.  1. 

Ephttra,  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth, 
which  it  received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same 
name,  and  thence  Ephynus  is  applied  to  Dyr- 
rachium,  founded  by  a  Corinthian  coloi.y. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  264 — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  239.— 
Lucan.  6,  v.  11.— Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  59.— Ital. 
14,  r.  181. 

Epicharmus,  [a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  B.  C. 
His  father  removed  him  at  an  early  age  to 
Megara,  and  aftf  rwards  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  became  a  disciple  in  the  Pythagorean 
school.  Being  prevented  by  the  tyranny  of 
Hiero  from  assuming  the  public  profession  of 
philosophy,  he  chiefly  aoplied  himself  to  the 
study  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  offended  the 
Pythagoreans  by  introducing  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Pythagoras  on  the  stage. 
His  comedies  were  numerous;  according  to 
Snidas,  fiftv-two.  Only  a  few  fragments  re- 
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main.  He  taught  school  at  Syracuse,  and 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  four  Greek  let- 
ters, |,  «,  4i  *•  He  also  wrote  commenta- 
taries  on  physical  and  medical  subjects.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian  the  life  of  Epicharmus 
was  prolonged  to  97  years.]  Horut.  2,  ep. 
I,  V.  58. — Diog.  3  and  8.— Cic.  ad  Aliic.  1, 
ep.  19. 

Epictictus,  [an  eminent  stoic  philosopher, 
born  ill  a  servile  condition  at  Hieropolis  in 
Phrygia,  and  flourished  in  the  first  century 
ot  the  Christian  era.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Epaphroditus,  a  freedman 
of  Nero.  He  acquired  his  freedom  by  some 
means  which  are  not  recorded,  and  retired 
to  a  small  hut  within  the  city  of  Rome,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  study.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  poverty,  he  became  in  time  a  popular 
preceptor  of  morals.  He  was  banished  by 
Domitian  with  the  other  philosophers,  and  re- 
tired to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  He  is  thought 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  after  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  and  this  is  rendered  highlj  proba- 
ble by  the  respect  which  Adrian  entertained 
for  him.  He  died  about  the  close  of  Adrian's 
reign.  Themistius  and  Suidas.  however,  as- 
sert that  he  lived  till  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines.  The  earthen  lamp  of  which  he  made 
use,  was  sold  some  time  after  his  death  at 
3000  drachmas,  about  £90  sterling.  This 
little  anecdote,  which  we  have  from  Lucian, 
shews  how  much  his  name  and  memory  was 
respected.]  His  Enchiridion  is  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  the  stoic  philosophy,  and  his  disserta- 
tions, which  were  delivered  to  his  pupils,  were 
collected  by  Arrian,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  his  life  and  death,  which  is  not  now  ex- 
tant. His  style  is  concise  and  devoid  of  all 
ornament,  full  of  energy  and  useful  max- 
ims. The  value  of  his  compositions  is  well 
known  from  the  saying  of  the  emperor  An- 
tonius,  who  thanked  the  gods  he  could  col- 
lect from  the  writings  of  Epictetus  where- 
with to  conduct  life  with  honour  to  himself 
nnd  advantage  to  his  country.  There  are  se- 
veral good  editions  of  the  works  of  Epictetus, 
with  those  of  Cebes  and  others.  [The  best 
that  of  Schweighaeuser,  Lips.  1798,  8vo.] 
Epicurus,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  son 
of  Neocles  and  Cherestrata,  born  at  Garget- 
tus  in  Attica.  [vid.  end  of  this  article.] 
Though  his  parents  were  poor,  yet  he  was 
early  sent  to  school,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  at 
the  age  of  12,  when  his  preceptor  repeated 
to  him  this  verse  from  Hesiod, 

In  the  beginning  of  things  the  Chaos  teas 
created, 

Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  whe  created 
it  ?  To  this  the  teacher  answered,  that  he 
knew  not,  but  only  philosophers.  "  Then," 
says  the  youth,  •'  philosophers  henceforth 
shall  instruct  me."  After  having  improved 
himself,  and  enriched  his  mind  by  travelling, 
he  visited  Athens,  which  was  then  crowded 
by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the  Cynics,  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, and  the  Stoics.    Here  he  establish- 
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ed  himself  and  soon  attracted  a  number  of 
followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gravity  of  his 
manners,  and  by  his  social  virtues.  He  taught 
them  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  consisted 
in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  from  sensual 
gratification,  or  from  vice,  but  from  the  en- 
joyments of  the  mind,  and  the  sweets  of  vir- 
tue. This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  different  sects,  and 
particularly  by  the  Stoics.  They  observed 
that  he  disgraced  the  gods  by  representing 
them  as  inactive,  and  unconcerned  with  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  He  refuted  all  the  ac- 
cusations of  his  adversaries  by  the  purity  of 
his  morals ;  and  when  Leontium,  one  of  his  fe- 
male pupils,  was  accused  of  prostituting  her- 
self to  her  master  and  to  all  his  disciples,  the 
philosopher  proved  the  falsity  of  the  accusa- 
tion by  silence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His 
health  was  at  last  impaired  by  continual  la- 
bour, and  he  died  of  a  retention  of  urine, 
which  long  subjected  him  to  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments,  and  which  he  bore  with  un- 
paralleled fortitude.  His  death  happened 
270  years  before  Christ,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age.  His  disciples  showed  their  respect 
for  the  memory  of  their  learned  preceptor,  by 
the  unanimity  which  prevailed  among  them. 
While  philosophers  in  every  sect  were  at  war 
with  mankind  and  among  themselves,  the 
followers  of  Epicurus  enjoyed  perfect  peace, 
and  lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship.  The 
day  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  universal 
festivity,  and  during  a  month  all  his  admirers 
gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent 
amusementt  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whose  writings 
deserve  attention  for  their  number.  He 
wrote  no  less  than  300  volumes,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  Chrysippus  was  so 
jealous  of  the  fecundity  ol  his  genius,  that  no 
sooner  had  Epicurus  published  one  of  his 
volumes,  than  he  immediately  composed  one, 
that  he  might  not  be  overcome  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  productions.  He,  however,  advanc- 
ed truths  and  arguments  unknownbefore  ;  but 
Chrysippus  said  what  others  long  ago  had 
said,  without  showing  any  thing  which  might 
be  called  originality.  The  followers  of  Epi- 
curus were  numerous  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, his  doctrines  were  rapidly  disseminated 
over  the  world,  and  when  the  gratification  of 
the  senses  was  substituted  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind  were  under- 
mined and  destroyed.  Even  Rome,  whose 
austere  simplicity  had  happily  nurtured  vir- 
tue, felt  the  attack,  and  was  corrupted. 
When  Cyneas  spoke  of  the  tenets  of  the  Epi- 
cureans in  theRoman  senate, Fabricus  indeed 
intreated  the  gods  that  all  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  might  become  his  followers.  But 
those  were  the  feeble  efforts  of  expiring  vir- 
tue ;  and  when  Lucretius  introduced  the  po- 
pular doctrine  in  his  poetical  composition, 
the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  the  numbers 
contributed,  with  the  effeminacy  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, to  enervate  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  [Epicurus  passed  a  part  of  his  early 
life,  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  Samos, 


to  which  island  his  parents  had  retired,  on 
account  of  their  poverty,  with  an  Athenian 
colony.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to 
Athens,  but  left  it  again  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  commotions  arose  through 
the  tyranny  of  Cassander.  He  retired  to  his 
father  at  Colophon,  and  not  long  after  to 
Mitylene.  Here  he  opened  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy, and  resided  one  year,  after  which, 
removing  to  Lampsacus,  he  taught  there  for 
four  years,  and  then  returned  to  Athens. 
This  latter  city  became  thenceforward  the 
place  of  his  permanent  residence.  Here  he 
purchased  for  his  own  use  a  pleasant  garden, 
where  he  dwelt,  and  taught  the  system  of 
philosophy.  Hence  the  Epicureans  were 
called  the  philosophers  of  the  garden.  The 
period  m  which  Epicurus  opened  his  school 
was  peculiarly  favourable.  In  the  room  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  Sooratic  doctrine,  no- 
thing now  remained  but  the  subtlety  and  af- 
fectation of  Stoicism,  the  unnatural  severitj' 
of  the  Cynics,  or  the  debasing  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgence  taught  and  practised  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Aristippus.  The  luxurious  refinement 
which  now  prevailed  in  Athens,  while  it 
rendered  every  rigid  scheme  of  philosophy 
as  well  as  all  grossness  of  manners  unpopular, 
inclined  the  younger  citizens  to  listen  to  a 
preceptor  who  smoothed  the  stern  and 
wrinkled  brow  of  philosophy  ;  and  under  the 
notion  of  conducting  his  followers  to  enjo]'- 
ment  in  the  bower  of  tranquillity,  led  them 
unawares  into  the  path  of  moderation  and 
virtue.  Hence  the  popularity  of  his  school  ; 
and  disciples  flocked  to  him  not  only  from 
difierent  parts  of  Greece,  but  from  Egypt  and 
Asia.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
from  the  time  when  this  philosopher  appear- 
ed, to  the  present  day,  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  censure  has  fallen  upon  his  memc' 
ry  ;  so  that  the  name  of  his  sect  has  almost 
become  a  proverbial  expression  for  every 
thing  corrupt  in  principle  and  infamous  in 
character.  The  charges  brought  against 
Epicurus  are,  that  he  superseded  all  religious 
principles,  by  dismissing  the  gods  from  the 
tare  of  thewoi-ld;  that  if  he  acknowledged 
their  existence  it  was  only  in  conformity  to 
popular  piejudice,  since,  according  to  his 
system,  nothing  exists  in  nature  but  material 
atoms ;  that  he  discovered  great  insolence  and 
vanity  in  the  disrespect  with  which  he  treat- 
ed the  memory  of  former  philosophers,  and 
the  characters  and  persons  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  disciples 
were  addicted  to  the  grossest  sensuality. 
These  accusations  too  have  been  not  only 
the  voice  of  common  rumour,  but  more  or 
less  confirmed  by  men  distinguished  for  their 
wisdom  and  virtue — Zeno,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Galen,  and  a  long  train  of  Christian  fathers. 
With  respect  to  the  first  charge,  its  certain- 
ly admits  of  no  refutation.  The  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  concerning  nature  militated  di- 
rectly against  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Being 
in  the  formation  and  government  of  the 
world;  and  his  misconceptions  with  respect  to 
mechanical  motion,  and  the  nature  of  Divine 
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happiness,  led  him  to  divest  the  Deity  of 
some  of  his  primary  attributes.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  he  entirely  denied  the 
existence  of  superior  powers.  Cicero  charges 
him  with  inc 'nsistency  in  having;  written 
booiis  concerning  piety  and  the  reverence 
due  to  the  gods,  and  in  maintaining  that  the 
gods  ought  to  be  worshipped,  whibt  he  as- 
serted that  they  had  no  concern  m  human  af- 
fairs. It  is  evident  moreover  that  the  gods  of 
Epicurus  were  destitute  of  many  of  the  e 
sential  characters  of  divinity,  and  that  his 
piety  was  of  a  kind  very  different  from  thai 
■which  is  inspired  by  just  notions  of  Deity. 
Not  to  urge  that  what  he  taught  concerning 
the  gods,  might  have  been  artfully  designed  to 
screen  him  from  the  odium  and  hazard  which 
would  have  attended  an  open  avowal  of  athe- 
ism. The  other  charges  against  this  phi 
losopher  seem  scarcely  compatible  with  his 
general  character.  Indeed,  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  contrary  virtues,  appears 
oven  from  the  confessions  of  the  more  respec- 
table opponents  of  his  doctrine,  particularly 
Cicero,  Plutarch  and  Seneca.  vluch,  if  not 
all,  of  the  calumnies  uttered  against  him 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  malignity  of  rival 
sects.]  Diog.  in  vita. — JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c. 
13.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  c.  24  and  25.—Tusc. 
3,  49,  de  Jintb.  2,  c.  22. 

Epidamnus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [uirf. 
Dyrrachium.] 

Epidauria,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  ^sculapius.         A  country  of  Peloponne 
sus. 

Epidaurvs,  [a  town  of  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Saronicus, 
and  opposite  the  island  of  jEgina.  It  lay 
south-east  of  Argos.  This  town  was  famed 
for  a  temple  iEsculapius,  whither  great  num- 
bers, both  from  Greece  and  other  countries, 
resorted  for  the  cure  of  distempers.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  jEscula- 
piusw  It  is  now  a  small  place  called  Pidau 
ria.]    Strab.  8. —  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  44.  — Paus.  3, 

c.  21.— Mela.  2,  c.  8. A  town  of  Dalma 

tia,  now  Regusi  Vecchio. of  Laconia. 

Epidot^,  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were 
known  among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Da  averrunci.  They  were  worshipped  by 
the  Lacediemonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by 
those  who  were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  &:c.     Pans.  3,  c.  17,  &:c. 

Epigom,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first 
Theban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  fa- 
mous in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken 
ten  years  after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those 
■who  had  perished  in  the  first  war,  resolved 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fathers,  and 
marched  against  I'hcbes,  under  the  command 
of  Thersander,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Alcmacon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  The  Ar 
gives  were  assisted  by  the  Corinthians,  the 
peoyile  of  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Megara. 
The  Thcbans  had  engaged  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  their  quarrel,  as  in  one  common 
cause,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met  and  en- 
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gaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Glissas.  Thu 
fight  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  The- 
bans  fled  to  Illyricum  with  Leodamas  their 
general,  while  others  retired  into  Thebes, 
where  they  were  soon  besieged,  and  forced  ti> 
surrender.  In  this  war  ^Egialeus  alone  was 
killed,  and  his  father  Adrastus  was  the  only 
person  who  escaped  alive  in  the  first  war. 
This  whole  war,  as  Pa'isanias  observes,  was 
written  in  verse  ;  and  Callinus,  who  quotes 
some  of  the  verses,  ascribes  them  to  Homer, 
which  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many 
writers.  For  my  part,  continues  the  geogra- 
pher, I  own  that  next  to  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen  a  finer 
poem.  Paus.  9,  c.  9  and  25 — .Apollod.  1  and  3. 

— Diod.A. This  name  has  been  applied  to 

the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans  who 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  formed  connexions 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

EpimenIdes,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  con* 
temporary  with  Solon.  His  father's  name 
was  AgiasarchU'^,  and  his  mother's  Blasta. 
He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
by  those  who  exclude  Periander  from  the 
number.  While  he  was  tending  his  flocks 
one  day,  he  entered  into  a  cave,  where  he  fell 
asleep.  His  sleep  continued  for  40,  or  47,  or 
according  to  Pliny,  57  years,  and  when  he 
awoke  he  found  every  object  so  considerably 
altered,  that  he  scarce  knew  where  he  was. 
His  brother  apprised  him  of  the  length  of  his 
sleep  to  his  great  astonishment.  [It  is  also 
recorded  of  Epimenides,  that  he  could  dis- 
miss his  soul  from  the  body  and'Vrecall  it  at 
pleasure,  and  that  he  had  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  gods,  and  possessed  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. The  more  credible  account  of  him  is, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  who 
pretended  to  intercourse  with  the  gods;  and, 
in  order  to  j  ustify  his  pretensions,  lived  in  re- 
tirement upon  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth  and  practised  various  arts  of  im- 
posture. Such  was  his  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity, and  for  the  performance  of  religious 
riies,  that  during  a  plague  in  Attica,  B.  C. 
596,  the  Athenians  sent  for  him  to  perform  a, 
sacred  lustration;  inconsequence  of  which, 
as  it  is  said,  the  gods  were  appeased  and  the 
pleague  ceased.  The  Cretans  paid  him  di- 
vine honours  after  Jeath.  He  wrote  various 
pieces,  none  of  which  remain.  His  treatise 
on  oracles  and  responses,  mentioned  by  St. 
Jerome,  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  from 
which  St  Paul  quotes  in  the  epistle  to  Titus, 
1,  12.]  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  34. — Diog.  in  vilih 
— Paas.  l,c.  14. — Plut.  inSolon. —  P'al.  Max. 
8,  c.  13.— 67/-a6.  10.— PUn.  7,  c.  12. 

EpiMiiTHEus.  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Cly- 
mene.  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconsider- 
ately married  Pandora,  by  whom  he  had 
Pyrrha  the  wife  of  Deucalion.  He  had  the 
curiosity  to  open  the  box  which  Pandora  had 
brought  with  her,  (vid.  Piindora,)  and  from 
thence  issued  a  train  of  evils,  which  from 
that  moment  had  never  ceased  to  afflict  the 
human  race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  which 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  not  har^ 


ing  sufficient  time  to  escape,  and  it  is  she 
alone  which  comforts  men  iinJer  misfortunes. 
Kpimetheiis  was  chauged  into  a  monkey  by 
tlie  ^ods,  aad  sent  into  the'island  of  Pithecusa. 
■  ■jpollod.  1,  c.  2anJ  7. — Hj^gin.fdb. — Hesiod. 
Theory,     vid.  Promotheus. 

Epiphanka,  [a  townof  Cilicia  Campestns, 
fouth-east  of  Anazarba?,  and  situate  on  the 
small  river  Carsus,  near  the  range  of  mount 

Amanus.    It  is  now  Surfeiidkar.] [A  city 

of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes  below  Apamea.  It 
was  reckoned  by  the  Orientals  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world,  having 
been  founded,  as  they  imagined,  by  Hamath, 
one  of  the  fons  of  Canaan,  after  whom  it 
was  called.  Us  name  was  changed  by  the 
Macedonians  in  honour  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.     It  is  now  Hama.^ 

Epiphanes,  {Mmtrious,)  a  surname  given 
to  the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria. A  sur- 
name of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the 
house  of  the  Lagidie.     Slrab.  17- 

Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  who 
v.'as  active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen  ; 
but  his  compositions  are  more  valuable  for 
the  fragments  which  they  preserve  than  for 
their  own  intrinsic  merit.  The  only  edition  is 
hy  Dionys.P elav las,  2  vols.  Paris,  1622.  The 
bishop  died  A.  D.  "iOS. 

Epipol.e,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
north  side,  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  Diony- 
sius,  who,  to  complete  the  work  expeditious- 
ly, employed  60,000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  3 
days  he  finished  a  wall  4*  miles  long,  and  of 
great  height  and  thickness. 

EpIrus,  [a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  west 
of  Thessaly,  lying  along  the  Adriatic.  It  was 
called  at  first  'Httu^o;  AoJ'cevii9.,  Epirus  Dodo- 
nma,  or  the  continent  of  the  Dodonasans,  and 
afterwards  simply  'Hte/^:? ,  Epirus,  or  con- 
tinent. This  latter  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Corcyra,  which 
lay  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  likewise  called  Pe- 
lasgia  by  many  ancient  writers,  as  being  that 
part  of  Greece  where  the  Pelasgi  first  made 
their  appearance.  It  was  divided  into  Mo- 
lossis,  Thesprotia,  Chaonia,  and  Orestis. 
This  country  is  said  to  have  been  first  peo- 
pled by  Dodanim,the  son  of  Iavan,orat  least 
by  some  of  his  posterity.  Epirus  now  forms 
a  part  of  modem  Albania,  vid.  Pyrrhus  and 
Molossi.]  Strab.  l.—Mela,  2,  c.  2.—Ptol.  3, 
c.  14.— P/m.  4,  c.  l.  —  Kirg.  G.  3,  v.  121. 

Eporedorix,  a  powerful  person  amon^ 
the.SIdui,  who  commanded  his  countrymen  in 
their  war  against  the  Sequani.  Cces.  Bell.  G 
7,  c.  67. 

EaulRiA,  festivals  established  at  Pi,ome  by 
Romulus,  in  honour  of  Mars,  when  horse- 
races and  games  were  exhibited  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.  fit  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
February.]  Farro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3.— Oarf 
Fast.  P.,  V,  859. 

[EauiTES,  the  second  order  in  the  Roman 
Slate,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians.  At  first  they  were 
merely  a  body  of  300  young  men,  chosen  by 
Romulus,  100  from  each  tribe.  They  were 
the  most  diitinguished  for  rank,  wealth,  and 
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other  accomplishments,  and  their  duty  was  to 
serve  on  horseback  and  attend  the  king  as  a 
body-guard.  Their  original  name  was  Cele- 
res.  The  number  was  increased  by  TuUus 
Hostilius,  who  chose  300  more  from  the  Al- 
bans. They  were  afterwards  raised  to  12C0 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  perhaps  to  1800. 
Servius  TuUius  made  18  centuries  of  Equi- 
tes,  choosing  12  new  ones,  and  making  6  cen- 
turies of  the  original  three,  which  had  been 
continued  up  to  his  time,  under  all  the  addi- 
tions to  their  number.  10,000  pounds  of  brass 
were  allowed  each  of  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  horses,  and  a  tax  (the  only  one) 
was  laid  on  widows  for  this  purpose.  They 
received  from  the  state  a  gold  ring  and  a 
horse,  and  were  required  to  possess  a  fortune 
of  400  sestertia  (£3229  sterling,)  at  least  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the 
emperors.  Their  principal  office  was  at  first 
to  serve  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  to  actas 
judges  or  jurymen,  and  to  farm  the  public 
revenues.  They  were  reviewed  every  fifth 
year,  and  if  an  Eques  had  been  corrupt  in  his 
morals  or  had  diminished  his  fortune,  or  even 
had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  he 
was  ordered  by  the  Censor  to  sell  his  horse, 
which  was  tantamount  to  degradation.  In 
cases  less  flagrant,  the  name  of  the  offisnder 
was  merely  left  out  of  the  list  of  Equites.  a 
mode  of  punishment  which,  though  it  depriv- 
ed the  party  of  his  rank,  was,  however,  less 
disgraceful  than  the  former.] 

EauoTUTicuM,  now  Caslel  Franco,  ?i  little 
town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  as  some  suppose, 
Horace  alludes  in  this  verse,  1.  Sat.  5,  v.  87, 

"  MansuTi  oppidulo,  versii  quod  dictre  non 
esl.''' 

ERASiSTR.iTUS,  a  ccltbratcd  physician, 
grandson  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  [He 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Ceo?,  and  not  of  Cos,  as  some  have  asserted. T 
He  discovered  by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the 
love  which  Antiochus  had  conceived  for  his 
mother-in-law  Stratonioe,  and  was  rewarded 
with  100  talents  for  the  cure  by  the  father  of 
Antiochus.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  bleed- 
ing and  violent  physic.  He  died  B.  C.  257. 
ral.  Max.  5,  c.  l.—Plut.  in  Demetr. 

Er.vto,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  lyric,  tender  and  amorous  poetry.  She 
is  represented  as  crowned  with  roses  and 
myrtle,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  lyre,  and 
a  lute  in  her  left,  musical  instruments  of  which 
she  is  considered  by  some  as  the  inveutres>. 
Love  is  sometimes  placed  by  her  side  holding 
a  lighted  flambeau,  while  she  herself  appears 
with  a  thoughtful,  but  oftener  with  a  gay  and 
animated  look.  She  was  inToked  by  lovei-s, 
especially  in  the  month  of  April,  which, 
among  the  Romans,  was  more  particularly 
devoted  to  love,  .jpollod.  10. — Firg.  JEn. 
7,  V.  Zl.—Ovid.  deJirt.  Am.  2,v,  A'ib.—ApoU 
lod.  1,  c.  2. 

Eratosthenes,  son  of  Agalaus,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  Alexandrian  library.     He 
dedicated  his  time  to  grammatical  critfoism 
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and  philosophy,  but  more  particularly  to  po- 
etry and  mathematics.  He  has  been  called 
a  second  Plato,  the  cosmographer  and  the 
geometer  of  the  world.  [He  was  also  styled 
TJVrstflAoc,  i.  e.  victorious  in  five  contests,  al- 
luding to  the  five  prizes  of  the  Olympic  games, 
and  expressive  of  his  pre-eminence  in  all 
kinds  of  literary  pursuits.]  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  armillary  sphere. 
With  the  instruments  with  which  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Ptolemies  supplied  the  library 
of  Alexandria  he  was  enabled  to  measure  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  [which  in  the  year 
230  B.  C.  he  makes  23°  51'  20".  He  like- 
wise first  introduced  into  his  map  a  regular 
parallel  of  latitude,  which  was  a  geographi- 
cal outline  traced  over  certain  places  whose 
longest  day  was  observed  to  be  of  exactly  the 
same  length.]  He  also  measured  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  and  determined  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  He  starved  himself 
after  he  had  lived  to  his  82d  year,  B.  C.  194, 
[being  unable  to  bear  the  depression  of  spi- 
rits occasioned  by  the  decay  of  his  sight.] 
Some  few  fragments  remain  of  his  composi- 
tions. He  collected  the  annals  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings  by  order  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  2,  ep.  G.—Varro  cle  R.  R.l,  c.  2. 
Erebus,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos.  He 
married  Night,  by  whom  he  had  /Ether  and 
the  Day.  [The  poets  often  use  tlie  word 
Erebus  for  the  gloomy  region  in  the  shades, 
distinguished  both  from  Tartarus  the  place 
of  torment,  and  from  Elysium  the  region  of 
bliss.]  Cic.  de  JYat.  D.  3,  c.  M.—  Virg.  jEn. 
6,  V.  426. 

Erechtheus,  son  of  Pandion  1st,  was  the 
sixth  king  of  Atliens.  Ho  was  father  of  Ce- 
crops  2d,  Metion,  Pandorus,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Creusa,  Crithya,  Procris,  aud  Othoma, 
by  Praxithea.  [Some  have  referred  to  this 
reign,  the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Attica  after  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  who  taught 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  the  institution 
by  her  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.]  After 
death  Iw  received  divine  honours  at  Athens. 
He  reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1347.  in 
a  battle  with  the  Eleusiuians.  Ovid.  6,  v. 
877.— Paws.  2,  c.  'ib.—Apollod.  3,  c.  15.— 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  2\.—Tusc.  1,  c.  iQ.—JVat.  D. 
3,0.  15. 

Erechthidks,  a  name  given  to  the  Athe- 
nians, from  their  king  Erechtheus.  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  V.  430. 

Erksus,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  the  native 
place  of  Theophrastus. 

Eretria,  [a  town  of  the  island  of  Eubcea, 
situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  south-east 
of  Chalcis.  It  remained  a  flourishing  city  until 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  This  mo- 
narch had  resol  red  to  punish  theEretrians  for 
joining  with  the  Athenians  in  the  expedition 
of  the  lonians  against  Sardis ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly gave  orders  to  his  commanders  Datis 
and  Artaphernes,  to  subdue  both  Eretria 
and  Athens,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  cap- 
tive before  him.  Eretria  was  taken  after  a 
six  day's  siege,  and  the  captive  inhabitants 
torohght  to  Asia.     They  are  said  to  have  been 


in  number  only  400,  among  whom  were  tea 
women.  The  rest  of  the  Eretrians  escaped 
from  the  Persians  among  the  rocks  of  the 
island.  Darius  treated  the  prisoners  kindly, 
and  settled  them  at  Ardericca,  in  the  district 
of  Cissia.  According  to  Philostratus,  they 
occupied  the  same  spot  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  Eretria  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  became  a  flourishing  city.  It  is 
supposed  to  answer  to  the  modern  Gravili- 
nais.'\  Pavs.  7,  c.  8,  &c. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  12.— C.  J^ep.  in  Milt.  4. 

Erichthonius,  the  fourth  king  of  Athens, 
sprung  from  the  seed  of  Vulcan  which  fell 
upon  the  ground  when  that  god  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Minerva.  He  was  very  de- 
formed, and  had  the  tails  of  serpents  instead 
of  legs.  Minerva  placed  him  in  a  basket, 
which  she  gave  to  the  dattghters  of  Cecrops, 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  examine  its  con- 
tents. Aglauros,  one  of  the  sisters,  had  the 
curiosity  to  open  the  basket,  for  which  the 
goddess  punished  her  indiscretion  by  making 
her  jealous  of  her  sister  Herse.  [wrf.  Herse.] 
[The  meaning  of  the  fable  evidently  is,  that 
Ericthonius  having  limbs  that  were  greatly 
deformed,  invented  chariots  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  this  deformity.  This  also  with- 
out doubt  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  that  after 
death  he  was  translated  to  the  skies,  and 
formed  the  constellation  of  the  chariot.] 
Erichthon  was  young  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Athens.  He  reigned  30  years,  and 
died  B.  C  1437.  The  invention  of  chariots 
is  attributed  to  him,  and  the  manner  of 
harnessing  horses  to  draw  them.  He  was 
made  a  constellation   after  death  under   the 

name  of  Bootes.     Ovid.  Met.   2,  v.  553 

Hygin.   fab.  166. — Apollod.  3,  c.  14. — Paus. 
4,c.  2.— Firg.  G.  3,  v.  113. 

ERicrsA,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now 
[F'arcusa.] 

Eridanus,  [a  river  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  called  also  Padus,  now  the  Po.  D' An- 
ville  states  that  the  name  Eridanus,  though  a 
term  for  the  entire  river,  was  specially  ap- 
plied to  the  Ostium  Spineticum,  or  Spinetic 
mouth,  which  last  received  its  name  from 
a  very  ancient  city  in  its  vicinity,  founded  by 
the  Greeks,  and  called  Spina.  Some  writers 
consider  the  name  Eridanus,  as  coming  in 
fact  from  a  river  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  modern  Rhodaun,  which  flows  into  the 
Vistula  near  Danfzic-  Here  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians  traded  for  amber,  and  their 
fear  of  rivalry  in  this  lucrative  trade  induced 
them  to  keep  the  source  of  their  traffic  involv- 
ed in  so  much  obscurity  that  it  became  in 
time  the  subject  of  poetic  embellishment. 
The  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone,  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  received  its  ancient  name  from  this 
circumstance,  being  confounded  by  the 
Greeks,  in  the  infancy  of  their  geographical 
knowledge,  with  the  true  stream.  This  pro- 
bably arose  from  amber  being  found  among 
the  Gallic  nations,  to  whom  it  may  have 
come  by  an  over-land  trade.  In  like  man- 
ner, amber  being  obtained  afterwards  in 
large  quantities  among  the  Veneti  on   the 
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Adriatic,  induced  the  Greeks  to  remove  the 
Eridanus  to  this  quarter  and  identify  it  with 
the  Po,  off  the  mouth  of  which  stream  they 
placed  their  imaginary  amber  islands,  the 
Electrides.  The  Veneti  obtained  their  am- 
ber in  a  similar  way  with  the  Gallic  nations. 
Thus  the  true  Eridanu?,  and  the  fable  of 
Phaethon  also,  both  refer  to  a  northern  ori- 
gin ;  and  a  curious  subject  of  discussion  aris- 
es with  regard  to  the  earlier  climate  of  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  Baltic, for  remarks  on 
which  vid.  Phaethon]  Cic.  iiiAml.  145. — 
Claudian  de  Cons.  Hon.  6,  v.  175. —  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  fdh.  3.— Paus.  1,  c.  S.—Strab.  5.— 
Lucan.  2,  v.  409.— Firg.  G.  1,  v.  482.-^71. 
6,  V.  659. 

Erigojve,  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  who  hung 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had 
intoxicated.  She  was  made  a  constellation, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  fab.  4.— Stat.  11,  Theb.  v.  644.— Firg. 
G.  1,  V.  33.—.^pollod.  3,  c.  44.— Hygin.  fab. 
1  and  24. 

Erigoneius,  a  name  applied  to  the  Dog- 
star,  because  looking  towards  Erigone,  &c. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  723. 

Erinna,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  intimate  with 
Sappho.  [The  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, places  her  250  years  later  than  Sappho. 
She  was  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents, 
and  several  epigrams  were  written  upon  her, 
one  of  which  speaks  of  her  as  ialerior  to 
Sappho  in  lyrics,  but  superior  in  hexameters. 
Some  fragments  are  extant  in  her  name  in  the 
"  Carmina  novem  Po'etarum  Fceminaruni.'''' 
Antv.  1568.]     Piin.  34,  c.  8, 

Erinnvs,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eume- 
nides.  The  word  signifies  the  fury  of  tht 
mind.,  «§«  vooc,  (vid.  Eumenides.)  ["  Habent 
nomen"  says  Damm,  "  ab  eg/  valde  et  a.vvai 
efficio,  quia  sunt  etyu.v  avvirriicxi ;  velab  «ga; 
*v[/st»  execraliones  et  imprecationes  justas  ex- 

sequi.l     ^ifg-  •^«-  2,  v.  337. A  surname 

of  Ceres,  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Nep- 
tune, under  the  form  of  a  horse.  [The  name 
is  meant  to  express  the  anger  of  the  goddess 
towards  Neptune.  The  term  «g»vvwe/v  was 
used  by  the  Arcadians,  according  to  Ihe  Ety- 
mol.  Mag.  for  i^yi^iorSm.  Why  may  not  this 
be  a  good  derivation  also  for  the  name, 
as  applied  to  the  furies  ?]  Pans.  8,  c.  25 
and  42. 

Eriphyle,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was 
daughter  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  When 
her  husband  concealed  himself  that  he  might 
not  accompany  the  Argives  in  their  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes,  where  he  knew  he  was 
to  perish,  Eriphyle  suffered  herself  to  be  brib- 
ed by  Polynices  with  a  golden  necklace  which 
had  been  formerly  given  to  Hermione  by  the 
goddess  Venus,  and  she  discovered  where 
Amphiaraus  was.  This  treachery  of  Eriphyle 
compelled  him  to  go  to  war  ;  but  before  he 
departed,  he  charged  his  son  Alcmaeon  to 
murder  his  mother  as  soon  as  he  was  inform- 
ed of  his  death.  Amphiaraus  perished  in  the 
expedition,  and  his  death    was    no  sooner 


known  than  his  last  injunctions  were  obeyed, 
and  Eriphyle  was  murdered  by  the  hands  of 
her  son.  P'irg.  JEn.  6,  v.  445. — Homer.  Od. 
l\.—Cic.  in  Ferr.  4,  c.  \3.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9, 

1.  3,  c.  6  and  7. — Hygin.  fab.  13.— Pans.  5, 
c.  17. 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Greeks.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of 
the  Latins,     vid.  Difcordia. 

Erisicthon,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  af- 
flicted him  with  continual  hunger.  He  squan- 
dered all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  crav- 
ings of  his  appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured 
his  own  limbs  for  want  of  food.  His  daugh- 
ter Metra  had  the  power  of  transforming  her- 
self into  whatever  animal  she  pleased,  and 
she  made  use  of  that  artifice  to  maintain  her 
father,  who  sold  her,  after  which  she  assum- 
ed another  shape,  and  became  again  his  pro- 
perty,    Ovid.  Mel.  fab.  18. 

[Eros,  (e^ac,)  vid.  Cupido]. 

Erostratus,  [the  incendiary  who  set  fire 
to  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at  t^phesus. 
When  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  that 
his  only  object  was  to  gain  himself  a  name 
among  posterity.  The  states-general  of  Asia 
endeavoured  very  foolishly  to  prevent  this, 
by  ordering  that  his  name  should  never  be 
mentioned  ;  but  the  natural  coHsequence  was, 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  all  contemporary  his- 
torian?, and  has  reached  even  our  own  time, 
in  full  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
man  who  bore  it] 

Erotia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros  the 
god  of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thes- 
pians every  fifth  year,  with  sports  and  games, 
when  musicians  and  others  contended.  If 
any  quarrels  or  seditions  had  arisen  among 
the  people,  it  was  then  usual  to  offer  sacri- 
fices and  prayers  to  the  god,  and  he  would 
totally  remove  them. 

ErvcIsa,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  this  appellation. 
[The  Erycinian  Venus  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  whose 
worship  was  brought  over  by  the  latter  peo- 
ple, and  a  temple  erected  to  her  on  mount 
Eryx.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  learn  from 
Diodorus  Siculus  (4,  83,)  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians  revered  the  Erycinian  Venus  equally 
as  mueh  as  the  natives  themselves.]  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  874.— J:fora/.  1,  Od.  2,  v.  33. 

Erymanthus,  [a  mountain  or  forest  in 
the  north-western  angle  of  Arcadia,  east  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  had  its  source 
towards  the  north, on  the  confines  of  Elis  and 
Arcadia.  Here  Hercules  slew  the  famous 
Erymanthian  boar.  vid.  Hercules.]  Paus. 
8,  c.  24.— Firg.  M7i.  C,  v.  802.— PZm.  4,  c.  6. 
—Cic.  Tusc.  2,  c.  8,  1.  4,  c.  22.— Ovid.  Met. 

2,  v.  499. 

Erythea,  [an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ibe- 
ria, in  the  Atlantic.  It  lay  in  the  Sinus  Ga- 
ditanus,  or  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  was  remark- 
able for  its  fertility.  It  was  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Junonis  insula;  and  by  latter  wri 
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t.ers  Aphrodisias.  Here  Geryon  was  said  to 
have  reigned  ;  and  the  lertility  of  the  island 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  his 
oxen.  vid.  Hercules,  and  Geryon.]  Plm.  4, 
c.  2'2. — Mela,  3.  c.  Q.—Propert.  4,  el.  10,  v. 
].— 5y/.  16,  V.  193.— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  649. 

Erytiir^,  a  town  of  Ionia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  sibyl,  [called  from 
the  place  of  her  residence,  the  Erythrtean 
sibyl.]  It  was  built  by  Neleus,  the  son  of 
Codrus.  [It  is  now  a  small  village  called 
Ereikir.]  Pans.  \0,  c  12— Ln>.  44,  c.  28, 
1.  38,  c.  39. A  town  of  Bccotia.  Id.  6,  c.  21 . 

ErythRjEUM  mark,  [a  name  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  whole  ocean,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  to  the  island  of 
Taprobana,  when  their  geographical  know- 
ledge of  India  was  in  its  infancy.  They  de- 
rived the  name  from  an  ancient  monarch  who 
reigned  along  these  coasts,  by  the  name  of 
I'lrytbras,  and  believed  that  his  grave  was  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  adjacent  islands.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  Greeks  learned  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Indian  ocean,  the  term  Erythrae- 
an Sea  was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  below 
Arabia,  and  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs.  In  this  latter  sense  Strabo  uses  the 
name.  Herodotus  follows  the  old  acceptation 
of  the  word,  according  to  the  opinion  preva- 
lent in  his  age.  The  appellation  was  proba- 
bly derived  from  Edom,  (Esau),  whose  de- 
scendants were  called  Idumeans,  and  inha- 
bited the  northern  parts  of  Arabia.  They 
navigated  upon  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf, 
and  also  upon  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  ori- 
ental name  Idumaean,  signifying  red,  the  sea 
ofthe  Idumajyns  was  called  the  Red  Sea  and 
tlie  Erythraean  Sea.  (EguSg*  flaActo-o-ot.)  vid. 
Arabicus  Sinus.  Curt.  8,  c.  9. — Plin.  6,  c. 
2%—Herodol.  1,  c.  180  and  189,  1.  3,  c.  93, 1. 
4,c.  31. —Mela,  3,  c.  8.] 

Ertx,  ason  of  Bates  and  Venus,  who  rely- 
ing upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers 
to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  thecestus. 
Hercules  accepted  his  challenge  after  many 
had  yielded  to  his  superior  dexterity,  and 
Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and  buried  on 
the  mountain  where  he  had  built  a  temple  to 

Venus,    f^irg.  JEn.  5,  v.  402. An  Indian, 

killed  by  his  subjects  for  opposing  Alexander. 

&c.    Curt.  8,  c.  11 A  mountain  of  Sicily, 

now  San  Giuliano,  near  Drepanum,  which 
received  its  name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buri 
ed  there.  [On  its  summit  stood  a  famou 
temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  (iiid.  Erycina,)  and 
on  the  western  declivity  was  situated  the 
town  of  Eryx,  the  approach  to  which  from  the 
plain  was  rocky  and  difficult.  At  the  distance 
of  30  stadia  stood  the  harbour  of  the  samo 
name.  Th^  Pha?nicians  most  probably  were 
the  founders  ofthe  place,  and  also  ofthe  tem- 
ple :  and  the  Erycinian  Venus  appears  to  be 
identified  with  the  Astarte  of  the  latter  peo- 
ple. The  native  inhabitants  in  this  quarter 
were  called  EIymi,and  Eryx  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  their  king.  Virgil  makes  jEne- 
as  to  have  founded  the  temple  :  in  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  contradicted  by  other  authorities. 
iBn'eae,  if  ever  he  was  in  Sicily,  seems  to  have 
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done  nothing  more  than  repair  and  adorn  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhuj, 
who  a  short  time  previous  had  taken  it  by 
storm,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to 
Drepanum.  It  soon,  however,  revived, 
owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent  tem- 
ple. In  the  first  Punic  war  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  but  was  surprised  by 
Barcas,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  and 
the  inhabitants  who  escaped  the  slaughter 
were  again  removed  to  Drepanum.  The 
place  never  recovered  from  this  blow  :  the 
anctity  of  the  temple  drew  indeed  new  in- 
habitants around,  but  the  city  was  never 
rebuilt.  No  traces  of  the  temple  remain  at 
the  present  day.  On  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  now  an  ancient  castle,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  tiy  the  Saracens.]  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  IQ.—Hygin.  fab.  IG  and  260.— Lrr. 
22,  c.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  I.—Paus.  3,  c.  16. 

EsauiLi^',,  and  EsauiLlNUS  mons,  one 
ofthe  seven  hills  of  Rome  which  was  joined 
io  the  city  hy  king  Tullus.  [The  Campus 
Esquilinns  was  granted  by  the  senate  as  a  bu- 
rying-place  for  the  poor,  and  stood  without 
the  Esquiiine  gate.  As  the  vast  number  of 
bodies  here  deposited  rendered  the  places  ad- 
joining very  unhealthy,  Augustus,  with  the 
consent  ofthe  senate  and  people  gave  part  ol 
it  to  his  favourite  Mecasnas,  who  built  there 
a  magnificent  house  with  extensive  gardens, 
whence  it  became  one  of  the  most  healthy 
situations  of  Rome.]  Lic.2,c.  11. — Horat.  5, 
epod.  V.  100.— Taci<.  ^n.  2,c.  32. 

EsTi^OTis,  a  district  of  Thessaly  on  both 
sides  of  the  Peneus,  to  the  east  and  north-east 
of  Pelasgiotis.] 

EsiJL.4.,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Tibur.  Horat. 
3,  Od.  29,  V.  6. 

Eteocles,  a  son  of  ffidipus  and  Jocasta. 
After  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they 
should  both  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  al- 
ternately each  a  year.  Eteocles  by  right  of 
seniority  first  ascended  the  throne,  but  after 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  was  expired,  he  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother  ac- 
cording to  their  mutual  agreement.  Polyni- 
ces resolving  to  punish  such  an  open  violation 
of  a  solemn  engagement,  went  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  He 
received  that  king's  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  was  soon  after  assisted  with  a  strong  ar- 
my, headed  by  several  faa  ous  generals. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  watched  by 
Eteocles,  who  on  his  part  did  not  remain  in- 
active. He  chose  seven  brave  chiefs  to  op- 
pose the  seven  leaders  of  the  Argives,  and 
stationed  them  at  the  seven  gates  of  the  city. 
He  placed  himself  against  his  brother  Polyni- 
ces, and  he  opposed  Menalippus  to  Tydeus, 
Polyphonies  to  Capaneus,  Megareus  to  Eteo- 
clus,  Hyperbius  to  Parthenopaeus,  and  Las- 
thenes  to  Amphiaraus.  Much  blood  was 
shed  in  light  and  unavailing  skirmishes,  and 
it  was  at  last  agreed  between  the  two  bro- 
thers that  the  war  should  be  decided  by  single 
combat.     They  both  fell  in  an  engagement 
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couducled  with  tlie  most  inveterate  fury  oa 
either  siJe,  aadit  is  even  said  that  the  ashes  ot 
these  two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimi 
cai  one  to  the  other,  separated  themselves  on 
the  burning  pile,  as  if  even  after  death,  sen?i 
ble  of  resentment,  and  hostile  to  reconciliatiou. 

Slal.  Theb.—Apollod.  3,  c.   5,  &c. ^schyl. 

Sept.  ante  Theb.  —  Eurip.  inPhcenis. — Pans. 
5,  c.  9,1.  9,  C.6. 

Eteochjs,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  ot  the 
army  of  Adrastus  in  his  expedition  agaiiK-t 
I'hebes,  celebrated  for  his  valour,  for  his  dis 
interestedness  and  magnanimity.  He  was 
killed  by  .Megareus,  the  son  of  Creon,  under 
the  walls  of  Thebes.  Eurip. — Apollod.  3,  c.  6. 

Exiisi.*;,  or  Etesian  Winds,  re  such  as 
blow  at  stated  times  of  the  year,  from  what 
part  soever  of  the  compass  they  come.  They 
derive  their  name  from  £toj,  year,  being 
yearly  or  anniversary  winds,  such  as  the  sea- 
men call  monsoons  and  trade  winds,  which 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  continue  blowing 
for  certain  stated  seasons  of  the  year.  Thus, 
the  north  winds,  which,  during  the  dog-days, 
constantly  blow  upon  the  coast  of  Eg'ypt,  and 
hinder  all  ships  from  sailing  out  of  Alexan- 
dria for  that  season,  are  called  Etesim  in  Cae- 
sar's Commentaries.  In  other  authors  the 
west  and  east  winds  are  called  etesim  when 
they  continue  blowing  for  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  [According  to  Cellarius,  however, 
those  winds  are  properly  etesian  which  blow 
from  that  part  of  the  horizon  which  is  be 
tween  the  north  and  the  west,  about  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice.] 

Etrusci,  \  ''"^-  Hetruna,  Hetrusci. 

EvADNE,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphicles  of 
Argos,  who  flighted  the  addresses  oi  Apollo, 
and  married  Capaneus  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  who  went  against  Thebes.  When  her 
husband  had  beenstruckwith  thunder  by  Ju- 
piter for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  his 
ashes  had  been  separated  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  Argives,  she  threw  herself  on  his 
burning  pile,  and  perished^K*  the  flames 
rirg.  Mn.  6,  v.  44l.-~Propert.  1,  el.  15,  v.  21 
—Stat.  Theb.  \^,  v.  800. 

EvAGORAS,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  who  retook 
Salamis,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  fa- 
ther by  the  Persians.  He  made  war  against 
Artaxerxeg,  the  king  of  Persia,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and 
Tyrians,  and  obtained  some  advantage  over 
the  fleet  of  his  enemy.  The  Persians,  howe- 
ver, soon  repaired  their  losses,  and  Evagoras 
saw  himself  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and 
obliged  to  be  tributary  to  the  power  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  to  be  stripped  of  all  his  dominions 
except  the  town  of  Salamis.  He  v/as  assas- 
sinated soon  after  this  fatal  change  of  fortune, 
by  an  eunch,  374.  B.  C.  He  left  two  son'. 
Nieocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Protago- 
ras, who  deprived  his  nephew  Evagoras  of  hi- 
possessions.  His  grandson  bore  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  his  father  Nicocles.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Pro- 
tagoras took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  his  power.     Evagoras  fled  to 


Artaxeixes  Ochus,  who  gave  him  a  govern- 
ment more  extensive  than  that  of  Cyprus,  but 
ni-  oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  he 
'.as  accused  before  his  benefactor,  and  by  his 
orders  put  to  death.  C.  JS'cp.  12,  c.  2. — JDiod. 
\4.—Pans.  1,  c.  3. — luslin.  5,  c,  6. 

EvANDER.  a  son  ol  the  prophetess  Car- 
mente,  king  ot  Arcadia.  An  accidental  mur- 
der obliged  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he 

ame  to  Italy,  where  he  drove  the  aborigines 
Ifom  their  ancient  possessions,  and  reigued  in 
tliatpart  of  the  country  where  Rome  was  af- 
terwards tounded.  He  kindly  received  Her- 
cules when  he  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  raised  him 

Itars.  He  gave  iEneas  assistance  against 
the  Rutuli,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
hospitality.  It  is  said  that  he  first  brought 
the  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced 
there  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities,  [rid. 
Pelasgi.j  He  was  lionoured  as  a  god  after 
death  by  his  subjects,  who  raised  him  an  altar 
on  mount  Aventine.  Paics.  8,  c.  43. —  Liv. 
1,  c.  l.—ttal.  7,  V.  \ii.—Diovys.  Hal.  1,  c.  7. 
—  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  500, 1.  v.  ^X.—  Firg.  JEn. 

8,  V.  iOO,  &c. A  philosopher  of  the  second 

academy,  who  flourished  B.  C  215. 

EvARCHUs,  [a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flow- 
ing into  the  Euxine,  to  the  south-east  of  Si- 
nope.  The  name  appears  to  have  been 
changed  in  process  of  time  to  Euechus.  It 
formed  the  ancient  boundaiy  between  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Cappadocia,  or  the  White  Syri- 
ans, who  had  spread  themselves  to  the  west 
of  the  Halys.]     Flac.  6,  v.  102. 

EuBffiA,  [one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
ihe  Greek  islands,  and  the  largest  next  to 
Crete,  formerly  joined  to  Bop.otia,  according 
to  Pliny,  by  an  isthmus.  The  Euripus  sepa- 
rates it  at  present,  being  from  north-east  to 
south-west  150  miles,  but  where  broadest  be- 
ing only  40  miles,  and  where  narrowest  20. 
The  island  is  in  compass  363  miles.  Its  appel- 
lation Eubcea  is  said  to  be  derived  from  its  ex- 
cellent pastures  and.fine  herds.  It  issometimes 
called  Maoris  (the  long)  by  the  ancient  poets. 
The  champaign  country  was  very  fertile,  and 
yielded  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits ;  but  it  was 
chiefly  famous  for  its  pastures.  I'he  earliest 
inhabitants  were  the  Abantes,  who  dwelt  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  :  in  the  north 
were  the  Istiaei.  In  process  of  time,  some  of 
the  loniaus,  who  migrated  from  Athens,  sot- 
tied  here  ;  and  carrying  on  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  their  brethren  in  Ionia,  soon 
became  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and 
prosperity.  The  principal  commercial  cities 
were  Chalcis  and  Eretria.  The  Eubosan  ta- 
lent became  kno%vn  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  ancient  world,  by  reason  of  the  exten- 
sive foreign  relations  of  the  inhabitants  ;  it 
was  equal  to  the  Babylonian,  and  the  double 
ol  Ihe  A; tic  talent.]  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Slrab. 
\0.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  V.  155. 

EuBOius,  belonging  to  Euboea.  The 
epithet  is  also  applied  to  the  country  of  Cu- 
mse.  because  that  city  whs  built  by  a  colon}' 
from  Chalcis,  a  town  of  Euboea.  Ovid.  Faat . 
4.  V.  2bl.—Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  2, 1.  9,  v.  710. 
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EpbuiJdes,  [a  native  of  Miletus,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Euclid  in  the  Megaric  school.  He 
was  a  stroug;  opponent  of  Aristotle,  and  seiz- 
ed every  opportunity  of  censuring  his  writing;^ 
and  calumniating  his  character.  He  intro 
duced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  disputa- 
tion, several  of  which,  though  often  mention- 
ed as  proof  of  great  ingenuity,  deserve  only 
to  be  remembered  as  examples  of  egregious 
trifling.] 

EubQlus,  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De- 
niostheues. 

EuclIdes,  [a  native  of  Megara,  and 
founder  of  the  Megaric  or  Eristic  sect.  He 
was  distinguished  by  his  subtle  genius.  He 
early  became  the  auditor  and  disciple  of  So- 
crates; and,  notwithstanding  the  terror  of  the 
decree  which  enacted  that  any  inhabitant  of 
Megara  who  should  be  seen  at  Athens  should 
forfeit  his  life,  he  frequently  came  to  Athens 
by  night,  from  the  distance  of  about  20  miles, 
concealed  in  a  long  feniale  cloak  and  veil,  to 
visit  his  master.  He  afterwards  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  school  in  Megara,  where  hi 
chief  employment  was  to  teach  the  art  of  dis 

putation.]     Diog.  in   Socral". A  mathe 

maticiao  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  300 

B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writ 
ings  on  music  and  geometry,  but  particularly 
by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  mathematics, 
which  consist  of  problems  and  theorems  with 
demonstrations.  This  work  has  been  great- 
ly .nutilated  by  commentators,  [The  "  Ele 
m<  iits"are  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  Eu 
did,  many  of  the  valuable  truths  and  demon 
stratioQs  contained  in  them  owe  their  existence 
to  Thaler,  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  others; 
but  Euclid  was  the  first  who  reduced  them  to 
order,  and  probably  interwove  many  theo- 
rems of  his  own  to  render  the  whole  a  com- 
plete and  connected  system  of  geometry 
The  two  last  books  of  the  Elements  were  add- 
ed, it  is  thought,  200  years  after  Euclid's 
death,  by  Hypsicles  of  Alexandria.]  Euclid 
was  so  esteemed  in  his  life-time,  that  king  Pto- 
lemy became  one  of  his  pupils.  [Euclid's  was 
the  first  mathematical  school  ever  instituted  at 
Alexandria  ;  and  in  this  city,  till  its  conquest 
by  the  Saracens,  most  of  the  eminent  mathe- 
maticians were  either  born  or  studied.  To 
Euclid,  and  those  immediately  educated  by 
him,  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  Era- 
tosthenes, Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Ptolemy, 
fee]  He  was  so  respected  that  Plato,  him- 
self a  mathematician,  being  asked  concerning 
the  building  of  an  altar  at  Athens,  referred 
his  inquiries  to  the  mathematician  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  best  edition  of  Euclid's  writings 
is  that  of  Gregory,  fol,  Oxon.  1703.  Val 
Max.  8,  c.  Yl.—Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  72. 

EuDAMi'DAS,  a  son  of  Archidamus  4th, 
brother  to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  ou  the 
Spartan  throne   after  his  brother's  death,  B. 

C.  330.  Paus.  3,  c.  10. A  son  of  Archi- 
damus, king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C. 
268. 

EcDociA,  [a  Roman  empress,  wife  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger.     Her  original  name  was 
Athenais,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Leon- 
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tins  an  Athenian  philosopher ;  but  onher  mar- 
riage she  embraced  Christianity,  and  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Eudocia.  She  was  a 
lemale  of  beauty  and  talent.  She  put  into 
verse  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  wrote  several  paraphrases  on  some  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  but  became  suspected  by 
her  husband  of  conjugal  infidelity,  and,  being 
degraded,  was  allowed  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Here  she  devoted  herself  to  re- 
ligious studies,  and  died  at  the  age  of  67.  Iq 
her  last  illness,  she  solemnly  declared  her  in- 
nocence of  the  charge  alleged  against  her.] 

Eudoxus,  [a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
geometrician.  He  went  to  Egypt,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Nectanebis  2d, 
and  by  him  to  the  Egyptian  priests.  He  is 
highly  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  astronomy  by 
the  ancients,  though  none  of  his  writings  on 
this  or  any  other  branch  are  extant.  The 
honour  of  bringing  the  celestial  sphere,  and 
the  regular  astronomy  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
belongs  to  him.  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
he  taught  astronomy  and  philosophy  with 
great  applause  at  Cyzicus,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Athens,  where  he  opened  a 
school,  and  was  in  such  high  repute,  as  to  be 
consulted  ou  subjects  of  policy  as  well  as  sci- 
ence, by  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 
He  died,  B.  C.  352.]     Lucan.  10,  v.  187.— 

Diog. — Pttron.  88. A  native  of  Cyzicus, 

who  sailed  all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  columns  of  Hercules.  [According  to 
the  account  of  his  voyage  given  by  Posido- 
nius,  it  would  appear  that  he  never  pretend- 
ed to  have  sailed  around  Africa,  but  merely 
made  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  Gades 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  after  proceed- 
ing some  distance,  probably  not  much  farther 
than  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  was  ship- 
wrecked and  compelled  to  return.  Mannerf- 
Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  1,  p.  25.] 

EvEMERUs,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messe- 
nia,  intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled 
over  Greece apd  Arabia, and  wrote  an  history 
of  the  gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  all 
had  been  upon  earth  as  mere  mortal  men. 
Ennius  translated  if  into  Latin.  It  is  now 
lost. 

EvENUs,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Pares. A 

river  running  through  ^tolia,  and  falling 
into  the  Ionian  Sea-  It  receives  its  name 
from  Evenus,  son  of  Mars  and  Sterope,  who 
being  unable  to  overcome  Idas,  who  had  pro- 
mised him  his  daughter  Marpessa  in  mar- 
riage if  he  surpassed  him  in  running,  grew 
so  desperate,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
river  which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  [It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Evenus  that  Her- 
cules slew  the  centaur  Nessus.  It  is  now  the 
Fidari.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its 
mouth  is  situate  Missolonghi.']  Ovid.  Met. 
9,  V.  lOA.—Strab.  7. 

EvEPHiiivus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysius  condemned  to  death  be- 
cause he  had  alienated  the  people  of  Meta- 
pontum  from  his  power.  The  philosopher 
begged  leave  of  the  Ivrant  to  go  and  marry 
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his  sister,  and  promised  to  return  io  six 
months.  Dionysius  consented  by  receiving; 
Eucritus,  who  pledged  himself  to  die  if  Eve 
phenus  did  not  return  in  time.  Evephenus 
returned  at  the  appointed  moment,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Dionysius,  and  delivered  his 
friend  Eucritus  from  the  death  which  threat- 
ened him.  The  tyrant  was  so  pleased  with 
these  two  friends,  that  he  pardoned  Evephe- 
nus, and  begged  to  share  their  friendship  and 
confidence.     Polymn.  5. 

EuKRGET^,  [a  people  of  Upper  Asia, 
whose  proper  name  was  Ariaspte.  They  lay 
south  of  the  Zarangee  or  Drangae.  The 
Greeks  called  them  Euergetae,  or  benefactors, 
translating  the  Persian  appellation  which  was 
added  to  their  name.  This  was  given  them 
from  the  succours  which  they  afforded  to 
Cyrus.  The  modern  name  of  their  territory 
is  Dergasp.l     Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

EuERGETES,asurname  signifying  benefac- 
tor, given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  An 
tigonus  Doson,and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was 
also  commonly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Pontus,  and  we  often  see  among  the  for- 
mer an  Alexander  Eaergetes,  and  among  the 
latter  a  Mithridates  Euergetes.  Some  of  the 
Roman  emperors  also  claimed  that  epithet, 
so  expressive  of  benevolence  and  humanity 

EuGANEi,  a  people  of  Italy,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic,  who,  upon  being  expelled 
by  the  Trojans,  seized  upon  a  part  of  the 
Alps.  [The  Euganei  were  indebted  for  this 
name,  implying  tee// rfeicenrffrf.  to  the  Greeks; 
it  being  most  probably  an  ingenious  corrup- 
tion of  the  true  appellation.  It  was  the 
Veneti,  and  not  the  Trojans,  that  drove  them 
from  the  coast.  They  are  thought  to  have 
founded  Patavium,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
Verona.  After  being  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  mountains,  they  assumed  the  general 
name  of  Rhaeti,  or  mountaineers,  but  fre- 
quently changed  it  afterwards.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  Umbri.]  Sil.Q,  v.  604.— 
Liv.  1,  c.  1. 

EuGENius,  an  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  2d,  A.  D. 
392. 

Evius,  [a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him, 
according  to  the  poets,  by  Jupiter,  whom  he 
was  aiding  in  the  contest  with  the  giants.  Ju- 
piter was  so  delighted  with  his  valour,  that 
he  called  out  to  him,  sw  wis,  well  done,  Osonl] 
[EuL«us,  or  Cboaspes,  a  river  of  Persia, 
flowing  near  the  city  of  Susa.  The  kings  of 
Persia,  according  to  Herodotus,  drank  of  no 
other;  and,  wherever  they  went,  they  were 
attended  by  a  number  of  four-wheeled  car- 
riages, drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the  water 
of  this  tiver,  being  first  boiled,  was  deposited 
in  vessels  of  silver.  jEliao  relates,  that 
Xerxes,  during  his  march  into  Greece,  came 
toa  desert  place,  and  was  exceedingly  thirsty ; 
his  attendants  with  his  baggage  were  at  some 
distance,  and  proclamation  was  made,  that 
whosoever  had  any  of  the  water  of  the  Cho- 
aspes,  should  produce  it  for  the  use  of  the 
king.  One  person  was  found  who  possessed 
a  small  quantity,  but  it  was  quite  putrid. 


Xerxes,  however,  drank  it,  and  considered 
the  person  who  supplied  it  as  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  since  he  must  otherwise  have 
perished  with  thirst.] 

EuM^us,  a  herdsman  and  steward  of  Ulys- 
ses, who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home 
from  the  Trojan  war  after  20  years' absence, 
and  assisted  him  in  removing  Penelopes  suit- 
ors. He  was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Scyros,  and  upon  being  carried  away  by  pi- 
rates, he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who 
rewarded  his  fidelity  and  services.  Homer, 
od.  13,  V.  403, 1. 14,  V.  3, 1.  J5,  v.  288,  1.  16 
and  17. 

EuMELiTs,  a  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Phe- 
rse  in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian 
army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  games 
made  in  honour  of    Patroclus.    Homer.  II.  2 

and  23. A  man  contemporary  with  Trip- 

tolemus,  of  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  agri- 
culture.    Pans-  7,  c  18 One  of  the  Bac- 

chiadae,  who  wrote,  among  other  things,  a 
poetical  history  of  Corinth,  B.C.  750,  of  which 
a  small  fragment  is  still  extant.  Paus.  2,  c.  1. 

EuMENES,  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander 
to  succeed  after  the  death  of  his  master.  He 
conquered  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of 
which  he  obtained  the  government,  till  the 
power  and  jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him 
to  retire.  He  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Perdiccas,  and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neop- 
tolemus.  Neoptolemus  perished  by  the  hands 
of  Eumenes.  When  Craterus  had  been  killed 
during  the  war,  his  remains  received  an  ho- 
nourable funeral  from  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror ;  and  Eumenes,  after  weeping  over 
the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was  his  dearest 
friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  relations  in 
Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  against  Anti- 
pater  and  conquered  him,  and  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  his  arms  were  directed 
against  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
quered, chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
his  officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to 
disband  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  se- 
cure himself  a  retreat,  and  he  fled  vith  only 
700  faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified 
place  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where 
he  was  soon  besieged  by  the  conqueror.  He 
supported  the  siege  for  a  year  with  courage 
andresolution,  but  some  disadvantageous  skir- 
mishes so  reduced  him,  that  his  soldiers, 
grown  desperate,  and  bribed  by  t^he  offers  of 
the  enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror, 
from  shame  or  remorse,  had  not  the  courage 
to  visit  Eumenes ;  but  when  he  was  asked  by 
his  officers  in  what  manner  he  wished  him  to 
be  kept,  he  answered,  keep  him  as  carefully 
as  you  would  keep  a  lion.  This  severe  com- 
mand was  obeyed  ;  but  the  asperity  of  Anti- 
gonus vanished  in  a  few  days,  and  Eumenes, 
delivered  from  the  weij^hl.  of  chains,  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  to  his  libertv  a  man  with  whom  he 
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had  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both 
were  subservieat  to  the  command  of  Alex 
ander,  and  these  secret  emotions  of  pity  auJ 
Immaaity  were  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
petitions  of  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  releasf 
of  Eumenes.  Bat  the  calls  of  ambition  pre- 
vailed ;  and  when  Antigonus  recollected  what 
an  active  enemy  he  had  in  his  power,  he  or- 
dered Eumenes  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  pri- 
son ;  (though  some  imagine  he  was  murdered 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  conqueror.)  Hi- 
bloiidy  commands  were  executed  B.  C.  315 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who  raised  himself 
to  power  by  merit  alone.  His  sk  11  in  public 
exercises  first  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Philip,  and  under  Alexander  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  the  royal  person,  and  particu- 
larly his  military  accomplishments,  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  Even  his  ene- 
mies revered  him ;  and  Antigonus,  by  whose 
order?  he  perished,  honoured  his  remains  with 
a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed  his  ashes  to 
his  wife  and  family  in  Cappadocia.  It  has  be  n 
observed,  that  Eumenes  had  such  an  universal 
influence  over  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
that  none  during  his  life-time  dared  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  king  ;  and  it  does  not  a  lit- 
tle reflect  to  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the 
wars  he  carried  on  were  not  from  private  or 
interested  motives,  but  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  his  deceased  benefactor's  children. 
Plut.  &  C.  Nep.  in  rild- — Diog.  19. — Justin. 

13. — Curt.  10- — Arian \  king  of  Perga- 

mus,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Pmletaerus  on 
the  throne,  B.  C.  263.  He  made  war  against 
Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  'Ud  enlarged 
his  possessions  by  seizing  upon  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  kings  ot  Syria.  He  lived  in  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  and  made  waragainst 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  -vvas  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to  wine. 
He  died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after  a  reign 
of  22  years.     He  was  succeeded  by  Attains. 

Strab.  15. The  second  of  that  name  sue 

ceeded  his  father  Attaluo  on  the  throne  of 
Asia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was  small 
and  poor,  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and 
opulent,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans 
did  not  a^  little  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
his  dominions  after  the  victories  obtained 
over  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  carried  his 
arms  against  Prusias  and  AntLronus.  and  died 
B.  C  159,  after  a  reign  of  38  years,  leaving; 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Attains  2d.  He  has 
been  admired  for  his  benevolence  and  magna- 
nimitv  ;  andhis  love  of  learninggreatly  enrich- 
ed the  famous  library  of  Pergamus,  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  predecessors  in  imitation 
of  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. His  brothers  were  so  attached  to  him, 
and  devoted  to  his  interest,  that  they  en- 
listed among  his  body-guards  to  show  their 
fraternal  fidelity.       Strab.    13. — Justin.    31 

and  2'^..—Polyb. A   celebrated  orator  of 

Athens  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  Some  of  his  harangues  and  orations 
are  extant. 

EuMENiA,a  cityofPhrygia,  built  by  Atta- 
ins in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes A 
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city  of  Thrace. of  Caria.     Flin  5,  c.  'z'j. 

of  Hyrcania. 

EuMENiDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies 
by  the  ancients.  [The  name  means  "  Ike  be- 
nign goddesses,'"  an  appellation  applied  to 
I  hem  by  an  euphemism,  which  is  a  mode  of 
expression  that  avoids  direct  mention  of  in- 
decent melancholy,  or  disagreeable  things.] 
They  sprang  from  the  drops  of  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  wound  which  Coclus  receiv- 
ed from  his  son  Saturn.  According  to  otliers, 
they  were  daughters  of  the  Earth,  and  con- 
ceived from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some 
make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night, 
or  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and  Ter- 
ra, according  to  Sophocles,  or  as  Epimenides 
reports,  of  Saturn  and  Euonyme.  Accor4- 
ing  to  the  most  received  opinions,  they  were 
three  in  number,  Tisiphone,  Megara,  and 
Alecto,  to  which  some  add  Nemesis.  Plu- 
tarflh  mentions  only  one,  called  Adrasta, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  the  ministers  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  and  therefore  appeared 
stern  and  inexorable  ;  always  employed  in 
punishing  the  guilty  upon  earth,  as  well  as 
in  the  infernal  regions.  They  inflicted  their 
vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars,  pestilence, 
and  dissentions,  and  by  the  secret  stings  of 
conscience ;  and  in  hell  they  punished  the 
guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments. 
They  were  also  called  Furia,  Eiinnyes,  and 
DircB ;  and  the  appellation  of  Eumenides,which 
signifies  benevolence  and  compassion,  they 
received  after  they  had  ceased  to  prosecute 
Orestes,  who  in  gratitude  offered  them  sacri- 
fices, and  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  their 
divinity.  [But  see  above.]  Their  worship 
was  almost  universal,  and  people  presumed 
not  to  mention  their  names  or  fix  their  eyes 
upon  their  temples.  They  were  honoured 
with  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  in  Achaia 
they  had  a  temple,  which,  when  entered  by 
any  one  guilty  of  crime,  suddenly  render- 
ed him  furious,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  reason.  In  their  sacrifices  the  vota- 
ries used  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder, 
hawthorn,  saffron,  and  juniper,  and  the  vic- 
tims were  generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep, 
with  libations  of  wine  and  honey.  They  were 
generally  represented  with  a  grim  and  fright- 
ful aspect,  with  a  black  and  bloody  garment, 
and  serpents  wreathing  round  their  head  in- 
stead of  hair.  They  held  a  burning  torch  in 
one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the 
other,  and  were  always  attended  by  terror, 
rage,  paleness,  and  death.  In  hell  they  were 
seated  around  Pluto's  throne,  as  the  ministers 
of  his  vengeance.  JEschyl.  in  Eumen. — So- 
phocl.  in  (Edip.  Col. 

EuMiiNiDiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Eumenides,  called  by  the  Athenians  <rtfji.vat 
3-6«/,  venerable  goddesses.  They  were  cele- 
brated once  every  year  with  sacrifices  of 
pregnant  ewes,  with  offerings  of  cakes  made 
by  the  most  eminent  youths,  and  libations  of 
honey  and  wine.  At  Athens  none  but  free- 
born  citizens  were  admitted,  such  as  had  led 
a  life  the  most  virtuous  and  unsullied,    Su^h 
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Only  were  accepted  by  the  goddesses  who 
punished  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in  a  severe 
manner. 

EnMOLFiDA'-.,  the  pi-iests  of  Ceres  at  the 
celebration  of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All 
oauses  relatinj;  to  impiety  or  profanation  were 
referred  to  tUeir  judgment;  und  their  decisions, 
though  occasionally  severe,  were  considered 
as  generally  impartial.  The  Eumolpidae  were 
descended  from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace, 
who  was  made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus 
king  of  Athens.  He  became  so  powerful  af- 
ter his  appointment  to  the  priesthood,  that  he 
maintained  a  war  against  Erechtheus.  This 
war  proved  fatal  to  both :  Erechtheus  and 
Eumolpus  were  hoth  killed,  and  peace  was 
re-established  among  their  descendants,  on 
condition  that  the  priesthood  should  ever  re- 
main in  the  fimily  of  Eumolpus,  and  there- 
gal  power  in  the  house  of  Erechtheus.  The 
priesthood  continued  in  the  family  of  Eumul 
pus  for  1200  years  ;  and  this  is  still  more 
remarkable,  because  he  who  was  once  ap- 
pointed to  the  holy  office  was  obliged  to  re- 
main in  perpetual  celibacy.      Pans.  2,  c.  14. 

EuiMOLPtJS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father.  Neptune  saved  his 
life,  and  carried  kim  into  Ethiopia,  where  he 
was  brought  up  b}'  Amphitrite,  and  after- 
wards by  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of 
whose  daughters  he  married.  An  act  of  vio- 
lence to  his  sister-in-law  obliged  him  to  leave 
Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  son 
Ismarus,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Tegyriiis,  the  king  of  the  country.  Thi? 
connection  with  the  royal  family  rendered  him 
ambitious  ;  lie  conspired  against  his  father-ia- 
law,  and  fled,  when  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, to  Attica,  where  he  was  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  and  made 
Hierophantes  or  high  priest.  He  was  after 
wards  reconciled  to  Tegyrius,  and  inherited 
his  kingdom.  He  made  war  against  Erech- 
theus, the  king  of  Athens,  who  had  appoint 
ed  him  to  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  perish- 
ed in  battle.  His  descendants  were  also  in- 
vested with  the  priesthood,  which  remained 
for  about  1200  years  in  that  family,  vid.  Eu- 
molp'dae.  Apollod.  2,c.  5,  &c. — Hygin.  fab. 
l-3.~Diod.  5.—Paus.  2,  c.  14. 

EuNAPius,  [a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia. 
lie  flourished  in  the  fourth  centur}',  and  was 
a  kin;:aan  of  the  sophist  Chrysanthus,  at 
whose  request  he  wrote  the  lives  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  his  time.  The  work  has  been 
characterised  by  Brucker  as  a  mass  of  extra- 
vagant tales, discovering  a  feeble  understand- 
ing and  an  imagination  prone  to  superstition. 
Besides  being  a  sophist,  he  was  an  historian, 
and  practised  physic.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Caesars  from  Claudius  2d  to  Arcadius  "and 
Honorius,  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains. 
The  lives  of  the  philosophers  was  published 
■with  a  Latin  version  by  Junius,  Antv.  1.568, 
and  by  Commelinus  in  1596.] 

EuoNYMos,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles. 

Etjpator,  a  son    of   Antiochus.' The 
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surname  of  Eupator  was  given  to  many  ol 
the  Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  &c. 
Slrab.  12. 

EupATORiA,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lycus  and  Iris.  It  was  begun 
by  Mithridates  under  the  name  Eupatoria, 
and  received  from  Pompey,  who  finished  it, 
the  title  of  Magnopolis.  Its  site  appears  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  modern  Tchenikeh-] 

-[A  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the  Sinus  Carcinites, 
It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates, and  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  mo- 
dern Koslof  or  Goskve.]     Slrab.  12. 

EuPEiTHES,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to 
Antinous,  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he 
had  fled  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Thespro  ■ 
tians,  whose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  pirates.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Ulysses,  he  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portuning lovers  of  Penelope.  Horner.  Od.\6- 

EuPHAES,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the 
throne  of  jMcssenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first 
Messenian  war  began.  He  died  B.  C.  730. 
Paus.  4,  c.  5  and  6. 

EoPKOunrs,  a  famotis  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  thefirst  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Menelaus,  who  hung  his  shield  m  the  temple 
of  Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  trans- 
migration of  souls,  affirmed  that  he  had  been 
once  Euphorbus,  and  that  his  soul  recollected 
nany  exploits  which  had  been  done  while  it 
animated  that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  further 
proof  of  his  assertion,  he  shewed  at  first  sight 
the  shield  of  Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Ju- 
no. Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  160.— Paw.  2,  c.  17.— 
Homer.  II.  16  and  l7. 

PZuPHOKioN,  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in, 
Eubosa,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Tiberius  took  him  for  his  model,  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  hung 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
father's  name  was  Polymnetus.  He  died  in 
his  56th  year,  B.  C.  220.  Cicero  de  JYut.  D. 
■2,  c.  64,  calls  him  Obscurum. 

EuPHR.\TES,  [a  stoic  philosopherwho  flou- 
rished in  the  2d  century.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  philosopher  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  V'espasian.  Pliny  gives  a 
very  high  character  of  him.  When  he  found 
his  strength  worn  out  by  disease  and  old  age, 
he  voluntarily  put  a  period  to  his  life,  by 
drinking  hemlock,  having  first,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Emperor  Adrain.] [One  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  best  known  rivers  of  Asia.  The 
Euphrates  rises  near  Arze,  the  modern  Arze- 
Roum.  Its  source  is  among  mountains, which 
Strabo  makes  to  be  a  part  of  the  most  north- 
ern branch  of  Taurus.  At  first  it  is  a  very 
inconsiderable  stream,  and  flows  to  the  west, 
until  encountering  the  mountains  of  Cappa- 
docia,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  after  flowing 
la  short  distance  receives  its  southern  arm,  a 
large  river  coming  for  the  east,  and  rising  in 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  range  of  Mount 
!  Arafat.  This  southern  arm  of  the  E  uphrajtes 
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is  the  Arsanias,  according  to  Mannert,  and  is 
the  river  D'Anville  mentions  as  the  Eu- 
phrates which  the  ten  thousand  crossed  in 
their  retreat,  {Anab.  4, 5,)  and  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  by  Pliny  in  reference  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  Corbulo.  The  Euphrates,  upon 
this  accession  of  waters,  becoming  a  very 
considerable  stream,  descends  rapidly  in  a 
bending  course,  nearly  VV.  S.  W.  lo  the  vi- 
cinity of  Samosata.  The  range  of  Amanus 
here  preventing  its  farther  progress  in  this 
direction,  it  turns  off  to  the  S.  E.  a  course 
which  it  next  pursues  with  some  little  varia- 
tion, until  it  reaches  Circesium.  To  the 
south  of  this  place,  it  enters  the  immense 
plains  of  Sennar,  but  being  repelled  on  the 
Arabian  side  by  some  sandy  and  calcareous 
heights,  it  is  forced  to  run  again  to  the  S.  E. 
and  approach  the  Tigris.  In  proportion  as 
these  two  rivers  now  approximate  to  one  an- 
other, the  intermediate  land  loses  its  eleva- 
tion, and  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  mo- 
rasses. Several  artificial  communications, 
perhaps  two  or  three  which  are  natural, 
form  a  prelude  to  the  approaching  junction 
of  the  rivers,  which  finally  takes  place  near 
Kama.  The  river  formed  by  their  junc- 
tion is  called  Shat-al-Arab,  or  the  river  of 
Arabia.  It  has  three  principal  mouths, 
besides  a  small  outlet;  these  occupy  the 
space  of  36  miles.  The  southernmost  is 
the  deepest,  and  freest  in  its  current.  Bars 
of  sand,  formed  by  the  river,  and  which 
change  in  their  form  and  situation,  render 
the  approach  dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The 
tide,  which  rises  above  Bassora,  and  even 
beyond  Coma,  meeting  with  violence  the 
downward  course  of  the  stream,  raises  its 
waters  in  the  form  of  frothy  billows.  Some 
of  the  ancients  describe  the  Euphrates  as 
losing  itself  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  to  the 
south  of  Babylon.  {Arrian.  7,  c.  7. — Mela, 
.3,  c.  8. — Plin.  5,  c.  26.)  Others  consider 
the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  as 
entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates. {Strabo2,Tp.  132,  15,  p.  1060.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  the  Euphrates  originally  en- 
tered the  stream  as  a  separate  river,  the 
course  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  up  by  a 
mound.  {Plin.  6,  c.  27.)  This  last  opinion 
has  been  in  some  measure  revived  by  Nieh- 
buhr,  who  supposes  that  the  canal  of  JVaar- 
Sares,  proceeding  from  the  Euphrates  on  the 
north  of  Babylon,  is  continued  without  in- 
terruption to  the  sea.  But  uncertainty  must 
always  prevail  with  regard  to  this  and  other 
points  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  both 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river,  which  ren- 
der this  flat  and  movcablegroundcontinUL-Tiy 
liable  to  change,  as  well  as  from  the  works  of 
human  labour  The  whole  length  of  the 
Euphratss,  including  the  Shat-al-Arab,  is 
1147  English  miles.  Its  name  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  original  appellation  Phrath, 
which  signifies  fruitful,  or  fertilising ;  the 
Greek  particle  Eu,  which  is  prefixed,  denot- 
ing excellence.  The  oi'iental  name  is  some- 
times also  written  Perath,  as  in  Genes.  2,  c. 
T'k  15.  c.  18,  and  Joshua  1,  c.  4.  Bv  the 
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Arabians  the  river  is  called  Floral.  The  epi- 
thct  ferlilis  is  applied  to  it  by  Lucan,  Sallust, 
Solinus,  and  Cicero.  The  modern  name  of 
the  Ar.=anias  is  Morad-Siai,  or,  the  waters  of 
desire.] 

EupHROSYJVA,  one  of  the  Graces,  sister  to 
Aglaia  and  Thalia.     Paus.  9,  c.  35. 

EuPL^A,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
near  Neapolis.     Stat.  3,  Silv.  1,  149. 

EupoLis,  [an  Athenian,  who  flourished  B. 
C.  440.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
old  comedy,  and  remarkable  for  his  severity 
in  lashing  the  vices  of  the  age.  His  come- 
dies were,  however,  principally  of  apolitical 
cast,  in  oneof  which  Alcibiades  was  sosevere- 
ly  attacked  that  he  is  said  to  have  hired  as- 
sassins to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  The  plot, 
however,  did  not  succeed,  for  Eupolis  wrote 
several  comedies  after  the  period  assigned 
to  this  fact.]  Horat.  1,  Stat.  4, 1.  2,  Sat.  10. 
— Cic.  ad  Attic.  6,  ep.  1. — ^lian. 

EuRiANASSA,  a  town  near  Chios.  Plin.  5, 
c.31. 

Euripides,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  born 
at  Salamis  the  day  on  which  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes was  defeated  by  the  Greeks.  [In  memo- 
ry of  this  victory,  fought  in  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  Euripus,  which  divides  Salamis  from 
the  continent,  he  received  the  name  of  Eu- 
ripides.] He  studied  eloquence  under  Pro- 
dicus,  ethics  under  Socrates,  and  philosophy 
under  Anaxagoras.  He  applied  himself  to 
dramatical  composition ;  and  his  writings  be- 
came so  much  the  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen, that  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  who 
had  accompanied  Nicias  in  his  expedition 
against  Syracuse,  were  freed  from  slavery 
only  by  repeating  some  verses  from  the  pieces 
of  Euripides.  [This  is  incorrectly  stated. 
Many  of  the  Athenian  captives  perished  in 
the  quarries,  while  others  were  sold  as  slaves 
with  the  figure  of  a  horse  branded  on  their 
foreheads.  A  large  number  of  the  latter  on 
their  return  from  slavery  went  to  Euripides, 
and  thanked  him  in  the  most  grateful  manner 
for  their  obligations  to  his  pen,  some  having 
been  enfranchised  for  teaching  their  masters 
what  they  remembered  of  his  poems,  and 
others  having  procured  refreshments  when 
wandering  about  after  the  battle,  for  singing 
a  few  of  his  verses.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  observes  Plutarch,  from  whose  life 
of  Nicias  the  above  particulars  are  taken  ; 
since  they  relate  that  when  a  ship  from  Cau- 
nus,  which  happened  to  be  pursued  l)y  pi- 
rates, was  about  to  take  shelter  in  e.  Sicilian 
port,  the  inhabitants  at  'irst  refused  to  admit 
her*  ti'.it  upon  asking  thecrew,  whether  they 
knew  any  of  the  verses  of  Euripides,  and  be- 
ing answered  in  the  aifirmative,  they  received 
both  them  and  their  vessel.]  The  talents  of 
Sophocles  were  looked  upon  by  Euripides 
with  jealousy,  and  the  great  enmity  which 
always  reigned  between  the  two  poets,  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  comic  muse  of  Aristo- 
phanes to  ridicule  them  both  on  the  stage 
with  success  and  humour.  [This  is  incorrect. 
Sophocles  is  decidedly  a  high  favourite  with 
Aristophanes.     The  ire  of  the  comic  poet 
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seems  to    have  been  directed  solely   against 
Euripides,  principally  because  the  compwsi- 
tions  of  the  latter  savoured  so  strongly  of  the 
schools  of  philosophy.      Diog^enes  Laertins 
even  asserts  that  Euripides  was  aided  in  the 
composition  of  his  tragedies  bySocrates  him- 
self.    Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
the  intercourse  which  was  kept  up  by  the  poet 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  Socrates,   must  have  had  some 
influence  upon  the  style  and  spirit  of  his  tra- 
gic compositions.  Indeed  the  familiar  charac- 
ter of  the  Socratic  school  is  frequently  ob- 
servable   in   his   writings.     Valckenaer    has 
enlarged    upon   this  topic   in    his    Diatribe. 
Many  too  of  the  pieces  that  have  reached  u? 
shew  clearly  the  attachment  of  the  poet  to 
philosophising  even  in  verse.     In  one  of  his 
tragedies,  Melanippe,  fragments  of  which  still 
exist,  Euripides  discussed  at  large  the  dogmas 
of  Anaxagoras.     The  grave  and  earnest  spi- 
rit which  pei'vades  his  compositions  has  boen 
ascribed  by  Some  to  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Philochorus,of  his  having  composed 
his  tragedies  in  a  gloomy  cavern  at  Salamis. 
Gellius  quotes  this   story  from  Philochorus, 
and  adds  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  cavern  ; 
but  the  whole  is  very  probably  a  mere  legend.] 
During   the  representation  of  one  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  Euripides,  the  audience,  displeased 
with  some  lines  in  the  composition,  desired 
the  writer  to  strike  them  off.    Euripides  heard 
the  reproof  with  indignation;  he  advanced 
forward  on  the  stage,  and  told  the  spectators 
that  he  came  there  to  instruct  them   and  not 
to  receive  instruction.       Another  piece,  in 
which  he  called  riches  the  sunimum  bonum, 
and  the  admiration  of  gods  and   men,  gave 
equal  dissatisfaction;  but  the  poet  desired  the 
audience  to  listen  with  silent  attention,  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  would  show  them  the 
punishment  which  attended  the  lovers  of  opu- 
lence.    The  ridicule  and  envy  to  which  he 
was  continually  exposed,  obliged  him  at  last 
to  remove  from  Athens.     He  retired  to  the 
court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  received  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of 
royal   munificence  and   friendship.     Mis  end 
was  as  deplorable  as  it  was  uncommon.     It  is 
said  that  the  dogs  of  Archelaus  met  him  in 
his  solitary  walks,  and  tore  his  body  to  pieces 
407  years   before   the  Christian  era,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his   age.     Euripides  wrote  75 
tragedies,  [more  correctly,  120,]  of  which  on- 
ly 19  are  extant,   [more  correctly,  18  trage 
dies,  and  one  Satyric  Drama,  entitled  the 
Cyclops.]    The  most  approved  are    his  Phoe- 
nissffi,  Orestes,  Medea,  Adromache,  Electra, 
Hippolytus,  Iphigenia    in    Aulis,  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris,  Hercules,  and   the  Troades.     [He 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  very 
successful  in  his  exhibitions  on   the  stage, 
for  no    more  than   five   of  his   compositions 
gained  the  prize.     In  private,  however,  they 
were  read  with  avidity  and  greatly  applaud- 
ed.]     He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  expressing 
the  passions  of  love,  especially  the  more  ten- 
der and  animated.     To  pathos  he  has  added 
sublimity,  and  the  most  common  expressions' 


have  received  a  perfect  polish  from  his  pen. 
In  his  person,  as  it  is  reported,  he  was  noble 
and  majestic,  and  his  deportment  was  always 
grave  and  serious.  He  was  slow  in  compos- 
ing, ar.d  laboured  with  difl'iculty  ;  from  which 
circumstance  a  foolish  and  malevolent  poet 
once  observed,  that  he  had  written  100  verses 
in  three  days,  while  Euripides  had  written 
only  three.  True,  says  Euripides,  but  there 
is  this  difference  betiveen  your  foelry  andmine  ; 
i/oitrs  will  expire  in  three  days,  but  mine  shall 
live  for  ages  to  come.  Euripides  was  such  an 
enemy  to  the  far  sex,  that  some  have  called 
him  f/.ta-oyvvn?,  woman  hater,  and  perhaps 
from  this  aversion  arise  the  impure  and  dia- 
bolical machinations  which  appear  in  his  fe- 
male characters  ;  an  observation,  however, 
which  he  refuted  by  saying  he  had  faith- 
fully copied  nature.  In  spite  of  all  his  anti- 
pathy he  was  married  twice,  but  his  connec- 
tions were  so  injudicious,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  divorce  both  his  wives.  [The  best 
edition  of  Euripides  is  that  recently  publish- 
ed at  Glasgow,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  containing  se- 
lect annotations  from  all  preceding  editors.] 
Diod.  13. —  T'al.  Max.  3,  c.  l.—Cic.  In.  1,  c. 
50.  Or.  3,  c.  l.—Arcad.  1,  4.  Offic.  3  ;  Finib. 
2.    Tusc.  1  and  4,  &c. 

EuRiPus,  [a  narrow  strait,  dividing  Euboea 
from  the  mam  land  of  Greece.  The  currents 
were  so  strong  in  the  place,  that  the  sea  was 
said  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  ebb  and 
flow  seven  times  a  day  ;  and  Aristotle,  as  the 
story  goes,  drowned  himself  here  out  of  cha- 
grin for  not  being  able  to  account  for  so  un- 
usual a  motion.  From  this  rapid  movement 
of  its  waters  is  derived  its  ancient  name,  (ft/, 
bene,  el  pi7rrce,jacio.')  Livy's  account  of  this 
strait  appears  tlie  most  rational.  "  A  more 
dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,  observes  this 
writer,  can  hardly  be  found  ;  besides  that,  the 
winds  rush  down  suddenly  and  Vfith  great 
fury  from  the  high  mountains  on  each  side, 
tha  strait  itself  of  the  Euripus  does  not  ebb 
and  flow  seven  times  a  day  at  started  hours, 
as  report  says  ;  but  the  current  changing  ir- 
regularly, like  the  wind,  from  one  point  to 
another,  is  hurried  along  like  a  torrent  tum- 
bling from  a  steep  mountain ;  so  that,  night  or 
day,  ships  can  never  lie  quiet."  (^Liv.28, 
6.)  The  strait  is  now  called,  by  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  name,  the  gulf  of  JVegro- 
pont.  [vid.  Chalcis.]  Liv.  28,  c.  6. — Mela,2, 
C.I.— Plin.  2,  c.  95.— Strab.  9. 

EuROPA,  [one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of 
the  ancient  world.  Witl^  the  northern  parts  of 
this  the  ancients  were  very  slightly  acquaint- 
ed, viz.  what  are  now  Prussia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Russia.  Thej^  applied 
to  this  part  the  general  name  of  Scandinavia, 
and  thought  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  isl- 
ands.  From  the  Portuguese  cape,  denomi- 
nated  by  mariners  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  to  the 
Uralian  mountains,  the  length  of  modern  Eu- 
rope may  be  reckoned  at  about  3,300  British 
miles,  and  from  cape  Nord,  in  Danish  Lap. 
land,  to  cape  Matapan,  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Morea,  it  may  be  about  2,350.]  It 
'  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ^gean  Sea,Hel~ 
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lespont,  fZuxine,  Palus  Moeotis,  and  the  Ta- 
nais  in  a  northern  direction.  The  Mediter- 
ranean divides  it  from  Africa  on  tlie  south, 
and  on  the  weft  and  north  it  is  ■washed  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Nortiiern  Ocenns.  It  is  supposed 
to  receive  its  name  from  Europa,  who  was 
carried  there  by  Jupiter.  [Eochart  believes 
that  this  part  of  the  world  was  so  called  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  inhabitants.  M.  Gebelin, 
however,  derives  the  name  from  the  word 
JVrab,  sin;nifyin°;  Occidental,  and  expressing 
its  situation  with  regard  to  Asia.]  Mtla,  2, 
0.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  1,  &;c. — Lucan.  3,  v.  275. — 

f'irg.  ^n.  7,  v.  222. A  daughter  of  Age- 

nor,  king  of  Phoenicia  and  Telephassa.  She 
was  so  beautiful  that  Jupiter  became  enamour- 
ed of  her,  and  the  better  lo  seduce  her  he  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  bull,  and  mingled  with 
the  herds  of  Agenor,  while  Europa,  with  her 
female  attendants,  were  gathering  flowers  in 
the  meadows.  Europa  caressed  the  beautiful 
animal,  and  at  last  had  the  courage  to  sit  upon 
his  back.  The  god  took  advantage  of  her 
situation,  and  with  precipitate  steps  retired 
towards  the  shore,  and  crossed  the  sea  with 
Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  safe  in  Crete. 
Here  he  assumed  his  original  shape,  and  de- 
clared his  love.  The  nymph  consented, 
though  she  had  once  made  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After 
this  distinguished  amour  with  Jupiter,  she 
married  Asterius  king  of  Crete.  This  mo- 
narch, seeing  himself  vvithoutchildren  by  Eu- 
ropa, adopted  the  fruit  of  her  amours  with 
Jupiter,  and  always  esteemed  Minos,  Sarpe- 
don, and  Rhadamanthus  as  his  own  children. 
Some  suppose  that  Europa  lived  about  1552 
5'ears  before  the  Christian  era.  [Some  have 
explained  the  story  of  Europa,  by  allegin 
that  a  captain  of  Crete,  named  Taurus,  car- 
ried off  that  princess  after  he  had  taken  the 
city  of  Tyre  from  Agenor  ;  but  others,  with 
greater  probability,  assert  that  some  mer 
chants  cf  Crete  having  arrived  upon  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  and  seen  the  young  Europa,  were 
EG  much  struck  with  her  beauty,  that  they 
carried  her  off  for  their  king  ;  and  as  their 
ship  bore  as  an  image  a  white  bull,  and  this 
king  of  Crete  had  assumed  the  name  of  Jupi- 
ter, it  was  hence  fabled  that  the  god  had 
transformed  himself  into  a  bull  in  ordpr  to 
carry  off  the  princess.  The  Cretans  arp  said 
to  have  worshipped  her  after  death  as  a  di- 
vinity.]    Ovid.  Mel.  2,  fab.  \2.—Mosch.  Idyl 

— ^pollod.  2,  c.  5,   1.  3,   c.  1 A   part   of 

Thrace,  near  mount  Heemus.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. 
EuaOTAS,  [a  river  of  Laconia,  and  the  lar 
gest  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  in  Arcadia, 
a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tegea,  and  after  run- 
ning a  short  diFtance  disappears  under  ground. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  it  re-appears 
in  the  latter  country,  and  becomes  a  very 
considerable  stream.  Eurotas,  the  third  king 
after  Lelex,  enlarged  and  regulated  its  bed, 
drew  a  canal  from  it,  drained  the  neighbour 
iug  country,  and,  from  feelings  of  gratitude 
en  the  part  of  his  subjects,  hail  hii3  name  giv 
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en  to  the  stream.  Its  banks  were  thickly  set- 
tled, principally,  however,  with  small  towns 
and  villages.  On  it  also  stood  Sparta,  the 
capital.  It  was  famed  for  its  swans,  and  along 
its  banks  the  Spartans  were  fond  of  engaging 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  The  modern  uume 
is  Basilipotamo,  pronounced  VastUpolumo, 
and  signifying,  the  royal  river,  in  allu-sion  to 
certain  petty  princes,  dependant  upon  the 
Eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  small 
king'iom  in  this  quarter  during  the  middle 
ages."]  Stral).  8. — Pans.  3,  c.  I. — Liv.  35,  c. 
29.— T'lrg.  EcL  6,  v.  ii2.—PU>l.  4. A  riv- 
er in  Thessaly,  near  mount  Olympus,  called 
also  Titaresus.  It  joined  the  Peneus,but  was 
not  supposed  to  incorporate  with  it.  Slral. 
6.— Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

EuRUS,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  [east- 
south-east]  parts  of  the  world.  The  Latins 
called  it  Vulturnus.  Ovid.  Trisl.  1,  el.  2. 
Mel.  ll,fcc. 

EuRYALUS,  a  Trojan  who  came  with  .Ene- 
as into  Italy,  and  rendered  himself  famousfor 
his  immortal  friendship  with  Nisus.    vid.  Ni- 

fus.     llrg.   JFai.    9,   V.    179. A  pleasant 

place  of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse.    Liv.  25,  c.  25. 

EuribyAdes,  a  Spartan  general  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium 
and  Salamis  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been 
charged  with  want  of  courage  and  with  am- 
bition. He  offered  to  strike  Themistocles 
when  he  wished  to  speak  about  the  manner 
of  attacking  the  Persians,  upon  which  the 
Athenian  said,  strike,  but  hearme,  [UaTa^ov 
^£v,  a-KciKTot  (Ts.]  Herodoi.  8,  c.  2,  7  >,  &c. — 
Plut.  in  Them. — C.  J\^ep.  in  Them. 

EuRTCLiiA,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  of 
Ithaca.  Laertes  bought  her  forSOoxen,  and 
gave  her  his  sou  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treat- 
ed lier  with  much  tenderness  and  attention. 
Homer.  Od.  19. 

EuRYci.,Es,  anoratorof  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to 
death,  and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the 
Athenian  soldiers  in  the  quarries.     Plul. 

EuRYDAMAS.  a  Wrestler  of  Cyrene,  who, 
in  a  combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces 
by  his  antagonist,  which  he  swallowed  with- 
out showing  any  signs  of  pain,  or  discontinu- 
ing the  fight.    ^Imn.  V-  H.  10,  c.  19. 

EuRYDicE,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  husband,  Alex- 
ander, Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daugh- 
ter called  Euryone.  A  criminal  partiality  for 
her  daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered 
her  hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  her  infidelity  had  not  Euryone  disco- 
vered it.  Amyntas  forgave  her.  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  after  his  father's  death, 
and  perished  by  the  ambition  of  his  mother. 
Perdiccas, who  succeeded  him,shared  his  fate  ; 
but  Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  succession, 
secured  himself  against  all  attempts  from  his 
mother,  and  ascended  the  throne  with  peace 
and  universal  satisfaction.  Eurydice  fled  to 
Iphicrates  the  Athenian  general  for  protec- 
tion. The  manner  of  her  death  is  unknown. 
C.    Nep.    in    Iphir.    3. A   daughter    of 
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Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle  AriJaens, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  After  the 
death  of  AlexanJer  the  Great,  Aridaeus  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  he 
was  totally  governed  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  wife,  who  called  back  Cassanier.  ami 
joined  her  forces  with  his  to  march  against 
Polysperchon  and  Olynipias.  Eurydice  waf 
f.irsakeii  hy  her  troops,  Aridscus  was  pierc- 
ed through  with  arrows  by  order  of  Olym- 
pias,  who  commanded  Eurydice  to  destroy 
herself  either  by  poison,    the   sword,  or   the 

lialter.     She  chose  the  latter. The  wife 

of  the  poet  Orpheus.  As  she  tied  before 
AristcBUs,  who  wished  to  offer  her  violence, 
she  was  bit  by  a  serpent  in  the  grass,  and 
died  of  the  wound.  Orpheus  was  so  discon- 
solate that  he  ventured  to  go  to  heli,  where, 
by  the  melody  of  his  lyre,  he  obtained  from 
Pluto  the  restoration  of  his  wife  to  life,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  look  behind  before  he  came 
Upon  earth.  He  violated  the  conditions,  as 
his  eagerness  to  see  his  wife  rendered  him  for- 
getful. He  looked  behind,  and  Eurydice  was 
forever  taken  from  him.  [The  best  ac- 
counts make  Orpheus  to  have  gone  to  a 
place  in  Thesprotia,  called  Aornos,  where 
an  ancient  oracle  delivered  responses  by 
calling  up  the  dead,  and  where  he  was  again 
blessed  with  a  sight  of  his  beloved  Eury- 
dice. For  further  particulars,  and  an  expla- 
aation  of  the  fable,  rid.  Orpheus.]  Firg 
G.  4,  V.  457,  SLc.—Paus.  9,  c.  30  —Ovid. 
Met.  10,  V.  30,  &;c. 

EuRYMiiDON,  [a  river  of  Pamphylia  in 
Asia  Miuor,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, and,  after  passing  the  city  of  Aspendus, 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean  below  that 
place.  It  is  now  the  Znciith  ]  Near  it  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  un 
derCimon,  B.  C.  470.  t'cid.  Mycale.]  Liv. 
33,0.41,1.37,  c.  23. 

Edrynomus,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell. 
Paw.  10,  c.  28. 

[EuRYPHON,  a  Cnidiaa  physician,  a  con- 
temporary of  Hippocrates,  but  probably  old 
er  in  years,  since  he  is  deemed  the  author  of 
the  Cnidiaa  aphorisms  which  are  quoted  by 
Hippocrates.  These  two  physicians  are  said 
by  Sorauus  to  have  metin  consultation  in  the 
presence  of  king  Perdiccas.] 

EuRYPON,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous. 
His  reign  was  so  glorious  that  his  descend- 
ants were  called  Eurypontidm.  Pans  3,  c-  7. 

EuRYSTHENES,  a  SOU  of  Aristodemus,  who 
lived  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin 
brother  Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the 
Spartan  throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of 
the  two  was  born  first,  the  mother,  who  wish- 
ed to  see  both  her  sons  raised  on  the  throne, 
refused  to  declare  it,  and  they  were  both  ap- 
pointed kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  ora- 
cle ofDelphi,  B.  C.  1 102.  After  the  death  of 
the  two  brothers,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
knew  not  to  what  family  the  right  of  seniori 
ty  aad  succession  belonged,  permitted  two 
kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  of  each  family 
The  descendants  of  Eurysthenes  were  called 
EuTrnthenidm  ;  and  those  of  Procles,  Prodi 


dm.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  ot 
Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the  same  family  to 
ascend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
ometimes  violated  by  ojjpression  and  tyran- 
ny. Eurysthenes  had  a  son,  called  Agis,  who 
succeeded  him.  His  descendants  were  called 
jigidm.  There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta 
3 1  kings  of  the  family  of  Eurysthenes,  and 
uly  24  of  the  Proclidae.  The  former  were 
the  more  illustrious.     Hemdol.  4,  c.  147,  1.6, 

52. — Pans.  3,  c  1. — C.  JSTtp.  in  ./igts. 

EuRYSTHENit).*:.     vid.  Erysthenes. 

EuRYSTHEUs,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Myce- 
nae, son  of  Sthenelus  and  Xicippe  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pelops.  Juno  hastened  his  birth  by 
two  months,  that  he  might  come  into  the 
world  before  Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena, 
as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  or- 
der of  Jupiter  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of 
'.he  other.  \ind.  Alcmena.]  This  natural 
riiht  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eurystheus, 
w'  o  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules,  and 
who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation,  im- 
posed upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
comiiion  enterprises,  well  known  by  thename 
of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  suc- 
cess of  Hercules  in  atchieving  those  perilous 
labours  alarmed  Eurystheus  in  a  greater  de- 
giee,  and  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen 
vessel,  where  he  might  secure  himself  a  safe 
retreat  in  case  of  danger.  [Apollodorus  says 
that  it  was  an  urn  of  brass,  which  he  con- 
tructed  secretly  under  ground.  It  appears 
n  fact  to  have  been  a  subterraneous  cham- 
ber, covered  within  with  plates  of  brass. 
The  remains  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at  My- 
cenae indicate  a  building  of  a  similar  des- 
cription, the  nails  which  probably  served  to 
fasten  plates  of  this  metal  to  the  walls  still 
appearing.  These  nails  consist  of  88  parts 
of  copper  and  12  of  tin.  A  similar  ex.'la- 
natioQ  may  be  given  to  the  brazen  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Sparta.  vid.  Chalci(£cus. 
GflPs  Itinerary,  p.  33. .  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  Eurystheus  renewed  his  cruelties 
against  his  children,  and  made  war  against 
Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia  because  he  had  given 
them  support,  and  treated  them  with  hospi- 
tality. He  was  killed  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  by  Hyllus  the  son  of  Hercules.  His 
head  was  sent  to  Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Her- 
cules, who,  mindful  of  the  cruelties  which  her 
son  had  suffered,  insulted  it  and  tore  out  the 
eyes  with  the  most  inveterate  fury.  Eurys- 
theus was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos 
l)y  Atreus  his  nephew.  IJt/sin.  fab.  30  and 
32.—dpoUod.  2,  c.  4,  k.c.—Paus.  1,  c.  33,1. 
3,  c.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  Q.—Firg.  ^n.  8, 
V.292. 

EuRYTHioN  and  Eprytion,  a  centaur 
whose  insi.lence  toHippodamia  was  the  cause 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  Lapithae  and  Cen- 
taurs, at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Mel. 
12. — Pans.  5,  c.  10. — Hesiod.  Theog. 

EuRYTis,    {idos^    a    patronymic  of    lole, 

daughter  of  Eurytus.     Ovid.  Met  9,  fab.  11. 

Eurytus,  akingof  ffichalia,  father  tolole. 

He  offered   his   daughter  to   him  who  shot  a 

bow  better  than  himself.     Hercules  conquer' 
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ed  him,  and  put  lum  to  death  because  he  re- 
fused him  his  daughter  as  the  prize  of  his 
victory.     ^Ipollod.  2,  c.  4  and  7. 

EusKBiA,  an  empress,  wife  to  Constantius, 
Sic.  She  tlied  A.  D,  360,  highly  and  deserv- 
edly lumented. 

lOcsEBius,  [surnamed  Pamphylus,  was  born 
at  Caisurea  in  Palestine,  of  which  he  was  af- 
terwards bishop.  After  having  been  ordained 
presbyter,  he  set  up  a  school  in  his  native 
city,  and  formi  d  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Pamphylus,  a  learned  presbyter,  who  is 
supposed  tohnve  aflbrJed  him  much  aid  in 
his  studies.  After  the  martyrdom  of  his  friend, 
he  removed  to  Tyre  and  theuce  to  Egypt, 
where  he  himself  was  imprisoned.  On  his 
return  from  Egypt  he  succeeded  Agapius  in 
the  see  of  Cajsarea.  At  the  famous  council 
of  Nice  in  325,  he  was  placed  by  command  of 
Constantine  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne, 
and  opened  the  meeting  with  apenegyrical  ad- 
dress.] He  was  concerned  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  Arius  and  Athanasius,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  which  con- 
sisted ol  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Constantine,  Chronicou,  [of  which  only  a  La- 
tin Tcrsion  by  Jerome  has  been  preserved,] 
Evangelical  preparations,  and  other  numerous 
treatises,  most  of  which  are  now  lost.  The 
best  edition  of  his  Prssparatio  andDemonstra- 
tio  Evangelica,  is  by  Vigerus,  2  vol^.  folio  ; 
Rothomagi,  1628  ;  and  of  his  ecclesiastical 
history  by  Reading,  folio,  Cantab.  1720. 

EusTATHius,  [archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
flourished  m  the  12th  century  under  the  em- 
perors Manuel,  Alexius,  and  Andronicus! 
Comnenus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  great 
learning  as  a  grammarian  and  critic,  and  is 
especially  known  as  a  commentator  on  Ho 
mer,  and  Dionysius  the  geographer.  His  an- 
notations on  the  former  are  copious,  and 
abound  with  historical  and  philological  des- 
criptions. (  He  is  largely  indebted,  however 
to  theDeipnosophistsof  Athenaeus.]  The  best 
edition  of  this  very  valuable  author,  is  that 
published  at  Basil,  3  vols,  folio,  1560.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  the  design  of  Alexander  Politus, 
begun  at  Florence  in  1735,  and  published  in 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  execut- 
ed, as  a  Latin  translation  of  these  excellent 
commentaries  is  among  the  desiderata  of  the 
present  day.  [The  commentaries  on  Diony- 
sius were  first  printed  by  Robert  Stephens  in 
1547.     They   are  usually    appended  to  the 

work  of  the  geographer.] A   man    who 

wrote  a  foolish  romance  in  Greek,  entitled  de 
Jsmenim  and  hmenes  amoribus,  edited  by 
Gaulmiuus,  8vo.  Paris,  1617. 

Euterpe,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  [The  name  is  de- 
rived from  IV,  bine,  and  Tegwa,  dtlecto.^  She 
presided  over  music,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
the  inventress  of  the  flute  and  of  all  wind-in- 
strum'^nfs.  She  is  represrnted  as  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  a  flute  in  her  hands. 
Somo  mythologists  attributed  to  her  the  in- 
vention of  tragedy,  more  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  production  of  Melpomene,  vid. 
Muacr. 
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Ehthycrates,  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  son  of 
Lysippus.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the 
proportions  of  his  statues.  Those  of  Hercu- 
les and  Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and 
particularly  that  of  Medea,  which  was  carried 
on  a  chariot  by  four  horses.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

EuTROPfus,  [a  Latin  historian  of  the  4th 
century.  He  bore  arms  under  Julian  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  is 
thought  to  have  risen  to  seuatorian  rank. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  only 
one  remaming  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Ro- 
man History  in  ten  books,  from  the  founding 
of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vale- 
us.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  Tzscuchke, 

Lips.l797,8vo.] [An  eunuch  and  minister 

of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  who  rose  by  base 
and  infamous  practices  from  the  vilest  condi- 
tion to  the  highest  pitch  of  opulence  and  pow; 
er.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Asia,  was 
madechamberlain  to  the  emperor  in  the  year 
395,  and  after  the  fall  of  Ruffinus,  succeeded 
that  minister  in  the  confidence  of  his  master, 
and  rose  to  unlimited  authority.  He  even 
was  created  consul,  a  disgrace  to  Rome  never 
before  equalled.  An  insult  offered  to  the  em- 
press was  the  cause  of  his  overthrow  ;  and  he 
was  sent  into  perpetual  exile  to  Cyprus.  He 
was  soon  afterwards,  however,  brought  back 
on  another  charge  ;  and  after  being  condemn- 
ed, was  beheaded  A.  D.  399.] 

EuxlNUS  PoNTus,  [or  Black  Sea,  an  in- 
land sea,  situate  partly  in  Europe  and  partly 
in  Asia,  and  lying  to  the  north  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  originally  denominated  A^ivoc,  or  inhos- 
piliible,  on  account  of  the  barbarity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  its  coasts ;  but  when  they  became 
civilized  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
who  traded  thither,  and  Grecian  colonies 
were  planted  among  them,  it  changed  its 
name  to  Ev^uvo;,  or  hospitable.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  name,  viz.  Pontus,  (lUv- 
To(,)  i.  e.  the  sea,  was  given  to  it  by  the  ear- 
lier Greeks,  when,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
geographical  knowledge,  it  was  deemed  by 
them  the  largest  sea  wi'.h  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and  was  supposed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This  appella- 
tion was  retained,  even  in  a  more  enlighten- 
ed age,  by  their  descendants,  although  they 
had  become  well  aware  of  its  incorrectness. 
The  modern  name  of  this  sea  is  derived  by 
some  from  its  black  rocks,  by  others  from  its 
dangerous  navigation,  while  a  third  class  de- 
duce it  from  the  dark  thick  fogs  with  which 
its  surface  is  frequently  covered.  The  Eux- 
ine  is  932  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  on  an 
average,  320  broad,  containing  about  300,000 
square  miles.  The  chief  rivers  that  fall 
into  it,  are  the  Ister,  the  Tyras,  and  the  Bo- 
rysthenes.  Some  geographers  make  the  Pa- 
lus  Masotis  a  part  of  the  Euxine  ;  more  com- 
monly, however,  it  is  considered  as  a  distinct 
sea.  vid.  Mediterraneum  Mare,  where  the 
overflow  of  the  Euxine,  and  its  early  com- 
munication with  the  Caspian,  will  be  con- 
sidered.] Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  13, 1.  4,  el.  4,  v. 
5A.—Slrab.  2,  kc.—Mela,  1,  c.  1.  Plin.  S.- 
Herodof.  4.  c.  8.5. 
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ExAGowus,  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  in 
Cyprus  who  came  to  Rome,  and  talked  so 
much  of  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  &r- 
that  the  consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  vessel  full  of  serpents.  These  veno- 
mous creatures,  so  far  from  hurting  him,  ca- 
ressed him,  and  harmlessly  licked  him  with 
their  tongues.     Plin.  28,  c  3. 

[ExAMP^us.  a  fountain,  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  flows  into  the  Hypanis,  where 


this  river  is  four  days' journey  from  the  sea, 
and  renders  its  waters  bitter,  which  before 
were  sweet.  Herodotus  places  this  fountai  i 
in  the  country  of  the  ploughing  Scythiani, 
and  of  the  Alazones.  It  takes,  he  adds,  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  springs,  which,  in 
the  Scythian  tongue,  is  f]xampseus,  corres- 
ponding in  Greek,  to  bgs*  ccTo/,  or,  the  sacred 
nays.     Hfrod-  4,  c.  52.] 
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FaBARIA,  festivals  at  Rome  [on  the  Ca- 
lends of  June,]  in  honour  of  Carna,  wife  of 
Janus,  when  beans  (fabce),  [being  then  first 
ripe,]  were  presented  as  an  oblation. 

Fabaris,  now  Far/a,  a  river  of  Italy,  in 
the  territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also 
Farfarus.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.334.— Firo-.  ^n. 
7,  v.  715 

Faeia  lex,  de  ambiiu,  was  to  circum- 
scribe the  number  of  Seclntores,  or  attendants 
which  were  allowed  to  candidates  in  can- 
vassing for  some  high  office.  It  was  propos- 
ed, but  did  not  pass.  [The  Sectalores.  who 
always  attended  candidates,  were  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on 
them  at  their  houses  in  the  morning,  and  then 
went  away  ;  and  from  Jhc  Deduclores,  who 
went  down  with  them  to  the   Forum,   and 

Campus    Martius.] [There  was  another 

law  of  the  same  name,  enacted  ag.iinst  kid- 
napping, or  stealing  away  and  retaining  free- 
men or  slaves.  The  punishment  of  this  of- 
fence, at  first,  was  a  fine,  but  afterwards,  to 
be  sent  to  the  mines;  and  for  buying  or  sell- 
ing a  free-born  citizen,  death.] 

Fabii,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at 
Rome,  who  derived  their  name  from  faba,  a 
bean,  because  some  of  their  ancestors  culti- 
vated this  pulse.  [Others  make  the  name 
to  have  been  originally  Fodii,  on  account  of 
their  catching  wild  beasts  by  means  of  "pits," 
a  pit  in  Latin  being  fovea,  from  fodcre,  to  dig. 
Festus  writes  the  name  Fovii,  and  explains 
the  allusion  to  fovea  differently.]  They  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  Fabius,a  supposed 
son  of  Hercules  by  an  Italian  nymph;  and 
they  were  once  so  numerous  that  they  took 
upon  themselves  to  wage  war  with  the  Veien- 
tes.  They  came  to  a  general  engagement 
near  the  Cremera,  m  which  all  the  family, 
consisting  of  306  men,  were  totally  slain,  B. 
('.477.  There  only  remained  one,  whose 
tender  age  detained  him  at  R.ome,  and  from 
him  arose  the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following 
ages.  The  family  was  divided  into  six  dif- 
ferent branches,  the. 4m6us/i, the  Maximi,  the 
Fibulam,  the  Buleones,  the  Dorsnnes,  and 
the  Piclores;  the  three  first  of  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Roman  history,  but 
the  others  seldom.  Dionys.  9,  c.  5. — Liv.  2, 
c.  46,  &c.— F,V.  l,c.  2 — Ovid.  Trist.'2,v. 
235.— P'jrg.  Mn.  6,  v.  845. 

Fabius,  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  the  first 
of  the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  surname  of 
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Maximus,  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  po- 
pulace at  elections.  He  was  master  of 
horse,  and  his  victories  over  the  Samnites  in 
that  capacity  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  because 
he  engaged  the  enemy  without  the  command 
of  the  dictator.  He  was  five  times  consul, 
twice  dictator,  and  once  censor.  He  triumph- 
ed over  seven  diflerent  nations  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  and  rendered  himself  il- 
lustrious by  his  patriotism. — — Rusticus,  an 
historian  in  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  was  intimate  with  Seneca,  and  the  enco- 
miums which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  st)de, 
makes  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  composi- 
tions.  Marcellinui,  an  historian  in  the  se- 
cond century. Q.  Maximus,  a  celebrat- 
ed Roman,  first  surnamed  Firrucosus,  from 
a  wart  on  his  lip,  and  Agnicula,  from  his  in- 
offensive manners.  From  a  dull  and  un- 
promising childhood  he  burst  into  dneds 
of  valour  and  heroism,  and  was  gradually 
raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  ofiices  of  the 
state.  In  his  first  consulship,  he  obtained  a 
pictory  over  liiguria,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Thrasy menus,  occasioned  his  election  t  >  the 
dictatorship.  In  this  important  office  he  be- 
gan to  oppose  Annibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in 
the  open  field  like  his  predecessors,  but  he 
continually  harassed  his  army  by  counter- 
marches and  ambuscades,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Cunctator  or  delaynr. 
Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the 
Roman  armies  gave  offence  to  some,  and  Fa- 
bius was  even  accused  of  co  -ardice.  He, 
however,  still  pursued  the  same  measures 
which  prudence  and  reflection  seemed  to  dic- 
tate as  most  salutary  to  Rome,  and  he  pa- 
tiently bore  to  see  his  master  of  horse  raised 
to  share  the  dictatorial  dignity  with  himself, 
by  means  of  his  enemies  at  home.  When 
he  had  laid  down  hi:-  office  of  dictator,  his 
successors  for  a  while  followed  his  plan  ;  but 
the  rashness  of  Varro,  and  his  contempt  for 
tl^e  operations  of  Fabius,  occasioned  the  fatal 
battle  of  Cannfc.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Cd,n- 
^  nje,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Carthaginian 
enemy  observed  that  Fabius  was  the  Annibal 
bi  Rome.  When  he  had  made  an  agreement 
with  Annibal  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives, 
which  was  totally  disapproved  by  the  Roman 
senate,  he  sold  alibis  estates  to  pay  the  money, 
rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the  enemy. 
The  bold  proposal  of  young  Scipio  to  go  and 
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carry  the  war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  wus  re 
jected  by  Fabius  as  chimerical  and  danger- 
ous. [The  opposition  of  Fabius  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  another  cause,  and  to  have  beiu 
the  result  of  envious  feelings.  Plutarch  con- 
fesses this.]  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see 
the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  mea.'^ures 
which  he  treate  1  with  contempt  and  heard 
with  indignation.  He  died  in  the  100th  year 
of  his  age,  aftei'  he  had  been  five  times  consul, 
and  twice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  The  Ro- 
mans were  so  sensible  of  his  great  merit  an 
services,  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.     Plu/.  in 

vita. — Flor.  2,  c.  U. — Liv. — Polyb. His  son 

bore  the  same  name,  and  showed  himself 
Worthy  of  his  noble  father's  virtues.  During 
his  consulship  he  received  a  visit  from  his 
father  on  horseback  in  the  camp  :  the  son  or- 
dered the  father  to  dismount,  and  the  old  man 
cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  son  and  say- 
ing, I  wished  to  know  whether  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  consul.  He  died  before  his 
father,  and  the  Cuuctator,  with  the  modera- 
tion of  a  philosopher,  delivered  a  funeral  ora 
tion  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son.     Plul.  in 

Fabio. Pictor,  the  first  Roman  who  wrote 

an  historical  account  of  his  country.  [This 
histcian,  called  by  Livy  Scriplorum  anti- 
quiisimus,  appears  to  have  been  wretchedly 
qualified  for  the  labour  he  had  under 
taken  either  in  point  of  judgment,  fidelity,  or 
research  ;  and  to  his  carelessness  and  inar 
curacy,  more  than  even  to  the  loss  of  monu- 
ments, may  be  attributed  the  painful  uncer 
tainty  which  to  this  day  han.s  over  the  early 
ages  of  Roman  history.  Fabius  lived  m  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  family  re- 
ceived its  cOfrnome  '  fr,>mCaius  Fabius,  who. 
having  resirled  id  Etru'ia,  and  there  acquir- 
ed some  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  painted 
with  figures  the  temple  of  Salits,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  450.  The  historian  was  grand- 
son of  the  paiuter.  He  served  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  oi 
Thrasymene.  After  the  defeat  at  Cannae  he 
was  sent  by  the  senate  to  enquire  from  the 
oracle  of  D'^iphi,  what  would  be  the  issue  i 
the  war,  and  to  learn  by  what  supplication 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  might  be  appeased 
His  annals  commeiiced  with  the  foundation 
of  vhe  city  and  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and 
brought  down  the  series  of  Roman  affau's  t 
the  author's  own'time,  that  is.  to  the  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  We  are  informed  by 
Diouysius  of  Halicarnassus.  that  for  the 
great  proportion  of  the  events  which  pre 
ceded  his  own  age,  Fabius  Pictor  liad  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  vulgar  tr.idition.  He  pro- 
bably found  that  if  he  had  confined  himself 
to  what  was  certain  in  these  early  times,  his 
history  would  have  become  dry,  insipid,  and 
incom|dete.  This  may  have  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  fables  which  the  Greek  historian 
had  invented  concerning  the  origin  of  Ptome, 
and  to  insert  whatever  he  found  in  family 
traditions,  however  contradictory  or  uncer- 
tain. Dionysius  has  also  given  us  manv  ex- 
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amples  of  his  improbable  narratives,  his  in- 
consistencies, his  negligence  in  investigating 
the  truth  of  what  he  relates  as  facts,  and  his 
inaccuracy  in  chronology.  In  particular,  as 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Romu- 
iu.s.  Fabius  followed  an  obscure  Greek  au- 
thor, Diodes  the  Peparethian,  in  his  account 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  from  this 
tainted  source  have  flowed  all  the  stories 
concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal,  the  Wolf,  Ro- 
mulus, and  Remus.  He  is  even  guilty  of 
maccurateand  prejudiced  statements  in  rela- 
tion to  the  afltairs  of  his  own  time;  and  Poly- 
bius,  who  flourished  shortly  after  those  times, 
and  was  at  pains  to  inform  himself  accurate- 
ly concerning  all  the  events  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  apologises  for  quoting  Fabius  on 
one  occasion,  as  an  authority,  and  atthe  same 
time  strong] y"expresses  his  opinion  of  his  vio- 
lations of  truth  and  gross  inconsistencies. 
The  account  here  given  of  this  writer  is 
rather  confirmed  by  the  few  fragments  that 
remain  of  his  work,  which  are  trifling  and 
childish  in  the  extreme.  Dion.  Hal.  7. — 
Plutarch,  in  vita  Romuli. — Polyb.  3,  c.  9. — 
Dunlops  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  Vol.  1,  p.  117.  ef 

seqq.^ ^■  Roman  consul,  surnamed  Am- 

bustus,  because  he  was  struck  with  lightning. 

A  Roman,  surnamed  Allobrogicus,  from 

his  victory  over  the  AUobroges,  &c.  Flor- 
2,  c.  17. 

Fabricius,  a  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
■Vero.  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and 
defaming  the  senators.  His  works  wereburnt 

by  order  of  Nero. Caius  Luscinus,  a  •  ele- 

brated  Roman,  who,  in  hi?  first  consulship  ob- 
tained several  victories  over  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians.and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
rhe  riches  which  were  acquired  in  those  bat- 
tles were  immense;  the  soldiers  were  liberal- 
ly rewarded  by  the  consul,  and  the  treasury 
was  enriched  with  400  talents.  Two  years 
after,  F.ibricius  went  as  ambassador  to  Pyr- 
rbus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the  presents 
ind  heard  with  indignation  the  offers  which 
might  hHve  corruptrd  the  fidelity  of  a  less 
irtuous,  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occasion  to 
admire  the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius  ;  but  his 
astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awakened 
when  he  opposed  him  in  the  field  of  battle, 
..nd  wnen  b«=  saw  him  make  a  discovery  of 
the  perfidious  ofier  of  his  fhysi'-ian,  who 
■ledged  himself  to  the  Roman  general  lor  a 
urn  of  money  to  poison  his  royal  master.  To 
•  his  greatness  of  soul  were  added  the  most 
consummate  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
ind  the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners.  Fa- 
bricius never  usrd  rich  plate  at  his  table  :  a 
mall  salt-cellar,  whose  feet  were  of  hnrn,  was 
the  only  silver  vessel  which  appeared  in  his 
house.  This  contempt  of  luxury  and  useless 
ornaments  Fabricius  wished  to  inspire  among 
the  people  ;  and  during  hi?  censorship  he  ba- 
nished from  the  senate  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
.vho  had  been  twice  consul  and  dictator,  be- 
cause he  |;ept  in  his  house  more  than  tea 
pounds  weight  of  silver  plate.  Such  were  the 
manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  who 
observe<l,  that  he  wished  rather  to  comman''^ 
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those  that  had  money  than  possess  it  himself. 
He  lived  and  died  in  the  greatest  poverty.  His 
body  was  buried  atthe  public  charge,  and  the 
Roman  people  were  obliged  to  give  a  dowry 
to  his  two  daughters  when  they  had  arrived 
to  marriageable  years,  f'al.  Max.  2,  c.  9, 1 
4,  c.  4. — Flor.   1,  c.    Hi. — Clc.  3,  rfe   OJic. — 

Plut.  in.  Pyrrh.—  FLrg.  .^n  6,  v.  844. A 

bridge  at  Rome,  built  by  the  consul  Fabricius 
over  the  Tiber.     H.orat.  2,  Utr.  3,  v.  36. 

FjEsdi..^,  [now  Fiisoli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Eiruria,  north-east  of  Etruria,  wlieace  it  is 
.said  the  Augurs  passed  to  Rome.  Catiline 
made  it  a  place  of  arms.  The  Goths,  when 
they  entered  Italy  under  the  consulate  of 
Stilico  and  Aurelian,  \.  D.400,  were  defeat- 
ed in  its  vicinity.)  Cir.  Mar.  24. — Ilcil.  3, 
V,  470. — Sallust.  Cat.  27. 

Fai.cidia  i.ex,  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Falcidius,  A.  U.  C  713,  [that  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  tlie  fourth  part  of  his 
fortune  to  the  person  whom  he  named  his 
heir.] 

Faleria,  a  town  of  Picanum,  now  Falle- 
rona,  of  which  liie  inhabitants  were  called 
P"'alerienses.     PI  in.  3,  c.  13. 

Falerii,  (or  iuiiu)  now  Falari,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  called 
Falisci.  The  Roniaas  borrowed  some  of  their 
laws  from  Falerii.  The  place  was  famous 
for  its  pastures,  and  for  a  peculiar  sort  of 
sausage,  ind.  Falisci.  Martial.  4,  ep.  46. — ■ 
Liv.  10,  c.  12  and  16.— -Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  84. 
Pont.  4,  el.  8,  v.  41.— Ca^o  R.  R.  4  and  14. 
Servius  in  Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  695.— Ptin.  3, 
c.  5. 

Faler\c7S,  [a  part  of  Italy  famed  for  its 
wine.  P''ew  portions  of  the  Italian  peninsu- 
la were  unfriendly  to  the  vine,  but  it  flourish- 
ed most  in  that  tract  of  the  S.  \V.  coast  to 
which,  from  its  extraordinary  fertility  and 
delightful  climate,  the  name  of  Campania 
Felix  was  given.  Some  doubt  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  appellation  seems  to  exist, 
but  Pliny  and  Strabo  confine  it  to  the  level 
country  reaching  from  Sinuessa  to  the  pro- 
montory o{  Sorre7ilo,  and  including  the  Cam- 
pi  Laborini,  from  whence  the  present  name 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro  has  arisen.  In  ancient 
times,  indeed,  the  hills  by  which  the  surface 
is  diversified  seem  to  have  been  one  conti- 
nued vineyard.  Falernus  is  spoken  of  by 
Florus  as  a  mountain,  and  Martial  describes 
it  under  the  same  title  ;  but  Pliny,  Polybius, 
and  others  denominate  it  a  field  or  territory, 
{ager ;)  and,  as  the  best  growths  were  styled 
indiscriminately  Massicwn,  and  Falemum, 
(vinuin,)  it  is  thought  that  Massicus  was  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  hills  which  arose 
from  the  Falernian  plain.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  choicest  wines  were  produced 
on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  commence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ancient  Sinuessa,  and  extend  to  a  consider- 
able distance  inland,  and  which  may  have 
taken  their  general  name  from  the  town  or 
district  of  Falernus :  but  the  most  conspicu- 
ous or  the  best  exposed  among  them  may 
havB  been  the  Massic,  and,  as  in  process  of 
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time  several  inferior  growths  were  confound- 
ed under  the  common  denomination  of  Fa- 
lernian, correct  writers  would  choose  that 
epithet  which  most  accurately  denoted  the 
finest  vintage.  If  we  are  to  judge,  however, 
by  the  analogy  of  modern  names,  the  ques- 
tion of  locality  will  be  quickly  decided,  as 
the  mountain  which  is  generally  allowed  to 
point  to  the  site  of  ancient  Sinuessa  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Massico.  Pli- 
ny's account  of  the  wines  of  Campania  is  the 
most  circumstantial,  {Plin.  JV.  H.  14,  6,) 
"  Augustus  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
his  time,"  observes  this  writer,  "gave  the 
preference  to  the  Setine  wine  that  was  grown 
in  the  vineyards  above  Forum  Appii,  as  be- 
ing of  all  kinds  the  least  calculated  to  injure 
the  stomach.  Formerly  the  Cacuban  wine, 
which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes  of  Amy- 
cite,  were  most  esteemed,  but  it  has  lost  its 
repute  through  the  negligence  of  the  growers, 
and  partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  the 
vineyards  which  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  navigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from 
Avernus  to  Ostia.  The  second  rank  used  to 
be  assigned  to  the  growths  of  the  Falernian 
territory,  and  among  them  chiefly  to  the 
Faiistianum.  The  territory  of  Falernus  be- 
gins fiom  the  Campanian  bridge,  on  the  left 
hand,  as  you  go  to  Urbana.  The  Faustian 
vineyards  are  situate  about  4  miles  from  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedije,  which  vil- 
lage is  six  miles  from  Sinuessa.  The  wines 
produced  on  this  soil  owe  their  celebrity  to 
the  great  care  and  atleution  bestowed  on 
their  manufacture;  but  latterly  they  have 
somewhat  degenerated,  owing  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  farmers,  who  are  usually  more  intent 
upon  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their 
vintage.  They  continue,  however,  in  the 
greatest  esteem,  and  are  perhaps  the  strong- 
est of  all  wines,  as  they  burn  when  approach- 
ed by  a  flame.  There  are  three  kinds,  the 
dry,  the  light,  and  sweet  Falernian.  The 
grapes  of  which  the  wine  is  made  are  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste."  From  this  and  other 
accounts  it  appears  that  the  Falernian  wine 
was  strong  and  durable :  so  rough  in  its  re- 
cent state  as  not  to  be  drunk  with  pleasure, 
and  requiring  to  be  kept  many  years  before 
it  grew  mellow.  Horace  calls  it  a  fiery  wine  ; 
Persius,  indomituin,  i.  e.  possessing  very  heady 
qualities.  According  to  Galen,  the  best  was 
that  from  10  to  20  years;  after  this  period  it 
became  bitter.  Among  the  wines  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  Kcres  and  Madeira  most  closely  ap- 
proximate to  the  Falernian  of  old,  though 
the  diflTerence  is  still  very  considerable,  since 
the  ancient  wines  of  Italy  and  Greece  were 
usually  mixed  with  certain  quantities  of 
pitch,  aromatic  herbs,  sea-water,  &c.  which 
must  have  commuuic.ted  to  them  a  taste 
that  we  at  least  would  consider  very  unpala- 
table. Among  the  ancient,  and  especially 
the  Greek  wines,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  an  age  of  more  than  20  years  to  leave  no- 
thiu"  in  the  vessel  but  a  thick  and  bitter 
mixture,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  substances 
with  which  the  wine  had  b.e^n  meclica'^fid, 
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We  have  an  exceptioo,  however,  to  this  in 
the  wine  made  in  Italy  during  the  cousuhhip 
of  Opimius,  A.  U.  633,  wliich  was  to  be  met 
with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  nearly  200  years 
after.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  that  vintage,  since  we 
are  informed  that  inconscqueuce  of  the  great 
warmth  of  the  summer  in  that  year,  all  the 
productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  perfectinn.  rid.  Cacubiis 
ager. — Hendersoii  s  History  of  ancient  and 
modern  wines.^  lav.  22,  c.  14. — Martial. 
12,  ep.  5l.—Virg.  G.  2,  v.  m.— Moral.  1.  od. 
20,  V.  10.  2  Sat.  4,  v.  lo.—Slrab.  o—Flor. 
],c.  15. 

FalIsci,  a  people  of  Etruria.  When  they 
were  besieged  by  Camillus,  a  schoolmaster 
went  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  with  his  pu- 
pils, and  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  enemy,  that  by  such  a  possession  he 
might  easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrender. 
Camillus  heard  the  proposal  with  indignation, 
and  ordered  the  man  to  be  stripped  naked 
and  whipped  back  to  the  town  by  those  whom 
his  perfidy  wished  to  betray.  This  instance 
of  generosity  operated  upon  the  people  so 
powerfully  that  they  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans.    Pint,  in  Camil. 

FAHScrs  Gratius.     vid.  Gralius. 
Fama,  (fame)  was  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally  re 
presented  blowing  a  trumpet,  &c.     67a/.  6, 
Theb.  427, 

Fannia  lex,  de  Sumptibus,  [enacted  A. 
U.  588.  It  limited  the  expenses  of  one  day, 
at  festivals,  to  100  asses,  whence  the  law  is 
called  by  Lucilius,  Centussis ;  on  ten  other 
days  every  month,  to  30,  and  on  all  other 
days  to  10  asses :  also  that  no  other  fowl 
should  be  served  up,  except  one  hen,  and  that 
not  fattened  for  the  purpose.] 

Fannii,  two  orators  of  whom  Cicero 
speaks  in  Brut. 

Fannius,  an  inferior  poet  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race because  his  poems  and  picture  were  con- 
secrated in  the  library  of  Apollo,  on  Mount 
Palatine  at  Rome,  as  it  was  then  usual  for 
such  as  possessed  merit,     Horat.  1,  Sal.  4,  v 

21. Caius,  an  author  in   Trajan's   reign, 

the  loss  of  whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of 
Nero  is  greatly  regretted. 

Farfarus,  [now  the  Far/a,  a  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  falling  into  the  Tiber 
above  Capena.  It  is  called  also  the  Farba 
ris.]     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  330. 

Fauna,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  daugh- 
ter of  Picus,  and  originally  called  Marica. 
Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the 
name  of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futu- 
rity that  of  Fatua  and  Fatidica.  It  is  said 
that  she  neve  r  saw  a  man  after  her  marriage 
with  Faunus,  and  that  her  uncommon  chas- 
tity occasioned  her  being  ranked  among  the 
gods  after  death.  She  is  the  same,  according 
to  some,  as  Bona  Mater.  Some  mythologi?ts 
<t.ccuse  her  of  drunkenness,  and  say  that  she 
expired  under  the  blows  of  her  husband,  for 
an  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Virg.  ^n-  7,  v. 
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47,   &c. —  Varro. — Justin.    43,  c.   1.      \vid. 
Banier's  Mythology,  vol.  1,  540—2,  5D9.] 

P'aunalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Faunus. 

Fauni,  certain  deitifs  of  the  country,  re- 
presented as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of 
goats,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human.  They 
were  called  satyrs  by  the  Greeks.  The  pea- 
sants oll'ered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great 
.-olemnity.  [The  Fauni  presided  over  the 
fields,  the  Satyrs  inhabited  woody  plains, 
the  Sylvani  woods  on  the  mountains.]  Virg. 
G.  1,  v.  \0.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  392. 

Faunus. a  son  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.  C.  His 
bravery  as  well  as  wisdom  have  given  rise  to 
the  tradition  that  he  was  son  of  Mars.  He 
raised  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan, 
called  by  the  Latins  Lupercus,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  hill,  and  he  exercised  hospitality 
towards  strangers  with  a  liberal  hand.  His 
great  popularity,  and  his  fondness  for  agricul- 
ture, made  his  subjects  revere  him  as  one  of 
their  country  deities  afterdeath.  He  wasre- 
presented  with  all  the  equipage  of  the  satyrs, 
and  was  consulted  to  give  oracles.  Dionys. 
1,  c.l.—Virg.  j^n.T,  v.  47,1.  8,  v.  314, 1. 10, 
V.  55. — Horat.  l,od.  17. 

FavorInus,  [a  celebrated  Platonic  philo- 
sopher who  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  was  born  at  Arelate 
in  Gaul,  and  studied  under  Dio  Chrysostom. 
He  was  himself  profoundly  skilled  in  philo- 
sophy, and  wrote  numerous  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  taught  with  much  reputation  at 
Rome  and  at  Athens.] 

Fausta,  a  daughter  of  Sylla,  &c.     Horat. 

1.  Sat.  2,  V.  6t The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Constantine,  disgraced  for  her  cruelties  and 
vices. 

Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
nius,  famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Her 
daughter,  of  the  same  name,  blessed  with 
beauty,  liveliness,  and  wit,  became  the  most 
abandoned  of  her  sex.  She  married  M.  Au- 
relius. 

Faustijlus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  ex- 
pose Romulus  and  Remus.  He  privately 
brought  them  up  at  Rome.  Liv.  1,  c.  4. — 
Juslin-  43,  c.  2.—Pl»t.  in  Rom. 

[Februalia,  afeastat  Rome  of  purification 
and  atonement,  in  the  month  of  February  :  it 
continued  for  12  days.  The  month  of  Febru- 
ary, which,  together  with  January,  was  added 
by  Numa  to  the  10  ir.onths  constituting  the 
year  of  Romulus,  derived  its  name  from  this 
general  expiatory  festival,  the  people  being 
then  purified  (februati)  from  the  sins  of  the 
whole  year.] 

Feci.u-es,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome, 
employed  in  declaring  war  and  making  peace. 
When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  in- 
jured, one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  em- 
powered to  demand  redress,  and  after  the  al- 
lowance of  33  days  to  consider  the  matter, 
war  was  declared  if  submissions  were  not 
made,  and  the  Fecialis  hurled  a  bloody  spear 
into  the  territories  of  the  enemy  in  proof  of 
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intended  hostilities.  [Afterwards,  when  the 
empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  were  carried 
on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  wa- 
performed  in  a  certain  field  near  the  city, 
which  was  called  .;%/;?•  Iiosiilis.  Thus,  Au- 
gustus declared  war,  professedly  against  Cleo- 
patra, but  in  reality  against  Antony.  So  also 
Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  lo  war 
against  the  Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from 
the  temple  of  Bellona  into  the  ai^er  hostilis.'\ 
Felix,  M.  Antonius,  a  freed  man  of 
Claudius  Caesar,  made  governor  of  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by  Sue- 
tonius the  husband  of  three  queens,  as  he 
married  the  two  Drusillae,  one  grand  daugh- 
ter of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  other 
a  Jewish  princess,  sister  of  Agrippa.  The 
name  of  his  third  wife  is  unknown.  Suei.  in 
CI.  18.— Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  14. 

Feltria,  a  town  of  Italy  at  the  north  of 
Venice,  [now  Fcllri.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  small  Rhietian  community  called  Fel- 
trini.] 

Feralia,  [a  festival  at  Rome  to  the  Dii 
Manes,  on  the  21st  of  February,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  on  the  I7th.  Feslus  derives  the 
%vord  from  /ero,  on  account  of  a  repast  car- 
ried (o  the  sepulchres  of  relations  and  friend.- 
on  that  occasion,  or  from  ferro,oa  account  of 
the  victims  sacrificed.  Vojsius  ol)serves  that 
the  Romans  termed  death  fera,  cruel,  and 
that  the  word  feralia  might  arise  thence.]  It 
continued  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de 
ceased,  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  shut.  [Friends 
and  relat  ions  also  kept  after  the  celebration 
a  feast  of  peace  and  love,  for  settling  diffe- 
rences and  quarrels  among  one  another,  if 
any  such  existed.]  It  was  universally  be- 
lieved that  the  manes  of  their  departed 
friends  came  and  hovered  over  their  graves, 
and  feasted  upon  the  provisions  that  the  hand 
of  piety  and  affection  had  procured  for  them 
Their  punishment  in  the  infernal  regions  was 
also  suspended,  and  during  that  time  they 
enjoyed  rest  and  liberty. 

FerentInum,  a  town  of  the  Hernici, 
south-east  of  Anagina.]  Sil.  8,  v.  394. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  50,  1.  9,  c.  43  and  44. 

Ferentum,  or  Forentum,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  [south-east  of  Venusia,]  now  Foren- 
za.  Horat.3,od.  4,  v.  \5.—Liv.  9,  c.  16 
and  20. 

Feretrius,  [an  appellation  of  Jupiter 
among  the  Romaas,  who  was  so  called  from 
the  fereirum,  a  frame  supporting  the  spolia 
0/7 ima,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  by  Romulus  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Caeninenses  and  death  of 
their  king.  This  derivation,  however,  is  op- 
posed by  some,  who  think  it  better  to  de- 
rive the  term  from  the  Latin /erij-e,  to  smite. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Plutarch,  and  he  adds 
that  Romulus  had  prayed  to  Jupiter  that  he 
might  have  power  to  smite  his  adversary  and 
kill  him.  Dacier,  however,  thinks  that  the 
verb /erire  was  not  used  at  so  early  a  period 
by  the  Romans.  If  this  be  so,  the  name  might 
have  come  from  ferre,  to  carrv,  because  Ro- 


mulus had  himself  carried  the  spoils  to  the 
temple  ol  Jupiter,  or  still  more  probably, 
from  the  Greek  ^sgfTgov,  which  Livy  calls  in 
Latin  ftrculnm,  the  same  as  fereirum.  rid. 
Spolia  Opima.  Liv.  1,  c.  10. — Plut.  hi  Rom. 
—C.JVep.  in  All.  20.] 

Feri^.  Latins, or  J^atin  holidays,  institut- 
ed by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal 
magistrates  of  47  towns  in  Lalium  usually  as- 
sembled on  the  Alban  mount,  near  Rome, 
where  they  altogether  with  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates offered  a  bull  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  of 
which  they  carried  home  some  part  after  the 
immolation,  after  they  had  sworn  mutual 
friendship  and  alliance.  It  continued  but 
one  day  originally,  but  in  process  of  time  four 
days  were  dedicated  to  its  celebration,  Dio- 
nys.  ILil.A,  c.  49.— C/c.  Ep.  G.—Liv.  21,  &:c. 
The  feria;  among  the  Romans  were  certain 
days  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and 
during  that  lime  it  was  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  work.  They  were  either  public  or 
private.  The  public  were  of  four  different 
kinds.  The  ftria;  slatiriic  were  certain  im- 
moveable days  always  marked  in  the  calen- 
dar, and  observed  by  tlic  whole  city  with 
much  festivity  and  (lublic  rejoicing.  The 
feria  concepiiio'  were  moveable  feasts,  and 
the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  was 
always  previously  fixed  by  the  magistrates 
or  priests.  Among  these  were  the  feria  La- 
tiiice,  which  were  first  established  by  Tar- 
quin, and  observed  by  the  consuls  regularly 
before  they  set  out  for  the  provinces  ;  the 
Compilaliu,  &c.  The  ferice.  iinpfralivm  were 
appointed  only  by  the  command  of  the  con- 
sul, dictator,  or  prajtor,  as  a  public  rejoicing 
for  some  important  victory  gained  over  the 
enemy  of  Rome.  Ihc  feria:  Kimdinae  were 
regular  d:iys,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
country  and  neighbouring  towns  assembled 
tojether  and  exposed   their  respective   com- 

odities  to  sale.  Tliey  were  called  Nundi- 
Dae  because  kept  every  ninth  day.  The  fc- 
rim  privatcE  were  observed  only  in  families, 
in  commemoration  of  birth-days,  marriages, 
funerals,  and  the  like.  The  days  on  which 
the  ferice  were  observed  were  called  by  the 
Rouians/e4/i  dies,  because  dedicated  to  mirth, 
relaxation,  and  festivity.  [The  term /er«(E  is 
derived,  according  to  some,  from  the  Greek, 
(6g*/  ())MS^:f(),  dies  sacri.,  holy  days.] 

FeronIa,  [according  to  Servius,  the  pa- 
troness of  the  enfranchised  slave',  to  whom 
were  presented  many  offerings  ;  this  goddess 
being  held  in  high  veneration  through  all 
Italy.  The  name  was  derived  either  from 
fero,  to  bring  relief,  or  from  the  town  Feronia, 
near  Mount  Soracte.  Servius  supposes  her 
to  be  the  same  with  the  virgin  Juno,  and  his 
supposition  is  countenanced  by  an  ancient  in- 
scription, quoted  by  Fabretti,  and  expressed 
in  these  terms,  "  Junoni  Feron."  The  Ro- 
mans appropriated  to  this  goddess  the  care  of 
woods  and  orchards.]  She  had  a  temple 
near  Mount  Soracte.  It  was  usual  to  make  a 
yearly  sacrifice  to  her,  and  to  wash  the  face 
and  hands  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  foun- 
taia  which  flowed  near  her  temple.  It  is 
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said  that  those  who  were  filled  with  the  spiritf 
of  this  goddess  could  walk  barefooted  over 
burning  coals  without  receiving  any  injur]- 
from  the  flames.  The  goddess  had  a  temple 
and  a  grove  about  three  miles  from  Anxur, 
aud  also  another  in  the  district  of  Capena. 
Liv.  33,  c.  26.-  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  697  and  KOO. 
— Varro  dt  L.  L.  4,  c.  W.—Ital.  13.—Slrab. 
5.—IIorat.  1,  Sut.  b,  v.  24. 

Fescennia,  (iorum  or  ium,)  a  town  of 
Etruria,  [near  Falerii,]  now  Galese,  where 
the  Fescennina  verses  were  first  invented 
These  verses,  the  name  of  which  conveys  an 
idea  of  vulgar  obscenity,  were  a  sort  of  rustic 
dialogue  spoken  extempore,  in  which  the  ac 
tors  exposed  before  their  audience  the  failings 
and  vices  of  their  adversaries,  and  by  a  sati- 
rical humour  and  merriment  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  laughter  of  the  company.  They 
were  often  repeated  at  nuptials,  and  many 
lascivious  expressions  were  used  for  the  gene- 
ral diversion,  as  also  at  harvest-home,  when 
gestures  were  made  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
the  unpolished  verses  that  were  used.  They 
were  proscribed  by  Augustus  as  of  immoral 
tendency.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. —  V-irg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
G95.—Horat.  2,  ep.  l,v.  145. 

Fesul^,  Ivid.  Fffisula;.] 

Festus,  [Pompeius,  a  well  known  gram- 
marian, but  of  what  particular  age  has  never 
been  ascertained.  He  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  Verrius  Flaccus,  De  P'erborum  signijica- 
lione.  Scaliger  pronounces  this  one  of  the 
most  useful  books  connected  with  the  Latin 
language.  It  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. One  of  the  best  is  that  by  Dacier  in 
Usuin  Delphini.      Paris,  1681,  4to.] 

FiRRENus,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Ijiris  through  Cicero's  farm  at  Arpinum.  Sil. 
8,  v.  400.— Cic.  Leg.  2,  c.  1 . 

FiouLEA  or  FicuLNEA,  a  town  of  Latium 
beyond  Mount  Sacer  at  the  north  of  Rome. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  there,  aud  the  road  ^hat 
led  to  the  town  was  called  Ficubiensis,  after- 
wards JVo/?te7j/«?ia  Via-  Cic.  12.  ^^It.  34. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  38,  1.  3,  c.  52. 

FlDK^A,  [a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Tiber,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sal)ines,  lying  "north  of 
P»,ome,  andsouth-e:\st  of  Veii.  It  was  found- 
ed by  an  Alban  colony,  and  was  finally  reduc- 
ed under  the  Roman  power,  A.  U,  C.  327,  by 
the  dictator, Mamercus  .ilimilius.]  k'irg.  IMn. 
6,  V.  773. — Juv.  1,  V.  44.— Liy.  1,  c.  14,  15, 
and  27, 1.  2,  c.  9, 1-  4,  c.  17  and  21. 

Fides,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and 
honesty,  worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Numa 
was  the  first  who  paid  her  divine  honours. 

FiDius  Dius,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Ro- 
mans generally  swore.  lie  was  also  called 
Sancus  or  Sanctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was 
solemnly  addrjssed  in  prayers  the  5th  of  June, 
which  was  yearly  consecrated  to  his  service. 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  Hercules.  [The  ex- 
pression Me  diusjidius,  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Roman  classics,  has  been  vari- 
ously explained.  Festus  xa'AkesdiusJidins  io 
be  put  for  Ajof,  films,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  i.  e. 
Hercules ;  he  cites  at  the  same  time  other 
opinions,  as  that  is  the  same  with  swearing  per 
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divijidem  or  per  dtund  Icmporis,  i.  e.  dieiji- 
dem.  It  is  simplest,  however,  to  make  the 
phrase  equivalent  to  Dtusjidei  ]  Ovid.  Fast. 
6.  V.  213— Far/ 0  de  L.L.  5,  c.  \0.—Diomis. 
Ha/.  2  and  9. 

FiRMUM,  [now  Fenno,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
below  Ancona,  situate  neai  the  coast.  In 
the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  sent 
succours  to  the  Romans  against  Hannibu). 
It  is  now  Fcrmu.  Its  port  was  Castrum 
1  ermanum,  now  Por/o  FtrmaiLO.]  Ctc.  8, 
Alt.  V2.—Piin.  7,  c.  8. —  VaUeius,  \ ,  c.  14. 

M.  FiRMius,  a  powerful  native  of  .Seleu- 
cia,  who  proclaimed  hi<.-self  emperor,  aud 
was  at  last  conquered  by  Aurelian. 

[FiscF.Li.rs,  now  Monte  Fiscalo,  a  moun- 
tain of  Italy,  en  the  borders  of  Picenum  and 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  above  Nursia.] 

Flacci's,  Valekius,  a  Roman  poet  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  died 
at  an  early  age  inthetime  of  Domitian.  From 
an  epigram  in  Martial  it  would  seem  that  he 
was  in  no  affluent  condition  ;  for  he  advises 
him  as  a  friend  to  quit  the  service  of  the  Mu- 
ses for  the  more  lucrative  pursuits  of  the 
forum.  The  work  on  which  his  fame  as  a 
poet  rests  is  entitled  Argonaulicon,  in  eigh  t 
books.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  poem 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius  on  the  same  subject, 
and  may  rank  among  the  most  respectable  of 
the  Latin  epics  afte;  the  .Sineid,  the  manner 
and  style  of  which  it  aims  at  copyicg.  It 
contains  sublime  and  splendid  passages,  and 
is  free  from  the  bombast  and  extravagance  of 
the  second  race  of  Latin  poets  :  but  it  is  in 
general  deficient  in  poetical  spirit,  and  is 
likewise  wanting  in  plan  and  contrivance. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Burmaun,  Leid. 
1724,  4to.  and  of  Harles,  Jlltenb.  1781,  8vo.] 

Verrius,  a  grammarian,  tutor  to  the  two 

grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  supposed  author 

of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  [rirf.  Festus.] 

A  name  of  Horace,     lid.  Horatius. 

Flaminia  Lex,  agraria,  by  C.  Flaminius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  525.  It  required  that 
the  lands  of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Galli 
Senones  had  been  expelled,  should  be  divided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

Fi.AMiNiA  VIA,  a  celebrated  road  which 
led  from  Rome  to  Ariminum.  It  received  its 
name  from  Flaminius,  who  built  it,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus  against 

Annibal. A  gate  of  Rome  opening  to  the 

same  road,  now  del popolo. 

C.  Flaminius,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  tur- 
bulent disposition,  whowasdrawn  into  a  bat- 
tle near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  ar- 
tifice of  Annibal.  He  was  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement with  an  immense  number  of  Ro- 
mans, B.  C.217.  The  conqueror  wished  to 
give  a  burial  to  his  body,  but  it  was  not  found 
in  the  heaps  of  slain.  While  tribune  of  the 
people,  he  proposed  an  Agrarian  law  against 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  of  the  senate,  aud  of 
his  own  father.  Cic.  de.  Inv.  2,  c.  17. — Liv. 
22,  c.  3,  Sic.—Polyb.—Flor.  2,  c.  Q.—Fal. 
Max.  1,  c.  6. 

T.  Q.  Flaminius  or  FlaminInus,  a  ce- 
lebrated Roman,  raised    to   the   consulship. 
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A.  U.  C.  556.  He  was  trained  in  the  art  of 
■war  against  Anuibal,  und  he  showed  himself 
cap  able  in  every  respect  to  discharge  with  bo 
nour  the  great  office  with  which  he  was  in 
trusted.  He  was  sent  at  the  hend  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  against  Philip,  king  of  Vlacedonia 
and  in  his  expedition  ;e  met  with  uncommon 
success.  The  Greeks  gradually  declare 
Ihemsetves  his  firmest  supporters,  and  he  to 
tally  defeated  Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus. 
and  made  all  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Thessaly, 
tributary  to  the  Roman  power.  He  granted 
jieace  to  the  conquered  monarch,  and  pro- 
claimed all  Greece  free  and  independent  ai 
the  Isthmian  games.  This  celebrated  action 
procured  the  name  of  patrons  of  Greece  to 
the  Romans,  and  insensibly  paved  their  way 
to  universal  dominion.  Fl.iminius  behaved 
among  them  with  the  greatest  policy,  and  by 
Jiis  ready  compliance  with  their  national  cus- 
toms and  prejudices,  he  gained  uncommon 
popularity,  and  received  the  name  of  father 
and  deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  ambassador  to  king  Prusias,  who  had 
given  reiuge  to  Annibal.  [He  persuaded  Pru- 
sias to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  in  deli 
vering  up  Hannibal  ;  but  the  veteran  soldier 
preventeii  the  treachery  of  the  monarch  by 
taking  poison.]  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  glo- 
ry, in  which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the 
virtues  of  his  model  Scipio.     Plut.  in  vita. — 

Flor. Lucius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 

signalized  himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  senate  for  killing  a 
Gaul,  by  Cato  his  brother's  colleague  in  the 
censorship,  an  action  which  was  highly  re- 
sented by  Titus.     Plut.   in   Flam. Calp. 

Flamma,  a  tribune,  who  at  the  head  of  300 
men  saved  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily,  B.  C. 
258,  by  engaging  the  Carthaginians  and  cut- 
ting them  to  pieces. 

Flanaticus  sinus,  a  bay  in  Liburnia,  on 
the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of  Camera.  Plin. 
3,  c.  19  and  31.     [vid.  Flavona.] 

Flavia  lex,  agraria,  by  L.  Flavius,  A.  U. 
C.693,  for  the  distribution  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  lands  among  Pompcy's  soldiers. 

[Flavona,  a  consideral)le  commercial  city 
of  Liburnia,  on  the  Sinus  Flanatious.  D'An- 
ville  thinks  that  the  name  of  this  gulf  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  city.  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  Fianona.] 

Fle  vo,  [a  canal  intersecting  the  country  of 
the  Frisii,  made  by  Drusus.  This  intimeex- 
panded  to  su'.h  a  degree  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderable lake  or  lagune,  whose  issue  to  the 
sea  was  fortified  by  a  castle  bearing  the  same 
name.  This  lagune,  having  been  in  progress 
of  time  much  increased  by  the  sea,  assumed 
the  name  oi  Zuyder  Zee,  or  the  Southern  Sea; 
undofsevral channels  which  afford  entrance 
to  the  ocean,  that  named  Vlic,  indicates  the 
genuine  egress  of  the  Flevo.]  Tacit.  Awn.  2,  c. 
6, 1.  4,  V.  12.— Plin.  4,  c   \5.—Mela,  3,  c.2. 

Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gar- 
dens among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the 
Chloris  of  the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that 
she  was  originally  a  common  courtezan,  who 


left  to  the  Romans  the  immense  riches  which 
she  had  acquired  by  prostitution  and  lascivi- 
ousness  [on  condition  that  they  should  cele- 
t)rate  the  anniversary  of  her  birth-day  by 
games  and  feasts.]  She  was  worshipped  even 
among  the  Sabines  long  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  likewise  among  the  Phoceans 
who  built  Marseilles  long  before  the  existence 
of  the  capital  oi  Italy.  I'atius  was  the  first  who 
■aised  her  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is 
said  that  she  married  Zephyrus,  and  that  she 
received  from  him  the  p;ivileges  of  presiding 
over  flowers,  and  of  enjoyingprepetual  youth  ; 
[rirf.  Floralia.]  She  was  represented  as 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
the  horn  of  plenty.  [1'his  goddess  is  held  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Chloris  of  the 
Greeks.  Lactautius,  Arnobius,  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  together  with  Plutarch  and  Macro- 
bius,  advocate  the  opinion  of  Flora's  being  a 
courtezan.  Vossius,however,opposes this,  and 
makes  her  a  Sabine  goddess.  His  reasons 
are,  that  Varro  ranks  Flora  among  the  de  ties 
to  whom  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  offered 
up  vows  before  he  joined  battle  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  from  another  passage  of  the 
same  vvriter  it  appears  there  were  priests 
of  Flora,  with  sacrifices,  &c.  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Numa.  To  which  may  be  added  that 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  statue  of  this  goddess  by 
Praxiteles,  which  proves  her  worship  to  hn ve 
been  kn^wn  also  in  Greece,  whence  it  ex- 
tended to  Italy  before  the  time  of  Romulus, 
who  adopted  it  when  he  entered  into  an  union 
with  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.]  Odd.  Fast.  5, 
V.  195,  &c. —  Farro  de R.  R.  1. — Lactant.  l,c. 

20. A   celebrated  courtezan,  passionately 

loved  by  Pompey  the  Great.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  that  when  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  at  Rome  was  adorned  with  paintings, 
her  picture  was  drawn  and  placed  among  the 
rest. 

Floralia,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at 
Rome.  They  were  instituted  about  the  age 
of  Romulus, butthey  were  not  celebrated  with 
regularity  and  proper  attention  till  the  year 
U.  C.  5fi0.  They  .were  observed  yearly,  and 
exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  unbounded  li- 
centiousness. It  is  reported  that  Cato  wished 
once  to  be  present  at  the  celebration,  add  that 
when  he  saw  that  the  deference  for  his  pre- 
sence interrupted  the  feast,  he  retired,  not 
choosing  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  prostitu- 
tion of  naked  women  in  a  public  theatre.  This 
behaviour  so  captivated  the  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, that  the  venerable  senator  was  treated 
with  the  most  uncommon  applause  as  he  re- 
tired. P'nl.  Max.  2.  c.  10. —  Farro  de  L.  L. 
l.—Paterc.  c.  l.—Ptin.  18,  c.  29. 

Florentia,  [a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the 
river  Arnus,  now  Florence,  or,  as  the  Italians 
call  the  name,  Fiorenze.  It  was  a  Roman  co- 
lony, settled  during  the  Ligurian  war,  and 
intended  principally  as  a  post  of  observation, 
and  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  adjacent 
mountaineers.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged 
hy  the  settlement  of  a  part  of  Csesar's  veterans. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne.  It  first  became  powerful  as  a 
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commercial  city  in  the  middle  ages.]  Tacit. 
Ann.  1,  c.  Id.—Flor.  3,  c  2\.—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 
P^i.oRiANUS,  a  mau  who  wore  the  imperial 
purple  at  Rome  only  for  two  months,  A.  U. 
276. 

Florus,  L.  Annseus  Julius,  a  Latin  histo- 
rian of  the  same  family  which  produced  Se- 
neca and  Lucan.  [According;  to  his  own  ac- 
count he  lived  under  Trajan.  Whether  he 
was  actually  of  Spanish  origin,  or  whether  a 
native  of  Gaul,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained.] 
He  wrote  an  abridgment  of  Roman  annals  in 
four  books,  composed  in  a  florid  and  poetical 
style,  and  rather  a  panegyric  on  many  of  the 
great  actions  of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful 
and  correct  recital  of  their  history.  He  also 
■wrote  poetry,  and  entered  the  lists  against  the 
emperor  Adrian,  who  satirically  represent- 
ed him  frequenting  taverns  and  places  of 
dissipation.  The  best  editions  of  Florus  are, 
Duker's,  2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1722  and  1744, 
and  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  8vo.  Lips.  1760. 
Julius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  accom- 
panied Claudius  Nero  in  his  military  expedi- 
tious. The  poet  has  addressed  two  epistles 
to  him. 

FoNS  SoLis,  [vid.  Ammon.] 

FoNTEius   Capito,  an  intimate   friend  of 

Horace.     1  Sat.  5,  v.  32. A  Roman  who 

raised  commotions  in  Germany  after  the  death 
of  Nero       Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  7. 

Formic,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 
at  the  south  east  ot  Caieta.  It  was  ancient- 
ly the  abode  of  the  Lsestrygones,  and  it  be 
came  known  for  its  excellent  wines,  and  was 
called  Mamurrarum  urbs,  from  a  family  of 
consequence  and  opulence  whf  lived  there. 
[Its  havi  .g  been  founded  by  the  Lsestrygones 
is  all  a  fable.  The  place,  no  doubt,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  Pelasgi  or  Tyrrheni.  Near  its 
ruins  is  the  modern  town  of  Mola.]  Inv.  8. 
c.  14,1.38,  c.  36.~Horat.  1,  od.  20,  v.  11,1. 
3,  od.  17.  Sat.  1,  5,  v.  31,—Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

FoRMiANUM,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  For- 
aiise,  near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated 
Cic.Fam.  11,  ep.  27,  J.  16,  ep.  10.— Tacit. 
Ann.  16,  c.  10. 

FoRMio,  now  Risano,  a  river  of  Istria,  the 
ancient  boundary  of  Italy  eastward,  after- 
wards extended  to  the  Arsia.  Plin.  3,  c.  18 
and  19. 

Fornax,  a  goddess  of  Rome  who  presided 
over  the  buking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  call- 
ed Foinacalia.  were  first  instituted  by  Numa. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  525. 

FoRTUNA,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, daughter  of  Oceanus  according  to  Ho- 
mer, or  one  of  the  Parcse  according  to  Pin- 
dar. She  was  the  goddess  of  Fortune,  and 
from  her  hand  were  derived  riches  and  po- 
verty, pleasurfs  and  misfortunes,  blessings 
and  p«ins.  She  was  worshipped  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  and  in  Achaiaj  herstatueheld 
the  horn  of  plenty  in  one  hand,  and  had  a 
winged  cupid  at  its  feet.  In  Boeotia  she  had 
a  statue  which  represented  her  as  holding 
Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in  her  arms,  to  inti- 
mate that  fortune  is  the  source  whence  wealth 
and  honours  flow,  Bupalus  was  the  first  who] 
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made  a  statue  of  Fortune  for  the  people  of 
Smyrna,  and  he  represented  her  with  the  po- 
lar star  upon  her  head,  and  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  her  hand.     The  Romans  paid    particular 
attention  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune,  and  had 
no  less   than  eight  different  temples  erected 
to  her  honour  in  their  city.    Tullus  Hostilius 
was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple,  and  from 
that  circumstance  it  is  easily  known  when  her 
worship  was  first  introduced  among  the  Ro- 
mans.   Her  most  famous  temple  in  Italy  was 
at  Antium    in  Latium,  where  presents  and 
offerings  were  regularly  sent  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  Fortune  has  Leen  called  Phe- 
repolis,  the  protectress  of  cities,  Acrea  from 
the  temple  of  Corinth  on  an  eminence,  axgo?. 
She  was  called  Prenestine  in  Italy,  where  she 
had  also  a  temple.      Besides  she  was  wor- 
shipped among  the  Romans  under  different 
name.'i,  such   as  Female  fortune,  Virile  for- 
tune, Equestrian,  Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  &c. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  which  was  consecrated 
to  Venus  among  the  Romans,  the  Italian  wi- 
dows and  marriageable  virgins  assembled  in 
the  temple  of  Virile  fortune,  and  after  burn- 
ing incense  and  stripping  themselves  of  their 
^arments,  they  entreated  the  goddess  to  hide 
from  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  whatever  de- 
fects there  might  be  on  their  bodies.     The 
oddess  of  Fortune  is  represented  on  ancient 
monuments  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  some- 
times two  in  her  hands.     She  is  blindfolded, 
and  generally  holds  awheel  in  her  hand  as  an 
emblem  of  her  inconstancy.     Sometimes  she 
appears  with  wings,  and  treads   upon   the 
prow  of  a  ship,  and   holds   a   rudder   in  her 
hands.     Dionys.  Hal.  4.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
569.— Pbd.  d'e  fort.  Rom.  and  in  Cor.—  Cic. 
de  Div.  2. — Liv.  10. — Auguslin.  de   Civ.  D. 
4.—Flor.  l.—Fal.  Max.  1,  c.  3.—Luca7i.  2, 
&c. 

FoRTiJNAT^  insuLj^,  islands  at  the  west 
of  Mauritania  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Canary  isles  of  the  mo- 
derns, thought  to  be  only  two  in  number,  at  a 
little  distance  one  from  the  other,  and  10,000 
stadia  from  the  shores  of  Lybia.  They  were 
represented  as  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where 
the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  placed  after 
death.  The  air  was  wholesome  and  tempe- 
rate, the  earth  produced  an  immense  number 
of  various  fruits  without  the  labours  of  men. 
When  they  had  been  described  to  Sertorius 
in  the  most  enchanting  colours,  that  celebrat- 
ed general  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  thither, 
and  to  remove  himself  from  the  noise  of  the 
world,  and  the  dangers  of  war.  [The  opin- 
ion which  makes  the  Canary  islands  the  hisu- 
Im  FortunatcB  of  the  ancients,  is  grounded 
upon  the  situation  and  temperature  of  those 
islands,  and  from  the  abundance  of  delicious 
fruits  which  they  produce.  Those  of  them 
that  lie  nearest  the  continent  were  called 
PurpuraricB,  as  Juba,king  of  Mauritania,  in- 
tended to  establish  there  a  manufactory  for 
purple  dye.  The  more  remote,  being  spe- 
cially denominated  the  Fortunate  isles,  an- 
swer to  Laucarota  and  Forleventura.  Cana- 
ria  has  given  the  modern  name  of  Canaries 
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to  these  islands  in  general.]  Strab.  1 . — Plul. 
in  Sertor.—Horat.  4,  od.  8,  v.2T.—Epod.  16. 
—Plin.  6,  c.  31  and  32. 

[FoRtTM  RoMANUM,  Vetus,  vel  magnum, 
a  large  oblong  open  space  between  the  Capi- 
toline  and  Palatine  bills,  called  until  lately 
Campo  FaccinOf  or  the  Cow-field,  or,  market. 
The  Italians,  however,  have  grown  ashamed 
of  so  vulgar  a  name,  and  have  restored  to  the 
place  its  ancient  appellation  of  Forum  Ro- 
manum.  It  is  now  a  mere  open  space,  strew- 
ed for  the  most  part  with  ruins.  Here  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  used  generally  to  be 
held,  and  here  also  justice  was  administered 
and  public  business  transacted.  It  was  formed 
by  Romulus,  and  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
Around  the  forum  were  built  spacious  halls, 
called  Basilicaj,  where  courts  of  justice  might 
sit  and  other  public  business  be  transacted. 
There  Was  only  one  forum  under  the  Repub- 
lic; J.  Caesar  added  another:  Augustus  a 
third.  A  fourth  was  begun  by  Domitian  and 
finished  by  Nerva,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
But  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  Trajan, 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war. 
Besides  these,  there  were  various  fora  or 
places  where  commodities  -were  sold.] 

FoRUM-APPii,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the 
Appiavia.     Cic.  1,  jJtt.  10.— Horat.  I,  Sat. 

3,  V.  3. Allien!,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Fer- 

rara.  Tacit.  H.  3,  c.  6. Aurelii,  a  town  of 

Etruria,  now  Montallo.  Cic.  Cat.  1,  c.  9.— 

Claudii,  another  in  Etruria,  now  Oriuolo 

Cornelii,  another,  now  Imola,  in  the  Pope's 
dominions.     Plin.  3,  c.  16. — Cic.  Fam.  1 

ep.  5. Domitii,   a   town   of  Gaul,  now 

Fronlignan,  in    Lauguedoc. Voconii,    i 

town  of  Gaul,  now  Gonsaron,  between  An 
libes  and  Marseilles.     Cic.  Fam.  10,  ep.   17. 

Flaminii,  a  town  of  Umbria,  now  San 

Giovane.     Plin.  3,  c.    14. Gallorum,   a] 

town  of  Gaul  Togata,  now  Castel  Franco,  in 

the    Bolognese.     Cic.  Fam.  10,  ep.  30. 

Many  other  places  bore  the  name  of  Forum 
wherever  there  was  a  public  market,  or  ra- 
ther where  the  praetor  held  his  court  of  ju=- 
tice,  (forum  vel  convenlus ;)  and  thence  they 
were  called  sometimes  convenlus  as  well  as 
fora,  into  which  provinces  were  generally  di- 
vided under  the  administration  of  a  separate 
governor.  Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  20, 1.  4,  c.  4(3, 1.  5, 
c.  \{.—  Falin.  5,  Fam. 3, ep.  6  and  Q— Attic. 
5,  ep.  21. 

Fosr,  [a  people  of  Germany,  lying  north  of 
the  Cherusci  along  the  Visurgis  or  IVeser. 
They  shared  the  fate  of  the  Cherusci  when 
the  Langobardi  conquered  the  latter  people 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  Cherusci.  Mannerl.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  3, 
p.  175,  208.] 

Fossa,  the  straits  of  Bonifacio  between 
Corsica  and   Sardinia,  called  also  Taphros. 

Plin.  3,  c.  6. Drusi  or  Drusiana,  a  canal, 

eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drusus  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Issel,  below  the  separation 
of  the  Waal.     Suet.   Claud.  I. — Tacit.  Hist 

5,  c.  23. Mariana,  a  canal  cut  by  Marius 

from  the  Rhone  to    Marseilles   durins:  the 


Cimbrian  war,  and  now  called  Galejon. 
Sometimes  the  words  is  used  in  the  plural, 
Fossce,  as  if  more  than  one  canal  had  been 
formed  by  Marius.  Plin.  3,  c.4. — Strcib.4. — 
Mela,  2^c.  5. 

Foss^,  PhilisttnjE,  canals  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Po.     Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  9. 

Franci,  [tribes  of  Germans,  who  inhabited 
the  districts  on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Weser. 
They  atsumed  the  title  of  Franks,  i.  e.  Free- 
men, from  a  temporary  union  among  them- 
selves against  the  Roman  power.  Thisconfe- 
leracy  is  thought  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Gordian  .>d  ;  and  the  Chauci,  Cat- 
ti,  with  other  tribes  of  inferior  strength  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  it.  They  soon 
acted  on  the  offensive,  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  spread  their  desoU<ting  bands  over 
France,  Spain,  and  even  beyond  this  latter 
country  into  Mauretania.  They  were  after- 
wards driven  out  of  Gaul  by  the  Roman 
arms,  and  from  the  reign  of  Probus  A.  D. 
277,  to  that  of  Honorius,  seem  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  occa^ional  irruptions. 
They  obtained  a  [lermanent  footing  in  Gaul 
during  the  last  yciirs  of  the  reign  of  hlono- 
rius.] 

Fraus,  a  divinity  worbhipped  among  the 
Romans,  daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night.  She 
presided  over  treachery,  &c. 

Frf.gei.la,  a  town  of  the  V'okci  in  Italy  on 
the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting  from  the 
Romans.  Hal.  5,  v.  452. — Liv.  8,  c.  22, 1.  27, 
c.  10,  Sic  — Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  76. 

Frekt.vni,  a  people  of  Italy,  [on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  east  of  Samnium  and  north- 
west of  Apulia,]  who  receive  their  name 
from  the  river  Frento,  now  Fortore,  whicli 
runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  their  coun- 
try, and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  opposite  the 
islands  of  r>iomede.  [Their  country,  toge- 
ther willi  a  small  part  Samnium,  answers  to 
the  modern  Abrnzso  Citra.]  Plin.  3,c.  11. 
—Lie.  9,  c.  4:3.— Sil.  8,  V.  520. 

Frisii,  [a  native  of  Germany,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  modern  Fiiesland.  They 
were  situate  on  the  coast  of  theOceanusGer- 
manicus,  between  the  Amisia  or  A'»w,  and  the 
Rhenus  or  Rhine.]  Tacit.  A.],  c.  60.— Hist. 
4,  c.  15  and  72.— G'.  34. 

Sex.  Jul.  FR0NTiNT7s,[an  eminent  Roman 
and  city  Prstor,  A.  D.  70.  He  was  after- 
wards a  supplementary  consul,and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  military  talcnfs  as  a  com- 
mander in  Britain.  Under  Nerva,  he  was 
appointed  superintendant  of  the  waters,  and 
in  this  capacity  brought  the  waters  of  the 
Anio  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  splendid  aque- 
duct. He  wrote  two  book?,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  these  works,  by  the  emperor's  express 
order,  and  a  work  also  on  military  strata- 
gems.] He  ordered  at  his  death  that  no  mo- 
nument should  be  raised  to  his  memory,  say- 
ing, memoria  nostri  durabit,  si  vitam  merui- 
mus.  The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that  of 
Oudeudorp,  8vo.  /..  Bat.  1779. 

Fronto,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 

whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. Julius,  a 

learned  Roman,  who  was  so  partial  to  the 
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company  of  poets,  that  he  lent  them  his  hoU'  c 
and  gardens,  which  continually  re-echoel  tlu 
compositions  of  his  numerous  visitors.  Juv.  1 
Sat.  V    12. 

FuciNCS,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  country  ol 
the  Har#i  attempted  ti)  be  draine«l  by  J  (  ae- 
sar,  [but  discontinued  at  his  death,]  and  afier- 
wards  by  Claudius,  by  whom  30,000  men 
were  employed  for  eleven  years  to  perforate 
a  mountain.  [Many  are  led  to  suppose  (rem 
a  passage  in  Dio  fassius,  that  the  labour  of 
Claudius  was  fruitless.  Arcordmg  to  Pliny, 
however,  he  actually  succeeded  in  the  uadei- 
taking,  and  that  writer  speaks  of  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  mountain  as  %  most  stupendous 
monument  of  art.  The  object  was  to  lead  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Tiber.  Nero 
IS  said  to  have  neglected  this  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  Adrian  to  have  renewed  it,  but 
to  little  effect.]  The  lake,  surrou.ided  by  h 
ridge  of  high  mountains,  is  now  called  Celano, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  47  miles  in  circumfe- 
icnce,  and  not  more  than  2  feet  deep  on  ao 
average.  Plm.  36,  c.  15. — Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c 
riQ.—Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  759. 

FcGALiA,  festivals  at  Rome  to  celebrate 
the  flight  of  the  Tarquius. 

FuLGORA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presid- 
ed over  lightning.  She  was  addressed  to  save 
her  votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms 
of  thunder.     Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  10. 

FuLviA  LEX,  was  proposed  but  rejected,  A. 
U.  C.  628,  by  Flaccus  Fulvius.  It  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citizens  of  Rome. 

FuLViA,  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman  who 
married  the  tribune  Clodius,  and  afterwards 
Curio,  and  at  last  Tvl.  Antony.  She  took  a 
partinall  theintrigues  of  her  husband's  trium- 
virate, and  showed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  re- 
vengeful. When  Cicero's  head  had  been  cut 
ofl'  by  order  of  Antony,  Fulvia  ordered  it  to 
be  brought  to  her,  and  with  all  the  insolence 
of  barbarity,  si.e  bored  the  orator's  tongue 
with  her  ;oUlen  bodkin.  Autony  divorced 
her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon  which  she  at- 
tempted to  avenge  her  wrongs,  by  persuading 
Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against  her  hus- 
band. When  this  scheme  did  not  succeed, 
she  raised  a  faction  agamst  Augustus,  in  which 
she  engaged  L.  Antonius  her  brother-in-law; 
and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  fruitless, 
she  retired  into  the  east,  where  her  husband 
received  her  with  great  coldness  and  indiffe- 
rence. This  unkindness  totally  broke  h^r 
heart,  and  she  soon  after  died,  about  40  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Plul.  in  Cic.  &  An- 
ton.  \  woman  who   discovered  to  Cicero 

the  designs  of  Catiline  upon  his  life.     Plut.  in 
Cic. 

Fulvius  Flaccus.  a  friend  of  C.  Gracchus 
who  was  killed  in  a  sedition  of  his  son.  His 
body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  hi? 
widow  was  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for 

his  death.   Plul.  in  Gnicch. Ser.  IVobilior, 

a  Roman  consul  who  went  to  Africa  after  the 
defeat  of  Regulus.  After  he  had  acquired 
much  glory  against  ihe  Carthaginians,  he  was 
shipwrecked  at  his  return  with  200  Roman 
ships.  His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  to 
Sp.ain,  where  he  greatly  signalized  himself. 
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lie  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  the  con- 
•ijlship. 

Funda.nus,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy 
•A  liich  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterra- 
jean.     Tftctt.  Hist.  3,  c.  G9. 

Fundi,  [now  Fundi,]  a  town  of  Italy  near 
J:(icta,on  the  Appian  road,  at  the  bottom  of 
.1  -mrtll  deep  bay  called  Lncns  Ftindajiw. 
Horal.  1,  Hal.  5,  v.  34.— Z-w.  8,  c.  14  and  U*. 
I.  38.  c.  36.—Plin  3,  c.  5.— Cic.  Rull.  2,  c. 
.1.1.— Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c  59. — Slrab.  5. 

FurijE,  the  three  daughters  of  Nox  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  accord- 
'ug  to  some.     red.  Eumenides. 

FuRii,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Rle- 
duUiainLatium.  and  can.e  to  settle  at  Rome 
under  Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
patricians.  Camillus  was  of  this  family,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  raised  it  to  distiuctiou. 
Plut.  in  Camill. 

FiiRiA  LEX,  de  Testamentis,  by  C.  Furius 
the  tribune.  It  forbade  any  person  to  leave 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  ass^s^  [and 
that  he  who  took  more,  should  pay  fourfold. 
By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  one  might 
leave  what  legacies  he  pleased.]  Cic.  1.— 
Verr.  42.—Liv.  35. 

FuRiNA,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worship- 
ped at  Rome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same 
as  the  Furies.  Her  festivals  werecalled  Fu- 
rinalia.  Cic.  de  J^at.  3,  c.  8. — yarro  de  L.  L. 
5,  c.  3, 

Furius.  M.  Bibaculus,  a  Latin  poet  of 
Oemona,  who  wrote  annals  in  iambic  verse, 
and  was  universally  celebrated  for  the  wit 
and  humour  of  his  expressions.  It  is  said 
that  V^irgil  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even  bor- 
rowed some  of  his  lines.  Horace,  however, 
ha?  not  failed  to  ridicule  his  verses.  Qui/i- 
lil.  8,  c.  6.  Szc.—Horat.  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  40. 

FuRNius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  was 
consul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  ele- 
gant historical  writings.     1  Sal.  10,  v.  36. 

Arist.  Fuscus,  a  friend  of  Horace,  as 
conspicuous  for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of 
his  manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 
The  poet  addressed  his  22d  Od.  Lib.  1,  and 
1  Ep.  10,  to  him. 

FusiA  LEX,  de  Comiliis,  A.  U.  C.  527,  for- 
l)ade  any  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  pub- 
lic assemblies  on  certain  days,  though  among 

the  fasU. [Another,  A.  U.  C,  690,  which 

ordained,  that  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  the 
different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe  should 
vote   separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of 

each  rank   might    be   known.] Caninia, 

another  by  Camillus  and  C.  Caninius  Gal- 
bus,  A.  U.  C.  751,  to  check  the  manumission 
of  slaves ;  [limiting  the  mauumission  of  slaves 
to  a  certain  number,  proportioned  to  the 
whole  amount  of  slaves  which  one  possess- 
ed :  from  two  to  ten,  the  half;  from  ten  to 
thirty,  the  third  ;  from  thirty  to  a  hundred, 
the  fourth  part  ;  hut  not  above  a  hundred 
whatever  was  the  number.] 

Fusius,  a  Roman  actor,  whom  Horace  ri- 
licules.  2  Sat  v.  60.  When  on  the  stage,  he 
fell  asleep  whilst  he  personated  Uione,  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  roused  and  moved  by 
the  cries  of  a  ghost;  but  in  vain. 
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OaBjE,  [a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  provioce  of 
PersJs,  located  by  Ptolemy  south-east  of  Pa- 
sargada,  on  the  confines  ofCarmania.  Man- 
nert  makes  it  to  coincide  with  the  modern 
Darabgherd.] [A  city  of  Sogdiana,  south- 
west oil"  Cyfeschata.  D'Anville  supposes  it 
to  be  the  modern  Kauos:  Mannert,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  favour  of  the  modern  Rabas, 
on  the  river  Kre^sel,  north  of  Samarchand. 
Gabaj  was  one  of  the  first  places  to  which  the 
exploits  of  Alexander  gave  celebrity  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Gabazae  of 
Curtius] 

Gap.elmiS;  now  La  Secchia,a.  river  falling 
in  a  northern  direction  into  the  Po,  opposite 
the  Mincius.     Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Gabii,  a  city  of  Volsci,  built  by  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
was  taken  by  the  artifice  of  Sextup,  the  son 
of  Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  by  deserting  to  them,  and  pre- 
tending that  his  father  had  ill  treated  him. 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  educated  there,  as 
it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  send  there 
the  young  nobility,  and  Juno  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
peculiar  mode  of  tucking  up  their  dress, 
•whence  Gabinus  cinctus.  [In  this  mode  of 
wearing  the  toga,  the  lappet  of  it  was  thrown 
back  over  the  left  shoulder  and  brought 
round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  breast  ;  so 
that  it  girded  the  individual  and  made  the 
toga  shorter  and  closer.  According  to  Ser- 
vius,  the  inhabitants  of  Gabii,  while  engaged 
in  sacrificing,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  whereupon,  not  having  time  to  ar- 
ray themselves  in  arms,  they  tucked  up  their 
togas  in  this  manner,  and  advanced  to  meet 
the  foe.  Virgil  represents  the  Roman  con- 
sul thus  arrayed  when  he  opens  the  gates  of 
the  temple  of  Janus,  and  in  this  garb  the 
Decii  devoted  themselves  to  death.]  J^irg. 
wEn.  6,  V.  773, 1.  7,  v.  612  and  682.— Liv.  5, 
c.  46, 1.  6,  c.  29, 1.  8,  c.  9,  1.  10,  c.  7.— Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  V.  709. — Plut.  in  Romul. 

GAbInia  lex  de  Comitiis,  by  A.  Gabini- 
U5,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  614.  It  required 
that  in  the  public  assemblies  for  electing  ma- 
gistrates, the  votes  should  be  given  by  tablets, 

and  not  viva  voce. Another  for  convenino- 

daily  the  senate  from  the  calends  of  Februa- 
ry to  those  of  March. Another  de  Comi- 

fiis,  which  made  it  a  capital  punishment  to 
convene  any  clandestine  assembly,  agreeable 
to  the  old  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  [This 
law  is  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro  in  his  de- 
clamation against  Catiline.  This  author, 
however,    is  thought  to  be  supposititious.] 

Another  de  Militia,  by  A.  Gabinius  the 

tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  granted  Porapey 
the  power  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  during  three  years,  and  of  obliging 
all  kings,  governors,  and  states,  to  supply  him 
with  all  the  necessaries  he  wanted,  over  all 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  maritime 
provinces  as  far  as  400  stadia  from   the   sea. 

Another  de  Usurd,  by  Aul.  Gabinius  the 

tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685-     It  ordained  that  no 

action  should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of 
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any  money  borrowed  upon  small  interest,  to 
be  lent  upon  larger.  This  was  an  Usual 
practice  at  Rome,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  versurain  facere. 

GabImus  Aulius,  a  Roman  consul,  who 
made  war  in  Judaea,  and  re-established  tran- 
quillity there.  He  suflTered  himself  to  be 
bribed,  and  replaced  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  He  was  accused,  at  his 
return,  of  receiving  bribes.  Cicero,  at  the 
request  of  Pompey,  ably  defended  him.  He 
was  banished,  and  died  about  40  years  be- 
fore Christ,  at  Salona. 

[Gabinus  cinctus,  vid.  Gabii,] 
Gades,  {ium,')  Gadis  (w,)  and  GadIra,  [a 
flourishing  commercial  city  of  Spain,  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Baetis,  now 
Cadiz.  It  was  founded  by  a  Phoenician  co- 
lony about  1500  B.  C.  according  to  some  ; 
others, however,  make  its  foundation  coeval 
with  that  of  Utica,  and  this  last  lo  have  been 
287  years  before  Carthage.  Its  name  in  Phoe- 
nician was  Gaddir,  and  signified  a  hedge,  or 
limit,  as  it  was  thought  that  here  were  the 
western  limits  of  the  world.  It  was  situate 
on  a  small  islmd  of  tlie  same  name,  which 
was  separated  from  the  maiu  land  by  a  strait 
[only  one  stadium  wide.  This  island  is  said  to 
have  abounded  at  an  early  period  with  wild 
olive  trees,  and  to  have  been  hence  named 
Cotinusa,  (KoTivous-jt),  not  by  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  the  land,  however,  f\s  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  thought,  but  by  tlie  Greeks  ; 
for  the  appellation  is  a  Grecian  one.  Neat- 
it  lay  the  small  island  Erythia,  called  bj' 
the  inhabitants  Juno's  island,  vid.  Erythia. 
Gades  came  icto  the  power  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  in  the  se- 
cond surrendered  itself  voluntarily  to  the  Ro- 
mans, from  Julius  Caesar  it  received  the 
name  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony  ;  and 
in  a  later  age  it  wasetyled  Augusta  Julia  Ga- 
ditana.  The  Greek  name  for  Gades  was 
TuSfigct.  rirf.  Tartessus.]  Hercules,  surnam- 
ed  Gaditanvs,hadi  here  a  celebrated  temple, 
in  which  all  his  labours  were  engraved  with 
excellent  workmanship.  Horai.  2,  od.  2,  v. 
W.—Stal.  3,  5^1'.  1,  v.  183.— Lir.2I,  c.  21. 
1. 24,  c.  49, 1. 26,  c.  A^.—FUn.  4,  c.  23.— Strab. 
3. — Cic.  pro  Gab. — Justin.  44,  c.  4. — Paus., 
I,  c.  25.—Plol.  2,  c.  A.—Pakrc.  1,  c  2.' 

[Gaditanl's  sinus,  is  now  the  Bay  of  Ca- 
dis]. 

[GADiTAJfi-'Ji  /return,  now  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar-     vid.  .Abyia,  and  Calpe.] 

G^tOi.ia,  [a  country  of  Africa,  south  of 
Numiilia,  and  now  answering  in  some  degree 
to  Biledulgerid,  or  the  region  of  locusts.  Its 
situation  and  limits  are  not  properly  ascer- 
tained, and  indeed  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  the  same,]  Sallust.  in  Jug. — Sit.  3, 
V.  2^1.— Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Galanthis,  a  servant  maid  of  Alcmena, 
whose  sagacity  eased  the  labours  of  her  mis- 
tress. When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the 
birth  of  Hercules,  and  hasten  the  labours  of 
the  wife  of  Stheuelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  of 
Lucina,  who  immediately  repaired  to  the 
hoxise  of  AJcmena,  and,  in  the  form  of  au  oVi 
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woman,  sat  oear  the  door  with  her  legs  cross- 
ed, and  her  fingers  joined.  In  this  posture 
she  uttered  some  magical  words,  which  serv- 
ed to  prolong  the  labours  ofAlcmena,  and 
render  her  state  the  more  miserable.  Ale- 
menu  had  already  passed  some  days  in  the 
most  excruciating  torments,  when  Galanthis 
began  to  suspect  the  jealousy  of  Juno;  and 
concluded  that  the  old  woman,  who  continued 
at  the  door  always  in  the  same  unchanged 
posture,  was  the  instrument  of  the  anger  of 
the  goddess.  With  such  suspicions  Galan- 
this ran  out  of  the  house,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  joy,  she  informed  the  old 
woman  that  her  mistress  had  just  brought 
forth.  Luoina,  at  the  words,  rose  from  her 
posture,  and  that  instant  Alcmena  was  safely 
delivered.  The  uncommon  laugh  which  Ga- 
lanthis raised  upon  this,  made  Lucinasuspect 
that  she  had  been  deceived.  She  seized  Ga- 
lanthis by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on  the 
ground  ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist, 
she  was  changed  into  a  weazel,and  condemn- 
ed to  bring  forth  her  young  in  the  most  ago- 
nizing pains,  by  the  mouth, by  which  she  had 
uttered  falsehood.  This  transformation  al- 
ludes to  a  vulgar  notion  among  the  ancients, 
who  believed  this  of  the  weazel,  because  she 
carries  her  young  in  her  mouth,  and  continu 
ally  shifts  from  place  to  place.  The  Boeotians 
paid  great  veneration  to  the  weazel,  which,  as 
they  supposed,  facilitated  the  labours  ofAlc- 
mena. ^lian.  H.  Anim,  2. — Ovid.  Mtt.  9, 
fab.  6. 

Galat^,  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  vid. 
Galatia. 

Galatea  and  GalatHjEA,  a  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas- 
sionately loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus, 
whom  she  treated  with  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces 
with  a  piece  of  broken  rock,  while  he  lay  on 
the  bosom  of  Galataea.  Galataea  was  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could 
not  restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  liim  into 
a  fountain.  OtJirf.  JHe/.  13,  v.  789. — Virg.  JEn. 
9,v.  103. 

Galatia,  or  GallogRjEGia,  [a  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying  south  of  Paph'agonia, 
westof  Pontus,  ai.d  north-east  of  Phrygia.  It 
derived  its  name  of  Galatia  frou:  the  Gau!# 
or  Celtae,  who,  having  invaded  Asia  Minor  in 
several  bodies,  conquered  and  settled  in  this 
country.  This  seems  to  have  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  sati  <■ 
people,  iyid.  Delphi.)  These  Gauls  or  Cel- 
tae are  said  to  have  been  composed  of  those 
Celtic  tribes  who  dwelt  originally  tietwceu 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  The  Greeks  gave 
the  new  settlements  of  this  people  in  Asia  a 
double  name;  Galatia,  from  the  nation  itself, 
and  Gallo-Graecia,  from  the  Greek  colonies 
which  became  subsequently  intermingled 
with  them.  It  is  very  singular  that  the  Cel- 
tic language  was  spoken  here,  even  in  the 
days  of  St.  Jerome,  more  than  600  vears  after 
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their  emigration.]  Slrab.  12. — Justin.  37,  c. 
A.—Liv.  38,  0.  12,  AQ.—Lucan.  7,  v.  540.— 
Cic.e,  Jltt.  o.—Plin.  5,  c.  32.—Ptol.  5,  c.  4. 

A    name  of  ancient   Gaul  among  the 

Greeks. 

Galaxia,  a  festival,  in  which  they  boiled 
a  mixture  of  barley,  pulse,  and  milk,  called 
Tstx*^/*  by  the  Greeks. 

Galea,  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sul- 
pitii,  from  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  The 
word  signifies  a  small  worm,  or,  according  to 
some,  it  implies,  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  fat- 
ness, for   which  the  founder  of  the  Sulpitian 

family  was  remarkable. Servius  Sulpicius, 

a  Roman,  who  rose  gradually  to  the  greatest 
offices  of  the  state,  and  exercised  his  power 
in  the  provinces  with  equity  and  unremitted 
diligence.  He  dedicated  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time  tosolitary  pursuits,  chiefly  to  avoid 
the  suspicions  of  Nero.  His  disapprobation 
of  the  emperor's  oppressive  command  in  the 
provinces,  was  the  cause  of  new  disturbances. 
Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
and  was  publicly  saluted  emperor.  When  he 
was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  sufTered  himself 
to  be  governed  by  favourites,  who  exposed  to 
sale  the  goods  of  the  citizens  to  gratify  their 
avarice.  Exemptions  were  sold  at  a  high 
price,  and  the  crime  of  murder  was  blotted 
out,  and  impunity  purchased  with  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Such  irregularities  in  the  empe- 
ror's ministers  greatly  displeased  the  people  ; 
and  when  Galba  refused  to  pay  the  soidier9 
the  money  which  he  had  promised  them  when 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated 
him  in  the  73d  year  ofhis age,  and  in  the  8th  of 
his  reign,  and  proclaimed  Otho  emperor  in  his 
room  January  16th,  A.  D.  69.  The  virtues 
which  had  shone  so  bright  in  Galba,  when  a 
private  men,  totally  disappeared  when  be  as- 
cended the  throne ;  and  he  who  showed  him- 
self the  most  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties 
of  an  emperor,  and  of  a  father  of  his  people. 
Suelon.  <fc.  Plui-  in  vita. — Tacit. A  learn- 
ed man,  grandfather  to  the  emperor  of  the 
same  name.     Suet.  inGalb.  4. 

Galknus  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  bis  suc- 
cessors, born  at  Pergamus.  [He  has  himself 
informed  us,  that  his  father,  whose  name  was 
Nicon,  was  an  honourable  and  wealthy  man, 
and  possessed  of  considerable  knowledge  ia 
belles  lettres,  philosophy,  astronomy,  geome- 
try, and  architecture.]  He  applied  himself 
with  unremitted  labour  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  ynd  chiefly  of  physic. 
He  visited  the  mo<t  learned  seminaries  of 
Greece  and  Egypt,  and  at  last  came  to  Rome. 
[The  physicians  of  Rome  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple? of  the  methodic  sect,  and  hence  they 
stigmatised  him  as  a  theorist,  and  even  as  a 
dealer  in  magic.  He  wanted  temper  and  ex- 
T^eripnce  necessai»y  fo  contend  against  a  nu- 
merous and  popular  party,  and  after  a  resi- 
dence of  five  years  returned  to  Pergamus. 
He  was  scon  after,  however,  suronrioned  to 
attend  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus,  who  were  then  atAquileia. 
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The  appearance  of  the  plague  at  this  place 
compelled  them  to  return  to  Rome,  whither 
Galea  followed.  Here  a  successful  treatment 
of  Commodus  and  Sextus,  sons  of  Aurelius, 
who  had  been  seized  with  fever,  established 
his  reputation  on  a  basis  which  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  power  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
not  known  how  long  he  resided  at  Rome  tbi^ 
second  time,  or  whether  he  ever  returned  to 
Asia.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
70.]  He  wrote  no  less  than  500  volumes,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  had  been 
deposited.  Galen  confessed  himself'  greatly 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  for 
his  medical  knowledge,  and  bestowed  great 
encomiums  upon  him.  To  the  diligence,  ap- 
plication, and  experiments  of  those  two  cele- 
brated physicians,  the  moderns  are  indebted 
for  many  useful  discoveries ;  yet,  often  their 
opinions  are  ill-grounded,  their  conclusions 
hasty,  and  their  reasoning  false.  What  re- 
mains of  the  works  of  Galen  has  been  pub- 
lished without  a  Latin  translation,  in  5  vols. 
fol.  Basil.  1538.  Galen  was  likewise  edited, 
together  with  Hippocrates,  by  Charterius,  13 
vols.  fol.  Paris,  1679.  [The  learned  Coray 
published  a  French  version  of  the  medical 
works  of  Hippocrates,  in  4  vols.  Gvo.  at  Tou- 
louse, in  the  year  1801 ;  and  in  the  same  year 
from  the  Paris  press,  a  version  of  the  treatise 
oa  "  airs,  waters,  and  places,"  with  a  valua- 
ble critical,  historical,  and  medical  commen- 
tary, in  2  vols.  Svc] 

Galerius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  em- 
peror of  Rome  by  Diocletian,  vid.  Maximi- 
anus. 

Galesus,  now  Galeso,  a  river  of  Calabria 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  The  po 
ets  have  celebrated  it  for  the  shady  groves  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which 
feed  on  its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces 
were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  when  they  bath- 
ed in  the  stream.  Martial.  2,  ep.  43,  1.  4, 
ep.  28.— rirg.  G.4,  v.  126.— Horat.  2,  od.  6, 
V.  10. 

GaIiIL^a.,  [a  celebrated  country  of  Pales- 
tine, formingthe  northern  division.  Josephus 
divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  he  states 
that  the  limits  of  Galilee  were  on  the  south 
Samaris  and  Scythopolis  to  the  flood  of  Jor- 
dan. It  contained  four  tribes,  Issachar,  Zebu- 
Ion,  Naphthali,  and  Asher  ;  apart  also  of  Dan, 
and  part  of  Persea,  or  the  country  beyond 
Jordan.  Upper  Galilee  was  mountainous, 
and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles, 
from  the  heathen  nations  established  there, 
and  who  were  enabled  by  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  to  maintain  themselves 
against  all  invaders.  Lower  Galilee,  which 
contained  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Asher, 
was  adjacent  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Lake 
of  Gennesareth.  Galilee,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, was  very  populous,  contained  204 
cities  and  towns,  and  paid  200  talents  in  tri- 
bute. As  Nazareth  was  situate  in  Galilee, 
our  Saviour  was  termed  a  Galilean.  The 
Galileans  seem  to  have  had  a  dialect  differ- 


ent from  that  of  the  Jews  in  general,  for  Peter 
was  hence  denominated  a  Galilean.] 

Gau.i,  a  nation  of  Europe,  naturally  fierce, 
and  inclined  to  war.  [The  word  Galli  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  native  term  Gael  latinised. 
The  Celtfe  were  the  most  extensive  and 
indigenous  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  and  their  name 
(KeXTa/)  is  that  under  which  the  whole  nation 
was  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks.  Dr. 
Murray  maintains  that  the  names  of  Gael 
and  Celtae  are  clearly  derived  from  Celyddon 
nd  Gwiddel  in  Welsh  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  case.  What  he  adds,  howev- 
er, seem=  very  questionable,  namely,  that  the 
Romans  pronounced  Gwiddeli,  Galli.  The 
5ame  author  derives  the  name  of  the  Belgre 
from  Bolg.  fi<  rce  or  warlike.]  They  were 
very  superstitious ;  and  in  their  sacrifices 
they  often  immolated  human  victims.  In  some 
places,  they  had  large  statues  made  with 
twigs,  which  they  filled  with  men,  and  reduced 
to  ashes.  They  believed  themselves  descended 
from  Pluto  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  they 
always  reckoned  their  time  not  by  the  days, 
as  other  nations,  but  by  the  nights.  Their 
obsequies  were  splendid,  and  not  only  the  most 
precious  things,  but  even  slaves  and  oxen, 
were  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile.  Children, 
nmong  them,  never  appeared  in  the  presence 
of  their  fathers  before  they  were  able  to  bear 
arms  in   the  defence  of  their  country.     Cces. 

Bell.  G—Slrab.  4.— Tacit,    vid.  Gallia. 

[  \  name  given  in  Phrygia  to  the  eunuch- 
priests  of  the  goddess  Cybele.  Some  derive 
the  name  from  the  river  Gallus,  because 
these  priests  drank  of  its  waters,  which  in- 
spired them  with  a  kind  of  religious  fury  to 
suih  a  degree  that  they  mutilated  them- 
selves. Others  maintain  that  the  first  priest  of 
Cybele,  having  been  named  Gallus,  this  name 
became  appropriated  to  all  his  successors. 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  and  Herodian,  favour  the 
former  derivation.]  They  mutilated  them- 
selves before  they  were  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood, in  imitation  of  Atys,  the  favourite  of 
Cybele.  (i;trf.  Atys.)  The  chief  among  them 
was  called  Archigallus,  who  in  his  dress  re- 
sembled a  woman,  and  carried,  suspended  to 
his  neck,  a  large  collar  with  two  representa- 
tions of  the  head  of  Atys.  vid.  Corybantes, 
Dactyli,  &c.  Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Fast,  4,  v.  36. 
— Lucan.  1,  v.  466. — Lucan.  deDea  Syria. 

Gallia,  [an  extensive  and  populous  coun- 
try of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  North  by  the  Insula  Batavor- 
um  and  part  of  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine,  on  the 
east  by  the  Rhenus  and  the  Alps,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  greatest  breadth 
was  600  English  miles,  but  much  diminished 
towards  each  extremity,  and  its  length  was 
from  480  to  620  miles.  It  was  therefore  more 
extensive  than  modern  France  before  the  re- 
volution, though  inferior  to  the  kingdom  at 
the  present  day,  which  is  650  miles  long  from 
E.  to  W.  and  560  broad  from  N.  to  S.  Gaul 
was  originally  divided  among  the  three  great 
nations  of  the  Belga3,the  Celtae,  and  the  Aquita- 
ni.  The  RomaiiS  called  the  inhabitants  of 
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Ihis country  by  one  general  name, Galli,  while 
the  Greeks  styled  them  Celiac.  The  origin 
of  these  two  appellations  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  The  Greeks  called  the  coun- 
try itself  Galatia,  Celtice  (Ksat/k^),  and  Cel- 
to-Galatia;  the  last  for  di^inctioa  sake  from 
Galatia  in  Asia  Minor.  Of  the  three  great 
nations  ofGaul.tJie  Cel(:c  were  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  indigenous,  and  the  Belgae  the 
bravest.  The  Celts  extended  from  the  3e- 
quana  or  Seijie  in  the  north  to  the  Garumnn 
or  Garonne  in  the  south.  Above  the  Celtae 
lay  the  Belgae,  between  the  Seine  and  Lower 
Rhine.  They  were  intermixed  with  Ger 
manic  tribes.  The  Aquitaai  lay  between 
the  Garonne  and  Pyrenees,  and  were  inter 
mingled  with  Spanish  tribes.  These  three 
great  divisions,  however,  were  subsequently 
altered  by  Augustus,  B.  C.  27,  who  extended 
Aquitania  into  Celtica,  as  far  a.^  the  Liger  or 
Loire;  the  remainder  of  Celtica  above  the  Li- 
ger was  called  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  from  the 
colony  of  [^ugdunum,  Lyons;  and  the  remain- 
der of  Celtica  towards  the  Rhine  was  added 
to  the  BelgEc  under  the  title  of  Belgica:  lastly, 
the  south  of  Gaul,  which  from  having  been 
the  first  provinces  possessed  by  the  Romans 
had  been  styled  Gallia  Provincia,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Narbonensis  from  the 
city  ofNarbo,  or  Narbonne.  This  province 
■was  anciently  called  also  Gallia  Braccata, 
from  the  braccce  or  breeches  worn  by  the  in- 
habitants;  while  Gallia  Celtica  was  styled 
Comatafrom  the  long  hair  worn  by  the  natives. 
These  four  great  proviaces,  in  later  ages  were 
called  the  four  Gauls,  and  subdivided  into  l7 
others.]  Besides  these  divisions,  there  is  often 
mention  made  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,or  Citerior ; 
Transalpina  or  Ulterior,  which  refers  to  that 
part  of  Italy  which  was  conquered  by  some  of 
the  Gauls  who  crossed  the  Alps.  By  Gallia  Ci- 
salpina  the  Romans  understood  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  lies  in  Italy ;  and  by  Transalpina, 
that  which  lies  beyond  the  Alps,  in  regard  only 
to  the  inhabitants  ofP«,ome.  Gallia  Cispadana 
and  Transpadana  is  applied  to  a  part  of  Italy 
conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls,  and  then  it 
means  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Po,  or 
beyond  the  Po,  with  respect  to  Rome.  By 
Gallia  Togata  the  Romans  understood  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  where  the  Roman  gowns,  togK, 
were  usually  worn,  after  the  inhabitants  had 
been  admitted  to  the  rank  of  citizenship  at 
Rome.  The  Gauls  were  great  warriors,  and 
their  valour  overcame  the  Roman  armies,  took 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  invaded  Greece  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  They  were  very  superstitious  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  revered  the 
sacerdotal  order,  as  if  they  had  been  gods. 
(vid,  Druidae.)  They  long  maintained  a 
bloody  war  against  the  Romans,  and  Ctesar 
spent  nearly  10  years  in  their  country  before 
he  could  totally  subdue  them.  C<es.  Bell. 
Gall. — Pans.  7,  c.  6. — Strab.  5,  &c. 

GaliJcus  Acer,  was  applied  to  the  coun- 
try between  Piceaum  and  Ariminum,  whence 
the  Galli  Senones  were  banished,  and  which 
was  divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Liv. 
23,  c.  14, 1. 39,  Q.  4i.—Cic.  Cat.  Z—Cces.  Civ. 


1,  c.  29. Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  Ga  ul,  now  called  the  gulf 
of  Lyons. 

Gallienus,  Publ.  Lucinius,  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Valerian.  He  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  father  for  seven  years,  and  ascended 
the  throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.  U.  260.  In  his 
outh  he  showed  his  activity  and  military 
character,  in  an  expedition  asainst  the  Ger- 
mans and  Sarmatae  ;  but  when  he  came  to 
the  purple,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  plea- 
sure and  indole. ice.  His  time  was  spent  in 
the  greatest  debauchery  ;  and  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  grossest  and  most  lascivious 
manner,  and  his  palace  displayed  a  tcene  at 
once  of  effeminacy  and  shame,  voluptuousness 
and  immorality.  He  often  appeared  with  his 
hair  powdered  with  golden  dust ;  and  enjoyed 
tranquillity  at  home,  while  his  provinces 
abroad  were  torn  by  civil  quarrels  and  sedi- 
tions. He  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  rich  province 
and  of  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  with  the 
same  indifference;  and  when  he  was  appriz- 
ed that  Egypt  had  revolted,  he  only  observed 
that  he  could  live  without  the  produce  of 
Egypt.  He  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  in- 
clined to  raillery  and  the  ridicule  of  others. 
When  his  wife  had  been  deceived  by  a  jewel- 
ler, Gallienus  ordered  the  malefactor  to  be 
placed  in  the  circus,  in  expectation  of  being 
exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  lion.  While  the 
wretch  treo  bled  at  the  expectation  of  instant 
death,  the  executioner,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, let  loose  a  capon  upon  him.  An  un- 
common laugh  was  raised  upon  this,  and  the 
emperor  observed,  that  he  who  had  deceived 
others  should  expect  to  be  deceived  himself. 
In  the  midst  of  these  ridiculous  diversioas, 
Gallienus  was  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  two  of 
his  officers,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial 
purple.  This  intelligence  roused  him  from 
his  lethargy  ;  he  marched  against  his  antago- 
nist?, and  put  all  the  rebels  to  the  sword  with- 
out showing  the  least  favour  either  lo  rank, 
sex,  or  age.  These  cruelties  irritated  the 
people  and  the  army ;  emperors  were  elect- 
ed, and  no  less  than  thirty  tyrants  aspired  to 
the  imperial  purple.  Gallienus  resolved 
boldly  to  oppose  his  adversaries;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  he  was  assassinated 
at  Milan  by  some  of  his  officers,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  268. 

Gallipolis,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Salen- 

tines,  on  the  Ionian  sea,  [now  Gallipoli.] 

[A  city  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ou  the 
Hellespont,  at  the  opening  of  the  Propontis, 
or  Sea  of  Marrnora.] 

Gallogr^cia,  vid.  Galatia.     Slrab.  2. 

Gali.vs, vid.  Alectryon. Caius,  a  friend 

of  the  great  Africanus,  famous  for  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  and  his  exact  calculations 
of  eclipses.  [Livy  states,  that  when  a  tri- 
bune in  the  army  of  Paulus  ^milius  in  Ma- 
cedon,  he  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
first  to  the  consul,  and  then  with  his  leave  to 
the  Roman  army.  The  eclipse  took  place 
on  the  evening  before  the  great  battle  of  Pyd- 
na,  and  the  Romans,  being  prepared  for  it, 
were  under  no  alarm,  while  their  opponents 
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were  terrified  and  deemed  it  an  omen  ol  the 

fall  of  their  king  Perscs.]    Cic.  de  Sentc. 

Cornelius,   a   Roman   knight,  who  rendered 
himself  famous   by  his    poetical,  as  well  ■•>> 
military  talents.     He   was  passionately  for,, 
of  the  slave  Lycoris  or  Cytheris,  and  cele- 
brated her  beauty  in  his  poetry.   She  prove  1 
ungrateful,  and  forsook  him  to  follow  M.  An- 
tony, which  gave  occasion  to  Virgil  to  writ^ 
his    tenth   eclogue.     Gallus,  as  well   as  the 
other  poets  of  his  age,  was  in   the  favour  of 
Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed   over 
Egypt.     He  became  forgetful  of  the  favour- 
he  received;   he  pillaged  the  province,  an^ 
even   conspired    against   his  benefactor,  ac 
cording  to  some  accounts,  for  which  he  was 
banished   by   the   emperor.      This   disgrace 
operated   so   powerfully   upon  him,  that  he 
killed  himself  in  despair,  A.  D.  26.     Some 
few  fragments  remain  of  his  poetry,  and  it 
seems  that  he  particularly  excelled  in  elegiac 
composition,     it  is  said  that  Virgil  wrote  an 
eulogium  on  his  poetical  friend,  and  inserted 
it  at  the  end  of  his  Georgics;  but  that  he  to 
tally  suppressed  it,   for  fear  of  offending  hi 
imperial  patron,  of  whose  favours  Gallus  had 
shown  himself  so  undeserving ;  and    instead 
of  that  he  substituted  the  beautiful  episodic 
about   Aristajus   and  Eurydice.      This  eulo- 
gium, according  to  some,  was  suppressed   at 
the  particular  desire  of  Augustus,     ^uintil. 
10,  c.  1. — Firg.  Eel.  6  and  \0.—Ovid.AmaL 
3,  el.  15,  V.  29. Vibius   Gallus,   a  cele- 
brated orator  of  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, of  whose  orations  Seneca  has  preserved 
some  fragments. A  Roman  who  assassi- 
nated Decius  the  emperor,  and  rased  himself 
to  the  throne.     He  showed  himself  indolent 
and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the  greatest  in- 
difference the  revolt  of  his  provinces,  and  the 
invasion   of  his  empire   by  the   barbarian 
He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  hi?  soldiers,  A. 

D.  253. Flavius  Claudius  Constantinus,  a 

brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne  under  the  title  of  Caesar,  by 
Constantius  his  relation.  He  conspired 
against  his  benefactor,  and  was  publicly  con- 
demned to   be   beheaded,  A.   D.  354. A 

small  river  of  Phrygia,  whose  waters  were 
said  to  be  very  efficacious,  if  drank  in  mode- 
ration, in  curing  madness.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  361. 

Gamelia,  a  simiame  of  Juno,  as  Game- 
lius  was  of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  pre- 
siding ovet-  marriages.  [The  name  is  Greek, 
{■yrtfxyiMK,)  and  comes  from  y^/u^o;,  nupticE.\ 

A  festival  privately  observed   at  three 

different  times.  The  first  was  the  celebra 
tion  of  a  marriage,  the  second  was  in  com 
memoration  of  a  birth-day,  and  the  third  wh; 
an  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  person.  Ai 
it  was  observed  generally  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  marriages  on  that  day  were  consi 
dered  as  of  a  good  otnen.  and  the  month  wa; 
called  Gamelion  among  the  Athenians.  Cic 
dt  Fin.  2,  c.  31. 

'.Gang.\rid^,  a  people  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.     [Ptolemy  assigns  them  a  capi 
t{ij,  called  Ganga.  Regia,  on  the  western  side 


of  the  Ganges,  which  D'Anville  places  in  lat. 
24°  50'.  and  whose  site  ht  makes  to  coincide 
with  that  of  Raji-mohol.  The  Gangaridte 
were  allies  of  the  Prasu,  who  lay  nearer  the 
Indus  towards  the  north-west.  The  united 
forces  of  these  two  nations,awaited  the  army 
i>i  Alexander  on  the  other  side  the  Hyphasis  ; 
I  ut  report  made  them  so  lormidable  fornutn- 
i  ers  and  valour,  that  the  wearied  and  alarmed 
Mace  .onians  refused  to  cross  the  stream  in 
?pile  of  all  ihe  effoits  and  remonstrances  of 
iheirknig.J  Justm.  12,  c.  8 — Curt.Q,c.  2. 
—  Fir^.  Mn.  3,  v.  n.—Flacc.  6,  v.  67. 

Ganges,  [a famous  river  of  India,  which, 
in  the  language  ot  Hindoostan  is  called  Pad- 
da;  and  IS  also  named  Burra  Gonga,  or  the 
Great  River,  and  Gonga,  or  the  river,  by  way 
ol  emineace;  and  hence  the  European  name 
f  the  river  is  derived.     The  Sanscrit  name 
of  the  Ganges  {Padda)  signifies /oo/,  because 
the  Brahmins,  in  their  fabulous  legends,make 
the  river  to  flow  from  the  foot  ot  Beschan, 
who  is  the  same  with  Vischiiou  or  the  pre- 
serving deity.     This  great   stream,  together 
with  the  Burraaipooier.  whose  twin-sister  it 
has  not   unaptly  been   denominated,  has  its 
source  in  the  vast  mountains  of  Thibet.     It 
eks  the  plains  of  Hindoostan  by  the  west, 
and    pursues   the   early   part   of    its   course 
through  rugged   vallies  and  defiles.      After 
wandering  about   liOO   miles   through  these 
mountainous  regions, it  issues  forth  a  deity  to 
thesuperstitious,  yet  gladdened,  Hindoo.  This 
river  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  as  he  does 
not  mention  it,  though  it  became  famous  in  a 
century  afterward-.    It  source  was  for  a  long; 
period  involved  in  obscurity.    Asurvey,  how- 
ever, has  been  recently  m- 'le  by  the  British- 
Indian  government,  and  it  has  been  fonud   to 
issue   m  a  small  stream,  under  the  name   of 
Bhagiratht,  from   uniler  a  mass  of  perpetual 
snow  accumulated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Himmaleh  mountains,  between  31°  and  32" 
N.  lat.  and  78°  and  79°  E.  long.     It  is  com- 
puted to  be  1500  miles  in  length,  and  at  500 
miles  from  its  minith  is,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, 4  miles  broad  and  60  feet  deep.    Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are  the  Jumna,  the  Gogra, 
and  the  Burrampooter.     The  whole  number 
ol  streams  wiiich  flow  into  it  are  11.    About 
200  miles  from  the  sea  the  Delta  of  the  Gan- 
ges cominences  by  the  dividing  of  the   river. 
Two   branches,  the   Cossimbaszar,  and    the 
kUinghy,  are  given  off  to  the   west.     These 
unite  to  form  the  Hooglty,  or  Bhagiratfiy,  on 
which  the  port  of  Calcutta  is  situated.     It  is 
the  only  branch  commonly  navigated  by  ships, 
md  in  some  years  it  is  not  navigable  for  two 
or  three  months.   The  only  secondary  branch 
which  is  at  all  navigable  for  boats, is  the  Chan- 
dah  river.  That  part  of  the  Delta  which  bor- 
ders on  the  sea   is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of 
creeks  and    rivers,  i-alled   the   Sunderbnnds , 
with  numerous  islands,  covered  with  the  pro- 
fuse and  rank  vegetation  called  jungle,  afford- 
ing haunts  to  numerous  tigers.  These  branch- 
es occupy  an  extent  of  200  miles  along  shore. 
The  Ganges  rises  fifteen   feet   by  the  end  of 
June,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  The  remain- 
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der  of  its  rise,  which  is  ia  all  thirty-two  feet, 
is  occasioneJ  by  the  rains  which  fall  in  Beo- 
gal.  By  thu  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts 
of  the  country,  adjoining  the  Ganges,  as  well 
as  the  Brahmapootra,  are  overflowed  for  a 
width  of  100  mdes,  nothing  appearing  but 
villages,  trees,  and  the  sites  of  some  villages 
■which  have  been  deserted.  The  line  of  the 
Ganges  which  lies  between  Gangotrte, or  ihe 
source  of  the  leading  stream,  and  Sagor  isl- 
and, below  Calculla,'is  held  particularly  sa- 
cred. The  maui  body,  which  goes  east  to 
join  the  Brahmapootra,  is  not  regarded  with 
equal  veneration.  Wherever  the  river  hap- 
pens to  run  from  south  to  north,  contrary  to 
its  usual  di)ection,  it  is  considered  peculiarly 
holy.  The  places  most  superstitiously  rever 
ed  are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called  Proi/ags, 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jumna 
•with  the  Gauges  at  Jillohabad.  In  the  Bri- 
tish courts  of  justice,  the  water  of  the  Gan- 
ges IS  used  for  swearing  Hindoos,  as  the  Ko- 
ran is  for   Mahometans,  and    the    Gospel   for 

Christians.]     Liican.  3,  v.  230.— S/r«6.  5 

Plin.  6,  c.  Ql.—Curt.  8,  c.  d.—Mela,  3,  c.  7 
—Firg.  ^n.  9,  V.  31. 

[Gangeticcs  sinus,  now  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal into  which  the  Ganges  falls.] 

GAivifMJEDES,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Phrygia, 
son  of  Tros,  and  brother  to  Ilius  and  Assara- 
cus.     According   to   Lucian,  he    was   sou   of 
Dardanus.     He  was  taken  up  to  heaven   by 
Jupiter  as  he  was  hunting,  or  rather  tending 
his  father's  flock  on  Mount  Ida,  and  he  became 
the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods   in   the   place  of 
Hebe.     Some  say  that  he  was  carried  away 
by  an  eagle.     He  is  generally  represented  sit- 
ting on  the  back  of  a  flying  eagle  in  the  air 
[The  ?tory  of  Ganymede,  as  here  represent- 
ed, IS  a  mere  fable.     'I'he  true  narrative  is  as 
follows.     Tros,  king   of  Troy,  having  made 
several  conquests  over  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, sent   his  son  Ganymede,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  friends,  into  Lydia,  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  a  temple  consecrated  to  Jupiter. 
Tantalus,  not  knowing  the  king  of  Troy's  in- 
tention, took  these  persons  for  spies,  and  hav- 
ing seized  the  young  Ganymede,  imprisoned 
him.     He  is  said  to  have  died  in  prison   of 
grief  at  the  insult  offered  him.     Another  ac- 
count makes  Tantalus  to  have   kept  him   at 
his  court  to  oflSciate   as   cup-bearer,  and  as 
Tantalus  was  reputed  the   son  of  Jupiter,  he 
may  have  taken  the  surname  of  Jupiter  him- 
self.    The  eagle  may  denote  the   untimely 
death  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  short  course  of  his  life  had 
passed  away,      llerodian,  however,  says  that 
Ganymede  was  slain  by  his  brother  in  some 
remote  place,  who  afterwards  decreed  divine 
honours  to  him,  giving  out  that    Jupiter  had 
carried  him  away.     Banter's  Mythology,  vol 
.3,  p.  213]     Pans.  5,  c.  24— Homer.  II.  20,  v. 
23\.—  rirg.  JEn.  5,  v.  252.— Ovid.  Met.  10, 
V.  155— Moral.  4,  od.  4. 

Garamantes,  [a  people  of  Africa,  south 

of  Fazania,  deriving   their  name    from   the 

city  of  Garama,  now   Garmes.     They  were 

faintly  known  to  the  Romans  under  Augustus, 
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in  whose  time  some  claim  was  made  to  a 
triumph  over  them,  on  which  account  they 
tire  mentioned  by  Virgil.]     ^^n.  6,  v.  791. 

Garganus,  now  67.  Angela,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  the  form  of 
a  promontory  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  [The 
prumoutory  was  called  Gargan urn  promonto- 
rium.  Garganus  was  celebrated  by  the  po- 
ets for  its  groves  of  oak.]  Vtrg.  Mn.  11,  v, 
2ol.—Lucan.  5,  v.  880. 

Gargaphia,  a  valley  near  Platsea,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  where  Actaeon  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  Orid.JV/e/.3,v.  156. 
Gargarcs,  (plur.   a,  oritm,)   [a    town   of 
Troas,  south-west  of  Antandros,  on  theshores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  It  was  situate 
on  the  mountain   of  the   same   name,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  highest  of  the  chain 
of  Mount  Ida.     In  Ptolemy,  the  name  is  er- 
roneously given  as  Jarganon.     By  a  similar 
error,  we  have  it  written  Gadara  in  Hiero- 
cles.     The  country  adjacent  to  Gargara  was 
extremely  productive.]   Virg.  G.  l,v.  103.-— 
Macrob.  5,  c.  20.— Strab.  vS.—Plin.  5,  c.  30. 
Garumna,  [now  the   Garonne,  a  river  of 
Gaul  which  rises  in  the  valley  oiArran,  to  the 
south  of  B ertrand  2iXaoug  the   Pyrenees,  and 
falls  into    the  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  or  Bay 
of  Biscay.    The  general  course  of  this  river, 
which  extends  to  about  250  miles,  is  north- 
west.    After  its  J  unction  with  the  Duranius, 
Dordogne,   below   Burdegala    or    Bour- 
deaux,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Gironde.     Ac- 
cording to  Julius  Cffisar's  division  of  Gallia, 
the  Garumna  was  the  boundary  of  Aquitania, 
and  separated  that  district  from  Gallia  Celti- 
ca.     This  river   is   navigable   to   Tolosa,  or 
Touloust,  and  communicates  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  means  of  the  canal  of  Louis  14th, 
about  180  miles  long,  made  through  Languc- 
doc]     Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Gacgamela,  a  village  near  Arbela  beyond 
the  Tigris,  where  Alexander  obtained  his  3d 
victory  over  Darius.  [But  as  Gaugamela 
was  only  a  village,  and  as  Arbela,  a  conside- 
rable town,  stood  near  it,  (Strabo  and  Arrian, 
however,  say,  at  a  considerable  distance,) 
the  Macedonians  chose  to  distinguish  the  bat- 
tle by  the  name  of  the  latter  place.  Gau- 
gamela is  said  to  have  signified  in  Persian, 
the  house  of  the  dromedary, so  called  because 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  escaped  upon 
his  dromedary  across  the  deserts  ofScythia, 
when  retreating  from  the  latter  country  ; 
and  having  placed  the  animal  here,  appointed 
the  revenue  of  certain  villages  for  its  main- 
tenance.     Pint.    Alex.]— Curt.  4,   c,   9 

Strab.  2  and  16. 

Gaclus,  [a  small  island,  adjacent  to  Me- 
lite,  or  Malta,  now  called  Goso.] [An- 
other below  the  south  shore  of  Crete,  now 
called  Gozo  of  Candia,  for  distinction  sake 
from  Goso  of  Malta.] 

Gaurus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  famous 
for  its  wines.  Lucan.  2,  v.  661.— Sil.  12,  v, 
\60.— Stat.  3,  Syh.  5,  v.  99- 

Gaza,  [one  of  the  five  Philistine  satrarfes 
or  principalities,  situate  towards  tlie  southern 
extremity  of  Canaan,  about  15  miles  south 
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of  Ascalon,  and  a  small  distance  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  port  was  called  Gazap- 
orum  Portus.  As  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Gaza  appears  in  the  first  book  of  Moses,  (10, 
c.  18,)  Mela  must  of  course  be  mistaken,  who 
makes  the  name  of  Persian  orio;in,  and  states 
that  Cambyses  made  this  place  his  chief  ma 
gazine  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt.  It 
was,  however,  an  important  and  strongly  for 
tified  place,  as  being  situate  so  near  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country.  Alexander  took  and 
destroyed  it,  after  it  had  made  a  powerful  re- 
sistance for  the  space  of  two  months.  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  sacked  it,  and  it  was  several 
times  taken  from  the  Syrians  by  the  Maca- 
bees.  It  was  afterwards  subjected  to  new 
losses,  so  that  St.  Luke  states  (Acts  8,  26,) 
that  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  desert  place.  [Eras. 
SchmiJ,  i3eza,  and  Le  Moyne,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  Syriac  version,  refer  the  word 
£§«,MOf  in  the  original,  not  to  Gaza,  but  to  the 
way  leading  towards  it.  They  are  refuted 
by  Reland.  Strabo  notices  "  Gaza,  the  de- 
sert,"' which  agrees  with  the  Acts.  The 
place  was  called  Constantia  afterwards.  It 
is  now  termed  by  the  Arabs  Rassa,  with  a 
strong  guttural  expression.  The  ancient 
name  in  Hebrew  signifies  strong.] 

Gedrosia,  a  barren  province  of  Persia, 
[south  and  south-east  of  Carmania,  and  lying 
along  the  Mare  Erythraeum.  It  is  now  called 
Mekran.  In  passing  through  this  country, 
the  army  of  Alexander  underwent  very  great 
hardships,  from  want  of  water  and  provisions, 
and  from  columns  of  moving  sand,  which  had 
previously  destroyed  the  forces  of  Semiramis 
and  Cyrus.  Its  principal  city  was  Pura,  now 
Fohrea.]     Slrab.  2. 

GELA,a  town  on  the  southern  parts  of  Si- 
cily, about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  which  received  its  name  from  a 
small  river  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gtlas. 
It  was  built  by  a  Rhodian  and  Cretan  colony, 
713  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After  it 
had  continued  in  existence  404  years,  Phinti- 
as,  tyrant  of  Agrigeutum,  carried  the  inha- 
bitants to  Phintias,  a  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  he  had  founded,  and  he  employed 
the  stones  of  Gela  to  beautify  his  own  city. 
Phintias  was  also  called  Gela.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Galense.s,  Ge.loi,  and  Gelani. 
J%rg.  ^n.  3,  V.  702.-— Pa^is.  8,  c,  46. 

Geli.ia  CorneTjIa  r,Ex,cfe  Civitate,  by  L 
GelliusandCn.  Cornel.  Lentulus,  A.  U.  C. 
681.  It  enacted  that  all  those  who  had  been 
presented  with  the  privilege  of  citizens  of 
Rome  by  Pompey,  should  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  liberty. 

AcLUs  Gellius,  a  Roman  grammarian 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antoaius,  about  130  A.  D. 
He  published  a  work  which  he  called  Nudes 
AUica,  because  he  composed  it  at  Athens 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter  it  is  a 
collection  of  incongruous  matter,  which  con- 
tains many  fragments  from  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, and  often  serves  to  explain  antique  mo- 
numents. It  was  originally  composed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  children,  and  abounds 
with  many  grammatical  remarks.    The  best 


editions  of  A.  Gellius  are,  that  of  Gronovi- 
M»,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1706,  and  that  of  Conrad,  2 
vols.  Bvo  Lips.  1762. 

Gelo  and  Gei.oiv,  a  son  of  Dinomenes, 
wh''  made  himself  absolute  at  Syracuse,  491 
years  before  the  Christian  era  He  conquer- 
ed the  Carthaginians  at  H'mera,  and  made 
hi?  oppression  popular  by  his  great  equity 
and  moderation  He  reigned  seven  years, 
and  his  death  was  universally  lamented  at 
Syracuse.  He  was  called  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  the  patron  of  liberty,  and  honour- 
ed as  a  demigod.  His  brother  Hiero  suc- 
ceeded him.  Paus.  8,  c-  42. — Hciodoi.  7,  c 
153,  &c.  — Diorf.  11. 

Gelowes  and  Gi:i.o]vi,a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  frcm  their  youth  to  labour  and  fa- 
tigue. They  painted  thems*'lves  to  appear 
more  terrible  in  battle  They  were  descend- 
ed from  Gelonus,  son  of  Hercules,  yirg  G. 
2,  V.  15.  .*:«.  8,  V.  125.— Mela,  I,  c.  1.— 
Claudtan  in  Ruf.  !,  v.  315. 

Gemini,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  repre- 
sents Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of 
Leda. 

Gemoni^,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the 
carcasses  of  criminals  were  thrown.  Suet. 
Tib.  .'iS  and  6\.— Tacit.  Hist.  3,c.  74. 

Genabum,  [a  town  of  the  Aureliani,  on 
the  Ligeris  or  Loire,  which  ran  through  it. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Aureliani,  from  the 
name  of  the  people,  and  is  now  Orleans.^ 
Cm.  B.  C.  7,  c.  3.—Lucan.  1,  v.  440 

Genacni,  a  people  of  Vindelicia.  [vid. 
Brenni. .     Horat  4,  orf.  14,  v.  10. 

GfiNEVA,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Lemauus,  or 
Lake  of  Genn-a,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rhodanus  or  Rhone.  The  modern  name  of 
Geneva  is  the  same  as  the  ancieni  ] 

Genius,  a  spirit  or  daemon,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  presided  over  the  birth 
and  life  of  every  man.     vid.  Daemon. 

Genseric,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took 
Carthage.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  military  expeditions,  invaded  Italy, 
and  sacked  Rome  in  July  455. 

Gentius,  a  king  of  Illyricura,  who  impri- 
soned the  Roman  ambassors  at  the  request 
of  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence 
was  highly  resented  by  the  Romans,  and 
Gentius  was  conquered  by  Anicius  and  led 
m  triumph  with  his  family,  B.  C.  169.  Lii\ 
43,  c.  19,  &c. 

Gejvija,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of 
Liguria.  [In  the  second  punic  war,  Genua, 
then  a  celebrated  emporium,  took  part  with 
the  Romans,  and  was,  in  consequence,  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian. 
It  wa<  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,and 
continued,  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  under  their 
dominion,  until  the  fall  of  their  empire.] 
Liv.  21,  c.  32, 1.  23.  c.  46, 1.  30,  c.  I. 

Genusus,  now  Semno,  a  river  of  Macedo- 
nia, falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  Apollonia. 
Lncan.  5,  v.  462. 
Genutia  lkx,  de  magistratibus,  by  L. 
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Gentiusthe  tribune,  A.  U,  C.  411.  It  ordai'  - 
ed  that  ao  person  should  exercise   tiie   saiin 
magistracy  within  ten   years,  or   be  investe 
with  two  offices  in  one  year. 

Georgica,  a  poem  of  Virgil  in  four  book-. 
The  lirst  treats  of  ploughing  the  ground 
the  second  of  sowing  it  ;  the  third  speak?  I'l 
the  management  of  cattle,  &<;.  and  in  th- 
fourth,  the  poet  gives  an  account  of  bees,  and 
of  the  manner  of  keeping  them  among  th(- 
Romans.  The  word  is  derived  immyM.  ter- 
j'ffl,  and  t^yov  opus,  because  it  particularlv 
trea's  of  husbandry.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  Maecenas,  the  great  patron  of  poetry  <" 
the  age  of  Virgil  The  author  was  sevu 
years  in  writing  and  polishing  it,  and  in  thai 
composition  he  showed  how  much  he  excell- 
ed all  other  writers.  He  imitated  Hesioil, 
who  wrote  a  poem  nearly  on  the  same  suh- 
ject,  called  Opera  &  Dies. 
.  Gekgovia,  [a  strong  town  and  fortress  of 
Gaul,  belongmg  to  the  Arverni.  It  was  situ- 
ate on  a  very  high  mountain,  and  of  difficult 
access  on  all  sides.     It  is  now  Gergoif.] 

Germania,  an  extensive  countVy  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  east  of  Gaul.  [The  name  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  wer,war,  aoiXman. 
a  man,  denoting  warlike  or  brave  men.  The 
Roman  alphabet,  like  the  French,  affordin^j 
no  w,  this  letter  was  C'vnverted  into  a  soft  g  ; 
and  hence,  with  a  Latin  termination,  we  h;ive 
the  name  Germani,  and  that  of  their  country 
Germania.  The  Tungri  first  assumed  this 
name  on  crossing  the  Rhine.  It  was  after- 
wards applied  by  the  Gauls  to  the  other 
Germanic  tribes,  as  they  successively  ap- 
peared, until  at  last  it  became  an  appellation 
for  the  "hole  of  the  natives  of  Germany. 
Their  true  name  was  Teutones.]  Its  in 
habitants  were  warlike,  fierce,  and  unci 
vilized,  and  always  proved  a  watchful  ene- 
my against  the  Romans.  Caesar  first  en 
tered  their  country,  but  he  rather  checkeii 
their  fury  than  conquered  them.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  imperial  suc- 
cessors, or  their  generals,  who  sometimes  en 
tered  the  country  to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  ancient  Germans  wer- 
very  superstitious,  and  in  many  instances, 
Iheir  religion  was  the  sa  ne  as  that  of  their 
neighbours  the  Gauls,  whence  some  have 
concluded  that  these  two  nations  were  of  the 
same  origin.  They  paid  uncommon  respect 
to  their  women,  who.  as  they  believed,  were 
endowed  with  something  more  than  human. 
They  built  no  temples  to  their  gods,  and  paid 
great  attention  to  the  heroes  and  warriors 
which  their  country  had  produced.  Their 
rude  institutions  gradually  gave  rise  lo  the 
laws  and  manners  which  still  prevail  in  the 
countries  of  Europe,  which  their  arms  in- 
vaded or  CO  iquered.  Tacitus,  in  v/hose  age 
even  letters  were  unknown  among  them,  ob 
served  their  customs  with  nicety,  and  has  de 
lineated  them  with  the  genius  of  an  historian 
and  the  reflection  of  a  philosopiier.  Tacit,  de 
Morib.  Germ. — Mela,  1,  c.  3, 1.  3,  c.  3.—C(ps. 
Bell.  G.—Strab.  4. 

Oermajvicue  CjESar,    a  son  of  Drusui 
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aid  Antonia,  the  niece  of  Augustus.  HewaS 
lopted  by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to 
ihe  most  important  offices  of  the  state.  When 
!ii^  grandfather  Augustus  died,  he  was  em- 
loyed  in  a  war  inGern.any,  and  theafTeclion 
"i  the  soldiers  unanimously  saluted  him  em- 
■fror.  He  refused  the  unseasonable  honour, 
Hiid  appeas.ed  the  tumult  which  his  inditTer- 
«nce  occasioned  He  continued  his  wars  in 
Gfrmany,  and  deleated  the  celel)rated  Ar- 
iiiiiiius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  at 
')i.»  return  to  Rome.  Tiberius  declared  him 
emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease 
the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the  suc- 
ess  of  Germanicus  in  the  eastwas  soon  look- 
ed upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  Tiberius,  and 
his  death  was  meditated.  He  was  secretly 
poisoned  at  Daphne  near  Antioch,  by  Piso, 
\.  D  19,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  with  the  great- 
est grief  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations; 
and  Tiberius  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who 
rejoiced  m  the  fall  of  Germanicus.  He  had 
married  Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children,  one  of  whom,  Caligula,  disgraced 
the  name  of  his  illustrious  father.  Germani- 
cus has  been  commended,  not  only  for  his  mi- 
litary accomplishments,  but  also  for  his  learn- 
ing, humanity,  and  extensive  benevolence.  In 
the  midst  of  war  he  devoted  somi  moments 
to  study,  and  hefavoured  the  world  with  two 
Greek  comedies,  some  epigrams,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Aratus  in  Latin  verse.  Sueton. 
This  name  was  common  in  the  age  of  the 
emperors,  not  only  to  those  who  had  obtained 
victories  over  the  Germans,  but  even  to  those 
who  had  entered  the  borders  of  their  country 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian  applied 
the  name  of  Germanicus,  which  he  himself 
had  vainly  assumed,  to  the  month  of  Septem- 
ier.  in  honour  of  himself.  Suet.  inDom.  13. 
—Martial.  9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 

Germami,  a  people  of  Persia.  [Thesfe 
iJermanii  are,  according  to  Larcher,  the  same 
as  (he  Germanii.  "  Someauthors  affirm,'' adds 
ihe  French  critic,  "that  the  ancient  Germans 
were  descended  from  these  people.  Cluvier 
has  with  much  politeness  explained  their 
mistake.  But,  observes  Wesseliug,  there 
are  some  individuals  of  such  wayward  tem- 
pers, who  since  the  discovery  of  corn  still  pre- 
fer feeding  on  acorns.'"]     Herodol.  1,  c.  125. 

[Gerra,  a  city  of  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the 
Sinus  Persicus.  It  was  enriched  by  com- 
merce, and  the  principal  articles  of  trade 
were  the  perfumes  brought  from  the  Sabaei, 
sent  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsaeus,  and 
across  the  desert  to  Fetra.  This  city,  for  the 
construction  of  whose  houses  and  ramparts, 
stones  of  salt  were  used,  appears  to  be  re- 
presented by  that  now  named  El-Katif-] 

Gerrh^,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose 
country  the  Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of 
Scythia  were  generally  buried  in  their  terri- 
tories.    Id.  4,  c.  71. 

Gerrhus,  a  river  of  Scythia.  [D'Anville 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  Molosznijawo(U-l 
Id.  1,  c.  56.  '   " 

Geronthr.t.,  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  ». 
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yearly  festival,  called  GeronthrcBa,  was  ob- 
served in  honour  of  Mars.  The  god  had 
there  a  temple  with  a  grove,  into  which  no 
woman  was  perinitted  to  enter  during  the 
time  of  the  solemnity.     Pans.  Lacon. 

Geryo.v  and  GiJRYOivES,  a  celebrated 
monster,  born  from  the  union  of  Chrysaor 
with  Cfillirhoe,  and  repre=ented  by  the  poets 
as  having  three  bodies  and  three  heads.  H 
lived  in  the  island  of  Erythia,  near  Gades., 
where  he  isept  numerous  flocks,  which  were 
guarded  by  a  two-hea  led  dog,  called  Ortho?, 
and  by  Eurythion.  [The  meaning  of  the  fa 
ble  appears  to  be  this  :  Geryou  was  a  prince 
who  reigned  over  three  places,  Tartessus, 
Ciades,  and  Erythia.  Or  else  there  were 
three  princes  in  close  alliance,  who  were  con 
sidered  as  one  person,  so  closely  were  they 
united.  According  to  Bochart,  Geryon  did 
not  reign  in  Spain,  but  in  Epirus,  and  there 
it  was  that  Hercules  defeated  him.  For,  ob 
serves  this  learned  writer,  besides  that  Her- 
cules never  was  in  Spain,  it  was  not  so  much 
as  known  in  his  time.]  Hercules,  by  order 
of  Eurystheus,  went  to  Erythia,  and  destroy 
ed  Geryon,  Orthos,  and  Eurythion,  and  car- 
ried away  all  his  flocks  and  herds  to  Tiryn 
thus.  Hesiod.  Tlieo'^.  187. — Virg.  JEn.  7 
V.  661, 1.  8,  V.  202— Hal.  1,  v.  2n.—Apol 
lod.  2. — Lucret.  5,  v.  28. 

Gessori.\cum,  [a  towa  of  the  Morini,  in 
Gaul;  it  was  afterwards  namedBononia,  and 
is  now  Boulogne.] 

Geta,  Septimus,  a  son  of  the  emperor 
Severus,  brother  to  Caracalla,  In  the  eighth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  moved  with  compas 
sion  at  the  fate  of  some  of  the  partisans  of 
Niger  and  Albinus,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
be  executed;  and  his  father,  struck  with  his 
humanity  retracted  his  sentence.  After  his 
father's  death  he  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly 
with  his  brother  ;  but  Caracalla,  who  envied 
his  virtues,  and  was  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
ordered  him  to  be  poisoned ;  and  when  this 
could  not  be  effected,  he  murdered  him  in  the 
armsof  his  mother  Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt 
of  defending  the  fatal  blows  from  his  body, 
received  a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hand 
of  her  son,  the  28th  of  M^rch,  A.  D.  212. 
Geta  had  not  reached  the  23d  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  Romans  had  reason  to  lament 
the  death  of  so  virtuous  a  prince,  while  they 
groaned  under  the  cruelties  and  oppression  of 
Caracalla. 

Get^,  {Geta,  sing.)  [a  tribe  of  Scythians, 
who,  according  to  Strabo,  inhabited  the  arid 
and  uncultivated  plains  lying  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Ister  and  that  of  the  Tyras, 
in  which  the  army  of  Darius  had  nearly  pe- 
rished. They  were  first  reduced  under 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
To  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  barbarians, 
they  added  a  contempt  for  life,  which  was 
derived  from  a  persuasion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  This  doctrine  was  taught  them 
by  Zamolxis,  their  early  legislator.  They 
are  represented  as  the  most  daring  and  fero- 
cious of  mankind  by  all  the  classic  writers. 
Arrian  iialh  them  Dacians ;  this  name,  how- 
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ever,  more  properly  belongs  to  those  of  them 
who  dwelt  in  the  interior,  for  their  territory 
extended  inwards  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  Geta;  we  undoubtedly  the  same  people 
with  those  who  were  called  Golhs,  and  whose 
migrtions  were  so  extensive.]  Ovid,  de 
Pont.  rnst.5,el.  7,  v.  ]n.—Strab.  I.Stat. 
2  —Sylc.  2,  v.  61,  1.  3,  f.  1,  v.  ll.—Lucan.  2, 
V.  54,  1.  3,  V.  95. 

GiGANTES,  the  sons  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who,  accorJing  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the 
blood  of  the  wound  which  Ccelus  received 
from  his  son  Saturn  ;  whilst  Hyginus  calls 
them  sous  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  \^vid.  the 
end  of  this  article.]  They  are  represented 
as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength 
proportioned  to  their  gigantic  size.  Some  of 
them,  as  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges,  had  50 
heads  and  '00  arms,  and  serpents  instead  of 
legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect,  their 
hair  hung  loose  about  their  shoulders,  and 
their  beard  was  suffered  to  grow  untouched. 
Pallene  and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  place 
of  their  residence.  The  defeat  of  the  Titans, 
with  whom  th-sy  are  often  ignorantly  co-- 
founded, and  to  whom  they  were  nearly  re- 
Irited,  incensed  them  against  Jupiter, and  they 
all  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  The  god  was 
alarmed,  and  called  all  the  deities  to  assist 
him  against  a  powerful  enemy,  who  made 
use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and  burning  woods  for 
their  weapons,  and  who  had  already  heaped 
mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion  to  scale  with  more 
facility  the  walls  of  heaven.  At  the  sight  of 
such  dreadful  adversaries,  the  gods  fled  with 
the  greatest  consternation  into  Egypt,  where 
they  assumed  the  shape  of  different  ani- 
mals, to  screen  themselves  from  their  pursu- 
ers. Jupiter,however,  remembered  that  they 
were  not  invincible,  provided  he  called  a 
mortal  to  his  assistance ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  his 
cause.  With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero, 
the  giants  were  soon  put  to  flight  and  defeat- 
ed. Some  were  crushed  to  pieces  under 
mountains,  or  buried  in  the  sea;  and  others 
were  flayed  alive,  or  beaten  to  death  Avith 
clubs,  (vid.  Enceladus,  Aloides,  Porphyrion, 
Typhon,  Otus,  Titanes,  &c.)  The  existence 
of  giants  has  been  supported  by  all  the  wri- 
ters of  antiquity,  and  received  as  an  undeni' 
able  truth.  Homer  tells  us  that  Tityus, 
when  extended  on  the  ground,  covered  nine 
acres ;  and  that  Polyphemus  ate  two  of  the 
companians  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and  walked 
along  the  shores  of  Sicily  leaning  on  a  staff" 
which  might  have  served  for  the  mast  of  a 
ship.  The  Grecian  heroes,  during  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  Turnus  in  Italy,  attacked  their 
enemies  by  throwing  stones,  which  four  mea 
of  the  succeeding  ages  would  be  unable  to 
move.  Plutarch  also  mentions,  in  support  of 
the  gigantic  stature,  that  Sertorius  opened 
the  grave  of  Antaeus  in  Africa,  and  found  a 
skeleton  which  measured  six  cubits  in  length. 
[The  Giants  appear  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  energies  of  nature  personified, 
and  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  gods, 
must  allude  to  some  tremendous  convuisraji 
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of  nature  in  very  early  time?,  vid.  Lectoiiia. 
As  regards  the  general  question  respectiiig 
the  possible  existeiace  in  former  days  of  a 
gigantic  race,  it  need  only  be  observed,  that 
if  their  structure  be  supposed  to  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  our  species,  they 
must  hare  been  mere  creatures  of  poetic  im- 
agination: they  could  not  have  existed.  It 
is  found  that  the  bones  of  the  human  body 
are  invariably  hollow,  and  consequently  well 
calculated  to  resist  external  violpuce.  Had 
they  been  solid,  they  would  have  proved  too 
heavy  a  burthen  for  man  to  bear.  But  this 
hollowness,  while  it  is  admirably  well  fitted 
for  the  purpose  which  hasjust  been  mention- 
ed, and  likewise  subserves  many  other  im- 
portant ends  in  the  animal  economy,  is  not  by 
any  means  well  adapted  for  supporting  a  hea- 
vy superincumbent  weight;  on  the  contrar)', 
it  renders  the  bone  weaker  in  this  respect, 
than  if  the  latter  had  been  solid.  The  in- 
ference from  all  this  is  very  plain.  Man  ne- 
ver was  intended  by  his  maker  for  a  gigantic 
being,  since  his  limbs  could  not  in  that  event 
have  supported  him,  and  if  giants  ever  did 
exist,  they  must  necessarily  have  been  crush- 
ed by  their  own  weight.  Or,  had  their  bones 
been  made  solid,  the  weight  of  their  limbs 
would  have  been  so  enormous,  that  these 
lofty  beings  must  have  remained  as  immo- 
veable as  statue.".  That  many  of  our  species 
have  attained  a  very  large  size  is  indisputa- 
ble, but  the  world  has  never  seen  giants.  A 
simple  mode  of  life,  abundance  of  nutritious 
food,  and  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  give  to  all 
organic  beings  large  and  graceful  forms. 
The  term  Giant,  as  used  in  Scripture,  origi- 
nates in  an  error  of  translation.  In  our  ver- 
sion of  holy  writ  six  different  Hebrew  words 
are  rendered  by  the  same  term  o-imn/s,  where- 
as they  merely  mean  in  general,  persons  of 
great  courage,  wickedness,  &c.,  and  not  men 
of  enormous  stature, as  is  commonly  supposed. 
Thus,  too,  when  Nimrod  is  styled  in  the 
Greek  version  a  giant  before  the  Lord,  no- 
thing more  is  meant  than  that  he  was  a  man 
of  extensive  power.]  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. — 
Pans.  8,  c.  2,  Szc.—Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  151.— 
Plut.  in  Serlor. — H}i<^in.  fab.  28,  &:c. — Ho- 
mer. Od.  7  and  10.— FitVg.  G.  1,  v.  280.  ,ZE«, 
6,  V.  680. 

GiNDES,  [vid.  Gyndes.] 

[GiR,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  Ptolemy 
delineates  as  equal  in  length  to  the  Niger, 
the  course  of  each  being  probably  about  1000 
British  miles.  It  ran  from  east  to  west,  un- 
til lost  in  the  same  lake,  marsh,  or  desert  as 
the  Niger.  The  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi 
seems  to  indicate  the  Ghir,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Nile  of  the  negroes  as  running  to  the 
west,  and  being  lost  in  an  inland  sea,  in  which 
■was  the  island  Uiil.  Some  have  supposed 
the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  river  of  Bor- 
nou,  or  fFarfaZ-Gaze/,  which,  joining  another 
considerable  river  flowing  from  Kuku,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Nubia  Palus,  or  Ka7i- 
gra,  and  it  is  so  delineated  in  Rennel's  map ; 
but  Others,  seemingly  with  better  reason,  ap- 
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prehend  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  Bahr- 
Kulla  of  Browne,  in  his  history  of  Africa.] 

Gisto,  son  of  Ilimilco  the  Carthaginian 
general,  was  banished  from  his  country  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased, 
those  who  had  occasioned  his  banishment. 
He  was  satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck, 
showing  that  independence  and  forgiveness 
are  two  of  the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a 
great  mind.  He  was  made  a  general  soon 
after  in  Sicily,  against  the  Corinthians,  about 
309  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  by 
his  success  and  intrepidity,  he  oblige!  the 
enemies  of  his  country  to  sue  for  peace. 

Gladiatorii  ludi,  combats  originally 
exhibited  on  the  grave  of  deceased  persons  at 
Rome.  They  were  first  introduced  at  Rome 
by  the  Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father, 
A.  U.  C.  488.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  were  rendered  propitious 
by  human  blood;  therefore  at  funerals,  it 
was  usual  to  murder  slaves  in  cool  blood-  In 
succeeding  ages,  it  was  reckonei)  less  cruel  to 
oblige  them  to  kill  one  another  like  men, 
than  to  slaughter  them  like  brutes,  therefore 
the  barbarity  was  covered  by  the  specious 
show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary  combat. 
Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  disobedient 
slaves,  were  trained  up  for  combat ;  but  when 
the  diversion  became  more  frequent,  and  was 
exhibited  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to  procure 
esteem  and  popularity,  many  of  the  Roman 
citizens  enlisted  themselves  among  the  gladi- 
ators, and  Nero  at  one  show  exhibited  no  less 
than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  The  peo- 
ple were  treated  with  these  combats  not  only 
by  the  great  and  opulent, but  the  very  priests 
had  their  Ludi  pontificales  and  Lrtdi  sacer- 
dolalts.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no 
more  than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited 
by  the  Bruti.  Their  numbers,  however,  in- 
creased with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the 
city  ;  and  the  gladiators  became  so  formida- 
ble, that  Spartacus,  one  of  their  body,  had 
courage  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  success  to 
defeat  the  Roman  armies,  only  with  a  train 
of  his  fellow-sufferers.  The  more  prudent  of 
the  Romans  were  sensible  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  state,  by  keeping  such 
a  number  of  desperate  men  in  arms,  and 
therefore,  many  salutary  laws  were  propos- 
ed to  limit  their  number  as  well  as  to  settle 
the  time  in  which  the  show  could  be  exhi- 
bited with  safety  and  convenience.  Under 
the  emperors,  not  only  senators  and  knights, 
but  even  women  engaged  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  seemed  to  forget  the  inferiority  of 
their  sex.  When  there  were  to  be  any  shows, 
hand-bills  were  circulated  to  give  notice  to 
the  people,  and  to  mention  the  place,  num- 
ber, time,  and  every  circumstance  requisite 
to  be  known.  When  they  were  first  brought 
upon  the«?-ena,  they  walked  round  the  place 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  after  that 
they  were  matched  in  equal  pairs  with  great 
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nicety.      They  first    had  a    skirmish  with 
woodea  files,  called  rudes  or  anna  lusuria 
After   this   the   eSective    weapons,   such   as 
swords,  dag^eri,  fcc.   called  arma  decretoria, 
were  givea   them,  an  1  the  signal  for  the  en- 
g;agemeot  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet.   As  they  had  all  previouslysworn  to  fight 
till  death,  or  suifer  death  in  the  most  excru 
ciating  torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and 
obstinate,  and  when  one  signified  his  submis- 
sion by  surrendering  his  arms,  ihe  victor  was 
not  permitted  to  grant  him  his  life  without  the 
leave  and  approbation  of  the  multitude.  This 
was   done    by  clenching   the  fingers  of  both 
hands   between  each  other,  and  holding  the 
thumbs  upright  close  together,  or  by  bending 
back   their  thumbs.     The  first  of  these  was 
called  polhcem  preniere,  and  signified  the  wish 
of  the  people  to  spare  tlie  life  of  the  conquer- 
ed.    The  other  sign,  called  pollicem  vertere, 
signified  their  disapprobation,  and  ordered  the 
victor    to   put  his  antagonist  to  death.     The 
victor  was  generally  rewarded  with  a  palm, 
and  other  expressive  marks  of  the   people's 
favour.     He  was  most  commonly  presentnd 
with  a  pileus  and  rudis.     When    one  of  the 
combatants    received    a  remarkable    wound, 
the   people  exclaimed  habel,  and   expressed 
their  concern  by  shouts.     The    combats   of 
gladiators    were  sometimes    different,  eithfr 
in  weapons  or  dress,  whence  they  were  gene- 
rally distinguished  into  the  following  o*  ders  • 
The  seculores  were  armed  with  a  sword  and 
buckler,  to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antago- 
nists, the  retiarii.     These  last  endeavoured 
to  throw   their  net  over  the   head  of  their 
antagonist,  and  in  that  manner  entangle  him, 
and  prevent  him  from  striking.     If  this  did 
not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Their  dress  was  a  short  coat,  with  a  hat  tied 
under  the  chin  with  a  broad  ribbon.     They 
wore  a  trident  in  their  left  hand.    The  thrects, 
originally  Thracians,  were  armed  with  afaul- 
chion,    and  small  round  shield.     The   myr- 
millones,  called  also  galU,  from  their  Galli 
dress,  were  much  the  same  as  the  seculores. 
They  were,  like  them,   armed  with  a  sword, 
and,   on  the   top   of  their  head-peace,  they 
wore   the    figure  of  a  fish   embossed,  called 
/^og^ug®',  whence  their  name.  The  hoploma- 
chi,  were  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
as  their  name  implies.     The  samnites,  arm- 
ed after  the    manner  of  Samnites,    wore    a 
large  shield,  broad  at   the  top,  and  growing 
more  narrow  at  the  bottom,  more  conveniently 
to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.     The 
essedarii,  generally  (ought  from  the  essedmn, 
or  chariot  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons.    The    andabatcE,   «vaf*T«<,  fought   on 
horseback,  with  a  helmet  that  covered   and 
dcfeniled  their  faces  and  eyes.     Hence  anda- 
batarum  more pugnnre,  is  to  fight  blindfolded. 
The    meridiani,  engaged   in   the  afternoon. 
The  postulalilii  were  men  of   great  skill  and 
experience,  and  such  as  were  generally  pro- 
duced   by  the  emperors.     The  fiscalts  were 
maintained  out  of  the  emperor's  treasury ,^j- 
cus.     The  dimackcsri  fought  with  two  swords 
in  their  hands,  whence  their  name.     After 


these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace,  they 
were  abolished  by  Constantine  'the  Great, 
near  600  years  after  their  first  institution. 
They  were,  however,  revived  under  the  reign 
of  Constantius  and  his  two  successors,  but 
Honorius  for  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel 
barbarities. 

Gi.APHYRE  and  Glaphyra,  a  daughter  of 
Archelaus  the  high-priest  of  Bellona  in  Cap- 
padocia,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  in- 
trigues. She  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padooia  for  her  two  sons  from  M.  Antony, 
whom  she  corrupted  by  defilingthe  bed  ofher 
husband.  This  amour  of  Antony  with  Gla- 
phyra  highly  displeased  his  wife  Fulvia,  who 
wished  Augustus  to  avenge  his  infidelity,  by 
receiving  from  her  the  same  favours   which 

Glaphyra    received     from    Antony. Her 

grand-daughter  bore  the  same  name.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  married  Alexander,  a  son  of  Herod, 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  she  married  her  brother-in-law 
Archelaus, 

Glaucopis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from 
the  hluenessof  her  eyes.  [The  term  conveys 
at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  brightness,  and  is 
said  to  refer  more  properly  to  a  light-blue 
eye,  with  a  bright  and  piercing  expression, 
like  what  the  Germans  style  a  bluish-grey. 
Damm  supposes  this  title  applied  to  Minerva, 
from  her  seeing,  like  the  owl,  (to  which  bird 
a  similar-coloured  eye  is  given,)  to.  iv  (rnoiu 
ovT«,  the  things  that  are  hid  in  darkness;  tJiat 
IS,  discovering  by  her  wisdom  what  is  conceal- 
ed from  the  duller  optics  of  man.  Besides  the 
owl,  and  Minerva,  this  epithet  is  applied  also 
10  serpents  and  lions.]     Homer. — Hcsiod. 

Glaucus,  a  son  of  Hippolochus,  the  son  of 
Bellerophon  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange 
his  golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedes  for 
an  iron  one,  whence  came  the  proverb  of 
Glauci  et  Diumedis  pernndatio,  io  express  a 
foolish  exchange.  He  behaved  with  much 
courage,  and  was  killed  by  Ajax.  Virg.^n. 
6,  v.  AH^.— Martial.  9,   ep.    QQ.—Hom.  II.  6. 

A  fisherman  of  Anthedon  in  BoRotia,  son 

of  Neptune  and  Nais,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Polybius  the  son  of  Mercury.  Ashe  was  fish- 
ing he  observed  that  all  the  fishes  which  he 
laid  on  the  grass  received  fresh  vigour  as  they 
touched  the  ground,  and  immediately  escaped 
from  him  by  leaping  into  the  sea.  Fie  attri- 
buted the  cause  of  it  to  the  grass,  and  by  tast- 
ing it,  he  found  himself  suddenly  moved  with 
a  desire  of  living  in  the  sea.  Upon  this  he 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  was  made  a  sea- 
deity  by  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  at  the  request 
of  the  gods.  After  this  transformation  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Nereid  Scylla,  whose 
ingratitude  was  severely  punished  by  Circe. 
[vid.  Scylla. J  He  is  represented  like  the 
other  sea-deities  with  along  beard,  dishevel- 
led hair,  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  with  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  He  received  the  gift  of  prophe- 
cy from  Apollo,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  was  the  interpreter  of  Nereus.  He 
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assisted  the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition, 
and  foretold  them,  that  Hercules  and  the  two 
sons  of  Leda,  would  one  day  receive  immor- 
tal honours.  The  fable  of  his  metamorphosis 
has  been  explained  by  some  authors,  who  ob- 
serve that  he  vvas  an  excellent  diver,  who  was 
devoured  by  fifhes  as  he  was  swimming  in  the 
sea.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  905,  kc^Hygin. 
fab.  \m.—Alhen.l.—ApoUod.\.—Diod.  4.— 

AtuIoI.  dt  Rep.  Del.— Pans.  9,  c.  22. A 

son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  by  Merope 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  born  at  Potnia,a  village 
of  BoeotiK.  He  prevented  his  mares  from 
having  any  commerce  with  the  stallions,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  become  swift- 
er in  running  ;  upon  which  V^enus  inspired  the 
mares  with  such  fury,  that  they  tore  his  body 
to  pieces  as  he  returned  from  the  game 
which  Adrastus  had  celebrated  in  honour  of 
his  father.  He  was  buried  at  Potnia.  Hygnt 
fab.  250.— Firg.  G.  3,  v.267.—Jpollod.  I  and 

2. A  son  of  Minos   the   2d,  and  Pasiphae 

who  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  honey.     Hi^ 
father,  ignorant  of  his  fate,  consulted  the  ora- 
cle to  know  where  he  was,  and  received  for 
answer,  that  the  soothsayer  who  best  describ 
ed  him  an  ox,  which  was  of  three  different 
colours  among  his  flocks,  would  best  give  him 
intelligence  of  his   son's  situation.     Polyidus 
was  found  superior  to  all  the  other  soothsay 
ers,  and  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  find 
the  young  prince.     When  he  had  found  him, 
Minos  confined  him  with  the  dead  bodj',  and 
told  him  that  he  never  would  restore  his  liber- 
ty, if  he  did  not  restore  him  to  life.   Polyidus 
was  struck  with  the  king's  severity ;  but  while 
he  stood  in  astonishment,  a  serpent  suddenly 
come  towards  the  body  and  touched  it.     Po- 
lyidus killed  the  serpent,  and  immediately  a 
second  came,  who  seeing   the  other  without 
motion  or  signs  of  life,  disappeared,  and  soon 
after   returned    with   a  certain  herb   in  his 
mouth.     This  herb  he  laid  on  the  body  of  the 
dead  serpent,  who  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.     Polyidus,  who  had   attentively  con- 
sidered  what  passed,  seized  the   herb,    ami 
with  it  he  rubbed  the  body  of  the  dead  prince, 
who  was  instantly  raised  to  life.     Minos  re 
ceived  Glaucus  with  gratitude,  but  he  refused 
to  restore  Polyidus  to  libertybefore  he  taught 
his  son  the  art  of  divination    and  prophecy 
He  consented  with  great  reluctance,  and  when 
he  was  at  last  permitted  to  return  to  Argoli.-, 
his  native  country,  he  desired  his  pupil  to  spit 
in  his  mouth.     Glaucus  willingly  consented, 
and  from  that  moment  he  forgot  all  the  know- 
ledge of  divination  and  healing  which  he  had 
received   from  the   instructions  of  Polyidus. 
Hyginus  ascribes  the  recovery  of  Glaucus  to 
iEsculapius.     ApnUod.  2,  c.   3. — Hygin.   136 
and  251,  &c. A  son  of  Epytus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne  of  Messenia, 
about  10  centuries  before  the  Augustan  age. 
He  introduced  the  worship  of  Jupiter  among 
the  Dorians,  and   was  the  first   who  oflered 
sacrifices  to  Machaon  the  son  of  .S^sculapius. 
Paus.  4,  c.  3. 

[Glaucus  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Lycia,  at   the 
h^ad  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Telmissusor 
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Macri,  whence  in  ancient  times  the  gulf  was 
sometimes  also  called  Sinus  Telmissius,  and 
whence  comes  likewise  its  modern  name, 
Gulf  of  Macri.] 

[Glota  or  Clota,  a  river  ot  Biitain,  now 
the  Clyde,  falling  into  the  Glota  Mstuarium, 
or  Firth  of  Clyde.] 

Gnatia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Brundusium,  badly  supplied  with 
water.  [This  is  the  same  place  with  Egna- 
iia,  and  the  name  is  merely  siiortened  by 
Aphaeresis.]  Horat.  I,  Sat.  5. 
Gnidus,  vid-  Cnidus. 

Gkossis  and  Gnossia,  an  epithet  given  to 
\riadne,  because  she  lived,  or  was  born  at 
Gnossus.  The  crown  which  she  received 
from  Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  con- 
stellation, is  called  Gnossia  Stella.  Virg.  G. 
1,  V.  222. 

Gnossus,  a  famous  city  of  Crete,  the  re- 
sidence of  king  Minos.  The  name  of  Gnossia 
Idlus  is  often  applied  to  the  %vhole  island. 
Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  23.—Slrab.  10.— Homer. 
Od.     vid.  Cnossus. 

Gobryas,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  no- 
blemen who  conspired  against  the  usurper 
Smerdis.     rid.  Darius.     Herodot-  3,  c.  70. 

Gomphi,  [a  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Estiaeotis,  near  the  confines  of  Epirus.  It 
was  situate  on  the  Peneus,  a  short  distance 
below  itsjunction  with  the  Ion.  It  was  taken 
by  Caesar  during  the  civil  wars.] 
Gonatas,  one  of  the  Antigoni. 
Gonni  and  Gonocojvdylos,  a  town  of 
Thessaly  at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Liv. 
36,  c.  16,  1.  42,  c.  54.  —Strab.  4. 

GoRDi.s:i,  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  where 
the  Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of 
Scripture. 

Gordianus,  M.   Antonius  Africanus,    a 
son   of  Metius    Marcellus,    descended   from 
Trajan  by  his  mother's  side.     In  the  greatest 
affluence  he  cultivated  learning,  and  was  an 
example  of  piety  and  virtue.     He   applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  composed 
a  poem  in  30  books  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus 
Antoninus,  and  M.  Aurelius.     He   was  such 
an  advocate  for  good  breeding  and  politeness, 
that  he  never  sat  down  in  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Annius  Severus,  who  paid  him 
daily  visits   before  he  was  promoted  to  the 
iiraetorship.     He  was  some  time  after  elected 
consul,  and  went  to  take  the  government  of 
Africa  in  the  capacity  of  proconsul.    After  he 
had  attained   his   t'Oth   year   in  the  greatest 
splendour   and  domestic  tranquillity,  he  was 
roused  from  his  peaceful  occupations  by   the 
tyrannical  reign  of  theMaximini,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  rebellious  troops 
of  his  province.     He  long  declined  to  accept 
the  imperial  purple,  but  the  threats  of  imme- 
diate death  gained  his  compliance.     Maximi- 
nus  marched   against  him  with   the  greatest 
indignation  ;  and  Gordian  sent  his  son,  with 
whom  he  shared  the  imperial  dignity,  to  op- 
pose the  enemy.    Young  Gordian  was  killed  ; 
and  the  father,  worn  out  liy  age,  and  grown 
desperate    on   account   of   his    misfortunes, 
strangled  himself  at  Carthage,  before  he  had 
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beea  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  A.D 
236.  He  was  universally  lamented  by  the  armv 
and  people.— —M.  Antntiius  Africanus,  son  of 
rJordianus,  was  instructed  by  Serenus  Samno- 
licus,  who  left  him  his  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  62,000  volumes.  His  enlightened 
understanding  and  his  peaceful  disposition  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  ot  the  emperor 
Heliogabakis.  He  was  mad€  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  atterwards  consul,  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus.  He  passed  into  Africa,  in  the 
character  of  lieutenant  to  his  father,  who 
had  obtained  that  province,  and  seven  years 
after  he  was  elected  emperor,  in  conjunction 
■with  him.  He  marched  against  the  partisans 
of  A'laximiaus,  his  antagonist  in  Mauritania, 
and  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  25th  I 
of  June,  A.  D.  236,  after  a  reign  of  about  sixj 
Weeks.  He  was  of  an  aminble  disposition,  but 
he  has  been  justly  blamed  by  his  biographers, 
00  account  of  his  lascivio'is  propensities,  whicli 
reduced  him  to  the  weakness  and  nfirmities  of 
old  age,  though  he  was  but  inhis46lh  year  at 

the  time  of  his  death. M.  Antonius  Pius, 

grandson  of  :he  first  Gordian,  was  but  12  years 
old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  o( 
Cffisar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  thej 
16th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  at-i 
tended  with  universal  marks  of  approbation.' 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  married  Furia 
Sabina  Tranquillina,  daughter  of  Misitheus, } 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  pub- 
lic virtues.  Misitheus  was  intrusted  with  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  state  by  his  son-: 
in-law;  and  his  admiaistration  proved  howde-i 
serving  he  was  of  the  confidence  and  affec- ! 
tion  of  his  imperial  master.  He  corrected 
the  various  abuse?  which  prevailed  in  the 
state,  and  restored  the  ancient  discipline 
among  the  soldiers.  By  his  prudence  and  po- 
litical sagacity,  all  the  chief  town?  in  the  em- 
pire were  stored  with  provisions,  which  could 
maintain  the  emperor  and  a  large  army  dur- 
ing 15  days  upon  any  emergency.  Gordian 
■was  not  less  active  than  his  father-in-law  ; 
and  when  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  provinres  in  the  east,  he 
boldly  marched  to  meet  him,  and  in  his  way 
defeated  a  large  body  of  Goths  in  Moesia. 
He  conquered  Sapor,  wnd  took  many  flourish 
ing  cities  in  the  east  from  his  adversary.  In 
this  success  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph, 
and  saluted  Misitheus  as  the  guardian  of  the 
republic.  Gordian  was  assassinated  in  the 
east,  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means  of  Philip,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Misitheus,  and 
who  usurped  the  soverei<;n  power  by  mur- 
dering a  warlike  and  amiable  prince.  The  se- 
nate, sensible  of  his  merit,  honoured  him  with 
a  most  splendid  funeral  on  the  confines  of  Per- 
sia, and  ordered  ihat  the  descendants  of  the 
Gordians  should  ever  be  free,  at  Rome,  from 
all  (he  heavy  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  state. 
■During  the  reign  of  GorJianus  there  was  an 
uncommon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  which  the 
stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

GoRDiuM,  [a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  river  Sangarius,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Pessinus-     Here  was  preserved  the 


famous  Gordian  knot  which  Alexander  cut, 
rid.  Gordius.  It  changed  its  name  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  to  Juliopolis,  which  was 
given  it  by  Cleo,  a  leader  of  some  praedatory 
bands  in  this  quarter.  After  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  he  declared  for  Augustus,  and  being  thus 
left  in  safe  possession  ot  this  city,  which  was 
his  birth-place,  changed  its  name  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  memory  of  Caesar.]  Juslin. 
11,  c.  l.—Lir.  38,  c.  Xii.—Curt.  3,  c.  1. 

GoRDios,  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origi- 
nally a  pea!^ant,was  raised  to  the  throne.  Dur- 
ing a  sedition,  the  I'hrygians  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles 
would  cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their 
king  the  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Ju,/iter  mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gor- 
dius was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  he  im- 
mediately consecrated  his  chariot  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which  tied  the  yoke 
to  the  draught  tree,  was  made  in  such  an  art- 
ful manner  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could 
not  be  perceived.  From  this  circumstance  a 
report  was  soon  spread  that  the  empire  of 
Asia  was  promised  by  the  oiacle  to  bim  that 
could  untie  the  Gordian  knot.  Alexander,  in 
his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gordium  ; 
and  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  undone 
which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  courage^ 
and  make  his  enemies  believe  that  he  was 
born  to  conquer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with 
his  sword  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  as- 
serted that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  and 
that  his  claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully 
justified.  Justin.  11,  c.  l.  —  Curt.  3,  c,  1. — 
Arrian.  1. A  tyrant  of  Corinth.     Aristot. 

[GoRGO,  now  Ur^hetig,  the  capital  of  the 
Chorasmii.     vid.  Chorasmii.] 

GoRGiAS,  [a  ceielirated  orator  and  so- 
phist, born  at  Leontiumin  Sicily,  whence  he 
was  surnamed  Leontinus.  He  flourished  in 
the  5th  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  a  disciple  o<  Em()edocles.  He  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  and  is  thought  to  have  introduced 
numbers  into  prose,  treated  of  comm.  n  places, 
and  showed  the  use  of  them  for  the  invention 
of  arguments  Hence  Plato  gave  the  name 
of  Gorgias  to  his  elegant  dialogue  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  still  exi  snt  He  was  so  great 
an  orator  that  in  pnbi'c  assemblies  he  would 
undertake  to  declaim  extempore  on  any  sub- 
ject proposed  to  him.  In  the  war  between 
Syracuse  and  Leontium,  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  succour, 
and  sent  as  embassadors  Gorgias  and  Tisias, 
The  eloquence  of  Gorgias  so  captivated  the 
Athenians,  that  they  ruined  blindly  into  what 
proved  for  them  so  ruinous  a  contest.  Gor- 
gias afterwards  made  a  display  of  his  elo- 
quence at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games, 
on  account  of  which  a  golden  statue  was 
erected  to  him  at  Delphi.  Diodorus  Sieulus 
informs  us  that  he  received  no  less  than  100 
mvnce  from  each  of  his  scholars,  that  is,  £322 
18s.  4d.  sterling.  The  same  historian  informs 
us  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
Rhetoric,  and  the  first  -who  made  use  of 
studied  figures  and  laboured  antitheses  of 
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equal  length  and  the  same  termination.  This 
manner  ot's])eaking,  Diodorusobserv'es,  pleas- 
ed at  first  fioin  its  noveliy,  but  was  afterward? 
looked  upon  as  affected,  and,  if  frequentlj 
practised,  ridiculous.  He  lived  to  his  108th 
year,  and  died  B.  C.  400.  Only  two  frag- 
ments of  his  compositions  are  extant.]  Paus. 
6,  o.  17.  — Cic.  in  Oral.  '22, &c. — Sentct.  5,  in 
Brut.  15. —  Qwi/i/i/.  3  and  12. 

GoRGO,  the  wife  o(  Leonidas  king  of  Spai- 
ta,  &o. The  name  of  the  ship  which  car- 
ried Perseus  after  he  had  conquered  Medusa. 
GoRGONBS,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daugh- 
ters ol  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whose  names  were 
Stheno,  Euryale,   and  Medusa,  all  immortal 
except   Medusa.     According  to  the  mytholo- 
gists,  their   hairs  were  entwined    with   ser- 
pents, thei'    hands  were  of  brass,   their  wings 
of  the  colour  of  gold,  their  body  was  covered 
with  impenetrablescales,  and  their  teeth  were 
as  long  as  the  tusks  of   a  wild  boar,  and  thej. 
turned  to  stones  all  those  o    whom  they  fix- 
ed their  eyes.     Medusa  alone  had  serpents  in 
her  hair,  according  to  Ovid,  and  this  proceed 
ed  from  the  resentment  of  Minerva,  in  whose 
temple   Medusa  had  gratified   the  passion  of 
Neptune,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  beauti 
ful  colour  of  her  locks   which    the  goddess 
changed  into    serpents.     iEschylus  says,  that 
they  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  between 
them,  of  which  they  had  the  use  each  in  her 
turn ;  and  accordingly  it  was  at  the  time  that 
they  were  exchanging  the    eye  that  Perseus 
attacked  them,  and  cut  off  Medusa's  head. 
According   to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when 
he  went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  was 
armed  with  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by 
Mercury,  and  provided   with  a  looking-glass 
by  Minerva,  besides  winged  shoes,  and  a  hel- 
met of  Pluto,  which  rendered  all  objects  clear- 
ly visible  and  open  to  the  view,  while  t'le  per- 
son who  wore  it  remained   totally  invisible 
With  weapons  like  these,  Perseus  obtained 
an  easy  victory;  and  after  his  conquest  re- 
turned his  arms  to  the  different  deities  whose 
favours  and  assistance  he  had  so  recently  ex- 
perienced.    The  head  of  Medusa  remained 
in  his  hands;  and  after  he  had  finished  all  his 
laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it  to  Minerva, 
who  placed  it  on  her  aegis,  with  which  she 
turned  into  stones  all  such  as  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it.    It  is  said,  that  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Gorgons,  Perseus   took  his   flight  in  the 
air   towards    .Ethiopia;  and   that  the  drops 
of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground  from  Medu- 
sa's head  were  changed  into  serpents,  which 
have  ever  since  infested    the  sandy  deserts 
of  Libya.  The  hore  Pegasus  also  arose  from 
the  bl'od    of  Medusa,  as   well  as   Chrysaor 
with  his  golden  sword.   The  residence  of  the 
Gorgons  was  beyond   the  ocean  towards  the 
west,  accordiU;:  to  Hesiod.    iEschylus  makes 
them  inhabit  the  eastern  parts  of  Scythia  ;  and 
Ovid,  as  the  most  received  opinion,  supports 
that  they  lived  in  the  inland  parts  of  Libya, 
near  the  lake  of  Triton,  or  the  gardens  of  the 
Hespeiides.   Diodorus  and  others  explain  the 
fable  of  the  Gorgons,  by  supposing  that  they 
were  a  warlike  race  of  women  near  the  Ania- 


zons,  whom  Perseus,  with  the  help  •  f  a  large 
army,  totally  destroyed.  [The  Abbe  Baonier 
is  of  opinion  that, the  Gorgons  dwelt  in  that 
part  of  Lybia  which  wa^  afterwards  called 
Cyrenajca.  He  makes  their  father  Phorcys 
to  have  been  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  and 
engaged  in  a  lucrative  commerce.  Perseus, 
lie  supposes,  made  himself  master  of  some  of 
his  ships  and  riches.  These  ships  were  nam- 
ed Medusa,  Stheno,  and  Euryale  ;  and  being 
laden  with  the  teeth  of  elephants,  the  horns 
of  fishes,  and  the  eyes  of  hyenas,  which  Phor- 
cys bartered  for  other  goods,  gave  occasion 
to  the  particulars  of  the  fable.  This,  it  is 
said,  is  the  mystery  of  the  tooth,  horn,  and 
eye,  which  the  Gorgons  borrowed  by  turns; 
that  is,  the  ships,  in  the  course  of  the  trafiic 
above  mentioned,  when  arrived  in  port,  took 
each  of  them  goods  proper  for  the  place  to 
which  they  were  bound.]  Hesiod.  Theog.  k 
Scut. — 4pollon.  4. — .^pollod.  %  c.  1  and  4, 
•fee. — Homer.  II.  5  and  1 1.—  Firg.  Mn.  6,  &c. 
—Diod.  1  and  4.— Paus.  2,  c.  20,  Slc.—^s- 
chyi.  Prom.  Act.  4. — Pindar.  Pyth.l  and  12. 
—Olpm),.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.618,&c,— Pa- 
Icephut.  de  Phorcyn. 

GoRGuKiA,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because 
Perseus,  armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquer- 
ed the  Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her  temple 
with  Neptune. 

GoRTifNA,  [an  inland  city  of  Crete,  being, 
according  to  Strabo,  near  90  furlongs  distant 
from  the  Lybicum  Pelagus  or  African  Sea. 
Us  origin  is  obscure :  some  ascribe  it  to  Gor- 
tyn,  the  son  of  Rhadamanthus,  and  others  to 
Taurus,  who  carried  off  Europa.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  it  eclipsed  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  especially  after  the  island  was  reduc- 
ed under  the  Romans.  Its  ancient  splendour 
is  still  attested  at  the  present  day  by  its  nu- 
merous and  extensive  ruins.  It  was  famed 
for  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Jupi- 
ter Hecatombseus,  so  called  because  Mene- 
laus  there  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  100 oxen,  when 
he  received  information  of  Helen's  elope- 
ment. Its  walls  were  washed  by  the  river 
Lethe.  Theophrastus,  Varro,  and  Pliny, 
speak  of  a  plane-tree  near  Gortyna,  which 
never  shed  its  leaves  till  new  ones  sprout- 
ed forth.]  C  J^ep.  in  Ann.  9. — Plin.  4, 
c.  \2.—Lucan.  6,  v.  214,  1.  7,  v.  214.— 
Firg.AEn.  1),  v.  773. 

GoTTHi,  [the  Goths,  Vandals,  Burgun- 
dians,Gepida2,  and  Longobardi,  were  divisions 
of  one  people.  From  Scandinavia,  where 
they  left  two  considerable  districts,  which 
inherit  their  name  at  this  day,  the  Goths 
crossed  the  Baltic,  pursued  for  some  time  an 
eastward  course  along  the  shore,  until  they 
multiplied  or  confederated  with  other  tribes, 
into  a  force  which  was  adequate  to  the  oppo- 
sition they  encountered.  They  afterwards 
ascended  the  Vistula,  to  that  point  where  its 
most  eastern  stream  runs  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  western  branch  of  the  Dnieper. 
They  had  nearly  perished  in  the  marshes 
of  that  dreary  district.  A  part  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  the  large  droves  of  cattle,  which 
constituted  their  only  wealth,  was  left  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Przypiec.  The  most  adventur- 
ous penetrated  through  the  wilderness,  and 
dispersed  the  Spali,  a  Sarmatic  tribe,  which 
opposed  their  passage.  Filimer,  the  Gothic 
kin",  conducted  hi?  nation  to  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  where  it  afterwards  encreased  into 
a  numerous  and  formidable  people,  under 
the  names  of  V^isigoths  and  Ostrogoths.  This 
distinction,  which  had  been  produced  by  lo- 
cal situations,  was  continued  in  their  new  set- 
tlements, though  the  ancient  union  of  the 
Gothic  tribes  was  remembered  and  acknow- 
ledged by  themselves  at  the  latest  period?. 
The  empire  of  Hermanuo,  their  greatest 
prince,  extended  to  the  Baltic,  over  all  the 
Sarmatian,  Fmnish,  and  Vandalic  stems;  but 
was  at  length  dissolved  by  the  Huns.  The 
Visigoths  crossed  the  Daaube,  obtained  a  set- 
tlement within  the  Roman  empire,  and  at 
length  plundered  Rome  and  Italy.  They  fix- 
ed their  lasting  residence  in  Spain,  while  their 
kindred,  the  Ostrogoths,  took  possession  of 
Italy,  at  that  time  abandoned  by  the  courage, 
freedom,  and  wisdom,  which  had  formerly 
given  it  the  sovereignty  of  Europe.] 

Gracchus,  T.  Sempronius,  father  of  Ti- 
berius and  Caius  Gracchus,  twice  consul,  and 
once  censor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integri- 
ty as  well  as  his  prudence  and  superior  abi- 
lity, either  in  the  senate  or  al  the  head  of 
the  armies.  He  made  war  in  Gaul,  and 
met  with  much  success  in  Spain  He  married 
Sempronia,  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios,a  wo- 
man of  great  virtue,  piety,  and  learning. 
Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  48.  Their  children,  Ti- 
berius and  Caius,  who  had  been  educat- 
ed under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  mother, 
rendered  themselves  famous  for  their  elo- 
quence, seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  populace,  which 
at  last  proved  fatal  to  them.  With  a  win- 
ning eloquence,  affected  moderation,  and 
uncommon  popularity,  Tiberius  began  to 
renew  the  Agrarian  law,  which  had  alrea- 
dy caused  such  dissentions  at  Rome.  (ijid. 
Agraria.)  By  the  means  of  violence,  his 
proposition  passed  into  a  law,  and  he  was 
appointed  commissioner,  with  his  father- 
in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother 
Caius,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  people.  The  riches  of  Attalus, 
which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  will, 
were  distributed  without  opposition;  and  Ti- 
berius enjoyed  the  triumph  of  his  successful 
enterprise,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
midst  of  his  adherents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the 
populace  were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him 
to  serve  the  office  of  tribune  the  following 
year.  The  death  of  Tiberius  checked  for  a 
while  the  friends  of  the  people  ;  but  Caius, 
spurred  by  ambition  and  furious  zeal,  attempt- 
ed to  remove  every  obstacle  which  stood  in 
his  way  by  force  and  violence.  He  supported 
the  cause  of  the  people  with  more  vehemence, 
but  less  moderation,  than  Tiberius ;  and  his 
success  served  only  to  awaken  his  ambition, 
and  animate  his  resentment  against  the  no- 
bles. With  the  privileges  of  a  tribune,  he 
soon  became  the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and 


treated  the  patricians  with  contempt.  This 
behaviour  hastened  the  ruin  of  Caius,  and  in 
the  tumult  he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  his  friends  prevented  him  from  com- 
mitting suicide.  This  increased  the  sedition, 
and  he  was  murdered  by  onler  of  the  consul 
Opimius,  B.  C.  121,  about  13  years  after  the 
unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his  wife  was  for- 
bidden to  put  on  mourning  for  his  death. 
Caius  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Alricanus  the 
younger,  who  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed, 
Plul.  ill  vita. — Cic.  in  Cat.  1- — Ijuccm.  6,  »-. 
796.— Ftor.  2,c.  17,  1.  3,  c.  14,  &;c. Sem- 
pronius, a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus.  He  was  assassinated  by  or- 
der of  Tiberius,  after  he  had  been  banished 
14  years.  Julia  also  shared  his  fate.  Tucit. 
Ann.  1,  c.  53. 

GradIvus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans,  perh:/>ps  from  H.^Jiiai\iuv,  bra7idishin<^ 
a  spear-  Though  he  had  a  temple  without 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  though  iNuma  had  es- 
tablished theSalii,  yet  his  favourite  residence 
was  supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and 
savage  Thraciansand  Gette,  over  whom  he 
particularly  presided.  Firg.  „Eh,.  3,  v.  35. — 
Homer.  ll.—Liv.  1,  c.  20,  \.  2,  c.  45. 

Grjecia,  [  vid.  remarks  at  the  en!  of  this 
arti'  le,]  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  oiithe  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  south 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  east  by  the  j?Cgean, 
and  north  by  Thrace  and  Dalmatia.  It  is 
generally  divided  into  four  large  provinces  ; 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia  or  Hellas,  and 
Peloponnesus,  This  country  hws  been  reck- 
oned superior  to  every  other  part  of  the  earth, 
oa  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  ol  the 
soil,  and  above  all,  the  fame,  learning,  and 
arts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Greeks  have 
severally  been  called  Achajans,  Argians,  Da~ 
nai,  Dolopes,  Hellenians,  lonians.  Myrmi- 
dons, and  Pelasgians.  The  most  celebrated 
oftheir  cities  were  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos, 
Corinth,  Thebes,  Sicy on,  Mycena?,  Delphi, 
Troezene,  Salamis.  Megara,  Pylos,  &c.  The 
inhabitants,  whose  history  is  darkened  in  its 
primitive  a?es  with  fabulous  accounts  and 
traditions,  supported  that  they  were  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  born 
from  the  earth  where  they  dwelt  ;  and  they 
heard  with  contempt  the  probable  conjec- 
tures which  traced  their  origin  among  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  the  colonies  of 
Egypt.  In  the  first  periods  of  their  history, 
the  Greeks  were  governed  by  monaichs,  and 
there  were  as  many  kings  as  there  were 
cities.  The  monarchical  power  gradually 
decreased  ;  the  love  of  liberty  established  the 
repui)!ican  government  ;  and  no  part  of 
Greece,  except  Macedonia,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  The  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered  the 
Greeks  respectable  among  their  neig-. hours  ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  age  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  gave   opportunity  to  their  heroes 
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and  demi-gods  to  display  their  valour  in  the 
iield  of  battle.  The  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  rendered  them  virtuous;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Olympic  ^ames  in  particu- 
lar, where  the  noble  reward  of  the  conqueror 
■was  an  olive  crown,  contributed  to  their  ag 
grandize^ueiit,  and  made  them  ambitious  ol 
fame,  and  not  the  slaves  of  riches.  The  aus- 
terity of  their  laws,  and  the  education  ol 
their  youth,  particularly  at  LacedEecnon,  ren- 
dered them  brave  and  active,  insensible  h, 
bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the  time 
ol  danger.  The  celebrated  buttles  of  Marn- 
thon,  Thermopylae,  Salami-,  Plataja,  and  y- 
cale,  sufficiently  show  what  superiority  the 
courage  of  a  little  army  can  obta  in  over  mil- 
lions of  undisciplined  barbarians.  After  many 
signal  victories  over  the  Persians,  they  be- 
came elated  with  their  success ;  and  when 
they  found  no  one  able  to  dispute  their  power 
abroid,  they  turned  their  arms  one  against  the 
other,  and  leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy 
the  most  flour. shing  of  their  cities.  The  Mes- 
senian  and  Peloponnesiaii  wars  are  example^ 
of  the  (irea  lul  calamities  which  arise  from  ci- 
vil discord  and  long  prosperity  ;  and  the  success 
with  which  the  gold  and  the  sword  ol  Philiji 
and  of  his  son  eorru'>ted  and  enslaved  Greece, 
fatally  proved  that  whon  a  nation  becomes  in- 
dolent and  dissipated  at  home,  it  ceases  to  be 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  The  annals  of  Greece,  howeve  ,  abound 
with  singular  proofsof  lieroism  and  res  'liition. 
The  bf)ld  retreat  of  the  10,000,  who  had  as- 
sisted Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  re 
mioded  their  countrymen  of  their  -upenority 
over  all  other  nations  j  and  taught  Alexander 
that  the  conqiiesi  of  the  east  might  be  etfef-ted 
with  a  handful  of  Grecian  soldiers.  While 
the  Greeks  remlered  themselves  so  illustrious 
by  their  militaryexploits,  the  art?  and  sciencps 
were  assisted  by  conquest,  and  received  fresh 
lustre  from  the  application  and  industry  of 
their  professor?.  The  abours  ol  the  learned 
wer?  received  wiih  admiration,  and  the  merit 
of  a  composition  was  determined  by  the  a|i- 
plause  or  disapprobation  of  a  multitude.  Their 
generals  were  orators ;  and  eloquence  seem- 
ed to  be  so  nearly  connected  with  the  milita- 
ry profession,  that  he  was  despised  by  his  sol- 
diers who  could  not  address  them  upon  any 
emergency  with  a  spirited  antl  well  delivered 
oration.  The  bearing,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name  ;  and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained 
him  a  more  lasting  fame  than  all  the  couquc't? 
and  trophies  of  bis  royal  pupil.  Such  were 
the  occupations  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Greeks,  their  language  became  almost  uni- 
versal, and  their  country  was  the  receptacle 
of  youths  of  the  .leighbonring  states,  where 
they  imbibed  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
moral  virtue.  The  Gr  eks  planted  several 
colonies,  and  totally  peopled  the  western 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  eastern  parts 
of  Italy  there  were  also  many  settlements 
made ;  and  the  country  received  from  its 
Greek  inhabitants  the  name  of  JV/a^naGroecja. 
For  some  time  Greece  submitted  to  the  yoke 
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of  Alexander  and  his  successors ;  and  at  last, 
iifter  a  spirited, though  ineflectual  struggle  in 
ihe  Achjenn  league,   it  fell  under  the    power 

if  Ro-e,  and  became  one  of  its  inilependent 
lirovinces  governed  by  a  proconsul.  [The  Ro- 
mans made  two  provinces  of  Greece,  Upon 
1  he  overthrow  of  the  Achfean  confederacy  they 
reduced  the  Peloponnesus,  together  with  all 
Greece  Proper,  except  Macedonia,  Thessaly, 
and  Epirus,  into  a  province  called  Achaia. 
Subsequently,  upon  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  Perses.  they  formed  Macedonia,  I'hc?- 
-aly,  and  Epirus  into  the  proconsular  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.  The  most  general  name 
for  Greece  among  the  natives  was  Hellas, 
('Ewtotc.)  This  was  at  first  a  specific  name 
for  a  district  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Thessaly,  where  Hellen  was  said  to  have 
reigned,  and  from  whom  it  derived  its  name. 
The  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Thessaly,  and  at  last  to  all  Greece, 
Thessaly  excluded.  The  word  Grajcia  was 
not  legally  recognised  by  the  Romans, 
though  sufficiently  familiar  to  them  in  writ- 
ing and  converation.  The  early  inhabitants 
of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
1.  The  Graici,  (Fga/jcix),  afterwards  named 
Hellenes,  C'Ew^kvsc).  2.  The  Leleges,  inclu- 
ding the  Curetes.  3.  The  Pelasgi.  According 
to  the  best  authorities  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece  were  a  rude  and  barbarous  race, 
living  in  forests  and  caves,  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  without  cities  or  social  regula- 
tions of  any  kind,  and  unacquainted  even 
with  the  use  of  fire.  Their  general  name 
was  Graici.  In  confirmation  of  this  last  re- 
mar  we  have  nothing  but  a  few  scattered 
passages  in  the  ancient  writers ;  but  which, 
however,  are  fully  to  the  point.  Alcman,  and 
after  him,  Sophocles,  speak  of  the  Graici  as 
the  progenitors  of  the  Hellenes.  To  the 
same  purport  are,  Aristotle  ;  (^Meteor.  1, 
14,),  the  Parian  .Marble,  (Hit.  11,)  ;  and 
Eusebuis,  (CAro?i.  Z.  I, p.  14,)  ;  as  also  Apollo- 
iorus,  (1,  7,  J3,).  These  authorities,  at  first 
view,  may  seem  to  relate  only  to  the  Helle- 
nes, as  a  portion  of  the  main  race,  but  it 
■lUst  be  recollected  that  the  authors  cited  use 
the  term  Hellenes  in  the  meaning  it  bore  in 
a  later  age,  when  it  designated  the  whole 
Grecian  community  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
manifest  traces  of  a  common  origin  in  the 
different  dialects  throughout  the  land.  Grai- 
ci, therefore,  was  a  general  appellation  for 
the  original  inhabitants.     In    Greece,  howe- 

er,  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  name  of  Hellenes ;  but  ia 
Italy,  remained  duiing  every  subsequent 
)-eriod  in  the  mouths  of  the  Latins,  as 
the  appellation  by  which  they  characterised 
their  eastern  neighbours.  This  admits  of  a 
very  easy  solution  if  we  suppose,  as  the 
facts  themselves  fully  warrant,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  were  indebted  to  the  Pe- 
lasgi for  the  first  knowledge  they  received  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  At  the  period  of 
the  Pelasgic  emigration  to  the  west,  the  Hel- 
lenic branch  had  but  just  begun  to  spread 
their  name  and  sway  over  Greece,  and  hence 
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the  Pelasgi  brought  with  them  into  Italy  the 
origiual  name  Gra'ici,  as  the  moat  general 
appellation  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
jiistleft;  which,  being  shortened  after  the 
-Kolic  manner,  beonme  also  Graii.  This 
iiriLno  of  Gr;eci  and  Graii  remained  for  ever 
after  in  current  use  among  the  Latins,  even 
though  they  subsequently  received  more 
correct  information  on  the  subject,  and 
knew  that  the  appellation  had  become  ob- 
solete in  the  parent  country,  and  was  super- 
seiied  by  another.  The  original  stem  of  the 
Grai'ci  divided  itself  into  the  two  branches 
of  Hellenes  and  lones.  The  former  occu- 
pied the  northern,  the  latter  the  southern 
])ortiou  of  Greece,  and  in  Bceotia  they  bor- 
dered upon  each  other.  The  Hellenes  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  civilization 
from  the  Pelasgi,  and  subsequently  became 
more  and  moi-e  improved  by  wanderers 
from  the  east,  who  settled  among  them,  such 
as  Cadmus  and  others.  The  Hellenes  were 
led  from  their  original  settlements  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Parnassus,  under  the  conduct  of 
Deucalion,  into  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Thessaly.  By  some  they  have  been  derived 
from  the  regions  of  Caucasus,  principally  on 
the  strength  of  a  later  mythology  which 
makes  Deucalion  a  son  of  the  Titau  Prome- 
theus. The  earlier  mythology,  however,  is 
silent  on  this  head,  and  indeed,  how  could 
Deucalion  be  thus  descended,  when  Prome- 
theus had  lain  already  13  generations  before 
the  time  of  Hercules  on  the  rocks  of  Cauca- 
sus.' By  the  ancient  writers  Hellen  is  spo- 
ken of  as  a  son  of  Deucalion,  and  king  of 
the  Hellenes,  but  it  would  rather  seem  that 
he  was  merely  an  imaginary  personage,  as 
we  read  of  no  enterprise  achieved  by  him, 
and  that  the  origin  of  the  name  Hellenes  is 
in  fact  lost  in  obscurity.  Ol  the  sons  of 
this  Hellen,  or  more  properly  perhaps  of 
Deucalion,  iEolus  maintained  possession  of 
the  conquests  made  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Thessaly.  while  Dorus  retired  into  north- 
ern Thessaly  and  established  himself  there 
after  driving  out  the  Pelasgi.  Here  his  des- 
cendants remained  until  after  the  Trojan 
war,  when  necessity  compelled  them,  as  is 
mentioned  below,to  move  towards  thesouth- 
ern  parts  of  Greece.  The  third  son  Xuthus, 
however,  acted  a  more  important  part. 
Wishing  to  appropriate  to  himself  his  fa- 
ther's treasures,  he  was  driven  out  by  JEo- 
lus,  and  appears  to  have  moved  southward 
with  a  band  of  Achsi.  His  history  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity  and  fable.  According  to 
the  common  account,  he  proceeded  to  Attica, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Erec- 
theus  king  of  Athens,  and  became  the  father 
of  two  sons,  Achaeus  and  Ion,  the  3atter  of 
whom  gave  name  to  the  [onic  race.  The  old 
Athenian  traditions,  however,  contradict  all 
this.  According  to  them  Ion  was  a  son  of 
Apollo,  and  Xuthus  an  Achaean,  and  son  of 
iEoIus.  The  meaning  of  this  evidently  i?, 
that  Xuthus,  of  jEolian  origin,  came  with  a 
band  of  Achaei  to  Attica,  and  having 
strengthened  his  forces  by  the  a^ditibn  of 
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lonians,  proceeded  to  make  conquests   in  the 
Peloponnesus,     flence  he  was  fabled  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Achaus  and   Ion.     As  re- 
gards his  iEolic  origin,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  Hellenes  were  subdivided   into  Do- 
rians and  /Eolians,  and   that  the  Achaei  were 
a  branch  of  the   latter.     A  portion  of  these 
Achaei  so  led   into  the  Peloponnesus  by  Xu- 
thus, regretting  their  original  seats  in  Thes- 
saly, separated  from  him,  and  moved  back  to 
the  north.     In  Bffiotia  they  formed  an  union 
with  several  other  tribes,  and  entering  south- 
ern  Thessaly,   not   only  regained   their   an- 
cient  possessions,   but  having  driven   before 
them  the  Pelasgi,  and  having  taken  the  Pe- 
lasgic  city  of  Larissa   on   the   river    Peneus, 
they  became   in  the  end  the  most  powerful 
branch  of  the  yEolic   race.     From  them   the 
whole   southern   part   of  Thessaly   received 
the  name  of  Achaia.     They  forgot  not,  how- 
ever, their  brethren  whom  they  had  left  be- 
hind in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  whenever  any 
overflow  of  population  required  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  a  colony,  or  any  quarrel  between 
contending    leaders    drove    any   portion    of 
their  number   to  seek  new  settlements  else- 
where, they  invariably  moved  southward  to 
Ihe  Peloponnesus.     In   this  way  Pelops  with 
with  his  Achffian   followers  seems    to  have 
passed  even  from  Phrygia  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus,  and  to  have  given    it   his   name.     The 
Achasi  in  this  latter   country  soon  l)ecame  as 
powerful  as  their  brethren  of  Thessaly,  the 
kingdoms  of  Argos,  Elis,  Me£seni,und  Laco- 
oia  successively  arose,    among    which  Argos 
was  the   most   powerful,  and  exercised  a  di- 
rect controul  over  the  rest.     The  Ach;ei  thus 
became  the  most   important  of  the   Grecian 
tribes,  and  none  other  dai-ed  to  withstand  the 
mandates  of  the  house   of  Pelops,  which,  as 
it  reigned  in  Argos,  stood  consequently  at  the 
head  of  the  Achsean  race.     Hence  the  pow- 
er of  Agamemnon  in   the  war  of  Troy,  and 
the  claim  which  he  asserted,  and  which  no 
one  dared  to  oppose,  of  being   the  leader  of     ^ 
the  combined  forces   of  the  Greeks  in   that 
well  known  expedition.     And  hence  too  the 
reason   why   Homer   so  often   sings   of   the 
mighty  Achrei,  the  Danai,  and  their  subdivi- 
sions, and  makes  so  little  mention  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, who  were   merely  the   main  stem   in 
fact  to  which  they  all  belonged.     The  Tro- 
jan war  ended  the  power  and   supremacy  of 
the  Achaei.     In  every  part  of  Greece,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  leaders  and   the  war. 
like  part  of  the   population,  weakness   and 
disorder  ensued.  The  Pelasgi,  who  had  been 
driven  into  Epirus,  re-entered  and  establish- 
ed themselves  in  Thessaly.     The  old  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  in  a  great  measure  to 
fly.     The  ^olians  and   Achaei  in  southern 
Thessaly   retired  in   part   to   the   range   of 
Mount  Oeta  ;  the    Magnesians  kept  posses- 
sion of  their  old  abodes ;  but  the  main  body 
wandered  into  Boeotia,  Locris,  Euboea,  and 
finally  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  where,  60  years 
before,  their  forefathers  had  fought  against 
Troy.     The  Dorians  at  first  retired  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Oeta  ^nd  Parna^us,  wljere  a  rart 
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of  them  reinaiaed  for  ever  after,  but  the  I 
greater  number  migrated  in  like  manner  to 
the  east.  A  third  part,  however,  led  on  byi 
the  descendants  of  FTerculcs,  after  many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  enter  llie  Peloponne- 
sus, at  last  succeeded  in  the  ij'Otli  year  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Ach;ui  were  defeated, 
and  the  Dorians  thenceforward  became  mas- 
ters of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  Elis  only, 
through  the  apparent  consent  of  the  conquer- 
ors, an  Achaean  race  seems  to  have  retained 
its  authority.  The  main  body  of  the  Achsi 
■were  compelled  to  find  new  settlements  by 
driving  out  the  lonians  who  had  settled 
along  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
■which  tract  of  country  received  thereafter 
the  appellation  of  Achaia.  The  lonians  thus 
driven  out  sought  refuge  among  their  breth- 
ren in  Attica,  but  were  compelled  eventually. 
in  consequence  of  their  overflowing  num- 
bers, to  form  emigration,  like  theYEolians  and 
Dorians,  to  the  shores  of  Asia.  Greece,  after 
these  commotions,  began  to  enjoy  compara- 
tive tranquillity,  and  the  name  Hellenes  to  be 
gradually  used  as  a  common  term  for  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Grecian  family,  espe- 
cially as  they  •were  all  the  descendants  of 
one  common  race,  the  Graici  ;  and  hence  too 
appears  the  reason  why  Thessaly,  which  at 
first  meant  Hellas  alone,  was  excluded  from 
the  meaning  of  the  term  when  it  now  be- 
gan to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Greece, 
for  the  Pelasgi  had  re-conquered  The?saly, 
it  was  l)ocome  a  Pelasgic  land,  and  the  Pelas- 
gi, as  Herodotus  informs  us,  were  a  people 
of  different  origin  from  the  Greeks.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  Homer,  •who  in 
general  uses  the  terms  Hellenes  and  Hellas 
•with  reference  to  a  small  part  of  Thessaly, 
on  one  occasion  speaks  of  the  Fanhellenes, 
indicating  the  whole  Greek  nation  ;  but  the 
line  in  which  it  occurs  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  corrupt,  and  the  term  Fanhellenes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  used  by  the  poet  He- 
siod.  The  length  of  the  present  article  pre- 
cludes any  remarks  in  this  place  upon  the 
lones,  Leleges,  and  Pelasgi,  they  will  be 
treated  of  under  their  respective  heads.] 

Gr^cia  Magna,  [a  name  given  to  the 
southern  part  of  Italy,  comprising  Apulia, 
Messapia  or  Japygia,  called  also  Calabria,  Lu 
cania,  and  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  Itde 
rived  the  name  of  Graecia  from  the  number 
of  Greek  colonies  which  migrated  thither  at 
different  periods,  and  the  epithet  magna  or 
great,  from  mere  ostentation,  according  to 
Pliny.  The  Greeks  who  settled  here  were 
principally  Dorians,  and  the  emig'ration  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  pe 
riod,  about  1055  B.  C.  Magna  Graecia  was 
famed  for  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  which 
flourished  th.-oughout  a  great  part  of  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  cities  along  the  Sinus  Taren- 
tinus.]     Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  64. — Slrab.  &e. 

Grampius  mons,  [a  mountain  of  Caledo- 
nia,  forming  one  of  a  large  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  east  to  west  through  al- 
ifiost  the  whole  breadth  of  modern  Scotland, 
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from  Loih  Lomond  to  Stonehaven.  The 
range  is  now  called  the  Grampian  hills,  and 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  Mons  Gram- 
pius, which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  was 
the  spot  where  Galgacus  waited  the  approach 
of  Agricola,  and  where  was  fought  the  bat- 
tle so  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians.  To  the 
Grampian  chain  belong  Em  Lomond,  3i262 
feet  high  ;  Ben  Ledy,  3009;  Bai  i.or«,3903; 
Ben  Laures,  the  chief  summit,  4015,  &c.] 
Tacit.  Jlgric.  29. 

GranIcus,  a  river  of  Bithynia  [a  little  to 
the  west  of  Cyzicus,]  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  between  the  armies  of  Alexander  and 
Darius,  22d  of  May,  B.  C.334,  when  600,000 
Persians  were  defeated  by  30,000  Mucedo- 
niaos.  [It  is  now  a  torrent  called  Oustold.'] 
Diod.  17. — Plut.in  Alex. — Justin. —  Curl.  4, 
c.  1. 

GRATi.'t;,  three  goddesses,     vid.  Charites. 

Gra-TIANus,  [a  Roman  emperor,  son  of 
Valentiiiian  1st,  born  at  Sirmium  in  Panno- 
nia,  A.  D.  359.  He  was  appointed  by  his 
father  to  a  share  of  the  empire,  when  he  was 
but  eight  years  old  ;  and  was  in  his  seven- 
teenth year  when  his  father  died.  At  this 
time  Gratian  was  keeping  his  court  at  Treves, 
and  was  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  till 
he  was  informed  that  the  officers  of  the  army 
had  appointed  as  his  partner  on  the  throne, 
Valentinian  2d,  the  younger  son  oi  the  late 
emperor  by  his  wife  Justinia.  Gratian,  though 
hurt  at  the  assumption  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  army,  yet  readily  ratified  the  elec- 
tion, and  ever  treated  his  brother  with  affec- 
tion and  kindness.  The  western  empire  was 
nominally  divided  between  them,  but  the  su- 
perior age  of  Gratian  gave  him  all  the  power. 
He  is  praised  for  recalling  his  mother  to 
court,  who  had  been  divorced  and  banished 
by  his  father,  and  for  the  punishment  of  many 
officers  of  state  who  had  abused  their  pow- 
er by  cruelty  and  injustice  ;  hut  he  is  blamed 
for  putting  to  death  the  renowned  general 
Theodosius,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy 
of  some  rival  courtiers.]  His  courage  iH  the 
field  was  as  remarkable  as  his  love  of  learning 
and  fondness  of  philosophy.  He  slaughtered 
30,000  Germans  in  a  battle,  and  supported 
the  tottering  state  by  his  prudence  and  intre- 
pidity. [He  gave  himself  up  afterwards  to 
unmanly  pleasures,  and  gradually  lost  the  af- 
fections of  his  subjects.  Maximinus  was  de- 
clared emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain; 
and  Gratian,  deserted  l-.ynearly  all  his  troops, 
fled  into  Gaul.  Here  he  took  refuge  at  Ly- 
ons, but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a 
commander  of  Maximinus  by  the  governor 
of  the  town,  and  put  to  death  in  the  8th  year 
of  his  reign.] 

Gratius  Faliscus,  a  Latin  poet  contem- 
porary with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  only  by 
him  among  the  more  ancient  authors.  He 
wrote  apoem  on  coursing,  called  Cynegeticon, 
much  commended  for  its  elegance  and  per- 
spicuity. It  may  be  compared  to  the  Geor- 
gics  of  Virgil,  to  which  it  is  nearly  equal  in 
the  number  of  verses,     FThe  best  edition  is 
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that  given  by  Wernsdorff  in  the  Poeta?  La- 
lini  Minorej,  AUeiib.  1780-8,  10  vols.  12mo.] 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el  16,  V.  34 

Gregorius,  [surnaineJ  Thaumatiirgus, 
or  Wonder-worker,  from  the  miracles  which 
he  pretended  to  perform.  Before  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Theodoras.  He  was  born  at  Neo- 
Cassarea,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Origen,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  was  afterwards  made  bishop 
of  his  native  city,  and  is  said  to  have  left 
only  seventeen  idolaters  in  his  diocese,  wherp 
he  had  found  only  seventeen  Christians.]  Ot 
his  works,  are  extant  his  gratuhitory  oration 
to  Origen,  a  canonical  epistle,  and  other  trea- 
tises in  Greek,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 

of   Paris,   fol.    1622. Nanzianzen,    [born 

near  Nazianzus  in  Cappadocis,]  surnamed 
the  Divine,  was  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
which  he  resigned  on  its  being  disputed.  Hi 
writings  rival  those  of  the  most  celebrateJ 
orators  of  Greece  in  eloquence,  sublimity, 
and  variety.  His  sermons  are  more  for  phi- 
losophers than  common  hearers,  but  replete 
with  seriousness  and  devotion.  Erajmus  said 
that  he  was  afraid  to  translate  his  works, 
from  the  apprehension  of  not  translating  into 
another  language  the  smartness  and  acumen 
of  his  style,  and  the  stateliness  and  happy 
diction  of  the  whole.  He  died  A.  O.  389. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines, 
the  first  volume  of  which,  in  fol.  was  publish- 
ed at  Paris,  1778. A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  au- 
thor of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  s(yle  is  re- 
presented as  allegorical  and  affected  ;  and  he 
has  been  accused  of  mixing  philosophy  too 
much  with  theology.  His  writings  consist  of 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  moral  discourses, 
sermons  on  mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises, 
panegyrics  on  saints;  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Morell,  2  vols.  fol.   Paris,    1615. 

The   bishop    died   A.    D.    396. Another 

Christian  writer,  whose  works  were  edited  by 
the  Benedictines,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1705. 

Grpdii,  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nervii, 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  country  near 
Tournay  or  Bruges  in  Flanders.  Cms.  G.  5, 
c.  38. 

Grtllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Muntinea,  B.  C.  363.  His  father  was 
ofTering  a  sacrifice  when  he  received  the 
news  of  his  death,  and  he  threw  down  the 
garland  which  was  on  his  heal ;  but  he  re- 
placed it,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy's 
general  had  fallen  by  his  hands;  and  he  ob- 
served that  his  death  ought  to  be  celebrated 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  rather  than 
of  lamentation.     Arntot. — Pans.  8,  c.  11 ,  &c. 

Gryneum  and  GrynIum,  [a  town  of  ^Eo- 
lia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  and  near  the  north- 
ern confines.  It  lay  north-west  of  Cumae.] 
Apollo  had  here  a  temple  with  an  oracle,  on 
account  of  which  he  is  called  Grynaus.  Strab. 
\2.—Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  72.  Mn.  4,  v.  345. 

GVAR0S  and  GYAROS,[a  small  island  of  the 


to  the  Cyclades.  It  lay  south-west  of  Andres, 
off  the  coast  of  Attica.  The  Romans,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  made  it  a  place  of  ex- 
ile.]    Juv.  1,  T3.—0vid.  'l,Met.  407. 

Gyges  or  Gyf.s,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Ter- 
ra, represented  as  having  [,(\  heads  and  a 
hundred  hands.  He  wi  h  his  brothers,  made 
war  against  the  gods,  and  v^as  afterwards 
punished  in  Tartarus.      Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  7, 

V.  18. The  minister  and  favourite  of  Can- 

tiaules.  king  of  Lydia,  to  whom,  according  to 
-ome  accounts,  the  latter,  ardently  attached 
to  his  queen,  and  believing  her  beauty  beyond 
all  competition,  showed  her  naked.     This  he 
Jid  in  orderthat  Gyges,  to  whom  hefrequent- 
ly   extolled   her   charms,    might  be    able   to 
judge  for  himself.     The  queen  discovered  the 
affair,  and  was  so  incensed  at  this  instance  of 
imprudence  and  infirtnitj'  in  her  husband, that 
she   ordered   Gyges   either   to   prepare    for 
death    himself,  or   murder    Candaules.      He 
chose  the  latter,  and  married  the  queen,  and 
iscendeJ   the  vacant  throne  about  7)8  years 
before  the  Christian  era.    He  was  the  first  of 
the  Mermnadae   who  reigned  in  Lydia.     He 
reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  distinguished 
himself  by    the   immense  presents  which  he 
made  to  the  oracle  of  l^elphi.     [The  v^ife  of 
Candaules  above  mentioned  was  called  Nyssia 
according  to  Hephaestion.  The  story  of  Rosa- 
mund, queen   of    the    Lombards,    as  related 
by  Gibbon,   bears  an  exact    resemblance  to 
this  of  Candaules.]    According  to  Plato,  Gy- 
2:e?  was  a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  theLy- 
dian  king,  and  descended  into  a  chasm  of  the 
earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen  horse,  whose 
sides  he  opened,  and  saw  within  tlie  body, 
the  carcase    of   a    man  of  uncommon    size, 
from  whose  finger  he  took  a  famous   brazen 
ring.     This    ring,  when  put    on    his   finger, 
rendered  liini    invisible;    and  by    means  of 
its  virtue,  he  introduced  himself  to  thequeen, 
murdered    her    husband    and    married    her, 
and   usurped  the   crown   of    Lydia.     [Xen- 
ophon says  that  he  was  a  slave.     Plutarch 
states  that  Gyges  took  up  arms  against  Can- 
daules, assisted  by  the  Milesians.     The   opi- 
nion  of   Herodotus,  which  is  that  first  giv- 
en by   Lempriere,  seems   preferable   to    the 
rest.     Born  in  a  city  contiguous  to  Lydia,  no 
person  could  be  better  qualified  to  represent 
the  affairs  of    that  kiugdom    than  he  was.] 
Herodot.  1,  c.  3. — Plal.  dial.  10,  de  rep. 

Gylipfus,  a  Lacedfemonian,  sent  B.  C. 
414,  by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse 
against  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  cele- 
brated victory  over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
the  enemy's  generals,  and  obliged  them  to 
surrender.  He  accompanied  Lysander  in 
his  expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  taking  of  thai  celebrated  town. 
After  the  fall  of  Athens,  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  conqueror  with  the  money  which  had  beea 
taken  in  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to 
500  talents.  As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta, 
he  had  the  meanness  to  unsew  the  bottom  of 
the  bags   which   contained  it,  and  secreted 


.\rchipelago,  classed  by  Stephanus  Byzanti-    about  three  hundred  talents.     His  theft  was 
nusamongtheSporades,  but  belongingratheri'discovered :   and    to  avoid  the  puDishment 
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which  he  deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country, 

and  by   this  act  of  meanness  tarnished    the 
glory  of  his  victorious    actions.   Tibull.  4,  el. 

1,  V.  199. — Plul.  in  Kicid. An  Arcadian 

in  the  Rutulian  war.     Virg.JEn.  12,  v.  272. 
G¥M^ASll;M,  a    place   amoD°;  the  Greeks, 
where  all  the  public  exercises  were  prr/orm- 
ed,  and  v.'here  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers 
exhibited,  but  also  philosophers,    poets,  and 
rhetoricians  repeated  their  compositions.  The 
room  was  high  and  spacious,  and  could  con- 
tain many  thousands  of  spectators.     The  la- 
borious exercises  of  the    Gymnasium    were 
running,  leaping,  throwing  the  quoit,  wrest- 
ling,  and  boxing,   which    was  called  by  the 
Greeks  TriVTH^Kov.,  and  by  the  Romans  quin- 
quertium.     In  riding,  the  athlete  led  a  horse, 
on  which   he   was  sometimes   mounted,  con- 
ducting another  by  the  bridle,  and  jumping 
from  the  one  upon  the  other.  Whoever  canr.e 
first  to  the  goal,  and  jumped  with  the  greatest 
agility,  obtained  the  prize .   hi  running  a-foot, 
the    athletes   were  sometimes  armed,  and  he 
who    came    first     was    declared  victorious. 
Leaping  was'an  useful  exercise  :  its  primary 
object  was  to  teach  the  soldiers  to  jump  over 
ditches,  and  pass  over   eminences  during  a 
gicge,  or  in    the  field  of  battle.     In  throwin 
the  quoit,    the    prize   was   adjudged  to  him 
•who   threw   it   farthest.     The    quoits   were 
made  either  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.     The 
wrestlers  employed  all  their  dexterity  to  brmg 
their  adversary  to  the  ground,  and  the  boxers 
had  their  hands  armed  with  gauntlets,  called 
also  ceslus.  Their  blows  were  dangerous,  and 
often  ended  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants. In  wrestling  and  boxing,  the  athletes 
were  often  naked,  whence  the  word  Gymna- 
sium, yvfAiot,  nudus.     They  anointed  them- 
selves with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  ren- 
der their  bodies  slippery  and  more  difficult  to 
be  grasped.  Plin.  2,  ep.  17.— C.  JVep.  20,  c.  5 
GvMNESliE,  [rid.  Baleares.] 
G\MN0S0PHisTiE,  a  class  of  Indian  philoso- 
phers, who  were  called  gymnosophists,  {yvfx- 
voa-o^Krrni,)  or  nahtd  philosophers,   by    the 
Greeks,  from  their  going  naked,  [vid-  the  end 
of  this   article.]     For  37  years  they  exposed 
themselves  in  the  open  air  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
coldness  of  the  night.     They  were  often  seen 
in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyesfuU  upon  the  disk 
of  the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising  till  the 
hour  of   its  setting.     Sometimes  they  stood 
whole  days  upon   one   foot  in  burning  sand, 
without  moving  or   showing  any  concern  for 
what  surrounded  them.     Alexander  was  as- 
tonished at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who 
seemed  to  despise  bodily   pain,  and  who  in- 
ured themselves  to   suffer  the   greatest   tor- 
tures without  uttering  a  groan,  or  expressing 
any  marks  of  fear.      The  conqueror  condes- 
cended to  visit  them,  and  his  astonishment 
was  increased  when  he  saw  one  of  them  as- 
ceued  a  burning  pile  with  firmness  and  uncon- 
cern, to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
stand  upright  on  one  leg  and  unmoved,  while 
the   flames  surrounded  him  on  every  side. 
wiC.  CalanuB.    [The  Gymnosophists  are  of- 
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ten  confounded  with  the  Brachmani:  but 
this  latter  is  properly  the  name  of  only  one 
class  of  these  philosophers,  who  were  divided 
into  several  sects.  The  Rrachmans  were  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  as  they  grew  up,  had  a  suc- 
cession of  instructors.  They  were  in  a  statf> 
of  jiupillage  until  fhirty-six  years  of  age  ; 
after  which  they  were  alli)%ved  to  live  more 
at  large,  to  wear  fine  linen  and  gold  rings, 
to  live  upon  the  flesh  of  animals  not  employ- 
ed in  labour,  and  to  marry  as  many  w  ives  as 
they  pleased.  Others  submitted,  through 
their  whole  lives,  to  a  stricter  discipline,  and 
passed  their  days  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  with  no  other  food  than  fruit,  herbs, 
and  milk.  The  Samauffiaus  were  a  society 
formed  of  those  who  voluntarily  devoted 
themselves  to  tiie  study  of  divine  wisdom. 
They  gave  up  all  private  property,  and  com- 
mitted their  children  to  the  care  of  the  state, 
and  their  wives  to  the  protection  of  their  re- 
lations. They  were  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  It  is  of  this  sect  in  particular  that 
the  %vonderful  circumstance  is  related,  of 
their  throwing  themselves  into  a  fire  which 
they  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  when  from 
ill  health  or  misfortunes  they  had  grown  tired 
of  the  world.  There  was  another  sect,  called 
Hylobians,  who  lived  entirely  in  forests,  upon 
leaves  and  wild  fruits,  wore  no  other  clothing 
than  the  bark  of  trees,  and  practised  the  se- 
verest abstinence  of  every  kind.  From  this 
account,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Indian 
Gymnosophists  were  more  distinguished  for 
severity  of  manners  than  for  the  cultivation 
of  science,  and  that  they  more  resembled 
modern  monks  than  ancient  philosophers.] 
Slrab.  15,  kc.—Plin.  7,  c.  2.—  Cic  Tusc.  5. 
—Lucan.  3,  v.  240.— Curt.  8,  c.  9.— Dion. 

Gynmcotikenas,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Te- 
gea,  on  account  of  a  sacrifice  off'ered  by  the 
women  without  the  assistance  of  the  men, 
who  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  re- 
ligious ceremony.     Paus.  8,  c.  48. 

Gyndes,  now  Zeindeh,  a  river  of  Assyria, 
falling  into  the  Tigris.  When  Cyrus  march- 
ed against  Babylon,  his  army  was  stopped  by 
this  river,  in  which  one  of  his  favourite  horses 
was  drowned.  This  so  irritated  the  monarch 
that  he  ordered  the  river  to  be  conveyed  into 
3G0  diflerent  channels  by  his  army,  so  that  af- 
ter this  division  it  hardly  reached  the  knee. 
[This  portrait  of  Cyrus  seems  a  little  over- 
charged. The  hatred  which  the  Greeks  bore 
the  Persians  is  suflBciently  known.  The  mo- 
tive of  Cyrus  for  thus  treating  the  Gyndes 
could  not  be  such  as  is  described  by  Herodo- 
tus. That  which  happened  to  the  sacred 
horse  might  make  him  apprehend  a  similar 
fate  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  compel  him 
to  divert  the  river  into  a  great  number  of  ca- 
nals in  order  to  render  it  fordable.  The  Gyn- 
des, at  the  present  day,  has  re-assumed  its 
course  to  the  Tigris,  and  its  entrance  into  that 
river  is  called  Foum-fl-Saleh,  or  the  river  of 
peace,  in  Arabic.  The  name  given  it  by  the 
Turks  in  the  place  whence  it  issues,  is  Kara- 
Sou,  or  the  black  river.]  Herodot.  1,  c.  189 
and  202. 
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GvTHEUM,  a  sea-port  tovva  of  Lacouia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  in  Peiopounesus, 
built  by  Hercules  and  Apollo,  wlio  had  there 
desisted  from  their  quarrels.  The  iuhabit- 
Huts  were  called  Gijlheatcp..  [Livy  (34,  29,) 
sneakiug-  of  the  wars  in  Greece,  in  the  time 
i'^  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus.  describes  it  as 
I  very  strong  and  well  peopled.     Gythiumw;ij 

at  the  same  time  the  arsenal   and  harbour  of 
•Sparta,  though  the  town  itself  did  not  lie  ex- 


actly upon  the  sea.  The  distance,  however, 
was  very  short.  The  harbour  of  Gythium 
was  about  30  stadia  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
a  id  was  more  a  work  of  art  than  of  nature. 
K  was  strongly  fortified,  as  has  already  been 
observed.  The  earlier  name  was  Trinasus, 
(three  islands,)  from  some  small  islands  lying 
in  front.  The  modern  city  Colochina  is  situ- 
ate more  to  the  east,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Eumias.]     Cic.  Offic.  3,  c.  11. 
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UaDRIANUS,  a   Roman  emperor 
Arianus. 

HadriatIcum  mare.    vid.  Adriaticum. 
HiEMuNiA.    vid.  ^moiiia. 
IJjEMus,  [a  chain  of  moualains  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Thrace,  and  separating 
it  from  Mossia.     This    chain  has  been  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its 
great  elevation   and  extent,  as  they  inferred 
from  the    numerous  and   large   rivers   which  I 
issued  from  its  sides.     Dr.  Brown,  however, 
who  visited   parts  of  this   chain,  states  thatjl 
the  elevation  cannot  be  considerable,  because  [j 
no  summit   of  it  is    covered   with   perpetual 
snow.     The  middle   parts  of  this  chain  were 
called  by  the  ancients  Scomius  and  Orbalus, 
while  the  Scardus  may    be   considered  as  its 
farthest   branch  to   the    west.     The  farthest- 
eastern  point  is  Haemi  Extrema,  jutting  out 
into  the    Euxine,     now   called   Emineh-bo- 
rum.     The  chain  to  the  west  of  this  is  called 
Eminek  Dag ;  in  the  middle,  it  is  styled  Bui- 
kan  and  Sanioco,  farther  on,  Joan,  while  the  I 
Despoto  Dag  branches  off  to  the  south-east, ; 
and  may   be  the    Rhodope   of  the  ancients,  j 
The  whole  length  of  the  chain  is   about  400  j 
miles. j     It  receives  its  name  from   Haemus, 
son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,   who   mariiedl 
Rhodope,  and  was  changed  into  this  moun- 
tain for  aspiring  to  divine  honours.     Slrab. 
7,  p.  213.— PUn.  4,  c.  n.—Ovid.  M>1. 6,  v.  87. 
[Hales,  or   Halesus,  a  river  of  Lydia, 
rising  in  Mount  Kerkaphu,  and  flowing  into 
the  J'-gean,  near  the  city  of  Colophon.     Ac- 
cording to   Pliny    and  Pausanias,  its  waters 
were  the  coldest  of  any  in  the  whole  of  Asia. 
Phn.  5,  29.— Paws.  5.] 

Halcyone.  vid.  Alcyone. 
Haliacmon,  [a  river  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  confines  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Si- 
nus Thermaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  It  is 
now  called  the  Jenicora.  At  its  mouth  was 
a  place  called  also  Haliacmon,  and  now  Pla- 
tamona.'\ 

Haliartus,  a  town  of  Baeotia,  [on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Copais,  and 
north-west  of  Thebes.]  It  was  foun^led  by 
Haliartus,  the  son  of  Thersander.  The  mo- 
numents of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  of  Ly- 
sander  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  were  seen 
in  that  town.  [It  was  destroyed  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes  because  it  favoured  the  Atheni- 
ans. Reviving  soon  from  this  blow,  it  be- 
came a  flourishing  place,  until,  in  the  first  Ma- 
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cedonian  war,  having  sided  with  Ferses,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  terri- 
tory given  to  the  Athenians.  Pausanias  makes 
mention  of  its  first  overthrow,  (9,  32,)  but 
Herodotus  is  silent  on  the  subject.]  Liv.  42, 
c.  44  and  63. 

Halicarnassus,  [now  Bodron,  a  famous 
city  of  Dons,  situate  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  and  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Caria.  It  had  a  fine  port,  excellent 
fortifications,  and  great  riches.  Here  the 
mausoleum,  ons  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  erected.  It  was  celebrated  for 
having  given  birth  to  Herodotus,  Diouysius, 
Heraclitus,  &c.  and  is  also  memorable  for  the 
long  siege  it  maintained  against  Alexander, 
under  the  skilful  command  of  Memnon,  the 
general  of  Darius,  vid.  Meiimon,  and  Mau- 
soleum.] Maxim.  Tyr.  33. — Vilruv  dt  Arch. 
—Diod.  ll.—Heiodot.  2,  c.  \1Q.— Slrab.  14. 
Halirrhotiits,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Eu- 
ryto,  who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of 
Mars,  because  she  slighted  his  addresses. 
This  violence  offended  Mars,  and  he  killed 
■the  ravisher.  Neptune  cited  Mars  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  justice  to  answer  for 
the  murder  of  his  son.  The  cause  was  tried 
at  Athens,  in  a  place  which  has  been  called 
from  thence  Areopagus,  (a^iwc,  Mars,  and 
T(t.yo(,  a  kill,)  and  the  murderer  was  acquit- 
ted.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  14. — Paus.    ,  c.  21. 

HALMxnEssus,  [or  Salmydessus.  a  city 
of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  oi  the  Euxine  Sea. 
It  was  famed  for  its  shipwrecks.  The  mo- 
dern Dame  is  Midje.]     Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Halonnesus,  [now  Dromo,  a  small  island 
at  the  opening  ot  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  It 
became  the  occasion  of  a  war  between  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  the  .'Vthefiians.] 

Halvzia,  a  town  of  Epirus  near  the  Ache- 
lous,  vhere  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Halys,  [a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, rising  on  the  confines  of  Poutus  and 
Armenia  Minor,  and  which,  after  flowing 
westwardly  through  Cappadocia  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  turns  to  the  north-west,  and 
enters  the  Euxine  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  Amisus.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  both 
speak  of  its  rising  in  the  region  we  have  men- 
tioned,and  pursuing  the  route  describ  d.  Ar- 
rian  and  Pliny,  however,  mi»ke  it  rise  in  a  far 
different  quarter,  viz.  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Cataoaia,  near  Tyana,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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chain  of  Mount  Taurus.  Rennell  and  others 
seek  to  reconcile  these  opposite  statements. 
Viy  giving  the  Halys  two  branches,  an  eastern 
unci  a  southern  one,  and  by  supposing  that 
Herodotus  knew  only  the  eastern,  and  Arrian 
only  the  southtrn  one.  This,  however,  mere- 
ly increases  the  difficulty  ;  for  why  woul 
btrabo,  a  native  of  Amisus,  be  ignorant  of 
the  course  of  a  river  .«o  near  his  native  city  : 
and  why  does  l:.e  mhke  no  mention  of  the 
southern  Haiys,  when  he  deicribes  the  very 
ground  over  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
llowed.'  Maunert  thinks  that  this  southern 
arm  is  the  river  which  Tavernier  calls  the 
Jekel  Ermiik,  or  greeo  river,  which  D'An 
ville,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  modern 
name  of  the  ancient  Iris.  The  modern  name 
of  the  Halys  is  the  Kisil  Ei-mak,  or  red  ri 
ver.  According  to  Strabo,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  river  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  passing  in  its  course  by  some  salt  work 
It  is,  however,  a  mere  arbitrary  derivation. 
This  Eustathius  evinces,  who  states  that  the 
river  is  called  Halys  by  those  who  derive  iti 
name  from  sail ;  by  others,  however,  Alys 
This  river  formed  the  western  boundary  of 
the  dominions  of  Cro3sus,  with  which  was 
connected  a  famous  oracle,     vid.  Croesus] 

HAMADRyADEs.     \vid.  Nymphae.] 

Hamilcar      vid.  Amilcar. 

Hannibal,     vid.  .\nnibal. 

Hanno.     vid.  Anno, 

Harmodips,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,who 
delivered  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidse,  B.  C  510.  [rid.  Aristogiton.] 
The  Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of 
these  illustrious  citizens,  made  a  law  that 
no  one  should  ever  bear  the  name  of  Aris- 
togiton and  Harmodius.  Herodol.  5,  c.  53. — 
Phn.  34,  c.  8. — Senec.  Ir.  2. 

Harmojvia,  or  Hermionea,  (vid.  Her- 
mione,)  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who 
married  Cadmus  It  is  said  that  Vulcan, 
to  avenge  the  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made 
her  a  present  of  a  vestment  dyed  in  all  sorts 
of  crimes,  which  m  some  measure,  inspired 
all  the  children  of  Cadmus  with  wickedness 
and  impiety.     Pans.  9,  c.  16,  &c. 

Harp.vgits,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  con- 
quered .\sia  Minor  after  be  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  ci-uelly  made  him  eat  the 
flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed  his 
orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant  Cy 
rus,  Herodol.  1,  c.  108.     Justin.  1,  c.  5  and  6 

Harpalice.     vid.  Harpalyce. 

Harpalus.  a  man  intrusted  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes 
that  Alexander  would  perish  in  his  expedi 
tion  rendered  him  dissipated,  negligent,  and 
vicious.  Vi^hen  he  heard  that  the  conqueror 
was  returning  with  great  resentment,  he  fled 
to  Ath  ns,  wher'  withhism  ney,  he  corrupt 
ed  the  ora'ors,  among  was  Demosthenes. 
When  i>rought  to  justice,  he  escaped  with 
impunity  to  Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  as- 
sassinated by  Thimbro,  B.  C.  325-  Plut.  in 
Phoc.—Diod.  17. A  celebrated  astrono- 
mer of  Greece,  480  years  B.  C 

Harpalyce,  the  daughter  of  Harpalvcus, 
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king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  her  father  fed  her  with 
(lie  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her 
early  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  When 
her  father's  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neop- 
tolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and 
defeated  the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The 
death  of  her  father,  which  happened  soon  af- 
ter in  a  sedition,  rendered  her  disconsolate; 
she  fled  the  society  ot  mankind,  and  lived  in 
the  forests  upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every 
attempt  to  secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till 
her  great  swiftness  was  overcome  by  inter- 
cepting her  with  a  net.  .\fter  her  death,  the 
people  of  the  country  disputed  their  respective 
right  to  the  possessions  she  had  acquired  by 
rapine,  and  they  soon  after  appeased  her  manes 
by  proper  oblations  on  her  tomb,  firg.^n. 
1,  v.  o2l. —Hi/gin.  fab.  193  and  252. 

Harpocrati-s,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Orus  the  son  of  Isis,  among  the 
Egyptians.  He  is  represented  as  holding  one 
of  his  fingers  on  his  mouth,  and  from  thence 
be  is  called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates, 
thai  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophy 
ought  never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people. 
The  Romans  placed  his  statues  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  temples.  [In  like  manner  the 
Sphinxes  at  the  entrances  of  the  Egyptian 
temples  were  put  there  as  emblems  of  si- 
lence. The  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to 
hang  from  the  neck,  or  wear  in  a  ring  upon 
the  finger,  as  an  amulet,  a  small  image  of 
Harpocrates.  He  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  young  infant,  and  appears  to  have 
been  an  astronomical  divinity,  and  to  have 
personified  the  return  of  the  sun  at  the 
winter  solstice.]  Catull.  75. —  Farro  de  L.  L. 
4,  c.  10. 

Harpocration,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Argos,  from  whom  Stobasus  compiled  his  ec- 
logues.  Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alex- 
andria, author  of  a  Lexicon  on  ten  orators. 

Harfyi.e,  winged  monsters,  who  had   the 
face  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and 
had  their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp 
claws.     They  were  three  in  number.  Aello, 
Ocypete,  and  Celeeno,  daughters  of  Neptune 
and    Terra.     They  were   sent  by  Juno   to 
plunder  the  tables  of  Phineus,  whence  they 
were  driven  to  the  islands  called  Strophades 
by  Zethes  and  Calais.     They  emitted  an  in- 
fectious smell,    and  spoiled  whatever  they 
touched  by  their  filth  and  excrements.  They 
plundered  iEneas  during  his  voyage  towards 
Italy,  and  predicted  many  of  the  calamities 
which  attended  him.     [According  to  Damm, 
the  term  Harpya   (ctgwf/ot)  signifies  properly 
a  violent  wind,  carrying  ofl"  what  is  exposed 
to  its  fury ;  in  other  words,  a  furious  whirl- 
wind.    Hence  the  fable  of  the  Harpies.    To 
the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Greek,  the  terrors 
of  the  storm  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  idea  of  powerful  and  active  demons  di- 
recting its  fury.     The  names  given  to  the 
Harpies  indicate  this,  viz.  Ocipeta,  r&^id,  Ce- 
leno,  obscurity,  and  Jletlo,  a  storm.     In  the 
earlier  mythology  of  Greece  they  were  re- 
presented merely  as  female  demons :  the  mix- 
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ed  form,  commonly  assigned  them  was  the 
addition  of  a  later  age.  M.  Le  Clerc  has  a 
curious  though  unfounded  theory  respecting- 
the  Harpies.  He  supposes  them  to  have 
been  a  swarm  of  locusts,  which,  after  they 
had  laid  waste  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 
produced  a  famine  there.  According  to  him. 
the  word  Ar^e,  of  which  he  maintains  tliat 
of  Harpy  is  formed,  signifies  a  locust ;  and  as 
the  north  wind  rid  the  country  of  them,  hav- 
ing driven  them  as  far  as  tlie  Ionian  Sea, 
where  they  perished,  hence  it  was  fabled  that 
the  sons  of  Boreas  had  put  them  to  flight. 
Among  many  other  objections  to  this  expla- 
nation, it  may  suffice  to  urge  but  one  here, 
namely,  thai  the  scene  of  the  adventure  oi 
king  Phineus  is  placed  by  the  poets  in  Thrace» 
never  in  Asia.]  rirg.  Mn.  3,  v.  212, 1.  6, 
V.  289.— Hesiod.  Theog.  265. 

HarOdes,  a  people  of  Germanv.  CVc?.  G. 
1,0.31. 

Haritspex,  a  soothsayer  at    Rome,   who 
drew  omens   by  consulting   the   entrails   of 
beasts  that  were  sacrificed.    He  received  the 
name   of  Aruspex,   ab  aris  aspicieiidis,  and 
that  of  Exlispex^ab  extisinspiciendis.     [Do- 
natus,  in  his  commentary  on  Terence's  Phor- 
mio,  (4,  28,)  assigns  another   derivation   for 
Hariispex,  namely,  froir.  haruga  (the  same  as 
hostia,  a  victim,)  n\d    the  old  verb  specio.] 
The  order  of  Aruspices  was  first  established 
at  Rome  by  Romulus,  and  the  first  Aruspices 
were   Tuscans  by  origin,  as  they  were  par- 
ticularly famous  iuthat  branch  of  divination. 
They  bad  received  all  their  knowledge  from 
a  boy  named  Tages,  who,  as  was  commonly 
reported,  sprung  from  a  clod  of  earth,     (rid. 
Tages.)    They  were  originally  three,  but  the 
Roman  senate  yearly  sent  six  nobie  youths 
or,  according  to  others,  twelve,  toEtruria,  to 
bo  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
The  office  of  the  Haruspices  consisted  in  ob- 
serving these  four  p.irticulars :  the  beast  be 
fore  it  was  sacrificed  ;  its  entrails ;  the  flames 
which  consumed  the  sacrifice;  and  the  flour, 
frankincense,   &c.  which  was  used.     If  th 
beast  was  led  up  to  the  altar  with  difficulty, 
if  it   escaped   from   the   conductor's   hands 
roared  when  it  received  the  blow,  or  died  in 
agonies,  the  omen  was  unfortunate.     But,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  followed  without  compul 
sion,  received  the   blow  without  resistance, 
and  died   without   groaning,  and  after  much 
etfusion  of  blood,  the  haruspex  foretold  pros- 
perity.    When   the   body   of  the  victim  was 
opened,  each  part  was  scrupulously  examined. 
If  any  thing  was  wanting,  if  it  had  a  double 
liver,  or  a  lean  heart,  the  omen  was  unfortu- 
nate.    If  the   entrails  fell   from  the  hands  of 
the  haruspex,  or  seemed  besmeared  with  too 
much  blood,  or  if  no   heart  appeared,  as   for 
instance  it  happened  in  the  two  victims  which 
J.  Csesar  offered  a  little  before  his  death,  ihe 
omen  was  equally  unlucky.  When  the  flame 
was  quickly  kindled,  and  when   it    violently 
consumed  the  sacrifice,  and  arose   pure  and 
bright,  and  like  a  pyramid,  without  any  pale- 
ness, smoke,  •<  sparkling,   or    cracking,    the 
omen  was  favourable.     But  the  contrary  au- 


gury was  drawn  when  the  fire  was  kindled 
with  difficulty,  and  was  extinguished  beiore 
the  sacrifice  was  totally  consumed,  or  wh.^n 
it  rolled  in  circles  round  the  victim  with  in- 
termediate spaces  between  the  flames.  In 
regard  to  the  frankincense,  meal,  water,  and 
wine,  if  there  was  any  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity, if  the  colour  was  different,  or  the  quality 
was  changed,  or  if  any  thing  w;is  done  with 
irregularity,  it  was  deemed  inKus[>icious.  This 
custom  of  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims 
lid  not  originate  in  Tuscany,  biu  it  was  in  use 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
&c.  and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind well  knew  how  to  render  it  subservient 
to  their  wishesor  tyranny.  Agesilnus,  when 
la  Egypt,  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
soldiers  by  a  superstitious  artifice.  He  se- 
cretly wrote  in  his  hand  the  word  vikii,  vic- 
tory., in  large  characters,  and  holding  the  en- 
trails of  a  victim  in  his  hand  tdl  t!ie  impres- 
sion was  communicated  to  lh<^  flesh, he  showed 
it  to  the  soldiers,  and  animated  them  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  gods  signified  their  approach- 
ing victories  even  by  marking  it  in  the  body 
of  the  sacrificed  animals.     Cic.  de  Div. 

Hasdrub.vl.  vid.  Asdrubal. 

Hebe,  a  daugiiter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
According  to  some,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Juno  only,  who  conceived  her  after  eating  let- 
tuces As  she  was  fair,  and  always  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  she  was  called  the  goddess  of 
youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer 
to  all  the  gods.  She  was  dismissed  from  her 
office  by  Jupiter,  because  she  fell  down  in  an 
indecent  posture  as  she  was  pouring  nectar  to 
the  gods  at  a  grand  festival,  and  Ganymedes, 
the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  succeeded  her  as 
cup-bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mo- 
ther to  prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harness 
her  peacocks  whenever  requisite.  When 
Hercules  v/as  'aised  to  the  raiik  of  a  god,  he 
was  rcconciledtoJunoby  marrying  her  daugh- 
ter Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  Alex- 
i:ires  and  Anicetus.  As  Hebe  had  the  power 
of  restoring  gods  and  men  to  the  vigour  ot 
youth,  she,  at  the  instance  of  her  husband, 
performed  that  kintl  of  office  to  lolas  his 
friend.  Hebe  was  worshipped  at  Sicyon, 
under  the  name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome  under 
the  name  of  Juvenlas.  She  is  represented 
as  a  5'oung  virgin  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
arrayed  in  a  variegated  garment.  Pawi.  1 , 
c.  19,  1.  2,  c.  12.— Orid.  Met.  9,  v.  400.  Fast. 
6,  v.  76. — Ipollod.  1,  c.  3, 1.  2,  c.  7.    , 

Hebrus,  now  Marilsa,  [the  largest  river 
of  ThracG,  rising  from  Mens  Scomius,  and 
running  in  two  channels  till  it  comes  to  Phi- 
lippopolis,  where  they  unite.  It  empties  by 
tv.o  mouths  into  the  yEgean.]  It  was  sup- 
posed to  roll  its  waters  upon  golden  sand?. 
Tlie  head  of  Orpheus  was  thrown  into  it 
after  it  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Ciconiaa 
women,  [and,  being  carried  dov/n  to  the  sea, 
was  borne  on  the  wave.s,  together  with  his 
lyre,  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.]  It  received 
its  name  from  Hebrus,  son  of  Cassander,  a 
king  of  Thrace,  who  was  said  to  have 
drowned  himself  there.  [At  the  junction  of 
j^27 
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the  Hebrus  with  the  rivers  Tonsus  and  Ar. 
discus,  Orestes  purified  himself  from  his  mo 
ther'a  blood,  vid.  Oieslias.]  Meia,  2,  c  v 
—Strab.  l.—  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  4G3.— Ou/V/ 
Met.  II.  V.  50. 

Hecalesia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  JupitPi 
of  Hecale,  instituted  by  Theseus,  or  in  com 
memoration  of  the  kindness  of  Hecale,  whicli 
Theseus  had  experienced  when  he  weni 
against  the  bull  of  Marathon,  &c. 

Hecat*  fanum,  a  celebrated  temple  sa 
cred  to  Hecate  at  Stratoaice  in  Caria. 
Slrab.  14. 

Hv.CKTmvSf  ati  historian  of  Miletus,  bori 
549  years  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspes.  [Antiquity  mentions  sev« 
ral  authors  by  t'le  name  of  Hecataeus.  The 
one  here  spoken  of  is  distinguished  from  He- 
cataeus of  Abdera,  &c.  by  the  name  of  Mile 
sian.]     Herudol.  2,  c.  143. 

Hecatk,  a  daughter  of  Perses  and  Aste- 
ria,  the  sameas  Proserpine,  or  Diana.  [Som 
make  the  name  (iicaT«]  a  feminine  derivalivt 
from  Ikxto^,  which  last  was  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Apollo,  the  brother  ot  Diana,  from 
his  darting  afar,  ixac).]  She  was  calleil 
Luna  i'l  heaven.  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecat 
or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name  ol 
Diva  triformis,  lergemina,  triceps.  She  wa 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and  enchant- 
ments, and  was  generally  represented  like  a 
woman  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a 
dog,  or  a  boar,  and  sometimes  she  appeared 
with  three  different  boilies,  and  three  diffe- 
rent faces  only  with  one  neck.  Dogs,  lambs, 
and  honey,  were  generally  offered  to  her,  es 
pecially  in  high  ways  and  cross  roads, 
whence  she  obtained  the  name  of  Trivia. 
Her  power  was  extendeil  over  heaven,  the 
earth,  sea,  and  hell ;  and  to  her,  kings  and 
nations  supfiosed  themselves  indebted  for 
their  prosperity.  Ovid.  7,  Met.  v.  94. — He- 
siod.  Theog  — Horat.  3,  od.  22. — Paus.  2,  c. 
22.—  Virg.JEn.  4,  v.  511. 

HECATiiSiA,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by 
the  Stratonicensians  in  honour  of  Hecate. 
The  Aihenians  paid  also  particular  worshiji 
to  this  goddess,  who  was  deemed  the  patro- 
ness of  families  and  of  children.  From  thi.- 
circu instance  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were 
erected  before  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and 
upon  every  new  moon  a  public  supper  wa? 
always  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  richest 
people,  and  set  in  the  streets  where  the! 
poorest  of  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  re- 
tire and  feast  upon  it,  while  they  reporte  i 
that  Hecate  had  devoured  it.  [This  public! 
supper  was  always  held  in  a  place  when 
three  ways  met,  in  allusion  to  the  triple  na- 
ture of  the  goddess.  1  There  were  also  expi 
atory  offerings  to  supplicate  the  goddess  to 
remove  whatever  evils  might  impend  on  the 
heai'  of  the  public,  &c. 

Hecatomboia,  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Juno  by  the  Argiansand  people  of 
/Egina.  It  receives  its  name  from  'iscxri^. 
and  Bouc,  a  sacrilice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  which 
were  always  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the 
flesh  distributed   among  Uie  poorest  citizens. 


There  were  also  public  games  first  instituted 
by  Archinus,  a  king  of  Argoa,  in  which  the 
■  rize  was  a  shield  of  brass  with  a  crown  of 
iiyrtie.  [There  was  also  an  anniversary  sa- 
<•■  ifice  called  by  this  name  in  Laconia,  and 
ffered  for  the  preservation  of  the  100  cities 
which  once  flourished  in  that  country.] 

HEtAToMPHONiA,  [from  itictTov,  centum, 
lud  foviua,  occido,]  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Messenians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of 
I  hem  had  killed  an  hundred  enemies,  [.\ris- 
tomenes  is  said  to  have  offered  up  this  sacri- 
fice three  times  in  the  course  of  the  Messe- 
nian  wars  against  Sparta.]     Paus.  4,  c.  19- 

Hf.catompSlis,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
I'rom  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  con- 
tained. [The  same  epithet  was  also  applied 
to  Laconia.] 

Hecatompylos,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Thebes  in  Egypt  on  account  of  its   hundred 

gates.     Amrman.  22,  c.  Ifi. [The  metro- 

liolis  of  Parthia,  and  royal  residence  of  the 
Arsacidae,  situate  in  the  district  of  Comisene, 
and  south-west  part  of  the  province  of  Par- 
thiene.  The  name  is  of  Grecian  origin,  pro- 
bably a  translation  of  the  native  term,  and 
hrt?  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  numerous 
routes  which  diverge  from  this  place  to  the 
adjacent  country.  D'Anville  makes  it  cor- 
respond with  the  modern  Demegan.]  Plol. 
6,  c.  5.— Strab.  \l.—Plm.  6,  c.  15  and  25. 

Hecatonnesi,  small  islands  between  Les- 
bos and  Asia.  [They  derived  their  name 
u-om  karoc,  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  according 
o  Strabo,  that  deity  being  particularly  wor- 
shipped along  the  continent  of  Asia,  off  which 
they  lay.  It  seems  more  probable,  however, 
that  they  had  their  namefrom  Iicxtov  eenlum, 
and  were  called  so  from  their  great  number. 
The  modern  name  is  Muco-nist,  or  the  isles  of 
mice.]     Slrab.  13. 

Hector,  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojau  chiefs 
that  fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married 
Andromache,  the  daughter  of  Eetion,  by 
whom  he  had  Ast^anax.  He  was  appointed 
c.i plain  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  when  Troy 
'as  besieg  d  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  valour 
with  which  he  behaved  showed  how  wejl 
ijualified  he  was  to  discharge  that  important 
otfice.  He  engaged  with  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  according  to  Hyginus,  no  less 
than  31  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  enemy  pe- 
rished by  his  hand.  When  Achilleshad  driven 
'lack  the  Trojans  towards  the  city.  Hector, 
lO)  great  to  fly,  waited  the  approach  of  his 
enemy  near  the  Scean  gates,  though  his  father 
and  mother,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  blamed 
his  rashness  and  entreated  him  to  retire.  The 
sight  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and  he  fled  be- 
fore him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek  pursued 
and  Hector  was  kdled,  and  his  body  was  drag- 
ed  in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror  round 
the  tomb  of  Patroclus  whom  Hector  had  kill- 
ed. The  body,  after  it  had  received  the  gross- 
est insults,  was  ransomed  by  old  Priam,  and 
the  Trojans  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce 
of  some  days  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  the 
reatest  of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  bpa5t- 
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ed  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias 
that  they  had  the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved 
in  an  uru,  by  orde;-  of  an  oriicle  ;  which  pro- 
mised them  undisturbed  felicity  if  they  were 
in  possession  of  that  hero's  remains.  The  epi- 
thet o[  Hecloreus  is  applied  by  the  poets  to 
the  Trojans,  as  best  expressive  of  valour  and 
i utrepid  1  ty.  Horn-  r.  II.  1 ,  &c. —  Virg.  ^n.  1 , 
6^0.— Ovid.  Met.  12  and  V3.—Dicti/s.  Cret. — 
Dares.  Phryg.—Hj/gin.  fab.  90  and  112.— 
Paus.  1.  3  and  9,  c.  18. — Q,uiniil.  Smyrn.  1 
and  3. 

Hecuba,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,a  Phrygian 
prince,  or,    according  to   others,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Thracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo- 
men, and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mothers.     VVhen  she  was  pregnant  of  Paris, 
she  dreamed   that  she   had   brought  into  the 
world  a  burning  torch  which  had  reduced  her 
husband's  palace  and  all  Troy  to   ashes.     So 
alarming  a  dream  was  explained  by  the  sooth- 
sayers, who  declared   that  the  son  she  should 
bring  into  the  world  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
liis  country.     When   Paris  was  born  she  ex- 
posed him   on  Mount   Ida   to  avert  the    ca- 
lamities which    threatened  her  family  ;   but 
her  attempts  to  destroy   him  were  fruitless, 
and  the  prediction    of   the    soothsayers    was 
fulfilled,     [vid.    Paris.]     During  the   Trojan 
war  she  saw  the  greatest  part  of  her  children 
perish  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  like  a 
mother,  she  confessed  her  grief  by  her  tears 
and  lamentations,  particularly  at  the  death  of 
Hector    her  eldest   son.     VVhen    Troy    was 
taken,  Hecuba,  as  one  of  the  captives,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Ulysses,  a  man  whom  she  hated  for 
his  perfidy  and  avarice,   and  she    embarked 
with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.   The  Greeks 
liiuded   in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  to  load 
with    fresh   honours   the  grave    of  Achilles. 
During  their  stay  the  hero's  ghost  appeared 
to  them  and  demanded,  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  their  return,  the  sacrifice   of    Polyxena, 
Hecuba's  daughter.      They  complied,   and 
Polyxena  was  torn  from  her  mother  to  be  sa- 
crificed.     Hecuba    was    inconsolable,    and 
her  grief  was  stil)  more  increased  at  the  sight 
of  the  body  of  her  son  Polydorus  washed  on 
the  shore,  who  had  been  recommended  by  his 
father  to  the  careand  humanity  of  Polymnes- 
tor   king  of  the  country,     {vid.  Polydorus.] 
She  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  her 
son,  and  with  the  greatest  indignation  weni? 
to  the  house  of  his    murderer,  and    tore    his 
eyes,  and  attempted  todeprivehimof  hislife. 
She  was  hindered  from  executing  her  bloody 
purpose    by  the  arrival  of  some  Thracians, 
and  she  fled  with  the  female  companions  of 
her  captivity.     She  was  pursued,  and  when 
she  ran  after  the  stones  that  were  thrown  at 
her,  she  found  heraeli"  suddenly  changed  into  a 
bitch,   and   when  she  attempted  to  speak, 
found  that  she  could  only  bark.     After  this 
metamorphosis  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
according  to  Hyginus,  and   that  place   was, 
from  that  circumstance,  called  C^newm.  [vid. 
Cynosema.]     Hecuba  had  a  great  number  of 
childfea  by  Priam,  among  whom  were  Hec- 
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tor,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Pammon,  Helenus,Po- 
lytes,  Antiphon,  Hippouous,  Polydorus,  Tro- 
ilus  ;  and  among  the  daughters,  Creusa,  Ili- 
one,Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  Ovid. 
Mel.\l,v.  761,1.  13,  V.  5l5.—Hygi.n.  fab. 
ll\.—  Firg  Mn.  3,  v.  AA.—Juo.  10,  v.  271. 
— Strab.  13. — Diclys.  CV€/.4and  5. — Avollod. 

3,  c.  12. 

HecCd.-e,  Sepulchrum,  a  promontory  of 
Thrace,     [^vid.  Cynosema.] 

Hegemojv,  a  Tha?ian  poet  in  the  age.  of 
Alcibiades.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Gigan- 
tomachia,  besides  other  works.  JElian.  V.  H. 

4,  c.  11. 

Hegesius,  a  pliilosopher  who  so  eloquent- 
ly convinced  his  auditors  of  their  failings  and 
follies,  and  persuaded  them  that  there  were 
no  dangers  after  death,  that  many  were  guil- 
ty of  suicide.  Ptolemy  forbade  him  to  con- 
tinue his  doctrines.     Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  34 

A  famous  orator  of  Magnesia,  who  corrupt- 
ed the  elegant  diction  of  Attica,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Asiatic  idioms.  Cic.  Oral.  67,69. 
—Brut.  83.— Strab.  9.—Plul.  in  Jilex. 

Heg  ksippus,  [was  by  birth  a  Je  /•,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  af- 
terwards was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
became  bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  177, 
where  he  died  in  tlie  reign  nf  ilip  emperor 
Commodus,  about  the  year  1G9.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
})eriod  of  our  Saviour's  death  down  to  his  own 
time,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  contained 
a  faithful  relation  of  the  apostolic  preaching 
written  in  a  very  simple  style.  The  princi- 
pal value  of  the  existing  fragments  arises  from 
the  testimony  which  may  be  deduced  from 
Scriptural  passages  quoted  in  them  in  favour 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.] 

Hegesistratus,  an  Ephesian  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  to  know  in  what  particular 
place  he  should  fix  his  residence.  He  was  di- 
rected to  settle  where  he  found  peasants  dauc- 
wilh  crowns  of  olives.  This  was  in  Asia, 
where  he  founded  Elea,  &c. 

Helena,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wife  of  king  Tyndarus,  brought  forth  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  inio 
a  swan.  [vid.  Leda,  and  also  Clytemnestra, 
where  an  explanation  is  given  of  this  fable  of 
the  egg  :  see  also  the  rentarks  appended  re- 
spectively to  the  articles  Graecia,  Paris,  and 
Troja.]  According  to  some  authors,  Helen 
was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupiter,  and  Le- 
da was  only  her  nurse  ;  and  to  reconcile  this 
variety  of  opinions,  some  imagine  that  Neme- 
sis and  Leda  are  the  same  person?.  Her  beau- 
ty was  so  universally  admired,  e^  en  in  her  iu- 
fancy,that  Theseus,  with  his  friend  Pirithous, 
carried  her  away  before  she  had  attained  her 
tenth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnse, 
under  the  care  of  his  mother  jEthra.  Her 
brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her 
by  force  of  arms,  and  she  returned  safe  and 
unpolluted  to  Sparta,  her  native  country. 
There  existed,  however,  a  tradition  recorded 
by  Pausanias,  that  Helen  was  of  nubile  years 
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•when  carried  away  by  Theseus,  and  that  she 
had  a  daughter  by  her  ravisher,  who  was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Clytemnestra.  This 
violence  offered  to  her  virtue  did  not  in  the 
least  diminish,  but  it  rather  augmented,  her 
fame,  and  her  hand  was  eagerly  solicited  by 
the  young  princes  of  Greece,  'f'he  most  cele- 
brated of  her  suitors  were  Ulysses  son  oi' 
Laertes,  Antilochus  son  of  Nestor,  Sthenelus 
son  of  Capaneus,  Dioinedes  son  of  Tydeus, 
Amphilochus  son  of  Cteatus,  Meges  son  of 
I'hileus,  Agapenor  son  of  Ancaus,  Thalpius 
son  of  Eurytus,  Moestheus  son  of  Peteus, 
Schedius  son  of  Epistrophus,  Polyxenus  son  of 
Agasthenes,  Amphilochus  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
Ascalaphus  and  [almus  sons  of  the  god  Mars, 
Ajax  son  of  Oileus,  Eumelus  son  of  Admetus, 
Polypoctes  son  of  Pirithous,  Elphenor  son  of 
Chalcodon,  Podaliriiis  and  Machaon  sons  of 
jEsculapius,  Leonteus  son  of  Coronus,  Philoc- 
tetes  son  of  Poean,  Prolesilaus  son  of  Iphiclus, 
Eurypilus  son  of  Evemon,  Ajax  and  Teucer 
sonsof  Telamon,  Patroclus  son  of  Menostius, 
Menelaus  son  of  Atreus,  Thoas,  Idomeneus. 
and  Merion.  Tyndarus  was  rather  alarmed 
than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a  number 
of  illustrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  prefer  one  without  dis- 
pleasing all  the  rest,  and  from  this  perplexity 
he  was  at  last  drawn  by  the  artifice  of  Ulysses, 
who  began  to  be  already  known  in  Greece  by 
his  prudence  and  sagacity.  This  prince,  who 
clearly  saw  that  his  pretensions  to  Helen 
would  not  probably  meet  with  success  in  op- 
position to  so  many  rivals,  proposed  to  extri- 
cate Tyndarus  from  all  his  difficulties,  if  he 
would  promise  him  his  neice  Penelope  in 
marriage.  Tyndarus  consented,  and  Ulys- 
ses advised  the  king  to'  bind,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  all  the  suitors,  that  they  would  approve 
of  the  uninfluenced  choice  which  Helen  should 
make  of  one  among  them  ;  and  engage  to 
unite  together  to  defend  her  person  and  cha- 
racter if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
ravish  her  from  the  arms  tff  her  husband. 
The  advice  of  Ulysses  was  followed,  the 
princes  consented,  and  Helen  fixed  her  choice 
upon  Menelaus  and  married  him.  Hermione 
was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union,  which  con- 
tinued for  three  years  with  mutual  happiness. 
After  thi9,^Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy, 
came  to  Lacedaemon  on  pretence  of  sacrific- 
iogto  Apollo.  He  was  kindly  received  by 
Menelaus,  but  shamefully  abused  his  favours, 
and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her 
to  follow  him  to  Troy,  B.  C.  1 198.  At  his  re- 
turn Menelaus,  highly  sensible  ofthe  injury  he 
had  received,  assembled  the  Grecian  princes, 
and  reminded  them  of  their  solemn  pro 
mises.  They  resolved  to  make  war  against 
the  Trojans;  but  they  previously  sent  arabas 
sadors  to  Priam  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
Helen.  The  influence  of  Paris  at  his  father's 
court  prevented  the  restoration,  and  the 
Greeks  returned  home  without  receiving  the 
satisfaction  they  required.  Soon  after  their 
return  their  combined  forces  assembled  and 
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sailed  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  behaviour 
of  Helen  during  the  Trojan  war  is  not  clearly 
known.  Some  assert  that  she  had  willingly 
followed  Paris,  and  that  she  warmly  support- 
ed the  cause  of  the  Trojans  ;  while  others 
believe  that  she  always  sighed  after  her  hus- 
band and  cursed  the  day  in  which  she  had 
proved  faithless  to  his  bed.  Homer  repre- 
sents her  as  in  the  last  instance,  and  some 
have  added  that  she  often  betrayed  the 
schemes  and  resolutions  of  the  Trcjans,  and 
secretly  favoured  the  cause  of  Greece.  "When 
Paris  was  killed,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war, 
she  voluntarily  married  Deiphobus,  one  of 
Priam's  sons,  and  when  Troy  was  taken  she 
made  no  scruple  to  betray  him  and  to  intro- 
duce the  Greeks  into  his  chamber,  to  ingra- 
tiate herself  with  Menelaus.  She  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  the  love  of  Menelaus  forgaVB 
the  errors  which  she  had  committed.  Some, 
however,  say  that  she  obtained  her  life  even 
with  difficulty  from  her  husband,  whose  re- 
sentment she  had  kindled  by  her  infidelity. 
."Vfter  she  had  lived  for  some  years  at  Sparta 
Menelaus  died,  and  she  was  driven  from  Pe- 
loponnesus by  Magapenthes  and  Nicostratus, 
the  illegitimate  sons  of  her  husband,  and  she 
retired  to  Rhodes,  where  at  that  time  Polyxo, 
a  native  of  Argos,  reigned  over  the  country. 
Polyxo  remembered  that  her  widowhood  ori- 
ginated in  Helen,  and  that  her  husband  Tle- 
polemus  had  been  killed  in  the  Trojan  war 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  infidelity 
of  Helen,  therefore  she  meditated  revenge. 
While  Helen  one  day  retired  to  bathe  in  the 
river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in  the 
habits  of  furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders  to 
murder  her  enemy.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled,  and  her  misfortunes  were  after- 
wards remembered,  and  the  crimes  of  Polyxo 
expiated,  by  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians 
raised  to  Helen  Dendritis.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which  says 
that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he  returned 
from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expel- 
led him  from  his  dominions  for  his  ingrati- 
tude to  Menelaus,  and  confined  Helen.  From 
that  circumstance,  therefore,  Priam  informed 
the  Grecian  ambassadors,  that  neither  Helen 
nor  her  possessions  were  in  Troy,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  this 
assertion  the  Greeks  besieged  the  town,  and 
took  it  after  ten  years' siege,  and  Menelaus, 
by  visiting  Egypt,  as  he  returned  home,  re- 
covered Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had  been 
undertaken  on  very  unjust  and  unpardonable 
grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death  as 
a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  a  temple 
at  Therapne,  which  had  the  power  of  giving 
beauty  to  all  the  deformed  women  that  en- 
tered it.  Helen,  according  to  some,  was  car- 
ried into  the  island  of  Leuce  afer  death, 
where  she  married  Achilles,  who  had  been 
one  of  her  warmest  admirers.  The  age  of 
Helen  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  inquiry 
among  the  chronologists.  If  she  was  born  of 
the  same  esrsrs  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  ac- 
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companied  the  Argonauts  ia  their  expedition 
against  Colchis  about  35  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  according  to  some,  she  was  no 
less  than  60  years  old  when  Troy  was  reduc- 
ed to  ashes,  supposing  that  her  brothers  were 
only  15  when  they  embarked  with  the  Argo- 
nauts. But  she  is  represented  by  Homer  so 
incomparably  beautiful  during  the  siege  of 
Troy,  that  though  seen  at  a  distance  she  in- 
fluenced the  counsellors  of  Priam  by  the 
brightness  of  her  charms  ;  therefore  we  must 
suppose  with  others  that  her  beauty  remain- 
ed long  undiminished,  and  was  extinguished 
only  at  her  death.  Pans.  3,  c.  19,  &:c — Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  10,  Slc.—Hygin.  fab.  ll—Hcrodot. 
2,c.  M2.—Plui.i7i  Thus.  Sic.—Cic.  ds.  OJlc. 
3.—Horat.3,  oA.S.—Dictys.  Cret.  l,&.c.— 
Q,uint.  Smyrn.  10,  13,  Sic. — Homer.  II.  2  and 

Od.  4  and  15. A  young  woman  of  Sparta, 

often  confounded  with  the  daughter  of  Leda. 
As  she  was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  because 
the  lot  had  fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came 
and  carried  away  the  knife  of  the  priest,  upon 
which  she  was  released,  and  the  barbarou 
custom  of  offering  human  victims  was  abolish 

ed. An  island  on  the  coast  of  Attica  where 

Helen  came  after  the  siege   of  Troy.     Plin 

4,   c.    12. -A    daughter    of  the    emperor 

Constantine    who    married    Julian. The 

mother  of  Constantine.  She  died  in  her  80lh 
year  A.  D.  328. 

HELi5]viA,  a  festival  in  Laconia  in  honour 
of  Helen,  who  received  there  divine  honours. 
It  was  celebrated  by  virgins  riding  u  pon  mules, 
and  in  chariots  made  of  reeds  and  bull- rush- 
es. 

Helenus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  greatly  respected  by  all 
the  Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himself, 
he  resolved  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  him 
prisoner  by  the  advice  of  Calchas.  As  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promises, 
to  induce  him  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  either  the  fear  of  death  or  gratifica- 
tion of  resent  metit,  seduced  him  to  disclose  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  that  Troy  could 
not  be  taken  whilst  it  was  in  possession  ofthe 
Palladium,  nor  before  Fhiloctetes  came  from 
his  retreat  to  Lemnos,  and  assisted  to  support 
the  siege.  After  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he 
fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, and  saved  his  life  by  warning  him  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in  reality 
proved  fatal  to  ail  those  who  set  sail.  This 
endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  received 
Irom  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Cestrinus.  This  marriage,  according  to  some, 
was  consummated  after  the  ileath  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  He- 
lenus was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  sons  who 
survived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of 
Epirus,  which  he  called  Chaonia  in  memory 
of  his  brother  Cbaon,  whom  he  had  inadver 
tentlv  killed.     Helenus  received  ^neas  a^s 


he  voyaged  towards  Italy ,  and  foretold  him 
some  of  the  calamities  which  attended  his 
fleet.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  is  doubtful.  i;jrf.  Cassandra. 
Homer.  II.  6,  v.  76, 1.  7,  v.  4'7.~{''irg.JEn.  3, 
v.  295,  kc.—Paus.  1,  c.  11,1.  2,c.3S.~0vid. 
Mel.  13,  v.  99  and  723,  1.  15,  v.  437. 

Heliades,  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and 
Clymene.  They  w6re  three  in  number,  Lam- 
petie,  Phaetusa,  and  Lampethusa,  or  sevea 
according  to  Hyginus,  Merope,  Helie,  iEgle, 
Lampetie,  Phoebe,  iEtheria,  and  Dioxippe. 
They  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaeton,  [vid.  Phaeton,]  that  they 
were  changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and 
their  tears  into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Po.     Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  240.— Hy- 

gin.   fab.    154. The   first   inhabitants  of 

Rhodes.  This  island,  being  covered  with 
mud  when  the  world  was  first  created,  was 
warmed  by  the  cherishing  beams  of  the  sun, 
and  from  thence  sprang  seven  men,  which 
were  called  Heliades,  ttvo  rau  mmou,  from  the 
sun.  The  eldest  of  these,  called  Ochimus, 
married  Hegetoria,  one  of  the  nymphs  ofthe 
island,  and  his  brothers  fled  from  the  country, 
for  having  put  to  death,  through  jealousy, 
one  of  their  number.     Diod.  5. 

IleLiASTiF.,  a  name  given  to  the  judges  of 
the  most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens,  [Of 
all  the  courts  which  took  cognizance  of  civil 
afl"airs  the 'H  A/at/a  was  the  most  celebrated 
and  frequented.  It  derived  its  name  atto  tou 
u.\i^i(r6cti,  from  the  thronging  of  the  people, 
or,  according  to  others,  as-o  rou  i\tov,  from  the 
sun,  because  it  was  in  an  open  place  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays.  The  judges  that  sat 
in  this  court  were  at  least  50,  and  sometimes 
2  or  500.  Sometimes  1000  were  called  in,  and 
then  two  courts  were  joined  ;  sometimes  1500 
or  2000,  and  then  three  or  four  courts  met. 
They  took  cognizance  of  affairs  ofthe  highest 
importance.  They  were  summoned  by  the 
ThesmothetiE,  before  whom  they  took  a  so- 
lemn oath  which  is  preserved  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Timocrates.  They  sat 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.]  Demoslh.  contr. 
Tim. — Diog.  in  Sat. 

Helice,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  gene- 
rally called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to 
receive  its  name  from  the  town  of  Helice,  of 
which  Calisto,  who  was  changed  into  the 
Great  Bear,  was  an  inhabitant.  Lucan.  2, 
V.  237. 

Helicon,  [a  famous  mountain  in  Boeotia, 
near  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  who  were  thence  call- 
ed Heliconiades.  This  mountain  was  famed 
for  the  pureness  of  its  air,  the  abundance  of 
its  waters,  its  fertile  valleys,  the  goodness  of 
its  shades,  and  the  beauty  of  the  venerable 
trees  which  clothed  its  sides.  The  nine  muses 
had  here  their  statues  of  wood  ;  and  here 
also  were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  of 
Bacchus  by  Lysippus,  of  Orpheus,  and  of  fa- 
mous poets  and  musicians.  The  fountain Hip- 
pocrene,  that  of  Narcissus,  and  a  small  river, 
named  Permessus, flowed  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain ;  and  here  also  was  shown  the  se- 
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pulchre  of  Orpheus.  It  is  now  called  Zctgu- 
?-a,  or  Zagaro  J'''ouni.}  ISlrab.  8. — Onid.  Met. 
2,  V.  219. — Pans.  9,  c.  2G,  Szc.—  Fhg.  JEn. 

7,  V.   641 [A   river  of  Macedonia   near 

Diutn  ;  after  having  pursued  a  course  of  65 
stadia,  it  sank  under  ground  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Baphyrus.]   Puus.  9,c.  30. 

Hel!CjNIaj)Ks,  a  name  given  to  the  Mu- 
ses, because  they  lived  upon  Mount  Helicon, 
■which  was  sacred  to  (hem. 

Helioijorus  [wasboni  at  Emesa  in  PhcE- 
nicia,  and  flourished  under  the  emperors 
'I'heodosius  and  Arcadius  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  He  com- 
posed in  early  life  an  iugenious  romance  re- 
lating the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea. 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Bour- 
delol,  Paris,  1619,  8vo.  ;  that  of  Mitscher- 
lich,  Argent.  1798,  in  2  vola,  8vo. ;  and  that  of 
Coray,  Paris,  1804.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Basil  in  1534  ;  the  copy  from  which  it  was 
taken  having  been  saved  by  a  common  sol- 
dier at  the  sack  of  Buda.] [A  mathema- 
tician of  Larissa,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  optics,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Bertholin.  He  i 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  trea 
tise  on  weights  and  measures,  found  among 
the  MSS.  of  Isaac  Vossius.] 

Heliogaeahts,  a  deity  among  the  Phoe 
nicians.  [This  deity,  according,  to  Capito 
linus  and  Aurelius  Victor,  was  the  same  with 
the  Sun.  Lampridius,  however,  fluctuates 
between  the  Sun  and  Jupiter,  while  Sparti- 
anus,  in  the  life  of  Caracalla,  leaves  it  un- 
certain. The  orthography  of  the  name  is 
also  disputed,  some  writing  it  Elagabalus, 
others  Eleagabalus  and  Alagabalus.  The 
principal  seat  of  his  worship  was  at  Emesa 
in  Syria,  although  Capitolinus  terms  the 
name  of  the  god  a  Phoenician  one.  His 
image  was   a  large  black  stone  of  a  conical 

shape,] M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, a  Roman 

emperor,  son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  called  He- 
liogabalus,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that 
divinily  in  Phoenicia.  After  the  death  of  Ma- 
crinus  he  was  invested  withthe  imperial  pur- 
.  pie,  and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  a  youth  only  14  years  of  age,  approved 
of  his  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  of  Augustus.  Heliogabalus  made  hi 
grandmother  Mocsa,  and  his  mother  Scemias, 
his  colleagues  on  the  throne  ;  and  to  bestow 
more  dignity  upon  the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate 
of  women,over  which  his  mother  presided, and 
prescribed  all  the  modes  and  fashions  which 
prevailed  in  the  empire.  Rome,  however, 
soondisplayeJ  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  debauch 
cry  ;  the  imperial  palace  was  full  of  prosti- 
titution,  and  the  most  infamous  of  the  popu- 
lace became  the  favourites  of  the  prince.  He 
raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  consul 
ship,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay  adora- 
tion to  the  god  Heliogabalus,  which  was  no 
other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridiculous 
deity  temples  were  raised  at  Borne,  and 
the  altars  of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck 
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those  of  the  new  divinity.     In  the  midst   of 
his  extravagances,  Heliogabalus  married  four 
wives,  and  not  satisfied    with   following  the 
plain  laws  of  nature,  he  professed  himself  to 
be  a   woman,  and  gave    himself  up  to  one  of  ^ 
his   officers,  called  Hicrocles.     In  this  ridicu- 
lous farce  he  suffered  the  greatest  indignities 
from  his  pretended  husband  without  dissatis- 
faction ;  and  Hierocles,  by  stooping  to  infamj', 
became  the  most   pov/erful  of  the  favourites, 
and  enriched  himself  by  selling  favours  and 
offices    to    the   people.     Such  licentiousness 
soon  displeased  the  populace, and  Heliogaba- 
lus, unable   to  appease   the  seditions  of  the 
soldiers,  whom  his  rapacity  and  debaucheries 
had  irritateu,  hid  himself  in  the  filth  and  ex- 
crements of  the  camp,   where  he  was  found 
in  the  arms   of  his   mother.     His  head   was 
severed  from   his    body  the    10th  of  March, 
A.  D.  222,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, after  a 
reign  of  three  years   nine   months   and   four 
days.     He  was  succeeded   by  Alexander  Se- 
verus.     His  cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  licentiousness.  He  burthened  his  subjects 
with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  his  halls  were 
covered  with  carpets  of  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
and  his  mats  w-ere   made  with  the  down  of 
hares,  and  with  the  soft  feathers  which  were 
found  under  the  wings  of  partridges.  He  was 
fond  of  covering  his  shoes  with  precious  stones 
to  draw  the   admiration   of  the  people  as  he 
walked  along  the  streets,  and  he  was  the  first 
Roman  who  ever  wore  a  dress  of  silk.   He  of- 
ten invited  the  most  common  of  the  people  to 
share  his  banquets,  and  made  them  sit  down 
on  large  bellows  full  of  wind,  which,  by  sud- 
denly emptying  themselves,  threw  the  guests 
on  the  ground,  and  left  them  a   prey  to  wild 
beasts.    He  often  tied  some    of  his  favourites 
on  a   large  wheel,  and  was  particularly  de- 
lighted to  see  them  whirled  round  like  Ixions, 
and  sometimes  suspended  in  the  air,  or  sunk 
beneath  the  water. 

Heliopolis,  [a  famous  eity  of  Egypt, 
situate  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  not  far  from  modern  Cairo.  In  He- 
brew it  is  styled  On  or  Aun,  which  term  sig- 
nifies strength,  riches.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is 
called  Heliopolis  ('Hx/o!roAif,)  orthe  oity  of  the 
sun.  Herodotus  also  mentions  it  by  this 
name,  and  speaks  of  its  inhabitants  as  being 
the  wisest  and  most  ingenious  of  all  the  Egyp- 
tians. According  to  Berosus,  this  was  the 
city  of  Moses.  It  was  in  fact  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  all  the  Greeks  who  visited  Egypt  for 
instruction.  Hither  came  Herodotus,  Piato, 
Eudoxus,  and  others,  and  imbibed  much  of 
the  learning  which  they  afterwards  dissemi- 
nated among  their  own  countrymen.  Plato, 
in  particular,  resided  here  three  years.  The 
city  was  built,  according  to  Strabo,  on  a  long 
artificial  mound  of  earth,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  It 
had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  a  famous  tem- 
ple of  the  sun,  in  which  was  a  mirror  so'dis- 
posed  that  it  reflected  the  ray  of  that  lumina- 
ry all  day  long,  and  enlightened  the  whole 
temple  with  great  splendour.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  city,  Heliopolis.     In  this  temple 
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Was  fed  and  adored  the  sacred  ox  Mnevis,  as 
Apis  was  at  Memphis.  This  city  was  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword  by  Cambyses,  and 
its  college  of  priests  all  slaug;htered.  A  soli- 
tary obelisk  alone  remains  at  the  present  day 
to  point  out  the  spot  where  it  once  stood. 
Heliopolis  wa;  famed  also  for  its  fountain  of 
excellent  water,  which  still  remains,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  subsequent.  Arabic  name  of 
the  place,  Ain  Skems,  or  the  fountain  of  the 
sun.     The  modern  name  is  Matarea,  or  cool 

water.] [Another city  of  Egypt,  according 

tn  some  geographers,  who  locate  it  in  the 
Thebaid,  and  make  it  to  be  the  On  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  all,  however,  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty.]  [A    city  of  Syria,  south-west   of 

Emesa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Orontes. 
It  is  now  Balbeck.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  a  most  magnificent  temple  of  the 
sun.] 

Hemum,  a  name  given  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Meuse.     Plin.  4,  o.  15. 

IIelius,  ['Hx/oj]  the  Greek  name  of  the 
sun  or  Apollo. 

Hellanicus,  a  celebrated  Greek  histori 
an,  born  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  an  history  of 
the  ancientkingsof  the  earth,  with  an  account 
of  the  founders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in 
every  kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  41 1,  in  the 
85th  vear  of  his  age.     Pans.  2,  c.  3. — Cic.  de 

Omt.'2,c.  53.— Aul.  Gel.   15,  c.  23. An 

historian  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  description 
of  the  earth. 

Hellas,  [a  term  first  applied  to  a  city  and 
region  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Phthiotis, 
where  Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion  reigned, 
but  afterwards  extended  to  all  Thessaly,  and 
finally  made  a  general  appellation  for  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Thessaly  itself  excluded, 
vid.  an  explanation  of  this  in  the  remarks 
appended  to  the  article  Grsecia.]  Plin.  4, 
c.  7.—Strab.  8.—Mela,  2,  c.  3— Pans.  2,  c 
20. 

Helle,  a  daughter  of  Athamus  and  Ne- 
phele,  sister  of  Phryxus.  She  fled  from  her 
father's  house  with  her  brother,  to  avoid  the 
cruel  oppression  of  her  mother-in-law  Ino 
According  to  some  accounts  she  was  carried 
through  the  air  on  a  golden  ram  which  her 
mother  had  received:  from  Neptune,  and  in 
her  passage  she  became  giddy,  and  fell  from 
her  seat  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  from 
her  received  the  name  of  Hellespont.  Other* 
say  that  she  was  carried  on  a  cloud,  or  ra- 
ther in  a  ship,  from  which  she  fell  into  the 
sea  and  was  drowned.  Phryxus,  after  he  had 
given  his  sister  a  burial  on  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  pursued  his  journey  and  arrived  safe 
in  Colchis,  (yid.  Phryxus.)  Ovid.  Heroid. 
13,  fcc.  Met.  4,  fab.  \A.— Pindar.  4.—Pyih 
— Pans,  9,  c.  24. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  ic  Phthiotis  about  1495  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenes ['Emjivec]  to  his  subjects.  He  had,  by 
his  wife  Orseus,  three  sons  ;  iEoluus,  Dorus, 
and  Xuthus,  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
three  difierent  nations  known  under  the 
name   of   .^olians.    Dorians,    and    lonians. 


These  last  derive  their  name  from  Ion,  son  of 
Xuthus,  and  from  the  difference  either  of 
expression  or  pronunciation,  in  their  respec- 
tive languages,  arose  the  different  dialects 
well  known  in  the  Greek  language.  [Hel- 
len appears  to  have  been  an  imaginary  per- 
sonage ;  {vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Deu- 
calion.) An  account  of  the  moveti:ents  of 
the  early  Greek  tribes  may  be  found  in  the 
remarks  appended  to  the  article  Grsecia.] 
Pans.  3,  c.  20,  1.  7,  c.  \.—Diod.  5- 

Hellisnes,  [a  name  first  given  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Hellen,  but  afterwards  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  people  of  Greece.  The 
word  occurs  only  once  in  Homer,  (//.  2,  684,) 
and  is  used  not  as  a  generic,  but  as  a  speci- 
fic rtame  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Thessaly  called  Hellas.  Greece,  according 
to  Thucydides,  had  no  one  general  appella- 
tion before  the  Trojan  war,  but  the  sererai 
nations  took  their  distinguishing  names  from 
themselves,  and  Pelasgicum  was  the  name 
of  the  largest  tract.  "  But  when  Hellen  and 
his  sons,"  adds  the  historian,  "  had  acquired 
power  in  Phthiotis,  and  led  out  their  depend- 
ants by  way  of  aid  to  other  cities,  conversa- 
tion made  the  use  of  this  name  become  much 
more  frequent  among  the  several  people, 
though  it  was  long  before  it  so  prevail- 
ed as  to  become  the  general  appellation 
of  them  all."  See  more  respecting  the  Hel- 
lenes in  the  remarks  under  the  article  Grse- 
cia.] 

Hellespontias,  a  wind  blowing  from  the 
north-east.     Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

Hellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles^  a 
narrow  strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near 
the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name  from 
Helle  who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage 
to  Colchis,  (lid.  Helle.)  [Its  modern  name 
of  Dardanelles  is  supposed  to  come  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Dardanus.  (vid.  Dardanus.) 
Its  breadth  and  length  are  variously  stated, 
(vid.  Bosporus,  and  the  extract  from  Hob- 
house  given  below.)  Homer's  epithet  of 
ctTTUgm.,  boundless,  applied  to  so  narrow  a 
strait,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  is  one  of  the  points  which  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  long-agitated  question  respecting 
the  site  of  Troy.  Mr.  Hobhouse  under- 
takes to  explain  the  seeming  inconsistency  of 
of  Homer's  term,  by  showing  that  the  Helles- 
pont should  be  considered  as  extending  down 
to  the  promontory  of  Lectnm,  the  northern 
boundary  of  j^ilolia,  and  that  the  whole  line  of 
coast  to  this  point  from  Abydos,  was  consider- 
ed by  Strabo  as  being  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, not  of  the  JEgeao.  The  same  writer 
observes,  with  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the 
Hellespont,  that  it  no  where  seems  to  be  less 
than  a  mile  across  ;  and  yet  the  ancient  mea- 
surements give  only  seven  stadia  or  875  paces.] 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death  of  Le- 
ander.  [rirf.  Hero  and  Leander.]  It  is  also  fam- 
ed for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  built 
over  it  when  he  invaded  Greece.  The  folly  of 
this  prince  is  well  known  in  beating  and  fetter- 
ing the  waves  of  the  sea,  whose  impetuosity 
destroyed  his  ships,  and  rendered  all  his  la- 
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hours  ineffectual.  Strah.  13. — Plin.  8,  c  32. 
—  fItrodol.''!,c.  2A.~Polyb — Mela,\,c.  1. 
—Plol  5,  c.  2.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  401.— Liv. 

31,  c.  15, 1.  33,  c.  33. The  country  along 

the  Hellespont  on  the  Asiatic  coast  bears  the 
same  name.  Cic.  Ferr.  1,  c.  24. — ISlrah.  12. 
~Pli7i.5,c.  30. 

Hb:llopia,  a  small  country  of  Euboea. 
The  people  were  called  Hellopes.  The  whole 
island  bore  the  same  name  according  to  Stra- 
bo.     Ptm.  4,  c.  12. 

Hei.lotia,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europ:^, 
whose  bones  v/ere  then  carried  in  solemn 
procession,  with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than 
twenty  cubits  in  circumference,  called  s^Awr/f. 
The  other  festival  wa^  celebrated  at  Corinth 
■with  games  and  races,  where  young  men  en- 
tered the  lists  and  generally  ran  with  burning 
torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  surnamed  Hellotis,  cltto 
Tov  iKou,  from  a  certain  pond  of  JVIarathoc, 
where  one  of  lier  statues  was  erected,  or 
an-e  tou  ikuv  lotr  iTrTrov  tov  Tliyetacv,  because  by 
her  assistance  Bellerophon  took  and  managed 
the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival.  Others 
derive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  a  Corinthian 
woman,  from  the  following  circumstance  : 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclidse  invad- 
ed Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt  Co- 
rinth; the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the 
■women,  escaped  by  flight,  except  Hellotis 
and  her  sister  Eurytione,  who  took  shelter  in 
Minerva's  temple  relying  for  safety  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  place.  When  this  was  known 
the  Dorians  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and  the 
two  sisters  perished  in  the  flames.  This  wan- 
ton cruelty  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  plague, 
and  the  Dorians,  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
■which  they  suffered,  were  directed  by  the  ora- 
cle to  appease  the  manes  of  the  two  sisters, 
and  therefore  they  raised  a  new  temple  to  the 
goddess  Minerva,  and  established  the  festi- 
vals which  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate women. 

Helorum,  [a  town  of  Sicily  below  Syra- 
cuse, the  vestiges  of  which  are  called  Muri 
Ucci.  The  adjacent  country  was  so  beauti- 
ful as  to  be  called  the  Helorian  Tempe.  It 
was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream 
called  the  Helorus.] 

Hei.os,  a  town  of  Lacor.ia  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lacedasmoniaus  under  Agis 
the  third,  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclids,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which 
was  imposed  upon  them.  The  JjacedEemonians 
carried  their  resentment  so  far,  that,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  ruin  of  the  city,  they  reduced 
the  inhabitant?  to  the  lowest  and  most  mi- 
serable slavery,  and  made  a  law  which  for- 
bade their  masters  either  to  give  them  their 
liberty,  or  to  sell  them  in  any  other  coun 
try.  To  complete  their  infamy,  all  the  slaves 
ot  the  state  and  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
called  by  the  mean  appellation  of  Helolce. 
Not  only  the  servile  offices  in  which  they 
were  employed  denoted  their  misery  and 
f^lavery.  but  they  were  obliged  to  wear  pecu- 
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liar  garments,  which  exposed  them  to  great- 
er contempt  and  ridicule.  They  never 
were  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their 
cruel  masters  often  obliged  them  to  drink 
to  excess,  to  show  the  free-born  citizens  of 
Sparta  the  beastliness  and  disgrace  of  in- 
toxication. They  once  every  year  received 
a  Dumber  of  stripes,  that  by  this  wanton  fla- 
gellation they  might  recollect  that  they  were 
born  and  died  slaves.  The  Spartans  even  de- 
clared war  against  them  ;  but  Plutarch,  who, 
from  interested  motives,endeavours  to  palliate 
the  guilt  and  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  declares  that  it  was  because  they  had  as- 
sisted the  Messenians  in  their  war  against 
Sparta,  after  it  had  been  overthrown  by  a  vio- 
lent earthquake.  This  earthquake  was  sup- 
posed by  all  the  Greeks  to  be  a  punishment 
from  heaven  for  the  cruelties  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  exercised  against  the  Helots. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  these  miserable 
slaves  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery,  and 
were  rewarded  with  their  liberty  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  appeared  in  the  temples  and 
at  public  shows  crowned  with  garlands,  and 
with  every  mark  of  festivity  and  triumph. 
This  exultation  did  not  continue  long,  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  thousand 
manumitted  slaves  was  attributed  to  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thucyd.  4. — 
Pollux.  3,  c.  8 — Strab.  Q.—Plut.in  Lye.  &c. 
— jirislot.  Polit.  2. — Paus.  Lacon.  &ic. 

Helots  and  Helotes,  the  public  slaves 
of  Sparta,  &c.     vid.  Helos. 

HelvetIi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul,  con- 
quered bv  J.  Caesar.  Their  country  is  the 
modern  Sivitserland.  [Ancient  Helvetia  was 
of  less  extent  than  modern  Sivilserlarid,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhenus  and 
Lacus  Brigantinus  or  Lake  of  Constance,  on 
the  south  by  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Lacus 
Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  west 
by  Mons  Jura.]  Cas.  Bell.  G.  1,  Sic—  Tacit. 
Hist.  1,  c,  67  and  69. 

Helvii,  [a  people  of  Gaul,  north  of  the 
Arecomici,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhoda- 
nus. The  mountain  Cevenna,  Cevennes,  se- 
parates them  from  the  Arverni.  Their 
country  is  now  rivarez,  and  their  capital  Al- 
ba Augusta  is  Fiviers.]     Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Heneti,  [a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  migrated  to  the  north  of  Italy, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  or  Po,  and  were 
the  forefathers  of  the  Veueti,  But  see  re- 
marks under  the  article  V'eneti,  wherein  it 
is  attempted  to  be  proved  that  the  Veneti 
were  of  Slat'onic  descent.] 

Heniochi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
near  Colchis,  descended  from  Amphytus  and 
Telechius,  the  charioteers  (itrio;^'")  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  thence  called  Lacedaemonii. 
Mela,l,c.2l.—Paterc.  2,  c.  40.— Place.  3, 
V.  270,  1.  6,  V.  42. 

HephjEStia,  the  capital  town  of  Lemnos. 

A  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  (°H<p«(- 

roc)  at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  race  with 
torches  between  three  young  men.  Each  in 
his  turn  ran  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
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hand,  and  whoever  could  carry  it  to  the  end 
of  the  course  before  it  was  extinguished  ob- 
tained the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to 
the  other  after  they  finished  their  course, 
and  from  that  circumstance  we  see  many  al- 
lusions in  ancient  authors,  who  compare  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  to  this  deliver- 
ing of  the  torch,  particularly  in  these  lines  of 
Lucretius  2 : 

Inque  brevi  spalio  mutantur  smcla  animantum, 
Et  quasi  cursores  vita'i  lampada  tradant- 

HepHjESTiades,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Lipari  isles  as  sacred  to  Vulcan. 

HrpHvEstivm.  [a  name  given  to  a  region 
in  the  extremity  of  Lycia  near  Phaselis,  from 
which  fire  issued  when  a  burning  torch  was 
applied  to  the  surface.  This  was  owing  to 
the  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  was  impreg- 
nated.] 

Heph^sTio,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria iu  the  age  of  the  emperor  Verus. 
There  remains  of  his  compositions  a  treatise 
entitled  Enchiridion  demetris  &•  poeinale,  [the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Gaisford, 
Oxon.  1810.] 

HEPH^STioN,  a  Macedonian  famous  for 
his  intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  accompa- 
nied the  conqueror  in  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
and  was  so  faithful  and  attached  to  him,  that 
Alexander  often  observed  that  Craterus  was 
the  friend  of  the  king,  but  Hephaestion  the 
friend  of  Alexander.  He  died  at  Ecbatana 
325  years  before  the  Christian  era,  according 
to  some,  from  excess  of  drinking  or  eating. 
Alexander  was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death 
of  this  faithful  subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at 
the  intelligence,  and  ordered  the  sacred  fire 
to  be  extinguished,  which  was  never  done  but 
at  the  death  of  a  Persian  monarch.  The  phy- 
sician who  attended  Hephaestion  in  his  illness 
was  accused  of  negligence,  and  by  the  king's 
order  inhumanly  put  to  death,  and  the  games 
were  interrupted.  His  body  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Perdiccas,  and  honoured  with 
the  most  magnificent  funeral  at  Babylon.  He 
was  so  like  the  king  in  features  and  statue, 
that  he  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander. Curt. — Arrian.  7,&;c. — Plkf.  in  Alex. 
—Milan.  V.  H.  7,  c.  8. 

Heptafylos,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in  Bceo- 
tia,  from  its  seven  gates. 

Hera,  ['Hg«]  the  name  of  Juno  among  the 
Greeks.  [The  name  is  commonly  derived 
from  a»g  air, by  metathesis  jig*,  making  Juno 
the  same  as  the  air.  Damni,  however,  makes 
it  come  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  i»gaf, 
hero,  namely  from  ««*,  valum,  res  admiran- 
da.] 

Heraclea,  [a  name  given  to  more  than 
40  towns  in  Europe,  x\sia,  Africa,  and  the  is- 
lands of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  this  appellation  from 
the  Greek  name  of  Hercules  'Hj^kXmc,  and 
to  have  been  either  built  in  honour  of  him  or 
placed  under  his  protection.  The  most  fa- 
mous  of  these    places  were, An  ancient 

town  of  Sicily,  near  Agrigentum.  Minos 
planted  a  colony  there  when  he  pursued  Dae- 
dalus ;  and  the  town  anciently  known  by  the 


name  of  Macara,  was  called  from  him  Minoa- 
It  was  called  Heraclea  after  Hercules,  when 
he  obtained  a  victory  over  Eryx.—-.-^ Ano- 
ther, called  for  distinction  sake  Heraclea  Pon- 
lica.  It  was  situate  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
south-east  of  the  Chersonesus  Acherusja.  it 
is  now  Erekli.  It  was  celebrated  fur  its 
naval  power,  and  its  consequence  amoog  the 

Asiatic  states Another  iu  Phthiotis,  near 

Thermopylfe,  called  also  Trachicea,tQ  distin- 

uish  it  from  others, Another  m  Lucania, 

on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus, Another  in  Ionia, 

«»d.  Latmos. — —another  in  Crete,  on  the 
northern  coast.  Pliny  says  it  was  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Dia  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  have 
;Stood  on  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Candia 
was  built  in  after  ages.]     Cic.  Arch.  4. 

Heracleia,  afestiviil  at  Athens,  celebrat- 
ed every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules. 
The  Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  Boeotia  observ- 
ed a  festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they 
offered  apples  to  the  god.  This  custom  of  of- 
fering apples  arose  from  this :  it  was  always 
usual  to  oflfer  sheep,  but  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  Asopus  prevented  the  votaries  of  the 
god  from  observing  it  with  the  ancient  cere- 
mony; and  as  the  word  /u/ixov  signifies  both  an 
apple  and  a  sheip,  some  youths  acquainted 
with  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  offered  apples 
to  the  god  with  much  sport  and  festivity.  To 
represent  the  sheep,  they  raised  an  apple  up- 
on four  sticks  as  the  legs,  and  two  more  were 
placed  at  the  top  to  represent  the  horns  of  the 
victim.  Hercules  was  delighted  with  the  in- 
genuity of  the  youths,  and  the  festivals  were 
ever  continued  with  the  offering  of  apples, 
Pollux.  8,  c.  9.  There  was  also  a  festival  at 
Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continued 
two  days,  the  first  was   called   ovo/uetTnc,  the 

second  xgaitxj**. At  a  festival  of  the  same 

name  at  Cos,  the  priest  officiated  with  a  mi- 
tre on  his  head,   and  in   woman's  apparel. 

At  Lindus,  a  solemnity  of  the  same  name 

was  also  observed,  and  at  the  celebration 
nothing  was  heard  but  execrations  and  pro- 
fane words,  and  whosoever  accidentally  drop- 
ed  any  other  words,  was  accused  of  having 
profaned  the  sacred  rites. 

HERACLiiUM,  a  town  of  Egypt  near  Caao^ 
pus,  on  the   western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to 

which  it  gave  its  name. [A  town  of  the 

Tauric  Chersonese  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Palus  Mseotis,  now  the  fort  of  Ribal  accord- 
ing to  M.  de  Peysonnel.]  Diod,  1. — Tacit. 
./fmi. 2,  c, 60.— S/ra6.  Sand  17. 

Heracleotes,  a  surname  of  Dionysius 
the  philosopher. A  philosopher  of  Hera- 
clea, who,  like  his  master  Zeno,  and  all  the 
stoics,  firmly  believed  that  paia  was  not  an 
evil.  A  severe  illness,  attended  with  the 
most  acute  pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his 
principles,  and  at  the  same  time  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  stoics,  about  264  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  became  afterwards  one 
of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  which  placed  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  in  pleasure.  He  wrote  some 
poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of  philosophy. 
Diod.  in  vit. 
HeraglIo-^e,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
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greatly  celebrated  ia  ancient  history.  Hercu- 
les at  his  death  left  to  his  soa   Hyllus  all  t'.ie 
rights  and  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Pelo 
ponnesus,  and  permitted  him   to  marry  lole, 
as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.     The  posterity  of 
Hercules  were  not  more  kindly   treated  by 
Eurystheus  than  their  father  had  been,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to 
the  court  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.  Eurys- 
theus pursued  them  thither  ;  and  Ceyx,  afraid 
of  his   resentment,  begged  the  Heraclidae  to 
depart  from  his  dominions.    From  Trachinia 
they  came   to   Athens,  where  Theseus,   the 
king  of  the  country,  who  had   accompanied 
their  father  in  some   of  his  expeditions,  re- 
ceived them  with  great  humanity,  and  assist- 
ed them  against  their  common  enemy,  Eurys- 
theus.   Eurystheus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
Hyllus  himself,  and  his  children  perished  with 
him,  anct  all   the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
became  the  undisputed  property  of  the  He 
raclidae.    Their  triumph,  however,  was  short, 
their  numbers  were  lessened  by  a  pestilence, 
and  the  oracle  informed  them  that  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus  before 
the  gods  permitted   their  return.     Upon  this 
they  abandoned  Peloponnesus,  and  came  to 
settle  in   the  territories  of   the   Athenians, 
where   Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  father's  com- 
mands, married  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eury- 
tus.     Soon  after  he  consulted  the  oracle,  anx- 
ious to  recover  the    Peloponnesus,  and  the 
ambiguity  of  the  answer  determined  him  to 
make  a  second  attempt.     He   challenged   to 
single  combat  Atreus,  the  successor  to  Eurys- 
theus  on  the  throne  of  Mycenae,  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  Peleponnesu!  should  be  ceded  to 
whosoever  defeated  his  adversary.     Echemus 
accepted  the  challen2;e  for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus 
was  killed,  and  the  Heraclidae  a  second  time 
departed  from  Peloponnesus.    Cleodajus,  the 
son  of  Hyllus,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful;  and  his  son  A  ristomachus 
sometime  after  met  with  the  same  unfavoura- 
ble receptioH,  and  perished  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle.  .'Vristodemus,  Temenus,  and  ChresphoU' 
tes,  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachus,  encourag- 
ed  by  the  more  expressive  and  less   ambi 
guous  word   of  an  oracle,    and  desirous   to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  progenitors,  assem- 
bled a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleetinvad- 
ed  all  Peloponnesus.     Their  expedition  was 
attended  with  success,  and  after  some  decisive 
battles,  they  became  masters  of  all  the  penin- 
sula which  they  divided  among   themselves 
two  years  after.     The  recovery  of  the    Pelo- 
ponnesus by  thedescendantsof  Hercules  forms 
an  interesting  epoch  in  ancient  history,  which 
is  universally  believed   to  have  happened  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  years  he- 
fore  the   Christian  era.     This   conquest  was 
totally  achieved  about  120  years  after  the  first 
attempt  of  Hyllus.     Apollod.  2,  c  7,  fcc— 
Herodot.9,c.26.—Paics.  l,c.  M.—Paterc.  1, 
c.  2.— Clemens.. ^lex.  Strom.  \.~Thuci/d.  I, 
c.  12,  &,c — Diod.  1,  Sic.—./Jris(ot.  de  Rep.  7, 
c.  26. 

HeraclIdes,   [a  physician   and  philoso- 
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pher,  born  at  HeracleaPontica,  and  educated 
partly  under  Aristotle  and  partly  under  Speu- 
iippus  a  disciple  of  Plato.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Causes  of  Diseases,"  and  another 
on  the  "  Disease  in  which  the  respiration  is 
suspended,"  (Trf^irou  ai-vou'),  a  disease  which 
Empedocles  boasted  of  having  cured  when  of 

."iOday3''duration.] A  Sicilian  put  to  death 

by  Dion.  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  [vid.  Dion.]  Cic.  Tusc. 
5,  ad  ^uinl.  3. — Diog.  in  Pylh. 

Heraci,Itus,  [a  native  of   Ephesus  who 
flourished   about  the  69th  Olympiad.     This 
philosopher  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  derived 
from    Pythagoras,   the   parent  of  the    Italic 
school.     He  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy 
and  splenetic  temper,  and  despising  the  igno- 
rance and  follies  of  mankind,  shunned  public 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  retirement  and  meditation.  His  place  of 
residence  was  a  mountainous  retreat,  and  his  , 
food  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth.  When 
Darius,  having  heard  of  his  fame,  invited  him 
to  his  court,  he  treated  the  invitation   with 
contempt.     His  diet  and  mode  of  life  at  length 
occasioned  a  dropsy  for  which  he  could   ob- 
tain no  relief  from  medical  advice.     It  seems 
that  the  philosopher  who  was  always  fond  of 
enigmatical  language,  proposed  the  following 
questions  to  the  physicians,  "  is  it  possible  to 
bring  dryness   out  of  moisture  r"   and  upon 
their  answering  in  the  negative,   in  place  of 
stating  his  case  more  plainly  to  them,  he 
turned  away  his  own  physician  and  attempted 
to  cure   himself  by  shutting   himself  up  in  a 
close  stable  with  oxen.     The  event  is  doubt- 
ful, and  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  age  of  60  years,  is  not  ascertain- 
ed.    Of  Heraclitus  it  has  been  said  that  he 
was  perpetually  shedding  tears  on  account  of 
the  vices  of  mankind,  but  the  story  is  perhaps 
as   little  founded  as  that  of  the   perpetual 
laughing   of  Deinocritus.     It  is  usual,   how- 
ever, to  call  the  former  the  crying,  the  latter 
the  laughing  philosopher.]     He  employed  his 
time  in  writing  different  treatises,  and   one 
particularly,   in   which  he  supported    that 
there   was   a   fatal   necessity,  and    that   the 
world  was  created  from  fire,  which  he  deem- 
ed a  god   omnipotent   and   omniscient.     His 
opinions   about   the   origin  of    things    were 
adopted   by  the  stoics,    who   entertained  the 
same  notions  of  a  supreme  power. A  wri- 
ter of  Halicarnassus,  intimate  with  Callima- 
chus.     He  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  his  style. 

Her^a,  a  town  of  Arcadia. Festivals 

at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  who  was  the  pa- 
troness of  that  city.  They  were  also  observ- 
ed by  the  colonies  of  the  Argives  which  had 
been  planted  at  Samos  and  jEgina.  There 
were  always  two  processions  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  without  thecity  walls.  The  first 
was  of  the  men  in  armour,  the  second  of  the 
women,  among  whom  the  priestess,  a  woman 
of  the  first  quality,  was  drawn  by  white  oxen. 
The  Argives  always  reckoned  their  years 
from  her  priesthood,  as  the  Athenians  from 
their  archous,  or  the  Romans  from  their  con- 
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suls.  When  they  came  to  the  temple  of  the 
«:oijJeS3,  they  offered  a  hecatomb  of  oxen. 
Hence  the  aacrifice  is  often  calleil  iK^ro/uCotx, 
and  somotiines  Kix^^va.,  from  as;^^oc  a  bed,  be- 
cause Juno  presided  over  marriages,  births, 
Szc.  There  was  a  festival  of  the  same  name 
in  Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  which 
sixteen  matrons  wove  a  garment  for  the  god- 
dess.  There    were  also  others  instituted 

by  Hippodamia,  who  had  received  assistance 
from  Juno  when  shem;irried  Pelops.  Sixteen 
matrons,  each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided 
at  the  celebration.  The  contenders  were 
young  virgins,  who  being  divided  in  classes 
according  to  their  age,  ran  races  each  in  or- 
der, beginning  with  the  youngest.  The  ha- 
bit of  all  was  exactly  the  same,  their  hair  was 
dishevelled,  and  their  right  shoulder  bare  to 
tile  breast,  with  coats  reaching  no  lower  than 
the  knee.  She  who  obtained  the  victory  was 
rev/arded  with  crowns  of  olives,  and  obtain- 
ed a  part  of  the  ox  that  was  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, and  was  permitted  to  dedicate  her  pic- 
ture to  the  goddess. There  was  also  a  so- 
lemn day  of  mourning  at  Corinth,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  in  commemoration  of  Me- 
dea's children,  who  were  buried  in  Juno's! 
temple.  They  had  heen  slain  by  the  Corin-i 
thians,  who,  as  it  is  reported,  to  avert  the 
scandal  which  accompanied  so  barbarous  a 
uiurder,  presented  Euripides  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  write  a  play,  in  which  Me- 
dea is  represented  as  the  murderer  of  her 

children. Another  festival  of  the  same 

name   at  Pallene,  with  games  in  which  the 
victor  was  rewarded  with  a  garment. 

Her^um,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  si- 
tuate about  [.0  stadia  from  A rgos,  and  10 
from  Mycenai.  It  was  embellished  with  a 
lofty  statue  of  Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
a  golden  peacock,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  other  equally  splendid  ornaments.] 
[Another  in  the  island  of  Samos,  con- 
structed by  Rhoficus,  the  son  of  Philaus,  who, 
with  Theodorus  of  Samos,  invented  the  art 
of  making  moulds  of  clay.] 

Herculaneusi,  [a  city  of  Campania,  near 
the  present  site  of  a  small  place  called  Por/i- 
ci,  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  79. 
Pompeii,  which  stood  near,  shared  the  same 
fate.  After  being  buried  under  the  lava  for 
more  than  1600  years,  those  cities  were  acci- 
dentally discovered  :  Herculaneuni,  in  1713, 
by  labourers  digging  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii, 
40  years  after.  It  appears  that  Herculane- 
um  is  in  no  part  less  than  70  feet,  and  in  some 
parts,  112  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
groHnd,  while  Pompeii  is  buried  10  or  12  feet 
deep,  more  or  less.  Sir  VV.  Hamilton  thinks 
that  the  matter  which  covers  the  city  of  Her- 
culaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  a  single  erup- 
tion, but  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has 
taken  its  course  over  that  with  which  the 
town  is  covered,  and  which  was  the  cause  of 
its  destruction.  Many  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, such  as  busts,  manuscripts,  fee.  have 
been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  this  ancient 
city,  and  form t|ie  most  curious  museum  in  the 
2U 


I  world.     These  are  all  preserved  at  Portici, 
and  the  engravings   taken  from   them  have 
been  munificently  presented  to  the  different 
learned  bodies  of  Europe.  The  plan,  also,  of 
many  of  the  public    buildings   has   been  laid 
open,  and  especially  that  of  t)ie  theatre.    Sir 
VV.  Hamilton  thinks    that  the  matter  which 
first  issued  from  Vesuvius  and  covered  Her- 
culaneutji  was  in  the  state  of  liquid  mud,  and 
that  this  has   been  the  means  of  preserving 
the  pictures,  bus's,  and    other    relics,  which 
otherwise  must  have  heen  either  entirely  des- 
troyed by  the  red  hot  liquid  lava,  or  elsehave 
become  one  solid  body  along  with  it  when  it 
cooled.]  Seneca.  J^al.  Q.6,  c  1  and  26. — Cir. 
Jitt.  7.  ep.  2— Mela,  2,  c.  A.—Puterc.  2,c.  16. 
Hercules,  a  celebrated  hero,  who,  after 
death,  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and   re- 
ceived divine  honours.     [^i:id.  remarks  at  the 
end  of  this   article.]     According  to   the  an- 
cients there  were  many  persons  of  the  same 
name.     Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  six, 
and  some  author?  extend  the   number  to  no 
less  than  forty-three.     Of  all  these  the  sou  of 
Jupiter  and   Alcmena,  generally  called   the 
Thebau.  is  the  riost  celebrated,  and  to  him, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  actions  of  the 
others  have   been   attributed.     The  birth  ol' 
Hercules  was  attended  with  many  miraculous 
and  supernatural  events  :  and  it  is   reported 
that  Jupiter,  who  introduced  himself  to   the 
bed    of    Alcmena,  was   employed  lor   three 
nights  in  forming  a  child  whom  he  intended  to 
be  the  greatest  hero  the  world  ever  beheld. 
Yvid.  Alcmena-]     Ilereules  was  brought  up 
at  Tirynthus  ;  or,  according  to  Diodorus,   at 
Thebes,  and    before    he   had   completed    his 
eighthmonth,  the jealousyof  Juno,  intent  up- 
on his  destruction,  sent  two  snakes  to  devour 
him.     The  child,  not  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
the  serpents,  boldly  seized  them  in  both   his 
hands,  and  squeezed  them  to  death,  while  his 
brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house  with  his 
frightful   shrieks,     vid.    Iphiclus.     He     was 
early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Cas- 
tor, the  son  of  Tyndarus,  taught  h:m  howtp 
fight,  Eurytus  how  to  shoot  with  a    bow  and 
arrows,  Autolicus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to 
play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.    He, 
like  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
soon  after  became   the  pupil  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  and  under  iiim  he  perfected  and  ren- 
dered  himself  the   most  valiant  and   accom- 
plished of  the  age.     In  the  18th  year  of  his 
age, he  resolved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Cithaeron  from  a   huge  lion  whicii 
preyed  on  the  rlocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  sup, 
posed  father,  and  which  laid  waste  the   adja- 
cent country.     He  went  to  the  court  of  Thes- 
pius,  king  of  Thespis,  who  shared  in  the  ge- 
neral calamity,  and  he  received  there  a  tender 
treatment,  and  was  entertained  during  fifty 
dayf.     The   fifty  daughters  of  the   king  be- 
came all  mothers    by  Hercules  during  his 
stay  at   Thespis,  and  some   say  that   it  was 
effected  in  one  night.    After  he  had  destroyed 
the  lion  of  .Mount  Cithaeron,  he  delivered 
his  country   from   the  annual  tribute  of  an 
hundred  oxea  which  it  paid  to  Ermaua,    vid 
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Erginus.  Such  public  services  became  uui- 
versally  known,  and  Creon,  who  then  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patriotic 
deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  intrusting  him  with  the 
governmentof  his  kingdom.  As  Hercules  by 
the  will  of  Jupiter  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Eurystheus,  vid.  Eurystheus,  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  ac- 
quainted with  his  successes  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  at  Mycenfeand  perform 
the  labours  whichby  priority  of  birth  he  was 
empowered  to  impose  upon  him.  Hercules 
refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his  disobedience, 
rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  offspring  of  Eurystheus.  vid.  Megara. 
When  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  insanity ,  that  he  coucealed 
himself  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of 
Eurystheus, in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved 
the  mostcelebrated  labours, he  should  be  reck- 
oned in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and 
expressive  an  answer  determined  him  to  go  to 
Mycena;,  aad  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus, 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en- 
terprises the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
known,  generally  called  the  12  labours  of  Her- 
cules. The  favours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  whenhe  undertook  his  labours.  He 
had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from 
Minerva,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  golden 
cuirass  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brass  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
Tvriters,  but  more  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
Wood,  and  cut  by  the  hero  himself  in  the  for- 
est of  Nemjea. — The  first  labour  imposed  upon 
Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  kill  the  lion  of 
Nemaja,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  My- 
cenas.  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with 
his  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club, 
pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  and 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  to  death. 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
]Mycena3,  and  ever  after  clothed  himself  with 
the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her- 
cules, that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the 
gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his 
expeditions, but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen  ves- 
sel into  whicli  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 

returned. The  second  labour  of  Hercule 

was  to  destroy  the  Lernaean  hydra,  which  had 
seven  heads  accordmg  to  ApoUodorus,  50  ac 
cording  to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to  Di- 
odorus.  This  celebrated  monster  he  attacked 
with  kis  arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  a 
cl  ose  engagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavv 
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club  he  destroyed  the   heads  of  his  enemy. 
But  this  was  productive  of  no  advantage,  for  as 
soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the 
club,  immediately  two  sprang  up,  and  the  la- 
bour of  Hercules  would  have  remained  unfin-   , 
ished  had  he  not  commanded  his  friend  lolaa  4 
to  burn  with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head    ; 
which  he  had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeed- 
ed, (_vid.  Hydra,)  and  Hercules  became  victo- 
rious, opened  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and 
dipped  his   arrows  in  the  gall  to   render  the 
wounds   which  he  gave  fatal  and  incurable. 

He  was    ordered   in    his  third  labour  to 

bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the  presence  of 
Eurystheus  a  stag,  famous  :or  its  incredible 
swiftness,  its  golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet. 
This  celebrated  animal  frequented  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  (Enoe,  and  Hercules  was  em- 
ployed for  a  whole  year  continually  pursuing 
it,  and  at  last  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when 
tired, according  toothers,  by  slightly  wound- 
ing it  and  lessening  its  swiftness.  As  he  re- 
turned victorious,  Diana  snatched  the  goat 
from  him,  and  severely  reprimanded  him  for 
molesting  an  animal  which  was  sacred  to  her. 
Hercules  pleaded  necessity,  and  by  represent- 
ing the  commands  of  Eurystheus,  he  appeas- 
ed the   goddess   and  obtained    the  beast. 

The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring  alive  to  Eu- 
rystheus a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  destroyed  the  centaurs,  {vid.  Cen- 
tauri,)and  caught  the  boar  by  closelypursuing 
him  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurystheus  was 
so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in  his  bra- 
zen vessel  for  some  days. In  his  fifth  labour 

Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables  of 
Augias,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined 

for  many   years,     (yfrf.  Augias.) For  his 

sixth  labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the  carni- 
vorous birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near 
the  lake  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  (rid.  Stym- 

phaliis.) In  his  seventh  labour  he  brought 

aliveinto Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild  bull 

which  laid  waste  the  island  ofCrete. In  his 

eighth  labour  he  was  employed  in  obtaining 
the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  human 
flesh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to 
be  eaten  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to 
Eurystheus.  They  were  senttoMount  Olym- 
pus by  the  king  of  Mycenffi,  where  they  were 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  ;  or,  according  to 
others,  they  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and 
their  breed  still  existed  iu  the  age  of  Alexander 

the  Great. For   his  ninth  labour  he  was 

commanded  to  obtained  the  girdle  of  the  queen 

of  the  Amazons,    (vid.  Hippolite.) In  his 

tenth  labour  he  killed  the  moBster  Geryon, 
king  of  Erylhia,  r.nd  brought  to  Argos  his  nu- 
merous flocks    which  fed  upon   human  flesh. 

{vid.  Geryon.) The  eleventh  labour  was 

to  obtain  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 

perides.     {vid.   Hesperides.) The  twelftli 

and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  his  labours, 
was  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.  This  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by 
Hercules,  and  he  descended  into  hell  by  a  cave 
on  Mount  Tajnarn?.     He  was  permitted  by 
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Pluto  to  carry  away  his  friends  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  who  where  condemned  to  punish- 
ment in  hell ;  and  Cerberus  also  was  granted 
to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  use  of  no 
arms  but  only  force  to  drag  him  away.  Her- 
cules, as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
hell  after  he  had  brought  him  before  Eurys- 
theus. — Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which 
the  jealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  him, 
he  also  achisved  others  of  his  own  accord, 
equally  great  and  celebrated,  {vid.  Cacus, 
Antaeus,  Busiris,  Eryx,  &:c.)  He  accompa- 
nied the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  de- 
livered himself  up  to  the  king  of  Mycenaa.  He 
assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the 
giants, and  it  was  through  him  alone  that  Ju- 
piter obtained  a  victory,  (vid-  Gigantes.) 
He  conquered  Laomedon,  and  pillaged  Troy. 
(vid.  Laomedon.)  When  lole,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchalia,  of  whomhe  was 
deeply  enamoured,  was  refused  to  his  en- 
treaties, he  became  the  prey  of  a  second  fit 
of  insanity,  and  he  murdered  Iphitu?,  the  on- 
ly one  of  the  sons  of  Eurytus  who  favoured 
his  addressesto  lole.  [vid.  Iphitus.]  He  was 
some  time  after  purified  of  the  murder,  and 
his  insanity  ceased  ;  but  the  gods  persecuted 
him  more,  and  he  was  visited  by  a  disorder 
which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldness  with  which  the 
Pythia  received  him,  irritated  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo's  temple,  and 
carry  away  the  sacred  tripod.  Apollo  opposed 
him,  and  a  severe  conflict  wasbegun,  which  no- 
thing but  the  interference  of  Jupiter  with  his 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He  was 
upon  this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  must  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the 
most  abject  servitude  to  recover  from  his  dis- 
order. He  complied;  and  Mercury,  by  or 
der  of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Omphale, 
queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave.  Here  he  cleared  all  the  country  from 
robbers ;  and  Omphale.  who  was  astonished 
at  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  restored  him 
to  liberty,  and  married  him.  Hercules  had 
Agelaus  and  Lamon  according  to  others,  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Croesus  king  of  Lydia 
was  descended.  He  became  also  enamoured 
of  one  of  Omphale's  female  servants,  by  whom 
he  had  Alceus.  After  he  had  completed  the 
years  of  his  slavery,  he  retired  to  Peloponne- 
sus, where  he  re-established  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  Tyndarus,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Hippocoon.  He  became  one  of  Dejanira's 
suitors,  and  married  her  after  he  had  over- 
come all  his  rivals,  [vid.  Achelous.]  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  father-in-law's 
kingdom,  because  he  had  inadvertently  killed 
a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was  on 
account  of  this  expulsion  that  he  was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
From  Cal3'don  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia.  In  his  way  he  was  stop- 
ped by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Even  us, 
where  the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  offer 
violence  to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pre- 
tence of  conveying  her  over  the  river.  Her- 
cules perceived  the  distress  of  Dejanira.  and 


killed  the  centaur,  who  as  he  expired  gave 
her  a  tunic,  which,  as  he  observed,  bad  the 
power  of  recalling  a  husband  from  unlawful 
love.  [vid.  Dejanira.]  Ceyx,  king  of  Tra- 
chinia, received  him  and  his  wife  with  great 
marks  of  friendship,  and  purified  him  of  the 
murder  which  he  had  committed  at  Calydon. 
Hercules  was  still  mindful  that  he  had  once 
been  refused  the  hand  of  lole,  he  therefore 
made  war  against  her  father  Eurytus,  and 
killed  him  with  three  of  his  sons.  lole  fell 
into  the  hands  of  her  father's  murderer,  and 
found  that  she  was  loved  by  Hercules  as  much 
as  before.  She  accompanied  him  to  iVJount 
CEta,  where  he  was  going  to  raise  an  altar 
and  ofier  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he 
liad  not  then  the  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed 
himself  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichias  to 
Dejanira  in  order  to  provide  himself  a  pro- 
per dress.  Dejanira,  informed  of  her  hus- 
band's tender  attachment  to  lole,  sent  him  a 
philter,  or  more  probably  the  tunic,  which  she 
had  received  from  Nessus,  and  Hercules,  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  it  on,  fell  into  a  desperate 
distemper,  and  found  the  poison  of  the  Ijer- 
Htcan  hydra  penetrate  through  his  bones.  He 
attempted  to  pull  off  the  fataldress,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  pains  and  tor- 
tures he  inveighed  in  the  most  bitter  impreca- 
tions against  the  credulous  Dejanira,  the 
cruelty  of  Eurystheus,  and  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Juno.  As  the  distemper  was  incur- 
able, he  implored  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
and  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philoctetes, 
and  ei  ected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the  top  of 
Mount  (Eta.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the  ?kin 
of  the  Nemajan  lion,  and  laid  himself  down 
upon  it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
club.  Philoctetes,  or  according  to  otherr, 
Pan  or  Hyllus,  was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the 
pile,  and  the  hero  saw  himself  on  a  sudden 
surrounded  with  the  flames  without  betray- 
ing any  marks  of  fear  or  astonishment.  Ju- 
piter saw  him  from  heaven,  and  told  to  the 
surrounding  gods  that  he  would  raise  to  the 
skies  the  immortal  parts  of  a  hero  who  had 
cleared  the  earth  from  so  many  monsters  and 
tyrants.  The  gods  applauded  Jupiter's  reso- 
lution, the  burningpde  was  suddenly  surround- 
ed with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  the  mortal 
parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses.  Some  loud  claps  of  thunder  ac- 
companied his  elevation,  and  his  friends,  un- 
able to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes,  showed 
their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raising  an  al- 
tar where  the  burning  pile  had  stood.  Me- 
nostius  the  son  of  Actor,  offered  him  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  en- 
joined the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  observe 
the  same  religious  ceremonies.  His  worship 
soon  became  as  universal  as  his  fame,  and  Ju- 
no, who  had  once  persecuted  him  with  such 
inveterate  fury,  forgot  her  resentment,  and 
gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  surnames  and 
epithets,  either  from  the  place  where  his  wor- 
ship was  established,  or  from  the  labours 
which  he  achieved.  His  temples  were  nu' 
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merous  and  magnificent,  and  his  divinity  re- 
vered. No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his  tem- 
ple at  Rome,  and  tliat  of  Gades,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  always  forbidden  to  women  and 
pigs.  The  Phoenicians  ofi'ered  quails  ou  his 
altars,  and  as  it  vras  supposed  that  he  presided 
over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm  were  sent  to 
sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive 
in  their  dreams  the  agreeable  presages  of  their 
approaching  recovery.  The  v^hite  poplar  was 
f  larticularly  dedicated  to  his  service.  Hercules 
IS  generally  represented  naked,  with  strong 
and  well  proportioned  limbs  ;  he  is  sometimes 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and 
holds  a  knotted  club  in  his  hand,  on  which  he 
often  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears  crowneil 
with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  holding  the 
horn  of  plenty  under  his  arm.  At  othertime= 
he  is  represented  standing  with  Cupid,  who 
insolently  breaks  to  pieces  his  arrows  and  his 
club,  to  intimate  the  passion  of  love  in  the  hero, 
WhosufTeredhimselfto  be  beaten  and  ridiculed 
by  Omphale,  who  dressed  herself  in  his  armour 
while  he  was  sitting  to  spin  with  her  female 
servants.  The  children  of  Hercules  are  as 
numerous  as  the  labours  and  difficulties  which 
he  underwent,  and  indeed  they  became  so 
powerful  soon  after  his  death,  that  they  alone 
had  the  courage  to  invade  all  Peloponnesus. 
(vid.  Heraclid<e.)  He  was  father  of  Deicoon 
and  Therimachus,  by  Megara;  of  Ctesippus, 
'.ly  Astydamia;  of  Palemon,  by  Autonoe;  of 
lOveres,  by  Parthenope;  of  Glycisonetes,  Gy- 
aeus,  andOdites,  by  Dejanira  ;  of  Thessalus. 
by  Chalciope ;  of  Thestalns,  by  Epicaste  ;  of 
Tlepolemus,  by  Astyoche  ;  of  Agathyrsus. 
Gelon,  and  Scythia,  by  Echidna,  &c.  Such 
are  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
life  of  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  support- 
ed for  a  while  the  weight  of  the  heavens  upon 
his  shoulders,  (vid.  Atlas)  and  to  have  sepa- 
rated by  the  force  of  his  arm  the  celebrated 
mountains  v/hich  were  afterwards  called  the 
boundaries  of  his  labours,  (vid.  Ahyla..)  He 
is  held  out  by  the  ancients  as  a  true  pattern  of 
virtue  and  piety,  and  as  his  whole  life  had  been 
employed  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind, 
he  was  deservedly  rewarded  with  immortality. 
His  judicious  choice  of  virtue  in  preference  to 
pleasure,  as  described  by  Xenophon,  is  well 
known.  [Hercules,  according  to  the  learn- 
ed though  singular  theory  of  Dupuis,  is  no 
other  than  the  Sun,  and  his  twelve  labours 
are  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
annual  course  of  that  luminary  through  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  is  the  powerful 
planet  which  animates  and  imparts  fecundity 
to  the  universe,  whose  divinity  has  been  ho 
noured  in  every  quarter  by  temples  and  al- 
tars, and  consecrated  in  the  religious  strains 
of  all  nations.  From  Meroe  in  Ethiopia, 
and  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  even  to  Britain 
and  the  icy  regions  of  Scythia  ;  from  the  an- 
cient Taprobana  and  Palibothra  in  India,  to 
Cadiz  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  from 
the  forests  of  Germany  to  the  burning  sands 
of  Africa  ;  every  where,  in  short,  where  the 
benefits  of  the  luminary  of  day  are  experi- 
enced, there  we  find  established  the  name  and 
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worship  of  a  Hercules.  Many  ages  before 
the  period  when  Alcmena  is  said  to  have 
lived,  and  the  pretended  Tirynthian  hero  to 
have  performed  his  wonderful  exploits,  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  which  certainly  did  not  borrow 
their  divinities  from  Greece,  had  raised  tem- 
ples to  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of  Hercules, 
and  had  carried  his  worship  to  the  isle  of 
Thasos  and  to  Cadiz.  Here  was  consecrated 
a  temple  to  the  year,  and  to  the  months  which 
divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  that  is,  to  the 
twelve  labours  or  victories  which  conducted 
Hercules  to  immortality.  it  is  under  the 
name  of  Hercules  Astrochyton  {AffTgc^tTuv,) 
or,  the  god  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  stars, 
that  the  poet  Nonnus  designates  the  Sun, 
HiJored  by  the  Tyrians.  ''  He  is  the  same 
god,''  observes  the  poet,  "  whom  different 
Nit  ons  adore  under  a  multitude  of  difiierent 
names :  Belus  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
Ammon  in  Li'^ya,  Apis  at  Memphis,  Saturn 
in  Arabia,  Jupiter  in  Assyria,  Serapis  in 
Egypt,  Helios  among  the  Babylonians,  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  Esculapius  throughout  Greece," 
&c.  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  hymn  to 
the  sun,  as  also  Ausonins  and  Macrobius, 
confirm  the  fact  of  this  multiplicity  of  names 
given  to  a  single  star.  The  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  thought  that  Hercu- 
les had  his  seat  in  the  sun,  and  that  he  tra- 
velled with  it  around  the  moon.  The  au- 
thor of  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  fixes 
still  more  strongly  the  identity  of  Hercules 
with  the  sun.  He  calls  Hercules,  "  the  god 
who  produced  time,  whose  forms  vary,  the 
father  of  all  things,  and  destroyer  of  all.  He 
is  the  god  who  brings  back  by  turns  Aurora 
and  the  Night,  and  who  moving  onwards 
from  east  to  west,  runs  through  the  career  of 
his  twelve  labours,  the  valiant  Titan,  who 
chases  away  maladies  and  delivers  man 
from  the  evils  which  afflict  him."  The  Phoe- 
nicians, it  is  said,  preserved  a  tradition  among 
them  that  Hercules  was  the  Sun, and  that  his 
twelve  labours  indicated  the  sun's  passage 
through  the  twelve  signs.  Porphyry,  who 
was  born  in  Phosnicia,  as^ures  us  that  they 
there  gave  the  name  of  Hercules  to  the  Sun, 
and  that  the  fable  of  the  twelve  labours  re- 
presents the  sun's  annual  path  in  the  heavens, 
in  like  manner  the  scholiast  on  Hesiod  re- 
marks, "  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  Sun  per- 
forms his  annual  course,  is  the  true  career 
which  Hercules  traverses  in  the  fable  of  the 
twelve  labours ;  and  his  marriage  with  Hebe, 
the  goddess  of  youth,  whom  he  espoused  after 
he  had  ended  his  labours,  denotes  the  renewal 
of  the  year  at  the  end  of  each  solar  revolu- 
tion." Among  the  different  epochs  at  which 
the  j'ear  in  ancient  times  commenced  among 
difiTerent  nations,  that  of  the  summer  solstice 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  the  Greeks  fixed  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  Olympic  games,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  is  attributed  to  Hercules.  It 
was  the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  era  of  the 
Greeks.  If  we  fix  from  this  point  the  de- 
parture of  the  Sun  on  his  annual  career,  and 
compare  the  progress  of  thatlaminary  through 
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the  signs  of  the  zodiac   with  the  tw/elve  la- 
bours of  Hercules  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are    sometimes   handed  dov/n   to  us,  a   very 
striking  coincidence  is  iustaotly  observed.    A 
/evv  examples  will  be  adduced.     In  the   first 
mouth  the  Sun  passes  into  the  sign  Leo;  wnd 
in  his  first  labour  Hercules  slew  the  Nemaean 
lion.     In  the   second   month  the  Sun  enters 
the  sign   ^i/-;^o,  when  the  constellation  of  the 
Hydra  sets  ;  and  in  his   second  labour   H.  r 
cules  destroyed  the   Lernean  hydra.     In  the 
third  mouth  the  Sun  enters  the  sigu  Libra,  at 
the  beginning  of  Autu.nn,  when  the  constella- 
tion of  the  eeataur  rif  es,  represented  as  bear- 
ing  a  wine-c^kin   full  o'f  liquor,  and  a  lhyr>i= 
adorned  with  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  At  this 
same  period  what  is  terme  i  by  some  a  trono 
mors  the  constellation  of  the  boar  rses  in  the 
evening  ;  and  in   his  third  labour    Hercules, 
after  being  hospitably  entertained  by  a  cen- 
taur, encountered  and  slew  the  other  centaurs 
who  fought  for  a  cask  of  wine  :  he  slew  also 
in  this  labour  the  Erymanthian  boar.     In  the 
fourth   month  the    Sun   enters    the   sign   ol 
Scorpio,  when  Cassiopeia  rises,  a  constellation 
in  which  anciently    a  stag  was  represented  ; 
and  in  his  fourth  labour  Hercules  caught  the 
famous  stag   with   golden  horns  and    brazen 
feet.     In  the  fifth  month  the  Sun  enters  the 
sign  Sagittarius,    consecrated  to  Diana,  who 
had  a  temple  at   Stymphalus,  ia  w   ich   were 
seen  the  birds  called  Stymphalides.     At  this 
same  time   rise  the  three  birds,  namely,  the 
coastellatious  of  the  vulture,  swan,  and  eagle 
pier-  ed  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules  ;  and  in 
his  fifth  labour  Hercules  destroyed  the  harpie 
near  lake  Stymphalus,  which  are  represented 
as  three  in  number  on    the  medals  of  Perin- 
thus.     In  the  sixth  month  the  Sun  passes  into 
the  sign  Capricomus,  who  was,  according    to 
some,  a   grandson  of  the   luminary.     At  this 
period  the  stream  which  flows  from  Aquarius 
sets  ;  its  source  is  between  the  hands  ot  Ans 
tfeus,  son  ot  the  river  Peueus.     In  his  sixth 
labour   Hercules  cleansed,  by   means  of  the 
Feneus,  the  stables  of  Augeas, sou  of  Phoe!;u 
A  similar  explanation  may  be    given  of  the 
other  labours  of  this  demigod;   but  enough, 
it  is    conceived,  has   been  advanced  to  show 
that  the   theory   upon    which  these  remarks 
have  been  based,  although  very  questionai.'le 
in  some    of  its   astrouomicaJ   details  is  not- 
withstanding  extremely    plausible  ]     Dlod. 
1  and4.— Ctc.  rfe  JVal.  D.  \,  ^c.—J}pollod. 
1  and  2.— Pans.  1.  3,  5,  9  and  W.—Hesiod. 
■in  Scut.  Here.  kc.—  Hygin.  fab.  29,  J2,   &c 
—Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  2  6,  Sic—Her.  9.  jqmor 
Tnst.  Sic— Homer.  II.  8,  Sic.—Tlifocril.  24. 
— Earip.in  Here. — Fig.JEn.  8,   v.  294.— 
Lucan.  3  and  6. — ApoUon.  1. — Dionys.  Hal. 
1- — Sophocl.  in   Trnchiii. — Pl.t-in  Jlmpiat. 
— Sencc.  in  Here,  i'uerunt.  k  (Et.  —Plm.  4, 
c.  6, 1.  11,  <fcc. — Philosl.  Icon-  2,c  5.  —Hero- 
dol.    l,c.    7,1.    2,  c.  At.Si.c.—(luint.Smyn. 
Ci,v.  207,&c. — Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian. — P 
da.-.   Olymp.  od.    i. —  Unl.    1,  v.    438. — Stnt. 
2,    Tlieh.    V.   564.— JVIe/d,  2,  c.   l.—Lucian 
Dial. — Laclant.  de  fals.  Rel.—S'rnb.  3.  &c 
—Horat.  Od.  Sat.  &n. 


Herculeum  Fretum,  a  name  given  to 
the  strait  which  forms  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

Hercijlis  Coltmn.«,  two  lotty  moun- 
tains, situate  one  on  the  most  southern  extre- 
mity of  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  an- 
cients Abf,la  and  Calpa.  I'hey  are  reckoned 
the  boundaries  of  the  la  ours  of  Hercules,  and 
a(^cordiiigtoancieiittradition,they  werejoined 
together  till  they  were  severed  hy  the  arm  of 
ihe  hero,  and  a  communication  opened  1)8- 
tween  the  Mediterranean  and  AtiHntic  Seas, 
[wirf.  Mediternineum  .\iare.]  Dtonys.  Perieg. 
—Sil.  1,  v.    U2.—Mela,  1,  c.  6,  1.  2,  c.  6.-— 

\Ptin.  3,  c.  1. Monffici  Portus.  now  Moua- 

\co,  a  sea-port  town  ol  Genoa.   Tacit.  H.  3,  c. 
42— Lwca/i.  1,  V.  AQ5.—  Firg.  Mn.Q,v.  830. 

Labronis  vol  Liburni  Portus,  a    sea-port 

'town   [of  Eiruria,]   now'  Leghorn. Pro- 

montorium,  a  cape  at  the  bottom  of  Italy,  on 

the  Ionian  Sea,  now  Sparlivtnlo. A  small 

island  on  the  coast  of  Spain, called  also  .S'com- 
braria,  from  the  tunny  fish  (^Scumbros)  caught 
there.     Sirab.  3. 

HERCTfNiA.    [a    very   extensive    forest   of 
Germany,  the  breadth  of  which,  according  to 
Csesar,was  nine  days 'journey,  while  its  length 
exceeded  sixty.     It  extended  from  'heteiri- 
tories  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemeies.  and  Rauraci, 
along  the  Danube  to  the  country  of  the  Daci 
Hnd  Anartes  ;  then  turning   to   the    north  it 
spread  over  many  large  tracts  of  land,  and  is 
said   to   have   contained   many    animals  un- 
known  in   other   countries,  of  which  Caesar 
[describes  two  or  three  kinds.  Since  the  other 
forests  of  Germany  were  only  branches  o/  the 
Hercynian,  some  writers   have  considered  it 
as  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
territory.     On   the    country  becoming  more 
inhabited.the  grounds  were  gradually  cleared, 
and  but  few  lestiges  of  the  ancient  forest  re- 
main in   modern    times.     These  now  go    by 
particular  names,  as  the  Blaric  Forest  wi,;ch 
separates  Alsace  from    Swabia;  the   Steyger 
in  Franconia  ;  the  Spissard  on    the    Ma;, n  ; 
the  Tharinger  in   Thunngia  ;  Hessnvald  in 
the   dutchy   of   Cleves  ;    the    Bokemer.iald 
which  encompasses  Bohemia,  and  was  in  the 
middle  ages  called  Hercynia   Silva  ;   and  the 
Harts  forest   in   Lunenburgh.     Some  of  the 
German  writers  at  the  present  day  derive  the 
ancient  name  from  the  term  hart,  high  ;  others 
suppose  it  to  come  from  harts  resin,  and  con- 
sider the  old  name  as  remaining  in  the  present 
Harts  forest.  Phny  and  Tacitus  call  the  tract 
over  which  the  ancient  forest  extended,  Her- 
|cynins  Saltus.     In   the    writings   of  Eiatos- 
Ithenes,  Ptolemy,  and    others  of  thf^    Greek 
a-eographers,  it  is  called  the  Orcyni/in  forest.] 
C(cs.  Bell.  G.  6,  c,  24.—  ^'tla. — Liv.  5,  c.  54. 
—  Tacit.  G.  30. 

Herennius  Sknecio  Caius,  a  man  to 
whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  book  de  Rhetori- 
ca,  a  work  attributed  by  some  to  Cornificius. 

Philo,  a  Phoenician  who  wrote  a  bonk  on 

.\drian*s  reign.  He  also  composed  a  treatise 
divided  into  12  parts,  concerning  the  choice 
of  books.  Szc 
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Hermjk,  [statues  of  Mercury,  which  the 
Athenians  had  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
'i'hey  were  made  like  terminal  figures  of 
stones,  of  a  cubical  form,  and  surmounteiJ 
with  a  head  of  Mercury.  From  the  Atheni- 
ans Pausanias  says  that  the  form  was  borrow- 
ed by  the  rest  of  the  Greek;.  Pans.  4,  33.] — 
Cic  ad  Jitt.  I,  ep.  4 and  C. — C.  Kep.  inAlcih. 
HF,RMii<;A,  a  festival  in  Crete,  where  the 
masters  waited  upon  the  servants.  It  w<.s 
also  observed  at  Athens  and  Babylon.  Paus. 
o,  c.  14. 

Herm^:um,  a  town  of  Arcadia. A  pro- 
montory at  the  east  of  Carthage,  the  most 
northern  point  of  all  Africa,  now  cape  Bon. 
Liv.  29,  c.  2'7.—Slrab    17. 

[Hermionjes,  one  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sioHs  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  They  lay  ad 
jacent  to  the  Danube.] 

HermaphuodItcs.  a  son  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  educated  on  Mount  Ida  by  the 
Naiades.  At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel 
to  gratify  his  curiosity.  When  he  came  to 
Carin,  he  bathed  himself  in  a  fountain,  and 
.Saltnacis.the  nymph  who  presided  over  it,  be- 
came enamoured  of  him  and  attempted  to  se 
due  him.  Hermapliroditus continued  deaf  to 
all  entreaties  and  oflers;  and  Salmacis,  endea 
vouring  to  obtain  by  force  what  was  denied  to 
prayers,  closely  enibraced  him,  and  entreat- 
ed the  gods  to  make  them  two  but  one  body 
Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis  and 
Hermaphroditus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still 
preserved  the  characteristics  of  both  their 
sexes.  Hermaphroditus  begged  the  gods  that 
all  who  bathed  in  that  fountain  might  become 
effeminate.  [The  Abbe  Banier  explains  this 
fable  as  follows,  on  the  authority  of  Vitrn 
vius.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  fountain  in  Ca- 
ria,  near  Halicaruassus,  the  waters  of  which 
became  the  means  of  civilizing  some  of  the 
adjacent  barbarians.  For,  the  latter  having 
been  expelled  by  the  colony  which  the  Ar- 
gives  had  planted  in  that  city,  were  obliged 
to  come  to  this  fountain  to  draw  water ;  and 
this  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  not  only  re- 
fined their  manners,  but  by  degrees  infected 
them  with  the  luxury  of  that  voluptuous  na- 
tion ;  and  this,  he  observes,  is  what  gave  that 
fountain  the  character  of  having  virtue  to 
change  the  sex.]  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  347.— iaTw- 
gin.  fab.  271. 

Hkrmathena,  [from  'F.gittJir  and  Afi«v«,]  a 
statue  which  represented  Mercury  and  Mi- 
nerva in  the  same  body.  This  statue  was 
generally  placed  in  schools  where  eloquence 
and  philosophy  were  taught,  because  these 
two  deities  presided  over  the  arts  and  sciences. 
[M.  Spon  gives  various  figures  of  Hprmathena 
in  his  •'  Reckerches  Curieuics  de  VAnliquiUP 
p.  98.  They  arT  a  sort  of  statue  raised  on 
square  pedestals  after  the  manner  of  Hermee, 
only  that  the  attributes  of  Minerva  are  added 
to  them.]  , 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 

Greeks,     [vid.  Mercurius.] An  Egyptian 

philosopher,     rid.    Mercurius  Trismegistus. 
IIermesianax,  an   elegiac   poet  of  Colo- 
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I  phon,  son  of  Agoneus.     He  was  publicly  ho- 
honoured  with  a  statue.     Paus.  6,  c.  17. 

Hermias,  [a  writer  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  and  native  of  Galatia, 
who  has  left  us  a  short  but  elegant  discourse, 
entilled  "  Irrisio  philosophorum  geiilihum.'' 
The  work  shows  that  in  the  time  of  the  wri- 
ter Gentilism  prevailed,  and  that  it  must 
have  befn  written  before  the  fall  of  i>agan- 
ism  ]  It  was  printed  with  Justin  Martyr's 
works,  fol.  Paris,  1613  and  1G3G,  and  with 
the  Oxford  edition  of  Tatian,  8vo.  1700. 

Hermione,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods, except 
Juno,  honoured  her  nuptials  with  their  pre- 
sence, and  she  received,  as  a  present,  a  rich 
veil  and  a  splendid  necklace  which  bad  been 
made  by  Vulran.  She  was  changed  into  a 
serpent  with  her  husband  Cadmus,  and  plac- 
ed  in   the   Elysian  fields,     [^'^d.  Harmonia.] 

Jipollod.  2.— Ovid.  Mel.   4,    fab.    13. A 

d;iughfer  of  !\;enelaus  and  Helen.  She  was 
privately  promised  in  marriage  to  Orestes  the 
son  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  her  father,  ignorant 
of  this  pre -engagement,  gave  her  hand  to 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles,  whose  services  he 
had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war.  Pyrrhus, 
at  his  return  from  Troy,  carried  home  Her- 
mione and  married  her.  Hermione,  tenderly 
attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked  upon 
Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indignation.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  receiv- 
ed the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  pleasure,  and 
even  reproached  Andromache, his  concubine, 
with  stealing  his  affections  from  her.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  according  to  some, 
induced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and 
to  destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to  Ores- 
tes after  this  murder,  and  received  the  king- 
dom of  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  Homer.  Od.  4. — 
Eiirip.  in  Andr.  &  Ortsl. — Ovid.  Heroid.  ii. — 

Propert.  1. A  townof  Argolis,  now  Caslri. 

[it  was  particularly  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpina, and  the  templet  of  these  deities  serv- 
ed as  an  asylum.  It  was  situate  in  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Argolis,  off  the  Sinus  Her- 
mionicus.]  The  inhabitants  lived  by  fishing. 
The  descent  to  hell  from  their  country  was 
considered  so  shon  that  no  money,  accord- 
ng  to  the  usual  rite  of  burial,  was  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dead  to  be  paid  to  Charon 
for  their  passage.  P/an.  4,  c.  S.'-P'irg.  i/i 
Ciri.  412.~Strab.  S.—Mela,  2,  c.  3.—PloI. 
8,  c.  16.— Paus.  2,  c.  34. 

Hermionicds  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis  near  Hermione.      Strab.  1  and  8. 

Hermippus,  a  freed  man.  disciple  of  Phi- 
lo,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed.    He  wrote  five  books  upon 

dreams. A   man    who   accused    Aspasia, 

the  mistress  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  pros- 
titution. He  was  son  of  Lysis,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  poet  by  40  theatrical 
pieces  and  other  compositions,  some  of  which 
are  quoted  by  Athenajus.  Plut. A  peri- 
patetic philosopher  of  Smyrna  who  flourish- 
ed B. C.  210. 

Hermocrates,  a    general    of   Syracuse 
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against  Nicias  the  Athenian,  His  leaity  to- 
wards the  Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon 
as  treacherous.  He  was  banished  from  Sici- 
ly without  even  a  trial,  and  he  was  miirdereii 
as  he  attempted  to  return  back  to  his  coun- 
try, B.  C  408.     Pint  in  Nic.  &c. 

Hermodorus,  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted  as  interpreter 
the  Roman  decemvirs  in  the  composition 
of  the  10  tables  of  laws  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  Greece.  Cic.  Tusc.5,c,36. — Pli7i. 
34,  c.  5. 

HERMOGiiNES,  an  architect  of  Alabanda, 
in  Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Magnesia.  He  wrote  a  book  upon 
his  profession. A  rhetorician  in  thp  se- 
cond century,  the  best  editions  of  whose  rhelo- 
rica  are  that  of  Sturmius,  3  vols.  12mo.  Ar- 
gent. 1571,  and  Laurentius,  Genev.  1G14.  He 
died  A.  D.  161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body 
was  opened,  and  his  heart  found  hairy  and 
of  an  extraordinary  size.  At  the  age  of  "S.O, 
as  is   reported,  he  totally  lost   his   memory. 

A   sophist  of  Tarsus,  of  such  brilliant 

talents,  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  excited  the 
attention  and  gained  the  patronage  of  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

Hermolaus,  a  young  Macedonian  among 
the  attendants  of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one 
day  hunting  with  the  king  he  killed  a  wild 
boar  which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alex 
ander,  who  followed  close  behind  him.  was  so 
disappointed  because  the  beast  had  been 
killed  before  he  could  dart  at  him,  that  he 
ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  severely  whipped 
This  treatment  irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he 
conspired  to  take  away  the  king's  life  with 
others  who  were  displeased  with  the  cruel 
treatment  he  had  received.  The  plot  was 
discovered  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and 
Alexander  seized  them,  and  asked  what  had 
impelled  them  to  conspire  to  take  his  life. 
Hermolaus  answered  for  the  rest,  and  observ- 
ed that  it  was  unworthy  of  Alexander  to 
treat  his  most  faithful  and  attached  friends 
like  slaves,  and  to  shed  their  blood  without 
the  least  mercy.  Alexander  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death.     Curt.  8,  c.  6. 

Hermopolis,  [or  the  city  of  Hermes,  thp 
name  of  two  towns  of  Egypt.  The  first  wa? 
in  the  Delta,  east  of  the  Canopic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  north-east  of  Andropoi  .  For 
distinction  sake  the  epithet  jaarya  was  added 
to  its  name.  Its  position  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  modern  Demenliur. — The  second 
was  termed  Magna  or  the  great,  and  was  si- 
tute  in  the  Heptaaomis,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  Antino(3.  If  a  tradi 
tion  of  the  country  is  to  be  credited,  this  city 
owed  its  origin  to  Ishmun,  son  of  Mis>-aim 
the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  now  JlfhmuneiniA  Plin 
5,c.  9. 

HernotIxHUS,  a  famous  prophet  of  Cla- 
zomenae.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  it- 
self from  his  body,  and  wandered  in  every 
part  of  the  earth  to  explain  futurity,  after 
which  it  returned  again  and  animated  his 
frams.     His  wife,  who  was  acquainted  with 


the  frequent  absence  of  his  soul,  took  advan- 
tage of  it  and  burnt  his  body,  as  if  totally 
dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its  natural 
receptacle.  fle-motimus  received  divine 
honours  in  a  temple  at  Clazomenae,  into 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  women  to  enter. 
PUn.  7,  C.52,  &c. — Lucian. 

HermundOri,  [the  first  of  the  Hermionic 
U'ibes  in  Germany.  They  were  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  and  lay  to  the  east  and 
north-east  of  the  AUemanni.  Tacitus  says, 
that  in  process  of  time  they  became  allies  to 
the  Romans  who  distinguished  them  above  the 
other  Germans  by  peculiar  privileges.  ]  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  13,  exir, 

Hermus,  [a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, rising  in  Phrygia,  and  flowing  through  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia  until  it  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Phocjea.  It  receives  in  its  course 
the  rivers  Pactolus  and  Hyllus  or  Phrygius. 
The  plains  which  this  river  watered  were 
termed  the  plains  of  Hermus  ;  and  the  gulf 
into  which  it  discharged  itself  was  anciently 
called  the  Hernifean  gulf;  but  when  Theseus, 
according  to  some  accounts,  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion in  Thessaly,  migrated  hither  and  found- 
ed a  town  on  this  gulf  called  Smyrna  after 
his  wife,  the  gulf  was  termed  Smyrnseus  Si- 
nus, or  Gulf  of  Smyrna;  a  name  which  it  still 
retains.  The  sands  of  the  Hermus  were  fa- 
bled by  the  poets  to  have  been  covered  with 
gold  ;  they  were  probably  auriferous.  The 
modern  name  of  the  river  is  the  Sarabat.l^ 
Virsx.  G.  ^2,  V.  yi.—Lucan.  3,  v.  nO.—Mar- 
tial.  8,  ep.  78.— S//.  1,  v.  \ri9.—Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Hernici,  a  people  of  Campania,  celebrat- 
(1  lor  their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  rising 
power  of  Rome.  [About  the  origin  of  this 
people  little  of  a  definite  nature  is  known. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  tliey  were  descended 
trom  the  Aborigines  who  had  wandered  into 
Latium,  or  whether  they  were  a  branch  of 
the  Samnite-and  Marsi,  or  of  Pelasgic  origin 
as  Hyginus  asserts.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Latiu 
race,  although  reckoned  commonly  as  a  part 
of  Latium.  Macrob.  Sat.  5,  18. — Dionys. 
Flaf.  8,  p.  537.]  Liv.  9,  c.  43  and  44.— 6'i/. 
4,  v.  226. — Juv.  14,  v.  1^3— Dionys.  Hal. 
8.  c.  [Q.—  Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  684. 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at 
Sestos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a 
youth  of  Abydos.  These  two  lovers  were 
=0  faithful  to  one  another  that  Leander  in  the 
mght  escaped  from  the  vigilance  of  his  fami- 
ly, and  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  while 
Hero  in  Sestos,  directed  his  course  by  hold- 
ing a  burning  torch  on  the  top  ofa  high  tower. 
After  many  interviews  of  mutual  atlection 
;'.nd  tenderness,  Leander  was  drowned  in  a 
tempestuous  night  as  he  attempted  his  usual 
course,  and  Hero  in  despair  threw  herself 
down  from  her  tower  and  perished  in  the  sea, 
\yid.  Leander.]  Musceus  de  Leand.  4'  ^^- 
,o.—Ovid.  Heroid.  n  and  18.—Firg.  G.  3, 
v.  258. 

Herodes,  surnamed  the  Great  and  Jlsca' 
lomfn,  [second  son  of  Aniipater  the  Idumaean, 
was  horn  B.  C.  71.  At  the  age  of  25  he  was 
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made  by  his  father  governor  of  Galilee,  iuid 
distinguished  himself  by  the  suppression  of  it 
baud  of  robbers,  and  the  execution  of  tlieu 
leader  with  several  of  his  comrades.  He  wi;^ 
summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  havin: 
done  this  by  his  own  authority  and  put  th«se 
men  to  death  without  a  trial,  butthrough  thp 
strength  of  his  party  and  zeal  of  his  frieni' 
he  escaped  censure.]  In  'he  civil  wars  he  fbl 
lowed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  an' 
afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  mad' 
king  of  Judaea  by  means  of  Antony,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  continued  in  hi 
power  by  his  flattery  and  submission  to  Au- 
gustus. He  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelty  and  died  in  the  ^Qth  year  of  his  age, 
nflei-  a  reign  of  40  years^  [It  was  thisH^rod 
to  whom  the  Magi  came  with  the  well 
known  enquiry  respecting  the  new-born  king 
cf  the  Jews.  Herod  was  then  at  Jericho,  suf 
fering  from  a  languishing  illness,  of  which  he 
soon  after  died.  His  death  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  intense  and  richly  merited 
suffering.  His  bowels  ulcerated  :  he  had  con- 
tinual pains  in  his  abdomen  ;  his  legs  swelled 
like  those  of  dropsical  persons,  and  an  intol- 
erable itching  spread  over  his  whole  body. 
A  little  before  his  death  he  sent  for  all  who 
were  persons  of  any  distinction  in  Judeea  to 
come  to  him  at  Jericho.  They  were  con- 
fined in  a  circus,  and  Flerod,  with  tears, 
constrained  his  sister  Salome  and  Alexas  his 
brother-in-law  to  promise  him  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  dead,  they  should  all  be  massa 
cred,  that  so  the  Jews  throughout  the  land 
might,  at  least  in  appearance,  shed  tears  at 
his  death.     This  order,  however,  was  not  ex 

ecuted.] [Antipas,  a   son    of   Herod  the 

Great,  whom  his  father,  in  his  first  will,  de 
clared  his  successor  in  the  kinijdom,  but  to 
vv-hocn  he  afterwards  gave  merely  the  office 
of  tetrarch  over  Galilee  and  Ferrea,  while  he 
appointed  hi?  other  son  Archelaus  king  of 
Judiea.  Auli()as,  after  being  confirmed  ii 
these  territories  by  Augustus,  married  the 
daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  Hedi 
vorced  her,  however,  A.  D.  33,  that  he  might 
marry  his  sisterin-law  Herodias,  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Philip,  who  was  still  living.  John 
the  Baptist  exclaiming  against  this  inre  t 
was  seized,  and  subsequently  beheaded  Af- 
terwards, A.  D.  39,  Hprodias  being  jealous 
of  the  prosperity  of  her  brother  Agrippa, 
who  irom  a  private  person  had  become  king 
of  Judaea,  persuaded  her  husband  Herod-An- 
lipas  to  visit  Rome,  and  desire  the  same  dig 
nity  from  Tiberius.  Agrippa  being  apprised 
of  his  design,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  accusing 
Antipas  of  being  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
Sejanus,  upon  which  he  was  banished  to  Lug- 
dunum  in  Gaul.  This  is  that  Antipas  who,  i 
being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour's suffering,  ridiculed  Jesus  whom  Pilate 
had  sent  to  him,  drpss«d  him  in  mock  attire, 
and  sent  him  back  to  the  Roman  governor  a.'-  a 
king,  whose  ambition  gave  bim  no  umbrage 
The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  thougii  it 
is  certain  that  he  and  Herodias  ended  their 
davs  in  exile,  according  to  Josephus,  in  Snain.T 
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[Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  andgrand- 

•^on  of  Herod  the  Great,  born  three  years  be- 
lore  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  seven  be- 
fore the  vulgar  era.  He  was  educated  by  his 
,'randfather,  and  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Tiberius.  The  emper- 
or conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  and 
placed  him  near  Drusushisson.  After  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  occasioned  principally 
by  his  own  imprudence,  he  was  made  tetrarch 
o'Batanasa  and  Tranhonitis  by  Caligula,  and 
king  of  Judaea  by  Claudius,  whom  he  had 
aided  by  his  advice  in  securing  the  imperial 
throne.  He  became  upon  this  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  of  the  east.  His  death  was 
sudden.  Being  seized  in  the  theatre  with 
tormenting  pains  in  his  bowels,  and  devoured 
by  worms,  he  died  at  the  end  of  fire  days. 
lid.  Agrippa.] Atticus.  vid.  Atticus. 

Herodianus-  a  Greek  historian  [who  flour- 
ished from  the  reign  of  Commodus  to  that  of 
the  third  Gordian.]  He  was  born  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  he  wa>  employed  among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a 
Roman  history  in  eight  books,  from  the  death 
of  .Vlarcus  Aurelius  to  Maximinus.  His  style 
is  peculiarly  elegant,  but  it  wants  precision, 
and  the  work  too  plainly  betrays  that  the  au- 
thor was  not  a  perfect  master  of  geography. 
He  is  accused  of  being  too  partial  to  Maximi- 
nus, and  too  severe  upon  Alexander  Severus. 
His  book  comprehends  the  history  of  68  or  70 
years,  and  he  asserts  that  he  has  been  an  eye- 
witness of  whateverhe  has  written.  Thebest 
editionsof  his  history  are  that  of  Politian,  4to. 
Dovan,  1325,  who  afterwards  published  a 
very  valuable  Latin  translation,  and  that  of 
Oxford,  8vo.  1708.  [The  most  erudite  and 
elaborate  edition,  however,  is  that  projected 
liy  Leisner,  and  after  his  death  in  1767,  com- 
pleted by  Irmisch,  Lips.  1789-1805,  5  vols. 
8vo.] 

Herodotus,  a  celebrated  historian  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  whose  father's  name  was  Lyxes, 
and  that  of  his  mother  Dryo.  He  fled  to  Sa- 
mos  v/hen  his  country  laboured  under  the  op- 
pressive tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  and  travelled 
over  Egypt,  Italy,  and  all  Greece.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Halicarnassus.  and  expelled 
the  tyrant ;  he  soon,  however,  left  his  native 
city  again,  being  pursued  by  the  hatred  of 
some  factious  citizens.  To  procure  a  lasting 
fame,  he  publicly  repeated  at  the  Olympic 
ames,  the  history  which  he  had  composed 
in  his  39th  year,  B.  C.  445.  It  was  received 
with  such  universal  applause  that  the  names 
of  the  nine  Muses  were  unanimously  given  to 
the  nine  bocks  into  which  it  is  divided.  [It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  young  Thucy- 
dides,  who  was  one  of  the  spectators,  was  af- 
fected to  tears.  Herodotus  read  his  history 
a  second  time  at  Athens  during  the  festival  of 
the  Panathentea,  After  this  he  departed 
with  an  Athenian  colony  to  Magna  Graicia. 
vid.  Thurium.  Here  he  revised  and  made 
additions  to  liis  work.  Whether  he  died  at 
Thurium  or  not  is  uncertain.]  This  cele- 
brated composition,  which  has  procurei  its 
author  tiic  title  of  father  of  iiislory,  is  wri?- 
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teu  ia  the  Ionic  dialect.  Herodotus  is  among 
the  historians  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets 
and  Demosthenes  among  the  orators.  His 
style  abounds  with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweet- 
ness ;  and  if  there  is  any  of  the  fabulous  or  in- 
credible, the  author  candidly  informs  the  rea- 
der that  it  is  introduced  upon  the  narration  of 
others.  The  work  is  an  history  of  the  wars  of 
the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  from  the  age 
of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Mycale  in  the  reign 
of  Xerses,  and  besides  this  it  gives  an  account 
of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the  world. 
Herodotus  had  written  another  history  of  As- 
syria and  Arabia,  which  is  not  extant.  The 
Life  of  Homer,  generally  attributed  to  him, 
is  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the  production 
of  his  pen.  Plutarch  has  accused  him  of  ma- 
levolence towards  the  Greeks ;  an  imputation 
which  can  easily  be  refuted.  [The  chief  in- 
convenience attending  the  perusal  of  his  his- 
tory is  his  discursive  manner,  some  entire  his- 
tories being  introduced,  as  it  were,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  in  the  bodies  of  others.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  faults,  however,  he  is  a 
most  pleasing  writer.]  The  two  best  editions 
of  this  great  historian  are  that  of  Wesseling, 
fol.  Amsterdam,  1763;  and  thatof  [Schweig- 
haeuser,  Argent,  et  Paris,  1816,  6  vols.  8vo.] 
Cic.  deleg.  1,  de  oral.  2. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — 
Q^uintil.  10,  c.  1. — Plut.  de  mal.  Herod. 

Heroes,  a  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  born  from  a  god,  or 
to  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  by  their 
actions,  and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality 
by  the  service  they  had  rendered  their  coun- 
try. The  heroes  which  Homer  describes, 
such  as  Ajax,  Achilles,  &c.  were  of  such  a 
prodigious  strength,  that  they  could  lift  up 
and  throw  stones  which  the  united  force  of 
four  or  five  men  of  his  age  could  not  have 
moved.  The  heroes  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  mankind  after  death, 
and  they  were  invoked  with  much  solemni- 
ty. As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were  crowded 
with  sacrifices  and  libations,  so  the  heroes 
were  often  honoured  with  a  funeral  solemni- 
ty, in  which  their  great  exploits  were  enume 
rated.  The  origin  of  heroism  might  proceed 
from  the  opinions  of  some  philosophers,  who 
taught  that  the  souls  of  great  men  were  often 
raised  to  the  stars,  and  introduced  among  the 
immortal  gods.  According  to  the  notions  of 
the  stoics,  the  ancient  heroes  inhabited  a  pure 
and  serene  climate,  situate  above  the  moon. 

Heron,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom 
is  called  the  ancient  and  the  other  the  young- 
er. The  former,  who  lived  about  100  years 
before  Christ,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and 
wrote  a  curious  book  translated  into  Latin, 
under  the  title  oi  Spiritualium  Liber,  the  on 
ly  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Baldus,  ^ug. 
Vind.  1616, 

Heroopolis,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  about  equi- 
distant from  Pelusium,  the  apex  of  the  Del- 
ta, and  the  city  of  Arsinoe,  on  the  extremity 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus. 
It  gave  to  that  branch  the  name  of  Sinus  He- 
roopolitcs,  now  Bahr-Jhsiiez,  Heroopolis 
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was  called  Pilhom  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  shepherd  kings 
of  Egypt.] 

HerophIla,  a  sybil,  who,  as  some  sup- 
pose, came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin- 
{vid.  Sibyllce.)     Pans.  10,  c.  12. 

Herophilus,  [a  celebrated  physician,  a 
native  of  Chalcedon.  Galen  indeed  has  call- 
ed him  a  Carthaginian;  but  in  the  book  enti- 
tled "  Introduction,"  which  is  ascribed  to  Ga- 
len, he  is  said  to  be  of  Chalcedon.  Herophi- 
lus lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  was  con- 
temporary with  the  philosopher  Diodorus, and 
with  the  celebrated  physician  Erasislratus, 
with  whose  name  his  own  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated in  the  history  of  anatomical  science. 
As  a  physician,  Herophilus  is  mentioned  with 
praise,  both  by  the  ancient  and  the  early  mo- 
dern writers.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny 
in  particular,  praise  him.  One  writer,  Fal- 
lopius,  has  even  affirmed  that  his  authority 
in  anatomy  was  equal  to  the  Gospel.  1 

Herse,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  god  dis- 
closed his  love  to  Aglauros,  Herse's  sister,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admission  to 
Herse;  but  Aglauros,  through  jsalousy,  dis- 
covered the  amour.  Mercury  was  so  offend- 
ed at  her  behaviour,  that  he  struck  her  with 
his  caduceus  and  changed  her  into  a  stone. 
Herse  became  mother  of  Cephalus  by  Mer- 
cury, and  after  death  she  received  divine  hon- 
ours at  Athens.     Ovid.  Mel.  2,  v.  5613,  &c. 

Hersilia,  one  of  the  Sabines  carried  away 
by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Con- 
sualia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Ro- 
mulus, though,  according  to  some,  she  mar- 
ried Hostus,  a  youth  of  Latium,  by  whom 
she  had  Hostus  Hostilius.  After  death  she 
was  presented  with  immortality  by  Juno, 
and  received  divine  honours  under  the  name 
of  Ora.  Liv.  1,  c.  U.—  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  832. 

Hertha  and  Herta,  a  goddess  among 
the  Germans  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
earth-  [Vossius  conjectures  that  this  goddess 
was  Cybele,  but  incorrectly.]  She  had  a 
temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  toh  r  service 
in  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to  visit 
the  earth  at  stated  times,  when  her  coming 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings 
and  festivity.  [Some  have  supposed  that 
Stonehenge  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
goddess  Hertha.]     Tacit,  de  Germ. 

Heruli,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman 
power  in  its  decline.  [According  to  Jornan- 
des  and  Procopius,  the  Heruli  were  origi- 
nally a  Gothic  nation.  The  former  writer 
affirms  that  they  first  dwelt  in  Scandinavia, 
and  being  driven  thence  by  the  Danes,  wan- 
dered eastward  as  far  as  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
and  settled  in  that  neighbourhood.  Proco- 
pius represents  them  as  in  ancient  times  inha- 
biting the  countries  which  lie  beyond  the 
Danube.  Here  they  continued  making  fre- 
quent incursions  into  the  empire,  until  the 
reign  of  Anastasius,  when  great  numbers  of 
them  "were  cut  off  by  the  Lombards,  ancl  ths 
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rest  migrated  to  the  west.  They  began  to 
invade  the  empire  about  A.  D.  526.  They 
were  a  remarkably  ferocious  people.] 

Hesiodus,  a  celebrated  poet,  [boniat  Cii- 
mae  m  ^olis,  but  carried  in  his  infancy  to 
Ascra  in  Boeotia,  whence  he  is  commonly 
styled  the  Ascrasan  bard  ]  His  father's  name 
was  Dius,  aad  his  mother's  Pyrimeue.  Ht 
lived  in  the  age  of  Homer,  and  even  obtain- 
ed a  poetical  prize  in  competition  with  him 
according  to  Varro  and  Plutarch.  [Thu 
contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  an  invention 
of  a  later  age.  The  poem  published  under 
this  title  is  a  mere  canto,  formed  from  the 
works  of  the  two  poets,  and  was  composed 
probably  in  the  second  or  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  if  not  later.]  Quintilian, 
Philostratus,  and  others,  maintain  that  He- 
siod lived  before  the  age  ef  Homer  ;  but  Val. 
Paterculus,  Sic.  support  that  he  flourishf-  ■ 
about  100  years  after  him.  Hesiod  is  the  first 
who  wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture.  This  com 
position  is  called  The  Works  and  Days ;  antt. 
besides  tiie  instructions  which  are  given  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  field,  the  reader  is  plea-- 
ed  to  find  many  moral  reflections  worthy  ot  a 
refined  Socrates  or  a  Plato.  [The  TVorkt 
and  Days  should  very  probably  be  consider- 
ed merely  as  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work 
which  is  lost,  or,  according  to  some  critics,  a? 
composed  of  various  detached  pieces  put  to 
gether  by  some  Diasceuastes.  Twesten  has 
even  endeavoured  to  point  out  anddistin 
guish  these  component  parts.]  His  Theo- 
gony  is  a  miscellaneous  narration  executed 
without  art,  precision,  choice,  judgment,  or 
connection,  yetit  is  the  more  valuable  for  the 
faithful  account  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  anti- 
quity. [Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether 
Hesiod  wrote  the  Theogony.  Accordin;^ 
to  the  theory  of  Hermann,  it  is  a  poem 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  minor  com- 
positions on  the  same  subject,  collected  toge- 
ther by  the  ancient  grammarians.  What 
renders  the  Theogony  very  interesting  is  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  oldest  monu- 
ment we  have  of  the  Greek  mythology.] 
His  Shield  of  Hercules  is  but  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  poem,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  heroes  descended  from  tho 
Gods  by  mortal  mothers.  [The  poem  here 
alluded  to  was  called  the  Heroogouy.  A 
minor  composition  respecting  the  battle  be 
tween  Hercules  and  Cycnus,  containing  a 
description  of  the  shield  of  that  hero,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  appended  to  it  by  some 
rhapsodist.  It  is  froin  this  small  piece  that 
the  poem  in  question  bears  the  name  of  the 
Shield  of  Her  :ules.  Modern  critics  think  that 
the  Heroogony  is  made  up  of  two  poems  cit- 
ed by  the  ancients.  One  under  the  title  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Women,  that  is,  of  the  fe 
males  who  have  been  the  mothers  of  demi- 
gods ;  and  the  other  under  the  title  of  'Ho<a/ 
f^vyethai,  so  named  because  the  history  of 
each  heroine  in  it  commences,  as  the  Shield 
of  Hercules,  with  the  words  ti  eh,  "  or  such 
as."  The  Catalogue  consisted  of  five  cantos, 
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of  v/hich  the 'Ho/tti  formed  the  fourth.]  Hesiod, 
without  being  master  of  the  fire  and  sublimi- 
ty of  Homer,  is  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
his  diction,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  poetry. 
Besides  these  poems  he  wrote  others,  now 
lost.  Pausanias  says,  that  in  his  age,  He- 
-lod's  verses  were  still  written  on  tablets  in 
the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  the  poet 
was  a  priest.  If  we  believe  Clem.  Alexand. 
6,  Strom,  the  poet  borrowed  much  from  Mu- 
scBUs.  One  of  Lucian's  dialogues  bears  the 
name  of  Hesiod,  and  in  it  the  poet  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  of  himself.  Virgil,  in  his 
Georgics,  has  ii>,itated  the  compositions  of 
Hesiod,  and  taken  his  opera  and  dies  for  a 
model,  as  he  acknowledges.  Cicero  strongly 
commends  him,  and  the  Greel-.s  were  so  par- 
tial to  his  poetry  and  moral  instructions,  that 
they  ordered  their  children  to  learn  all  by 
heart.  Hesiod  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of 
Ganyctor  of  Naupactum,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Some  dolphins  brought 
back  the  body  to  the  shore,  which  was  im- 
ineJiately  known,  and  the  murderers  were 
liscovered  by  the  poet's  dogs,  and  throwa 
into  the  sea.  If  Hesiod  flourished  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  he  lived  907  B.  C.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  this  poet  are  that  of  Robinson,  4to. 
Oxon,  1737,  that  of  Loesner,  8vo.  Lips.  1778, 
and  that  of  Parma,  4to.  1785.  Cic.  Fain.  6, 
ep.  18— Paw*.  9,  c  3,  8ic.— Qiim/t/.  10,  c. 
\.—Paterc.— Varro. — PLut.del  Stp.  k  de 
Anim.  Sag. 

HiisioJVE,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king 
of  Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
inander.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  exposed  to  a 
sea-monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearly 
presented  a  marriageable  virgin,  to  appease 
the  resentment  of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom 
Laorr.edon  had  offended  ;  but  Hercules  pro- 
mised to  deliver  her,  provided  he  received  as 
A  reward  six  beautiful  horses.  Laomedon  con- 
sented, and  Hercules  attacked  the  monster 
just  as  he  was  going  to  devour  Hesione,  and 
he  killed  him  with  his  club.  Laomedon,  how- 
sier,  refused  to  reward  the  hero's  services; 
ind  Hercules,  incensed  at  his  treachery,  be- 
■iegcd  Troy,  and  put  the  king  and  all  his  fa- 
mily to  the  sword,  except  Fodarces,  or  Priam, 
who  had  advised  his  father  to  give  the  pro- 
mised horses  to  his  sister's  deliverer.  The 
conqueror  gave  Hesione  iii  marriage  to  his 
friend  Telamon,  who  had  assisted  him  during 
the  war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  his 
father's  throne.  The  removal  of  Hesione  to 
Greece  proved  at  last  fatal  to  the  Trojans  ; 
md  Priam,  who  remembered  with  indigna- 
lon  that  his  sister  had  been  forcibly  given  to 
L  foreigner,  sent  his  son  Paris  to  Greece  to  re- 
claim the  possession  of  Hesione,  or  more  pro- 
bably to  revenge  his  injuriesupon  theGreeks 
by  carrying  away  Helen,  which  gave  rise  soon 
after  to  the  Trojan  war.  Lycophron  men- 
tions, that  Hercules  threw  himself,  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  into  the  mouth  of  the  mon- 
ster to  which  Hesione  was  exposed,  and  that 
he  tore  his  belly  to  pieces,  and  came  out  safe 
only  with  the  loss  of  his  hair,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  three  days.     Homer.  II.  5,  v.  638. — 
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Diod.  4. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5,  &c. — Ovid.  Met. 
11,  V.  212. The  wife  of  Nauplius. 

Hesperia,  a   large  island   of  Africa,  oucc 

the  residence  of  the  Amazons.     Diod.  3. 

A  name  common  both  to  Italy  and  Spain.  Ii 
is  derived  from  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  set- 
ting sun,  or  the  evening,  whence  the  Greeks 
called  Italy  Hesperia,  because  it  was  situate 
at  the  setting  sun,  or  in  the  west.  The  same 
name,  for  similar  reasons,  was  a;  plied  to 
Spain  by  the  Latins.  [The  Greeks  styled 
Italy  Hesperia;  the  Romans  on  the  contrary 
applied  this  name  to  Spain,  sometimes,  for 
distinction  sake,  this  latter  country  Wiis  call- 
ed Hesperia  Ultima.']  Virg.  ^n.  1,  v.  634, 
kc— Moral.  1,  od.  34,  v.  4,  1.    1,  od.  Ill,  v.  28. 

—Sil.  7,  V.  15.— Oi'irf.  Met.  11,  v.  25G. A 

daughteroftheCebreuus.  Ovid. Met.  \  I, v. 769. 

HksperidkS,  three  celebrated  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Hesperus.  Apododorus  men- 
tions four,  ^g!e,  Erythia,  Vesta,  and  Arethu- 
sa  :  and  Diodorus  confounds  them  with  the  At- 
lantides,  and  supposes  that  they  were  the  same 
number.  They  were  appointed  to  guard  Ihf 
golden  apples  which  Juno  gave  to  Ju|)iteron 
the  day  of  their  nuptials;  and  the  place  of 
their  residence,  placed  beyond  the  ocean  by 
Hesiod,  is  more  universally  believed  to  bf 
near  Mount  Atlas  m  Africa,  according  to 
Apollodorus.  This  celebrated  place  or  gar 
den  abounded  with  fruits  of  the  most  delicious 
kind,  and  was  carefully  guarded  by  a  dread- 
ful dragon  which  never  slept.  It  was  one  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules  to  procure  some  of 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
hero,  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  this  celebrat- 
edgarden, applied  to  the  nymphs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Po  for  information,  and  wh 
told  that  Nereus,  the  god  of  the  sea,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  t'irf.  Nereus,  would  direct  him 
in  his  pursuits.  Hercules  seized  Nereus  as  he 
was  asleep,  and  the  sea-god,  unable  to  escape 
from  his  grasp,  answered  all  the  questions 
which  he  proposed.  Some  say  that  Nereus 
sent  Hercules  to  Prometheus,  and  that  from 
him  he  received  all  his  information.  When 
Hercules  came  into  Africa,  he  repaired  to 
Atlas,  and  demanded  of  him  three  of  the 
golden  apples.  Atlas  unloaded  himself,  and 
placed  the  burden  of  the  Heavens  on  the 
shoulders  of  Hercules,  while  he  went  in 
quest  of  the  apples.  At  his  return  Her- 
cules expressed  his  wish  to  ease  his  burden 
by  putting  something  on  his  head,  and  when 
Atlas  assisted  him  to  remove  his  inconveni 
ence,  Hercules  artfully  left  the  burden,  and 
seized  the  apples  which  Atlas  had  thrown 
on  the  ground.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Hercules  gathered  the  apples  himself,  with 
out  the  assistance  of  Atlas,  and  he  previously 
killed  the  watchful  dragon  which  kept  the 
tree.  These  apples  were  brought  to  Eurys- 
theus,  and  afterwards  carried  back  by  Mi- 
nerva into  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  a- 
they  could  be  preserved  in  no  other  place. 
Hercules  is  sometimes  represented  gathering 
the  apples,  and  the  dragon  which  guarded 
the  tree  appears  bowing  down  his  head,  as 
having  received  a  mortal  wound.  This  mon-' 


ster,  as  it  is  supposed,  was  the  offspring  of 
Typhon,  and  it  had  a  hundred  heads  and  as 
many  voices.  This  number,  however,  is  re- 
duced by  some  to  only  one  head.  Those  that 
attempt  to  explain  mythology,  observe  that 
the  Hesperides  were  certain  persona  who  had 
an  immense  number  of  flocks,  and  that  the 
ambiguous  word  mhaov,  which  signifies  an  ap- 
ple and  a  shetp,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Diod.  4. 
[Pliny  and  Solinus  will  have  the  dragon  to 
have  been  no  other  than  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
wherewith  the  garden  was  encompassed  and 
protected.  Some  place  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  at  Larach,  a  city  of  Fez ;  others  at 
Berenice,  the  modern  Bernic  ;  others  are  for 
the  province  of  Sinn  in  Morocco.  Dupuis, 
who  makes  Hercules  to  have  been  the  Sun, 
and  refers  his  twelve  labours  to  the  passage 
of  that  luminary  through  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, explains  the  fable  of  the  Hesperides  as 
follows.  In  the  twelfth  month,  making  the 
first  coincide  with  Leo,  the  sun  enters  the 
-ign  Cancer.  At  this  period  the  constellatioa 
of  Hercules  ingeniculus  descends  towards  the 
western  regions, called  Hesperia,  followed  by 
the  polar  dragon,  the  guardian  of  the  apples 
ot  the  Hesperides.  On  the  celestial  sphere 
Hercules  tramples  the  dragon  under  foot, 
which  falls  towards  him  as  it  sets.  Hence  the 
fMblc.]  Ovid.  Mel.  4,  v.  637,  &e.  1.  9,  v.  90. 
—  Hygin.  fab.  .^0. — Jlpollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  V.  215.  etc. 

[  Hesperidum  Insulfe,  are  generally  thought 
to  correspond  with  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  ; 
but  cs  these  are  too  far  from  the  coast,  they 
possibly  may  have  been  rather  the  small  isl- 
ands called  Bisagos,  lying  a  little  above  .Sier- 
ra Leone.  In  these  some  place  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  which  others  will  have  to 
be  on  the  continent.] 

Hespekis,  lid.  tiesperus. A   town  of 

Cyrenaica,  now  Bernic  or  Btngazi,  where 
most  authors  have  placed  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  [According  to  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  name  of  this 
city  originally  was  Berenice,  and  afterwards 
ch   ngpd  to  Hesperis.] 

Hesperus,  a  son  of  Japelus,  brother  to 
Atlas.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  countryre- 
ceived  the  name  Hesperia  from  him,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts.  He  had  a  daughter 
called  Hesperis,  who  married  Atlas,  and  be- 
came iriother  of  seven  daughters,  called  At- 

laritides    or   Hesperides.      Diod.  4. The 

name  of  Hesperus  was  also  applied  to  the 
planet  Venus,  when  it  appeared  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  It  was  called  Phosphorus  or 
Li^cifer  when  it  preceded  the  sun.  Cic.  de 
JVat.  D.  2,  c.  2.—Senec.  de  Hippol.  749.  Id. 
in  med.  71. 

HEsus,'a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same 
^?  the  Mars  of  the  Romans.  Lncan.  1,  v.  445. 

Hesychius,  [a  native  of  Alexandria.  He  is 
()laced  by  different  writers  in  the  4th  and  at 
the  end  of  the  6th  century.  He  is  celebrat- 
ed as  a  lexicographer,  and  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  of  that  name.  From  the 
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insertion  of  scriptural  words  in  his  lexicon,  it 
is  inferred  that  he  was  a  Christian,  though 
critics  have  thought  that  these  might  have 
been  added  by  another  hand.  His  work  is  a 
Greek  lexicon  or  vocabulary,  which  has  been 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  treasures 
of  the  Greek  language.  The  best  edition  );■ 
that  of  Alberti.Lugd.  Bat.  2  vols,  folio.  1746.] 
Hf.truria  and  Etruria,  [a  celebrated 
country  of  Italy,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Ti- 
ber. Herodotus  represents  the  inhabitants 
as  of  Lydian  descent,  an  opinion  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Cicero,  Strabo,  Velleius  Paterculus. 
Seneca,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  Servius.  Dio 
nysius  of  Halicaniassiis,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
siders this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Etru- 
rians as  entirely  fabulous,  principally  on  the 
.ground  that  Xanthus,  the  chief  historian  ot 
Lydia,  says  nothing  of  any  colon}'  having  emi- 
grated to  Italy.  He  conceives  the  Etrurians 
to  have  been  the  Aborigines  or  natives  of  the 
country.  He  admits,  however,  that  a  tribe 
of  Pelasgi  passed  from  Thessaly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Fo,  many  ages  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and,  thence  directing  their  course  to  the 
south,  aided  the  Etrurians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Siculi ;  that  subsequent  to  this  they  were 
again  dispersed  in  consequence  of  disease  and 
famine,  but  a  few  still  remained  behind,  and, 
being  incorporated  with  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, bestowed  on  them  whatever  in  language 
or  customs  appeared  to  be  common  to  the 
Etrurians  with  the  other  nations  of  Pelasgic 
descent.  The  theory  of  Mannert  admirably 
reconciles  these  conflicting  opinions,  and  fur- 
uishes  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  Etrurians.  Accord 
ing  to  this  writer,  the  Pelasgi  being  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  by  the  Hellenes  under  Deu- 
calion, about  four  or  five  ages  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  retired  in  a  great  measure  to 
Epirus,  whence  numbers  of  them  crossed  over 
into  Italy.  Here  they  formed  an  union  with 
the  Aborigines,  r.nd  invaded  with  them  the 
territories  of  the  Umbri,  which  extended  at 
that  eaidy  period  from  sea  to  sea.  From  the 
Umbri  they  wrested  the  city  of  Cortona  with 
its  adjacent  territory,  which  a  part  of  them 
selected  as  the  place  of  their  abode.  The  re- 
mainder moved  onward  to  the  south,  aided 
their  allies  the  Aborigines  in  their  wars  with 
the  Siculi,  the  primitive  possessors  of  what 
was  afterwards  culled  Latium,  drove  these  Si- 
culi to  the  southern  extremities  of  Italy,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
Latium  and  Campania.  In  the  mean  timf 
that  portion  of  the  Pelasgi  expelled  from 
Thessaly  which  had  not  retired  to  Epirus,  had 
emigrated  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
here  that  Hrmcr  makes  mention  of  them 
among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  of  their 
capital  city  Larissa,  called  so  evidently  from 
the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Thessaly,  their 
ancient  capital.  From  the  iEolic  writer  Me- 
necrates  of  Elea,  we  learn  that  they  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  entire  coast  of  what 
was  subsequently  termed  Ionia,  and  Strabo 
assures  us  that  the  Greek  colonies  which  came 
afterwards  to  these  shores,  induced  the  Pe- 
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lasgi  to  look  elsewhere  for  new  places  of 

abode.  It  was  these  Pelasgi  then  who  mi- 
grated to  Italy  from  the  coast  of  Asia.  A  mi- 
gration by  the  Lydicms  at  that  early  period 
was  utterly  impossible,  for  they  were  as  yet 
an  wj/anrfpeople,  at  a  distance  from  the  shores 
of  the  ^gean,  and  only  became  acquainted 
at  a  subsequent  period  with  maritime  afliiirs. 
When  these  Pelasgi  from  Asia  had  reached 
the  shores  of  Italy,  they  united  With  their  bre- 
thren who  were  already  in  that  country,  and 
'he  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  the  Etrurian 
nation.  It  appears  from  good  authonlics  that 
the  true  name  of  the  Pelasgi  was  Tyrseni  or 
Raseni,and  it  will  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion that  the  appellations  of  Pelasgi  and  Tyr- 
seni were  perfectly  synonymous  in  the  ancient 
writers.  Sophocles,  for  example,  names  the 
.•\rgives  Pelasgic  Tyrseni.  Myrsilus  asserts 
that  the  Pelasgi  erected  the  ancient  wall 
around  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  is 
therefore  styled  by  Callimachus,  as  quoted  in 
the  scholia  to  the  "  Birds"  of  Aristophanes, 
the  Pelasgic  wall  of  the  Tyrseni.  Those  Pe- 
lasgi, moreover,  who  retired  from  Attica  to 
Lemnos  are  called  by  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
Tyrseni,  and  Thucydides  informs  us  that  the 
Pelasgi  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  were  the  same 
nation  witli  the  Tyrseni  who  once  inhabited 
Attica.  Thus  much  for  the  origin  of  the  Etru- 
rian nation.  In  the  career  of  prosperity  and 
renown  this  singular  people  advanced  with 
almost  gigantic  strides.  They  spread  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Po  far  to  the  south  into 
Campania,  while  on  the  other  side  they 
pushed  their  conquests  north  even  to  the 
Alps.  They  soon  became  a  civilized,  po- 
lished, and  highly  prosperous  nation,  and 
their  glory  was  at  its  heightbefore  Rome  was 
yet  founded.  Their  form  of  government  was 
a  sort  of  federative  one,  resembling  in  some 
degree  that  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  They, 
were  divided  into  12  states,  each  of  whiclx 
was  governed  by  a  Lucumo.  Their  names 
were  Veientes,  Clusiui,  Perusini,  Cortonenses, 
Arretini,  Vetulonii,  Volaterrani,  Russellani, 
Volscinii,  Tarquinii,  Falisci,  and  CEeratini. 
They  fell  at  last  beneath  the  superior  power 
of  Rome,  and  never  recovered  their  defeat  at 
the  Lake  Vadimonis.]  Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Strabo 
f\. — Plul.  in  Rom. —Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

HiEERNiA  and  Hyberma,  a  large  island 
at  the  west  of  Britain,  now  called  Ireland. 
\vid.  lerne.]  Jit,v.2,\.\m.—Slrab.  4.—0r- 
phfus. — Aristot. 

HiKRA,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  called  al- 
so Theresia,  now  Vuleano,    Pans.  10,  c.  11. 

HiF.RAPOLis,  [a  city  of  Syria,  near  the 
Euphrates,  south  of  Zeugma.  It  derived  its 
Greek  name,  (Holy  City)  from  the  circuni- 
'tance  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Atergatis  being 
worshipped  there.  By  the  Syrians  it  was 
called  Bambyce  or  Mabog.     It  is  now   Mtn- 

bigz.'l [A  city  in  the  south-western  angle 

of  Phrygia,  near  the  confines  of  Lydia,  and 
north-west  of  Laodicea.  It  is  now  called  by 
the  Turks  Bambuk-Calasi,  or  the  castle  of 
Cotton,  because  the  neighbouring  rocks  re- 
sembled that  substance  in  their  whiteness.] 
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HiERiCHUs,  (untis)  the,name  of  Jericho  in 
the  Holy  Land,  called  the  city  of  Palm-trees. 
[vid.  Jericho.]  Plin.  5,  c.  \4.—TacU.H.5,c.6. 
HiERO  1st,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  after  his 
brother  Gelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious 
ia  the  beginning  of  tus  reign  by  his  cruelty  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Theron,  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigeiitum,  and  took  Hiniera.  He 
obtamed  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  two  in  horse-race-,  and  one  at  a 
chanot-race  Pindar  has  celebrated  him  hs 
being  victorious  al  Olympia.  In  the  lalier 
part  of  his  reign  the  conversation  of  Simonides. 
Epicharmn>,  Pindar,  &o.  softened  in  some 
measure  the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the 
seventy  of  his  government,  and  rendered  hin' 
the  patron  of  learning,  genius,  and  merit. 
He  died,  after  a  reign  of  18  year?,  B.  C.  467, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  brother  Thrasybulus. 
who  disgraced  himself  by  his  vices  and  tyran- 
ny.    Diod.   11. The  second  of  that  name 

king  of  Syracuse,  was  descended  from  Gelon. 
He  was  unanimously  elected  king  by  all  the 
states  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians. 
He  joined  his  enemies  in  besieging  Messana, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Romarjs,  but 
he  was  beaten  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Ro- 
man consul,  and  ob'iged  to  retire  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  was  soon  blocked  up.  Seeing  all 
hopes  of  victory  lost,  he  msde  peace  with  the 
Romans,  and  proved  so  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ments during  the  fifty-nine  years  of  his  reigu. 
that  the  Romans  never  had  a  more  firm,  o'- 
more  attached  ally.  He  died  ia  the  94th  year 
of  his  age,  about  225  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  was  universally  regretted,  and 
all  the  Silicians  showed  by  their  lamentations, 
that  they  had  lost  a  common  father  and  a 
friend.  He  liberally  patronized  the  learned, 
and  employed  the  talents  of  \rchimedes  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  agriculture,  now  lost.  He  Wris  succeeded 
by  Hieronymus.  MHan.  V.  H.  4, 8. — Justin 
23,  c.  4.—Flor.  2,  c.  2.  —Liv.  1 6. 

HiERScLES,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christian? 
under  Dioclesian,  who  pretetided  to  find   in- 
consistencies in    Scripture,  and  preferred  the 
miracles  of  Thyaoeus  to  those  of  Christ.   H 
■writings  were  refuted  by  I^actantius  and  Eu- 

sebius. A  Platonic  philosopher,whotaught 

at  Alexandria,  and  wrote  a  book  on  provi 
dence  and  fate,  fragments  of  which  are  pie 
served  by  Photius  ;  acommeutaryori  thegold- 
en  verses  of  Pythagoras;  and  fa'^etious  .no 
ral  verses.  He  flourished  \.  D.  4Sr>  Th 
best  edition  is  that  of  Ashtoa  and  Warren, 
uvo  London,  1742. 

HiEfiONicA  LEX,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Si 
cily,  to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price 
and  time  of  receiving  it  between  the  farmers 
of  Sicily  and  the  collector  of  the  corn  tax  at 
Rome.  This  law.  on  account  of  its  justice 
and  candour,  was  continued  by  the  Romans 
■when  they  became  masters  of  Sicily. 

Hieronymus,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when 
only  15  years  old.  He  rendered  him.self  odi- 
ous by  his  cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauclie- 


ry.  He  abjured  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which 
Hiero  had  observed  with  so  much  honour  and 
advantage.  He  was  assassinated,  and  all  his 
lamily  was  overwhelmed  in  his  full,  and    to- 

lally  extirpated,  B.  C.  214. An   historian 

of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tions of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  over  Boeotia,  B    C. 254.  Plut. 

in  Dun. An    Athenian  set  over  the  fleet 

while  Conon  went  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

A  Christian  writer,  commonly  called  St.  Je- 
rome, born  in  Pannoma,  and  distinguished  lor 
his  zeal  against  heretics.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  prophets,  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  &c.  a  Latin  version,  known  by  the 
name  of  Vulgate.,  polemical  treatises,  and  an 
account  ot  ecclesiastical  writers,  betbre  him. 
Of  his  works,  which  are  replete  with  lively 
animation,  sublimity,  and  erudition,  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Vallar-ius,  fol.  Veronae,  1734 
to  1740,  ten  vols.  Jerome  died  A.  D.  420,  in 
hi?  91st  year. 

HiEROSOLYMA,  [a  Celebrated  cily  of  Pales- 
tine, and  capital  of  Judea.  It  was  anciently 
denominated  Jebus  or  Salem.  I  he  Jebusiles 
held  it  until  the  tine  of  David,  when  it  was 
twken  possession  of  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who  allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  re- 
main. It  was  then  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Jeruschalaim  or  Jeruschalem,  the  vision  of 
pence,  or  ihe  possession  of  tin  inheritance  of 
peace.  The  name  Hierosolyma  was  applied 
to  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  built 
on  several  hillr,  the  largest  of  whir  h  was 
■^lount  i^ion,  which  formed  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  A  valley  oward  the  north  se- 
parated this  from  Acra  the  second  or  lower 
city,  on  the  east  of  which  was  Mount  Moriah, 
the  site  of  he  temple  of  Solomon.  North-east 
of  Mount  Moriah  was  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on 
the  'outh  was  the  valley  of  Hinnom,and  at  the 
north  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
i-rucifixion.]  Ii  was  taken  by  Pompey,  who, 
on  that  account,  is  surnamed  Hierosolymarius. 
Titus  also  took  it  and  destroyel  it  the  fJth  of 
September  A  D.  70,  according  to  Josephus, 
2177  years  after  its  Ibundation.  In  the  siege 
by  Titus,  1 10.000  persons  are  said  to  have 
|)erished,  and  97,000  to  have  been  made  pri- 
soners, and  afterward'  either  sold  for  slaves, 
or  wantonly  exposed  for  the  sport  of  their  in- 
solent victors  to  Ihe  fury  of  wild  beasts.  [The 
ardent  zeal  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  their 
holy  city  and  temple  soon  caused  both  to  be 
agai"  rebuilt,  but  fresh  commotions  compell- 
ed the  emperor  Adrian  to  interfere,  and  or- 
dain that  no  Jew  should  remain  in,  or  even 
approach  near  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
On  the  ruins  of  their  temple  the  same  empe- 
ror caused  a  temple  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus  to  be  erected,  and  ihe  image  of  a 
hog  to  be  cut  in  stone  over  the  doorway,  as 
a  standing  insult  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
this  unfortunate  people.  The  name  of  the 
city  al=o  was  changed  to  iElia  Capitolina, 
the  first  part  of  the  name  alluding  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Roman  emperor.  This  latter 
name  became  afterwards  the  ordinary  name 
of  the   city,  and  Jerusalem  became  nearly 
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ohsolete.  Upon  the  ascension  to  the  throne, 
however,  of  the  Christian  emperors,  the  name 
revived.  Jerusalem  thus  restoreJ,  was  much 
less  in  its  compass  than  the  ancient  city, 
Mount  Sion  and  Bezetha  being  excluded.] 
Joseph.  Br/L  J.  1,  0.  16,  kc—Cic.  ad  Attic. 
2,  ep.  9 — Place.  28. 

HiLARiirs,  a  bishop  of  Poictiers  in  France, 
who  wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famous 
of  -which  is  on  the  Trinity,  in  12  books.  The 
only  echtion  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks, 
fol.  Paris,  1693.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  in 
his  80th  year. 

HiLLEVioNES,  a  people  of  Scandavia  ;  [ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  they  ocoujtied  the  only 
known  part  of  this  country.  Among  the  va- 
rious names  of  countries  and  people  reporter 
by  Jornandes,  we stilltind, observes  D'Anville, 
Hallin  ;  and  that  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
province  of  Skane  is  still  called  Halland.] 
Phn4,c.V3. 

HiMERA,  a  city  of  Sicily  built  by  the  people 
of  Zaucle,  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 

240  years  after.  Strab.  6. There  were  two 

rivers  of  Sicily  of  the  same  name,  the  one, 
now  Fiumidt  Termini,  falling  at  the  east  of 
Panormus  into  Uip  Tuscan  Sea,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  and  also  cele- 
brated baths.  [The  place  is  now  called  TVr- 
mini  from  the  tkermce,  or  warm  baths.]  Cic. 
Vtrr.  4,  c.  33.  The  othrr,  now  Flume  Salso 
running  in  a  southern  direction,  and  dividing 
the  island  almost  into  two  parts.  [This  river 
separated  the  Syracusan  from  the  Carthagi 
nian  dependencies  in  Sicily.]     Liv.  24,  c.  6, 

I.  25,  c.  49. The  r.ncient  name  of  the  Eu- 

rotas.     Slrab.  6. — Mda.  2,  c  l.—PoJyb. 

HiMiLco,  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  explore 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  Fe^t.  Avien. 
A  son  of  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  ar- 
mies in  Sicily.  He  died  wit  i  his  army,  by  a 
plague,  B.  C.  398.     Justin.  19,c.  2. 

HippARCHUs,  a  son  of  Pisistratus.  who  sue 
ceeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with 
ills  brother  Hippias.  He  patronized  some  of 
the  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The 
seduction  of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him 
many  enemies, and  he  was  at  last  assassinat- 
ed by  a  desperate  band  of  conspirators,  with 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  at  their  head 
513  years  bef.re  Christ,     .minn.  V.  H.  8,  c. 

2. [An  ancient  astronomer,  born  at  Niccea 

ia  Bithynia,  and  flourished  between  the  154th 
and  163d  Olympiads.  He  was  thp  first  person 
who  attempted  to  count  the  number  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  his  catalogue  is  still  preserv- 
ed in  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  where  they  are  set 
down  with  their  longitudes  and  apparent  mag- 
nitudes. According  to  Pliny  he  foretold  the 
course  of  (he  sun  and  moon  for  600  years  ^  he 
predicted  the  times  of  eclipses,  and  taught 
mankind  that  they  ought  not  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  recurrence  of  such  phenomena.  Thales 
•was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  could 
foretell  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  Sulpicius 
Gallus  among  the  Romans  began  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  that  kind  of  prediction.    Hippar- 

or,0 


chus  came  after  these,  and  greatly  improved 
that  science,  making  Ephemerides  and  other 
learned  and  useful  helps   to  astronomy.     He 
discovered  a  new  star,  and  is  memorable  for 
having  been  the  first  who  discovered  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.]   He  makes  no  men- 
tion of  comets.     From   viewing   a    tree  on  a 
plain  Iroin  different  situations,  which  changed 
its   apparent  position,  he  was  led  to    the  dis- 
covery of  the  parallax  of  the  planets,  or  the 
distance    between  their   real  or  apparent  po- 
sition, viewed  from  the   centre,  and  from  the 
surface  of  the    earth.     He  determined  longi- 
tude and    latitude,  and  fixed  the  first  degree 
of  longitude  at   the   Canaries.     He   likewise 
laid   the   first  foundations  of  trigonometry,  so 
essential    to  facilitate   astronomical    studies. 
After  a  life  of  labour  in  the  service  of  science 
and  astronomy,  and   after  publishing  several 
treatises  and  valuable   observations  on   the 
appearance  of  the  heavens,  he  died  125  years 
before  the  Christian  era.     Plin.  2,  c.  26,  &c. 
HipPAsus,  [a  native  of  Metapontum  and 
follower  of  the  Pyihagorean  doctrine.     He  is 
said   to  have  exr;elled  in   the  application  of 
mathematical  principles  to  music,  statics,  and 
mensuration.     In  common  with  others  of  the 
same  sect  he   held  that  fire  was  the  originat- 
cause  of  all  things.  He  taught  also  that  the 
universe  is  finite,  is  always  changing,  and  un- 
dergoes a  periodical  conflagration.]     Diog. 

HiPFiAS,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  main- 
tained that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in 
want  of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olym- 
pic games  be  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all 
the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts ;  and  he  said 
that  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak, 
and  shoes,  which  he  then  wore,  were  all  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.    Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  32. 

A  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant 

of  Athens  after  the  death  of  his  father,  with 
his  brother  Hipparchus.  He  was  willing  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  who  had  been 
assassinated,  and  for  this  violent  measure 
he  was  driven  from  his  country.  He  fled  to 
king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  fighting  against  the  Athe- 
nians, B.  C.  490.  He  had  five  children  by 
Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias.  Herodot. 
Q.—  Thucyd.  7. 

HiPPius,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  his 
having  raised  a  horse  (Ittvcs)  from  the  earth 
in  his  contest  with  Minerva  concerning  the 
giving  a  name  to  Athens. 

Hippo  [Regius,  a  city  of  Africa,  iti  that 
part  of  Numidia  called  the  western  province. 
ft  was  situate  near  the  sea,  on  a  bay  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  promontory  of  Hippi.  It  was 
calleJ  Hippo  Regius,  not  only  in  opposition 
(o  Hippo  Zarytus  mentioned  below,  but  also 
from  its  having  been  one  of  the  royal  cities  of 
the  Numidian  kings  ;  for,  according  to  Silius 
Italicus,  it  was  one  of  their  favourite  seats. 
Of  this  city  St.  Augustine  was  bishop.  The 
ruins  are  spread  at  the  present  day  over  the 
neck  of  land  that  lies  between  the  rivers  Boo- 
jetnahznd  Seibouse.     Near  the  ancient  site  is 

a  town  named  Bona.] [Zarytus,  a  town 

of  Africa,  on  the  coast,  to  the  west  of  Utica. 
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It  was  thus  termed  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
one  above  mentioned,  and  the  name  has  re- 
ference to  its  situation  among  artificial  ca 
nals  which  afforded  the  sea  an  entrance  to  a 
navigable  lagune  adjacent.  It  is  now  Ben- 
Zerl,  corrupted  by  mariners  into  Biserte.] 

HiPPOCKNTArRi,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.     vid.  Centauri. 

Hippocrates,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  [He  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiades,  the  descendants  of 
^sculapius  ;  his  father  Heraclides  being  the, 
seventeenth  lineal  descendant  from  that  per- 
sonage, and  the  sixteenth  from  Podalirius, 
•who,  with  his  brother  Machaon,  followed  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.]  He 
studied  physic,  in  which  his  grandfather  Ne- 
bru3  was  so  eminently  distinguished  ;  and  he 
improved  himself  by  reading  the  tablets  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  where  each  indivi- 
dual had  written  down  the  diseases  under 
which  he  had  laboured,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  had  recovered.  He  delivered 
Athens  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  he 
was  publicly  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown, 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  an<i 
the  initiation  at  the  grand  festivals.  Skilful 
and  diligent  iu  his  profession,  he  openly  de- 
clared the  measures  which  he  had  taken  to 
cure  a  disease,  and  candidly  confesses  that  of 
42  patients  which  were  intrusted  to  his  care, 
only  17  had  recovered,  and  the  rest  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  distemper  in  spite  of 
his  medical  applications.  He  devoted  all 
his  time  for  the  service  of  his  country;  and 
when  Artaxerxes  invited  him,  even  by  force 
of  arms,  to  come  to  his  court,  Hippocrates 
firmly  and  modestly  answered,  that  he  was 
born  to  serve  his  countrymen,  and  not  a  fo- 
reigner. He  enjoyed  the  rewards  which  hi? 
well-directed  labours  claimed,  and  while  he 
lived  in  the  greatest  popularity,  he  was  care- 
fully employed  in  observing  the  symptoms 
and  the  growth  of  every  disorder,  and  from 
his  judicious  remarks,  succeeding  physicians 
have  received  the  most  valuable  advantages. 
The  experiments  which  he  had  tried  upon 
the  human  frame  increased  his  knowledge, 
and  from  his  consummate  observations,  he 
knew  how  to  moderate  his  own  life  as  well 
as  to  prescribe  to  others.  He  died  in  the  99th 
year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  361,  free  from  all  dis- 
orders of  the  mind  and  body ;  and  after  death 
he  received,  with  the  name  of  Crreat,  the 
same  honours  which  were  paid  to  Hercules. 
His  writings,  few  of  which  remain,  have  pro- 
cured him  the  epithet  of  divine,  and  show 
that  he  was  the  Homer  of  his  profession.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  his  opinion  is  as  respecta 
Me  as  the  voice  of  au  oracle.  He  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  at  the  advice  of  Democri- 
tus,  though  he  was  a  Dorian.  His  memory 
is  still  venerated  at  Cos,  and  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  island  show  a  small  house 
which  Hippocrates,  as  they  mention,  once 
inhabited.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
that  of  Fissius,  Genev.  fol.  1657  ;  of  Linden, 
2  vols.  8vo.   Amst.  1665  ;    and  that  of  Mac- 


kius,  2  vols.  fol.  Vienna?,  1743.  His  treatises, 
especially  the  Aphorisms,  have  been  pub- 
lished separately.  [The  learned  Coray  pub- 
lished a  translation  in  French  of  the  medical 
works  of  Hippocrates,  at  Toulouse  m  1801, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.  and  also  a  translation  ol  his 
treatise  on  airs,  waters,  and  places,  at  Paris, 
1801,  ia  2  vols.  8vo.  enriched  with  a  critical, 
historical,  awd  medical  commentary.]  Plin. 
7,  c.  37.— Cic.  de  Oral.  3. 

HiPPocRENE,  a  fountain  of  BoBotia,  near 
Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  first 
rose  from  the  ground,  when  struck  by  the  feet 
of  the  horse  Pegasus,  whence  the  name  [tttod 
K^nvii,  the  horse's  foujitain.  [vid.  Agannipc 
and  Helicon,]     Ovid.  5,  Met.  v.  256. 

HiFPODAME  and  HiPPODAMiA,  a  daughter 
ol  CEnomaus,  king  oi  Pisa,  iu  Elis,  who  mar- 
ried Pelops  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father,  who 
was  either  enamoured  of  her  himself,  or  afraid 
lest  he  should  perish  by  one  ot  his  daughter's 
children,  according  to  an  oracle,  refused  to 
marry  her,  except  to  him  who  could  over- 
come him  in  a  chariot-race.  As  th  beauty 
ol  Hippodamia  wa^  greatly  celebrated,  many 
.  ourted  ner,  and  accepted  her  father's  condi- 
tions, though  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  forfeited 
their  lives,  when  Peiopscame  from  Lydia  and 
entered  the  lists.  Pelops  purposely  bribed 
vlyrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  and  en- 
sured himself  the  victory.  In  the  race,  Q]no- 
maus  mounted  on  a  broken  chariot,  which  the 
torrupted  Myrtilus  had  previously  provided 
lor  him,  was  easily  overcome,  and  was  killed 
in  the  course;  and  Pelops  married  Hippo- 
dumia,  and  avenged  the  death  of  ffinon.aus, 
by  throwing  into  the  sea  the  perfidious  Myr- 
tilus, who  claimed  for  the  reward  of  his  treacii- 
ery,  the  favour  which  Hippodamiacouldgrant 
only  to  her  husban'!.  Hippodamia  became 
mother  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  other  fa- 
ther, which  her  guilty  correspondence  with 
Pelops  and  Myrtilus  had  occasioned.  Vir^. 
G.  3,  V.  l.—Hi/gin.  fab.  84  acd  252.— Pans. 
5,  c.  14,  &c.     Died.  4. — Ovid.  Htroid.  8  and 

l7. A  daughterot  Adrastus,  kingof  Argos, 

who  married  Pirithous,  kingof  the  Lapithai- 
The  festivity  which  prevailed  on  the  day  of 
her  marriage  was  interrupted  by  the  attempts 
ofEurytusto  offer  her  violence,  (vid  Piri- 
thous.)  She  is  called  Ischoniache  bysome,  and 
Deidamia  by  others.  Ovid.  M<t.  12- — Flul.  in 
Thes. 

HiPPODROMUS,  [a  place  wherein  chariot 
and  horse-races  were  performed  and  horses 
exercised.  The  term  comes  from  Irvot 
equus,  and  S'go^m  cutsusJ] 

HiFPoi.YTE,  a  queen  of  tlie  Amazons, given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules  who  had 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  hergirdle  by 
order  of  Eurystheus.  (iz'c/.  Hercules.)  She 
had    a  son   by   Theseus,  called   Hippolytus. 

Pint,  in  Thes. — Propert.4,  el.  3. The  wife 

of  Acastus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  who 
was  in  exile  at  her  husband's  court.  She  ac- 
cused him  of  incontinence,  and  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue,  before  Acastus,  only  because 
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he  refused  to  gratify  her  desires.     She  is  aho 

called    Astyochia.       (vid.     Acaslus.) A 

daughter  of  Cretheus.     Apollod. 

HiPPOLYTus,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  H'p- 
polyle,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  mis-for 
tunes.  His  step-mother  Phaedra  fell  in  low 
■with  him,  and  when  he  refused  to  pollute  hi- 
father's  bed,  she  accused  him  of  offering  vio 
lence  to  her  person  before  Theseus.  H't  ac 
cusationwas  readily  believed, and  Theseusen- 
treated  Neptune  severely  to  puuish  the  incou 
tinence  of  his  son.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the 
I'esentmenl  of  his  father,  and,  as  he  pursue'.! 
his  way  along  the  sea-shure,  his  horses  wer* 
so  frightened  at  the  noise  of  sea-calves,  which 
Neptime  had  purposely  sent  there,  that  they 
ran  among  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was  brok- 
en and  his  body  torn  to  pieces.  Temples 
were  raised  to  his  memory,  particularly  ai 
Troezene,  where  he  received  divine  honour? 
According  to  some  accounts,  Diana  restore 
him  to  life.     Ovid-  Fast.  3,  v.  268.     Met.  15, 

V.   4G9. -Firg.   JEn.   7,   v.  761     ic. A 

Christian    writer  in   the    third   century,  ftb 
disciple  of  Ireneeus  and  instructor  of  Orig  n. 
The  seat  of  his  principal  labours  in  profagat 
iug  the  gospel,  in    which    cause    his  zeal  ren- 
dered  him    very  celebrated,    was   at    Rome, 
were  it   is  probable  he   suffered   martyrdom. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  230,  under  Alex 
ander  Severus.    Some  ascribe  it,  however,  t(. 
the  persecution   under  ."(laximinus,  five  years 
later,  and  other?  to  the   Deciaii   pnrsecufioi 
about  the  3-ear   250.]     His  works  have  beer 
edited  by  Fabricius.  Hamb.  fol.  1716. 

HiPPoMEDON,  a  son  of  Nisimachus  and 
Mythidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chief> 
who  went  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  b) 
Ismarus,  son  of  Acastus.  Apoilod.  3,  c.  6. — 
Pans.  2.  c  36. 

HippoaiKNES,  a  son  of  Macareus  and  Me 
rope,  who  married  Atalanta  (vid.  Atalanta) 
with  the  assistance  of  Venus.  These  two  fond 
lovers  w'  re  changed  into  lions  by  Cyhele 
whose  temple  they  had  profaned  in  their  im- 
patience to  consummate  their  nuptials,  Ovid. 
Met.  10,  V.385,  &c. 

HipPoaioLGi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  a 
the  name    implies,   lived    upon   the  milk  of 
liorses.     Hippocrates  has  given  an  account 
of  their  manner  of  living.     De  aqua  &.  aer. 
44. — Dionys.  Perieg. 

HiPPONA,  a  goddess  who  presided  ovei 
horses.  Her  statues  were  placed  in  hoises 
stables.     Juv.  8,  v.  157. 

HiPPONAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephe- 
sus  540  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
cultivated  the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archi 
lochus,  and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the 
beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical 
raillery  obligee'  him  to  fly  from  Ephesus.  As 
he  was  naturally  deformed,  twobrothers,  Bu- 
phalus  and  Anthermus,  made  a  statue  of  him 
which,  by  the  deformity  of  its  features,  ex- 
posed the  poet  to  universal  ridicule.  Hi  - 
ponax  resolved  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  he 
wrote  such  bitter  invectives  and  satirical  lam 
poons  against  them  that  they  hanged  them- 
selves in  despair.  Cic.  adfamil.  7.  cp.  24. 
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HiPPONi'uM,  [called  also  Viba  Valentia, 
and  now  Bivona,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  west- 
fro  coast  ol  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  south- 
west from  Scylacium.]  Here  Agathocles 
built  a  dock.     Strab. 

HiPPOPODES.  a  people  of  Scythia,  who 
we  horsci^  fett-  [Tbe  Hippopodes  are  mefl- 
tioued  by  Diouysius,  Mela,  Pliny,  and  St.  Au- 
ustine.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  they 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account 
of  their  swiftness  of  foot.]  Dionys.  Per.  310. 
—Mda,  3,  6.-  Plin.  4. 

HipPOTAS  or  HiPPOTES,  a  Trojan   prince 

changed   into  a  river.       (vid.  Crinisus.) 

i'he  father  of  J^olus,  who  from  thence  is 
■  ailed  Hippotades.  Horn.  Od.  10,  v.  2. — 
Ovid.  Her.  1 8,  v.  46.     Met.  14,  v.  224. 

HiPPOTHoON.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Alope, 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods 
by  his  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  god 
night  be  concealed  from  her  father.  Her 
shnme  was  discovered,  and  her  father  order- 
ed her  to  be  put  to  death.  Neptune  changed 
her  into  a  fountain,  and  the  child  was  pre- 
served by  mares,  whence  his  name,  and  whea 
,-town  up,  placed  on  his  grandfather's  throne 
by  the  friendship  of  Theseus.  Hygin.  fab. 
i;;7._p,,us.  l,c.  38. 

HippuRis,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  JMela,  2, 
c.7. 

HiRA,  [or  Alexandria,  now  Mesjid-ali,  or 
jyitham-iiU,  a  town  of  Asia  in  Babylonia,  situ- 
ate on  a  lake,  a  short  distance  from  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  the  resi- 
lience of  a  dynasty  of  princes  who  served  the 
Persians  and  Parfhians  against  the  Romans. 
I  hey  are  called  in  history  by  the  general 
name  of  Alamundari,  after  the  term  Al-Mon- 
lar,  common  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the 
fall  of  their  dynasty  under  the  Mahometan 
jiower.  The  body  of  Ali  was  here  interred  ; 
and  hence  from  the  sepulchre  ol  the  caliph 
canie  the  modern  name.] 

HiRPlNi,  [a  peo  le  of  Italy,  who  formed  a 
;.art  of  the  Samnites,  and  were  situate  to  the 
south  of  Sauinium  proper.  As  the  term  Hir- 
fius  signified  in  the  Samnite  dialect  a  wolf, 
•hey  are  said  to  have  been  thus  called  from 
■her  having  followed  the  tracks  of  these  ani- 
iiials  in  migrating  to  this  quarter.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  they  began 
lo  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Sam- 
nites. Their  territory  comprehended  the 
!owns  of  Beneventum,  Caudium,  Abellinum, 
:ui''  Compsa.]     Sil.  8.  v.  560. 

HiRTiA  LKx  de  magistratilius,  by  A.  Hir- 
tius.  It  required  that  none  of  Pompey's  ad- 
iierents  should  be  raised  to  any  office  or  dig- 
nity in  the  state. 

HiRTius  AuLus,  a  consul  with  Pansa, 
vvhc  assisted  Brutuswhen  besieged  at  Mutina 
by  Antony.  They  defeated  Antony,  but 
were  both  killed  in  battle  B.  C  43.  [Hirtius 
nid  Pansa  were  the  last  of  the  free  Romaa 
consuls  elect.  Hirtius  is  the  author  of  a  sup- 
plementary part  of  Cccsar's  commentaries, 
fie  wrote  the  8th  book  of  the  Gallic  war.  and 
Miose  of  the  Alexandrine  and  African  wars. 
Of  the  two  latter   he  received  hia  informa- 
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lioa  ia  part  from  Cffisar's  own  mouth.  His 
style  is  good,  but  his  narrative  is  considered 
les:<  clear  than  that  of  Ca?sar  himself.] 

IIisPALis,  [a  famous  city  of  Spain,  situate 
on  the  Baetis,  and  corresponding  to  the  mo- 
dern Stville.  Mannert  thinks  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Tartessus,  The  name 
is  supposed  to  he  of  Phoenician  orig'in,  and, 
accordins;  to  Isidorus,  has  reference. to  the 
city's  being  founded  oq  piles  or  stakes  of 
wood,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
ground  where  it  stood.  Some  ascribe  the  ori- 
gin of  th":"  place  to  Hercules  ;  probably,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  Fhcfinician  colony.  It  was  a 
plane  of  great  commerce,  the  Baetis  being 
navigable  in  ancient  times  for  the  largest 
shi:)s  up  to  the  city.  Now,  however,  vessels 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  of  water  are 
compelled  to  unload  o  miles  below  the  town, 
and  the  largest  i^essels  stop  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  When  Hispalis  became  a  Roman 
colony  the  name  was  changed  to  Julia  Ro- 
mulensis.]  Plin.  3,  c.  3. — C(es.  Fam.  10, 
ep.  32. 

HiSPANiA,  [an  extensive  country,  forming 
a  kind  of  peninsula,  in  the  ,S.  VV.  of  Europe. 
It   was  bounded    on  the   north   by  the    Pyre- 
nees and  Sinus  Cantabricus  or  Bay  of  Biscay, 
on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by 
Atlantic,   Fretum  Herculeum,  or  Slrails    of 
Gibraltar,  and    Mediterranean,   which    last 
bounds  it  also  on  the  east.    The  name  Hispa- 
uia  is  evidently  of  Phoenician  origin,  and   is 
said  by  Bochart  to   come  from    the  oriental 
term   Span  or  Spahn,  signifying  a    rabbit, 
from  the  vast  numbers  of  these  animals  which 
it  was  found  to  contain.     The   Romans    bor- 
rowed   this  name    from    the    Carthaginians, 
through  whom  they  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  country.     The  Greeks  called  it  Ibe- 
ria, but   attached  at   different    periods   diffe- 
rent ideas  to  the  name.     Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Achaiau  league    and  their  more  intimate  ac 
quamtance    with   the    Romans,   they  under 
stood  by  this  name  all  the  sea-coast  from  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  even  of  the 
Rhodanus   or  Rhone  in  Gaul ;  the  coast  of 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic,  they  called  Tartessis. 
The  interior  of  the  country  they  termed  Cel- 
tice  (KiKTian,)  a  name  which  they  applied  in 
fact  to  the  whole  north-western  part  of  Eu- 
rope.    The  Greeks   in  after  ages  understood 
by  Iberia   the  whole  of    Spain.     The  name 
Iberia  ia  derived  from  the  Iberi,ofwhom  the 
Greeks  had  heard  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  of  the  country.]     Spain  was   first 
known  to  the  merchants  of  Phoenicia,  and 
from  the.Ti  passed  to  the  Carthaginians,   to 
■whose  power  it  long   continued  in    subjec- 
tion.     The    Romans    became  sole   masters 
of  it  at  the  end   of  the  second   Punic  war, 
and  divided  it  at  first  into  Ciferior  and  Ulte- 
rior.     [Hispania    Citerior    was   afterwards 
called  Tarraconensis,  from  Tarraco  its  cnpi- 
tal,  and  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees to  the  mouth  of  the    Durius  or  Douro, 
on  the   Atlantic  shore;   comprehending  all 

the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  southjj  teoces,  the  king  being  afraid  of  his  influence 

■as  far  a's  a  line  drawn  below  Carthago  Nova ' '  and  turbulent  spirit  at  !)ome.   Histiagtis,  tire's 
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or  Carthagena,  and  continued  in  an  oblique 
direction  to  Salamantica  or  Salamanca  ou 
the  Durius.  Hispania  Ulterior  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  Baetica,  on  the  fouth  of 
Spain  between  the  Anas  or  Gaudiana  and 
Citerior,  and  above  it  Lusitaaia,  correspond- 
ing in  a  great  degree,  though  not  entirely,  to 
modern  Portvgal.  This  change  took  place 
under  Augustus.  In  the  age  of  Dioclesian 
andConstantine,  Tarraconensis  was  subdivid- 
ed into  a  province  toward  the  limits  of 
Bcetica,  and  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
called  Carthaginiensis,  from  its  chief  city 
Carthago  Nova,  and  another,  north  of  Lusi- 
tania,  called  Gallicia  from  the  Calliaci.j 
The  inhabitants  were  naturally  warlike,  and 
they  often  destroyed  a  life  which  was  become 
useless,  and  even  burdensome,  by  its  infirmi- 
ties. Spain  wa&famous  for  its  rich  mines  of 
silver,  which  employed  40,000  workmen,  and 
daily  yielded  to  the  Romans  no  less  thaa 
20,000  drachms.  These  have  long  since  fail- 
ed, though  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome, 
Spain  was  said  to  contain  more  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  iron,  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  gave  birth  to  Quintilian,  Lucan,  Martial, 
Mela,  Silius,  Seneca,  fcc.  Justin.  44. — 
Sirab.  3.— Mela,  2,  c.  Q.—Plin.  3,  c.  1 
and  20. 

HispANus,  a  native  of  Spain  ;  the  word 
Hispaniensis  was  also  used,  but  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  person  living  in  Spain  but  not 
born  there.     Marlial.  12,  prwf. 

HiSTiiEOTis,  a  country  of  Thessaly,  situ- 
ate below  Mount  Olympus  and  Mount  Ossa, 
anciently  called  Doris,  from  Dorus  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  and  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi.  The 
Pelasgi  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
Cadmeans.  and  these  last  were  alsodisj  osscss- 
ed  by  the  Perrhaebeacs,  who  gave  to  their 
newly  acquired  possessions  the  name  ofHisti- 
aeotis,  or  Estieeotis,  from  Estiaea,  or  Histiasa,  a 
town  of  Euboea,  which  they  had  then  late)}' 
destroyed,  and  whoso  inhabitants  thoy  h:  d 
carried  to  Thessaly  with  them.    Strab. — Ilt- 

rodot.  4. A  small   country  of  Eubosa,  of 

which  H;stia3a,  or  Estiaja,  was  the  capital.. 
[HisTiJEA,  vid.  Oreus,] 
HiSTi^us,  [a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who,  when 
the  Scythians  had  almost  persuaded  the  Io- 
nian princes  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Ister,  in  order  that  the  Persian  arftiy  might 
perish,  opposed  the  plan,  and  induced  them 
to  abandon  the  design.  His  argument  was, 
that  if  the  Persian  army  was  destroyed  and 
the  power  of  Darius  brought  to  an  end,  a  po- 
pular government  would  be  established  in 
every  Ionian  city  and  the  tyrants  expelled. 
He  was  held  in  high  estimation  on  this  ac- 
count by  Darius,  and  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  land  in  Thrace.  But  Megabyzus  having 
convinced  the  king  that  it  was  bad  policy  to 
permit  a  Grecian  settlement  iu  Thrace,  Da- 
rius induced  Histiaeus,  who  was  already 
founding  a  city  there,  to  come  to  Susa,  hav- 
ing allured  him  by  magnificent  promises. 
Here  he  was  detained   under  various  pre- 
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of  this  restraint,  urged  by  means  of  secretmes- 
sengers,  his  nephew  Aristagoras  to  effect  a  re- 
volt of  the  lonians.  This  was  done,  and  Ilislia- 
us  was  sent  by  Darius  to  stop  the  revolt.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  lonians 
and  jEolians,  and  attacked  the  Persians,  but 
being  made  prisoner  was  crucifii  d  by  Arta 
pherues  at  Sardis.   Herod.  4,  137,  5,  11,  &o  ] 

IIoMBRoMASTix,  a  surname  given  to  Zo- 
ilus  the  critic,     [vid.  Zoilus.] 

HoMiiRPs,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers,  [vid. 
end  of  this  article.]  The  age  in  which  he 
lived  is  not  known,  though  some  suppose  it 
to  be  about  168  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
or,  according  to  others,  160  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  According  to  Pa- 
terculus,  he  flourished  968  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  or  884,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, who  supposed  him  to  be  contemporary 
with  Hesiod.  The  Arundelian  Marbles  fix 
his  era  907  years  before  Christ,  and  make 
him  also  contemporary  with  Hesiod.  This 
diversity  of  opinions  proves  the  antiquity  of 
Homer;  and  uncertainty  prevails  also  con- 
cerning the  place  of  his  nativity.  No  less 
than  seven  illustrious  cities  disputed  the  right 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  greatest  of  poets, 
as  it  is  well  expressed  in  these  lines: 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodos, 
Jirgos,  AthencE, 
Orbis  de  patiid certut,  Homere,  tua. 

[A    Greek  epigram  of  Antipater   Sidonius, 
gives  the  places  somewhat  differently. 

2|Miigva,  X<oc,  KoXofaiv,  Idax^,  FlyAor,   AgQ^cc, 

He  was  called  Meltsigenes,  because  supposed 
to  be  born  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Meles 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  esta 
blished  a  school  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  indeed,  this  opinion  is  favoured 
by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who 
still  glory  in  showing  to  travellers  the  seats 
where  the  venerable  master  and  his  pupils 
sat  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  iciles  from  the  modern  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  These  difficulties  and 
doubts  have  not  been  removed,  though  Aris- 
totle, Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  have 
employed  their  pen  in  writing  his  life.  In 
his  two  celebrated  poems  called  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  Homer  has  displayed  the  most 
consummate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  rendered  himself  immortal  by  the  sub- 
limity, the  fire,  sweetness,  and  elegance  of 
his  poetry.  He  deserves  a  greater  share 
of  admiration  when  we  consider  that  he 
wrote  without  a  model,  and  that  none  of  his 
poetical  imitators  have  been  able  to  surpass, 
or,  perhaps,  to  equal  their  great  master.  If 
t;here  are  any  faults  found  in  his  poetry,  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  not  to  him  ;  and  we  must  observe, 
that  the  world  is  indebted  to  Homer  for  his 
happy  successor  Virgil.  In  his  Iliad,  Homer 
has  described  the  resentment  of  Achilles,  and 


its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian  drniy 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.     In   the  Odyssey, 
the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the   return  of 
Ulysses  into  his    country,   with   the  many 
misfortunes  which  attended  his  voyage  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  These  two  poems  are   each 
divided  into  24  books,  the   same   number  as    . 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  though 
the  Iliad  claims  an    uncontested   superiority 
over  the   Odyssey,  yet   the   same    force,  the 
same  sublimity  and  elegance,  prevail,  though 
divested  of  its  more  powerful  fire  ;  and  Lon- 
ginus,  the  most  refined  of  critics,  beautifully 
compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day,  and  the 
Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun  ;  and  observes,  that 
the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  splendour 
and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meridian 
heat.  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  universal- 
ly admired,  that,  in  ancient  times,  every  man 
of  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  any  pas- 
sage in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  a   sufficient  authority   to  settle  disputed 
boundaries,  or  to  support  any  argument.  The 
poems  of  Homer  are   the   compositions  of  a 
man  who  travelled   and   examined  with  the 
most    critical    accuracy    whatever   deserved 
notice  and  claimed  attention.  Modern  travel- 
lers are  astonished  to  see  the  different  scenes 
which  the  pen  of  Homer  described  about  3000 
years  ago  still  existing  in  the  same  unvaried 
form,  and  the   sailor,  who  steers  his   course 
along  the  jEgean,  sees  all  the  promontories  and 
rocks  which  appeared  to  Nestor  and  Menelaus 
when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Tro- 
jan war.     The  ancients  had  such  veneration 
for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  temples 
and  altars  to  him,  but   offered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in 
his  honour,  and  medals  were  struck,  which  re- 
presented him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.    In  Egypt  his  memory  was 
consecrated  by     Ptolemy    Philopator,  who 
erected  a  magnificent  temple,  within  which 
was  placed  a  statue  of  the  poet  beautifully  sur- 
rounded with  a  representation   of  the  seven 
cities  which  contended  for  the  honour  of  his 
birth.     The  inhabitants   of  Cos,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  boasted  that  Homer  was  buried  in 
their  island;  and  the  Cyprians  claimed  the 
same  honour,  and  said  that   he  was  born  of 
Themisto,  a  female  native  of  Cyprus.     Alex- 
ander was  so  fond  of  Homer,  that  he  general- 
ly placed  his  compositions  under  his  pillow, 
with  his  sword;  and  he  carefully  deposited 
the  Iliad  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valua- 
ble  caskets  of  Darius,  observing  that  the 
most  perfect  work  of  human  genius  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  a  box  the  most  valuable  and 
precious  in  the  world.     It  is  said,  that  Fisis- 
tratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  was   the   first   who 
collected  and  arranged  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  now  appear  to 
us ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  well-directed  pursuits 
of  Lycurgus  that  we  are  indebted  for  their 
preservation.     Many   of    the   ancients   have 
written  the  life  of  Homer,  yet  their  inquiries 
and  labours  have  not  much  contributed  to 
prove  the  native  place,  the  parentage,  and 
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coiinecUons  of  a  man  whom  some  have  re- 
preseated  as  deprived  of  sight.  Besides  thf 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Hoaier  wrote,  according  to 
the  opiKion  of  some  authors,  a  poem  upon 
Amphiaraus's  expedition  against  Thebes,  be- 
sides the  Phoceis,  the  Cercopes,  the  small 
Iliad,  the  Epiciclides,  and  the  Batrachomy 
omachia,  and  many  hymns  to  some  of  the 
gods.  'I'he  merit  of  originality  is  taken  very 
improperly,  perhaps,  from  Homer,  by  those 
who  suppose,  with  Clemens  Alex.  G  Slrotn. 
that  he  borrowed  froai  Orpheus,  or  that,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  (t'oce  Curinnus)  he  took 
his  plan  of  the  Iliad  from  Corinnus,  an  epic 
poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan  war  at  the  ve- 
ry time  the  Greeks  besieged  that  famed  city. 
Agatbon,  an  ancient  painter,  according  to 
^lian,  represented  the  merit  of  the  poet  in  a 
manner  as  bold  as  it  is  inclelicate.  Homer  was 
represented  as  vomiting,  and  all  other  poet> 
as  swallowing  what  he  ejected.  Of  the  nu 
raerous  commentaries  published  on  Homer, 
that  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  i« 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  erudite.  [Ho- 
mer most  probably  flourished  about  1000  or 
1100,  A.  C.  Hesychius,  among  other  deriva- 
tions for  the  name  of  this  poet,  ('O^jigoc,)  de- 
duces it  by  metathesis  from  Mwo^of.  one  who 
cannot  see,  and  considers  it  as  a  mere  appella- 
tive for  a  person  that  is  blind.  Hgen,  a  Get- 
man  scholar,  derives  it  from  o^oy,  together. 
andttgo),  to  Jit,  whence  comes  o/ax^juf/v,  syno- 
nymous with  vrroiiiSti)/,  and  hence  'Oiuxgoc 
means  a  poet  who  accompanies  the  lyre  with 
his  voice, "  candor  qui  ciiharam  pulsans  in-o 
KttKoy  uttS'ii.'''  M.  Girardet  is  inclined  to  de- 
duce it  from  the  Hebrew  plural  form  omerim, 
i.  e.  words,  considering  that  appellation  as  be- 
ing commonly  given  to  poetical  narrations  of 
important  events  ;  these  narrations  in  fact  be- 
ing called  iTTn,  ivords,  even  by  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  name  Epopee.  This  last  etymo- 
logy appears  to  harmonise  with  the  singular 
theory  of  Bentley,  who  wr  te  a  dissertation 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Solomon,  king 
of  Israel,  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  that  he  composed  these  poems 
after  his  apostacy  from  God.  The  disserta 
tion  was  never  printed,  but  exists,  in  manu- 
script, in  the  British  Museum.  The  two 
principal  questions  which  have  been  started 
in  relation  to  this  poet  are  the  following:  I. 
Did  Homer  commit  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to 
writing  ?  2.  Did  he  compose  these  two  poems 
entirely  himself,  or  are  they  not  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  made  up  of  various  minor  poems 
by  different  authors,  united  and  formed  into 
one  connected  whole  by  some  skilful  gram- 
jnariau  ?  A  few  remarks  will  be  here  offered 
upon  each  of  these  long  agitated  topics.  And 
first,  as  to  the  question  whether  loriting  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer.  The  historian 
Josephus  states  positively  that  Homer  did 
not  write  his  poems,  but  that  they  were  pre- 
served during  many  ages  by  oral  tradition. 
This  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  had  ne- 
ver been  regarded  with  much  attention,  being 
considered  as  the  testimony  of  an  author  of 
too  modern  a  date,  until  cited  by  Wood  in  his 


"  Essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer."  In  this  work  an  attempt  is  made  to 
prove  that  writing  was  not  known  in  the  time 
of  Homer.  Wood  regards  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  fact  which  he  supports,  the  circum- 
stance of  no  mention  being  made  of  the  art 
of  writing  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  al- 
though frequent  opportunities  occur  where 
the  poet  might  have  easily  and  naturally  al- 
luded to  it.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
two  passages  occur  in  the  Iliad  in  which  al- 
lusion is  actually  made  to  marks  or  charac- 
ters, and  in  the  last  of  the  two  evidently  to  al- 
phabetic writing.  In  the  7th  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  V.  175,  the  Grecian  chiefs  draw  lots  to 
ascertain  who  shall  engage  in  combat  with 
Hector.  Each  chief  marked  his  lot  for  the 
purpose  of  recognising  it  when  drawn.  The 
lot  of  Ajax  came  out  first,  and  being  showed 
by  the  herald  to  all  the  chiefs,  was  at  last 
claimed  by  the  hero  above  mentioned.  We 
have  here  an  approximation  to  writing.  The 
second  passage  is,  however,  decisive.  It  oc- 
curs i"  the  6th  Book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  168,  and 
relates  to  the  story  of  Bellerophon.  Prcetus, 
it  is  there  said,  not  wishing  to  kill  Bellero- 
phon, and  yet  desiring  his  destruction,  seat 
him  to  Lycia  unto  the  father-in-law  of  the 
former,  and  gave  him  a  folded  tablet  in  which 
he  had  written  many  things  calculated  to  in- 
duce Jobates  to  effect  the  distraction  of  the 
hiarer.  Were  the  contents  of  this  tablet  mere 
arbitrary  symbols,  or  were  they  hieroglyphics, 
or  in  fact  alphabetic  characters,  that  is,  actual 
writing?  Abandoning  even  the  argument 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
word  ^ja-vj-*?  in  the  original,  enough  remains 
to  prove  that  alphabetic  writing  is  here  meant- 
If  the  tablet  contained  merely  symbols,  why 
were  they  mani/ in  number.'  One  or  two  cer- 
tainly would  have  sufficed.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  written  symbols  is  only  another  name 
for  wiiting.  Again,  if  symbols  or  hierogly- 
phics were  employed  by  Proelus  on  this  oc- 
casion, they  must  have  been  very  plain  and 
direct,  speaking  at  once  to  the  eye,  or  also 
they  could  not  have  answered  the  end  for 
which  they  were  made.  If  they  were  thus 
plain  and  significant,  why  entrust  them  to 
the  hands  of  Bellerophon  himself?  Would 
he  not  have  immediately  perceived  the  snare 
that  was  laid  for  him?  But,  it  may  be  replied, 
the  tablet  was  folded.  To  this  we  rejoin  that 
the  very  foldins:  of  it  must  have  excited  the 
suspicion  of  Bellerophon,  who  would  soon 
have  been  induced  to  examine  its  contents, 
and  finding  thesymbols  there,  would  not  have 
been  the  bearer  of  the  fatal  package.  If  it 
contained  /e/<ers,  however,  no  examination  on 
his  part  would  lead  to  any  discovery,  for  these 
letters  were  most  probably  Pel.asgic,  Prcetus 
and  Jobates  being  of  Pel-sgic  origin,  while 
Bellerophon  was  descended  from  Sisyphus, 
and  of  a  different  race.  But  ihe  strongest 
argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
term  -S-i/^oifScg*  in  the  original.  This  is 
commonly  rendered  "  deadly  things."  Prcetus 
did  indeed  write  '*  deadly  things,"  and  yet 
this  is  not  all  which  the  term  in  questioaim- 
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pliej.  According  to  its  very  composition, 
(3-w«oc  and  jidti^u)  it  has  a  manifest  allusion 
to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  feelings  of  an 
individual  in  reudcrins;  him  evil  disposed  and 
hostile  towards  another.  For  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  we  refer  to  the  writings  of  Ho- 
rner himself.  Wherever  the  tera\d'ufXi<pQo^o( 
is  used  by  him,  it  carries  along  with  it  more 
or  less  of  this  peculiar  force,  and  even  wheo 
joined  by  the  poet  to  the  word  pagwaxet,  it 
means  posons  which  bereave  one  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  understanding,  and  which  conse- 
quently are  deadly.  Now  it  certHinly  wouli) 
have  been  impossible  for  Prcelu?  so  to  express 
or  arrange  his  pretended  symbols  as  to  excite 
hostile  feelings  against  Belleroplion  in  the 
breast  of  Jobates.  The  conclusion  from  all 
this  is  inevitable,  namely,  that  alphabetic 
writing  and  no  other  is  alluded  to  in  the  pas 
sage  we  have  been  considering.  If  alphabe- 
tic writing  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, what  manner  of  person  must  he  have 
been  ?  Certainly  something  more  than  hu- 
man, for  alone  and  unaided  he  composes  two 
poems  of  about  30,000  verses,  he  fixes  in 
them  the  foiindatious  of  the  language,  he  ob- 
serves with  admirable  accuracy  the  unity  of 
design,  and  all  this  by  the  aid  of  his  memory 
alone.  Does  not  the  vast  number  ofhistori 
cal  and  religious  traditions  of  which  his  poems 
are  the  depository,  the  variety  of  knowledge 
of  almost  ever}'  kind  which  they  more  or  less 
contain, the  rich  abundance  of  thought  and 
imagery  which  they  unfold,  and  on  which 
every  succeeding  age  has  drawn  for  more 
than  2000  years,  does  not  all  this  prove  that 
Homer  lived  in  an  enlightened  age  .-'  And 
yet  how  could  that  age  have  been  an  enlight- 
ened one  unless  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
alphabetic  writing-  Where  is  the  difficulty 
or  improbability  of  this  supposition,  when 
500  years  before  Homer  Cadmus  brought  let- 
ters into  Greece.'  It  may  be  stated  still 
farther  that  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  which 
forms  the  half  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  in  which  are  named  the  commanders  of 
more  than  1300  vessels,  with  their  genealo- 
gies, their  wives, their  children,  together  with 
iiiany  cities  and  countries,  mustfrom  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  have  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  thus  handed  down  to  posterity  ; 
and,  in  order  to  compose  it,  access  must  have 
Ireen  had  to  the  written  memoirs  of  families. 
This  same  catalogue  moreover  was  regarded 
as  an  historical  document  of  such  exactness 
and  accuracy,  that,  according  to  Aristotle  and 
Eustathius,  it  was  olten  quoted  iu  contro 
versies  that  arose  respecting  the  limits  and 
boundaries  of  slates.  Surely  such  deference 
never  would  have  been  paid  to  it  had  it  l)een 
handed  down  bv  oral  communication.  To 
have  been  regarded  as  authentic  and  worthy 
of  reliance  it  must  have  been  in  writing 
Thm  much  for  the  first  question  we  proposed 
to  consider.  Besides  Wood,  many  others 
have  contended  against  the  side  which  we 
have  espoused.  Wolf,  a  celebrated  German 
Critic,  published  in  1794  an  edition  of  Homer 
wifh  learned  prolegomena,  in  which  he 
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maintains  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
not  reduced  to  writing,  though  he  admits 
that  writing  was  used  in  Greece  before  the 
time  of  Homer  ;  not,  however,  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life  until  Ihe  time  of  the  Olym- 
piad?, but  only  in  inscriptions.  Of  the  same 
opinion  was  the  illustrious  Heyne.  The 
second  question  which  we  propose  to  consi- 
dpr  is  a  much  more  important  one.  Did  Ho- 
mer write  all  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  .-"  Pe- 
iMiilt  and  Hedelin  (better  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Abbe  d'Aubignac),  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  that  started  the  question 
and  maintained  the  negative.  Ihe  latter 
writer,  however,  pushed  the  matter  to  an 
absurd  extreme  in  maintaining  that  such  a 
poet  as  Homer  never  existed,  and  that  his 
name  is  merely  synonymous  with  singer.  A 
similar  hypothesis,  though  less  exaggerated, 
"as  maintained  by  an  Italian  critic,  Gian- 
Battista  Vico,  who  borrowed  the  idea  from 
the  learned  Bentley.  The  most  powerful  ad- 
vocate, however,  for  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  Wolf,  who  endeavours 
with  rare  and  singular  erudition  in  his  pro- 
legomena to  Homer,  to  prove  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  should  be  regarded  as  two  col- 
lections of  poerns  by  various  authors,  and 
that  only  a  part  of  each  belong  to  Homer 
himself.  He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  im- 
probability of  a  single  poet's  ever  having  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  two  poems  of  such  great 
length,  when  the  common  mode  ot  reciting 
poetical  productions  in  those  days, namely,  by 
detached  portions,  must  have  caused  him  to 
foresee  that  these  two  poems  could  never  be 
chanted  each  from  beginning  to  end  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  He  endeavours  likewise 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  executing  so 
vast  a  plan  without  the  aid  of  writing  ;  but 
this  argument,  after  what  has  been  advanced 
above,  must  be  regarded  as  untenable.  The 
hypothesis  of  Wolf,  however,  relies  chiefly 
lor  support  and  confirmation  upon  the  discre- 
pancies which  the  German  critic  thinks 
he  discovers  between  various  parts  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odysey.  He  calls  in  historical 
facts  to  the  aid  of  this  last  position.  The 
poems  of  Homer,  brought  into  Greece  by 
Lycurgus,  were  chanted  in  the  latter  country 
by  rhapsodists,  who  wandered  over  the  face 
of  the  land  reciting,  wherever  they  stopped, 
detached    portions  of  these   poems,  and  this 

pecies  of  division  had  no  analogy  with  that 
which  we  at  present  know.  The  rhapsodists 
were  accustomed  to  select  certain  parts 
which  formed  a  complete  action,  and  recite 
these  by  themselves;  as,  for  example,  "  The 
p(  stilence  of  the  Grecian  Camp, '  "  The 
dream  of  Agamemnon,"  &c.     Under  the  Pi- 

stratidsc,  all  these  scattered  fragments  were 
I  ollected  together  and  united  into  two  great 
poems.  Such  at  least  is  the  assertion  of  Ci- 
cero, although  R.  P.  Knight  remarks  that 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, who  have  so  often  spoken  both  of  Ho- 
n.er  as  well  as  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons, 
:ire  entirely  silent  on  this  head.  It  is  main- 
tained, moreover,  that  from  time  to  time 
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these  poems  we  retoucheJ,  arranged,  added 
to,  and  coatiuued,  by  the  Diasceuastae,  who 
obtained  their  name  trom  their  employmeni; 
and  tiiat  it  was  finally  owing  to  the  care  ol 
the  Alexandrian  grammarians  \n  the  thiru 
and  lourlh  centuries  A.  C.  that  the  poems  m 
question  owed  the  form  they  at  present  pos- 
sess Such  IS  a  briel  outline  ol  the  theory 
of  Wolf.  He  is  opposs^d,  however,  by  nume 
rous  aulhuntiea,  both  imcient  and  moderii, 
and  lu  particular  by  the  well  known  re  ark 
of  Anstolle  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyss  y  are 
complete  models  of  unity  of  design,  as  far  a? 
this  could  nave  been  effected.  The  chief 
opponent  of  Wolf  has  been  the  Baron  di 
Sante-Croix.  According  to  this  writer,  if 
there  were  the  least  louudaiion  lor  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Wolf,  we  should  ceriamly  not  fin  J 
Lycurgus,  Fisistratus,  and  his  son  Hippar- 
chus,  ascribing  entire  poems  to  H"mer 
when  others  had  been  the  authors  ol  them. 
They  were  undoubtedly  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  these  matters  than  even  the  most 
sagacious  critic  of  modern  times,  and  stippob- 
ing,  after  all,  that  they  were  decened,  is  it 
likely  that  Aristotle,  Crates,  Aristofihanes, 
Anstarchus,  Lougmu^,  lu  a  word  the  most  ce- 
lebrated critics  of  antiquity,  would  fall  into 
the  same  error  How  could  the  Iliad  have 
been  written  by  many  hands  and  yet  the 
unity  of  the  whole  poem  so  admirably  pre- 
served? And  what  must  have  been  the  fer- 
tility of  tai&at  in  that  early  age,  when  maijy 
poets  could  be  louud  to  bear  each  his  part  in 
the  composition  ol  a  work  which  has  baffle  i 
the  imitdtion  as  much  as  it  has  excited  the 
admiration  and  surprise  of  every  succeeding 
age?  li  we  reject,  however,  the  hypothesis 
of  VVoll,  another  remains  which  carries  with 
it  a  more  plau=ible  appearance.  Eustathius 
informs  us  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  doubts  existed  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  last  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey and  a  part  of  the  preceding  one.  T  ,15 
grammarian  believ:.-d  that  the  Odyssey  ended 
with  the  296th  verse  of  the  23d  Book,  and 
that  all  which  followed  was  by  «  strange 
hand-  His  reason  undoubtedly  was  because 
this  last  appeared  unworthy  of  the  poet. 
Thus,  some  good  manuscripts  have  a  mark 
at  this  part  of  the  poem,  indicating  that  what 
follows  does  not  belong  to  the  Odyesey.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  very  strco^ 
grounds  for  admitting  this  hypothesis.  The 
fable  of  the  Odyssey  ends,  in  fact,  at  the  .mo- 
ment when  Ulysses  regains  possession  of  his 
palace  and  wile,  and  eujoys  repose  from  his 
labours.  The  verses  which  precede  the  296;  !i 
terminate  the  poem,  moreover,  by  one  of 
those  melancholy  reflections,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  critics,  ought  to  be  fonud  at  the 
end  of  Epopees,  in  order  to  leave  in  the 
breast  of  the  reader  a  feeHng  of  sadness. 
But  of  all  hypotheses  the  boldest  is  that  of 
Bryant.  VI.  Lecheval  er  having  published 
his  "  Researches  on  the  situation  of  ancient 
Troy,  and  on  (he  scene  of  the  Iliad  in  gene- 
ral," the  learned  English  scholar  favoured 
the   world  with  his  "  Essay  ooncerning  the 


war  of  Troy  and  the  expedition  of  the  Gre~ 
I'lans,  described  by  Homer,"  in  which  he 
uiaintained  the  singular  theory  that  TroT/  ne- 
itr  erist'd,  and  that  the  expedition  of  the 
.reeks  against  that  city  is  a  mert- fable.  This 
Hypothesis  has  fallen  into  well  merited  obli- 
\  loij.  The  system  ot  Wolf,  already  shaken 
'ty  the  arguments  of  Sainte-Croix,  has  found 
still  more  lormidable  antagonists  in  two  of 
the  countrymen  of  Bryant.  One  of  these,  j 
Kichard  Pa\  Uf  Knight,  in  his  learned  prole-  '* 
gomena  to  Homer,  ap,ears  to  us  to  have  set 
the  question  entirely  at  rest.  The  other, 
Granville  Peun,  undertakes  to  establish  the 
unity  of  design  in  the  Iliad,  a  ground  which 
even  Knight  himself  had  abandone  '  as  un- 
tenable. I'he  reader  is  referred  to  his  "  Ex- 
amination of  the  primary  argument  of  the 
Iliad,'  in  which  he  will  find  it  ably  main- 
tained that  the  poem  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  that  its  primary  and  governing 
argument  is  "the  sure  and  irresistible  power 
01  the  divine  will-  exemplified  in  the  death 
aud  burial  of  Hector,  by  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  Achilles,  as  the  immediate  prelimi- 
nary to  the  destruction  of  Troy. "J  The 
best  editions  ol  Homer's  iliad  and  Odys- 
sey may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  Barnes,  2 
vols.  4to.  C-.mtab.  I7ll  ;  that  of  Glasgow,  2 
vols.  fol.  1758  ;  that  of  Berglerus,  2  vols. 
l2mo.  Am.-t  1707  ;  that  of  Dr.  Clarke  of  the 
Iliad,  2  vols.  4to.  1729,  and  of  the  Odyssey, 
1740;  and  thatof  Uxford,5  vols.  8vo.  I780.coa- 
taining  the  scholia,  hymns,  and  an  index. 
[Decidedly  the  best  edition  of  the  Iliad, 
Dowevei,  is  that  of  Heyne,  in  B  vols.  8vo, 
Li|)S.  el  Lond.  1802,  aud  the  next  to  it  are 
that  ol  Wolf,  Lips.  1804-7,  4  vols.  8vo.  and 
that  ol  Viiloison,  Veuet.  1788,  fol.  An  edi- 
tion ol  the  Odyssey,  which  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  one,  is  now  publishing  in  Germany, 
edited  by  Dr.  Crusiu?.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  53. 
—  i  heocni.  tij. — Anslot.  Poet. — Slrab. — 
IHo.  Chrtjs.  33.  Orat.—Paus.  2,  9,  10.— He- 
liodor.S.'. — ^lian.  V.  U.  ]3.—  Fal.  Max.  S, 
c.  ry.—quiulil   1,  8,  10,  n.—Paltrc.  1,  c.  5. 

— iJionys.  Hal. — Plul.  in  Jilex.  &c. One 

oi  the  Gr^ek  poets    allei!  Pleiade.s,   born   at 
H.erapolis,  B.  C.263.  Hv  wrote  45  tragedies, 

ab  losi. i  here  were  seven  other  poets   of 

inferior  Qot<s  who  bore  the  name  of  Homer. 

[HoMCiNAUA,  a  stiong  fortress  of  Cilicia 
Trachea  on  the  confines  of  Isauria.  This 
place  Mannert  makes  to  belong  to  Pisidia. 
I'he  Homonadenses  were  a  wild  ami  plun- 
dering peo[)le,  and  greatly  infested  the  neigh- 
bour.ng  country.  They  weresubJued,  how- 
ever, by  he  Roman  commander  Qu.ri  us, 
who  blocked  up  the  passages  of  the  mountains 
aud  reduced  them  by  famine.  It  is  now  Er- 
nif  ak,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cas- 
tle hewn  out  of  a  rock.] 

Honor  a  virtue  worshipped  at  Rome. 
H'  r  first  tfmple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Afri- 
o  nus.  and  another  was  afterwards  built  by 
Claud.  Marcellus.  [The  temples  of  Honour 
are  said  to  have  had  no  entrance  but  through 
the  temple  of  Virtue,  in  order  to  teach  men 
that  true  honour  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  ' 
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the  practice  of  virtue]     Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  2, 
o.  23. 

lIoNoiiius,  [a  Roman  emperor  of  the  west, 
fcccond  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  the  west  as  Arcadiu? 
his  brother  to  that  of  the  east.  The  govern- 
ment, during  his  minority,  was  placed  in  the 
liiiQi-ls  of  the  illustrious  general  Stilicho. 
wliose  daughter  he  married  ia  308.  As  his 
character  opened  he  a[)peared  ill  adapted  to 
his  high  station,  addicted  to  puerile  amuse- 
ineuts,  an  '.  void  of  talents.  The  revolt  ol 
the  Gotli?  and  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  A!a- 
ric  so  alarmed  him  that  he  fled  to  Lig  la, 
and  was  for  a  time  besieged  in  a  town  there 
by  the  Goths.  Stilicho  came  to  his  relief, 
and  by  the  defeat  of  Alaric,  also  freed  Italy 
fr  :m  present  danger.  After  this  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Ravenna,  and  was  completely 
governed  by  his  ministers.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.]  Under 
him  and  his  brother  the  Roman  power  was 
divided  into  two  different  empires.  The 
successors  of  H-  norius,  who  fixed  their  re- 
sidence at  Rome,  were  called  the  emperors 
of  the  west,  and  the  successors  of  Arcadius, 
who  sat  ou  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  empe 
rors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire!  This 
division  of  power  j  roved  fatal  to  both  em- 
pires, and  they  soon  looked  upon  one  another 
with  indiff;rencc,  contempt,  and  jealousy. 

HoRAPOLLO,  orHorus  Apollo,  [a  gramma- 
rian of  Egypt,  who  taught  first  at  Alexan- 
dria ctnd  afterwards  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius.  There  remain  of  his 
writings  two  books  on  the  Egyptian  Hiero 
glyphics,  printed  by  Aldus  in  Greek  ii 
1503.  They  were  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin,  and  several  times  re-printed.  The 
best  edition  is.  that  of  De  Pauw,  Traj.  ad 
Rhsn.  1727.] 

HoB^,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis^  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eu  • 
nomia,  Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the 
same  as  the  seasons  who  presided  over  the 
spring,  sunmer,  and  winter,  and  were  re- 
preseu'ed  by  the  poets  as  opening  the  gates 
of  heaven  and  of  Olympus.  Homer-  II.  5, 
v.  749.— Pawf.  5.  c.  \].— Hesiod.  Theog.v. 
902 

HoR.\TiA,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed 
by  h~r  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the 
Cunatn.     Ci.c.  de  l/iv.  2,  c,  W. 

HoKATJUS    CocLES.     vtd.    Cocles. Q. 

Flaccus,  a  eel'  braled  putt,  born  at  Venusia. 
His  father  was  a  treedman,  and  though  po(.r 
in  nis  circumstances,  he  liberally  educated  his 
son.and  sent  him  to  learn  philosophy  at  Athens, 
aftor  he  had  received  the  lessons  of  the  best 
masters  at  Rome.  Horace  followed  Brutus 
from  Athens,  and  the  timidity  which  he  be- 
trayed at  the  battle  of  Philippi  so  effectually 
discouraged  him,  that  he  forever  abandoned 
the  profession  ol  arms  ;  and  at  his  return  to 
Rome,  ap[)lied  himself  to  cultivate  poetry. 
His  rising  talents  claimed  the  attention  of 
Virgil  and  Varius,  who  recommended  him  to 
the  care  of  Maecenas  and  Augustus,  the  most 
358 


celebrated  patrons  of  literature.  Under  the 
fostering  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  of  his 
minister,  Horace  gave  himself  up  to  indolence 
and  refined  pleasure.  He  was  a  follower  of 
Epicurus,  and,  while  he  liberally  indulged  his 
appetites,  he  neglected  the  calls  of  ambition, 
and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away 
Viy  the  tide  of  popularity  or  public  employ- 
ments. He  even  refused  to  become  secre- 
tary of  Augustus,  and  the  emperor  was  not 
offended  at  his  refusal.  He  lived  at  the  talile 
of  his  illustrious  patrons  as  if  he  were  in  his 
own  house  ;  and  Augustus, while  sitting  at  his 
meals  with  Virgil  at  his  right  hand  and 
Horace  at  his  left,  often  ridiculed  the  short 
breath  of  the  former,  and  the  watery  eyes  of 
the  latter,  by  obsernng  that  he  sat  between 
tears  and  sighs.  Ego  sum  inter  suspiria  fy  la- 
crymas.  Horace  was  warm  in  his  friendship, 
and,  if  ever  any  ill-judged  reflection  had  caus- 
ed offence,  the  poet  immediately  made  every 
concession  which  could  effect  a  reconcilation, 
and  not  destroy  the  good  purposes  of  friendly 
society.  Horace  died  in  the  57th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C  8.  His  gaiety  was  suitable  to  the 
liveliness  and  dissipation  of  a  court :  and  his 
familiar  intimacy  with  iVIsecenas  has  induced 
some  to  believe  that  the  death  of  Horace  was 
violent,  and  that  he  hastened  himself  out  of  the 
world  to  accompany  his  friend.  The  I7th  ode 
of  his  second  book,  which  was  written  during 
the  first  illness  of  Maecenas,  is  too  serious  to 
be  considered  as  a  poetical  rhapsody  or  un- 
meaning effusion  ;  and,  indeed  the  poet  sur- 
vived the  patron  only  three  weeks,  and  order- 
ed his  bones  to  be  buried  near  those  of  his 
friend.  He  left  all  hispossessions  to  Augustus. 
The  poetry  of  Horace,  so  much  commended 
for  its  elegance  and  sweetness,  is  deservedly 
censured  for  the  licentious  expressions  and 
indelicate  thoughts  which  he  too  frequently 
introduces.  In  his  odes  he  has  imitated 
Pindar  and  Anacreon  ;  and  if  he  has  confessed 
himself  to  be  inferior  to  the  former,  he  has 
shown  that  he  bears  the  palm  over  the  latter, 
by  his  more  ingenious  and  refined  sentiments, 
by  the  ease  and  melody  of  his  expressions, 
and  by  the  pleasing  variety  of  his  numbers. 
In  his  satires  and  epistles,  Horace  displays 
much  wit,  and  much  satirical  humour, 
without  much  poetry  ;  and  his  style,  sim- 
ple and  unadorned,  differs  little  from  pro- 
saical  composition.  In  his  art  of  poetry 
he  has  shown  much  taste  and  judgment, 
and  has  rendered  in  Latin  hexameters, 
what  Aristotle  had,  some  ages  before,  de- 
livered to  his  p>upils  in  Greek  prose  ;  the  poet 
gives  judicious  rules  and  useful  precepts  to  the 
most  powerful  and  opulent  citizens  of  Rome, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  enjoyment, 
wished  to  cultivate  poetry  and  court  the 
muses.  \yid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  The 
best  editions  of  Horace  will  be  fo'und  to 
be  that  of  Basil,  fol.  1580,  illustrated  by 
eighty  commentators,  and  that  of  Baxter, 
improved  by  Gesner,  and  after  him  by  Zeu- 
nius,  L/pj.  1815,  in  8%'o.  A  new  edition  of 
this  last  appeared  in  1822,  from  the  Leipsic 
press,  edited  by  Bothe,  which  is  in  many  res- 
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pects  superior  to  the  old  one.     |^Tbe  edition 
ofDoering,Qotha,  1824,  is,  however,  decided- 
ly the  best.     It  was  reprinted  at  (Glasgow  in 
1826,  in  one  vol.  8vo.     Much  discussion  has 
been  elicited  by  the  composition  of  Horace 
which  is  commonly  styled  his"  jlri  of  Poetrij-" 
QaintiliaQ  cites  it  by  this  title,  and   he  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  ancient  grammarian? 
and  scholiasts;  but    this  circumstance  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  Horace  himself 
gave  it  the  name.     It  is  well  known  how  lit- 
tle the  ancients  cared  for  exactness  in  cita- 
tions of  this  nature,  which  they  regarded  as 
of  not  the  least  importance.     The  opinions  of 
commentators  on  the  object  which   Horace 
had  proposed  to  himself  in  publishing  this 
work,  may  be   arranged  into   three  classes 
The  ancient  grammarians  and  the  first  editors 
of  the  poet,  believed  it  to  have  been  the  in' 
tention  of  Horace  not  to  give  a  complete  the 
ory  of  the  poetic  art,  but  merely  some  detai.h 
ed  precepts  in  relation  to  it.     The  scholiast; 
Acron  and  Porphyri.n  divided  the  poem  into 
rules  or  sections,  confessing  at  the  same  time 
that  these  divisions  were  defective  as  regard 
ed  connection  with  each  oth'-r.     Lambinus, 
Julius  Caesar,  Scaliger,  and  Gerard  Vossiu* 
were  of  the  same  opinion.     Daniel  Heinsius 
and   the   President   Bouhier  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  Horace  to  give  an 
abridgment  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  that 
the  confusion  which  exists  in  his  poem  has 
been  caused  by  the  copyists.     They  have  re- 
sorted  consequently  to  various  transpositions 
in  order  to  bring  back  the  poem  to  its  original 
state.    Dacier  believed  that  the    work  wa? 
left  unfinished  ;  while    Hardouin,  faithful  to 
his  general  system,  will   not  have  Horace  to 
be  the  author  of  it.     A  second  class  of  com- 
mentators, on  the  other  hand,  perceive  in  this 
poem  a  complete  theory  of  the  poetic  art ,  as 
well  as  the  most  perfect   union   between  its 
several   component   parts.     Among   the   de- 
fenders of  this  opinion,    the    ablest  and  most 
judicious  is  Regelsberger,  who  published,  in 
1797,   a    German   translation   of  the    work 
A  third  class  of  commentators  is  composed  of 
those  who,  acknowledging  in   the  work  nei  ■ 
ther  plan  nor  unity,  still  suppose  that  there 
lies  hid  under  it   a   particular  intention,  and 
that  the  object  of  it  is  restrained  to  some  spe- 
cial idea.     Baxter  was  the  first  who  suspect- 
ed that  the  poem  in  question  was  a  satire  di- 
rected  against   the   Roman  stage.     His  idea 
was  developed  and  enlarged  upon  by  Hurd, 
in  his  learned  commentary,  and  also  by  San- 
adon,  who  states  that  Horace  expresses  in  this 
production  the  indignation  with  which  cer- 
tain bad   poets  of  the  day  had  inspired  him 
It  has  likev/ise  been  adopted  by  En<'-el,  a  Ger  • 
man  critic,  who  believes   the  particular  end 
of  the  poem   to  have  been  a  criticism  of  the 
poets  and  pretended  connoisseurs  of  the  day 
in  general,  and  of  the  dramatic  writers  in  par- 
ticular.    This  hypothesis  has  been  developed 
and  modified  with  rare  erudition,  by  Wieland. 
He  is  perhaps  the   first  who  divined  the  true 
relation  which  existed  between  the  object  of 
the  poem  and  the  young  Piso,  to  whom  it  is 


addressed.     According  to   him,  it  is  a  siaijile 
epistle,  in  which  the  poet,  urged  on  perhaps 
in  private  by   the    request  of  a  father   wli  > 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  direction  which  tlic; 
studies  of  his  son,  destined  for  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer, had  assumed,  by   his  passing  rapidly  in 
i4*ccession   from  one   object   to  another,  dis- 
plays to  tile  youDi;  man's  view  the  dilficulties 
of    poetry  and   the    dangers  resultitii;   from 
givi  ig  ourselves   up  to  its  cultivation,  unless 
we  are  directly  qualified   for  the  la^k.     <Jol- 
raan,  who   published  in   1783,  in  London,  an 
edition  of  this  poem,  accompanied  wit:i  notes, 
adopts  the  hypothesis    o!  Wi':lr;':(.l.     H<'  ad- 
mits  at  the   same  time  that  the  b'.  ntof  the 
young  Piso's  mind  carried  him  towards  dra- 
.natic  poetry.     Ast,  a    German  scholar,   has 
advanced   a  third   hypothesis.     He  believes 
that  Horace  in   composing  this   piece  had  in 
view  the  Phifidrus  of  Plato,  and    that,  as    in 
this  dialogue  the  philosopher  ridicules    the 
rhetoricians,  so  Huiacf  wished  to   indulge  in 
raillery   at  the  worthless  poe'.s  of  his  time. 
Fiiially,  de  Bosch,  in  his  notes  to  the  Antho- 
logy, supposes  thai  the  poem  was  not  actually 
Hj:Jre«sed  to  li  Piso,  but   that   the  poet  made 
use  of  this  name  by   way  of   pro.-opopeia.] 
Suet,  in  Jug.— Ovid.  Trist-  4,  el.  10,  v.  49, 
iliree  l)rave  Romans,  born  at  the  same 
birth,  who  fought  against  the  three  Cunatii, 
about  667  years  before   Christ.     This   <  ele- 
hrated  fight  took  place   between    the  hostile 
camps  of  the  people  of  Alba  and  Rome,  and 
on  their  success  depended  the  victory.   In  the 
first   attack  two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed, 
and    the   only  surviving  brother,  by  joining 
artifice  to   valour,   obtained  an   honourable 
iri'phy:  by    pretending  to  fly  from  the  field 
of  baitle,  he  easily  separated  his  antagonists, 
and,  in   attacking  them  one  by  one,  he  was 
enabled  to  conquer  them  all.     As  he  return- 
ed victorious  to  Rome,  his   sister  reproached 
h.im    with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
to   whom   she    was   promised    in   marriage, 
H<'  was    incensed  at   the   rebuke,  and  kiUed 
his  sister."    This  violence    raised  the  indigna- 
tion of  the   people;  he  was  tried  and   capi- 
tally  condemnctl.       Plis   eminent    services, 
however,  pleaded   in    his  favour;  the    sen- 
tence of  death   was  exchanged   for   a    more 
moderate  but  more  ignominious  punishment, 
and    he   was    only  compelled    to   pas?  under 
the  yoke.     A  trophy  was   raised  in   the  Ro- 
man Torum,  on  which  he  suspended  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  Cariatii.     Cic.  de  Invent. 

2,  c.  26— Lie.  1,   c.24,Sic.—  Dioni,s.Hul. 

3,  c.  3. A   Roman  consul,  who  defeated 

the    Sabines. A   consul,   who    dedicated 

the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremony  he  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  sa- 
cred character  he  then  bore  for  the  feelings  of 
a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedication  after 
ordering  the  body  to  be  buried.     Lie.  2. 

HoRMiSDAS,  [or  Hormouz,  a  king  of  Per- 
sia who  succeeded  to  the  throne  ia  the  year 
579  of  the  Christian  era,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Chosroes  the  Great.  While  directed 
bv  prudent  counsellors  he  governed  wiselv. 
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but  when  left  to  himself  became  a  cruel  ty 
rant.  He  was  desposed  and  put  to  deatli  b\ 
his  subjects.] 

HoRESTi,  [a  people  of  Scotland,  mention 
ed  by  Tacitus.  la  Agricola'stime,  they  see  i 
to  have  been  the  inhabilaats  of  what  is  now 
Angus.  They  were  probably  mcorpora:e  ! 
with,  or  subdued  by,  the  Vaco  tiag^i,  before 
Ptolemy  wrote  his  geography.  Maaaert  lo- 
cates Ihem  near  the  Firth  of  Taj^.]  Tacit 
Ag.  38 

HoRTENSiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  the  orator  Hv>rtensius,  whose  elo- 
quence she  had  inherited  in  the  most  emineiii 
degree.  When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged 
14,000  women  to  give  upon  oath  an  account 
of  their  possessions,  to  defray  the  expense- 
of  the  state,  Hortensia  undertook  to  plead 
their  cause,  and  was  so  successful  in  her  at- 
tempt, that  1000  of  her  femae  fellow  suffer- 
ers escaped  from  the  avarine  of  the  triumvir 
ate.  [The  harangue  she  delivered  on  thi- 
occasiou  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Quintiliao, 
■who  speaks  of  it  with  applause.  ]  P'al.  Max 
8,  c.  3. 

HoRTENStALEX,by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  C  887.  It  ordered  the  whole, 
body  of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicii 
obedience  to  [the  piebiscita, or  laws  enacted  by 
the  com  nous  at  the  Comitia  Tributa.J  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had 
claimed  an  absolute  exemption. [An- 
other, that  the  nundinae,  or  market-day-, 
which  used  to  be  held  as  feriae,  or  holy  days, 
should  be/ai/t  or  court  days;  in  ord-r  that  thp 
country  people,  who  came  to  town  for  mar- 
ket, might  then  gel  their  law-suils  determin 
ed.] 

HoRTA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  whti 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronised  all  ex 
hortations  to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds. 
She  is  the  same  asHersilia  [Her  temple  was 
never  shut,  to  admo!jish  the  young  that  they 
should  always  be  disposed,  with  particular  vi- 
gilance, to  watch  over  themselves  as  regards 
the  practice  of  virtue.] 

Q.  Hortensius,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
begaii  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  Roman  f 'rum,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
[He  was  born  of  a  plebeian  family  A,  U.  640, 
eight  years  before  Cicero.  He  served  at  firs; 
as  a  common  soldier,  uid  alter  wards  as  mili- 
tary tribune  in  the  social  war.  In  the  con 
test  between  iMarius  and  Sylla  he  remainc  i 
neuter,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty  questor- 
established  by  Sylla  A.  U.  674.  He  afler- 
wards  obtaiified  in  succession  the  offices  T 
asdile,  praetor,  and  consul,  the  last  of  these  A. 
U.  685.  As  an  orator  he  for  a  long  time  ba- 
lanced the  reputation  of  Cicero,  but,  as  his 
orations  are  lost,  we  can  only  judge  of  him 
by  the  account  which  his  rival  gives  of  hn 
abilities.  "  Nature  had  given  him,"  says  Ci- 
cero in  his  Brutus,  (c.  88,)  "  so  happy  a  me 
mory  that  he  never  had  need  of  committing 
to  writing  any  discourse  which  he  had  me- 
ditated, while  after  his  opponent  had  finish- 
ed speakin:^,  he  could  recall  word  by  word,! 
not  onlv  what  the  other  had  said,  butalsothe! 
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authorities  which  had  been  cited  against  him- 
elf.  His  industry  was  indefatigable  He 
ever  let  a  day  pass  without  speaking  in  the 
orum,  or  preparing  himself  to  appear  on  the 
morrow  ;  oftentimes  he  did  both.  He  ex- 
•elled  particularly  in  the  art  of  dividing  his 
-abject,  and  in  then  reuniting  it  in  aluminous 
rnanuer,  calling  in  at  the  same  time  even 
-ome  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged 
'Sfaiust  him.  His  diction  was  noble,  elegant, 
iind  rich,  his  voice  strong  and  pleasing,  his 
gestures  carefully  studied.  Thus  far  Cicero's 
account  of  him.  It  is  very  probable  that 
much  of  his  reputation  was  owing  to  the  im- 
;)')sing  nature  of  his  forensic  displays,  since 
Cicero  himself  confesses  that  his  orations 
when  read  were  inferior  to  what  they  ap- 
peared when  spoken,  and  Quintilian  consi- 
ders the  praise  which  Cicero  has  bestowed 
upon  them  as  greatly  exceeding  the  true  li- 
Tiit.  It  is  very  creditable  to  both  Cicero 
and  Hortensius  that  ^hey  became  eventual- 
ly and  continued  very  warm  friends.]  H  >r- 
lensius  was  very  rich,  and  not  less  than 
10,000  casks  of  Arwisian  wine  were  found 
111  his  cellar  after  his  death.  He  had  writ- 
ten piece-  of  amorous  poetry,  and  annals,  all 
lost.     Cic.  in  Brut,  ad  Attic,  de  Oral.  &c. — 

P^arro  de'R.  R    3,  c.   >. [A  friend  of  Ca- 

lo  Uticensis.   vid.   Cato.] A  Romanl  who 

first   introduced   the   eating  of   peacocks   at 
-ome.     This  was  at  the  feast  he  gave  when 
he  w,is  created  augur. 

HoRus.  a  son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deities  of 
I  lie  Egyptians. 

HospiiALis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among 
t'le  Romans,  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

HosTiLiA,  [a  village  on  the  Padus  or  Po, 
now  Ostigha,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cremona. 
facil.  Ann.  2,  c.  40  — Phn.  21,  c.  12. 

HosTius  HosTiLius,  a  warlike  Roman, 
presented  with  a  crowu  of  boughs  by  Romu- 
lus for  his  intrepid  behaviour  in  battle.  Di' 

onys  H%1. A    Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  J- 

Caesar,  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  wars  ot 
Istria.     Macfob.  Sat.  6,  c.  3  and  5. 

HuNNi,  [one  of  the  northern  nations,v'hich, 
inder  their  king  Attila,  committed  dreadful 
avages  in  the  Roman  empire.  They  seem 
111  have  been  of  Tartar  origin,  and  their  an- 
cient, perhaps  their  original  seat,  was  im- 
mediately on  the  north  side  of  the  great  wall 
of  China.  After  this  empire  had  long  been 
xposed  to  their  inroads,  they  were  driven 
from  their  c>untry  by  other  Tartar  nations, 
ind  mov'ng  on  to  the  west,  fiist  made  the 
Goths  and  then  the  Romans  feel  their  snvags 
lury.  Their  empire  ended  with  Attila.  la 
the  year  888.  they  had  obtained  a  settlement 
n  Pannoiiia,  to  which  country  they  gave  the 
name  of  H'ingary.  Some  authors  state  that 
the  nice  of  the  ancient  Huns  were  all  cut  off 
in  the  long  war  waged  against  them  by  Char- 
lemagne, and  that  the  country  was  after- 
wards peopled  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
to  whom  the  present  Hungarians  owe  their 
origin.] 

Hyacinthia,  an  annual  solemnity  at 
.'^mvclKinLaconia.ia  honour  of  HyScinthu'; 
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and  Apollo.  Itcoutiniied  for  three  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  grief  of  the  people  was  so 
great  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  they 
did  not  adorn  their  hair  with  garlands  during 
their  festivals, nor  eat  bread,  butfed  only  upon 
sweetmeats.  They  did  not  even  singpjeansin 
honour  of  Apollo,  or  observe  any  of  the  so- 
lemnities which  were  usual  at  other  sacrifices. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  there  were 
a  number  of  different  exhibitions.  Youths, 
with  their  garments  girt  about  them,  enter- 
tained the  spectators,  by  playing  sometimes 
upda  the  flute  or  upon  the  harp,  and  by  sing- 
ing anapajstic  songs,  in  loud-echoing  voices, 
ia  honour  of  Apollo.  Others  passed  across 
the  theatre  mounted  upon  horses  richly  adorn- 
ed, and  at  the  same  time,  choirs  of  young  men 
came  upon  the  stage  singing  their  uncouth 
rustic  songs, and  accompanied  by  persons  who 
danced  at  the  sound  of  vocal  and  instrument- 
al music,  according  to  the  ancient  custom. 
Some  virgins  were  also  introduced  in  chariots 
of  wood,  covered  at  tlie  top,  and  magnificent- 
ly adorned.  Others  appear  in  race  chariots. 
The  city  began  then  to  be  filled  with  joy,  an 
immense  number  of  victims  were  offered  on 
the  altars  of  Apollo,  and  the  votaries  libe- 
rally entertained  their  friends  and  slaves. 
During  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all 
were  eager  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and 
the  city  was  almost  desolate,  and  without  in- 
habitants. .^Ihen.  4.— Ovid.  Md.  10,  v.  219- 
—Pans.  3,  c.  J  and  19. 

Hyacinthus,  a  son  of  Amyclas  and  Dio- 
mede,  greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephy- 
rus.  Fie  returned  the  former's  love;  and 
Zephyrus,  incensed  at  his  coldness  and  indif- 
ference, resolved  to  punish  his  rival.  As 
Apollo,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  Hyacinthus,  once  played  at  quoit  with 
his  pupil,  Zephyrus  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon 
as  it  wa«  thrown  by  Apollo  upon  the  head  of 
Hyacinthus,  and  he  was  killed  with  the  blow. 
Apollo  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of 
Hyacinthus,  that  he  changed  his  blood  into  a 
flower,  which  bore  his  name,  and  placed  his 
body  among  the  constellations.  The  Spar- 
tans also  established  yearly  festivals  in  hon 
our  of  the  nephew  of  their  king,  \vid-  Hy- 
acinthia.]  Pa«s.  3,  c.  \9.— Ovid. Mel.  19,  v. 
185,  Szr^.—Jpollod.  3,  &c. 

Hyades,  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Mauritania,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been 
killed  by  a  lioness,  that  they  pined  away  an' 
died.  They  became  stars  after  death,  an  ' 
were  placed  [on  the  head  of]  Taurus,  one  of 
the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They  received 
the  name  of  Hyades  from  their  brother  Hyas . 
Their  names  are  Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora, 
Coronis,  and  Polyxo.  To  these  some  have 
added  Thione  and  Prodice,  and  they  maintain 
ed,  thai  they  were  daughters  of  Hyras  and 
^thra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Euripides  calls 
them  daughters  of  Erectheus.  The  ancients 
supposed  that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Hyades  was  always  attended  with  much  rain, 
■whence  the  name  (impluo.)  [Hence  Horace 
(Od.  1,  2,  14,)  calls  them  tristes  Hpadas,  the 
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rainy  Hyades.  The  Latins  called  them  also 
Suculce,  swine,  "  because,"  it  is  said,  "  the 
continual  rain  which  they  cause,  makes  the 
roads  so  miry  that  they  seem  to  delight  in  dirt 
like  swine."  It  isbettertosay  at  once  that  the 
Roman  name  was  founded  upon  an  ignorance 
of  the  true  derivation  of  the  term  Hyades,  as 
if  it  came  ctyro  tuv  Cotv  from  sivine,  and  not 
from  vuv,  to  rain.]  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  163. — 
Hi/sin.  fab.  182. — Eurip.  in  Ion. 

Hyampolis,  a  city  of  Phocis,  on  the  Ce- 
phisus,  founded  by  the  Hyanthes.  Herodol.d. 
Hyanthes,  [the  name  of  an  ancient  people 
of  Boeotia,  who  succeeded  the  Ectenes  in  the 
possession  of  that  country  when  the  latter 
were  exterminated  by  a  plague.]  Cadmus 
is  sometimes  called  ilijanttmis,  because  he  is 
king  of  Boeotia.  Ovcd.  Met.  3,  v.  147. 
Hyantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 
Hyas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Rlauritania,  by 
iEthra.  His  extreme  fondness  for  shooting 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  in  his  attempts  to 
rob  a  lioness  of  her  whelps  he  was  killed  by 
the  enraged  animal.  Some  say  that  he  died 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  'that  he 
was  killed  by  r.  wild  boar.  His  sifters  mourn- 
ed his  death  with  such  constant  lamentations, 
that  Jupiter,  in  compassion  of  their  sorrow, 
changed  them  into  stars.  [vid.  Hyades. 1 
Hygin.  fab.  \92—Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  170. 

Hybi,a,  [the  name  of  three  towns  in  Sicily  : 
FI ybla  major.,  minor,  and  parva.  The  first  was 
situate  near  the  south  of  IVIount  jEtna,  on  a 
idl  of  the  same  name  with  the  city  ;  near  it 
ran  the  river  Simcethus.  This  was  the  Hy- 
l)la  so  famous  in   antiquity  for  its  honey  and 

J  ees. ^The  second  place  was  called  also  Fle- 

rffia  ;  it  was  situate  in  the  southern  part  of 
Sicily,  and  is  placed  in  the  itinerary  of  An- 
tonine,  on  the  route  from  Agrigcntum  to  Sy- 
racuse.    On  D'Anville's   map  it   is   north  of 

Camerina.     This  is  now  Calata  Girone. 

The  last  place  was  a  maritime  one  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  below  Syracuse.  It 
was  also  denominated  Galaotis,  butmore  fre- 
quently Megara,  whence  the  gulf  to  the 
south  of  it  was  called  Megarensis  sinus.] 
Pans.  5,  c.  23.—Strab.  Q.—Mda,  2,  c.  7.— 
Cic.  Verr.  3,  c,  43, 1.  5,  c.  25.— HI.  !4,  v.  26. 
—Slat.  14,  v.  201. 

Hydarnes,  one  of  the  seven  i'Oble  Per- 
sians who  conspired  to  destroy  the  usurper 
Smerdis,  &c.  Herodot.  3  ^nd  6. — Slrab.  11. 
Hyda=pes,  [a  river  of  India,  ami  one  of 
the  tr  b  taries  of  the  Indus.  D'Anville 
makes  it  to  be  the  modern  Shautrou,  Man- 
uert,  however,  decides  in  favour  of  the  Be- 
hut.  Alexander  crossed  this  river  to  give 
battle  to  Porus.] 

Hydra,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  in- 
fested the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lerna 
iii  Peloponnesus.  \yid.  the  end  of  this  arti- 
cle.] It  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna's  union 
with  Typhon.  It  had  an  hundred  heads, 
according  to  DioHorus;  fifty,  according  to 
S:monides;  and  nine,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion  of  Apollodorus,  Hyginus, 
&c.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  heads  was  cut 
off,  two  immediately  grew  up  if  the  wmmd 
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was  not  stopped  by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  I 
labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  this  dreadful 
monster,  and  this  he  easily  effected  with  the 
assistance  of  lolaus,  who  applied  a  burning 
iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as  one  head  was 
cut  off.  While  Hercules  was  destroying  the 
hydra,  Juno,  jealous  of  his  glory,  sent  a  sea- 
crab  to  bite  his  foot.  This  new  enemy  was 
50on  despatched;  and  Juno,  unable  to  sue 
ceed  in  her  attempts  to  lessen  the  fame  of 
Hercules,  placed  the  crab  among  the  constel- 
lations, where  it  is  now  called  Cancer.  The 
conqueror  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  of 
the  hydra,  and  from  that  circumstance,  all 
the  wounds  which  he  gave  proved  incurable 
and  mortal.  [This  Hydra  with  many  heads 
is  said  to  have  been  only  a  multitude  of  ser- 
pents which  infested  the  marshes  of  Lerna 
near  Mycena;,  and  which  seemed  to  multiply 
as  they  were  destroyed.  Hercules,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  cleared  the 
country  of  them,  by  burning  the  reeds  in 
which  they  lodged.  See  also  Dupuis's  expla- 
nation in  the  remarks  appended  to  the  article 
Hercules.]  Htsiod.  Thtog. — Apollod.  2,  c. 
o.—Paus.  5,  c.  \".—Onid.  Met.  9,  v.  69.— 
Ilorat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  Q\.—Firg.  ^n.  6,  v.  276, 
I.  7,  V.  658. 

Hydraotes,  [a  tributary  to  the  Indus. 
D'Anville  takes  it  to  be  the  modern  Biali. 
Rennell,  however,  makes  the  Hyphasis  the 
Biah;  the  Hydraotes  appears  to  be  the  mo- 
dern jRawiee.] 

Hydrophoria,  a  festival  observed  at 
Athens,  called  ttva  tod  ^logs/v  vi'cegyfrom  car- 
tying  water.  It  was  celebrated  in  comme 
moration  of  those  who  perished  in  the  deluge 
of  Deucalion  and  Ogyges. 

Hydrustum  and  HYDRUs,a  cityofCala 
bria,  50  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  60 
miles,  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  V^arro,  Pom- 
pey's  lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here 
a  bridge  across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  fa- 
vourably situated,  Hydrus,  now  called  Ot? on- 
to, is  but  an  insignificant  town,  scarce  con- 
taining 3000  inhabitants.  Plin.  3,  c.  16.— 
Cic.  \5,  Jltt.2\J.\f),eY>.  5.— Liican. 5,v.3l5. 
Hyempsal,  a  sou  of  Micipsa,  brother  to 
Adherbal,  murdered  by  Jugurtha,  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  [The  more  correct  or- 
thography is  Hiempsal.l  Sallusl.  de  Jus. 
Bell. 

Hygeia  or  HYGiEA,the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  jEsculapius,  held  in  great  vene- 
ration among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  re- 
presented her  with  a  veil,  and  the  matrons 
usually  consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She 
was  also  represented  on  monuments  as  a 
young  woman  holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  othe.-  a  cup,  out  of  which  the  ser- 
pent sometimes  drank,  [and  sometimes  twin- 
ed around  the  whole  body  of  the  goddess] 
According  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is  the 
same  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  to  her  a  statue, 
because  in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the 
IftesOT  of  curing  ao  architect,  whose  assist 
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ance  he  wanted  to  build  a  temple.     Plut.  in 
Pericl.—Paus.  1,  c.  23. 

C.  Jul.  Hyginus,  [one  of  the  ancient 
grammarians.  He  is  mentioned  by  Sueto- 
nius as  a  native  of  Spain,  though  some  have 
supposed  him  an  Alexandrian,  and  to  have 
been  brought  to  Rome  after  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  Caesar.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  Palatine  library,  and  received  pupils  for 
mstruction.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Ovid  and  other  literary  characters  of 
the  day,  and  was  said  to  be  the  imitator  of 
Cornelius  .Alexander  a  Greek  grammarian. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  illustrious  men  which 
are  referred  toby  Aulus  Gelius;  a  volume  of 
examples;  and  a  copious  treatise  on  the  ci- 
ties of  Italy.  Other  works  have  been  attri- 
buted to  him  ;  but  the  only  pieces  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  entitled,  "  Poeticon  As- 
tronomicon,"  "  De  mundi  et  spherae  ac 
utriusque  partium  Declaratione,"  and  a  book 
of  fables.  The  best  edition  of  this  writer  is 
that  of  Munker,  in  the  Mythographi  Latini, 
Amstel.  1681,  8vo.]  His  compositions  have 
been  greatly  mutilated,  and  their  incorrect- 
ness and  their  bad  Latinity  have  induced 
some  to  suppose  that  they  are  spurious.  Sue- 
ton,  de  Gram, 

Hylactor,  one  of  Actseon's  dogs,  from  his 
barking  (uAa/tTw,  latro.)      Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Hylas,  a  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  My- 
sia  and  Menodice,  stolen  way  by  Hercu- 
les, and  carried  on  board  the  ship  Argos  to 
Colchis.  On  the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argo- 
nauts landed  to  take  a  supply  of  fresh  water, 
and  Hylas,  following  the  example  of  his  com- 
panions, went  to  the  fountain  with  a  pitcher, 
and  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 
The  poets  have  embellished  this  tragical  sto- 
ry, by  saying,  that  the  nymphs  of  the  river, 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hylas,  carried 
him  away  ;  and  that  Hercules,  disconsolate 
at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth,  filled  the 
woods  and  mountains  with  his  complaints, 
and  at  last  abandoned  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition to  go  and  seek  him.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 
—Hygin.  fab.  14,  211  — Firg.  Eel.  6.— Pro- 
pert.  l,el.  20. A  river  of  Bithynia.     [It 

flows  into  the  Sinus  Cianus,  near  the  town  of 
Cius,  and  to  the  south-west  of  the  lake  As- 
canius  and  the  city  of  NicEea.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cius  celebrated  yearly  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Hylas,  who  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  as  is  above  mentioned,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  river.  The  river  was 
named  after  him.  At  this  celebration  it  was 
usual  to  call  with  loud  cries  upon  Hvlas.] 
Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married 
lole.  He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  perse- 
cuted by  the  envy  of  Eurystheus,  and  oblig- 
ed to  fly  from  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athe- 
nians gave  a  kind  reception  to  Hyllus  and  the 
rest  of  the  Heraclidse,  and  marched  against 
Eurystheus.  Hyllus  obtained  a  victory  over 
his  enemies,  and  killed  with  his  own  band 
Eurystheus,  and  sent  his  head  to  Alcmena. 
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his  grandmother.     Some  time  after  he  at- 1 1  Foum.    The  same  writer  states,  that  Hymet- 
tempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus  with  jtus  is  neither  a  high  nor  a  picturesque  moun 


the  Heraclidae,  and  was  killed  in  single  com- 
bat by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia,  [ind.  He- 
raclidffl,  Hercules.]  Herodot.  7,  c.  1204,  &c. 
—Slrab.  9.—Diod.  4.—0nd  Met.  9,  v.  279. 

[A  river  of  Lydia  which  falls  into  the 

Hermus.     It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  (II.  20, 
V.  392.)     Strabo  states  that  it  was  named  in 
his  time  Phrygius.     Pliny  calls  it  the  Phryx, 
makes  it  distinct  from   the  Hyllus,  and  adds 
that  it  gave  name  to  the  Phrygian  nation, 
and  separated  Phrygiafrom  Caria,  all  which 
is  a  manifest  error  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
•writer.]     Liv.  37,  c.  38. — Herodot.  1,  c.  1«0. 
Hymen^sus  and  Hymen,  the  god  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo 
and  one  of  the  muses.     Hymenaeus,  accord- 
ing to  the  more   received  opinions,  was   a 
young  Athenian  of   extraordinary  beauty, 
but  ignoble  origin.     He  became  enamoured 
of  the  daughter  of  one   of  the   richest  and 
noblest   of  his  countrymen,  and,  as  the  rank 
and  elevation  of  his   mistress    removed   him 
from  her  presence  and  conversation,  he  con- 
tented  himself  to  follow  her  wherever  she 
went.     In  a  certain  procession,  in  which  all 
the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to  Eleusis,  Hy- 
menaeus, to  accompany  his  mistress,  disguised 
himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  joined  the 
religious  troop.     His  youth,  and  the  fairness 
of   his  features,  favoured  his   disguise.     A 
great  part  of  the   procession  was  seized  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and  Hy 
menaeus,  who  shared  the  captivity  of  his  mis- 
tress, encouraged  his  female  companions,  and 
assassinated  their  ravishers  while  they  were 
asleep.     Immediately  after  this,  Hymenaeus 
repaired  to  Athens,  and  promised  to  restore 
to  liberty  the  matrons  who  had  been  enslav- 
ed,  provided  he  was  allowed   to  marry  one 
among  them  who  was  the  object  of  his  pas- 
sion.    The  Athenians  consented,  and  Hyme 
naeus  experienced  so  much  felicity  in  his  mar 
riage  state,  that  the  people  of  Athens  iasti 
tuted  festivals   in   his  honour,  and  solemnly 
invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the  Latins 
did  their  Thalassius.     Hymen  was  generally 
represented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  chiefly 
with  marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a  burn 
ing  torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  vest 
of  purple  colour.     It  was  supposed  that  he 
always  attended  at  nuptials;  for,  if  not,  ma- 
trimonial connections  were  fatal,  and  ended 
in  the  most  dreadful  calamities ;  and  people 
ran  about,  calling  aloud.  Hymen!  Hymen! 
&c.     Ovid.  Medea.  Mel.   12,  v.  215. — Firg. 
Mn.  1,  Scc—Catull.  ep.  62. 

Hymettcs,  [a  mountain  of  Attica,  south 
east  of  Athens,  and  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent honey.  According  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
Hymettus  approaches  to  within  three  miles 
of  Athens,  and  is  divided  Into  two  ranges ;  the 
first  running  from  east-north-east  to  south- 
west, and  the  second  forming  an  obtuse  an- 
gle with  the  first,  and  having  a  direction  from 
■west-north-west  to  east-south-east.  The  first 
i«  called   Treln    Vouni,  the  second   Lambra 


tain,  hut  a  flat  ridge  of  bare  rocks.  The  sides 
about  half  way  up  are  covered  with  brown 
shrubs  and  heath,  whose  flowers  scent  the 
air  with  delicious  perfume.  The  honey  of 
Hymettus  is  still  held  in  high  repute  at 
Athens,  being  distinguished  by  a  superior  fla- 
vour and  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  which 
plants  in  this  vicinity  also  possess.  Hob- 
koiise''s  Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  .j20.j — Slrab.  6. — 
Ital.  2,  V.  228,  1- 14,  v.  200.— P/m.  36,  c.  3.— 
Horat.  2.  od.  18,  v.  3,  1.  2.  Sat.  2,  v.  15.— 
Cic.  2,  Jin.  34. 

HYP^PAor  Ipep^,  now  [Berg/ij,]  a  town 
of  Lydi:-),  sacred  to  Venus,  between  Mount 
Tmolus  and  the  Cajstrus.  Strab.  13. — Ovid. 
MeMl,v.  152. 

HypANis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
now  called  Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borys- 
thenes,  [after  a  south-east  course  of  about 
400  miles,]  and  with  it  into  the  Euxine.  He- 
rodot. 4,  c.  52,  kc.—  Ovid.  Met.   15,  v.  285. 

A  river  of  India,   [the  same  as  the  Hy- 

phasis. Another  rising  in  the  Mount  Cau- 
casus and  falling  into  the  Palus  Maiotis.  via. 
Vardanus.]     Cic.  Tusc.  2,  c.  39. 

Hypates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camaii- 
na.     Hal.  14,  v.  231. 

Hypata,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  [on  the 
Sperchius,  west  of  Anticyra.  It  is  now  Js'eo- 
Patra.]     Liv-  41,  c.  25 

Hypatia,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  celebrat- 
ed for  her  beauty,  her  virtues,  and  her  great 
erudition.     She  was  assassinated  414  A.  D. 

Hyperborei,  [rirf.  the  end  of  this  article,j 
a  nation  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  who  were  said  to  live  to  an  incredible 
age,  even  to  a  thousand  years,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  possible  felicity.  The  sun  was 
said  to  rise  and  set  to  them  but  once  a  year, 
and  therefore  perhaps  they  are  placed  by 
Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The  word  signi- 
fies people  who  inhabiibeyond  the  wind  Boreas. 
Thrace  was  the  residence  of  Boreas,  according 
to  the  ancients.  Whenever  the  Hyperboreans 
made  oflferings  they  always  sent  them  towards 
the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  received  them. 
The  word  Hyperboreans  is  applied,  in  gene- 
ral, to  all  those  who  inhabit  any  cold  climate. 
[The  term  Hyperborean  ha?  given  rise  to 
various  opinions.  Pelloutier  makes  the  peo- 
ple in  question  to  have  been  the  Celtic  tribes 
near  the  Alps  and  Danube.  Pliny  places 
them  beyond  the  Rhipean  Mountains  and 
the  N.  E.  wind,  "  ultra  aquilonis  initia.^'' 
Mention  is  made  of  them  in  several  passages 
of  Pindar,  and  the  scholiast  on  the  8th  Olym- 
pic, V.  63,  observes,  tic  'TTnglSogiovt,  «v9«  la- 
T^oc  T*c  Txj-ac  {;^6/,"to  the  Hyperboreans, 
where  the  Ister  has  its  rise."'  Protarchus, 
who  is  quoted  by  Stephanas  under  the  word 
'rvsg/Sogicj,  states  that  the  Alps  and  Rhipean 
Mountains  were  the  same,  and  that  all  the 
nations  dwelling  at  t  e  foot  of  this  chain 
were  called  Hyperboreans.  It  would  appear 
from  these  and  other  authorities  that  the  term 
Hyperboreart  was  applied  by  the  ancient  wri- 
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ters  to  every  nation  situated  much  to  the 
north.  But  whence  arise  the  highly  coloured 
descriptions  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of 
theic  same  Hyperboreans?  It  surely  could 
not  be  that  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  gave 
occasion  to  tho?e  beautiful  pictures  of  !iuman 
felicity  on  which  the  poet  ol'  former  days  de- 
lighted to  dwell.  "  On  sweel  and  fragrant 
Iierbs  they  feed,  amid  verdant  and  grassy  pas- 
tures, and  drink  ambrosial  dew,  divine  po- 
tation ;  all  resplendent  alike  in  coeval  youth, 
a  placid  serenity  for  ever  smiles  on  their 
brows,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes ;  the  conse- 
quence of  a  just  temperament  of  mind  and 
disposition,  both  in  the  parents  and  in  the 
sons,  disposing  them  to  do  what  is  just,  and 
to  speak  what  is  wise.  Neither  diseases  nor 
wasting  old  age  infest  this  holy  people  ;  but 
without  labour,  without  war,  they  continue 
to  live  happily,  and  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  cruel  Nemesis."  Thus  sang  Orpheus 
and  Pindar.  If  an  opinion  might  be  ventured 
it  would  be  this,  that  all  the  tradition  respect 
ing  the  Hyperborean  race,  which  are  found 
scattered  among  the  works  of  the  ancient 
writers,  point  to  an  early  and  central  scat  of 
civilization,  whence  learning  and  the  arts  of 
social  life  diverged  over  the  world.  Shall  we 
place  this  seat  of  primitive  refinement  in  the 
Northr  But,  it  may  be  replied,  the  earliest 
historical  accounts  which  we  have  of  those 
regions,  represent  them  as  plunged  in  the 
deepest  barbarism.  The  answer  is  an  easy 
one.  Ages  of  refinement  may  have  rolled 
away,  and  been  succeeded  by  ages  of  igno- 
rance. Who  will  venture  to  deny  that  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  must  not  at  an 
early  period  have  enjoyed  a  milder  climate, 
when  the  vast  quantities  of  amber  found  in  the 
environs  of  the  Baltic  clearly  show  that  the 
forests,  now  imbedded  in  the  earth,  in  which 
amber  is  produced,  could  not  have  exist- 
ed in  that  quarter,  if  a  very  elevated  tem- 
perature had  not  prevailed.  We  will  aban- 
don, however,  this  argument,  strong  as  it 
is,  and  pursue  the  inquiry  on  other  and 
clearer  grounds.  The  term  Hyperborean 
means  a  nation  or  people  who  dwell  beyond 
the  wind  Boreas.  The  name  Boreas  is  pro- 
perly applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  wind 
which  blows  from  the  north-north-east,  (eid. 
Schneider  Lex.  ad  voc.)  and  is  the  sanx? 
with  the  Aquilo  of  the  Latins.  Of  this  lat- 
ter wind  Pliny  remarks,  '■^Jlat  inter  Scpten- 
irionem  et  Ortum  solstitialem"  and  Forcellini, 
(Lex.  Tot.  Lat.)  observes  that  it  is  often  con- 
founded with,  and  mistaken  for,  the  North 
The  term  Hyperborei  then,  if  we  consider 
its  true  meaning,  refers  to  a  people  ilwellin^ 
far  to  the  norlh-east  of  the  Greeks,  and  will 
lead  us  at  once  to  the  plains  of  central  A.^ia, 
the  cradle  of  our  race.  Here  it  was  that 
man  existed  in  primeval  virtue  and  happines  , 
and  here  were  enjoyed  those  blessings  of  ex- 
istence, the  remembrance  of  which  was 
carried  by  the  •various  tribes  that  successively 
migrated  from  this  common  home,  into  every 
quarter  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  that  even 
among  the  Oriental  nations  so  manv  traces 
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are  found  of  their  origin  being  derived  from 
some  country  to  the  north.      Adelung  has 
adopted  the    opinion   which   assigns  central 
Asia  as  the  original  seat  ot  the  human  species, 
and  has  mentioned  a  variety  of  considerations    ■ 
in  support  of  it.     He  observes  that  the  cen- 
tral plain  of  Asia   being  the  highest  regionin 
the  globe,  must  have  been  the  first  to  emerge 
from  the  universal   ocean,  and  therefore  first 
became    capable     of   affording   a    habitable 
dwelling  to  terrestrial  animals  and  to  the  hu- 
man species  ;  hence,  as  the  subsiding   waters 
gradually  gave  up  the  lower  regions  to  be  the 
abode  of  life,  they  may  hgve  descended,  and 
spread   themselves    successively   over  their 
new  acquisitions.    The  desert  of  Kobi,  which 
IS   the  summit   of  the  central   steppe,  is  the 
most    ple\  ated  ridge  in  the  globe.     From  its 
vicinity  the    great  rivers  of  Asia  take   their 
rise  and  flow  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 
The  Selinga,   theOb,   the    Irtish,  the   Lena, 
and  the  Jenisei,  send  their  water  to  the  Fro- 
zen Ocean  ;  the   laik  flows  towards  the  set- 
ting sun  ;  the  Amu  and  Hoang-ho,    and    the 
ludus,   Ganges,  and  Burrampooter,  towards 
the   east  and  south.     On   the   declivities  of 
these  high   lands   are    the  plains   of  Thibet, 
lower  than  the  frozen  region  of  Kobi,  where 
many  fertile  tracts  are   well  fitted  to  become 
the    early  seat   of  animated  nature.       Here 
are  formed  not  only  the  vine,  the  olive,  rice, 
the  legumina,  and  other  plants,  on  which  man 
has  in  all  ages  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  his  sustenance,   but  all  those  animals  run 
wild  upon  these   mountains,   which   he   has 
tamed  and  led  with  him  over  the  whole  earth, 
as  the  ox,   the  horse,  the    ass,  the  sheep,   the 
goat,  the  camel,  the  hog,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and 
even  the  gentle   rein-deer,  who  accompanies 
him  to   the   icy   polar  tracts.     In  Cashmire 
plants,  animals,  and  men  exist  in  the  greatest 
physical  perfection.  A  number  of  arguments 
are    suggested     in    favour   of   this  opinion. 
Bailly  has  referred  the  origin  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  of  astronomy  and  of  the  old   lunar 
zodiac,  as    well  as    of  the  discovery   of  the 
planets  to   the  most  northerly  tract  of  Asia. 
His  attachment  to  BuflTon's  hypothesis  of  the 
central  fire  and  the   gradual  refrigeration  of 
the  earth,  has  driven  him  indeed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  but  his  arguments  ap- 
ply more  naturally  to  the  centre  of  Asia.     In 
our  Scriptures  moreover  the  second  origin  of 
mankind  is  referred  to  a  mountainous  region 
eastward  of  Shinar,  and  the  ancient  books  of 
the  Hindoos  fix  the  cradle  of  our  race  in  the 
some  quarter.     The   Hindoo  paradise   is  on 
Mount    Meru,    which   is   on  the  confines  of 
Casniire  and  Thibet,     vid.  Miiller's  Univer- 
sal History,  vol.  1,  p.  19,  in  notis.]     Phn.  4, 
c.  12, 1,  6,  c.  n.—Mela,  3.  c.  S.—  Tirg.  G.  1, 
V.  240,  1.  3,   v.  169  and  2,Q\.—Htrodot.  4,  c. 
13,  kc.~Cic.  m  D.3,  c.  23, 1  4,  c.  12, 

HYPERiiA  and  Hyperia,  a  fountain  of 
Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  nume. 
Slrnb.  9 Another  in  Messenia,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Flacc.  1,  V.  375. 

Hyperides,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple 
to  Plato  and  Socrate=,  and  long  the  rival   of 
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Demosthenes.  His  father's  name  was  Glau-I 
cippus.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  elo- 1 
'h'^V  queuce,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
management  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Af 
ter  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Cranon,  he  wa- 
laken  alive,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  com 
pelled  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  country,  he 
cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was  pjt  to  death  by 
order  of  Antipater,  B.  C.  322.  Only  one 
of  his  numerous  orations  remains,  admirtd 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  its  style. 
It  is  saiJ,  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the 
courtezan  Phryne,  who  was  accused  of  im 
piety,  and  that,  when  he  saw  his  eloquence 
ineffectual,  he  unveiled  the  bosom  of  hi? 
client,  upon  which  her  judges,  influenced  by 
the  sight  of  her  beauty,  acquitted  her.  Pint- 
in  Deniost. — Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  fcc. — Q^uiniiL 
10,  &:c. 

Hyperion,  a  son  of  Coslus  and  Terra, 
"who  married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora, 
the  sun  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken 
by  the  poets  for  the  sua  itself.  [The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is,  "  He  who  moves  on  high.'' 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  term  of  precise- 
ly similar  import, Ikare,  is  applied  to  the  same 
luminary  by  the  Iroquois  of  our  own  coun 
try,]  Hesiod.  Theog.—Apollod.  1,  c.  1  and  2. 
— Homer,  hymn,  ad  Ap. 

HxPERMNESTRA,  ouc  of  the  fifty  daugh 
lets  of  Danaus,  who  married  Lynceus,  son  of 
.ffigyptus.  She  disobeyed  her  father's  bloody 
commands,  who  had  ordered  her  to  murder 
her  husband  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials, 
and  suffered  Lynceus  to  escape  unhurt  from 
the  bridal  bed.  Her  father  summoned  her 
to  appear  before  a  tribunal  for  her  disobe- 
dience, but  the  people  acquitted  her,  and  Da- 
naus was  reconciled  to  her  and  her  husband, 
to  whom  he  left  his  kingdom  at  his  death 
Some  say  that  Lynceus  returned  to  Argos 
with  an  army,  and  that  he  conquered  and  put 
to  death  his  father-in-law,  and  usurped  his 
crown,  vid.  Danaides.  Pans.  2,  c.  19. — 
Apollod.  2,  0.  \.—Ovid.  Htroid.  14. 

[Hyphasi.s,  a  tributary  of  the  hulus,  now 
the  Caul.  It  was  the  limit  of  Alexander's 
conquests,  and  he  erected  altars  on  its  banks 
in  memory  of  his  expedition. 

Hypsa,  now  Bdici,  a  river  of  Sicily,  fall- 
ing into  the  Crinisus,  and  then  into  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Selinus.     Hal  14,  v.  228. 

HypsiCR.ixES,  a  Phffinician,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  his  country  in  the  Phoenician 
language.  This  history  was  saved  from  the 
flames  of  Carthage,  when  that  citv  was  taken 
by  Scipio,  and  translated  into  Greek. 

HvpsiPYLE,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter 
of  Thoas  and  Alyrine.  During  her  rei^n, 
Venus,  whose  altars  had  been  universally 
slighted,  punished  the  Lemnian  women,  and 
rendered  their  mouths  and  breath  so  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  the  smell,  that  their  hus 
bands  abandoned  them  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  some  female  slaves  whom  they  hat  ta- 
ken in  a  war  against  Thrace.  This  contempt 
was  highly  resented  by  all  the  women  of  Lem- 
nos, and  they  resolved  on  reveage.,  and  all 
unnnimously  put  to  death  ttieir  malerelalions. 


Hypsipyle  alone  excepted,  who  spared  the 
life  of  her  father  Thoas.  Soon  after  this 
irue!  raurder,  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lem- 
nos, in  their  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  island.  ^  During 
their  stay  the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lem- 
iiIhu  women  mothers,  and  Jason,  the  chief  of 
ihe  Argonautic  expedition,  left  Hypsipyle 
.ire^'uant  at  his  departure,  and  promised  her 
ternal  fidelity.  Hypsipyle  brought  forth 
'wins,  Euneusand  Nebrophonus,  whom  some 
have  callrd  Deiphilus  or  Thoas.  Jason  for- 
°-ot  his  vows  and  promises  to  Hypsipyle,  and 
■he  unfortunate  queen  %vas  soon  after  forced 
to  leavf  her  kingdom  by  the  Lemnian  wo- 
men, who  conspired  against  her  life,  still 
mindful  that  Thoas  had  been  preserved  by 
means  of  his  daughter.  Hypsipyle,  in  her 
flight,  was  si  ized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Ly- 
curgus,  king  of  KemEea.  She  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  Archemorus,  the  son  of  Ly- 
curgus ;  and  when  the  Argives  mar-ihed 
against  Thebes,  they  a  et  Hypsipyle,  and 
obliged  her  to  show  them  a  fountain  where 
they  might  quench  their  thirst.  To  do  this 
more  expeditiously,  she  laid  down  the  child 
on  the  grass,  and  in  her  absence  he  was  kill- 
ed by  a^rpent.  Lycurgus  attempted  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  son,  but  Hypsipyle 
was  screened  from  his  resentment  by  Adras- 
tus  the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid.  Hero- 
Ld.Q.—Apollon.  I.—  Stat.  5.~Theb.—  Flac.  2, 
—Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  6.—Hygin.  fab.  15, 
74.  &c.     vi^.  Archemorus. 

Hyrcania,  [a  large  country  of  Asia,  situ- 
ate to  the  south  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This  country  was  mountain- 
ous, covered  with  forests  and  inaccessible  to 
cavalry.  It  had  a  capital  called  Hyrcania, 
now  Jorjan  or  Corcan.  The  eastern  {  art  of 
Hyrcania  was  called  Parlhiene,  the  original 
seat  of  the  Parthians.]  Virg.Mn.  4,  v.  367, 
—Cic.  Tusc.  K  c.  45. Strab.  ^  an!  11. 

HYRcXrfCM  MARE.     vid.  Caspium  mare. 

Hyria,  [a  tuwn  Lu  1  by  the  Cretans,  who 
a  sumed  the  n;uiie  of  Japyges  Messapii.  It 
was  situate  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  be- 
tvveeu  Tareutum  and  Brundusium,  Strabo 
rails  it  Ouria,  and  the  Latins  Uria.  It  is 
iiow  Dria.l 

HyrIeiss  and  Hyreus,  a  peasant,  or,  as 
-ome  say,  a  prince  of  Tanagra,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Alcyone,  who  kindly  entertained 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  .Vlercury,  when  tra- 
velling over  Bffiotia.  Being  childless,  he  ask- 
ed of  the  gods  to  give  him  a  son  w  thout  his 
marrying,  as  he  promised  his  wife,  who  was 
lately  dead,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
that  he  ever  would  marry  again.  The  gods, 
to  reward  the  hospitality  of  Hyreus,  made 
water  in  the  hide  of  a  bull,  which  had  been 
sacrificed  the  day  before  to  their  divinity, 
and  they  ordered  him  to  wrap  it  up  and  bu- 
ry it  in  the  ground  lor  nine  montiis.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  nine  months,  Hyreus  open- 
ed the  earth,  and  found  a  beautiful  child  in  the 
bull's  hide,  whom  he  called  Orion,  vid.  Orion. 
I  Hyrtacus,  a  Trojan  of  IVIount  Ida,  father 
■fto  Nisus,  one  of  the  companions  of  vEneas. 
36n 
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l-irg.  Mn.  9,  v.  177  und  406-  Hence  the  pa- 
tronymic oi  Hyrlacidf:s  is  applied  to  Nisus.  It 
is  also  applied  to  Hippocoon.    W.  5,  v.  492. 

HxsiA,a  town  of  Boeotia,  buili  by  Nycteus, 

Antiope's  father. A  village  of  Argus. 

A  city  of  Arcadia. 

Htcstaspks,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family 
of  the  Achaenienides.  His  father's  name  was 
Arsames,  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia 
after  the  murder  of  the  usurper  smerdis.     it 


is  said  by  Ctesias  that  he  wished  to  be  car- 
ried to  see  the  royal  monument  which  his  son 
had  built  between  two  mountains.  The  priests 
who  carried  him,  as  reported,  slipped  the 
cord  with  which  he  was  suspended  in  ascend- 
ing the  mountain,  and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Da- 
rius is  called  Hystaspis,  or,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  royal  succes- 
sors of  the  same  name.  Htrodot.  1,  c.  209, 
1.  5,  c.  83. — Ctesias  Fragm. 
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A  ACCHUS,  a  surname  ofBacchus,  ab  tt-^uvy 
from  the  nuise  and  shouts  which  the  Baccha- 
nals raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity,   f^irg. 

Ed.  6,  G.  1,  V.  lQ6.~0vid.  Met.  4,  15. 

Some  suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres  be- 
cause in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  the  word  lacchus  was  frequently 
repeated  [They  who  make  the  Grecian  my- 
thology of  Oriental  origin,  discover  in  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Hindoo  Deity  Iswara  a  mani- 
fest resemblance  to  those  of  Bacchus.  The 
attendants  of  Iswara  were  termed  lacchi, 
from  whom  he  derived  the  name  of  laccheo, 
lord  of  the  lacchi,  corrupted  by  the  nations 
of  the  west  mto  lacchus.  vid.  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Bacchus.]  Herodot.  8,  c.  65. 
— Paus.  1,  c.  2. 

Ialysus,  [a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
80  stadia  from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Its  vicini- 
ty to  the  capital  proved  so  injurious  to  its 
growth  that  it  becnme  reduced  in  Strabo's 
time  to  a  mere  village  ]  It  was  built  by  laly- 
sus,  of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beau- 
tiful painting  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
took  Rhodes.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  9.—Plin. 
35,  c.  6.—Cic.  2,  ad  Attic,  ep.  2\.—Plut-  in 
Dem. — Milan.  12,  c.  5. 

Iambe,  a  servant  maid  of  Metanira,wife  of 
Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  exhila- 
rate Ceres,  when  she  travelled  over  Attica 
in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From 
the  jokes  and  stories  which  she  made  use  of, 
free  and  satirical  verses  have  been  called  Iam- 
bics. [Some  derive  the  name  of  Iambic  verse 
from  i^tfACt^Hv ,maledicere ;  this  however  is  ra- 
ther a  derivation  itself  from  nfycSog.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  comes  from  Iambe,  a  young 
female,  who,  having  been  severely  attacked 
insomesatirical  verses,  put  an  end  to  her  ex- 
istence. Archilochus  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  Iambic  measure.]  Apollod. 
l,c.  5. 

Iamblicus,  [an  ancient  philosopher,  a 
native  of  Syria,  and  educated  at  Baby- 
lon. Upon  Trajan's  conquest  of  Assyria  he 
was  reduced  to  slavery,  but,  recovering  his 
liberty,  he  afterwards  flourished  under  the  em- 
peror Antoninus.  His  treatise  in  the  Greek 
language,  on  the  loves  of  Simonides  and  Rho- 
dane,  in  16  books,  is  said  to  have  been  lodged 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  and  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1671.  A  frag- 
ment of  it  was  preserved  by  Leo  Allatius,  ac- 
companied with  his  own  Latin  version,  in  his 
3fifi 
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elections  from  the   MSS.  of  Greek  rhetori- 
cians andsophists,  Rome, 1641,  in  8vo.] [A 

native  of  Chalcis  in  Syria,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Porphyry,  and  was  eminent- 
ly versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian 
system.  These  he  taught  with  great  success, 
and  attracted  to  himself  a  large  number  of 
hearers.  He  commanded  the  reverence  of 
his  followers  by  high  pretensions  to  theologi- 
cal powers,  which  he  professed  to  receive  by 
intercourse  with  invisible  beings.  He  wrote 
various  works,  and  among  the  rest,  a  life  of 
Pythagoras  interspersed  with  trifling  and  fa- 
bulous accounts  of  the  actions  of  that  philo- 
sopher, which  some  think  was  intended  to  be 
opposed  to  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour.  The 
rest  of  his  writings  now  extant  are,  "  An  ex- 
hortation to  the  study  of  philosophy,"  "  Three 
Book.i  on  Mathematical  learning,"  "  A  com- 
mentary upon  Nicomachus,"  "  A  treatise 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,"  &,c. 
The  best  edition  of  the  last  named  work  is 
that  of  Gale,  Oxon.  1678,  fol.  and  of  the  life 
of  Pythagoras,  that  of  Kuster,  Amstel.  1707, 
4to.  lamblichus  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  ranked  him  equal 
with  Plato.  The  style  of  Iamblicus  is  inac- 
curate and  inelegant,  and  he  borrows  largely 
from  others,  especially  Porphyry.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  A.  D.  333.] 

lAMiDjE,certainprophetsamong  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity.  Paus. 
6,  c.  2. 

Janiculum  and  Janicularius  mons, 
one  of  the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the 
city  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  made  a  kind  of 
citadel,  to  protect  the  place  against  an  inva- 
sion. This  hill,  {vid.  Janus,)  which  was  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Tiber,  was  joined  to 
the  city  by  the  bridge  Sublicius,  the  first  ever 
built  across  that  river,  and  perhaps  in  Italy. 
It  was  less  inhabited  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  city,  on  account  of  the  grossness  of  the 
air,  though  from  its  top,  the  eye  could  have  a 
commanding  view  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  the  burial  of  king  Numa  and  the  poet 
Italicus.  Forsenna.  king  of  Etruria,  pitched 
his  camp  on  Mount  Janiculum,  and  the  sena- 
tors took  refuge  there  in  the  civil  wars,  to 
avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius.  [From  its 
sparkling  sands  it  got  the  name  of  Mons  An- 
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teus,  corrupted  into  Moatorius.]  Liv.  1,  c.l 
33,  Lc.—Dio.  41.— Ovid.  1,  Fast.  v.  246.— 
Firg.  8,  V.  558.— Mart.  4,  ep.  64, 1.  7,  ep.  16. 
Janus,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned 
in  Italy.  He  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and 
son  of  Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came 
to  Italy,  where  he  planted  a  colony  and  built 
a  small  town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he 
called  Janiculum.  Some  authors  make  him 
son  of  Coelus  and  Hecate  ;  and  others  nake 
hioi  a  native  of  Athens.  During  his  rei^u, 
Saturn,  driven  from  heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter, 
came  to  Italy,  where  Janus  received  him  with 
much  hospitality,  and  made  him  his  colleague 
on  the  throne.  Janus  is  represented  with  two 
faces,  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
past  and  the  future ;  or,  according  to  others, 
because  he  was  taken  for  the  sun  who  opens 
the  day  at  his  rising,  and  shuts  it  at  his  set- 
ting. [Some  say  that  he  was  thus  exhibited 
because,  upon  his  sharing  the  kingdom  with 
Saturn,  he  caused  medals  to  be  struck,  hav- 
ing on  one  side  a  head  with  two  faces,  to  de- 
note that  his  power  was  divided  between  Sa- 
turn and  himself,  and  that  his  dominions  were 
to  be  governed  by  the  counsels  of  both.  Plu- 
tarch states  as  a  reason  for  his  being  thus  re- 
presented, that  it  was  thereby  intimated  that 
this  prince  and  his  people  had  passed  from  a 
wild  and  rustic  to  a  civilized  life.  The  truth 
is,  Janus  was  nothing  more  than  a  represen- 
tation of  the  year,  asd  the  name  appears 
to  be  a  very  good  derivation  for  the  La- 
tin term  annus.]  Some  statues  represent 
Janus  with  four  heads.  He  sometimes  ap- 
peared with  a  beard,  and  sometimes  with- 
out. In  religious  ceremonies,  his  name  was 
always  invoked  the  first,  because  he  pre- 
sides over  all  gates  and  avenues,  and  it  is 
through  him  only  that  prayers  can  reach 
the  immortal  gods.  From  that  circumstance 
he  often  appears  with  a  key  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  rod  in  his  left.  Sometimes  he  holds  the 
number  300  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  65, 
to  show  that  he  presides  over  the  year,  of 
which  the  first  month  bears  his  name.  Some 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  world,  or 
Coslus  ;  and  from  that  circumstance,  they 
call  him  Eanus,  ab  eundo,  because  of  the  re 
volution  of  the  heavens.  He  was  called  by 
different  names,  such  as  Consivius  a  consoren- 
do,  because  he  presided  over  generation  ; 
Qummts  or  Martialis,  because  he  presided 
over  war.  He  is  also  called  Patulciusk 
Clausius,  because  the  gates  of  his  temples 
were  opened  during  the  time  of  war,  and  shut 
in  time  of  peace.  He  was  chiefly  worshipped 
among  the  Romans,  where  he  had  many  tern 
pies,  some  erected  to  Janus  Bifrons,  others  to 
Janus  Quadrifrons.  The  temples  of  Quadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  three  windows  on  each  side.  The 
four  doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in 
each  of  the  sides  the  three  months  in  each 
season,  and  all  together,  the  twelve  months  of 
theyear.  Janus  was  generally  represented  in 
statues  as  a  young  man.  After  death  Janus 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  for  his  populari- 


ty, and  the  civilization  which  he  had  intro- 
duced among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
His  temple,  which  was  always  open  in  times 
of  war,  was  shut  only  three  times  during- 
above  700  years,  under  Numa,  234  B.  C.  and 
under  Augustus;  andduriug  that  long  period 
of  time,  the  Romans  were  continually  em- 
ployed in  war.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  65,  &c. — 
Firg.  ./En.  7,  v.  GOl.—Farro  de  L.  L.  1.— 

Macrob.  Sal.    1. A  street  at   Rome,  near 

the  temple  of  Janus.  It  was  generally  fre- 
quented by  usurers  and  money-brokers,  and 
booksellers  also  kept  their  shops  there.  Ho- 
ral.  1.  ep.  1. 

Japetus,  a  son  of  Coelus  or  Titan,  by  Ter- 
ra, who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Meiicelius , 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  Tlie  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  maukmd, 
and  therefore  from  his  antiquity  old  men  were 
frequently  called  Japeti.  His  sous  received 
the  patronymic  of  lapetionides.  [He  is  the 
same  with  Japheth,  the  son  of  Noah.]  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  631.— Hesiod.  Theog.  136  and  508. 
— Jlpollnd.  1,  c.  1. 

Iapydes,  [apeople  of  Dalmatia,  whodwelt 
contiguous  to  Istria,  undtrthe  range  of  Mount 
Albius,  and  whose  country  answers  to  a  pro- 
vince of  Croatia  called  Murlakia.]  Liv.  43, 
c.  5.—Tibull.  4.  V.  109.— -Cic.  Balb.  14. 

Iapygia,  [a  division  of  Italy,  (ormiug  what 
is  called  the  heel.  It  was  called  also  Messa- 
pia,  and  contained  two  nations,  the  Calabri 
on  the  north-east,  and  the  Salentiui  on  the 
south-weft  side.  The  country  was  so  called 
from  the  lapyges.  These  appear  to  have 
been  a  race  of  lllyrian  origin,  who  in  a  very 
remote  age  settled  along  the  entire  coast  of 
the  Tarentine  gulf,  but  who  in  after  days  were 
compelled  to  restrict  themselves  to  narrower 
limits.]     Plin.  3,  c.  W.—Strab.  C. 

[lAPYGiUM,,j;e/  Salenlinum  Promontorium, 
now  Cape  dt  Leuca,  at  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  Iapygia.] 

Iapyx,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who  conquered 
a  part  of  Italy,  which  he  called  Iapygia.  Ovid, 

Met.  14,  V.  458. A  wind  which  blows  from 

Apulia,  and  is  favourable  to  such  as  sailed 
from  Italy  towards  Greece.  It  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Caurus  of  the  Greeks.  IIo' 
rat.  1,  od.  3,  v.  4, 1  3,  od.  7,  v.  20. 

Iarbas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis 
king  of  GcEtulia,  from  whom  Dido  bought 
land  to  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido, 
but  the  arrival  of  jEneas  prevented  his  suc- 
cess, and  the  queen,  rather  than  marry  Iar- 
bas, destroyed  herself.  DJd.  Dido.  Firg.JEv. 
4,  V.  36,  &c. — Justin.  18,  c.  6. — Ovid-  Fast. 
3,  V.  552. 

Iarchas  and  Jarchas,  a  celebrated  In- 
dian philosopher.  His  seven  rings  were  fa- 
mous for  their  power  of  restoring  old  men  to 
the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  Philoslr.  m  Jipoll. 

lASiDF.s,  a  patronymic  given  to  Palinurus 
as  descended  from  a  person    of  the  name  of 

Jasius.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  843. Also  of  Ja- 

sus.     Id.  12,  V.  392. 

Iasiov  and  Iasius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
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Electra,  one  of  the  Atlaiitides,  who  reigned 
over  part  of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligeatly  up 
plied  himself  to  agriculture.  He  marrie  i 
the  goddess  Cybele,  or  Ceres,  and  all  the  gods 
were  [jreseot  at  tlie  celebration  of  his  nup- 
tials. He  had  by  Ceres  two  sons,  Philome- 
lus  and  Plutus,  to  whom  some  have  addetl 
a  third,  Corybas,  who  introduced  the  wor- 
ship and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in  Phry 
gia.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  born,  saying  that  he  would 
raise  only  male  children.  The  child,  who 
was  suckled  by  a  she-bear  and  preserved, 
rendered  herself  famous  afterwards  under  the 
name  of  Atalanta.  Jasion  was  killed  with  a 
thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  and  ranked  among 
the  gods  after  death,  by  the  iuhabitants  of 
Arcadia.  Hsiod.  Tfieog.  970. — P'irg.  JEn 
3,  V.  168. — Hygin.  Poet.  2,  c.  4. 

I.vsis,  a  name  given  to  Atalanta,  daughter 
oflasius. 

Jason,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alcimede, 
daughter  of  Phylacus,  by  ^son  the  son  of 
Cretheuf,  and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmo- 
ueus.  Tyro,  before  her  connection  with  Cre- 
theus  the  son  of  ^olus,  had  two  sons,  Pe- 
lias  and  Neleus  by  Neptune.  Nson  was 
king  of  lolchos.  and  at  his  death  the  throne 
was  usurped  by  Pelias,  and  71;]?on,  the  lawful 
successor,  was  driven  to  retirement  andobscu 
rity.  The  education  ol  young  Jason  was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and 
he  was  removed  from  the  presence  of  the 
usurper,  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  one  of  the  descendants  of  jEoliis  would 
dethrone  him.  Alter  he  had  made  the  most 
rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  science, 
Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice  went 
to  consult  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to  go 
to  lolchos  his  native  country,  covered  with 
the  spoils  of  a  leopard,  and  dressed  in  the 
garments  of  a  Magnesian.  In  his  journey  he 
was  stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river 
Evenus  or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  car- 
ried by  Juno,  who  had  changed  herself  into 
an  old  woman.  In  crossing  the  streams  he 
lost  one  of  his  sandals,  and  at  his  arrival  at 
lolchos,  the  singularity  of  his  dress  and  the 
fairness  of  his  complexion,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  people,  and  drew  a  crowd  around  him 
in  the  market-place.  Pelias  came  to  see  him 
with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had  been  warned  by 
the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man  who  should 
appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare  and  the 
other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
had  lost  one  ofhis  sandals,  alarmed  him  His 
terrors  were  soon  after  augmented.  Jason, 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the 
palace  of  Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The 
boldness  and  popularity  of  Jason  intimidated 
Pelias;  he  was  unwilling  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  and  yet  he  feared  the  resentment  of 
his  adversary.  As  Jason  was  young  and  am- 
bitious of  glory,  Pelias,  at  once  to  remove 
his  immediate  claims  to  the  crown,  reminded 
him  that  ^etes  king  of  Colchis  had  severely 
treate  I  and  i  ihumanly  murdered  their  com 
moa  relation   Phryxu?.     He  observed   that 


'^uch  a  treatment  called  aloud  for  punishment, 
and  that  the  undertaking  would    be  accom- 
iianied  with  much  glory  and  fame.     He  far- 
ther added,  that  his  old  age    had    prevented 
■|im  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
he.  would  resign  to  him  the  ciown  of  lolchoi 
when  he  returned  victorious   from    Colchis. 
Jason  readily  accepted  a  proposal  which  seem- 
ed to  promise    such  military  fame.     His  in- 
tended expedition  was  made  known  in  every 
part  of  Greece,  and  the  youngest  and  bravest 
of  the  Greeks  assembled  to  accompany  him, 
and  share  his  toils  and  glory.  They  embarked 
on    board    a   ship   called  Argo,  and  after  a 
series  of  adventures,  they  arrived  at  Colchis, 
{vid.  Argonautae.)     iEetes   promised   to  re- 
store the  golden  fleece,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Argonauts,  provided  they  submitted  to 
his  conditions.    Jason  was  to  tame  bulls  who 
breathed  flames,  and  who  had  feet  and  horns 
of  brass,  and  to   plough   with   them  a   field 
sacred  to  Mars.     After  this  he  was  to  sow 
in  the  ground    the  teeth  of  a  serpent  from 
which  armed    men    would   rise,  whose    fury 
would  be  converted  against  him  who  ploughed 
the  field.     He  was    also   to  kill  a    monstrous 
dragon    who  watched   night   and  day  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  on  which  the  golden  fleece 
was  suspended.    All  were  concerned  for  the 
fate  of  the  Argonauts;  but  Juno,  who  watched 
nilh  an  anxious  eye  over  the  safety  of  Jason, 
extricated  them   from  all   these  difficulties. 
Medea,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
Jason,  and  as  her   knowledge  of  herbs,  en- 
chantments, and  incantation  was  uncommon, 
she  pledged  herself  to  deliver  her  lover  from 
all  his  dangers  if  he  promised  her  eternal  fide- 
ity.     Jason,  not  insensible  to  her  charms  and 
to   her   promise,  vowed    eternal   fidelity    in 
the  temple  of  Hecate,  and  received  from  Me- 
dea whatever  instruments  and   herbs  could 
protect  him  against  the  approaching  dangers. 
He  appeared  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he  tamed 
the  fury  of  the  oxen,  ploughed  the  plain,  and 
sowed  the  dragon's   teeth      Immediately  an 
army  of  men  sprang  from  the  field,  and  ran 
towards  Jason.      He  threw   a   stone    among 
them,  and  they  fell  one  upon  the  other  till  all 
were  totally  destroyed.     The  vigilance  of  the 
dragon  was   lulled  to  sleep  by  the  power  of 
herbs,  and  Jason  took  from  the  tree  the  cele- 
brated golden  fleece,  which  was  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  his  voyage.     These  actions  were  all 
performed  in   the  presence  of  iEetes  and  his 
people,  who  were  all  equally  astonished  at  the 
boldness  and  success  of  Jason.  After  this  cele- 
brated conquest,  Jason  immediately  set  sail  for 
Europe  with  Media,  who  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  his  preservation.     Upon  this  .^etes 
desirous  to  revenge  the  perfidy  ofhis  daughter 
Medea,  sent  his  son  Absyrtus  to  pursue  the  fu- 
gitives. Medea  killed  her  brother,  and  strewed 
his  limbs  in  her  father's  way,  that  she  might 
more  easily  escape,  while  he   was  employed 
in  collecting   the   mangled   body   of  his  son. 
(vid.   Absyrtus.)     The  return  of  the  Argo- 
nauts in  Thessalv   was  celebrated  with  uni- 
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versal  festivity  ;  but  JEson,  Jason's  father,  was 
unable  to  attend  ou  account  of  the  infirmities 
of  olJ  age.  This  obstruction  was  removed, 
and  Medea,  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
restored  ^Eson  to  the  vigour  and  sprightliness 
of  youth,  (vid.  JEion.)  Pelias,  the  usurper 
of  the  crown  of  lolchos,  wished  also  to  see 
himself  restored  to  the  flower  of  youth,  and 
his  daughters,  persuaded  by  Medea,  who 
wished  to  avenge  her  husband's  wrongs,  cut 
his  body  to  pieces,  and  placed  his  limbs  in  a 
caldron  of  boiling  water.  Their  credulity  was 
severely  punished.  Medea  suffered  the  flesh 
to  be  consumed  to  the  bones,  and  Pplias  was 
never  restored  to  life.  This  inhuman  action 
drew  the  resentment  of  the  populace  upon 
Medea,  and  she  fled  to  Corinth  with  her  hus- 
band Jason,  where  they  lived  in  perfect  union 
and  love  during  ten  successive  years.  Jason's 
partiality  for  Glance,  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  country,  afterwards  disturbed  their 
matrimonial  happiness,  and  Medea  was  di- 
vorced that  Jason  might  more  freely  indulge 
his  amorous  propensities.  This  infidelity  was 
severely  revenged  by  Medea,  (ind.  Glauce,) 
who  destroyed  her  children  in  the  presence 
of  their  father,  (rtrf.  Medea.)  After  his  se- 
paration from  Medea,  Jason  lived  an  unset- 
tled and  melancholy  life.  As  he  was  one 
day  reposing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  ship 
which  had  carried  him  to  Colchis,  abeam  fell 
upon  his  head,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death. 
This  tragical  event  had  been  predicted  to  him 
before  by  Medea,  according  to  the  relation  of 
some  authors.  Some  say  that  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Colchis,  where  he  seized  the 
kingdom,  and  reigned  in  greatsecurity,  Eurip. 
in  Med— Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  2,  3,  Sic.—Diod. 
4.—Faus.  2  aad3.—.^poUod.  1,  c.  9.—Cic.  de 
JVa^  3.~0vid.  Trist.  3,  el.  d.—Sirab.  7.— 
Apoll — Flacc. — Hygin.  5,  &c. — Pindar.  3, 
J^em. — Justin.  42,  c.  '2,  &;c. — Sentc.  in  Med. 
— Tzelz.ad   Lycophr.    175,  &;c. — Jllhen.  13. 

A  native  of  Argos,  who  wrote  an  history 

of  Greece  in  four  books,  which  ended  at  the 
death  of  Alexander.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Adrian. 

Jas  iNiD^,  a  patronymic  of  Thoas  and 
Eune;s,  sons  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle. 

Iascs,  [a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  on  a 
small  island  very  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  and 
giving  to  the  adjacent  bay  the  name  of  Sinus 
lassius.  It  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  fisheries  alongthe  adjacent  coasts.  It  is 
now  in  ruins,  though  many  vestiges  remain 
of  it.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Askem-Ca- 
Icsi.  Plin.  5,  c.  28.— Lw.  32,  c.  33, 1. 37,  c.l7.] 

Iaxartes,  [a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in 
the  chain  of  Mons  Imaus,  and  flowing  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  after  a  course  of  1682  Eng- 
lish miles.  It  IS  now  the  Syr-Daria.  The 
Greeks  confounded  this  river  with  the  Tana- 
is  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  partly  out  of 
flattery  to  that  monarch,  and  partly  from  an 
ignorance  of  its  true  course.  Even  Ptolemy, 
in  a  later  age,  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian. 
He  was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral.  Herodotus  is  thought  to 
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allude  to  this  sea  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Araxes,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  branch, 
losing  itself  amid  bogs  and  marshes.]  Curt. 
6  and  l.—Plin.  6,  c.  16.— Arrian.  4,  c.  15. 

IazIges,  [a  people  of  Scythia.  Of  these 
there  wera  the  lazyges  Maeota;,  wh  o  occupi- 
ed the  northern  coast  of  the  Palus  Maaotis  ; 
the  lazyges  Metanasl33,who  inhabited  the  an- 
gular territory  formed  by  the  Tibiscus,  the 
Danube,  and  Dacia  :  they  lived  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dacia,  and  are  called  by  Pliny,  Sar- 
mates.  The  lazyges  Basilii.or  Pioyal,  were 
a  people  of  Sarmatia,  joined  by  Strabo,  to  the 
lazyges  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between 
the  Tyras  and  the  Borysthenes.  Ptolemy 
speaks  only  of  the  Metanaslaj,  who  were  pro- 
bably the  most  considerable  of  the  three.  The 
territory  of  this  latter  people,  was,  towards 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  occupied  by  the 
Vandals,  and  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Goths.  About  the  year  350 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Huns.  It  has 
since  formed  a  part  of  Hungary,  and  ol  the 
Bannat  of  Temtsivar.']  Tacit.  A.  12,  c.  29. 
—Olid.  Trist. -i,  v.  191.— Poh/.  4, el.  7,  v.  9. 
Iberia,  [a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Colchis,  on  the  north  by  Mount 
Caucasus,  on  the  east  by  xVll  ania.  and  on  the 
south  by  Armenia.  It  answers  now  to  Imeriti 
and  Georgia.  The  name  of  Imeriti  is  an  evi- 
dent derivation  from  the  ancient  one  ;  Geor- 
gia is  called  by  the  Russians  Grnsia,  and  by 
the  Persians  Gurgistan.  According  to  some 
modern  authors,  who  derive  the  name  from 
the  river  Kur,  the  country  ought  rather  to  be 
called  Korgia,  orKurgia.]  Pompey  invaded 
it,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  obliged  them  to  surrender  by  set- 
ting fire  to  the  woods  where  thoy  had  fled 
for  safety.  Pint,  in  Luc.  Anton.  &c. — 
Dio.  36.—Flor.   3.— Flacc.  5,  v.  166.— .4/;- 

pian.  Parth. An  ancient  name  of  Spain. 

vid.  Hispania.  [See  an  explanation  of  the 
name  in  the  remarks  under  Hispania.]  Lucan  ■ 
6,  v.  258.  —Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  50. 

[Ieeri,  a  powerful  nation  of  Spain,  situate 
along  the  Iberus,  and  who,  mingling  with 
Celtic  tribes,  took  the  name  of  Celtiberi, 
rhey  are  thought  fo  have  come  originally 
from  Iberia  in  Asia.] 

Iberus,  [one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Spain. 
It  rises  among  the  Cantabri,  near  the  town 
of  Juliobriga,  and  flows  with  a  south-eastern 
course  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
chain  of  Mons  [dabeda,  along  which  it  runs 
for  a  great  pait  of  its  course,  prevents  it 
from  taking  a  western  course  along  with  the 
other  rivers  of  Spain,  it  is  now  the  Ebro, 
and  is  in  general  verj-  rapid  and  unfit  for  navi- 
gation, being  full  of  rocks  and  shoals.  Thia 
river  was  made  the  boundary  between  the 
Carthaginian  and  Roman  possessions  in  this 
country  alter  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Lucan.  4,  v.  335.— Plin.  3,  c  3.— Horat.  4, 

od.  14,  v.  50] [A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia, 

flowing  from  Mount  Caucasus  into  theCyius, 
probably  the  modern  fora.^     Strab.  3. 

Ibis,  a  poem  of  the  poet  Callimachus,  in 
which  he  bitterly  satirizes  the  ingratitude  of 
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Jiis  pupil  the  poet  Apollonius.  Ovid  has  also 
written  a  poem  which  bears  the  same  name, 
and  which,  in  the  same  satirical  languag;e, 
seems,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  in- 
veigh bitterly  against  Hyginus,  the  supposed 
hero  of  the  composition.     Suidas. 

Ibycus,  a  lyric  poet  of  llhegium  about 540 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which 
at  that  moment  flew  over  his  head.  Some 
time  after  as  the  murderers  were  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, one  of  them  observed  some  cranes 
in  the  air,  and  said  to  his  companions,  aUCyxsu 
iK^iKoi  Tra^iKriv,  there  are  the  birds  that  are  aven- 
gers of  Hit  death  of  Ibycus.  These  words,  and 
the  recent  murder  of  Ibycus,  raised  suspi- 
cions in  the  people  :  the  assassins  were  seized 
and  tortured,  and  they  confessed  their  guilt. 

Cic.  Tusc.  4,  c.  43. — «/««?(.  V.  H. The 

husband  of  Chloris,  whom  Horace  ridicules, 
3  od.  15. 

IcARiA,  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
between  Chios,  Samos,  and  Myconus,  where 
the  body  of  Icarus  was  thrown  by  the  waves, 
and  buried  by  Hercules.  [This  island  was 
deserted  in  Strabo's  time,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
at  the  present  day.  Its  modern  name  is  JVi- 
caria.'\  Ptol.  5,  c.  2. — Mela^  2,  c.  l.—Strab. 
10  and  14. 

IcARis  and  Icariotis,  a  name  given  to 
Penelope  as  daughter  of  Icarius. 

IcARiDM  MARE,  [a  part  of  the  iEgean  Sea 
near  the  islands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros. 
The  ancient  mythologists  deduce  the  name 
from  Icarus  who  fell  into  it  and  was  drowned. 
Bochart,  however,  says  that  this  part  of  the 
iEgean  was  so  called  from  the  isle  Icaria  or 
Icaure,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  signi- 
fies Jishy.'] 

Icarius,  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone. 
He  gave  wine  to  some  peasants  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  in- 
toxicating nature.  They  were  soon  deprived 
of  their  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentment 
of  their  friends  and  neighbours  were  imme- 
diately turned  upon  Icarius,  who  perished  by 
their  hands.  After  death  he  was  honoured 
with  public  festivals,  and  his  daughter  was 
led  to  discover  the  place  of  his  burial  by 
means  of  his  faithful  dog  Moera.  Erigone 
hung  herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into 
a  constellation  called  Virgo.  Icarius  was 
changed  into  the  star  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Moe- 
ra into  the  star  Canis.     Hygin.  fab.    130. — 

Apollod.  3,  c.  14. A  son  of  CEbalus  of  La- 

cedaemon.  He  gave  his  daughter  Penelope  in 
marriage  to  Ulysses  king  of  Ithaca,  but  he 
was  so  tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  he 
wished  her  husband  to  settle  at  Lacedsemon. 
Ulysses  refused,  and  when  he  saw  the  ear- 
Best  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told  Penelope,  as 
they  were  going  to  embark,  that  she  might 
choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to  Ithaca, 
or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope  blush 
ed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her 
head  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  this  per- 
mitted his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  im 
mediately  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  1 
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modesty,  on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had 
covered  her  blushes  with  her  veil.  Homer. 
Od.  16,  v.  435. 

Icarus,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who,  with  his 
father,  fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape 
the  resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  being 
too  high  proved  fatal  to  him,  the  sun  melted 
the  wax  which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he 
fell  into  that  part  of  the  iEgean  Sea  which 
was  called  after  his  name.  [Icarus  and  Da- 
dalus,  in  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  Minos, 
are  thought  to  have  elevated  their  cloaks  on 
oars  and  thus  used  them  as  sails,  whence  the 
fable  of  wings.  The  son  is  imagined  to  have 
exercised  less  skill  than  the  father  in  the 
management  of  his  bark,  and  in  consequence 
to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Icaria, 
But,  lid.  Icaria.]  (vid.  Daedalus.)  Ovid. 
Met.  8,  V.  178,  &c. A  mountain  of  Attica. 

IcELos,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  animals, 
whence  the  name  (itKiXos,  similis.)  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  V.  640. 

IcENi,  [a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the 
Trinobantes.  They  inhabited  what  answers 
now  to  the  counties  oi  Suffolk,  iN'orf oik,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Huntingdon.  This  nation  is  call- 
ed by  several  different  names,  as  Simeni  by 
Ptolemy,  Cenimagni  by  Caesar,  fee.  They  at 
first  submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but  af- 
terwards revolting  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Ostorius 
Scapula,  the  second  Roman  governor  of 
Britain,  A.  D.  50,  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  subjection.  They  again  revolted  under 
the  command  of  the  famous  Boadicea,  but 
were  entirely  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  A.  D.  61,  and  totally 
subjugated.  Their  capital  was  Venta  Iceno- 
rum,  now  Caisier,  about  three  miles  from 
J^orwich.^  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  e.  31.— CfES.  G. 
5,  c.  21. 

IcHNvE,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [placed  by 
Pliny  on  the  coast  near  the  Axius,]  whence 
Themis  and  Nemisis  are  called  Ichnaea.  Ho- 
jiier.  in  Apoll. 

IcHNusA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia, 
which  it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a  hu- 
man foot,  l^^X-^o;,  vestigium.]  Paus,  10,  c. 
M.—Ital.  12,  V.  35S.—PUn.  3,  c.  7. 

IcHTHYOPHAGi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia, 
[along  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,J  who 
received  this  name  from  their  eating  fishes. 
[There  was  also  a  nation  of  the  same  name 
along  the  coast  of  Gedrosia.  The  skins  of 
the  largest  fishes  served  them  for  clothing, 
while  the  ribs  contributed  to  the  construction 
of  their  cabins.]  Diod.3. — Strab.2  and  15. 
—Plin.  6,  C.23,  1  15,c.  7. 

L.  IciLius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  who 
made  a  law  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  Mount 
Aventine  was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to 
build  houses  upon.  Liv.  3,  c.  54. A  tri- 
bune who  made  a  law  A.  U.  C.  261,  that  for- 
bad any  man  to  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  he  was  speaking  in  an  assembly.  Liv. 
2,  c.  58. A  tribune  who  signalized  him- 
self by  his  inveterate  enmity  against  the  Ro- 
man senate.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
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management  of   affairs  after  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  &c. 

Icius,  [vid.  Itius  Portus.] 

IcoNiuM,  [the  capital  city  of  Lycaonia 
now  Komieh.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  13,  51.  The  city  derived  its  name, 
according  to  the  ancients,  from  a  small  image 
(unovtov)  of  Medusa,  erected  hereby  Perseus. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea,  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus  asserts,  that  the  name  should  be  writ- 
ten in  Greek  with  a  diphthong  «/,  and  we  do 
in  fact  find  it  so  writteti  in  Eustathius  and  m 
the  Byzantine  historians,  as  well  as  on  me- 
dals.]    Piin.  5,  c.  27. 

IcuLiSMA,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Angou- 
lesme,  on  the  Charante. 

Ida,  a  nyrr.ph  of  Crete  who  went  into 
Phrygia,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  moun- 
tain of  that  country.  Firg.  JEn.  8,  v.  177. 
A  celebrated  mountain,  or  more  proper- 
ly a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Troas,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Troy.  [Damm  derives  the 
name  from  tS'iiv,  to  see,  a  derivation  which  has 
reference  to  the  view  which  this  mountain  af 
fords  of  the  circumjacent  country.  "  That 
which  the  ancient  geographers  called  Ida," 
observes  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  is  a  chain  of  hills  ex- 
tending north-north-east  from  Baba,  or  Lee 
turn,  and  divided  into  several  ridges,  two  sum- 
mits of  which  overlook  the  whole  sloping 
country  towards  Tenedos."  Gargarus,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Homer,  seems  to  have  been  a 
height  of  Ida,  the  roots  of  which  formed  the 
promontory  of  Lectum.]  The  abundance  of 
its  waters  became  the  source  of  many  rivers, 
and  particularly  of  the  Simois,  Scamander, 
.ffisepus,  Granicus,  &c.  It  was  on  Mount  Ida 
that  the  shepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize 
of  beauty  to  the  goddess  Venus.  It  was  co- 
vered with  green  woods, and  the  elevation  of 
its  top  opened  a  fine  extensive  view  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from 
■which  reason  the  poets  say  that  it  was  fre- 
quented by  the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war 
Strab.  \3.—Mela,  1,  c.  18.— Homer.  11.  14,  v. 
283.— Fzr^.  ^n.  3,  5,  Szc.—Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v 

79. — Horat.    3,  od.    11. ^A  mountain  of 

Crete,  the  highest  in  the  island,  where  it  is 
reported  that  Jupiter  was  educated  by  the 
Corybantes,  who,  on  that  account,  were  call 
ed  Idaei.     Strab.  10. 

Id^a,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she 
was  worshipped  on  Mount  Ida.  Lucnt.  2, 
v.  611. 

Idalis,  the  country  round  Mount  Ida.  Lu- 
can.  3,  V.  204. 

Idalium,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  Idalium,  a  town  with  a  grove  sa- 
cred to  Venus,  who  was  called  Idalcca.  [In 
this  grove,  according  to  some,  Adonis  was 
killed.  Idalium  appears  to  have  been  situate 
to  the  north-west  of  the  promontory  Peda- 
lium.  "  We  _  think, "  says  D'Anville,  "  that 
we  discover  Idalium,  as  well  by  the  pleasant- 
ness of  its  situation,  as  by  the  analogous  name 
of  Dalin.'']  Firg.  ^n.  1,  v.  Q8o.~Catull. 
37  and  62.— Propert.  2,  el.  13, 

Idas,  a  son  of  Apltareus  and  Arane,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  military  glory.    He  was 


among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpessa, 
the  daughter  of  Evenus  king  of  ^tolia.  Mar- 
pessa was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
pursued  his  wife's  ravisher  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  (vid. 
Marpessa.)  According  to  ApoUodorus,  Idas 
with  his  brother  Lynceus  associated  with  Pol- 
lux and  Castor  to  carry  away  some  ilocks  ; 
but  when  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  plunder,  they  refused  to  divide  it  into 
equal  shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Le- 
da :  Lynceus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Ida?, 
to  revenge  his  brother's  death,  immediately 
killed  Castor,  and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the 
hand  of  Pollux,  According  to  Ovid  and  Pau- 
sanias,  the  quarrel  between  the  sons  of  Leda 
and  those  of  Aphareus  arose  from  a  more 
tender  cause  :  Idas  and  Lynceus,  as  they  say, 
were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with 
Phoebe  and  Hilairathe  two  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippus ;  but  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  had  been 
invited  to  partake  the  common  festivity,  of- 
fered violence  to  the  brides,  and  carried  them 
away.  Idas  and  Lynceus  fell  in  the  attempt 
to  recover  their  wives.  Homer.  II.  9. — Hy- 
gin.  fab.  14,  100,&c.— Ortrf.  Fast.  5,  v.  700. 
—Apollod.  1  and  2.— Pans.  4,  c.  2,  and  1.  5, 
c.  IB. 

Idex,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  now  Mice,  near 
Bononia. 

IdistavIsus,  a  plain  where  Germanicus 
defeated  Arminius.  [The  name  appears  to 
have  some  aifinity  to  the  German  word  wiese, 
signifying  a  meadow.  Mannert  supposes  the 
field  of  battle  to  have  been  on  the  east  of  the 
fVescr,  south  of  the  city  of  Mmden.  Man- 
mrt.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  3,  p.  83.]— Tacit.  A.2, 
c.  16. 

Idmon,  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  prophet  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild 
boar  in  Bithynia,  where  his  body  received  a 
magnificent  funeral.  He  had  predicted  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death.  Apollod.  1,  c. 
9. — Orpheus. 

Idomenecs,  succeeded  his  father  Deuca- 
lion on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of 
90  ships.  During  this  celebrated  war,  he 
rendered  himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and 
slaughtered  many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  re- 
turn he  made  a  vow  to  Neptune,  in  a  danger- 
ous tempest,  that  if  he  escaped  from  the  fury 
of  the  seas  and  storms  he  would  offer  to  the 
god  whatever  living  creature  first  presented 
itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  This 
was  no  other  than  his  son,  who  came  to  con- 
gratulate his  father  upon  his  safe  return.  Ido- 
ineneus  performed  his  promise  to  the  god,  and 
the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of  his  sacrifice 
rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
jects, that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated  in 
quest  of  a  settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  a  city  on  the  coastof  Calabria,  which 
he  called  Salentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  new  kingdom  flourish,  and  his  sub- 
jects  happy.  According  to  the  Greek  scho- 
liastofLycophron,  v.  1217,  Idomeneus,  during 
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his  absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the 
management  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucos,  to 
M-hom  he  promised  his  daughter  Cliaithere  in 
marriage  at  his  return.  J^eucos  at  first  go- 
verned with  moderation ;  but  he  was  per 
suaded  by  Naupilus,  kingof  Euboea,  to  putio 
death  Meda,  the  wife  of  his  master,  with  hci 
daughter  Clisithere,  and  to  seize  the  kinj:- 
dom.  After  these  violent  measures,  hp 
strengthened  himself  on  the  throne  of  Crete  ; 
and  Idomeneus,  at  his  return,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  expel  the  usurper.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
V.  358.— Hygin.  92 — IJomer.  11.  11,  &c.  Od. 
W.—Pnus.  5,  c.  25.—  rirg.  jEn.  3,  v.  122. 

A  Greek  historian  of  Lampsacus,  in  the 

age  of  Epicurus.     He  wrote  an  history  ofSa- 
mothrace,the  life  of  Socrates,  Sic. 

Idothea,  a  daughter  of  Prostus,  king  of 
Argos.  She  was  restored  to  her  senses  wiih 
her  sisters,  by  Melampus.  (vid.  Proctides.) 
Homer.  Orf.  1 1 . 

Idubeda,  [a  range  of  mountains  in  Spain, 
commencing  amoag  the  Cantabri,  and  extend- 
ing nearly  in  a  south-eastern  direction  through 
Spain,  until  it  terminates  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  near  Saguntum,  which  lay  at  it? 
foot.  Such,  at  least,  is  its  extent  according 
to  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  however,  gives  merely 
a  part  of  it,  from  Caesar  Augusta,  or  Saragas- 
sa, to  Saguntum.]     Strah.  3. 

IdOme  and  Idumea,  [a  country  of  Asia 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  or 
rather  comprehending  parts  of  each,  havin^ 
Egypt  on  the  west  and  Arabia  Petrea  on  the 
south  and  east.  Its  extent  varied  at  different 
periods  of  time.  Esau  or  Edom,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  name,  and  his  descendants,  set- 
tled along  the  mountains  of  Sein  on  the  east 
and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  whence  thev 
spread  themselves  by  degrees  through  the 
■western  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  quite  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  time  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  even  of  the  Jewish  kings,  they 
-were  hemmed  in  by  the  Dead  Sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  Sinus  ^lanitis  on  the  other  ;  but 
during  the  Jewish  captivity  they  advanced 
farther  north  into  Judea,  and  spread  them 
selves  as  far  as  Hebron  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
till  at  length,  going  over  to  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  they  became  incorporated  with  them 
as  one  nation.  Strabo  divides  it  into  Eastern 
and  Southern  Idumsea,  with  reference  to  its 
situation  from  Palestine.  The  capital  of  the 
former  was  Bozra,  or  Bossra,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, Petra,  or  Jaclael.  Idumeea  was  famed 
for  its  palm-trees.  In  general,  however,  the 
country  was  hot,  dry,  mountainous,  and  m 
some  parts  barren.  It  is  now  inhabited  by 
some  tribes  of  wild  Arabs.  \yid.  Arabicu's 
Sinus,  and  Erythr<Eum  Mare.]  Lucan.  3,  v. 
216— Si/.  5,  v.  eO^.—Firg.  G.  3,  v.  12. 

Jeniscs,  [a  "own  of  Arabia,  near  the  Palus 
Sirbonis.  It  is  recognized  in  the  Khcm  Foties 
of  Thevenot  and  others.]     Herodol.  3,  c.  5. 

JEKicHO,  [a  city  of  Judea,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  about  seven  leagues  to  the  north- 
east of  Jerusalem,  and  two  from  the  river 
Jordan.  Moses  calls  it  the  city  of  palm-trees, 
(Deut.  xsriv.  3.)  from  the  palms  wffichgrew 
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in  the  adjacent  plain.  Jericho  was  the  first 
city  of  Canaan  taken  by  Joshua,  who  destroy- 
ed it.  A  new  city  was  afterwards  built  by 
Hiel  of  Bethel,  but  it  would  seem  that  before 
the  time  of  Hiel  there  wbs  another  Jericho 
built  near  the  site  of  the  old.]     Plin.  5,  c.  14. 

Slrab. 

Ierne,  [one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ire- 
litnd.  Pytheas,  who,  to  his  own  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  add- 
eJ  much  information  respecting  it  which  he 
had  obtained  from  the  early  iuhabitai.u  of 
Gadez,  in  Spain,  is  the  first  who  calls  Ireland 
by  the  name  of  Ierne,  (ii  Isgvu.)  From  Aris- 
totle, a  contemporary  ot  his,  we  learn  that 
what  are  now  England  and  Ireland  were 
then  denominated Bg6T:();/xa/  vnaot.  InCaesar's 
Commentaries  a  change  of  appellation  ap- 
pears. Eng;land  is  there  styled  Britannia,  and 
Ireland,  Hibernia.  The  idea  very  naturally 
suggests  itself,  that  C^sar  may  have  given 
this  name  to  the  latter  island  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  severi- 
ty of  its  climate,  and  that  the  meanmg  of  the 
term  is  nothing  more  than  Winter-land.  Such 
supposition,  however,  although  it  may  wear 
a  plausible  appearance,  seems  to  have  no 
foundation  whatever  in  fact.  It  is  •:  ore  than 
probable  that  Ctesar  gives  the  name  as  he 
heard  it  from  others,  without  associating  with 
t  any  idea  of  cold.  He  merely  places  the  is- 
land to  the  west  of  Britain.  It  was  Strabo 
who  made  it  lie  far  to  the  north,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  error,  first  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion,  if  any  such  were  ever  in  reality  en- 
tertained, that  the  climate  of  Ireland  was 
cold  and  rigorous.  But  a  question  here  pre- 
ents  itself,  whether  Ierne  or  Hibernia  be  the 
true  ancient  appellation  ot  this  island.  The 
latter  we  believe  will,  on  examination,  ap- 
pear entitled  to  the  preference.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  Pytheas  received  the  name 
Ierne  from  the  mouths  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  contracted  from  Hibernia.  7"his  sup- 
position would  approach  to  certainty,  if  we 
possessed  any  means  of  substantiating  as  a 
fact,  that  the  appellation  Hiberni,  which  is 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  was 
used  in  the  old  accounts  respecting  it,  and 
not  first  introduced  by  so  late  a  writer  as 
Avienus.  A  strong  argument  may  be  deduc- 
ed, however,  from  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  word  Hi- 
bernia. The  consonant  b  may  have  been  sof- 
tened itown  so  as  to  resemble  ou  in  sound,  a 
change  far  from  uncommon  ;  and  hence  Hi- 
bernia would  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
lot/sgvia,  whence  Ierne  may  very  easily  have 
been  formed.  In  a  similar  way,  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  Albion  may  have  been  Amviwy. 
The  modern  name  Erin,  which  is  sometimes 
applied  to  Ireland,  is  an  evident  derivative 
from  Ierne,  if  not  itself  the  ancient  Erse  root 
of  that  term.  Ireland  was  known  at  a  very 
early  period  to  the  ancient  mariners  of  south- 
ern Europe,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Holy 
Island.  This  remarkable  title  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Dru- 
idical  system   of  worship  may  have  been  iu 
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Ireland.     Caesar,  it  is  true,  found  Druids  in 
Gaul,  but  he    states  at  the  same   time  that 
they  were  always   sent  to  complete  their  re- 
lio-ious  education  in  Britain,  and  we  will  per- 
ceive, if  we  compare  later  authorities,  that 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Uruids  was    not  in  Bri- 
tain itself,  but  in  the   island  of  Angles^a,  he 
tween  which  and  ihe  adjacent    coast  of  Ire- 
land the  distance  across  is  onl}'  85  miles.  Ha 
the  Romans  extended  their  enquiries  on  th 
subject  to  Ireland  itself,  we  would  evidently 
have  received  such    accounts  from   them 
would  have  substantiated  what  has  just  been 
advanced.     As  reo:ards  the   early  population 
of  this  island,  it  may,  we   believe,  be    safr  ly 
assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the    northern  half  of 
the  country  was    peopled  by   the   Scoti  ;  not 
only  because  in  later  years  we  find   Scoti    in 
this  quarter  as   well  as    on   the  isle  of  JV/on, 
but  because  even  at  the  present  day  the  Er.-e 
language  is  not  completely  obliterated  in  some 
of  the    northern   provinces.      The   southern 
half  of  the  island  seems  to  have  had  a  Celtic 
population,     [t  is  a   very    curious  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  names   of  mai^y  places  in   ai! 
cient  Ireland,  as  given   by  Ptolemy,  beai'  nn 
resemblance  whatever    either  to    Scottish  or 
Celtic  apjiellations.     This  iias  given  rise  to 
various   theories,  and    in    particular   to   orip 
which  favours  the  idea  of  migrations  from  the 
Spanish  peninsula.     Tacitus  considers  the  Si- 
lures  m  Britain  as  ef  Spanish  origin,  but  this 
supposition   is  merely  grounded  on  an  acci 
dental  resemblance  in  some  national  customs. 
Enquiries   have  been  made  in   modern    days 
into  the  Basque  language,  which  is  supposed 
to  contain    traces  of  the  ancient  Iberian,  but 
no  analogy  has  been   discovered   between  il 
and  the   modern    Irish.     The    Roman    arms 
never  reached  Ireland,  although  merchants  of 
that  nation  often  visited  its  coasts.    From  the 
accounts  of  the  latter  Ptolemy  obtained  ma- 
terials for  his  map  of  this  island.     It   is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  this  geographer  does  not 
name. a   single   place   in    northern  Scotland, 
whereas  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  sister  is- 
land he  mentions  as  many  as  10  cities,  one  of 
them  of  considerable  size,  and   three   other> 
of  the  number,  situate  on  the  coast.     Is    not 
this  a  proof  that  Ireland  at   this  early  perio  i 
had  attained  a   considerable  degree  of  civili- 
zation .'     A  barbarous  people  never  found  ci- 
ties on  the  coast.     In    addition  to    what    ha' 
thus  far  been  remarked,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
Herodotus  was  equally   ignorant  of  Ireland 
and  Britain.      Eratosthenes  gives   a   general 
and  rude  outline  of  the  latter,  hut  knew  no- 
thing of  the  former.    Strabo  had  some  know- 
ledge, though  very  imperfect,  of  both.     Pli- 
ny's information  with  regard  to  both  Britain 
and  Ireland  greatly  surpasses  that  of  his  pre 
decessors.     Diodorus  Siculus  calls  the  latter 
Iris  or  Irin,  and  copies  a   foolish  story  of  the 
natives  being  cannibals.]     Ulrab.  1. 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judea.  rid. 
Hierosolyma. 

[Igilgilis,  a  town  of  Mauritania  Cassar- 
iensis,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ampsa- 
gas,  and  north  of  Cirta.     It  is  now  Jiiel.] 


Igilium,  [now  Gig/io,  an  island  of  Italy, 
near  the  coast  of  Etruria,  off  the  promontory 
of  Argeiitarius.  The  thick  woods  of  thi.s 
islaid  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  great 
number  of  Romans,  who  tied  from  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  Attila.j  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Cas. 
B   C.  I,  c.  34. 

I GN, A  TICS,  [one  of  the  apostolical  fathers, 
v,nd  bistii>p  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  towards  the 
I  liter  part  of  tiie  first  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  Si.  Jerome,  he  suc- 
;eeded  Euouius  in  the  see  of  Antioch,  haviug 
'leen  oriiained,  says  the  former,  in  Ihe  year 
tl9.  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome, 
or,  as  others  say,  by  Peter  himsell  ;  and  ht-nee 
we  may  conclude  that  he  was  acquamted  with 
several  of  the  apostles.  Indeed  St.  Chrysos- 
tomsays  that  he  converjed  familiarly  with 
them,  anJ  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
their  doctrine.]  He  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  lions,  during  a  per- 
secution, A.  D.  107.  [in  the  reign  of  Trajan.] 
His  writings  wer  it-tters  to  the  EpheMans, 
Rotiian?,&.c.  and  he  supported  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  propriety  of  the  episcopal  or- 
der. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Oxon,  in  8vo   1708. 

Iguvium,  a    town  of  Umbria.   nn   the  via 
Fla-..iuia,ao«'  Gaiio.     Cic.  ud  At.  7,  ep.  i3. 
-Sil.  8,  V.  460. 

Ilea,  more  properly  lira,  an  island  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  two  miles  from  the  continent, 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Cor- 
sica, and  the  coast  of  Etruria  ;  now  Elba.  It 
was  famed  for  its  ores  of  iron.  The  Greeks 
called  it  i3^lhalia,  a  name  derived  Irom  a/fico. 
uro,  and  alludiug  to  the  number  of  forges  in 
the  island.]      Virg.JEn    10,  v.  173. 

Ilercaojves,  a  jeople  ot  Spain,  [east  ofthe 
Edetani,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iberus,  near  its 
month.]      Lir.  22,  C.21. 

Ilerpa.  [the  ca  ital  city  of  the  Ilergetes 


Spaii:,  situate  on  the  Sicoris,  or  Segre,  a 
tributary  of  the  Iberus.  The  situation  of 
this  place  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  ex- 
posed it  inces-antly  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
tV  m  the  time  that  the  Romans  began  to  pe- 
•  etrate  into  Spain.  It  was  celebrated  for 
i lit  resistance  it  made  against  Ccesar,  under 
the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  Afranius,  and 
Fetreius,  who  were,  hfiwever,  finally  defeat- 
ed. In  the  reign  of  Gallienus  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  who, 
migrating  from  Germany,  ravaged  the  wes- 
ern  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  now  Lerida 
iu  Calaloma.]  Z,ir.  21,  c.23,  1.  22,  c.  21.-- 
Lucan.  4,  v.  13. 

Ilergistes      vid.  Ilerda. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Numilor, 
[king  of  Alba,  consecrated  by  her  unc'e  Amu- 
lius  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required 
perpetual  cha^^tity  that  she  might  not  become 
!  mother  to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown.  He 
was,  however,  disappointed;  violence  was 
offered  to  Ilia,  and  she  brought  forth  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,  who  drove  the  usurper  from 
his  throne,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
'grandfather   Numitor,   its   lawful   possessor. 
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Jlia  was  buried  alive  by  Amulius,  for  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  Vesta  ;  and  because  her  tomb 
was  near  the  Tiber,  some  suppose  that  she 
married  the  god  of  that  river.  [But  vid.  Ro- 
ma.]   Moral.  ),od.  2. — Virg.  ^n.  1,  v.  277. 

—Ovid.  Fast.  2.  v,  598. A  wife  of  Sylla. 

Ili.vci  LVDi,  games  iusUtuted  by  An2;us- 
tus,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  he  had 
obtiiiiifed  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Trojani 
ludianij  the  Aclia  ;  and  Virgil  says  they  were 
celebrated  by  .'Eneas,  not  only  because  they 
were  instituted  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his 
poem,  but  because  he  wished  to  compliment 
Augustus,  by  makmg  the  founder  of  Lavini- 
um  solemnize  games  on  the  very  spot  which 
was  many  centuries  after  to  be  immortalized 
by  the  trophies  of  his  patron.  During  these 
games  were  exhibited  horse-races  and  gy 
nastic  exercises.  Virg-  ^n.  3,  v.  280. 
Iliades,  a  surname  given  to  Romulus,  as 

son  of  Ilia.     Ovid. A  name  given  to  the 

Trojan  women.     F^irg.  .Mn.  I,  v.  484. 

IliaSv  a  celebrated  poem  composed  by 
Homer,  upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  delineates 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities 
■which  hefel  the  Gretks,  from  the  refusal  of 
that  hero  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  ft 
finishes  with  the  burial  of  Hector,  whom 
Achilles  had  slain  to  avonge  his  friend 
Patroclus.  It  is  divided  into  24  books.  [Mo 
derr;  critics  differ  very  much  in  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  proper  termination  of  tht  lUad 
Wolf  and  Heyne,  with  others,  think  that  there 
is  au  excess  of  two  books,  and  that  the  death 
of  Hector  is  the  true  end  of  the  poem.  The 
23d  and  24th  books,  therefore,  they  consider 
as  the  work  of  another  author.  Granville 
Penn,  however,  has  shown  very  conclusively, 
that  the  poem  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
that  its  primary  and  governing  argument  is 
the  sure  and  irresistible  power  of  the  divine 
will  over  the  most  resolute  and  determined 
will  of  man,  exemplified  in  the  death  and 
burial  of  Hector,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Achilles,  as  the  immediate  preliminary  to 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  vtd.  remarks  under 
the  article  Homeius.] A  surname  of  Mi- 
nerva, from  a  temple  which  she  had  at  Dau- 
lis  in  Phocis. 

Ilion,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  Liv.  31,  c. 
27.     vid.  Ilium. 

Ilione,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
marrifid  Polymnestor  king  of  Thrace,  Vtrg. 
^n.  1,  v.  667. 

Ilissus,  a  small  river  of  Attica,  falling 
into  the  sea  near  the  Piraeus.  There  was  a 
tenifile  on  its  banks  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
.S7a/.  Tfub.  4,  V.  52. 

Ilithyia,  a  goddess,  called  also  Juno  Lu- 
cina.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as 
Diana.  She  presided  over  the  travails  of 
women  ;  and  in  her  temple,  at  Rome,  it  was 
usual  to  carry  a  small  piece  of  money  as  an 
oflfering.  This  custom  was  first  established 
by  Servius  Tullius,  who,  by  enforcing  it,  was 
enabled  to  know  the  exact  number  of  the 
Roman  people.  [This  is  not  correct.  It  was 
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in  the  temple  of  Libitina.]     Horat.  carm.  sce- 
cul.—Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  283. 

Ii.iuM  or  lLlON,a  citadelof  Troy,  built  by 
[lus,  one  of  the  Trojan  kings,  from  whom  it 
received  its  name.  It  is  generally  taken  for 
Troy  itself,  (oid.  Troja.)  Liv.  '35,  c.  43.  1. 
37,  c.  9  and  ST.—Firg.  JEn.  1,  k.c.—Strab. 
13.— Ovid-  Met.  IJ,  v.  505.— Horal.  3,od.  3, 
—Juiiin.  n,  c.  5,1.  31,  c.  8. 

IllIce,  now  Elche,A  town  of  Spain,  [south 
of  Leucenturo,  or  Alicant,  oa  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.]     Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Ilmturgls,  Ilitcrgis,  or  Ihrgia,  a  city 
of  Spain,  near  the  modern  Anjudar  on  the 
river  Bsetis,  destroyed  by  Scipio  for  having 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians.  Liv.  23,  c. 
49,1.24,0.41,1.26,0.17. 

Ii.LYRicDM,  Ii.LYRis,  and  Illyria,  a  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  opposite 
Italy,  whose  boundaries  have  been  different  at 
different  times.  [It  was  wholly  contained  be- 
tween the  rivers  Naro  or  Narentesand  Drilo. 
Some  authors,  among  whom  are  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  extend  the  limits  of  this  country 
so  as  to  include  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia, 
D'Anville  has  assigned  to  lUyricum  the 
whole  country  between  Is(ria  and  the  small 
river  Arsia,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo, 
but  he  observes  that  the  lUyric  nations  ex- 
tended much  farther.  They  spread  them- 
selves at  a  very  early  period  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Italy,  to  the  south  of  the  Padus 
or  Po,  in  which  quarter  traces  of  them  were 
lound  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  very  famous  for  their  early  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  subsequent  skill  in,  naviga- 
tion; and  the  light  Liburnian  gallies  aided 
not  a  little  in  securing  to  Augustus  the  vic- 
tory at  Actium.  Illyricum  answers  now  in 
part  to  modern  Albania.^  It  became  a  Ro- 
man province  after  Gentius  its  king  had  been 
conquered  by  the  prsetor  Anicius.  Strab.  2 
and  7. — Pans.  4,  c.  35. — Mela,  2,  c.  2,  &c. — 
Flor.  1,  2,  &c. 

Ilua.  [vid.  Ilba.] 

Iluro,  now  Oloran,  a  town  of  Gascouy  in 
France. 

Ilus,  the  4th  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Tros  by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Eurydice 
(he  daughter  of  Adrastus,  by  whom  he  had 
Themis,  who  married  Capys,  and  Laomedon 
the  father  of  Priam.  He  built,  or  rather 
embellished,  the  city  of  Ilium,  called  also 
Troy,  from  his  father  Tros.  Jupiter  gave 
him  the  Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of 
Minerva,  and  promised  that  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  Troy,  so  long  would  the  town  re- 
main impregnable.  When  the  temple  of 
Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilus  rushed  into  the 
middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Palladium,  for 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by 
the  goddess,  though  he  recovered  it  some 
time  after.  Homn.  II. — Strab.  13. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  \2.—0vid.  Fast.  4,  v.  33, 1.  6,  v.  419. 

Ilyrgis,  a  town  of  Hispauia  Baetica,  now 
flora.    Polyb. 

Imaus,  [the  name  of  a  large  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  in  a  part  of  its  course  divided. 
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according  to  the  ancients,  the  vast  region  of 
Scythia  into  Scythia  intra  Im?.um  and  Scy 
thia  extra  Imaum.     It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a 
continuation  of   the    great    Tauric    range. 
That  part  of  the  Tauric  chain  over  which 
Alexander    crossed,    and  whence   the  Indus 
springs,  was   called    Paropamisus.     Farthe 
on  were  the  Emodi  Montes,  giving  rise  to  tht 
Ganges ;   and    still   farther   to   the   east   the 
range   of    Imaus,  extending  to  the  eastern 
ocean.    Imaus  is  generally  thought  to  answer 
to  the ffima/aA  mountains  of  Thibet;   strict- 
ly speaking,  however,  this  name  belongs  to 
the  Emodi  Montes,  and  Imaus,  in  the  early 
part  of  its  course,  is  the  modern  Mustag,  or 
the  chain  which  branches  off  to  the  north- 
west from  the  centre  of  the  Himalah  range. 
All  the  names  by  which  this  chain  is  distin- 
guished are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term 
Hem,   signifying   snow.     Hence  have  arisen 
the  names  Imaus  and  Emodus  among  the  an- 
cients,   and    Himalah,  Himadri,    HimachaU 
and  Himalaya,   among  the  moderns.     Thi 
old  Indian  root  also  brings  to  mind  the  Henius 
of  Thrace,  the  Hymetlus  of  Attica,  the  Mons 
Imceus  of  Italy,  and  the  different   mountains 
called  Himmel,  iu  Saxony,  Jutland,  and  other 
countries.      It   is    the    radix,   also,     of    the 
German  word  himmel.,  denoting  heaven.     A 
the  chain  of  Imaus  proceeds  on  to  the  east, 
it  ceases  to  be  characterised   as   snowy,  and, 
in  separating  the   region   of  Scythia  into  its 
two  divisions,  answers  to  the   modern   range 
of  Altai.     1  he  highest  summit  in  the  Hima 
lah  chain,  is  Dwalagheri,  or,  the  white  moun- 
tain.    It  is  only  of  late  that  the  height  of  the 
Himalah  mountains   on  the   north  of  India 
has  been  appreciated.     In  1802  Col.  Craw 
ford    made   some  measurements,  which  gave 
a  much  greater  altitude  to   those  mountains 
than  had   ever  before    been  suspected ;  and 
Col.   Colebrook,  from  the  plains  of  Rhohil- 
cund,  made   a  series  of  observations,  which 
gave  a  height  of  22,000  feet.     Lieut.  Webb, 
iu  his  journey  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges, 
executed  measurements  on  thepeakof  lamu- 
navatari,  which  gave  upwards  of  25,000  feet. 
The  same  officer,  in  a  subsequent  journey, 
confirmed    his   former   observations.       This 
conclusion  was  objected  to  on  account  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  allowance  which 
ought  to  be   made  for  the  deviation  of  the 
light  from  a  straight  direction,   on  which  all 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  measurement  of 
angles   must  depend.     In  a  subsequent  jour- 
ney, however,  this  same  officer  confirmed  his 
conclusions  by  additional  measurements,  and 
by  observing  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  at  those  heights  which  he  himself 
visited.     It  was  found  by  these  last  observa 
tions  that  the   line   of  perpetual  snow  does 
not  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the'sea,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  Set- 
ledge  at  an  elevation   of  nearly  15,000  feet, 
afforded  pasturage  for  cattle  and  yielded  ex 
cellent  crops  of  mountain  wheat.     This  mild 
temperature,  however,  at  so  great  a   height, 
is  confined  to  the  northern  side  of  the  chain 
This  probably  depends  on  the  greater  height 


of  the  whole  territor)'  on  the  northern  side, 
in  vor.sequence  of  which,  the  heat  which  the 
earth  receu^ea  frcm  the  solar  rays,  and  whiih 
warms  the  air  immtdialL^ly  superincumbent, 
ii  not  so  much  expanded  by  the  time  the  as- 
cending air  reaches  these  greater  elevations, 
:.^  in  that  which  has  ascended  Irom  a  much 
lower  country.  Mr.  Frazer,  iu  a  later  jour- 
■  icy.  ii.ferred  that  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
Himalah  range  varied  trom  18,000  to  23  000 
teet.  But  he  had  no  instruments  for  measur- 
ing altitudes,  and  no  barometer,  and  he  pro- 
bably did  not  make  the  due  allowaace  for 
the  extraordinary  height  of  the  snow  line. 
Thus  the  Himalah  mountains  far  exceed  the 
Andes  in  elevation;  CliimborazO;  the  highest 
of  the  latter,  being  only  21,470  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  Dwalagheri  is 
26,862  feet  high,  and  lamootri,  25,500.]  Plin. 

6.  c.  Xl.—Slrab.l. 

Imbarus,  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus  in  Ar- 
menia. 

Imbrasides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Glau- 
cus  and  Lades,  as  sons  of  Imbrasus.  F^irg. 
Mn.  12,  v.  343. 

Imbrasus,  or  Parthenius,  a  riverof  Samos. 
Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks, 
received    the  surname  of  Imbrasia.     Paus. 

7,  c.  4. 

Imbros,  now  Embro,  an  island  of  the  ^- 
gean  Sea,  near  Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the 
same  name.  Itnbros  was  governed  for  some 
time  by  its  own  laws,  but  afterwards  subject- 
ed to  the  power  of  Persia,  Athens,  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  It  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  province.  The  di- 
vinities particularly  worshipped  there  were 
Ceres  and  Mercury.  Thuryd.  8. — Plin.  4, 
c.  \2.— Homer.  II.  13.—Strab.  2.— Mela,  2,  c. 
7._0rirf.  Trist.  10,  v.  18. 

Inachi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  par- 
ticularly the  Argives,  from  king  Inachus, 

Inachia,   a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus, 

from    the    river    Inachus. A  festival    in 

Crete  in  honour  of  Inachus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Ino's  misfortunes. 

InachidjE,  the  name  of  the  eight  first  suc- 
ces'^ors  of  Inachus,  on  the  throue  of  Argos. 

Inachides,  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as 
grandson  of  Inachus.     Ovid.  Met   1,  v.  704. 

And  of  Perseus  descended  from  Inachus. 

Id.  4,  fab.  14. 

lNACHis,a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  daughter  of 
Inachus.     Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  454. 

Inachus,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  T^thys, 
father  of  lo,  and  also  of  Phoroneus  and  jEgi- 
aleus.  He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Phoroneus,  B.C.  1807, 
and  gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of 
which  he  became  the  tutelar  deity.  He 
reigned  60  years.  [Inachus,  very  probably, 
is  a  Greek  form  for  the  Oriental  term  Enak, 
denoting  great,  powerful,  and  this  last  is  per- 
haps the  root  of  the  Greek  ava^,  a  kipg. 
Some,  however,  deny  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
Inachus,  and  make  him  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Greece.]  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  151. — 
Apollod.  2,  c.  3.— Paws.  2,  c.  15. 
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Inarime,  an  island  near  Campania,  willi 
a  rnouiilain,  under  which  Jupiter  confined  the 
giant  TyphcEus.  It  if  now  called  Ischia,  and 
is  remarkahle  for  its  fertility  and  populatios. 
There  was  formerly  a  voIchuo  in  the  middl' 
of  the  island.      Firg.  JEn.  9,  v.  716. 

Inarus,  a  town  o(  E^ypt,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  buili 
by  the  Vlilesians. 

Incitatus,  a  horse  of  the  emperor  Caligu- 
la,    vid.  Caligula. 

India,  [an  extensive  country  of  Asia,  di- 
vided by  Ptolemy  and   the  ancient    geogta 
phers  into  India  intra  G.ingem,  ancJ  India  ex- 
tra Gangem,  or  India  on  this  side,  and  India 
beyond   the  GdUges.     The  first   division  an- 
swers to  the  modern  Hindoostan  ;  the  latter 
to  the  Birmaji  Emptr  ,  and  the  douuniona  o! 
Pegu,  Si'tn-  Laos.  Cambodia.  Cochin   China. 
ToJijiiin.  and  Malacca.     India  took  its  name 
among  the   aucii^nts  from  the   Indus,  which 
formed    its  western  lioundary,     Herodotus  is 
the  first  Greek  writer  who  makes  mention  of 
this   country,  but  he  derived  his  informatioii 
from  the  Persians,  who  at  that  time  knew  lit- 
tle of  ii  themselves,  and  his  account  is  conse 
quently  full  offablesand  incorrect  statement-. 
In   a    subsequent  age  Darius  invaded  Iiidiw, 
and  seems  to  have  penetrated  beyond  the  In 
dus,asfar  as  what  is  now  Little  Thibel    Alex 
ander  ventured  no  farther  than  the  Hypha 
sis.   Seleucus  Nicator  penetrated  even  to  Pa- 
Hmbolhra,  and  in   his   reign   and   that  of  his 
successor,   a   friendly   intercourse   seems    to 
have  subsisted  between  the  Greek  nnd  Indian 
princes.     The    rise   of  the   Parthian    power 
destroyed  this,  and  cutoff  all  communication. 
The  tiomans  knew  little  of  the  country,  yel 
their  power  was  so  universally  dreaded,  thai 
the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their  ambassador 
to  the  emperors  Antoninus,  Trajaii,  &lc.     in 
dia  has  been  known  to   every  period  ot  geo- 
graphy  since   the    age    of  Herodotus.     The 
writings    of  the   father   of  history,   those    of 
Strabo.  of  Pliny,  and  of  Piolemy,  exhibit  the 
knowledge  which  the   Greeks   and    Roman? 
possessed  of  India,  or,  to  speak    more   accu 
rately,  their  acquaintance  with  its  sea-coasts 
and  with  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Gan 
ges.  The  Sanscrit  names  for  India  are  Djam 
boo-Dwi/p,  or   the   "  peninsula  of  the  tree  •> 
life  ;'    Mfdhiami,  or  "the  middle  dwelling;' 
•and    Bharatkiind,  or   ''  the   kingdom   of  the 
Bharat  dynasty."    The  country  is  too  ext  n- 
sive  to  have   received  one    general   name  i 
the  indigenous  languages.  But  from  thenvei 
wiiich  wa'ers   its  western    boundary,  having 
the  name   of  Sind  or  Hind,  which,  like   the 
name  Ki/l-Ab,  is  derived  from  its  blue  colour, 
the    adjoining   country  received    among   thp 
Persians  the  name  of  Hindoostan,  and  the  in- 
habitants were   called    Hindoos.     From  th 
Persian  language  these  names  passed  into  th 
Syrian.  Chaldee,   and   Hebrew  :    they  wen 
imitated    in   the   appellations   given   by  thi 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but    in  the   writings   of 
the  Indian!!,  the  name  Sindhoostan  denot6!<  ex 
clusively  the  countries  on  the  river  Sind.  T!;- 
oriental  writers  subsequent  to  the  Mahome 
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tan  era  have  admitted  a  distinction  between 
she  mme Sindh,  taken  in  the  acceptation  now 
mentioned,  and  Hindh,  which  they  apply  to 
!  lie  countries  situated  on  the  Ganges.  This 
;u>plication  of  terms  is  equally  foreign  to  the 
national  geography  of  the  Indians,  with  the 
M|)pf  nation   of  Gentoos,   which   the   English 

i»ed  to  apply  to  the  Hindoos,  and  which 
iomes  Irom  the  Par:  uguese  term  Gentios,  sig- 
;)  dying  Gentiles  or  Pagans.]  Diod.  1. — Ulrab. 
! ,  &LK.—Mela,  3,  c.  l.—Plin.  5,  c.  2li.—Curl. 
8,  c.  U)— Justin.  1,  c.  2, 1.  ]i>,c.  7. 

iNDiGiiTES,  a  name  given  to  those  deities 
who  were  worshipped  only  in  ;-oine  particu- 
lar places,  or  who  were  become  gods  from 
iiipn,  a?  Hercules,  Bacchus.  &c.  Some  derive 
the  word  from  inde  et  genih,  born  at  the 
same  place  where  they  received  their  wor- 
ship. Virg.  G.  1,  V.  49b.— Oyirf.  Mel.  14, 
V.  608 

liVDUS,  [a  celebrated  river  of  India,  fall- 
ing after  a  course  of  1300  miles,  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  .  The  sources  of  this  river  have 
not  yet  been  fully  explored.  Its  commence- 
ment is  fixed,  by  the  most  probable  coujec- 
!ure,  in  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Cailas 
iiranch  of  the  Himalah  mountains,  about 
lat.  31°  30'  N.  and  long,  80"  30'  E.  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  source  of  the  Sttledgt,  and 
ill  a  territory  under  the  dominion  of  China. 
Its  na  e  in  Sanscrit  is  Si/idh  or  Hindh,  aa 
app "il  ition  which    it  receives  from    its    blue 

olour.  Under  the  name  Sindus  it  was  known 
even  to  the  Romans,  besides  its  more  com- 
mon appellation  of  Indus.  In  Lat.  28°  28', 
the  Indus  is  joined  by  five  rivers,  ihe  Hydas- 
pes  or  Behal,  the  .Acesines  or  Jtnaub,  the 
Hydraotes  or  Ravei,  the  Hyphasis  or  Biah, 
and  the  Xaradrus  or  Si  Hedge  These  five 
rivers  have  given  to  the  province  which  they 
water  the  name  of  Pendjab,  signifying  in 
Persian  the  five  rivers,  and  they  come  united 
one  stream,  called  the  Punjaud.  The 
longest  of  the  five  is  the  Setl'dge.  The  Hy- 
das|>es  is  the  Bfhat  of  Abul  Fazel,  but  many 
modern  geographers  term  it  the  Ii/lum.  The 
Set/edge  is  the  Hesudrus  of  Pliny,  the  Zara- 
■irus  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Saranges  of  Arri- 
■  n  ;  it  is  the  largest  river  within  the  Htmalak 

ange  between  the  Indus  and  the  Burrom- 
pnoler.  The  union  of  all  the  five  rivers  into 
one,  before  they  reach  the  Indus,  was  a  point 
.n  geography  mauitained  by  Ptolemy  ;  but, 
owing  to  the   obscurity  of  modern    accounts, 

romoted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  frequent  approximation  of  streams  run- 
ning in  parallel  courses,  we  had  been  taught 
to  correct  this  as  a  spec  men  of  that  author's 
•  Ifficiency  of  information,  till  very  recent  and 
more  minute  enquiries  have  re-established 
:iiat  questioned  point,  and,  along  with  it, 
he  merited  credit  of  the  ancientgeographer. 
The  f^unjnud,  previous  to  uniting  with  the 
In.lus,  flows  parallel  to  it  for  70  miles.  The 
noiilhs  of  the  Indus,  Ftolemy  makes  seven  in 
lumber,  Mannert  gives  them  as  follows,  com- 
menringon  the  west  :  Sagapa  now  the  river 
Pitty,  Sintbos  now  the  Darraway,AKmyxva  Os- 
tium now  theRitchel,  Chariphus  now  the  Fet- 
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ty,  Sapara,  Sabala,  and  Lonibare,  of  which 
three  last  he  professes  to  know  nothing  with 
certainty.  According,  however,  to  other  and 
more  recent  authorities,  the  Indus  enters  the 
sea  in  une  volume,  the  lateral  streams  being 
absorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the 
ocean.  It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  called 
the  FuUale'',  hut  this  returns  its  waters  to  the 
Indus  at  a  lower  point,  forming  in  its  circuit 
the  island  on  which  Hyderabad  stands.  Alex- 
ander stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasi* 
his  wearied  and  discouraged  troops  refusing 
to  proceed.  Here  he  erected  altars  in  me 
mory  of  his  progress,  and  descending  the  In- 
dus, returned  to  Babylon.]  Cic.  K-  D.  2,  c 
52.— Sirab.    \5.—Curf.  8,   c.  9.—Diod.  2.— 

Quid.   Fast.  3,  v.  120—Plin.  6.  c,  20. A 

river  of  Caria.     Liv.3S,c.  14. 

Inferum  mahe,  Ivid.  Tyrrhenum  Mare.] 

Ino,  k  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 
who  nursed  Bacchus.  She  married  Athama-, 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Ne 
phelp,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxu 
and  Helle.  Ino  became  mother  of  \Ielicerta 
and  Learchus,  and  soon  conceived  an  implaca- 
ble haired  against  the  children  of  Nephele 
be'-ause  they  were  to  ascend  the  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle 
were  informed  of  Ino's  machinations,  and  they 
escaped  to  Colchis  on  a  golden  ram.  [«/rf. 
Phryxus.]  Juno,  jealous  of  Ino's  prosperity, 
resolved  to  disturb  her  peace;  and  more  par- 
ticularly, because  she  was  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  her  greatest  enemj',  Venus.  Tisi- 
phone  was  sent,  by  order  of  the  goddess,  to 
the  house  of  Athamas,  and  she  filled  the  whole 
palace  with  such  fury,  that  Athamas,  taking 
Ino  to  be  a  lioness,  and  her  children  whelps, 
pursued  her,  and  dashed  her  son  Learchus 
against  a  wall.  Ino  escaped  from  the  fury  of 
her  husband,  and  from  a  high  rock  she  threw 
herself  iato  the  sea,  with  Melicerta  in  her 
arms.  The  gods  pitied  her  fate,  and  Neptune 
made  her  a  sea-deity,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Leucothoe.  Melicerta  became  also  a 
sea-god,  known  by  the  name  of  Palaemon. 
Homer.  Od.  5.— Cic.  Tusc.  de  J^at.  D.  3,  c. 
AQ.—Pbit.  Symp.  5 — Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab,  13, 
xc. — Pans.  1,  2,  kc. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Hy- 
gin.  fab.  12,  14,  and  15. 

Inoa,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  also  offered  to 
Ino  at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worship- 
ped under  the  name  of  Leucothoe Ano- 
ther in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It 
was  usual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes 
of  flour  into  a  pond,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were 
presages  of  prosperity ;  but  if  they  swam  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  they  were  inauspi- 
cious and  very  unlucky. 

lN6pus,a  river  of  Delos,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants supposed  to  be  the  Nile  coming  from 
Egypt  under  the  sea.  It  was  near  its  banks 
that  Apollo  arid  Diana  were  born.  Plin.  2, 
c.  103 — Flacc.  5,  v.  105.— Slrab.  6.— Pans. 
2,  c.  4. 

Iksubres,  the  inhabitants  of  Insubria,  a 
country  near  the  Po,  supposed  to  be  of  Gallic 
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origin.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
and  their  country  became  a  province,  where 
the  modern  towns  of  iWilan  and  Payia  were 
built.  Strub  5 — Tacii.  .^ .  l\,c.  23.— Pli7i. 
3,  c.  n.—Liv.  5,c.  Si.—Ptol.  3,  c.  1. 

Jntaphernes,  one  of  the  seren  Persian 
noblemen  who  conspired  against  Smerdis  who 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  dis- 
appointed for  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that 
he  fomented  seditions  against  Darius  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
the  usurper.  When  the  king  had  ordered 
him  and  all  his  family  to  be  put  to  death,  his 
wife,  by  frequently  visiting  the  pal. ice,  excit- 
ed the  compassion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned 
her,  and  permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death 
any  one  of  her  relations  whom  she  pleased, 
•^he  obtained  her  brother ;  and  when  the 
king  expressed  his  astonishment,  because  she 
preferred  him  to  her  husband  and  children, 
she  replied  that  she  could  procure  another 
husband,  and  children  likewise  ;  but  that  she 
could  never  have  another  brother,  as  her 
fcither  and  mother  were  dead.  Intaphernes 
was  put  to  death.     Herodot.  3. 

Intemelium,  a  town  at  the  west  of  Ligu- 
ria,  on  the  sea-shore.      Cic.  Div.  8,  c.  14. 

Interamna,  an  ancient   city  of  Umbria, 

the  biith-place  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  and 

of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.     It  is  situ- 

te  between  two  branches  of  the  Nar,   {inter 

amnes)    whence  its  name.      Varro  L.  L.  4,  c. 

5.  —  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c. 64 A  colony  on  the 

confines  of  Samriium,  on  the  Liris. 

Interrex,  a  su[  reme  magistrate  at  Rome, 
who  was  entiusted  with  the  care  of  the  go- 
vernraeat  after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the 
election  of  another.  This  office  was  exer- 
cised by  the  senators  alone,  and  none  con- 
tinued in  power  longer  than  five  days,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  only  12  hours.  The 
first  interrex  mentioned  in  Roman  history, 
was  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  Ro- 
mans quarrelled  with  the  Sabines  concerning 
the  choice  of  a  king.  [An  interrex  was  of- 
te  I  chosen  under  the  Republic,  when  from 
contention  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, or  any  other  cause,  the  comitia  for 
electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  doe 
time  or  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  patricians  out  of  their  own 
number,  and  his  authority  continued  for  5 
days,  after  which  another  was  created  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  so  on  in  succession  new  inter- 
reges  were  created  every  5  days,  till  consuls 
were  elected.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex,  sometimes  by  the 
second,  sometimes  by  the  third,  and  some- 
times  not  even  till  the  eleventh.]  Liv.  1,  e. 
17. — Dionys.  2,  c.  5. 

Inui  castrum,  (vid.  Castrum  Inui.)  It 
received  its  name  from  Inuus,  a  divinity  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  Faunus  of  the 
Latins,  and  worshipped  in  this  city. 

lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  (o 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  to 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured 
of  her;  but  Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  dis- 
covered the  object  of  his  affection,  aild  sur. 
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prised  him  in  the  company  of  lo,  though  he 
had  shrouded  himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of 
clouds  and  thick  mists.  Jupiter  changed  his 
mistress  into  a  beautiful  heifer  ;  and  the  god- 
dess, who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from 
her  husband  the  animal,  whose  beauty  she  had 
condescended  to  recommend.  J  uno  command- 
ed the  hundied-eyed  Argus  to  watch  the 
lieifer  ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  for  the  situation 
of  lo,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy  Argus,  and 
to  restore  her  to  liberty.  \vid.  Argus.]  lo, 
freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus,  was  now 
persecuted  by  Juno  ;  who  sent  one  of  the 
furies,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  torment 
her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  ex 
posed  to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's  in- 
sect. Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
her  to  her  ancient  form  ;  and  when  the  god 
had  changed  her  from  an  heifer  into  a  womarj 
she  brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  she 
married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Osiris, 
according  to  others,  and  she  trpated  her  sub- 
jects with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that, 
after  Heath,  she  received  divine  honours,  and 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isis.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried  away  by 
Phoenician  merchants,  who  wished  to  make 
reprisals  for  Europa,  who  had  been  stolen 
from  them  by  the  Greeks.  She  is  sometimes 
called  Phoronis,  from  her  brother  Phoroneus. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v,  lAVi.—Paus.  1,  c.  2.5, 1.  3,  t-.. 
18. — Moschus. — Ipollod.  2,  c.  1. —  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  v.  1Q9.—Hygin.  fab.  145. 

loBATES  and  Jobates,  a  king  of  Lycia. 
father  of  Stenobasa,  the  wife  of  Prcetus,  king 
of  Argos.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  Bellerophon,  to  whom  she  had  given  one 
ofhis  daughters,  called  Fhilonoe,  in  marriage. 
\yid.  Bellerophon,  Pelasgi,  and  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Homerus.]  Apollod.  2,  c.  2. 
'—Hygin.  fab,  57. 

JocASTA,  a  daughter  of  MencEceus,  who 
married  Laius,  kingof  Thebes,  by  whom  she 
hod  CEdipus.  She  afterwards  married  her 
son  ffidipus,  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
aud  had  by  him  Eteocles,  Polynices,  &c. 
\_vid.  Laius,  CEdipus.]  When  she  discovered 
that  she  had  married  her  own  son,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  incest,  she  hanged  herself  io 
despair.  She  is  called  Epicasta  by  some  my- 
thologists.  57a/.  Thr.b.  8,  v.  42.— Senec.  and 
Sopliocl.  in  (Edip- — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hygin 
fab.  66,  fee— Homer.  Od.  11. 

loLAiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  san.e  as 
that  called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  Hercules,  and  his  iriend  lolas  who 
assisted  him  in  conquering  the  hydra.  It  con- 
tinued during  several  days,  on  the  first  of 
■which  were  offered  solemn  sacrifices  Th 
next  day  horse-races  and  athletic  exercises 
were  exhibited.  The  following  day  was  set 
apart  for  wrestling ;  the  victors  were  crown- 
ed with  garlands  of  myrtle,  generally  used 
at  funeral  solemnities.  They  were  sometimes 
rewarded  with  tripods  of  brass.  The  place 
where  the  exercises  were  exhibited  was  call- 
ei  lolaioa,  where  there  were  to  be  seen  the 
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monument  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  cenatoph 
of  lolas,  who  was  buried  in  Sardinia.  These 
monuments  were  strewed  with  garlands  and 
■lowers  on  the  day  of  the  festival. 

loi.AS  or  loLAuS;  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  king 
of  Thessaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  con- 
quering the  Hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron 
the  place  where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  others,  [vid.  Hy- 
dra.] He  was  restored  to  his  youth  and  vi- 
gour by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Hercules.  Some  time  afterwards,  lolas  as- 
sisted the  Heraclid8e  agaiust  Eurysthenes, 
and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Tolas  had  a  monument 
in  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  used  to 
go  and  bind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  of  fidelity,  considering  the  place  as  sa- 
cred to  love  and  friendship.  According  to 
Uiodorus  and  Pausanias,  lolas  died  and  was 
buried  in  Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to 
make  a  settlement  at  the  head  of  the  sons  of 
Hercules  by  the  fifty  daughters  of  Thespius. 
Ovid.  Mel.  9,  v.  299.— Apollod.  2,  c.  4.— 
Paus.  10,  c.  17. A  son  of  Antipater,  cup- 
bearer to  Alexander.     Plut. 

loLCHOs,  [a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  at  the  head  of  the  Pe- 
lasgicus  Sinus,  and  north-east  of  Demetrias. 
It  was  situate  about  seven  stadia  from  the 
sea,  on  an  eminence,  and  was  the  birth-place 
of  Jason.  The  poets  make  the  ship  Argo  to 
have  set  sail  from  lolchos ;  this,  however,  must 
either  be  understood  as  referring  in  fact  to 
Aphetffi,  o'  else  by  lolchos  they  mean  the  adja- 
cent coast  which,according  to  Strabo,  was  like- 
wise called  by  that  name.  Strabo  reckons  this 
city  in  the  number  of  those  which  were  des- 
troyed in  order  to  people  the  town  of  Deme- 
trias.] It  was  founded  by  Cretheus,  son  of 
jEolusand  Enaretta.  Paws.  4, c.  2. — Apollod. 
I,  c.  9.—Strab.8.—Mela,  2,  c.3.—Lucan.  3, 
v.  192. 

loLE,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  fficha- 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  refused  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements, and  lole  was  carried  away  by 
force,  [lid.  Eurytus.]  It  was  to  extinguish 
the  love  of  Hercules  for  lole  that  Dejanira 
sent  him  the  poisoned  tunic  which  caused  his 
death,  [vid.  Hercules  and  Dejanira.]  After 
the  death  of  Hercules,  lole  marrie'J  his  son 
Hyllus,  by  Dejanira.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Ovid. 
Met.  9,  V.  279. 

Ion,  [vid,  Jones,]  a  tragic  poet  of  Chios, 
whose  tragedies,  when  represented  at  Athens, 
met  with  universal  applause.  He  is  men- 
tioned and  greatly  commended  by  Aris- 
tophanes and  Athenaeus,  &c.  Athen.  10,  &c. 
A  native  of  Ephesus,  introduced  in  Pla- 
to's dialogues  as  reasoning  with  Socrates. 

loNES,  [one  of  the  main  original  races  of 
Greece.  According  to  the  relation  of  Coron, 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  had  three  sons, 
Eolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus.  He  made  the 
first  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  which  hehad 
established  between  the  Asopus  and  Enipeus. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  from  him 
denominated  Eolians.  Dorus,  thesecend  brn- 
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ther,  by  order  of  his  father,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  colony,  and  built  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassus  the  cities  of  Boiion,  Cyteneon.and 
Erinea,  to  which  Strabo  adds  the  city  of  Pin. 
dus,  these  four  cities  fonuing  the  fJoric  Te 
trapolis,       Xuthus,   the   remaining    brother 
turned  his  eyes  elsewhere.  He  was  the  found 
er  of  the  Attic  Tetrapojis,   composed  of  the 
cities  of  Oenoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and 
Tricorythus.     He  married  Creusa,  daughter 
of  Erectheus.and  became  the  father  of  Achaj 
us  and  Ion.     The  elder  of  these,  obliged  to 
quit  hnme   on   account  of  a  murder  he   had 
committed,     passed    into   the    Peloponnesus, 
then  called  Apia,  established  himself  in  La- 
conia,  and  gave  name  to  the  Achaeans.     Ion, 
after  the  death  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
was  declared  king  of  Attica,  which  country 
thereupon  took  the  name  of  Ionia.     Thus  far 
Conon.     But,  according  to  another  and  more 
commonly  received  account.  Ion  did  not  suc- 
ceed  Erectheus,   whose  crown   devolved  on 
Cecrops.     On  the  contrary,  he  led  an  Attic 
colony   into    the  Peloponnesus,   where  they 
settled  between  Elis  and  Sicyonia.     He  was 
afterwards   recalled   to   Athens,    routed    the 
Thracians    under    Eumolpus,    was    invested 
with  a  share  of  the  government  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  Athenians.     The  lonians  from 
the   Peloponnesus   returned  to  Attica  in  th 
reign  of  Melanlhus,  being  expelled,  accord- 
ing to  some,  by  the  Heraclidse,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Codrus,  they   passed    into  Asia  .'vii- 
nor.       Nileus    and    Androclus,   the   younger 
sons  of  Codrus,  were  the  leaders  of  this  emi- 
gration, being  dissatisfied  probably  with  the 
chHDge  of  government  at  home.     They  took 
with  them,  besides  the  lonians  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, tnaay  refugees,  and  inhabitants  of  At 
tica,   who    complained  that   Attica  was    too 
limited  and   barren  to  support  its  increasing 
population.     Both  these  accounts  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  open  to  objection.     We  have  al- 
ready given  what  appears  a  more  probable 
account  of  the  early  movements  of  the  Gre- 
cian tribes,   under  the  article  Graecia.     It  re 
mains  only  to  make  a  few  observations  rela- 
tive to   the  lonians.     The  Grecian  race  was 
divided  into  two   branches,  the   Hellenes  in 
the  north,  and  the  lonians  in  the  south.     In 
Boeotia  their  respective  confines   met.     The 
loaiaas  were  the  first  who  made  any  progress 
in  civilization,  and  seem  to  have  been  indebt- 
ed for  it  to  the  Peiasgi  who  had  settled  among 
them.     The  Hellenes  attained  to  civilization 
much  later  than  their  brethren  of  the  south, 
and  were    wandering  about  in  their  native 
forests  long  after  the  latter  had   begun  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  arts  of  social  life 
It  is  not  true  that  Ion  gave  his   name  to  the 
lonians.     They  were  called  lones  long  before 
his    time  :  it  was  their   original   appellation 
In  the   first  place,  we  may  be   sure  that   no 
people,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  ever  chang- 
ed a  previous  name  for  the  purpose  of  assum- 
ing one  derived   from  that  of  some  prince  or 
leader.     The    probability   is  that   the  exact 
reverse  was  the  case.     lathe  next  place,  the 
old    Vthenian  traditions  contradict  the    ac- 


counts we  have  just  been  considering.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  Ion  was  a  sou  of  Apollo,  and 
Xuthus  an  Achaean  and  son  of  j^iolus.  The 
meaning  of  this  evidently  is  that  Xuthus,  an 
i'Eolian,  came  to  Athens  with  a  band  of  Achse- 
ans,  and  that  betook  with  him  a  body  of  lonians 
from  Attica, together  with  hisownforces,in  or- 
der to  obtain  settlements  in  Peloponnesus.  He 
established  himself  in  /l*'gialia,  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  but  did  not  extend  his 
authority  over  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
founding  merely  the  city  of  Helice  :  and  yet 
all  the  other  cities  along  this  coast,  to  which 
the  power  of  Ion  never  reached,  and  whither, 
m  fact,  neither  he  nor  his  followers  ever 
came,  are  acknowledged  by  all  the  Grecian 
writers  to  have  been  Ionian,  and  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Athenians.  But  the  strongest 
argument  against  the  theory  that  we  are  com- 
tiatiug,  and  the  clearest  proof  in  favour  of 
the  position  that  the  lonians  existed  as  a  na- 
tion long  before  the  time  when  the  Hellenes 
began  to  send  out  colonies  into  southern 
Greece,  and  consequently  long  before  the 
time  when  Xuthus'sson  Ion  existed,  if  indeed 
he  were  not  in  truth  a  mere  fabled  person- 
age, is  to  be  found  in  the  Cynurii,  a  branch  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Argolis  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. Herodotus  styles  them  Autoc- 
tlioues  and  likewise  lonians.  Among  their 
brethren,  the  other  Argives  who  dwelt  in  the 
level  coU'itry,  the  intermingling  with  Peias- 
gi, Danaides,  and  finally  Acha3i,  had  nearly 
effaced  the  original  peculiarity  of  character 
and  dialect :  it  remained,  on  the  other  hand, 
pure  and  uncorrupted  among  the  Cynurii, 
who  had  been  driven  by  successive  invaders 
to  the  mountains  in  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  Argolis,  so  that  in  historical  ages  they 
were  still  known  as  lonians.  Of  the  other 
communities  which  occupied  the  Peloponne- 
sus, the  Arcadians,  Elians,  Laconians,  we  are 
told  indeed  by  no  one  that  they  were  of  Io- 
nian origin.  And  yet  we  know  with  certain- 
ty that  the  Arcadians,  according  to  their  own 
acknowledgment,  were  a  native  race,  not  a 
people  who  had  emigrated  into  southerii 
Greece.  In  Elis  we  find  none  other  than 
Grecian  inhabitants  ;  in  Laconia  it  is  true 
the  Leleges  settled,  but  then  by  the  side  of 
them  we  find  a  Grecian  race.  All  these  ex- 
isted before  the  Hellenes  were  heard  of;  they 
must  therefore  belong  to  a  stock  of  whose  ex- 
istence no  one  knows  anything,  or  they  must 
be  lonians.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the 
name  lonians,  it  must  be  confessed  that  little 
certainty  exists.  It  is  generally  thought  to 
come  from  the  Hebrew  lavan,  or(if  pronounc- 
ed with  the  quiescent  Fau)  Ion;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Hellenes  are  thought  to  be  the 
.-ame  with  EHsa,  in  the  sacred  writings,  more 
especially  their  country  Hellas.  Hence  Bo- 
ch'irt  makeg  lavan,  the  son  of  laphet,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  lones.  They  who  favour  such 
etymologies  should  first  determine  whether 
the  Hebrew  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primi- 
tive language  or  not ;  since,  if  the  latter  be 
the  case,  the  names  that  are  given  in  Hebrew 
Scripture  to  the  early  rulers  and  leaders  in 
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the  family  of  Noah,  are  mere  translations 
from  the  primitive  tongue,  and  certainly  can 
form  no  sure  basis  for  the  erection  even  of 
the  slightest  superstructure  of  etymology.] 

Ionia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  iEolia,  on  the  west  by  the 
JEgedtH  and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  byCa- 
ria,  and  on  the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Ca 
ria.  [It  extended  from  Ph<.c?ea  in  th?  north 
to  Miletus  in  the  south,  while  its  greatest 
breadth  scarcely  exceeded  40  miles.]  It  was 
founded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  parti- 
cularly Attica,  by  the  lonians,  or  subjects  of 
Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  into  12  small  states, 
which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often 
mentioned  by  the  ancients.  These  twelve 
states  were,  Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Cla- 
zomonffi,  Ephesus,  Lebodos,  Teos,  Phocae^, 
Erythrae,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Samob, 
and  Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple,  which  they  called  Pan- Ionium,  from 
the  concourse  of  people  that  flocked  there 
from  every  part  of  Ionia.  [This  was  a  place 
of  general  meeting,  and  was  situate  on  Mount 
Mycale,  near  Priene.]  After  they  had  en- 
joyed for  some  time  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, they  were  made  tributary  to  the 
power  of  Lydia  by  Croesus.  The  Athenians 
assisted  them  to  shake  off  the  slavery  of  the 
Asiatic  monarchs  ;  but  they  soon  forgot  their 
duty  and  relation  to  their  mother  country, 
and  joined  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke 
by  Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  original 
independence.  They  were  reduced  by  the 
Romans  under  the  dictator  Sylla.  [Sy!la 
treated  them,  together  with  the  other  Asiatic 
cities,  with  great  severity,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  so  many  thousand  Romans,  whom 
they  had  inhumanly  put  to  death  in  compli- 
ance with  the  orders  of  Mithridates  Ephe- 
sus was  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour, 
Sylla  liaving  suffered  his  soldiers  to  live  there 
at  discretion,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
pay  every  officer  50  drachmas,  and  every 
soldier  16  denarii  a  day.  The  whole  sum 
whi-h  the  revolted  cities  of  Asia  paid  Sylla. 
was  20,000  talents,  near  4  millions  sterling. 
This  was  a  most  fiital  blow,  from  which  they 
never  recovered.]  Ionia  has  been  always  ce- 
lebrated for  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of 
its  inhabitants.  Herodol.  1,  c.  6  and  28. — 
Slrab.  14.— Mela,  1,  c.  2,  kc.—Paus.  7,  c.  I. 

An  ancient  name  given  to   Hellas,    or 

Achaia,  because  it  was  for  some  time  the  re 
sidence  of  the  lonians. 

Ionium  mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra 
nean,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  be 
tween  Sicily  and  Greece.  That  part  of  the 
jEgean  Sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia, 
in  Asia,  is  called  the  sen  of  Ionia,  and  not  the 
Ionian  Sea.  According  to  some  authors,  the 
Ionian  Sea  receives  its  name  from  lo.  who 
swam  across  there,  after  she  had  been  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  heifer.  [The  statement 
of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  the  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  the  Ionian  Sea  are  very 
fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Scvlax  makes  it 
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the  same  with  the  Adriatic  ;  and  he  may  be 
correct  in  so  doing,  since,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, the  true  and  ancient  name  of  the 
Adriatic  was  the  Ionian  Gulph.  This  last 
appellation  was  probably  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  made  known 
lo  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  through  the  com- 
merce carried  on  here  by  the  Asiatic  lonians. 
Both  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Gulph  end, 
according  to  Scylax,  at  the  straits  near  Hy- 
druntum.  Of  the  Ionian  Sea  he  says  no- 
thing ;  Herodotus,  however,  makes  it  ex- 
lend  as  far  south  as  the  Peloponnesus.  Thu- 
cydides  keeps  up  the  distinction  just  alluded 
to,  calling  the  Adriatic  by  the  name  of  the 
Ionian  Gulph,  (being  probably  as  ignorant 
as  Herodotus  of  any  other  appellation  for 
this  arm  of  the  sea,)  and  styling  the  rest  as 
far  as  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  the  Ioni- 
an Sea.  In  later  time  a  change  of  appella- 
tion took  place.  The  limits  of  the  Adriatic 
were  extended  as  far  as  the  Fouthern  coast 
of  Italy  and  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
and  the  Ionian  Gulph  was  considered  to  be 
now  only  a  part  of  it.  {Strobo  2,  p.  185.) 
Ei'.btathius  asserts  that  the  more  accurate 
writers  of  his  day  maintained  this  distinc- 
tion, (arf  Dioiiys.  Perieg.  v.  92.)  Hence 
the  remark  of  Ptolemy  is  rendered  intelligi- 
ble, who  makes  the  Adriatic  Sea  extend 
along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Grfece 
down  to  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the 
Peloponnesus.]  Slrab.  7,  &c. — Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg. 

lopE  and  JoppA,  [now  Jaffa,  a  city  of  Pa- 
lestine, situate  on  the  coast,  north-west  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  south  of  Caesarea.  According 
to  tradition  and  fable,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  the  world.  Report  says  that 
it  was  built  before  the  deluge  :  that  here 
rei'^ned  Cepheus,  the  father  of  Andromeda  ; 
and  the  rock  to  which  his  daughter  was  chain- 
ed, andfrom  which  she  was  delivered  by  Per- 
seus, was  shown  here,  together  with  the  ribs 
of  the  sea-monster  which  would  have  devour- 
ed her.  The  history  probably  refers  to  a 
vessel  of  considerable  bulk  which  ravaged  the 
coast,  and  being  drivf  n  on  shore  by  a  supe- 
rior force,  was  here  wrecked,  and  the  coun- 
try delivered  from  the  exactions  of  the  cor- 
sair or  pirate  who  commanded  it.] 

JoRDANEs,  [a  famous  river  of  Palestine, 
which,  according  to  some,  had  its  source  in 
the  lake  of  Phiala,  about  \  >  miles  north  of 
Caesarea  of  Samachon.  This  origin  of  (he 
river  was  aeertained  by  Philip  the  tetrarch, 
who  made  the  experiment  of  throwing  some 
chaff  or  straw  into  the  lake,  which  came  out 
where  the  river  emerges  frj>m  the  ground, 
after  having  run  about  120  furlongs  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Mannert  deems 
this  story  fabulous,  and  makes  the  river  rise 
in  Mount  Paneas.  The  Talmudists  say  that 
the  Jordan  rises  out  of  the  cave  of  Paneas. 
They  assert  moreover  that  Leshem  is  Paneas. 
Leshem  was  subdued  by  the  Danites,  and 
Jeroboam  placed  one  of  his  golden  calves  in 
Dan,  which  is  at  the  springs  of  Jordan.  Jo- 
sephus  says  that  the  springs  of  Jordan  rise 
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from  under  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf 
Possibly  this  temple  might  stand  on  a  hill,  so 
convenient  and  proper  for  such  an  edifiix' 
that  the  temple  of  Augustus  was  afterward- 
built  upon  it.  The  course  of  the  Jordan  i- 
mostly  southward,  inclining  a  few  degree^ 
to  the  east.  It  issues  from  the  ground  with  .. 
loud  noise,  resembling  somewhat  the  roaring  of 
a  sea.  Caesarea  Philippi  stands  near  its  source; 
from  thence  it  flows  on  to  the  mall  lake 
Sainochon  or  Vleroin,  where  it  receives  the 
Jordrtues  Miaor,  after  which  it  proceed?  on- 
wards till  it  falls  into  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or 
lake  of  Geuesareth ;  emerging  from  this, 
it  flows  through  the  valley  of  Aulon,  and  hi 
last  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
constantly  overflowed  its  banks  in  ancietii 
times,  about  the  period  of  early  harvest,  and 
ia  this  respect  differed  from  most  other  riv- 
ers, which  commonly  swell  during  the  winter. 
Hence  it  was  thought  to  have  a  subterraneous 
communication  with  the  Nile.  Its  rise  wa 
probably  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows 
at  that  time,  and  the  early  rains.  It  now  no 
longer  rises,  either  because  its  rapid  current 
has  deepened  its  channel,  or  its  waters  have 
been  partly  diverted  another  way.  The  ety 
mology  of  its  name  has  been  vadously  as 
signed.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  come  from 
the  Hebrew  Jarden,  a  descent,  from  its  rapi 
descent  through  that  country.  Another  cla; 
of  etymologists  deduce  its  name  from  thr 
Hebrew  and  Syriac,  importing  thf  cauldron 
of  judgment.  Others  make  it  come  from  Jor, 
a  spring,  and  Dan,  a  small  town  near  its 
source  ;  and  a  third  class  deduce  it  from  Joi 
and  Dan,  two  rivulets.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Arden  or  Harden,  the  Persians  Aerdun,  and 
the  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi,  Zacchar,  or 
swelling.] 

JoRNANDES,  [called  by  some  Jordanus,  a 
Goth  by  birth,  secretary  to  one  of  the  king 
of  the  Alans,  and,  as  some  believe,  afterward 
bishop  of  Ravenna.  In  the  year  352  of  our 
era,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths.  Th 
is  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  history  nt 
Cassiodorus,  and  is  written  without  judg- 
ment, and  with  great  partiality.  He  com- 
posed also  a  work  entitled  De  regnorum  et 
t^mporum  successione,  or  a  Roman  history 
from  Romulus  to  Augustus.  It  is  merely  a 
copy  of  the  history  of  Floras,  but  with  such 
alterations  and  additions,  however,  as  to  ena- 
ble us  sometimes  to  correct  by  means  of  it 
the  text  of  the  Roman  historian.] 

Ids,  now  JVio,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan 
Sea,  at  the  south  of  Naxos.  celebrated,  as 
some  say,  for  the  tomb  of  Homer,  and  the 
birth  of  his  mother.     Plin.4,  c.  12 

JosEPHUS  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jew. 
born  in  Jerusalem.  [The  date  of  his  birth  is 
A.  D.  37.  He  was  the  son  of  Mathia?,  a 
priest,  and  was  descended  on  the  mother^ 
side  from  the  family  of  the  Maccabees.  Af 
ter  receiving  a  liberal  education  and  pnter- 
ing  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  which  then  en- 
joyed the  highest  reputation,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome  in  his  26th  year,  where  he  remained 


ome  consid"  rabletime.  On  his  return  home 
he  found  the  Jews  on  the  point  of  revolting 
against  the  power  of  Rome.  After  vainly 
dcavouring  to  oppose  this  rash  deterniina- 
on,  he  at  last  joined  their  cause,  and  held 
vinous  command-  in  the  Jewish  army  ]  At 
Jotapata,  in  Galilee,  hesignalized  his  mihiary 
ibilities  in  supporting  a  siege  of  foity-sevea 
iays  against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small 
owaol  Judaea.  When  the  city  surremlered 
there  were  not  found  less  than  40,000  Jews 
-lain,  and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  to 
1,200  Josephiis  saved  his  life  by  flying  into  a 
.ive.  where  40  of  his  countrymen  had  also 
laken  retuge.  He  dissuaded  them  from  c:om- 
mittingsuicide,  and,  when  they  had  all  drawn 
lots  to  kill  one  another.  Josephus  fortunately 
remained  the  last,  and  surrendered  himself  to 
Vespasian.  He  gained  the  conqueror's  esteem 
by  foretelling  that  he  would  become  one  day 
the  master  ot  the  Roman  empire.  [I.  G.  Vos- 
sius  (Hist.  Gr.  2,  c.  8,)  thinks  that  Josephus, 
who,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  nation,  expected 
at  this  period  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  ap- 
jilied  to  Vespasian  the  prophecies  which  an- 
iiDunced  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  He  re- 
marks that  Josephus  might  have  been  the 
(iiore  sincere  in  so  doii:g,  as  Jerusalem  was 
not  besieged.  His  prophecy  having  been 
arcomplished  two  years  afterwaids.  he  obtain- 
ed his  freedom,  and  tooK  the  praeiiomen  of 
Flavius,  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  him- 
self as  the  freedman  of  the  emperor.]  Josephus 
was  present  t  the  sie  e  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti- 
tus, and  received  all  the  sacred  books  which 
it  contained  from  the  conqueror's  hands.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews, 
first  m  Syriac,  [or  rather  ia  Syro-Chaldaic,] 
and  afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek.  This 
composition  so  pleased  Titus,  that  he  au- 
thenticated it  by  placing  his  signature  upon 
it,  and  by  preserving  it  in  one  ot  the  public 
libraries.  He  finished  another  work,  which 
he  divided  into  twenty  books,  containing  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some 
places  subversive  of  the  authority  and  mira- 
cles mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  [The  Jew- 
ish Antiquities  of  Josephus  form  a  history  of 
the  chosen  people  from  the  creation  to  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Nero.  Josephus  did 
not  write  this  book  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
men, nor  even  for  the  Hellenistic  Jews  :  his 
object  was  to  make  his  nation  better  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  remove 
the  contempt  in  which  it  was  accustomed  to 
be  held  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
where  these  failed,  traditions  and  other  histo- 
rical monuments  were  the  sources  whence  he 
drew  the  materials  for  his  work  :  but  in  ma- 
king use  of  these  he  allowed  himself  an  unpar- 
donable license,  in  removing  from  his  narra- 
tive all  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  regarded 
as  most  w  rthy  of  veneration,  in  order  not  to 
shock  the  prejudices  of  the  nations  to  whom 
he  wrote.  He  not  only  treats  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament  as  if  they  were  mere  human 
compositions,  in  explaining,  enlarging,  and 
commenting  upon  them,  and  thus  destroying 
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tlie  native  and  noble  simplicity  and  pathos 
whicli  renders  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume 
so  full  of  attraction,  but  he  allows  himself  the 
liberty  of  often  adding  to  the   recital  of  a 
event  circumstances  which  change  its  entire 
nature.    In  every  part  of  the  work  in  questioi. 
he  represents  his   countrymen  in  a  point  of 
view  calculated  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the 
masters  of  the  world.     Notwithstanding  ali 
this,  ho  we  ver,  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  mt- 
extremely  interesting,  as  affording  us  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  Jewish    manners  m  the  time 
of  the  historian,  and   as  filling  up   a  void  in 
ancient  history  of  four  centuries  between  the 
last    books  of  the  Old  Testament  and   those 
of  the  New.]     He   also  wrote   two  books  to 
defend  (he  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greatest 
enemy;  besides  an  account  of  his  own  life,  &c. 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  his  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  exactness   of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations. 
He   has  been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks. 
Though,  insome  cases,  inimical  to  the  Chris- 
tians, yet  he  has  commended    our  Saviour  so 
warmly,  that  St.  Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian 
writer.     [The  commendation  of  our  Saviour 
which  is  here  alluded  to  occurs  in  a  remark 
able  passage  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  Book 
18,  chapter  3,  and    is   as   follows:  "at    this 
time  lived  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  allow- 
ed us  to  call  him  a  man  :  for  he   performed 
wonderful  works,  and  instructed   those  who 
receive  the  truth  withjiy.     He  thus  drew 
to  him  many  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Greeks. 
He  was  the  Christ.     Pilate  having  punished 
him    with    crucifixion,  on  the    accusation  of 
our  leading  men,  those  who  had  loved  hiii 
before  still  remained  faithful  to  him.    For  on 
the  third  day  he  appeared  unto  them,  living 
anew,  just  as   the   prophets  of  God  had    n- 
nounced,  who   had  predicted  of  him  a  thou- 
sand other  miraculous  things.    The  nation  of 
Christians,  named  after  him,  continues  even 
to  the  present  day,''   This  passage,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a   work    written  by  a  zealous 
Jew,  has    all   the  appearance  of  a   marginal 
gloss  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text : 
it  is  too  long  and  too  short  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  original  text.     It  is  too  long   to 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  an  infidel,  and  it 
is  too  short  to  have  been  written  by  a  Chris 
tian.  St.  Justin,  TertulUan,  and  St.  Chrysos 
to'i!  have  made  no  use  of  it  in  their  disputes 
with  the  Jews  ;  and  neither  Origen  nor  Pho- 
tius  make  any  mention  of  it.    Eusebius.  who 
lived  before  some  of  the  writers  just  naned, 
is  the  first  who   adduces  it.     These   circum- 
stances have  sufficed  to  attach  suspicion  to  it 
in  'he  eyes  of  some  critics,  and   especially  of 
Riihanl  Simon  and  the  historiaii  Gibbon.   On 
the  other  h:in(l,  Henri  de  Valois,  Huet  Bishop 
of  Avranches,  Isaac  V'ossius  and  others  have 
defended  its  autlieaii  ity.     Lambecius,  who 
advocates  the  i-ame  side,  has   pretended  that 
the  words  of  Josephus  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed a"  expressing  contempt  for  our  Saviour, 
although, in  order  not  to  offend  either  party, 
the  historian  has  concealed  his  real  meaning 
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in  equivocal  terms.  However  paradoxical 
this  last  opinion  may  seem,  it  has  assumed  an 
air  of  considerable  probability,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  slight  correction  in  the  text  and 
jjunctuation  which  has  been  proposed  by 
Knittel,  a  German  scholar.  A  celebrated  pro- 
tp.stant  divine,  Godfrey  Less,  after  having 
carefully  and  critically  examined  both  sides 
t)f  the  question,  has  pronounced  the  passage 
to  be  supposititious,  and  a' ids  that  the  silence 
of  the  historian  respecting  our  Saviour  and 
th-  miracles  which  he  wrought,  affords  a  far 
i.ore  eloquent  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
I  ruth  of  our  Redeemer's  mission,  than  the 
most  laboured  statement  could  have  yielded, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  father 
of  Josephus,  one  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem, 
could  not  but  have  known  our  Saviour,  and 
since  Josephus  himself  lived  in  the  midst  of 
the  apostles.  Had  the  latter  been  able  he 
would  have  refuted  the  whole  history  of  our 
Saviour's  mission  and  works.  His  silence  is 
conclusive  in  their  favour.  The  efforts  of 
Deistical  writers,  therefore,  to  invalidate  the 
authenticity  of  this  remarkable  passage,  have 
literally  recoiled  upon  themselves,  and  Chris- 
tianity has  achieved  a  triumph  by  the  very 
arms  of  infidelity.]  Josephus  died  A.  D.  93, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  Hudson's,  2  vols.  fol. 
Oxon.  1720,  Havercamp's,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst. 
1726.     Sutton,  in  Vesp.  &c. 

JoviANUs  Flavius  Claudius,  a  native  of 
Panuonia,  elected  emperor  of  Rome  by  the 
soldiers  after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first 
refused  to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
[)1p,  because  his  subject?  followed  the  religious 
principles  of  the  late  emperor  ;  but  they  re- 
moved his  groundless  apprehensions,  and, 
when  they  assured  him  that  they  were  warm 
for  Christianity,  he  accepted  the  crown.  He 
made  a  disadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Per- 
sians, against  whom  Julian  was  marching  with 
a  victorious  army.  Jovian  died  seven  months 
and  twenty  days  after  his  ascension,  and  was 
found  in  his  bed  suffocated  by  the  vapours  of 
charcoal  which  had  been  lighted  in  his  room, 
A.  D.  364  Some  attribute  his  death  to  in- 
temperance, and  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
haker.  He  I'lirned  a  celebrated  library  at 
Antioch.     Marctllin 

IPHicLCS,  or  Iphicles,  a  son  of  Amphi- 
tryon and  Alcmena,  born  at  the  same  birth 
with  Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were 
together  in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Her- 
cules, sent  two  large  serpents  to  destroy  him. 
At  the  sight  of  the  serpents  Iphides  alarmed 
the  honse  ;  but  Hercules,  though  not  a  year 
old,  boldly  seized  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
squeezed  them  to  death.     Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — 

Theocril. A   king  of  Phylace,  in   Phthio- 

tis,  son  of  Phyiacus  and  Clymene.  He  had 
bulls  famous  for  their  bigness,  and  the  mon- 
ster which  kept  them.  Melampus,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  brother,  \_vid.  Melampus]  at- 
tempted to  steal  them  away,  but  he  was 
caught  in  the  fact,  and  imprisoned.  Iphiclus 
soon  received  some  advantages  from  the  pro- 
phetical knowledge  of  his  prisoner,  and  not 
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only  restored  him  to  liberty,  but  also  present- 
ed him  with  the  oxea.  Iphiclus,  who  was 
childless,  learned  from  the  soothsayer  how  to 
become  a  father.  He  had  married  Autome- 
dusa,  and  afterwards  a  daughter  of  Creon, 
king  of  Thebes.  He  was  father  to  Podarce 
aad  Protesilaus.  Homer.  Od  11,  //.  13. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— Pans.  4,  c.  36. 

Iphicrates,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from 
the  lowest  station  lo  the  highest  offices  m  the 
state.  He  made  war  againt  the  Thracians, 
obtained  some  victories  over  the  Spartans, 
and  assisted  the  Persian  king  against  Egypt. 
He  changed  the  dress  and  arms  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  rendered  them  more  alert  and  ex- 
peditious in  using  their  weapons.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Mnestheus,  and 
died  380  B.  C.  When  he  was  once  reproach- 
ed of  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  he  observ- 
ed, that  he  would  be  the  first  of  his  family, 
but  that  his  detractor  would  be  the  last  of 
his  own.     C  •N'ep.  in  Ipfac. 

IphigenIa,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemnestra.  When  the  Greeks,  going 
to  the  Trojiin  war,  were  detained  by  contra- 
ry winds  at  Aulis,  they  were  informed  by 
one  of  the  soothsayers,  that  to  appease  the 
gods,  they  must  sacrifice  Iphigenin,  Agamem- 
non's daughter,  to  Diana,  [vid.  Agamem- 
non.] The  father,  who  had  provoked  the  god- 
dess by  killing  her  favourite  stag,  heard  this 
with  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation, 
and  rather  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
daughter,  he  commanded  one  of  his  heralds, 
as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  to  order  all  the 
assembly  to  depart  each  to  his  respective 
home.  Ulysses  and  the  other  generals  inter 
lered,  and  Agamemnon  consented  to  immo- 
late his  daughter  for  the  common  cause  of 
Greece.  As  [phigenia  was  tenderly  loved  by 
her  mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on  pre- 
tence of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Iphigenia  came  to  Anlis:  here  she  saw  the 
bloody  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  ;  she  im 
plored  the  forgiveness  and  protection  other  fa- 
ther, but  tears  and  entreaties  were  unavail- 
ing. [According  to  Euripides,  who  has  drama- 
tised the  story,  Agamemnon  frequently  wa- 
vered in  his  cruel  resolution,  and  even  after 
notice  had  been  sent  to  Clytemnestra  direct- 
ing her  to  bring  her  daughter  to  the  camp, 
he  sent  other  letters  to  her  privately  by  a 
slave,  ordering  her  not  to  come.  But  the 
slave  was  intercepted  by  Menelaus,  who 
suspected  what  had  been  done.]  Calchas 
took  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  was 
going  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon 
size  and  beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for 
the  sacrifice.  [According  to  the  play  of 
Euripides,  the  scheme  of  pretending  to  give 
away  Iphigenia  in  marriage  to  Achilles,  was 
known  only  to  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Cal- 
chas, and  Ulysses.  When,  therefore,  Achil- 
les, learns  the  use  which  had  been  made  of 
his  name,  fired  wi(h  anger,  he  defends  the 
cause  nf  the  virgin  against  the  united  voices 


of  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  like  a  true  hero 
IS  about  to  make  battle  with  them  all  when 
Diana  interieres.]  This  supernatural  change 
animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  be- 
came favourable,  and  the  combined  tleet  set 
sail  from  Aulis.  Iphigenia's  innocence  had 
raised  the  com  passion  of  the  goddess  •  n  whose 
altar  she  was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and  she 
carried  her  to  Taurica,  wliere  she  intrusted 
her  with  the  care  oi  her  temple.  In  this  sa- 
cred office  Iphigenia  was  obliged,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Diana,  to  sacrifice  all  the  strangers 
which  came  into  thai  country.  Many  had 
already  been  offered  as  victims  on  the  bloody 
altar,  when  Orestes  and  Pylades  came  to 
Taurica.  Their  mutual  and  unparalleled 
Iriendship,  [yid.  Pylades  and  Orestes]  dis- 
closed to  Iphigeoia  that  one  of  the  strangers 
whom  she  was  going  to  sacrifice  was  her  bro- 
ther ;  and,  upon  this,  she  conspired  with  the 
two  friends  to  fly  from  the  barbarous  co^mtry, 
ind  carry  away  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
They  successfully  effected  their  enterprise, 
and  murdered  Thoas,  who  enforced  ihe  hu- 
man sacrifices.  \ccordiug  to  some  HUthors, 
the  Iphigenia  who  was  sacrificed  at  Aulis 
was  not  a  dauglifei  of  Agamemnon,  but  a 
daughter  of  Helen  by  Theseus.  Homer  does 
not  speak  of  the  sacrific-j  of  Iphigf  tiia,  though 
very  minute  iu  ihe  descriptionoi  the  Grecian 
forces,  adventures,  &,c.  The  statue  of  D;  ,na, 
w^iich  Iphigenia  brought  away,  waj  afw!- 
wards  placed  in  the  grove  of  ^ricia  n  Italy. 
Pans.  2,  c.  22, 1.  3,  c.  16.—0rid  Met.  12,  v. 
3\.—  rirg.  ^n.  2,  v.  1 16.— ^schi/l.—Euri- 
pid. 

Iphinoe,  one  of  the  principal  women  of 
Lemnos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the 
males  of  the  island  after  their  return  from  a 
Thracian  expedition.     Flacr.  2,  v .  16:.^ 

Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  hi^  father 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polyni- 
ces,  who  wished  to  engage  Amphiaraus  in 
the  Theban  war,  to  bribe  hi<  wife  Eriuhyle, 
Ivy  giving  her  the  golden  collar  ol  Harmonia. 
This  succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  betrayed  her 

husband.     Apollod.  3. — Flacc.  1,3  and  7. 

A  beautiful  youth  ofSalamis,  of  ignoble  birth. 
He  became  enamoureilof  Anuxarete,  and  the 
coldness  and  contempt  he  met  with  rendered 
him  so  desperate  that  he  hung  himself.  Auax- 
arete  saw  him  carried  to  his  grave  without 
emotion,  and  was  instantly  changed  into  a 
stone.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  703. 

Ipkitus,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  kin;  of  (Echa- 
lia.  When  his  father  had  promised  his 
daughter  lole  to  him  who  could  overcome  him 
or  his  sons  in  drawing  the  bow,  Hercules  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  came  off  victorious. 
Eurytus  refused  his  daughter  to  the  conquer- 
or, observing  that  Hercules  had  killed  one  of 
his  wives  in  a  fury,  and  that  lole  might  per- 
haps share  the  same  fate.  Some  time  after, 
Autolycus  stole  away  the  oxen  of  Eury  us, 
and  Hercules  was  suspected  of  the  theft. 
Iphitus  was  sent  in  quest  of  the  oxen,  and, 
in  his  search,  he  met  with  Hercuh.s,  whose 
good  favours  he  had  gained  by  advising  Eu- 
rytus to  give  up  lole  to  the  conqueror.  Her- 
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cules  assisted  Iphitus  in  seeking  the  lost  ani- 
mals ;  but  when  he   recollected  the  ingrali 
tude  of  Eurytiis,  he  killed  Iphitus  by  throw 
ing   him   down  from  the  walls  of  Tirynthus. 

Honi'r.  Od  2\.—Apollod.  2,  «•.  6 A  king 

of  Elis,  son  of  Praxouides,  in  the  age  of  Ly- 
curgus.  He  re-established  the  Olympic 
games  338  years  after  their  institution  by 
H'Tcules,  or  aljout884  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  epoch  is  famous  lu  chronolo- 
gical history,  as  every  thing  previous  to  it 
seems  involved  in  fabulous  obscurity.  Pa- 
terr.  1,  c.  8. — Paus  5,  c.  4. 

Ifsus.  a  town  of  Phrygia,  [situate  in  a 
plain  to  the  south  east  of  Synnada,]  celebrat- 
ed for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  about 
301  years  before  the  Christian  era,  between 
Antigonus  and  his  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptole- 
my. Lysimachus,  and  Cassander.  [Hence 
Pluta  ch  says  that  'all  the  kings  of  the 
earth"  were  here  engaged,]  The  former  led 
into  the  field  an  army  f  above  70,000  foot 
and  10,000  hors»,  with  75  elephants.  The 
latt  r"s  forc:es  consisted  of  64,000  infantry, 
besides  10.500  horse.  400  elephants,  and  120 
armed  chariots.  Aniigonus  and  his  son  were 
defenied.  [Antigonus  lost  his  life  in  the  ac- 
tion, Demetrius  Qed  into  Greece.  The  con- 
querors divided  their  possessions  between 
them.]     Plut.  in  Demetr. 

Ira,  a  fortress  of  Messenia  [in  the  north,  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Elis,  and  near  the  river 
Cyparissu',]  which  Agamemnon  promised  to 
Achilles  if  he  would  resume  his  arms  to  fight 
against  the  Trojans.  [This  is  unquestionably 
a  mistake,  as  Homer  names  the  place  to 
which  Agamemnon  alludes  I^a  and  not  E/ga. 
Agamemnon  promised  A'hilles  seven  cities 
of  Messenia,  of  which  Ire  (n-  t  Ira)  was  one, 
and  the  poet  describes  all  seven  as  lying  near 
the  sea,  whereas  Ira  was  inland  ]  This  place 
is  famous  in  history  as  having  supported  a 
siege  of  eleven  years  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. It?  capture,  B.C.  671.  ut  an  end  to 
the  second  M^ssenian  war.  Horn-  II.  9,  v. 
150  and  292.~Strnb.  7. 

lRF,Na;rs.  a  native  of  Creece,  disciple  of 
Polvcarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France. 
[The  time  <if  his  birth,  and  the  precise  place 
of  his  nativity,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. Dodwell  refers  his  birth  to  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  A.  D  97,  and  thinks  that  he  did 
not  outlive  the  year  190-  Grabe  dates  his 
birth  about  the  year  108.  Dupin  says  that  he 
was  born  a  little  before  the  year  1  0,  and  died 
a  martyr  in  202.]  He  wrote  on  different 
subjects  ;  but  as  what  remains  is  in  Latin, 
some  suppose  he  composed  in  that  language, 
and  not  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  his  works  in 
Greek  are.  however,  preserved,  which  prove 
that  his  style  was  simple,  though  clear  and 
often  animated.  His  opinions  concerning  the 
son)  are  curious  He  suffered  martyrdom. 
[From  the  silpnce  of  Tertullian,  Eusehius, 
and  others,  concernins:  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Cave,  Basnage,  and  Dodwell.  have  in- 
ferred that  he  did  not  die  by  martyrdom,  but 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  With  these, 
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Lardner  coincides.]  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fol.  1702. 

Irkne,    one   of  the  seasons    among    the 
Greeks,  called  by  the  moderns   Horse.     Her 
two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Euuomia,  alldaugh- 
ters  ol  Jupiter  and  Theiiiis.     Apollod.  l,c. 3. 
IreSus,  [a  beautiful  country  in  Lybia,  not 
lar  fromCyrene    When  Baitus,  in  obedience 
to  the  oracle,  was  seeking  a  place  for   a  set- 
tlement, the  Lybians,  who   were  bis  guides, 
managed  so   as   to  lead  him  through  it  by 
night.      Milton  calls   the   name    Irassa,   for 
which  he  has  the  authority  of  Pindar.     Here 
Hercules    contended   with   Antaeus.]       The 
Egyptians  were   once  defeated  here  by  the 
inhai'itantsof  Cyrene.  Herodot.4,c.  158,  &c. 
Iris,  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and    more  particularly  of  Juno.     Her  office, 
was  to  cut  the  lock  which  seemed  to  detain 
[the  soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  ex- 
I  piring.     She  is  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  and, 
from  that  circumstance,  she    is   represented 
with  wings  with  all  the  varieguted  and  beau- 
tiful colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  appears  sit- 
|ting  behind  Juno,  ready  to  execute  her  com- 
imands.     She  is  likewise   described   as  sup- 
1  plying  the   clouds  with  water  to  deluge  the 
world.     [The  Greek   term  for  the  rainbow, 
<g/f,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
figm,  I  speak,  I  i^tl,  &s  being   an  appearance 
in  the  heavens  that  is  supposed  to  foretell,  or 
rather  to  declare,  rain.     The  fable  of  Iris  be- 
ing the  particular  messenger  of  Juno  may 
I  have  relation  to  the  circumstance  of  the  lat- 
'ter  goddess  bei-g  the  same  as  the  air,  accord- 
:  ing  to  some.]     Hesiod-  Theog.  v.  266. —  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  V.  271  and  seq.  1.  4,  v.  481,  1.  10,  v. 

5Q5.—Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  694. [A  river  of 

Pontus,  rising  on  the  confines  of  Armenia 
.Minor,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  south-east 
of  Amisus.  It  receives  many  tributaries, 
and  near  the  end  of  its  'ourse,  passes  through 
the  district  of  Phanarcea.  The  Turks  call 
it  the  Knsalmack,  and  near  its  mouth,  it  is 
more  usually  styled  Jekil-Ermak,  or  the 
Green  River.] 

Ircs,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed 
the  commissions  of  Penelope's  suitors.  When 
Ulysses  returned  home,  disguised  in  a  beg- 
gar's dress  Irus  hindered  him  from  entering 
the  gates,  and  even  challenged  him.  Ulys- 
ses brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a  blow, 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  house.  From 
his  poverty  originates  the  proverb Iro  paupe- 
rior.     Homer.   Od.  8,   v.   1   and  35. — Ovid, 

Trist.  3,  el  7,  v.  42- A  mountain  of  India. 

Is,  [a  city  about  eight  days'  journey  from 
Babylon,  acrording  to  Herodotus,  near  which 
flows  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Euphrates.  With  the  current 
of  this  river,  adds  the  historian,  particles  of 
bitumen  descended  towards  Babylon,  by 
means  of  which  its  walls  were  constructed. 
There  are  some  curious  fountains,  says  Ren- 
nell,near  flTiV,  a  towrion  the  Euphrates,  about 
128  miles  above  Hillah,  reckoning  the  dis- 
tance along  the    banks  of  the  Euphrates^ 
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This  distance  answers  to  8  ordinary  journies 
of  a  caravan  of  16  miles  direct.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Ilerodo 
tus.  which  should  have  been  written  It.] 

ISABAS,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  seeing  the 
Thehans  entering;  the  city,  stripped  himself 
naked,  and  with  a  spear  and  sword  eng;aged 
the  enemy.  [The  Ephori  honoured  him  with 
a  chaplet  for  his  gallant  achievement,  but  at 
the  same  time  fined  him  1000  drachmas  for 
having  dared  to  appear  without  his  ar.i  our.] 
Plul- 

IsiEUs,  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  inEubosa,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupil 
of  Lysias,  and  soonafterthe  master  of  Demos- 
thenes. Some  suppose  that  he  reformed  the 
dissipation  and  imprudence  of  liis  early  years 
by  frugality  and  temperance.  Demosthenes 
imitated  him  in  preference  to  hocrates,  be- 
cause he  studied  force  and  energy  of  exprfs 
sion  rather  than  floridness  of  style.  [Hi< 
style  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  ol 
Lysias.  He  is  elegant  and  vigorous,  but  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  does  not  fmd  in  him 
the  simplicity  of  the  other.  He  understands 
better  than  Lysias  the  art  of  arranging  tlie 
sereral  parts  of  a  discourse,  but  he  is  less 
natural.  When  we  read  the  exposition  of  a 
speech  of  Lysias,  nothing  appears  artificial 
therein  :  on  the  contrary  every  thing  is  stu- 
died in  the  orations  of  Isajus.  In  his  demon- 
strations of  facts  he  is  not  so  condensed  as  Ly- 
sias, but  then  he  is  more  successful  in  exciting 
the  passions.  He  opened  the  road  which  De- 
mosthenes afterwards  pursued  with  so  much 
success  Eleven  of  his  orations  remain;  be- 
fore 1785  we  were  in  possession  of  only  ten. 
They  are  all  of  a  legal  nature,  and  relate  to 
questions  of  inheritance  and  succession.  Hence 
they  are  commonly  cited  by  the  title  of  ao^^j 
x.x«g/*o<,  discourses  concerning  inheritances. 
The  best  edition  is  contained  in  the  Corpus 
Oratorum  Graecorum  of  Reiske,  Lips.  1770, 
12  vols.  8vo.  Sir  VV.  Jones  has  written  a  va- 
luable translation  of  IsEeus.  It  appeared  in 
1779]  Jhv.2,v. 14.— Plul.de  lO.Orat.Dem 

Another  Greek  orator,  who  came  to  Rome 

A.  D.  17.  He  IS  greatly  recommended  by 
Pliny  the  younger,  who  observes,  that  he  al- 
ways spoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with 
elegance,  unlaboured  ease,  and  great  cor- 
rectness. 

IsAPis,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Luccui,  2,  v. 
406, 

IsARA,  the  here,  a  river  of  Gaul,  where 
Fabius  routed  the  AUobroges.  It  rises  at  the 
east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  near 

Valence.  Plvn.  3,  c.  4 — huean.  1,  v.  399. 

Another  called  the  Oise,  which  falls  into  the 
Seine  below  Paris.  [The  Celtic  name  of 
Briva  Isarae,  a  place  on  this  river,  has  been 
translated  into  Poni-Oise.'\ 

ISAURA,  (a>,  or  orum,)  [the  capital  of  I?au- 
ria,  near  the  confines  of  Phrygia.  Strabo 
and  Stephanns  Byzantiuus  used  the  term  as 
a  plural  one ;  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  how- 
ever, makes  it  of  the  first  declension.  It  was 
a  strong  and  rich  place,  and  its  inhabitants 
app^rto  have  acquired  their  wealth  in  a 
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great  degree  by  plundering  the  neighbours 
ing  regions.  The  city  was  attacked  by 
the  Macedonians  under  Perdiccas,  the  inha- 
bitants having  put  to  death  the  governor  set 
over  the  province  by  Alexander.  After  a 
hrave  resistance,  the  Isaurians  destroyed 
themselves  and  their  city  by  fire.  The  con- 
querors are  said  to  have  obtained  much  gold 
and  silver  from  the  ruins  of  the  place.  Dur- 
ing the  contentions  between  Alexander's 
successors,  the  neighbouring  mountaineers 
rebuilt  the  capital  and  commenced  plun- 
dering anew  until  they  were  reduced  by  Ser- 
vilius,  hence  styled  Isauricus,  and  the  city 
again  destroyed.  A  new  haura  was  after- 
wards built  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  city.  D'Anville  locates 
the  old  capital  near  a  lake,  about  whose  ex- 
istence, however,  the  ancients  are  silent;  the 
modern  name  he  makes  Bei-Shehri.  New 
isaura  he  places  on  another  lake  south-east 
of  the  former,  and  terms  it  Sidi-Shehri.  Man- 
uert  opposes  this  position  of  the  last,  and  is 
m  favour  of  Serki-Serail,  a  small  village 
east-north-east  of  Iconium.  Munnert.  Anc= 
Geogr.  vol.  6.  part  2,  p.  188.]— Pirn.  5,  c.  27. 

IsAURiA,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  north 
of,  and  adjacent  to,  Pisidia.  The  inhabitants 
were  a  wild  race,  remarkable  for  the  violence 
and  rapine  which  they  exercised  against  their 
neighbours.  P.  Servilius  derived  from  his  re- 
duction of  this  people  the  surname  of  Isauri- 
cus. A  conformity  in  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  rough  and  mountainous,  caus- 
ed Cilicia  Trachea,  in  a  subsequent  age,  tq 
have  the  name  of  Isauria  extended  to  it,  and 
it  is  thus  denominated  in  the  notices  of  the 
f-astern  empire.]  Flor.3,  c.  6, — Strab. — C/c. 
15,  Fam.  2. 

IsAURicns,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilius,  from 
his  conquests  over  the  Isaurians.  Ovid.  1,. 
Fast.  594.— Cie.  5,  jitl.  21. 

IscHENiA,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia,. 
in  honour  of  Ischenus,  the  grandson  of  Mer- 
cury and  Hierea,  who,  in  a  time  of  famine, 
devoted  himself  for  his  country,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  a  monument  near  Olympia. 

IscHOMACHPS,  a  noble  athlete  of  Crotona, 
about  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  and  P^ 
Posthumius. 

[IsELASTicA,  a  name  applied  to  the  atble- 
ticgames  amonglhe  Greeks,because the  vic- 
tors at  them  were  conducted  with  great  pomp 
into  their  respective  cities,  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls  for  that  purpose ;  intimat- 
ing, says  Plutarch,  that  a  city  which  produc* 
ed  such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for 
the  defence  of  walls.  The  name  comes  frotQ 
iia-tKuvviiv,  to  e7iter,^ 

IsiA,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour 
of  Isis,  which  continued  nine  days.  It  was 
usual  to  carry  vessels  full  of  wheat  and  bar-- 
ley,  as  the  goddess  was  supposed  to  be  the 
first  who  taught  mankind  the  use  of  corn. 
These  festivals  were  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
among  whom  they  soon  degenerated  into  li- 
centiousness. They  were  abolished  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  A.  U.  C  696.  They  vrei-fi 
iatrqduc.ed  a°;^n  by  Commodlija 
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IsiDORUS,  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  ao;e 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  wrote  some  histori- 
cal treatises,  besides  a  description  of  Parthia. 

A  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  c.&UedPehtsi- 

oia,  from  his  living  in  Egypt.  Of  his  epistles 
2012  remain,  written  in  Greek  with  con- 
ciseness and  elegance.      The  best  edition  is 

that  of  Paris,  fol.  1638. .\  Ci'ristian  Greek 

writer  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He 
is  surnamed  Hispalep.sis.  His  works  have 
been  edited,  fol.  de  Breul,  Paris,  1601. 

Isis,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptian?, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to 
Diodorus  of  Sicily.  [The  Dame.accordmglo 
some,  is  synonymous  with  ttukuiu,  ancie7il,au 
expression,  which,  in  the  Egyptian  theology, 
was  applied  to  the  moon  on  account  of  her 
eternal  birth.  According  to  others,  and  par- 
ticularly Jablonski,  Isis,  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, signified  the  cause  of  abundance  ;  and 
it  was  applied  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  the 
moon,  because  they  supposed  the  moon  to  have 
a  direct  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  the 
winds,  and  the  rains,  and  therefore  they  re- 
garded it  like  the  sun,  which  they  called  Osi- 
ris, as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile.]  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same 
as  lo,  who  was  changed  into  a  cow,  and  re- 
stored to  her  human  form  in  Egypt,  where 
she  taught  agriculture,  and  governed  the  peo- 
ple with  mildness  and  equity,  for  which  rea- 
sons she  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  some  traditions  mentioned  byi 
Plutarch,  Isis  married  her  brotherOsiris,  and 
was  pregnant  by  him  even  before  she  had  left 
her  mother's  womb.  These  two  ancient  dei- 
ties, as  some  authors  observe,  comprehended 
all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens. 
Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva 
of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the 
Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of  Sicily,  the 
Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans. 
&c.  Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  conjointly  in 
Egypt ;  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Osiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  sove- 
reign. [vi<L  Osiris  and  Typhon.]  The  ox 
and  cow  were  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  be- 
cause these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  dili- 
gently applied  themselves  in  cultivating  the 
earth.  [_vid.  Apis.]  As  Isis  was  supposed 
to  be  the  moon  and  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was 
represented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand, 
with  a  vessel  full  of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyp- 
tians believed  that  the  yearly  and  regular  in 
undations  of  the  Nile  proceeded  from  the 
abundant  tears  which  Isis  shed  for  the  loss  of 
Osiris,  whom  Typhon  had  basely  murdered 
The  word  Isis,  according  to  some,  signifies 
ancient,  and,  on  that  account,  the  inscriptions 
on  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  often  in 
these  words :  /  am  all  that  has  been,  that  shall 
be,  and  none  an.ong  mortals  has  hitherto  taken 
off  my  veil.  The  worship  of  Isis  was  univer- 
sal in  Egypt ;  the  priests  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve perpetual  chastity,  their  head  was  close- 
ly shaved,  and  they  always  walked  barefooted, 
and  clothed  themselves  in  linen  garments  . 
They  never  eat  onions,  they  abstained  from 
Salt  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden  to 
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eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  hogs.  During 
the  night  they  were  employed  in  continual 
devotion  near  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Cleo- 
patra, the  beautiful  queen  of  Egypt,  was 
wont  to  dress  herself  like  this  goildess,  and 
affected  to  be  called  a  second  Isis.  Cic.  de 
Div.  l.—Plut.  de  Isid.  S^  Osirtd.—Diod.  1.— 
Dionys.  Hal.  J. — Herodot.  2,  c.  59. — Lucan. 
1,  V.  831. 

IsMARUs,  (IsMARA,  flur.)  [a  mountain  of 
Thrace  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  cover- 
ed with  vineyards.  This  part  of  Thrace  was 
tamous  for  good  wines.  Ulysses,  in  the  Odys- 
sey, is  made  to  speak  in  commendation  of  some 
wine  given  him  by  Maron,  the  priest  of  Apol- 
lo at  Ismarus.]  The  word  Ismarius  is  in- 
discriminately used  for  Thracian.  Homer. 
Od.  9.—  yirg.  G.  2,  V.  37.  ^n.  10,  v.  351. 

lsMENE,a  daughter  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giv- 
ing burial  to  her  brother  Polynices  against  the 
tyrant's  positive  orders,  declared  herself  as 
guilty  as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being 
equally  punished  with  her.  This  instance  of 
generosity  was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone, 
who  wished  not  to  see  her  sister  involved  in 
i  er  calamities,  Sophocl.  in  Anlig. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  5. 

IsMENiAS,  a  celebrated  musician  of  The- 
bes. When  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Scythians,  Atheas,  the  king  of  the  country, 
observed,  that  he  liked  the  music  of  Ismenias 
less  than  the  neighing  of  his  horse.  Plut, 
inApoph. A  Theban  general  sent  to  Per- 
sia with  an  embassy  by  his  countrymen.  As 
none  were  admitted  into  the  king's  presence 
without  prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet, 
Ismenias  had  recourse  to  artifice  to  avoid  do- 
ing an  action  which  would  prove  disgraceful 
to  his  country.  When  he  was  introduced  he 
dropped  his  ring,  and  the  motion  he  made  to 
recover  it  from  the  ground  was  mistaken  for 
the  most  submissive  homage,  and  Ismenias 
had  a   satisfactory  audience  of  the  monarch. 

A  river  of  Boeotia,  falling  into  the  Euri- 

pus,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which 
he  was  called  Ismenius.  A  youth  was  yearly 
chosen  by  the  Boeotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
god,  an  office  to  which  Hercules  was  once 
appointed.  Paus.  9,  c.  10. — Ovid.  Met,  2.—. 
Strab.  9. 

IsMENiDES,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  The- 
ban women,  as  beingnear  the  Ismenus,  a  river 
of  Boeotia.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  31. 

Ismenius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ismenus. 

Ismenus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  La- 
don,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebes,  falling 
into  the  Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Euripus. 
Paus.  9,  c.  10. 

Is6cR.\TES,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of 
Theodorus,  a  rich  musical  instrument  maker 
at  Athens.  He  was  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Gorgias  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abi- 
lities were  never  displayed  in  public,  and 
Isocrates  was  prevented  by  an  unconquerable 
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timidity  [as  well  as  by  weakness  of  voice,] 
from  speaking  in  the  popular  assemblies. 
He  opened  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Athens, 
where  he  distinguished  himselfby  the  number, 
character,  and  fame  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the 
immense  riches  which  he  amassed.  [The  most 
famous  orators  of  Greece,  Isa3US,Lycurgas,Hy- 
perides  and  Demosthenes  formed  themselves 
in  his  school.  Hence  Cicero  compares  it  to  the 
wooden  horse  containing  the  princes  of  the 
Greeks.]  He  was  intimate  with  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  regularly  corresponded  with  him  : 
and  to  his  familiarity  with  that  monarch  the 
Athenians  were  indebted  for  some  of  the  few 
peaceful  years  %vhich  they  passed.  The  as- 
pirrng  ambition  of  Philip,  however,  displeas- 
ed Isocrates,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
atCheronaeahad  such  an  effect  upon  his  spirits, 
that  he  did  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  his 
country,  but  died,  after  he  had  been  four  days 
without  taking  any  aliment,  in  the  99th  year 
of  his  age,  about  338  years  before  Christ 
The  remains  of  his  orations  extant  inspire 
the  world  with  the  highest  veneration  for 
his  abilities  as  a  moralist,  an  orator,  and, 
above  all,  as  a  man.  His  merit,  however, 
is  lessened  by  those  who  accuse  him  of 
plagiarism  from  the  works  of  Thncydides. 
Lysias,  and  others,  seen  particularly  in  his 
panegyric.  He  was  so  studious  of  correctness 
that  his  lines  are  sometimes  poetry.  The 
severe  conduct  of  the  Athenians  against  So 
crates  highly  displeased  him,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  undeserved  unpopularity  of  that  great 
philosopher,  he  put  on  mourning  the  day  of 
his  death.  About  31  of  his  orations  are  ex- 
tant. Isocrates  was  honoured  after  death  with 
a  brazen  statue  by  Timotheus,  one  of  his  pu- 
pils, and  Aphareus,  his  adopted  son.  The 
best  editions  of  Isocrates  are  that  of  Battie,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Cantab.  1729,  thatof  Augur,  3  vols. 
8vo.  Paris,  1782,  [and  that  of  Lange,  Hal. 
1803.]  Plut.de  10  Orat.  kc.—Cic.  Oral. 
20,  de  Inv.  2,  c.  126,  in  Brat.  c.  15.  rfe  Orat. 
2,  c.  6.—quinliI.  2,  kc.—Paterc.  1,  c.  16. 

[IssEDo^ES,  the  principal  nation  in  Serica, 
whose  metropolis  was  Sera,  now  Kanl-i'.heon, 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Sheft-Si,  without 
the  great  wall.  This  city  has  been  erroneous- 
ly confounded  with  Pekin  the  capital  of  China, 
which  is  300  leagues  distant.  They  had  also 
two  towns,  both  called  Issedon,  but  distinguish- 
ed by  the  epithets  of  Serica  and  Scythica.] 

Issos,  now  ^isse,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Persians  under  Darius  their  king,  in  October, 
B.  C.  333,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  call- 
ed Mcopolis.  In  this  battle  the  Persians 
lost  in  the  field  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  and  the  Macedonians  only  300  foot  and 
150  horse,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus 
The  Persian  army,  according  to  Justin,  con- 
sisted of  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse,  and 
6 1,000  of  the  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter, 
were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, as  he  further  adds,  was  no  more  than 
130  foot  and  150  horse.     According  to  Cur- 


tius  the  Persian  slain  amounted  to  100,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse  ;  and  those  of  Alexan- 
der to  32  foot,  and  150  horse  killed,  and  504 
wounded.  This  spot  is  likewise  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus,  A.  D.  194. 
P/ul-  in  Akr. — Justin.  11,  c.  9. — Curl.  3,  r. 
l.—Arrian.—Diod.  17.— C'ic,5,^//.20.  Fam. 
2,  ep.  10. 

IsTKR  and  IsTRUS,  an  historian,  disciple  to 
Callimacbus.  Diog. A  large  river  of  Eu- 
rope, falling  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  called  also 

Danubius.     [vid.     Danubius.] A  son  of 

/Egyptus.     Apollod. 

IsTHMiA,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where  they  were  observed.  They 
were  celebrated  in  commemorntion  of  Me- 
licerta,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea-deity, 
when  his  mother  (no  had  thrown  herself  into 
the  sea  with  him  in  her  arms.  The  body  of 
Melicerta,  according  to  some  traditions,  when 
c?\st  upon  thesea-shore,  received  an  honoura- 
ble burial,  in  memory  of  which  the  Isthmian 
games  were  instituted,  B.  C  1326.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  liad  been  cele- 
brated with  great  regularity  during  some 
years,  and  Theseus  at  last  re-instituted  them 
in  honour  of  Neptune,  whom  he  publicly 
called  his  father.  These  games  were  observ- 
ed every  third,  or  rather  fifth,  year,  and  held 
so  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  even  a  public 
calamity  could  not  prevent  the  celebration. 
When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Pvlummius, 
the  Roman  general,  they  were  observed  with 
the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  Sicyonians  were 
intrusted  with  the  superintendance,  which  had 
been  before  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ruin- 
ed Corinthians.  Combats  of  every  kind  were 
exhibited,  and  the  victors  were  rewarded 
with  garlands  of  pine  leaves.  Some  time  af- 
ter the  custom  was  changed,  and  the  victor 
received  a  crown  of  dry  and  withered  parsley. 
The  years  were  reckoned  by  the  celebration 
of  the  Isthmian  games,  as  among  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  consular  government.  Pans. 
I,  c.  44,  1.  2,  c.  1  and  2.—Plin.  4,  c,  b.—Plul. 
in  Thts. 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
one  country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea 
from  making  them  separate,  such  as  that  of 
Corinth,  called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of 
eminence,  which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  Greece. 
[The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  is  now  called  Hex- 
amilijrom  its  being  6  modern  Greek  (nearly 
5  British)  miles  in  breadth,  vid.  Corinth. j 
Strnb.  \.—Mela,  2,  c.  2.—PUn.  4,  c.  4. 

IsTi^oTis,  a  country  of  .Greece,  near  Ossa. 
vid.  Histifeotis. 

IsTRiA,  [a  peninsula  lying  to  the  west  of 
rjiburnia,and  bounded  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Adriatic.  U  was  anciently  a  part  of 
lUyrioum,  but,  being  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans between  the  first  and  second  Punio 
wars,  was  annexed  to  Italy.  It  still  retains  its 
ancient  name.]  Strab.  I  .—Mela,  2,  c.  3. — 
Liv.  10,  &.C. — Plin.  3,  c.  \9.— Justin.  9,  c.  2. 

ISTROPOMS,  [a  city  of  Thrace,  situate  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ister,  where  a  lagune,  or  salt  lake,  called 
387 
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llalmyris,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Danube, 
has  its  issue  into  the  sea.  It  appears  to  be 
succeeded  at  the  present  day  by  a  place  call- 
ed Kara-Kerman,  or,  the  black  fortress.  1?- 
tropolis  is  said  tohave  been  founded  by  a  Mi- 
lesian colony.]     Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Italia,  [a  celebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south 
by  the  Ionian  Sea.  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Adriatic  or  Mare  Snperum,  and  on  the  south- 
west by  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum,or  Inferuoi.  It 
Tvras  called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks,  from  its 
■western  situation  in  relation  to  Greece.  The 
name  Italia  some  derive  from  Italus,  who 
reigned  ia  that  country  ;  others  deduce  it 
from  iTaAoc,  an  ox,  from  the  great  abundance 
of  those  animals  in  this  land  ;  and  others 
again,  make  the  name  to  have  belonged  origi- 
ually  to  a  small  canton  in  Calabria,  and  to 
have  become  gradually  common  to  the  whole 
country.  The  ancients  differed  from  us  in  their 
application  of  names  to  countries.  They  re 
garded  the  name  as  belonging  to  the  people 
not  to  the  land  itself,  and  in  this  they  were  more 
correct  than  we  are,  who  call  nations  after 
the  countries  they  inhabit.  Asia  Minor,  for 
example,  was  an  appellation  unknown  to  the 
earlier  classic  writers,  and  only  began  tocorae 
into  use  after  the  country  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Previous  to  this  the 
different  nations  which  peopled  that  peninsu- 
la had  their  respective  names,  and  were 
known  by  these.  In  the  same  way,  a  gene- 
ral name  for  what  we  now  term  Italy  was  not 
originally  thought  of.  When  the  Greeks  be- 
came first  acquainted  with  this  country,  they 
observed  it  to  be  peopled  by  several  distinct 
nations  as  they  thought;  and  hence  we  find  it 
divided  by  them  about  the  time  of  Aristotle 
into  six  countries  or  regions,  Ausonia  or  Opi- 
ca,  Tyrrhenia,Iapygia,  Ombria,  Liguria,  and 
Henetia.  Thucydides,  for  instance,  in  speak- 
ing of  Cumae,  says  that  it  is  situate  in  Opica, 
and  Aristotle,  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  terms  Latium  a  part  of  this  same  Opi- 
ca. As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name  Ita- 
lia, the  truth  appears  to  be  this.  The  appel- 
lation was  first  given  by  the  early  Greeks  to 
what  is  now  denominated  Calabria  ulterior. 
This  was  not  done  because  the  name  was  in 
strictness  confined  to  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  because  the  Greeks  knew  at  that 
early  period  very  little,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  the  interior,  and  were  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  numerous  nations 
which  peopled  the  Italian  peninsula  were  the 
descendants  of  one  common  race,  the  Itali, 
who  originally  were  spread  over  the  whole 
land  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  na- 
tions in  the  south  of  Italy,  with  whom  the 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted,  were  found 
by  them  to  be  descended  from  the  Itali,  or  ra- 
ther they  found  this  name  in  general  use 
am(<ng  them  :  hence  they  called  their  section 
of  the  country  by  the  name  of  Italia.  As 
their  knowledge  of  the  interior  became  more 
enlarged,  other  branches  of  the  same  great 
race  were  aaccessively  discovered,  and  the 
tlame  Italia  thus  gradually  progressed  in  its 


J  application  until  it  reached  the  southern 
limits  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  To  this  latter 
country  the  name  was  originally  given,  be- 
cause it  was  peopled  principally  by  Gauls 
who  had  settled  in  these  parts  and  dislodged 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  In  confirmation  of 
what  has  just  been  advanced,  we  find  that  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus,  a  son  of  Xenophanes, 
who  lived  about  the  320th  year  of  Rome,  and 
a  little  anterior  to  Thucydides,  the  appella- 
tion Italia  was  given  to  a  part  of  Italy  which 
lay  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  small  ri- 
ver Laus  to  Metapontum.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  5th  century  of  Rome,  it  designated  all 
the  couBtries  south  of  the  Tiber  and  E.ik. 
At  length,  in  the  pages  of  Polybius,  who 
wrote  about  the  600th  year  of  Romf,  we 
find  the  name  in  question  given  to  all  Italy 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  including  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  under  this  appellation  wasan 
act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  second  trium- 
virate, who  were  afraid  les*,  if  it  remained  a 
province,  some  future  proconsul  >. light  imi- 
(ate  Ccesar,  and  overthrow  with  his  legions 
the  authority  of  the  republic.  At  a  still  la- 
ter period,  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven 
regions,  and  extended  its  limits  on  the  north- 
east as  far  as  Pola,  thus  comprehending  Istria. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  name  Ita- 
lia, after  having  gradually  extended  to  the 
Alps,  should  at  a  subsequent  epoch  be  limit- 
ed in  its  application  to  the  northern  parts 
alone.  When  the  emperor  Maxiniian,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  -third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  transferred  his  residence  to 
IMilan,  the  usage  prevailed  in  the  west  of  giv- 
ing the  name  of  Italy  exclusively  to  the  five 
provinces  of  Emilia,  Liguria,  Fiamin.a,  Ve- 
netia,  and  f stria.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
kings  of  the  Lombards  were  styled  monarchs 
of  Italy.  As  regards  the  other  names  some- 
times applied  to  Italy,  it  may  be  observed 
that  they  are  in  strictness  names  only  of  par- 
ticular parts,  extended  by  poetic  usage  to  the 
whole  country.  Thus  Oenotria  properly  ap- 
plies to  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  coast,  and 
was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  this  portion  of 
the  country  from  the  numerous  vines  which 
grew  there,  the  name  importing  "  wine  land." 
Thus  too  Saturnia  in  fact  belongs  to  one  of 
the  hills  of  Rome,  &c.  Italy  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  the  northern,  or  Gallia 
Cisalpina;  the  middle,  or  Italia  Propria ;  and 
the  southern,  or  Magna  Graecia.  Its  princi- 
pal states  were  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Etruria, 
Umbria,  Picenum.  Latium,  Campania,  Sam- 
nium  and  Hirpiui,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Luca- 
nia,  and  Bruttiorum  Ager.  Originally  the 
whole  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  peopled 
by  one  common  race,  the  Itali,  who  were 
spread  from  the  Alps  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  land.  This  position  receives 
very  strong  support  from  the  fact  that  the 
name  Italus  was  in  general  use  among  the 
various  nations  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  In 
the  language  of  fable  it  was  the  appellation 
of  an  ancient  monarch.  We  find  mention 
made  of  a  king  Italus  among  the  Ausones  and 
Opici,  and  likewise  among  the  Morgetcs,  Si' 
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culi,  and  Sabini.  We  find  moreover  all  these! 
early  tribes  using  one  common  dialect,  the 
Oscan.  Now  that  such  a  being  as  Italus  ever 
existed  appears  extremely  improbable  ;  an'l 
still  more  so  the  assertion  that  Italy  was  nam- 
ed after  this  ancient  king.  Daily  experience 
proves  that  countries  are  called  after  the  na- 
tions who  inhabit  them  ;  and  few,  if  any,  ex 
amples  can  l)e  adduced  of  nations  taking  an 
appellation  from  their  rulers.  In  the  present 
case  it  appears  scarcely  credible.  We  know 
of  no  period  when  the  different  Italian  tribes 
were  under  the  coatroul  of  a  single  ruler,  and 
yet  each  have  their  Italus.  Was  there  a  mo- 
narch of  this  name  in  every  district  of  Italy  ? 
and,  still  more,  did  each  separate  communi- 
ty form  the  resolution  of  deriving  from  their 
respective  monarch  a  name  for  themselves 
and  the  region  they  inhabited,  so  that  (inally 
the  common  name  for  the  whole  land  became 
Italia  ?  Either  supposition  is  absurd. —  The 
name  Italus  then  was  the  generic  name  of  the 
whole  race,  and  the  land  was  called  after  it, 
each  community  being  known  at  the  same 
time  by  a  specific  and  peculiar  appellation,  as 
Latini,  Ucnbri,  &jc.  The  fact  of  the  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  the  Oscan  tongue  is  strong- 
ly corroborative  of  what  has  just  been  ad- 
vanced. But,  it  may  be  contended,  no  proof 
exists  that  any  king  named  Italus  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  traditions  of  the  Tusci  or 
Umbri.  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  Anti- 
quity makes  mention  of  these  as  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  Latuii,  among  whom  a  king  Italu* 
appears,  and  Scymnus  records  an  old  authori- 
ty which  makes  the  Umbri  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Latinus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  That  these  two  nations,  moreover, 
spoke  a  language  based  on  the  old  Italic  or  Os- 
can form  of  speech,  was  discovered  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  case  of  the  Rhasti,  a  branch  of  the 
former,  who  had  retired  to  the  Alps  upon  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls.  The  original  popu- 
lation of  Italy  then  was  composed  of  the  Itali. 
To  these  came  various  nations,  which  we 
shall  now  enumerate  in  the  order  of  h. story. 
The  earliest  of  these  new-comers  appear  to 
have  been  thelllyrian  tribes,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  Liburni,  who  may  with  truth  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  of  European  naviga 
tors.  They  extended  themselves  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriaiic  as  far  as  lapygia.  Next 
in  the  order  of  time  were  the  V^eneti,  a  branch 
of  the  great  Sclavonic  race,  (vid.  Veneti,) 
who  settled  between  the  mouths  of  the  Po 
and  the  lUyrian  Alps.  Were  they  the  ear- 
liest possessors  of  this  part  of  I  caly ,  or  did  the  v 
expel  the  Tuscan  Euganei  ?  All  is  uncer- 
tainty. Of  the  origin  of  the  great  Etrurian 
nation  we  have  already  spoken  under  the 
article  Hetruria.  The  Siculi,  who  appear 
to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  La- 
tium,  and  who  were  subsequently  Hriven  out 
and  retired  to  Sicily,  (vid.  Siouli,)  are  falsely 
considered  by  some  to  have  been  of  Ibenan 
origin.  A  fourth  people,  however,  who  ac- 
tually came  into  Italy  were  the  Greeks.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  there  are  no 
traces  of  anv  such  emigration,  but  after  the 


termination  of  that  contest,  accident  threw 
many  of  the  returning  bands  upon  the  Italian 
coast.  We  find  them  in  Apulia  ;  on  the  Si- 
nus Tarentinus  in  Oeuotria,  at  Pisfe,  and  in 
Latium,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  population 
ot  Alba  Longa.  Their  language,  the  iEolic 
Greek,  for  they  were  principally  Achaei, 
operating  upon  the  old  Italic,  or  Oscan 
(ongue  then  prevalent  in  Latium,  aud  be- 
oming  blended  at  the  same  time  with  many 
peculiarities  and  forms  of  Pelasgic  origin, 
gave  rise  to  the  Laiin  tongue.  Trojan  fe- 
male captives  were  brought  along  with  them 
by  the  Greeks,  but  no  Trojan  men  or  any 
prince  named  jEneas  ever  set  foot  in  the 
Italian  peninsula.  The  last  ancient  people 
who  formed  settlements  at  an  early  period  in 
Italy  were  the  Gauls.  They  entered  during 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  succes- 
sive hordes  made  their  appearance  under  the 
following  kings.  They  seized  upon  what 
was  called  from  them  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
one  division  of  them,  the  Senones,  even  pene- 
trated far  into  thecentre  of  Italy  They  were 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans  more  through 
want  of  union  than  of  valour  ]  The  bounda- 
ries of  Italy  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  itselt,  which  seems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly careful  in  supplying  this  country  with 
whatever  may  contribute  not  only  to  the  sup- 
port, but  also  to  the  pleasures  an  luxuries  of 
life.  It  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  panegyrics  which  Pliny  bestows 
upon  it  seem  not  in  any  manner  exaggerated. 
Italy  has  been  the  mother  of  arts  as  well  as 
of  arms,  a  d  the  immortal  monuments  which 
remain  of  the  eloquence  and  poetical  abilities 
of  its  inhabitants  are  universally  known. 
Ptol  3,  c.  l.—  Dioni/s  Hal.—Diod  4— Jus- 
tin. 4,  &c. — C,  JVt^p.  in  Dion.  Alcih-  &c  — 
Liv.  I,  c.  2,  &c  —Varro  de  R.  R.  2,  c.  1  and 
5.—  Firg.  JEn.  I,  kc.—Poli/h.  2.— Flo,,  2.— 
JElian.  F.H.\,  c,  \Q.—Lucan.  2,  v.  397, 
kc.—Phn.  3,c.  3  and  8. 

Italica.  a  town  of  Italy,  called  also  Cor- 

fiuium. [A  city  of  Spain,  north  of  Hispa- 

lis,  and  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  ri- 
ver Baetis.  It  was  founded  by  Publius  Scipio 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  placed  here  the 
old  soldiers  whom  a^e  incapacitated  from  the 
performance  of  military  service.  It  was  the 
b'rth-place  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  issup- 
posed  to  correspond  with  Sevilla  la  Vie.ja., 
about  a  league  distant  from  the  city  of  Sevi/Zc] 
Gell.  16,0.  13. — ,/1ppian.  Hisp. 

Italicus,  a  poet.     vid.   Silius. 

ItAlus,  an  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 
Italy,  where  he  established  a  kingdom,  called 
after  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  jEneas  calls 
upon  him  among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid 
hi?  adoration  when  he  entered  Italy.     Virg. 

JEii.  7,  V.  178. A  prince  whose  daughter 

Roma,  bv  his  wife  Leucaria,  is  said  to  have 
married  /Eneas  or  Ascanius.     Plut.  in  Rom. 

Ithaca,  [a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  north-east  of  Cephallenia.     "  The  Vene- 
tian geographers,"  observes  Mr.  Gell, "  have 
in  a  great  degree  contributed  to  raise  doubts 
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concerning  the  identity  of  the  modern  with 
the  ancient  Ithaca,  by  giving  in  their  charts 
the  name  of  f^al  di  Compare  to  this  island. 
That  name,  however,  is  totally  unknown  in 
the  country,  where  the  isle  is  invariably  call- 
ed llhara  by  the  upper  ranks,  and  The.aki  hy 
the  rulgar.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  north 
of  Europe  that  Ithaca  is  too  inconsiderable 
a  rock  to  have  produced  any  coutingeut  of 
ship.>.  which  could  entitle  its  king  to  so  much 
consideration  among  the  neighbouring  isles; 
yet  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  i(s  port  has 
in  modern  times  created  a  fleet  of  50  vessels 
of  all  denominations  which  traJe  to  every 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  which 
four  might  be  selected  capable  of  transporting 
the  whole  army  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of 
Asia."  The  same  writer  makes  the  popula 
tion  of  the  island  8000.  It  is  s«id  to  con  la- 1 
sixty-six  square  miles.  GelVs  Geography 
and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca.,  p.  30.]  It  had  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  It  is  very  rocky  and 
mountainous,    and  measures  about  25  miles 

in  circumference.     Homer.   U.  2,   v.    139. 

Of.  1,  V.  186,  1.  4,  V.  601,  1.  9,  V.  20.— 
atrab.  1  and  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Ithacesi^,  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,  on 

th'' coast  of  the   Brutii. Bais  was  called 

also  Ithacesia,  because  built  by  Bajus  the 
pilot  of  Ulysses.  Sil.  8,  v.  540,  1.  12,  v. 
113. 

Ithome,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  surren- 
dered, after  ten  years'  siege,  to  Lacedaemon, 
724  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Jupiter 
was  called  Ilhomales,  from  a  temple  which 
he  had  there,  where  games  were  also  cele- 
brated, and  the  conqueror  rewarded  with  an 
oaken  crown,  Paus  4,  c.  32. — Stat.  Theb.4, 
V.  \19.—Slrub.  8. 

Ithomaia,  a  festival  in  which  musicians 
contended,  observed  at  Ithome,  in  honour  of 
,Jupite»,  who  had  been  nursed  by  the  nymphs 
Ithome  and  Neda,  the  former  of  whom  gave 
her  name  to  a  city,  and  the  latter  to  a  river. 

ItIos  Portus,  [a  harbour  of  Gaul,  whence 
Cajsar  set  sail  for  Britain.  Caesar  describes 
it  no  farther  than  by  saying,  that  from  it  there 
is  the  most  convenient  passage  to  Britain,  the 
distance  being  about  30  miles.  Calais,  Bou- 
logne, and  Etaples,  have  each  their  respective 
advocaves  f-r  the  honour  of  being  the  Itius 
Fortus  of  antiquity.  The  weight  of  autho- 
rity, however,  is  in  favour  of  JVitsand  oi 
Vissan  Caesar  lar.ded  sit  Portus  Lemanis, 
or  Lymne,  a  little  below  Dover.  For  a  long 
time  this  was  the  principal  crossing  place.  In 
a  later  age,  however,  the  preference  was  giv- 
en to  Gessoriacum,  or  Boulogne,  in  Gaul,  and 
Rut'ipia?,  or  Rtchborongh,  in  Britain.]  Can, 
G. 'J,  c.  21,  1.  l,c.  2and  5. 

Ituna,  [iEstuariuin,  now  Solway  Firth,  in 
Scotland  ] 

ItOr^'a,  [a  province  of  Syria,  or  Arabia, 
beyond  Jordan,  east  of  Batansea,  and  south  of 
Trachonitis.]  The  inhabitants  were  very 
skilful  in  drawing  the  bow.  Lucan.  7,  v. 
230  and  514.— ^7ro-.  G.  2,  v.  448.— 5<ra&.  17. 

Itys,  a  son  of  Tereus  king  of  Thrace,  by 
Frocne,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 
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I  He  was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was 
about  six  years  old,  and  served  up  as  meat 
I  before  his  father.  He  was  changed  into  a 
.pheasant,  his  mother  into  a  swallow,  and  his 
father  into  an  owl.  vid.  Philomela.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  620.— ^mor.  2,  el.  14,  v.  29 — Ho- 
rat.  4,  od.  12. 

JuBA,  a  king  of  Numidia,  and  Maurita- 
nia, who  succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal,  and 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J. 
Cffisar.  He  defeated  Curio,  whom  Cte^ar 
had  sent  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at 
Thapsus,  and  totally  a Imndoned  by  his  sub- 
jects. He  killed  himself  with  Petreius,  who 
had  shared  his  good  fortune  and  his  adver- 
sity. His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, of  which  Sail ust  was  the  first  governor. 
Plut.  in  Pomp,  k  Cces.—Flor.  4,  c.  12.— 
Suet,  in  Cas.  c.  35.— Dion.  41. — Mela,  1,  c. 
G. — Lucan.  3,  &c. — Casar.  deBell.  Civ.  2. — 

Paterc.  2,  c.  54. The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  son  of  Juba  the  First.  He  was  led 
among  the  captives  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Caesar.  His  captivity  was  the 
source  of  the  greatest  honours,  and  his  appli- 
cation to  study  procured  him  more  glory  than 
he  could  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance 
of  a  kingdom.  He  gained  the  heart  of  the 
Romans  by  the  courteousness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by 
giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antony,  and  conferring  upon  him  the 
title  of  king,  and  making  him  master  of  all 
the  territories  which  his  father  once  possessed. 
His  popularity  was  so  great,  that  the  Mauri- 
tanians  rewarded  his  benevolence  by  making 
him  one  of  their  gods.  The  Athenians  rais- 
ed him  a  statue,  and  the  Ethiopians  worship- 
ped him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and 
commended  by  the  ancients,  but  of  which  only 
a  few  fragments  remain.  [It  was  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  Plutarch,  who  praises 
its  accuracy.  It  commenced  with  the  origin 
of  Rome,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  time 
of  Sylla.]  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of 
Arabia,  and  the  antiquities  of  Assyria,  chief- 
ly collected  from  Berosus,  [His  geography 
of  Africa  and  Arabia  is  cited  by  Pliny.]  Be- 
sides these,  he  composed  some  treatises  on 
t;je  u'rama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of 
animals,  painting,  graiimiai,  fcc.  cow  lost. 
Strnb.  n.—Suet.  in  Cal.  26.— P/m.  5,  c  25 
and  32. — Dion.  51,  &:c. 

JvDMA,  [a  province  of  Palestine,  forming 
the  southern  division.  It  did  not  assume  the 
name  of  Juda;a  until  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  ;  though 
it  had  been  denominated,  long  before,  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Israel.  After  the  return,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
settled  first  at  Jerusalem,  but  afterwards  gra- 
dually spreading  over  the  whole  country, 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  Judaea.  Judaea 
being  the  seat  of  religion  and  of  govern- 
ment claimed  many  privileges.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  intercalate  the  vear  out  of  Jjidsea, 
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while  they  might  do  it  in  Judeea.  Nor  was 
the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  of  the  barley  to  be 
brought  from  any  other  district  than  Judsea, 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  Jerusalem]  Plui 
de  Oxir.—Sirab.  16.— Dion.26.— Tacit. Hist. 
5,  c  6. — Lucan.  2,  v.  593. 

JuGURTHA,the  illegfitimate  son  of  Masta- 
uabal,  the  brother  of  Micipsa.  Micipsa  and 
Mastanabal  were  the  sons  of  Masinissa,  king  ot 
Numidia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom,  educated  his  nephew  with  his 
two  sons  Adherbal  anJ  Hiempsal ;  but,  as  he 
was  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent  him 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Scipio,  who  was  besieging  Numantia,  hoping 
to  lose  a  youth  whose  ambition  seemed  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  his  children.  His 
hopes  were  frustrated  ;  Jugurtha  showed 
himself  brave  and  active,  and  endeared  him- 
self to  the  Roman  general.  Micipsa  appoint- 
ed him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  his 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtha  destroyer! 
Hiempsal,  and  stripped  Adherl)al  of  his  pos- 
sessions, and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  ior 
safety.  The  Romans  listened  to  the  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal,  but  Jugur- 
tha's  gold  prevailed  among  the  senators,  and 
the  suppliant  monarch,  forsaken  in  his  dis- 
tress, perished  by  the  snares  of  his  enemy. 
[After  Cirta  was  taken  by  Jugurtha,  Asdru- 
bal,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge,  was  tor- 
tured and  put  to  death  by  the  former,  not- 
withstanding an  express  pledge  had  been 
given  that  he  should  not  be  injured.]  Cfeci 
lius  Metellus  was  at  last  sent  against  Jugur 
tha  after  other  commanders  had  failed,  and 
his  firmness  and  success  soon  reduced  the 
crafty  Namidian,  and  obliged  him  to  fly 
among  his  savage  neighbours  for  support. 
Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Metellus,  and 
fought  with  equal  success.  Jugurtha  was  at 
last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Bocchu", 
from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  handsof.Sylla,  after  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
Marius.  He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison, 
where  he  died  six  days  after  of  hunger,  B.  C. 
106.  [From  Lucan  it  appears  to  have  been 
strangulation,  (Phar.  9,  v.  600,)  and  this  is 
affirmed  by  Eutropius,  (4,  27.)]  The  name 
and  the  wars  of  Jugurtha  have  been  immor- 
talized by  the  penofSallust.  Sallust.  in  Jug. 
— Pint,  in  Mar.  8^  Syll. 

Julia  lex,  prima  de  provinciis,  by  J.  Cae- 
sar, A.  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  freedom 
of  all  Greece;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman 
magistrates  should  act  there  as  judges,  and 
that  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  the 
Roman  magistrates  and  ambassadors  passed 
should  maintain  them  during  their  stay  ;  that 
the  governors,  at  the  expirationof  their  office, 
should  leave  a  scheme  oftheir  accounts  in  two 
cities  oftheir  province,  and  deliver  a  copy  of 
it  at  the  public  treasury  ;  that  the  provincial 
governors  should  not  accept  of  a  golden  crown 
unless  they  were  honoured  with  a  triumph  by 


the  senate  ;  that  no  supreme  commaiuier 
should  go  out  of  his  province,  enter  any  domi- 
nions, lead  an  army,orengage  in  a  war,  with- 
out the  previous  approliation  and  coa.mand  of 

the  Roman  senate  and  people. Another, 

de  sump  1 1  bus.  in  the  a^e  of  Augustus.  It  11- 
miled  the  expense  of  provisions  on  the  dies 
firofesti,  oi  days  appointed  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  to  200  sesterces  ;  on  common  ca- 
lendar festivals  to  300  ;  and  on  all  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  such  as  marriages,  births,  &c. 
10  1000.  [By  a  subsequent  edict  of  Augustus 
or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  entertain- 
ment was  raised  from  300  (o  2000  sesterces. 
\nother,  de  provincirs,  by  J.  Cffisar,  Dic- 
tator. It  ordained  that  no  prailorian  province 
should  be  held  more  than  one  year,  and  a  con- 
sular province  more  than  tvvo  years.  [Cice- 
ro praises  this  law.  It  was  abrogated,  how- 
ever,  by  Anteny.] Another,    called    also 

Campana  agrana,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  691, 
[for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania  and 
Stella  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each 

three  children  or  more.] Another,  de  civi' 

latt,  by  L.  J.  Cfesar,  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  re- 
warded with  the  name  ami  privile<(- s  of  citi- 
zens of  Rome  all  such  as,  during  the  civil 
wars,  had  remained  the  constant  friends  of 
republican  liberty.  When  that  civil  war 
was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians  were  admitted 
as  free  denizens,   and   composed  eight  new 

tribes. Another,  dejudicibus,  by  J.  Csesar. 

It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  in  a  certain 
manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be  chosen 
from  the  richest  people  in  every  century.,  al- 
lowing the  senators  and  knights  in  the  num- 
ber, and  excluding  the  iribunicErarii. An- 
other, de  ambilu,  by  Augustus.  It  restrained 
the  illicit  measures  used  at  elections,  and  re- 
stored to  the  comitiu  their  ancient  privileges 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ambition  and 
l)ribery  ofJ.CfCsar. Another,  by  Augus- 
tus, rfp  adnlterio  et  pudicitid.  It  punished 
adultery  withdeath.  It  was  afterwa'rds  con- 
firmed and  enforced  by  Domitian.     Juvenal, 

Sut.  2,  V.  30,  alludes  to  it. Another, called 

also  Papia,  or  Papia  Poppea,  which  was  the 
-ame  as  the  following,  only  enlarged  by  the 
consuls  Papius  and  Poppffius.  A.  U.  C.  762, 
Another,  rfe  maritandis  o i dini!  us,  by  Au- 
gustus. It  proposed  rewards  to  such  as  en- 
gaged in  matrimony  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. [i'<rf.  Papia  Poppea  Lex.]  It  inflicted 
unishmeut  on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the 
patricians,  the  senators,  and  sons  of  senators 
excepted,  to  intermarry  with  the  children 
of  those  that  had  been  liberli,  or  servants 
manumitted.     Horace  alludes  to  it  when  he 

speaks  of  lex   mania. Another,   de  ma- 

jestaie,hy  J.  Caesar.  It  punished  with  aqutB 
f/jgnMiri/frrfzc/to  all  such  as  were  found  guilty 
of  the  crimen  majeslalis,  or  treason  against 
the  state. 

Julia,  a  daughter  of  Julius  Csesar,  by  Cor- 
nelia, famous  for  her  personal  charms  aud 
for  her  virtues.  She  married  Corn.  Caepio, 
whom  her  father  obliged  her  to  divorce  to 
marry  Pompey  the  Great.  Her  amiable  dis- 
position more  strongly  cemented  the  friend- 
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ship  of  the  father  and  of  the  son-in-law  ;  but 
hersHciden  death  in  child-bed,  B.  C.  53,  broke 
all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relationship,  and  soon 

produced  a  civil  war.     Plut. The  moth 

of  VI.  Antony,  whose  humanity  is  greatly  ce 
lebrated  in   saving   her  brother-in-law  from 

the   cruel    prosecutions  of  her  son. A. 

aunt  of  J.  CcRsar,  who  married  C.  Marius. 
Her  funeral  oration  was  publicly  pronounced 

by  her  nephew. The  only  daughter  of  the 

emperor  Augustus,  remarkable  for  her  beauty 
genius,  an<i  debaucheries.  She  was  tenderly 
lov  d  by  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  mar 
riage  to  M  rcellus  ;  after  whose  de.ith  she 
was  given  to  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five 
children.  She  became  a  second  time  a  wi 
dow,  and  was  married  to  Tiberius.  Her  las 
civiousnessand  liebaucheries  so  disgusted  her 
husband,  that  he  retired  Irom  the  court  of  the 
emperor  ;  and  A  Jgustus,  inform^dof  her  lust- 
ful propensities  and  mfamy,  banished  her 
from  hi?  sight,  and  confined  her  in  a  sma;l 
islantl  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  She  was 
starved  to  death,  \.  D.  14,  by  orderof  Tibe 
rius,  who  had  succeeded  to  Augustus  as  em- 
peror  of    Rome.     Plut. \    daughter  of 

Julia,  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  who  married  Le- 
pidus.  and  was    banished    for  her  licentious 

ness. A    daughter    of    Germanicus    and 

Agrippina,  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  A 
D.  17.  Shem-.rried  a  senator,  called  M.  Vi- 
nucius.  at  the  age  of  16,  and  enjoyed  the 
most  unbounded  favours  in  the  court  of  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  is  accused  of  being 
her  first  seducer.  She  was  banished  by  Ca- 
ligula, on  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  Claudi- 
us recalled  her  ;  but  she  was  soon  after  bfi 
uished  by  the  powerful  intrigues  of  ivlessali- 
na,  and  put  to  death  about  the  '24th  year  of 
her  age.  .She  was  no  stranger  to  the  de- 
bau.'heries  of  the  age,  and  she  prostituted 
herself  as  freely  to  the  meanest  of  the  people 
as  to  the  nobler  companions  of  her  brother- 
exfravagauce.  Seneca,  as  so.iie  suppose,  was 
banished  to  Corsica  for  havin^;  seduced  her 

A  celebrated  woman,  born  in  Phoenicia. 

She  is  al^o  called  Domna.  She  applied  her 
self  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  ()hilosophy, 
&c.  and  rendered  herselt  consiicuous,  as  much 
by  her  mental,  as  by  her  personal  charms. 
She  came  to  Rome,  where  her  learning  re- 
commended her  to  all  the  literati  of  the  age. 
She  married  Septimius  severus,  who,  twentv 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connectinn,  was 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple.  Severu> 
was  guided  by  the  prudence  and  advice  of 
Julia,  but  he  was  blind  to  her  foibles,  and 
often  punished  with  the  greatest  severity 
those  vices  which  were  enormous  in  the  cm 
press.  She  is  even  said  to  have  conspired 
against  the  emperor, but  she  resolved  to  blot, 
by  patronizing  literature,  the  spots  whioh  her 
debauchery  and  extravagance  had  rendered 
indelible  in  the  eyes  of  virtue.  Her  influ- 
ence, after  the  death  of  Severus,  was  for 
some  time  productive  of  tranquillity  and  cor- 
dial union  between  his  two  sons  and  succes- 
sors. Geta,  at  last,  however,  fiell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  brother  Caracalla,  and  Julia  v.'<xs  even 
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wounded  in  the  arm  while  she  attempted  to 
[screen  her  favourite  son  from  his  brother's 
dagger.  According  to  some,  Julia  commit- 
ted incest  with  her  son  Caracalla,  and  pub- 
licly married  him.  She  starved  herself  when 
her  ambitious  views  were  defeated  by  Ma- 
criuus,  who  aspired  to  the  empire  in  prefe- 
rence to  her,  after  the  death  of  Caracalla. 

JuLiANUS,  a  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  born  at 
Constantinople.  The  massacre  which  attend- 
ed the  elevation  of  thesons  of  Coiistantine  the 
Great  to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fata!  to 
Julian  and  to  his  brother  Gallus.  The  two 
brothers  were  privately  educated  together, 
and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  exhorted  to  be  modest,  temperate, 
and  to  ilespise  the  gratification  of  all  sensual 
pleasures.  Gallu?  received  the  instructions  of 
his  pious  teachers  with  deference  and  submis- 
sion, but  Julian  showed  his  dislike  for  Chris- 
tianity by  secretly  cherishing  a  desire  to  be- 
come one  of  the  votaries  of  Paganism.  He 
gave  sufficient  proofs  of  this  propensity  when 
he  went  to  Athens  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  magic 
and  astrology.  He  was  some  time  after  ap- 
pointed over  Gaul,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  by 
Constans,  and  there  he  showed  himself  worthy 
of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  prudence,  va- 
lour, and  the  numerous  victories  he  obtained 
over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  conde- 
scension, gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  and  when  Constans,  to  whom  Julian 
was  become  suspected,  ordered  him  to  send 
him  part  of  his  forces  to  go  into  the  east, 
the  army  immediately  mutinied,  and  pro- 
mised immortal  fidelity  to  their  leader,  by 
refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  Constans. 
They  even  compelled  Julian,  by  threats  and 
intierities,  to  accept  the  title  of  independent 
emperor  and  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  death 
of  Constans,  which  soon  after  happened, 
left  him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire, 
A.  D  361.  Julian  then  disclosed  his  reli- 
gious sentiments,  and  publicly  disavowed 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  offered  so- 
leiDQ  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods  of  ancient 
Rome.  This  change  of  religious  opinion 
was  attributed  to  the  austerity  with  which 
he  received  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  or, 
according  to  others,  to  the  literary  conver- 
sation and  i'ersuasive  eloquence  of  some  of 
the  Athenian  philosophers.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  Julian  has  been  called 
Apost'ilt.  After  he  had  made  his  public  en- 
try at  Constantinople,  he  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  Persian  war,  and  check  those  bar- 
barians who  had  for  60  years  derided  the 
insolence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  When  he 
had  crossed  the  Tigris,  he  burned  his  fleet, 
and  advanced  with  boldness  into  the  enemy's 
country.  His  march  was  that  of  a  conqueror. 
He  met  with  no  opposition  from  a  weak  and 
indigent  enemy  ;  but  the  country  of  Assyria 
had  been  left  desolate  by  the  Persians,  and 
Julian,  without  corn  or  provisions,  was  oblig- 
ed to  retire.     As  he  could  not  convey  his  ar- 
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my  again  over  the  streams  of  the  Tigris,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  marchiag  up  the  sources 
of  tlie  river,   and  imitate  the   bold  return  of 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks.     As  he   advanced 
through  the  country  he  defeated  the  officers 
of  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia  ;  but  an  engage- 
ment proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a 
deadly  wound  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  to 
battle.     He  expired  the  following  night,  the 
27th  of  June,  A.  D.  363,  in  the  32d  year  of 
his  age.     His  last   moments  were  spent  in  a 
conversation  with  a  philosopher  about  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  he  breathed  his  last 
without  expressing  the   least  sorrow  for   his 
fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death.  Julian's 
character    has    been    admired   by  some,  and 
censured  by  others ;  but   the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies   arises  from    his  apostacy.  As  a 
man  and  as  a  monarch  he  demands  our  warm- 
est commendation,  but  we   must  blame  his 
idolatry  and  despise   his  bigoted    principles. 
He   was  moderate  in  his  successes,  merciful 
to  his  enemies,  and  amiable  in  his  character. 
He  abolished  the  luxuries  which  reigned  in 
the   court  of  Constantinople,  and  dismissed 
with  contempt  the  numerous  officers  which 
waited  upon  Constantius,  to  anoint  his  head 
or  perfume  his  body.     He  was  frugal  in   his 
meals,    and    slept   little,  reposing  himself  on 
a  skin  spread  on  the  ground.     He  awoke  at 
midnight,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
reading  or  writing,  and  issued  early  from  his 
tent  to  pay  his  daily  visits  to  the  guard  around 
the  camp.     He  was  not  fond  of  public  amuse- 
ments, but  rather  dedicated  his  time  to  study 
and  solitude.     When  he  passed  through  An- 
tioch  in  his  Persian  expedition,  the  inhabitants 
of  the   place,  offended  at  his  religious  senti- 
ments, ridiculed  his  person,  and  lampooned 
him  in  satirical  verses.     The    emperor  made 
use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  defence,  and  ra- 
ther than  destroy  his  enemies   by  the  sword, 
he  condescended  to  expose  them  to  derision, 
and  unveil  their  follies  and  debaucheries  in  an 
humorous  work,  which  he  called  Misopogon, 
or  beard-hater.  He  imitated  the  virtuous  ex- 
ample of  Scipio  and   Alexander,  and  laid  no 
temptation  for  his  virtue  by  visiting  some  fe- 
male captives  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
In  his  matrimonial  connexions,  Julian  rather 
consulted  policy  than  inclination,  and  his  mar- 
riage  with  the    sister   of  Constantius  arose 
from  his  unwillingness  to  offend  his  benefac- 
tor rather  than  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature. 
He  was  buried  at  Tarsus,  and  afterwards  his 
body  was  conveyed  to  Contantinople.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings  as    well  as 
by  his  military  character.     Besides  his  miso- 
pogon he  wrote  the  history  of  Gaul.  He  also 
wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athenians ;  and  be- 
sides, there  are  now  extant  sixty-four  letters 
on  various  subjects.     His  Caesars  is  the  most 
famous  of  all  his  compositions,  being  a  satire 
upon  all  the  Roman  emperors  from  J.  Caesar 
to  Constantine.    It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.in  which  the  author  severely  attacks 
the  venerable  character  of  M.  Aurelius  whom 
he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattern,  and 
speaks  in  a  scurrilous  and  abusive  language  of 
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his  relation  Constantine.  It  has  been  observed 
of  Julian,  that,  like  Caesar,  he  would  employ 
at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dic- 
tate. [The  emperor  Julian  adopted  every 
means  by  which,  without  openly  persecuting 
Christianity,  he  might  degrade  it,  and  cause 
its  followers  to  fall  into  contempt.  A  philo- 
sopher himself,  he  believed  that  there  exist- 
ed no  surer  mode  of  restoring  paganism  at 
the  expense  of  the  new  religion,  than  by 
confounding  the  latter  through  the  means  of 
a  work  full  of  strong  arguments,  and  m 
which  satire  should  not  be  spared.  A  man 
of  letters,   he  wanted  not   a  large  portion  of 

elf-eomplncency  and  conceit  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  no  one  was  more  proper 
to  be  the  author  of  such  a  work  than  he  who 
had  studied  the  spirit  of  the  two  contending 
systems  of  religion,  and  who  had  publicly 
declared  himself  the  patron  of  a  form  of 
worship  fast   sinking   into  oblivion,   and  the 

nemy  of  a  religion,  to  the  triumph  of  which 
the  safety  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  family 
appeared  so  intimately  attached.  Such,  no 
doubt,  were  t'le  reasons  which  induced  Ju- 
lian to  enter  the  lists  against  Christianity. 
He  wrote  his  work  during  the  winter  even- 
ings which  he  spent  at  Anlioch,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  Surrounded  by  pagan  phi- 
losophers, who  expected  from  this  prince 
the  complete  re-establishment  of  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers,  with  wliich  in  their 
blindness  they  connected  the  renovation  of 
the  splendour  and  power  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  imperial  author  was  encouraged  by 
their  suQVages,  and  no  doubt  aided  by  their 
abilities.  ApoUinarius  of  Laodicea  repulsed 
the  attack  of  Julian  by  the  arms  of  reason 
alone  ;  exposing,  in  a  treatise  which  he 
wrote  "  on  Truth,"  the  dogmas  of  the  hea- 
then philosophers  respecting  God,  and  that, 
too,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  at  all.  This  work  of  ApoUinarius 
must  have  been  composed  in  a  very  short 
time  after  the  appearance  of  the  emperor's 
treatise,  since  Julian  appears  to  have  read  it 
before  he  quitted  Antioch,  March  .5th,  A.  D. 
363.  Julian  pretended  to  contemn  his  op- 
ponent, and  wrote  to  certain  bishops  of  the 
Church  this  paltry _/e?t  de  mots  ;  h^iyym)/,  t-y- 
vaiv^KS-Tiyvav.  "1  liave  read, comprehended, 
and  condemned  it."  To  this,  one  of  them, 
probably  St.  Basil,  replied ;  Aii-yva;,  aw' 
otiK   tyvcn;-    ic    yt^     sj-va?,    quk    otv    asLrvyvmi , 

Thou  hast  read,  but  not  comprehended  it ; 
for  if  thou  hadst  comprehended  it  thou 
would  not  have  condemned  it."  Fifty 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  work  of 
Julian  was  completely  refuted  by  produc- 
tions carefully  composed,  and  entering  into  a 
detail  of  the  sophisms  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced against  Christianity  and  the  person 
of  its  founder.  Either  the  subject  was  con- 
sidered in  the  interval  as  complelely  exhaust- 
ed, or  else  the  dreadful  catastrophe  Which 
terminated  the  reign  of  Julian,  and  which 
was  viewed  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  di^ 
vijje  vengeance,  had  caused  his  writings  t> 
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fall  into  neglect.  After  the  period  of  time 
above  alluded  to,  Philip  of  Side,  St.  Cyrill 
of  Alexandria,  and  Theodoret,  undertook 
the  task  of  completely  prostratiug  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Apostate  emperor,  and  it  is  to 
the  work  of  St.  Cyrill  that  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  a  part  of  that  of  Julian. 
From  this  source  we  learn  that  it  was  divid- 
ed into  seven  books,  each  of  small  extent  ; 
and  that  the  first  three  bore  this  title,  Avaff- 
Tgcpx  T&iv  Evtyytxtoiv,  "  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gospels."  These  are  the  only  ones  which 
St.  Cyrill  has  taken  the  trouble  to  refute. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  an  adroit  Sophist, 
such  as  Julian  was,  could  easily  give  to  his 
work  a  specious  appearance,  calculated  to 
impose  on  weak  and  shallow  minds,  especial- 
ly when  the  author  himself  was  surrounded 
with  all  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
rank  and  power.  The  mode  adopted  by  Ju 
lian  of  appearing  to  draw  his  arguments 
against  Christianity  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  gives  an  air  of  candour  and  cre- 
dibility to  a  work ;  but  it  requires  no 
great  acumen  to  show  that  Julian  either  did 
not  understand,  or  else  affected  to  misunder- 
stand the  doctrines  which  he  combated  ;  and 
that  he  has  perverted  facts,  and  denied  indu- 
bitable truths.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  re- 
futation of  St.  Cyrill,  mentioned  above,  that 
the  Marquis  D' Argens  undertook  in  the  18th 
century  to  restore  the  lost  work  of  Julian. 
It  was  published  in  Greek  and  French.  Had 
the  object  of  this  individual  been  to  manifest 
to  the  world  the  errors  of  the  Roman  apos- 
tate, and  to  teach  the  pretended  philosophers 
of  the  day,  how  little  philosophy  has  to  ad 
Vance  that  is  worthy  of  reliance,  when  re- 
ligion is  the  theme,  his  undertaking  would 
have  been  a  laudable  one.  But  such  was 
not  the  end  which  the  Marquis  D' Argens 
had  in  view.  If  he  did  not  dare  to  declare 
openly  for  Julian,  he  yet  could  find  a  thou- 
sand reasons  for  excusing  his  conduct.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  French  philo- 
sopher has  been  completely  refuted  by  two 
German  scholars,  Meier  and  Crichton,  es- 
pecially the  latter.  Meier's  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1764,  and  Crichton's  at  the 
game  place,  in  1765.]  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  ofSpanheim,  fol.  Lips.  1696;  and 
of  the  Cassars,  that  of  Heusinger,  8vo.  Gothje 
1741.     Julian. — Socrat. — Eutrop. — Amm.— 

Liban.  &c. A  son  of  Coustantine. — —A 

maternal  uncle  of  the  emperor  Julian. A 

Roman  emperor,    [vid,  Didius.] A  Ro>- 

man,  who   proclaimed  himself  emperor  in 
Italy  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Sic. 

JuLii,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome 
by  Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the 
greatest  honours  of  the  state.  J.  Caesar  and 
Augustus  were  of  this  family  ;  and  it  was 
said,  perhaps  through  flattery, that  they  were 
lineally  descended  from  .^neas,  the  founder 
ofLavinium. 

JiJLiOMAGtrs,   [a  city  of  Gaul,  the  capital 

of  the  Andecavi,  situate  o»  a  tributary  of  the 

Liger  or  Loire,  near  its  junction   with  that 

river,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Namnetes  or 
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Nanlz.  It  was  afterwards  called  Andecavi, 
from  the  name  of  the  people,  and  is  now  An- 
y;crs.] 

JuMOPciLis,  [a  city  of  Galatia.  vid.  Gor- 
ijium.] 

JuLis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
gave  birth  to  Simonides,  &ic.  The  walls  of 
this  city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now 
some  pieces  remaining  entire  above  12  feet 
in  height,  as  the  monuments  of  its  ancient 
splendour.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Jui.ius  C.qiSAR.  [vxd.  Csesar.] Agri- 
cola,  a  governor  of  Britain,  A.  C.  80,  who 
first  discovered  that  Britain  was  an  island 
by  sailing  round  it.  His  son-in-law,  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus,  has  written   an  account    of  his 

life.     vid.   Agricola. Obsequens,  a  Latin 

writer  who  flourished  A.  I).  214.  The  best 
edition  of  his  book  de  prodigiis  is  that  of  Ou- 
dendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1720.  [It  contains  an 
account  of  all  the  prodigies  observed  at 
Rome  from  A.  U.  563  to  Augustus,  or  A.  U. 
743 ;  for  that  part  of  the  work  which  em- 
braced probably  the  first  5  or  6  centuries  is 
lost.  It  is  taken  in  part  from  Livy,  but 
there  are  in  it  occasionally  some  histori- 
cal details  which  are  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. It  is  written  in  a  pure  style,  and  one 
worthy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  edition 
of  Oudendorp  was  reprinted,  with  additions, 

by  Kappius,  Cur.  Reg.    1772,  8vo.] Ti- 

tianus,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  Diocletian. 
His  son  became  famous  for  his  oratorical 
powers,  and  was  made  preceptor  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Maximinus.  Julius  wrote  a  history 
of  all  the   provinces  of  the   Roman  empire, 

reatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  He  al- 
so wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  happily 
imitated  the  style  and  elegance  of  Cicero, 
for  which  he  was  called  the  ape  of  his  age- 
— Africanus,  a  chronologer,  who  flourish- 
ed A.  D.  220. Constantius,  the  father  of 

the  emperor  Julian,  was  killed  at  the  acces- 
sion of  the  sons  of  Constantine  to  the  throne, 

and  his  son  nearly  shared  his  fate. Pollux, 

a  grammarian  of  Naupactus  in  Egypt,  [vid. 
Pollux.] Proculus,  a  Roman,  who  solemn- 
ly declared  to  his  countrymen,  after  Romu- 
lus had  disappeared,  that  he  had  seen  him 
in  an  human  shape,  and  that  he  had  or- 
dered him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  honour  him 
as  a  god.  Julius  was  believed.  Plut.in  Rom. 

— Ovid. Florus.      [vid.     Floras.] L. 

Caesar,  a  Roman  consul,  uncle  to  Antony 
the  triumvir,  the  father  of  Caesar  the  dicta- 
tor. He  died  as  he  was  putting  on  his  shoes. 
IOlus,  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
.Sneas.  [vid.  Ascanius.] A  son  of  Asca- 
nius, born  in  Lavinium.  In  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  /Eneas  Sylvius,  the 
son  of  A!ineas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to 
him.     He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest. 

Dionys.  l.—Firg.  Mn.  1,  v.  271. A   son 

of  Antony  the  triumvir  and  Fulvia.  [vid. 
Antonius  Julius.] 

JuNiA  LKx  Sticrala,  by  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  260. 
It  ordained  that  the  person  of  the  tribune 
should  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  that 
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an  appeal  might  be  made  from  the  consuls  to 
the  tribune  ;  and  that  no  senator  should  be 
able  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  tribune. An- 
other, passed  A.  U.  C.  627,  which  orderecS 
all  foreig;ners  to  leave  the  city  without  delay. 

Another,   [passed   A.    U.   C.   771,  that 

all  persons  Ireed  by  the  less  formal  mode 
of  manumission  should  not  obtain  the  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  remain  in  the 
condition  of  the  Latins  who  were  transplant- 
ed to  colonies.] 

Junius  D,  Silanus,  a  Roman  who  commit- 
ted adultery  with  Julia,  the  grand-daughter 

of   Augustus,  &c.      Tacit.. inn.  5,  c.  24. 

Brutus.     [_vid.  Brutus.] 

Juno,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, daughter  of  ?aturn  and  Ops.  She  was 
sister  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ce- 
res, Sic.  She  was  born  at  Argos,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Others,  in  Samos,  and  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and 
Ovid  mention,  to  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  supposed  that 
she  had  been  brought  up  by  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  the  river  Asterion  ;  and  the  people  of 
Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  maintained  that  she 
had  been  educated  underthe  careofTemenus. 
the  son  of  Pelasgus.  Juno  was  devoured  by 
Saturn,  according  to  some  mylhologists  ;  and, 
according  to  Apollodorus,  she  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  world  by  means  of  a  potion 
which  Metis  gave  to  Saturn,  to  make  him 
give  up  the  stone  which  his  wife  had  given 
him  to  swallow  instead  of  Jupiter.  [«irf.  Sa- 
turnus.]  Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  his  sister  :  and  the  more  powerfully 
to  gain  her  confidence,  he  changed  himself  into 
a  cuckoo,  and  raised  a  great  storm,  and  made 
the  air  unusually  chill  and  cold.  Under  this 
form  he  went  to  the  goddess,  all  shivering. 
Juno  pitied  the  cuckoo  and  took  him  into  her 
bosom.  When  Jupiter  had  gained  these  ad- 
vantages, he  resumed  his  original  form,  and 
obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  after 
he  had  made  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage  to 
his  sister.  The  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 
were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  : 
the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the  brute  crea- 
tion, attended.  Chelone,  a  young  woman, 
was  the  only  one  who  refused  to  come,  and 
•who  derided  the  ceremony.  For  this  impie- 
ty, Mercury  changed  her  into  a  tortoise,  and 
condemned  her  to  perpetual  silence  ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  tortoise  has  always 
been  used  as  a  symbol  of  silence  among  the 
ancients.  By  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  Juno 
became  the  queen  of  all  thegods,  and  mistress 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Her  conjugal  happiness, 
however,  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the 
numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and  she 
showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in  the 
highest  degree.  Her  severity  to  the  mistress- 
es and  illegitimate  children  of  her  husband 
was  unparalleled.  She  persecuted  Hercules 
and  his  descendants  with  the  most  inveterate 
fury ;  and  her  resentment  against  Pans,  who 
had  given  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  in  pre- 
ference to  herself,  was  the  cause  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  of  all  (he  miseries  wh  ioh  happen- 


ed to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Priam.  H^'' 
severities  to  Alcmena,  luo,  Athamas,  Semele, 
&;c.  are  also  well  known.  Junohadsomechild- 
ren  by  Jupiter.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was 
mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Uithya,  or  Luci- 
na ;  and  besides  these,  she  brought  forth 
Vulcan,  without  having  any  commerce  with 
the  other  sex,  but  only  by  smelling  a  certain 
plant.  This  was  in  imitationof  Jupiter,  who 
had  produced  Minerva  from  his  brain.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in 
this  manner,  and  this  was  after  eating  some 
lettuces  at  the  table  of  Apollo.  The  daily 
and  repeated  debaucheries  of  Jupiter  at  last 
provoked  Juno  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  re- 
tired to  Eubosa  and  resolved  forever  to  for- 
sake his  bed.  Jupiter  procured  a  reconcilia- 
tion, after  he  had  applied  to  Cithseron  for  ad- 
vice, and  after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness  by 
fraud  and  artifice,  [uzrf.  Daedala.]  Thisrecon- 
ciliation,  however  cordial  it  might  appear, 
was  soon  dissolved  by  new  offences  ;  and  to 
stop  the  complaints  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupi- 
ter had  often  recourse  to  violence  and  blows. 
He  even  piniished  the  cruelties  which  she 
had  exercised  upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  sus- 
pending her  from  the  heavens  by  a  goldca 
chain,  and  tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet. 
Vulcan  was  punished  for  assisting  bis  mother 
in  this  degrading  situation,  and  he  was  kicked 
down  from  heaven  by  his  father,  and  broke 
his  leg  by  the  fall.  This  punishment  rather 
irritated  than  pacified  Juno.  She  resolvedto 
revenge  it,  and  she  engaged  some  of  the  gods 
to  conspire  against  Jupiter  and  to  imprison 
him,  but  Thetis  delivered  him  from  this  con- 
spiracy, by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the  fa- 
mous Briareus.  Apollo  and  Neptune  were 
banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con- 
spiracy, though  some  attribute  their  exile  to 
different  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno  was 
universal,  and  even  more  than  that  of  Jupiter, 
according  to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
She  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Argos, 
Samos,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  at  Piome. 
The  ancients  generally  offered  on  her  altars 
an  ewe  lamb  and  a  sow  the  first  day  of 
every  month.  No  cow  was  ever  immolated 
to  her,  because  she  aSsumod  the  nature 
oi  that  animal  when  they  went  into  Egypt 
in  their  war  with  the  giants.  Among  the 
birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose,  and  particularly 
the  peacock,  often  called  Jimoma  avis,  rid. 
Argus,  were  sacred  to  her.  The  dittany, 
the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourite 
flowers.  The  latter  flower  was  originally  of 
the  colour  of  the  crocus  ;  but,  when  Jupiter 
placed  Hercules  to  the  breasts  of  Juno  while 
asleep,  some  of  the  milk  fell  down  upon  earth, 
and  changed  the  colour  of  the  lilies  from  pur- 
ple to  a  beautiful  white.  Some  of  the  milk 
also  dropped  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
from  its  whiteness,  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  milky  way,  lactea  via.  As  Juno's  power 
was  extended  overall  thegods,  she  often  made 
use  of  the  goddess  Minerva  as  her  messen- 
ger. The  goddess  Iris,  hewever,  was  the 
3flS 
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one  most  commonly  employed.  Her  temples 
wore  numerous,  the  most  famous  of  which 
•^vere  at  Argos,  Olympia,  &,c.  At  Rome  no 
woman  of  debauched  character  was  permitted 
to  enter  her  temple,  or  even  to  touch  it.  The 
surnames  of  Juno  are  various ;  they  are  de- 
rived either  from  the  function,  orthmgsovrr 
which  she  presided,  or  from  the  place  where 
her  Worship  was  established.  She  was  the 
queen  of  the  heavens  ;  slie  protected  cleanli 
ness,  and  presided  over  marriage  and  child- 
birth, and  particularly  patrotiized  the  most 
faithful  and  virtuous  of  her  sex,  and  severely 
punished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  ma- 
trons. She  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and 
■empire,  and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of 
riches.  She  is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  a  diadem  on  her  head,  and  a  golden  scep- 
tre in  her  right  hand.  Some  peacocks  gene- 
rally sat  by  her,  and  a  cuckoo  often  perched 
on  her  sceptre,  while  Iris  behind  her  displayed 
the  thousand  colours  of  her  beautiful  rainbow. 
She  is  sometimes  carried  through  the  air  in  a 
rich  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks.  The  Roman 
•consuls,  when  they  entered  upon  office  were 
always  obliged  to  ofler  her  a  solemn  sacrifice. 
The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called  Matrona 
or  Romana.  She  was  generally  represented 
as  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  Roman 
matrons  always  imitated  this  manner  of  dress- 
ing themselves,  and  deemed  it  indecent  in 
any  married  woman  to  leave  any  part  of  her 
body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She  has  receiv 
ed  the  surname  of  Olymjiia,  Samia,  Lacedae- 
monia,  Argiva,  Telchinia,  Candrena,  Rescin- 
thes,  Prosymna,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithaero- 
uia,  Buuea,  Ammonia,  Fluonia,  Anthea, 
Migale,  Gemelia,  Tropeia,  Boopis,  Teleia, 
Zera,  Egophage,  Hyperchinia,  Juga,  Ilith- 
yia,  Lucina,  Pronuba,  Caprotina,  Mena, 
Pupulonia,  Lacinia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Curis, 
Domiduca,  Februa,  Opigenia,  &c.  Cic.  de 
Jfat.  D.  2.-  Pans.  2,  Szc.—Apollod.  1,  2,  3.-- 
JlpoUon.  1.  Argon. — Horn.  II.  1,  &c. — Virg. 
Mil.  1,  Sic.—Htrodo!.  1,  2,  4,  Sic—Sil.  1.— 
Dionys.  Hal.  \.~Liv.  2.3,  24,  27,  he— Ovid. 
Met.  1,  &c.  Fast.  5. — Plut.  qumst.  Rom. — Ti- 
buU.  4,  el.  IS.—jlthen.  15.— P/m.  34. 

J0NONALIA  and  JuNONiA,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  He- 
rsea  of  the  Greeks,  [vid.  Heraea.]  Liv.  27, 
C.37. 

JuN(JNES,  a  name  of  the  protecting  genii 
of  the  women  among  the  Romans.  They  gene- 
rally swore  by  them,  as  (he  men  by  their  ge- 
nii. There  were  altars  often  erected  to  their 
honour.  Pliii.  2,  c.  7. — Sentca,  ep.  1 10. 

JuNOJViA,  [one   of  the    Canary   islands    or 

Insula  Fortunata*.     It  is  now  Palma.] A 

name    which    Gracchus   gave     to  Carthage 
when  he  went  with  6000  Romans  to  rebuild  it. 

JuNONiGENA,  a  Surname  of  Vulcan  as  son 
of  Juno.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  173. 

JuNONis  PROMONTORiuM,  [a  promontory 
of  Spain,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straits  ol 
Gibraltar.      It  is  now  Cape  Trafalgar.] 

tJuNONis  iNsui.yE.     rid.  Erythia.] 

Jupiter,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods 

of  the  ancients,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  article.] 
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According  to  Varro,  there  were  no  less  than 
300  persons  of  that  name  ;  Diodorus  mentions 
two  ;  and  Cicero  three,  two  of  Arcadia,  and 
one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete,  who  passed 
for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the  actions  of 
the  rest  have  been  attributed.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  the  mythologists,  Jupiter  was 
saved  from  destruction  by  his  mother,  and  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Corybant'.'S.  Sa- 
turn, who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  from  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  children,  devoured  all  his 
sons  as  soon  as  born  ;  but  Ops,  offended  at  her 
husband's  cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter,  and  gave 
a  stone  to  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the 
ipposition  that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter 
was  educated  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthsea, 
or  upon  honey  accordmg  to  others.  He  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Jupiter,  quasi  juoans pa- 
ter, [vid.  the  end  oi  this  article.]  His  cries 
were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  cymbals  and 
drums,  which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  Ops.  [nrf.  Corybantes.] 
As  soon  as  he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found 
himself  sufficiently  strong  to  make  war 
against  the  Titans,  who  had  imprisoned  his 
father  because  he  had  brought  up  male  child- 
ren. The  Titans  were  conquered,  and  Sa- 
turn set  at  liberty  by  the  hand?  of  his  son. 
Saturn,  however,  soon  after,  apprehensive 
of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired  against  his 
life,  and  was  for  this  treachery  driven  from 
his  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into 
Latium.  Jupiter,  now  become  the  sole  mas- 
ter of  the  empire  of  the  world,  divided  it 
with  his  brothers.  He  reserved  for  himself 
the  kingdom  ofheaven,  and  gave  the  empire  of 
the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions to  Pluto.  The  peaceful  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  giants,  who  were  sons  of  the  earth, 
and  who  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
relations  the  Titans.  They  were  so  powerful 
that  they  hurled  rocks, and  heaped  up  moun- 
tains upon  mountains,  to  scale  heaven,  so  that 
all  the  gods  to  avoid  their  fury  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  they  escaped  from  the  danger  by  as- 
suming the  form  of  different  animals.  Jupiter, 
however,  animated  them,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Hercules,  he  totally  overpowered  the  gi- 
gantic race,  which  had  proved  such  tremen- 
dous enemies,  [ijrf.  Gigantes.]  Jupiter,  now 
freed  from  every  apprehension,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasures.  He  married 
Metis,  Themis,  Euronyme,  Ceres.  Mnemo- 
syne, Latona,  and  Juno.  [vid.  Juno.]  He 
became  a  Proteus  to  gratify  his  passions. 
He  introduced  himself  to  Danae  in  a  show- 
er of  gold,  he  corrupted  Antiope  in  the  form 
ol  a  satyr,  and  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan- 
He  became  a  bull  to  seduce  Europa,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  company  of  jEgina  in  the  form 
of  a  flame  of  fire.  He  assumed  the  habit  of 
r)i;»na  to  corrupt  Callisto,  and  became  Am- 
phitryon to  gain  the  affections  of  Alcmena. 
His  children  were  also  numerous  as  well  as 
his  mistresses.  According  to  Apollodorus,  1, 
c.  3.  he  was  father  of  the  Seasons.  Irene.  Kn- 
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nomia,  the  Fates,  Clotho,  Lacbesis,  and  Atro- 
pos,  by  Themis  ;  of  V^enus,  by  Dione;  of  the 
^Traces,  Aglaia,    Euphrosyne,  anJ  Thalia,  by 
Eiironyme,  the  daughter  of  Oceaaus ;  of  Pro- 
serpine, by  Styx;  of  Ihenine  iVluses,  byiVlnt- 
laosyae,  &c.  (tid.  Niobe,  Laodamia,  Pyrrh^, 
Protogenia,  Electra,  M;iia,  Semele,  he.  )   Th- 
Worship  of  Jupiter  was  universal  ;  he  wasthf 
Aminon  of  the   \frieaas,  the  Belus  of  Baoy- 
Ion,  the  Osiris    ol  Egypt,  &o.     His  surnami:- 
were  nutueroii?,  many  (jf  which  he  received 
from  the  place  or  function  over  which  he  pre- 
sided.    He  was  severally  called  Jupiter  Fere 
trins.  Inventor.  Elicius,  Capitolinus,  Latial  s, 
Fislor.   Sponsor,   Herceus,  Aiixurus,    Victor, 
Maximus,  Optimus,  Oiympius,  Fluvialis,  Szc. 
The  worship  of  Jupiter  surpassed  that  ot  the 
other  gods  in  solemnity.    His  altars  were  not, 
like  those  of  Saturn  and  F'iana,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  human   victims,  but  he  was  de 
lighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
white  bulls,      ['he  oak  was  sacred  to  him  be- 
cause he  first  taught    mankind    to  live  upon 
acorns.  He  is  generally  represented  as  sitting 
upon  a  gol  en  or  ivory  throne,  holding  in  one 
hand,  thunderbolts,  just  ready  to  be  hurled, 
and,  in  the  other,  a   sceptre    of  cypress.     Hl- 
looks  express  maje-ty,   his   beard  flows  long 
and  neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  with  ex- 
panded  wings   at  his  feet.     He  is   sometlmel^ 
repre-ented  with  the  upper  parts  of  his  body 
naked,  and  those  below    the  waist   carefully 
covered,  as  if  to  show  that  he  is  visible  to  the 
gods  above,  but  that  he  is  concealed  trom  the 
sight  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     Jupi- 
ter had  several   oracles,  the  most    celebrated 
of  which  Were   at   Dodona,  and  Ammon  in 
Lybia.     As  Jupiter  was  the  king  and    father 
of  gods  and  men,   his   power   was  extendeiJ 
over  the  deities,  and  every  thing  was  siibse 
vient  to  his  will,  except  the  Fates.  From  him 
maakini]  received   their    blessings  and   their 
miseries,   and  they  looked   upon  him  as   ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  past,  present,  aim 
future.   He  >vas  represented  at  Olympia  with 
a  crown  like  olive  branches,  his  mantle  was 
variegated   with   different    flower'^,    particu- 
larly by  the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The    Cretans    represented    Jupiter    without 
ears,  to  signify   that  the   sovereign  master  of 
the  world  ought    not  to  give  a  partial  ear    to 
any  particular  person,  but  be  equally  candid 
and  propiious  to  all.     At  Lacedaemon  he  ap 
peared  with  four    heads,  that  he    might  seem 
to  hear  with  greater   readine.-s   the  different 
prayers  and  solicitations   which    were   dail\ 
•ooured  to  him    from  eveiy  part  of  the  earth. 
It   is   said   that     Minerva     came    all   armed 
from  his  brains  when  he    ordered   Vulcan  to 
open  bis  head.     [According  to  most  mythul  - 
gists,  the  fable  of  Jupiter  is  to  be  explaineii 
by  the  history  of  an  ancient  monarch,  or  ra 
ther  by  that  of  several  princes  who  bore  thi 
appellation,  the  best  known  of  whom  was  h 
king  of  Crete,  whose  history   is  filled  wit! 
the  ad  ventures  of  the  rest.    J  upiter  of  Crete, 
say   the   expounders  of  ancient   fable,   hav- 
ing banished.,  from  that  island  his  father  Sa- 


turn,   and    having  overthrown    the   Titans 
and  Giants,  determined  to  make  his  subjects 
lappy.     Pie  became  possessed  in  the  course 
of  time  of  a  vast  empire,  which  he  divided 
iilo  different  viceroyalties.     .Atlas  governed 
f  e  frontiers  of  Africa;  Pluto  was  appointed 
Ijovernor  of  the  west,  of  Gaul  and  of  Spam  ; 
which  command  was  tr  nsferred,  on  his  death, 
;<)    vlercury.     .Mercury  having  greatly   sig- 
nal szed  himself  became  the  great  deity  of  the 
CrAtds      Neptune  was  ruler  of  the  maritime 
forces  of  this  mighty   empire,  while  Jupiter 
reserved   for   his  own  conlroul,   Greece,  the 
isles  of  the  Aichipelago,  together  with  that 
,iart  of  Asia  whence  his  progenitors   came. 
According  to   Hesiod,  he    was   seven    times 
married,  and   the  last  of  his  wi\es  was  nam- 
ed Juno.     He  is  said  to  have  lived    to  the 
age  of  120  years,  during  62  of  which  he  reign- 
ed, and  to  have  been  buried  in  Crete,  where 
his    tomb    was  for  a  long   time  shdwn  near 
Gnossus,  with  this  epitaph,  "  Here  lies  Zan, 
who  was  called  Jupiter."     Banier  reckons 
his  reign  to  have  begun   B.  C.  1842,  and  to 
have  terminated  B.  C.  17S0.     Thus  far  the 
explanation    of  modern  mythologists.      Un- 
fortunately for  this  solution,  the  foundation 
MU  which  it  rests  appears  to  be   entirely  vi- 
sionary.     The    Cretans   were    notorious   in 
ihe   ancient    world   for    their   propensity   to 
falsehood.      They   were  openly    stigmatized 
by  the  advoc.fes  and  supporters  of  the  pa- 
an  system  of  belief,  for  their  utter  disregard 
of   truth,  in  affirming   that   Jupiter   reigned 
over   them   prior   to   his  Apotheosis,  and  in 
allowing   strangers  the  tomb  where  the  re- 
ains  of  this  deified  mortal  reposed,  to  the 
;;i eat  scandal  of  all  true  believers.      1  o  this 
trait   in   the   character  of    his   countrymen, 
Epimenides,  as  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  (1  Titus, 
.     1"2.)  directly  alludes  when  he  says  Kgxre; 
All  ■\iv<r'rAt,  "  1  he  Cretans  are  alwajs  liars." 
As  he  passed  for  a  prophet  among  them,  they 
dared  not  contradict   his  assertion.     Let  us 
iiovv  consider  the  subject  in  its  etymological 
relations.     The  name  Jupiter , as  Salmasius 
ol 'Serves,  is   not  directly    derived  Irom   the 
Greek  Ziu  tt-uti^,  but  is   formed  in  imitation 
of  It,  the  oblique   cases   coming   from   Zsuj, 
with      change   of  ^    into  j,  as  juguin   from 
^uyov.    The  primitive  Greeks  appear  to  have 
called  the  Deity  by  a  name  of  oriental  origin. 
Zeyc;  or  rather,  according  to  the  Doric  form 
■  'f  speech,  SJivc  ;  and,  according  to  the  iEolic, 
.Asi/f,  whence    the  Latin   Dtris.     As   regards 
Ills  variation  m  dialect  it  may  be  observed, 
thdt  the  letter  Z    was,  as  is   well    known,  no 
other  than  2;^,  or  A2.  expressed  by  one  cha- 
racter; and,  in   the    refinement   of  the  lan- 
guage  and   variation  of  dialects,  the  S  was 
frequently  dropped,  as  appears  from  the  ve- 
ry ancient  medals  of  Zancle  in  Sicily,  inscrib- 
ed AAnKAE.     lij  the  genuine  parts,  moreo- 
■r,  of  the  Iliad  and  Ouyssey,  there  is  no  in- 
•t  ince    of  a   vowel  continuing  short   before 
AE02,    AEIN02,    AEIAO,    &.c.  ;  so  that   the 
iiitial   was   originally   a  double   consonant, 
■  robably  2A;  which  at  first  became  AA,  and 
afterwards   A,  though  the  metre  of  the  old 
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bards  has  preserved  the  double  time  in  the 
utterance.  We  have  said  above  that  the 
name  Ziuc,  i.  e.  Aiv;,  is  of  Oriental  origin. 
It  a[)pears  in  fact  to  be  only  a  varied  forn; 
ot  the  term  Ak,  which  in  the  old  Persian  de- 
noted "the  Heavens,"  as  Herodolu?  (1,  131.) 
informs  us.  In  the  mythology  of  India,  th^ 
lord  of  the  air  is  styled  Diicespiter,  as  in  thai 
of  the  Latins,  Z^iea^i/er.  (Horat,  Carm.  1, 
:U,  5.—Farro  L.  L.  4,  ]0—Gellius.  5,  12.) 
Thi.s  name  comes  in  the  latter  lai  gUHg' 
from  rfu-4- a,  d /;a/£r  ;  and  dies,  "day,"  i.  e 
the  light  of  heaven,  will  come  .rom  (he  Ori- 
ental rfw,  'the  heavens,"  whence  the  expres 
siou  in  Latin,  Sub  dto,  "  beneath  the  sky." 
Again,  from  the  Oriental  Dis,  or  perhaps  a 
form  of  it  more  nearly  analogous  to  Aey?,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  the  Egyptian 
Theuth  or  Tkoth.  Of  the  same  origin  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Gothic  Thiut,  "good," 
whence  the  term  good  itself  is  no  doubt  to 
be  deduced,  and  from  this  last,  God-  In  like 
manner  Qioc  may  be  regarded  asa  derivative 
from  Theuth.  The  Greeks,  however,  ignor- 
ant of  its  Oriental  origin,  sought  to  discover 
a  source  for  it  in  their  owi.  tongue.  Hence 
they  either  derived  it  from  Qim,  "  I  run, '  in 
reference  (o  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun 
and  stars,  with  which  the  deity  was  con- 
founded ;  or  from  06*,  "I  place,""  from  his 
placing  in  order  the  universe.  The  first  of 
these  derivations,  fanciful  as  they  both  are. 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  probable 
origin  of  the  Greek  term  o-s/Soac',  "  I  wor- 
ship," which  points  to  Sabaism,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  early  re- 
ligious system  of  Greece.  The  primitive  re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks  may  be  divided  into 
four  distinct  periods.  1.  The  empire  of  ?7ra7i- 
■us:  2.  that  of  Kronos :  3.  that  of  Jujnter  : 
and  4.  that  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  Dur- 
ing the  first  of  these  periods,  the  heavens 
were  the  object  of  human  worshi;)  and  con 
templation,  Uranus  being  nothing  more  than 
the  Greek  Ot/gjtvsc,  "  heaven."  Hence  thp 
early  Greek  religion  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  else  but  Sabaism.  This  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact  of  the  Titans  being  nearly  all 
personifications  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus 
Hyperion  implies  "  the  one  who  moves  on 
high,"'  1.  e.  tf.e  Sou  ;  and  the  Latin  poets  fre- 
quently put  Titan  for  the  sun,  as  also  Orpheus 
in  h'l-:  Argonautics,  v. 510.  Koios  imports"  the 
one  who  burns  ;"  he  is  the  father  of  Asterio, 
(ao-T«g,  "a  star,")  and  the  husband  of  P/ifrfi.', 
i.e.  •' the  bright-shining."  JTno^  means"  the 
ram,"'  i.  e.  Anes,  one  of  the  constellations  of 
the  zodiac;  his  sons  are,  Pallas,  "he  that 
moves  to  and  fro;"  Perses,  "  he  whodeslroys," 
alluding  perhaps  to  the  inauspicious  influ- 
eice  of  the  dog-star;  and  A  strmos,  of  ihe  smyc 
derivative  origin  with  the  term  jisiraa. 
The  prevalence  of  Sabaism  among  the  early 
Grpf'ks  is  also  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the 
e'ymology  of  the  word  oo-t}!^,  "a  star,"  which 
api  ears  to  be  only  an  abbreviation,  in  fact, 
of  the  term  Aslarte,  the  famed  Syrian  god- 
dess, "  the  queen  of  heaven,'"'  as  she  is  styled 
hv  Milton;  or,  as  others  pretend,  the  moon. 
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The  second  great  period  in  the  religion  of 
Greece,  was  the  empire  of  Kronos,  Human 
worship  consisted  no  longer  in  the  mere  con- 
templative adoration  of  the  heavens  and  the 
!-l)lendid  luminaries  which  moved  on  high ; 
Init  the  universe  was  divided  into  distinct 
and  separate  existences,  and  the  gods  of  the 
earlier  mythology,  with  altered  appellations, 
became  blended  with  this  new  creation  of  ce- 
lestial intelligences.  This  was  a  change  from 
the  eternal  heavens  to  what  was  compa- 
ratively temporal,  and  hence  it  was  styled 
the  empire  ol  Kronos,  (a  name  importing 
"  time,"  ;t§<"'<'c)'  In  other  words,  mythology 
now  assumed  a  physical  character.  The  off- 
spring of  Kronos  were,  Zeus  (the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  Aether.')  Here 
(Juno,  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
Aer  ;)  Poseidon  (Neptune,  the  waters  of  the 
sea;)  Hestia  (Vesta,  the  earth;)  Demeter 
(Ceres,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  nourish- 
ing mother;)  Proserpina  (the  corn  shooting 
forth  from  the  surface,  seges  pro.ierpens ;) 
Hades  (the  invisible  place,  the  under-world). 
The  third  period  is  the  reign  of  Zeus,  or 
Jupiter.  The  dpthronement  of  Saturn  by 
Jupiter  is  merely  a  figurative  mode  of  ex- 
pressing that  the  system  of  religion  just  de- 
tailed was  superseded  by  a  later  one.  In  the 
progressive  refinement  of  the  human  mind  , 
an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  and  blend 
toge'her  the  two  earlier  systems  of  Uranus 
and  Kronos.  To  the  worship  of  the  mere 
natural  divisions  of  the  universe  were  now 
attempted  to  be  joined  feelings  of  a  contem- 
plative and  more  elevated  character.  Zeus, 
the  Aether,  became  the  supreme  deity,  who 
not  only  manifested  his  power,  in  a  physical 
sense,  by  Thunder  and  Lightning,  but  like- 
wise, in  a  moral  sense,  by  Wisdom  (Metis) 
and  Justice  (Themis)  The  twin-children 
which  Jupiter  begat  by  Leto  (Latona,  i.  e. 
concealment,  night,)  were  Apollo  or  Phoe- 
bus, and  Artemis  or  Diana,  originally  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  (in  the  kingdom  of  Uranus, 
Koios  and  Phoebe).  The  first  oi  these  now 
denoted  the  male  or  generating,  the  second, 
the  female  or  producing,  principle.  In  the 
gradual  developement  of  this  idea,  Apol- 
lo, or  the  Sun,  the  creative,  animating,  sup- 
porting and  nourishingpnnciple  of  oursystem, 
was  represented  in  poetic  imagery  as  the  god 
of  poetry,  of  music,  of  medicine,  of  prophecy, 
ai.d  as  feeding  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd 
the  flocks  of  Admetus.  Artemis,  or  Diana, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Moon,  (whose 
course  through  the  heavens  regulated  the 
months  of  the  early  lunar  year,  and  whose 
mfluence  was  regarded  by  the  ancients,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Sun,  as  one  of  the 
fertilizing  principles  of  nature,  and  as  exert- 
ed chiefly  amid  woods  and  wilds,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  habitations  of  men,)  became 
with  the  poets  the  aiding  and  help-bringing 
goddess,  she  who  presided  over  child-birth, 
(the  period  of  gestation  in  the  womb  be- 
ing computed  by  a  certain  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  moon)  and  the  goddess  also  of 
the  chase.     Here.  fJuno)  the  majestic,  pow- 
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ei-ful,  but   quick  tempered  and   unattractive 
wife  of  Jove,  as  symbolical  of  the  powerful, 
stormy,  and  mutable   nature  of  the    atmos- 
phere, serves  as   a    connei  ting  link   between 
whatisctherial  and  what  is  earthly.  In  amo- 
ral sense  she  was  emblematic  of  the  external 
might   of  Jupiter,   while  Pallas  or    Minerva 
represented  his  internal  might,  that   is,  his 
wisdom   and   creative   energies.     Hence  the 
nature  of  Pallas,  a   lofty,  high-minded,   pure 
virgin,  spruog   into  being   from    the  biain  oi 
the  father  of  the  Gods.     The  external  might 
of  Jupiter  was   next  considered  as  subdivid- 
ing itelf  into  two    separate  classes,  with  re- 
ference to  the  distinctive  qualities  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  becoming  in  the  former  case, 
wild  and   lawless  might,  in    the  latter  female 
grace  and   loveliness :  hence,  in   accordance 
with  the  best  mythological  authorities,  Jupi- 
ter and  Juno  became  the  parents  of  Mars  and 
of  Venus.     Jupiter   having  produced    Palla 
of  himself,  the  jealous  Juno,  desirous  of  ma- 
nitesting  her  own   individual  power,  became 
the  mother  of  Hepheestus,  (Vulcan,  the  sym 
bol  of  fire)    by  merely  smelling  of  a  certain 
plant.     But   external  might,  acting  by  itself, 
without  any   controuling   law    (i.  e.  without 
Jupiter)   aad  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  wisdom   (i.e.  Juno  being  jealous  of 
the  origin  and  existence  of  Pallas)  can  only 
produce  what  is  deformed  and  worthy  of  be 
ing  ridiculed.     Hence  the    personal  defects 
of  Vulcan,  and  hence   too,  partaking  of  the 
changeable  nature  of  his  mother,   although 
not  possessing  himself  a  perfect  form,  he  can 
represent  all  forms  by  the  powers  of  his  art. 
In  other  words,  the  air   produced  from  itself 
the  elementary  fire.     Being  an  artist,  Vulcan 
naturally  seeks  ior  beauty  (Venus)  whom  lif- 
espouses,  but  who,  loathing  his  person,  prefers 
the  embraces  of  the  god  Mars ;  in  other  words, 
female  beauty  and  loveliness  find  their  most 
natural  and  congenial  union  with  the  highest 
graces  of  manhood.     The   agent,  attendant, 
and   messenger   of  the  gods  in  the   kingdom 
of  Jupiter  is  Mercury,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia,  for  speech   is   the  offspring  of  the  divi- 
nity,   and   when  applied    to   earthly   things 
changes  into  eloquence.     Maia,  in   Sanscrit, 
denotes  "  delusion,  deceiring  :"  hence  Mercu- 
ry became   the  god  of  eloquence,  of  traffic, 
and   even  of  thieves.     The  fourth  and  last 
period  of  which  we    have  to  treat  is  the  em- 
pire of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.     Men  regard 
ed  no  longer  with  the  same  exclusive  rever- 
ence the  mere  external   representations  and 
symbols  of  deity;  religion    began   to  assume 
more  of  an  ideal  character,  and  mythology 
became,  in  a   great    degree,  converted    into 
mysticism.     This  state  of  things  took  its  rise 
when  the  poetical  systems  of  the  pagan  faith 
had  yielded  to  the  more  philosophical  dog 
mas  of  the  later  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists 
It  was  not,  however,  in  fact  the  production  of 
these  times  themselves,  but  the  revjs'al  of  a 
dormant  principle  of  the  earlier  religion  of 
Greece,  and   its  component  elements  appear 
to  have  been  the  mythology  or  popular  system 
of  belief,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been 


prevalent,  and  the  jjhilosopliical  religion,  or 
mystic  system,  of  an  earlier  age.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  th"  Greeks  received  botli 
of  these  coustiluent  elements  of  their  religion 
from  the  countries  ot  the  east.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  come  from  India  by  the  way  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  through  T  brace, 
riieir  mythology,  or  symbolical  and  popular 
religion,  must  have  been  derived  immediately 
from  E^ypt,  in  which  country  Sabaism  had 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  be- 
come material  in  its  nature,  and  to  have, 
changed  into  an  animal-worship,  taking  its 
rise  from  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  and 
into  what  may  be  termed  a  calender-religion. 
The  imaginative  and  poetic  spirit  ot  the 
Greeks  converted  these  animal  into  grace- 
ful human  forms;  but  the  animals  which  ac- 
company the  statres  of  the  Gre  ian  deities, 
as  the  owl  of  Minerva,  the  eagle  of  Juwiter, 
the  peacock  of  Juno,  &c.  dearly  point  to  the 
existence  of  an  animal  worship  in  earlier 
times.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  remark 
of  H'^rodotus  where  he  makes  the  names  of 
the  Grecian  divinities  partly  Egyptian  and 
portly  Pelasgic.  As  re;i;ards  the  northenor 
Thracian  origin  of  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  G'  eeks,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  was  in 
Thrace  the  Muses  first  showed  themselves; 
and  it  was  from  this  same  country  that  a  tra- 
dition which  loses  itself  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  makes  to  have  come  the  mysteries, 
a  part  of  their  religion  entirely  national,  as 
well  as  their  sacred  poetry.  All  appears 
plain  if  we  assume  as  a  fact  that  the  Pelasgi 
were  a  sacerdotal  race,  and  a  people  who 
came  from  the  north.  The  mountains  of 
Thessaly,  Olympus,  Helicon,  Parnassus  and 
Pindus,  were  the  sanctuaries  of  this  sacred 
poetry.  There  the  lyre  and  harp  were  invent- 
ed. In  Thessaly  and  in  Bceotia,  two  provin- 
(;es  which,  in  after  days,  were  so  barren  of 
men  of  genius,  there  is  not  a  brook,  not  a 
river,  not  a  hill,  not  even  a  forest,  to  which 
poetry  has  not  attached  some  enchanting  or 
moving  recollection.  There  flowed  the  g'as- 
sy  waters  of  the  Peneus,  there  was  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  there  Apollo,  banished  from  the 
skies,  shrouded  the  glories  of  his  godhead, 
and  lived  as  a  shepherd  in  the  midst  of  a  hap- 
py race, and  there  too  the  Titans  warred  with 
the  divinities  of  Olympus.]  Paus.\,  2,  Szc. 
— Liv.  1,  4,  5,  &c. — Diod.  1  and  3.—  Homer. 
11.  1,  5,  &c.  Od.  1,  4,«StC. — Hi/mn.  ad.  Jov. — 
Orphius. — Callimac.  Jov. —  Pindar.  Olymp. 
1,3,  5. — Apollon.  1,  &ic. — Hesind.  Theog.  in 
Sent. — Here.  Oper-  el  Dies — Lt/cophron.  in 
Cass. —  Vir^.  «En.  1,  '2,  &:c.  G.  3. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  fab.  kc.—Horat.  3,  od.  1,  k.c. 

Jura,  [a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  ex- 
tending from  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone.,  to  the 
Rhenus  or  Rhiii.e,  separating  Helvetia  ♦rom 
the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  in  Celtic,  Joa-rag,  and  to  signify 
the  ilo>i)ain  of  God  or  Jupiter.  The  most  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  chain  are  t tie  Dolt,  5082 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Monf 
Tdnrfre,  5170,  and  the  Rerulet,  (^ihe  summit 
of  the  Tkoiry,)  5196.]     Cms.  G.  1,  c.  2. 
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JnsTiNUS  M.  JuNiANus,  a  Latin  historian 
ia  the  age  of  Antoniuus,  who  epitomized  the 
historj'  of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  epitome, 
according  to  some  traditions,  was  the  cause 
that  the  comprehensive  work  of  Tro^us  was 
lost.  [vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Trog  > 
Pompeius.]  It  comprehends  the  history  ot 
the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Macedonian, 
and  Roman  empires,  &c  in  a  neat  and  ele- 
gant style.  It  is  replete  with  many  judicious 
reflections,  and  animated  harangues  ;  but  the 
author  is  often  too  credulous,  and  sometime 
c:xamines  events  too  minutely,  while  other- 
are  related  only  in  a  few  words  loo  offen  ob- 
scure. The  indecency  of  many  of  his  ex 
pressions  is  deservedly  censured.  H^he  best 
editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab.  Gronovius, 
8vo.  L.  Bat  1719,  that  of  Hearne,  Svo.Oxon. 
1703,  and  that  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1770. 
Martyr,  a  Greek  father,  formerly  a  Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  born  in  Palestine.  He 
died  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  two  apologies  for 
the  Christians,  besides  his  dialogue  with  a 
Jew,  two  treatises,  &c.  in  a  plain  and  una 
domed  style.  The  best  editions  of  Justin. 
Martyr  are  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1742.  [Of  his 
first  apology  that  of  Grabe,  Oxon.  1700,  in 
8vo.  and  of  his  second  that  of  Hutchin,  Oxon. 
1703;  of  his  dialogue  with  Tryphou,  that  of 

JeVib,  Lond.  1719.] An  emperor  of  the  east 

who  reigned  nine  years,  and  died  A.  D.  526. 

Another,   who  died  A.  D.  564,  after  a 

reign  of  38  years. 

JcTCRNA,  a  sister  of  Turnus,  king   of  the 
Rutuli.     She  heard   with    contempt   the  ai 
dresses   of  Jupiter,  or,   <"Ci;ording   to  other 
she    was   not  unfavourable  to   his    passion,  s 
that   the   god    rewarded    her  love   with  im- 
mortality.    She  was  afterwards  changed  int 
B  fountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Numi 
cus,  falling   into  the    Tiber.      The   waters   of 
that  fountain  were  used  in  sacrifices,  ami  par- 
ticularly in   those  of  Vest'.     They  had    th 
power  to   heal   diseases.      Varro  de  L.  L.  1. 
c.  10— Oi'ii.    Fan.  1,  V.   708.  1.  2,    v,  585.— 
Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.   139  —Ctc.  Cluent.  M. 

JavEN.\LFS,  Deciiis  Junius,  a  p  et  born  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  <o  Rom  ■ 
and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming  ;  after 
which  he  applied  himsflf  to  write  satires.  16 
of  which  are  extant.  He  spoke  with  viru- 
lence again.st  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the 
pantomime  Paris,  and  though  all  his  satire 
and  declamation  were  pointed  against  this 
ruling  favourite  of  the  emperor,  yet  Juve- 
nal lived  in  security  during  the  reign  of  Ne- 
ro. After  the  death  ol  Nero,  the  effect;- 
of  the  resentment  of  Paris  were  severely 
felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent  by  Domitian 
as  go%'ernor  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  [This 
is  incorrect.  Juvenal  composed  his  first  satire 
in  the  reign  ot  Domitian  :  it  was  directpd 
against  a  comedian  named  Paris,  an  indivulnal 
all  powerful  u  der  that  prince.  Juvena', 
however,  did  not  dare  to  publish  his  produc- 
tions untila  longtime  after  this.  Thus  Quin- 
tilian.  who  wrote  his  Institutes  of  the  orator 
in  the  year  92  of  our  era,  makes  nn  mention 
of  Juvenal  among  the  Latin  satirists,  though 
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it  is  thought  by  some  that  he  had  him  in  view 
when  he  says,  "  we  possess  at  the  present  day 
some  distinguished  ones,  who  will  be  named 
hereafter."  It  was  under  Trajan  that  he 
wrote  most  of  bis  satires.  The  13th  and  15th 
w  -re  composed  under  A  irian.  At  this  period 
he  recited  his  works  in  public  and  gained 
universal  applause.  In  the  7th,  however, 
where  mention  is  made  of  Paris,  Adrian 
thought  that  a  favourite  comedian  of  his  was 
aimed  at,  and  under  the  pretence  of  conler- 
ring  an  honour  upon  the  aged  satirist,  named 
him  prefect  of  a  legion  stationed  at  Syene  in 
Upper  Egypt.  According  to  others  he  was 
sent  to  Pentapolis  in  Africa  ;  according  to  a 
third  account,  toone  of  the  Oases,  an  ordina- 
ry abode  of  exiles.  He  died  there  a  few 
years  after.  We  have  16  of  his  satires  re- 
maining. In  some  editions  they  are  divided 
into  five  books,  of  which  the  first  contains 
five  satires;  the  second,  one;  the  third,  three; 
the  fourth,  as  many;  and  the  fifth,  the  last 
four.]  Juvenal  was  then  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age.  His  writings  are  fiery  and  ani- 
mated, and  they  abound  with  humour.  He 
IS  particularly  severe  upon  the  vice  and  dissi- 
pation of  the  age  he  lived  in;  but  the  gross 
and  indecent  manner  in  which  he  exposes  to 
ridicule  the  follies  of  mankind,  rather  encou- 
rages than  disarms  the  debauched  and  licen- 
tious. He  wrote  with  acrimony  against  all  his 
adversaries,  and  whatever  displeased  or  offend- 
ed him  was  exposed  to  his  severest  censure. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  Juvenal  is  far 
more  correct  than  his  contemporaries,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  some  have  attributed  to  his 
juilgment  and  experience,  which  were  uncom- 
monly mature,  as  his  satires  were  the  produc- 
ions  of  old  age.  He  may  be  called,  and  with 
reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets. 
After  him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothing  more 
■  laimsour  attention  as  a  perfect  poeticalcom- 
jjosition.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Ca- 
auhon,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1695,  with  Persius,  and 
of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  andof  Grae- 
v\\is  cum  7ioHs  varioium,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 
I  By  far  the  best  edition  now  is  that  of  Ruper- 
ti,  Lipt.  1819,  2  vols.  8vo.] 

JuvENTAS  or  JuvENTCS,  a  goddess  at 
Rome,  who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  Hebe  of  the  Greeks, 
and  represented  as  a  beautiful  nymph,arrayed 
in  variegated  garments.  Lzr.  5,  c  54, 1. 21,  c. 
62, 1.  36,  c.  36.— Oy/rf.  ex  Pont.  l,ep.  9,  v.  12. 
JuvERNA  .  \_vid  lerne.] 
IxION,  a  king  of  Thessaly.  son  of  Phlegas, 
or,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Leontes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus.  of  Antion  by  Penmela, 
daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  marrie(^  Dia, 
laughter  of  Eioneus  or  Deioneus,  and  promis- 
ed his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his  daughter's 
husband.  His  unwillingness,  however,  fo  ful- 
fil his  promises,  obliged  Deioneus  to  have  re- 
course to  violence  to  obtain  it,  a..d  he  stole 
away  some  of  his  horses.  Ixion  concealed  his 
resentment  under  the  mask  of  friend.^hip  ;  he 
mv.ted  his  father-in-law  to  a  feast  at  Larissa, 
the  capital  of  his  kingdoni,  and  when  Deiorte- 
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us  was  come  according  to  the  appointment,  he 
threw  him  into  a  pit  which  he  had  previously 
filled  with  wood  and  burning  coals.  This 
premeditated  treachery  so  irritated  the  neigh- 
bouring' prince,  that  all  of  them  refused  to 
perform  the  usual  ceremony,  by  which  a 
man  was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion 
was  shunned  and  despised  by  all  mankind. 
.Tupiter  had  compassion  upon  him,  and  he 
carried  him  to  heaven,  and  introduced  him 
at  the  tables  of  the  gods.  Such  a  favour, 
which  ought  to  have  awakened  gratitude 
in  Ixion,  served  only  to  inflame  his  lust  ; 
he  became  enamoured  of  Juno,  and  attempted 
to  seduce  her.  Juno  was  willing  to  gratify  the 
passion  ot  Ixion,  though,  according  to  others, 
she  informed  Jupiter  of  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  uponhervirtue.  Jupiter  made 
a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it 
to  the   place  where  Ixion   had  appointed  to' 


meet  Juno.  Ixion  was  caught  in  the  snare, 
and  from  his  embrace  with  the  cloud,  he  had 
the  Centaurs,  or,  according  to  others,  Centau- 
rus.  [^vid.  Centauri.]  Jupiter,  displeased 
with  the  insolence  of  Ixion,  banished  him  from 
heaven;  but  when  he  heard  that  he  had  seduc- 
ed Juno,  the  god  struck  him  with  his  thun- 
der, and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie  him  to  a 
wheel  in  hell  which  continually  whirls  round. 
The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  motion,  there- 
fore the  punishment  of  Ixion  was  eternal. 
Diod. 4.—Hi/gin.  fab.  Q2.— Pindar. 2.  Pylh.  2, 
—  ViTg.  G.  4,  v.  4i]4.—.^n.  6,  v.  60].— Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V.210  and  338. — Philoslr.  Ic.  2,c.3. 

— Lactant.  in  Th.  2. One  of  the  Heracli- 

dae,  who  reigned  at  Corinth  for  57  or  37 
years.     He  was  son  of  Alethes. 

IxioNiDES,  the  patronymic  of  Pirithous,  sou 
of  Ixion.     Proper t.  2,  el.  1,  v.  38. 
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iiABARUiVI,  [the  banner  or  standard  borne 
before  the  Roman  emperors  in  war.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  long  lance  or  pike,  with  a  staff  at 
the  top  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  from  which 
hung  a  rich  streamer  of  a  purple  colour  adorn- 
ed with  precious  stones,  and  curiously  in- 
wrought with  the  images  of  the  reigning 
monarch  and  his  children.  Until  the  time  of 
Coastantine  this  standard  had  an  eagle  paint- 
ed upon  it,  but  that  emperor  introduced  inlieu 
of  it  a  mysterious  monogram  at  once  expres- 
sive of  the  figure  of  the  cross  and  the  two  ini- 
tial letters  of  the  names  of  Christ,  vid.  Con- 
stantine.  The  safety  of  the  Labarum  was 
entrusted  to  50  guards  of  approved  valour 
and  fidelity,  their  station  was  marked  by  ho- 
nours and  emoluments,  and  some  fortunate 
accidents  soon  introduced  the  opinion  that  as 
long  as  the  guards  of  the  Labarum  were  en- 
gaged in  the  execution  of  their  office,  they 
were  secure  and  invulnerable  amid  the  darts 
of  the  enemy.  The  name  is  derived  by  some 
from  labor,  by  some  from  syxaCsi*,  reverence, 
by  some  from  hn/uStntv,  to  take,  and  by  some 
from  ^«<iuga,  spoils.  The  form  of  the  Laba- 
rum and  monogram  may  be  seen  on  the  me- 
dals of  the  Flavian  family.] 

Labdacides,  a  name  given  to  CEdipus,  as 
descended  from  Labdacus. 

Labdacus,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis, 
the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes. 
His  father  and  mother  died  during  his  child- 
hood, and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  Nycteus, 
who  at  his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands 
of  Lycus,  with  orders  to  restore  it  to  Labda- 
cus as  soon  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius. 
It  is  unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Thebes.  According  to  Statius  his 
father's  name  was  Phoenix.  His  descendants 
■were  called  Labdacides.  Stut.  Theb.  6,  v. 
AS\.—.4pjiUod.  3,  c.  5.—Paus.  2,  c,  6,  1.  9, 
c.  5. 

Labealis,  a  lake  in  Dalmatia,  of  which 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  called  La- 
b.eates.    f  At  the  issue  of  this  lake  stands  the' 
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modern  city  of  Scutari  or  Iscodar,  the  ancient 
Scodra.]     Lie  44,  c.  31,  1.  45,  c.  26. 

Labeo,  Antistius,  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed, 
and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refused. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  was  wont  to  enjoy 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  learned 
for  six  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
spent  in  writing  and  composing.  [He  wrote 
a  number  of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  Juris- 
prudence. AulusGellius  refers  frequently  to 
the  commentaries  of  Labeo,  on  the  twelve  ta- 
bles, iz-fd.  Antistius.]  Hisfather,  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  Cffisar's  murderers.  He 
killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Ho- 
race, 1,  Stal.  3,  V.  32,  has  unjustly  taxed  him 
with  insanity,  because  no  doubt  he  inveighed 
against  his  patron.     Jippian.  Alex.  4. — Suet. 

in  Aug.  45. A  tribune  of  the    people    at 

Rome,  who  condemned  the  censor  Metellus 
to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
because  he  had  expelled  him  from  tlie  senate. 
This  rigorous   sentence  was   stopped  by  the 

interference  of  another  of  the  tribunes. Q. 

Fabius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  571,  who 
obtained  a  naval  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
Cretans,     fie  assisted  Terence  in  composing 

his  comedies,  according  to  some. Actius, 

an  obscure  poet  who  recommended  himself  to 
the  favour  of  Nero  by  au  incorrect  tjanslation 
of  Homer  into  Latin.  The  work  is  lost,  and 
only  this  curious  line  is  preserved  by  an  old 
scholiast,  Pe?-sti«,  1,  v- 4,  Crudum  mandu- 
cus  Priamum,  Priamique  Pisinnos. 

Laberius,  J.  Decimus,  a  Roman  knight  fa- 
mous for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
mimes. J.  Ctfisar,  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
urged  him  to  act  one  of  his  characters  on  the 
stage.  The  poet  consented  with  great  reluc^ 
tance,  but  he  showed  his  resentment  during 
the  acting  of  the  piece,  by  throwing  severe 
aspersions  upon  J.  Caesar,  by  warning  the  au- 
dience against  his  tyranny,  and  by  drawing 
upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole  theatre-  [La- 
berius  W&s  sixty  yeaps  of  ag^e  when  this  cz-' 
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'iurrencc  took  place.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  alternative  left,  and  to  have  acted  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  Dictator,  who 
wished  to  make  the  Romans  forget  their  ci- 
vil dissensions  amid  the  amusements  of  scenic 
exhibitions.  The  office  of  comedian  was  re- 
garded at  Rome  as  disgraceful  for  a  freeman, 
and  above  all  for  a  knight,  Laberiu?,  in  as- 
suming this  revolting  character,  addressed  to 
the  audience  a  justification  of  his  conduct, 
in  a  prologue  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  which  causes  us  deeply  to  regret 
the  loss  of  his  mimes.  liaberius  expressed 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  a  freeman  and  re- 
publican, and  ni)  one  can  read  the  composi- 
tion in  question  without  a  feeling  of  admi- 
ration for  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  cha- 
racter which  would  have  degraded  another, 
preserves  his  own  dignity  so  fully  unimpair- 
ed. We  know  not  the  subject  of  the  piece 
in  which  he  appeared,  but  Macrobius,  who 
has  preserved  this  anecdote  and  the  prologue, 
cites  some  verses  of  it,  one  of  which  is  be- 
come a  proverb.  JVecesse  est  mullns  timeal, 
quern  multi  timenl,  said  the  author,  and  in  an 
instant  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Caesar — 
Whether  offended  at  the  freedom  of  Labe- 
rius,  or  whether  prompted  by  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, Caesar  awarded  the  prize  to  Publius  Sy- 
rus,  who  had  contended  with  the  aged  knight.] 
Csesar,  however,  restored  him  to  the  rank  of 
knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing  on 
the  stage  ;  but  to  his  mortification,  when  he 
went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights  no 
one  offered  to  make  room  for  him,  and  even 
his  friend  Cicero  said,  Recepissem  te  nisi  an- 
gusle  sederem.  Laberius  was  offended  at  the 
affectation  and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflect- 
ed upon  his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  beha- 
viour during  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  by  the  reply  of  Minim  si  angiisle  sedes, 
qui  soles  duabxis  selUs  sedtre.  Liberius  died 
ten  months  after  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar. 
Some  fragments  remain  of  his  poetry.  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  2,  c.  3  and  l.—Horat.  1,  Sat.  10.— 
Seiicc.  de  Conlrov.  18. — Suet,  in  Cas.  39. 

LabIc»7m,  now  Colonna,  a  town  of  Italy, 
called  also  LaricMni,  between  Gabiiand  Tus- 
culum,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  about 
four  centuries  B.  C.  Virg.  .Mn.  7,  v.  796. — 
Liv.  2,  c.  39,  1.  4,  c.  47. 

Labienus,  [one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants 
in  the  Gallic  war.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  he  left  Casar  for  Pompey, 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was 
killed  in  that  at  Munda.] 

Labinetus,  or  Labynetus,  a  king  of 
Babylon.     Herod.  1,  c.  74. 

Labotas,  a  river  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 

Strab.    16. A    son  of   Echestratus    who 

made  war  agai'ist  Argos,  &c. 

Labradeus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Ca- 
ria.  The  word  is  derived  from  labrys,  which 
in  the  language  of  the  country  signifies  an 
hatchet,  which  Jupiter's  statue  held  in  its 
Imud.  Plut. 
La^bron,  a  part  of  Italy  oo  the  Mediterra- 
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nean,  supposed  to  be  Leghorn.     Cic.  2,  ad 
fra6. 

Labyrinthcs,  a  building  whose  nume- 
rous passages  and  perplexing  windings  render 
the  escape  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
practicable. [Suidas  derives  the  term  jrag* 
Tou  |U«  xaQuy  Syjar.]  There  were  four  very 
famous  among  the  ancients,  one  near  the  city 
of  crocodiles  or  Arsinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a 
third  at  Lemnos,  and  a  fourth  in  Italy  built 
by  Porsenna.  That  of  Egypt  was  the  most 
ancient,  and  Herodotus,  who  saw  it,  declares 
that  the  beauty  and  the  art  of  the  building 
were  almost  beyond  belief.  It  was  built  by 
twelve  kings  who  at  one  time  reigned  in  Egypt, 
and  it  wa.s  intended  for  the  place  of  their  bu- 
rial, and  to  commemorate  the  actions  of  their 
reign.  [Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  it  was 
built  as  a  sepulchre  for  Mendes ;  Strabo  states 
that  it  was  near  the  sepulchre  of  the  king  who 
built  it,  which  was  probably  Ismandes.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  built  by  Psamniti- 
chus ;  but  as  Menes  or  Ismandes  is  mention- 
ed by  several,  possibly  he  might  be  one  of  the 
12  kings  of  greatest  influence  and  autho- 
rity, who  might  have  the  chief  ordering  and 
directing  of  this  great  building,  and  as  a  pe- 
culiar honour,  might  have  his  sepulchre  apart 
from  the  others.]  Itwas  divided  into  12  halls, 
or,  according  lo  Pliny,  into  16,  or,  as  Strabo 
mentions,  into  27.  The  halls  were  vaulted  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They 
had  each  six  doors,  opening  to  the  north,  and 
the  same  number  to  the  south,  all  surrounded 
by  one  wall.  The  edifice  contained  3000  cham- 
bers, 1500  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  same 
number  below.  The  chambers  above  were 
seen  by  Herodotus,and  astonished  him  beyond 
conception,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see 
those  below,  where  were  buried  the  holy  cro- 
codiles, and  the  monarchs  whose  munificence 
had  raised  the  edifice.  The  roofs  and  wall 
were  incrusted  with  marble,  and  adorned 
with  sculptured  figures.  The  halls  were  sur- 
rounded with  stately  and  polished  pillars  of 
white  stone,  and,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  opening  of  the  doors  was  artfully  attend- 
ed with  a  terrible  noise  like  peals  of  thunder. 
The  labyrinth  of  Crete  was  built  by  Daedalus, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the 
most  famous  of  all  in  classical  history.  It 
was  the  place  of  confinement  for  Dcedalus 
himself,  and  the  prison  of  the  Minotaur.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  labyrinth  of  Lemnos  sur- 
passed the  others  in  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  was  supported  by  forty  columns  of 
uncommon  height  and  thickness,  and  equally- 
admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splendour. 
[Larcher,  after  a  long  investigation  of  the 
subject,  finally  determines  the  position  of  the 
Egyptian  labyrinth  to  have  been  at  Sennow, 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Pococke, 
the  Abb^  Banier,  Savary,  and  others.  The 
word  Labyrinth,  taken  in  its  literal  sense, 
signifies  a  circumscribed  place  intersected  by 
a  number  of  passages,  some  of  which  cross 
each  other  in  every  direction  like  those  in 
quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger 
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or  smaller  circuits  around  the  place  from 
which  they  depart,  like  the  spiral  lines  that 
are  visible  on  certain  shells.  Hence,  it  has 
been  applied  in  a  figurative  sense  to  obscure 
and  captious  questions,  to  indirect  and  ambi- 
guous answers,  and  to  those  discussion 
which,  after  long  digressions,  bring  us  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out.]  Mela, 
1,  c.  9.—Plvi.  36,  c.  ]3.—Strab.  lO.—Diod 
l.—Herodot.  2,c.  U8.—  Firg.  Mn.  5,  v.  588. 
LacjEna,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  female 
native  of  Laconia,  and,  among  others,  to  He- 
len.    Virg.Mn.Q,\.b\\. 

Laced^mON,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  had 
Amyclas  and  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Acrisius 
He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship 
of  the  Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who  first  built 
them  a  temple.  From  Lacedaemon  and  his 
wife,  the  capital  of  L  aconia  was  called  Lace 
daemon  and  Sparta,     Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — Hy- 

gin.  fab.  155. — Pans.  3,  c.  L A  noble  city 

of  Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  call- 
ed also  Sparta.  It  has  been  severally  known 
by  the  name  of  Lelegia,  from  the  Leleges  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  from  Lelex 
one  of  their  kings  ;  and  (Ebalia  from  ffibalus 
the  sixth  king  from  Eurotas.  It  was  also  call- 
ed ii(Sca<o?n/?oZ2«from  the  hundred  cities  which 
the  whole  province  once  contained,  [vtd. 
a  full  account  of  the  city  in  the  article  Spar- 
ta.] Lelex  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
king.  His  descendants,  13  in  number,  reign- 
ed successively  after  him,  till  the  reign  of  the 
sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  Heraclidaj  recover- 
ed the  Peloponnesus,  about  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  the 
descendants  of  the  Heraclidae,  enjoyed  the 
crown  together,  and  after  them  it  was  decreed 
that  the  two  families  should  always  sit  on  the 
throne  together,  [vid.  Eurysthenes.]  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reign  B.  C.  1102,  their 
successors  in  the  family  of  Procles  were  call- 
ed ProclidiB,  and  afterwards  Euryponddm, 
and  those  of  Eurysthenes,  EurysthenidoB,  and 
afterwards  ^^^zrfcE,  The  successors  of  Procles 
on  the  throne  began  to  reign  in  the  following 
order  :  Sous,  1069  B.  C.  after  his  father  had 
reigned  42  years  :  Eurypon,  1028  :  Prytanis, 
1021  :  Eunomus,  986:  Polydectes,  &07  :  Ly- 
curgus,898  :  Charilaus,  873:  Nicander,809; 
Theopompus,  770 :  Zeuxidamus,  723 :  Anax- 
idamus,  690 :  Archidamus,  651  ;  Agasicles, 
605  :  Ariston,  564  :  Demaratus,  529  :  Leoty- 
chides,  491:  Archidamus,  469  :  Agis,  427; 
Agesilaus,  397  :  Archidamus,  361  :  Agis  2d, 
538  ;  Eudamidas,  330  :  Archidamus,  295  : 
Eudamidas  2d.  268  :  Agis,  244  :  Archidamus, 
230  :  Euclidas,  225  :  Lycurgus,  219.— The 
successors  of  Eurysthenes  were  Agis,  1059  : 
Echestratus,  1058 :  Labotas,  1023  :  Doryssus, 
986  :  Agesilaus,  957  :  Archelaus,  913:  Tele- 
clus,  853  :  Alcamenes,  813  ;  Polydorus,  776  : 
Eurycrates,  724  :  Alexander,  687  :  Eury- 
crates  2d,  644  :  Leon,  607  :  Anandrides,  563: 
Cleomeues,  530  :  Leonidas,  491 :  Plistarchus, 
under  guardianship  of  Pausanias,  480  :  Plis- 
toanax.  466  :  Pausanias.  408 :  .'Vgesipolis.  397 : 
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Cleombrotus,  380  :  Agesipolis  2d,  371 :  Cleo- 
menes  2d,  370  :  Arteus  or  Areus,  309  :  Acro- 
tatus,  265  :  Areus  2d,  264  :   Leonidas,  257  : 
Cleombrotus,  243  :  Leonidas  restored,   241  : 
Cleomenes,  235  :  Agesipolis,  219.     Under  the 
two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Agesipolis,  the 
monarchicalpower  was  abolished,  though  Ma- 
chanidas   the  tyrant  made   himself  absolute, 
B.  C.  210,  and  Nabis,  206,  for  14  years.     In 
the  year  191   B.  C.    Lacedaemon  joined  the 
Achajan  league,   and  about  three  years^after 
the  walls  were  demolished  by  order  of  Philo- 
pcemen.     The  territories  of  Laconia   shared 
the  fate  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  the 
whole  was   conquered   by   Mummius,    147 
B.  C.  and  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon  have  rendered 
themselves  illustrious   for  their  courage  and 
intrepidity,  for  their  love  of  honour  and  liber- 
ty, and  for  their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury. 
They  were  inured  from  their  youth  to  labour , 
and  their  laws  commanded  them  to  make  war 
their  profession.     They  never  applied  them- 
selves to  any  trade,  but  their  only  employ- 
ment was  arms,  and  they  left  every  thing  else 
to   the  care  cf  their   slaves,    [vid.   Helotfe.] 
They  hardened   their  body   by  stripes  and 
other  manl)'  exercises;  and  accustomed  them- 
selves to  undergo  hardships,  and  even  to  die 
without  fear  or  regret.     From  their  valour  in 
the  field,    and  their    moderation  and    tempe- 
rance at  home,  they  were  courted  and  revered 
by  all   the  neighbouring   princes,   and  their 
assistance  was  severally   implored  to  protect 
the  Sicilians,  Carthaginians,  Thracians,  Egyp- 
tians, Cyreneans,  Sic.     They  were  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  their  country  [vid.  Lycurgus,] 
to  visit  foreign  states,  lest  their  morals  should 
be  corrupted  by   an  intercourse  with  effemi- 
nate nations.     The  austere  manner  in  which 
their  children  were  educated,  rendered  them 
undaunted  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  Leonidas  with  a  small  band  was 
enabled  to  resist  the  millions  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  at   Thermopylae.     The  women  were 
as  courageous  as  the  men,  and  many  a  mother 
has  celebrated  with  festivals  the  death  of  her 
son  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  has  coolly  put 
him  to  death  if,  by  a  shameful  flight  or  loss  of 
his  arms,  he  brought  disgrace  upon  his  coun- 
try.   As  to  domestic  manners,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians as  widely  differed  from  their  neighbours 
at  in  political  concerns,  and  their  noblest  wo- 
men were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on  the  stage 
hired  for  money.  In  the  affairs  of  Greece,  the 
interest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  often  pow- 
erful, and  obtained  the  superiority  for  500 
years.  Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.     The 
authority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  kings  themselves  if 
guilty  of  misdemeanors,     [vid.  Ephori.]  The 
Lacedaemonians  are  remarkable  for  the  ho- 
nour and  reverence  which  they  paid  to  old  age. 
The  names  of  Lacedwmon  and  Sparta  are 
promiscuously  applied  to  the  capital  of  Laco- 
nia, and  often  confounded  together.  The  lat- 
ter was  applied  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
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former  was  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  suburbs,  or  rather  of  the  country  contigu- 
ous to  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  propriety 
of  distinction  was  originally  observed,  but  in 
process  of  time  it  was  totally  lost,  and  both 
appellatives  were  soon  synonymous,  and  indis- 
criminately applied  to  the  city  and  country. 
I  The  Lacedaimonians,  after  having  for  nearly 
.•500  years  controuled  the  politics  of  Greect, 
had  their  supremacy  wrested  from  them  by 
Epuminondas  in  the  battles  of  Leuctra  and 
Mantinea.  After  this,  by  refusing  to  fake 
part  in  the  Achtean  league,  they  fell  under 
the  power  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  finally 
into  the  hands  of  the  R.omans.  Augustus  al- 
lowed them  to  retain  the  name  of  freedom, 
and  to  be  exempt  from  tribute.  V^espasian 
deprived  them  of  this  privilege,  and  added 
their  country  to  the  province  of  Achai.  The 
Eleuthero-Lacones,  the  Spartans  to  whom 
Augustus  had  granted  the  favour  above  nam- 
ed, and  who  were  composed  partly  of  the  in- 
habitants dwelling  around  the  capital,  and 
of  Helots,  possessed  at  one  peroid  24  cities. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  Slavonic  tribes  had 
f  jund  their  way  into  Laconia  ;  the  Milengi 
and  Ezeritse  settled  themselves  in  this  coun- 
try, and  maintained  their  independence  amid 
the  mountains  of  Taygetus.  The  old  inha- 
bitants, however,  did  not  intermingle  with 
these  new-comers,  but  retired  from  their 
approach,  and  are  at  the  present  day  known 
by  the  name  of  Mainotes  from  their  chief 
fortress  Maina.  During  the  middle  ages 
Albanian  hordes  came  in,  settled  in  the  land, 
and  became  blended  into  one  people  with  the 
Slavi.  The  Peloponnesus  at  this  time  wa.= 
held  by  petty  princes  of  the  imperial  family 
at  Constantinople,  who  made  Misitra  their 
residence.  The  Turks  succeeded  them  as 
masters  of  Greece.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  Jews,  who  were,  as  a  nation,  extreme- 
ly reserved,  should  claim  kindred  with  the 
I.,acedaemonian3,  and  that  these  in  return 
should  allow  the  kindred,  after  examining 
their  archives.  Bryant  supposes  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  originally  emigrants 
from  the  same  country  as  Abraham.  Ste 
phanus  quotes  Claudius  lolaus  as  deriving  the 
Jews  from  an  ancestor  named  Judseua  Spar- 
ton  ;  or  the  family  styled  Sparti.  If  this 
means  a  people  who  were  dispersed,  or  pil- 
grims, or  emigrants,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  character  belongs  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  Besides,  a  possibility  exists  that 
some  of  the  early  kinsmen  of  the  Jewish 
patriarchs,  instead  of  going  east  to  settle, 
might  establish  themselves  in  the  west.  If 
Ishmael,  for  instance,  had  done  so,  his  pos- 
terity nevertheless  would  have  been  related 
to  the  sons  of  Isaac  ;  or,  if  Esau  had  done 
so,  his  descendants  might  have  claimed  kin 
to  the  sons  of  Jacob.  We  have  no  history 
of  such  an  occurrence,  observes  Dr.  Wells, 
from  whom  the  above  is  tsken  ;  but  if  Esau, 
or  part  of  his  family  settled  in  Rome,  as  the 
Rabbins  affirm,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  other  branch  of  Abraham's  posterity 
alrould  settle  in  Greece.  If  there  be  any  truth 
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in  the  story  above  related,  and  on  which  Dr. 
Wells  has  rather  too  fancifully,  and,  we  may 
add,  loosely  commented,  it  may  perhaps  con- 
sist in  making  the  Pelasgi  (an  oriental  peo- 
ple, and  evidently  a  sacerdotal  caste)  the 
connecting  link  between  tbe  people  of  Lacc- 
daemon  and  Judea.  Josephus  has  preserved 
the  let'er  which  passed  on  the  occasion  above 
alluded  to,  between  the  Jewish  high-priest 
and  the  Spartans.]  Lir.  34,  c.  3D,  1.  45,  c. 
•28.— S7ra6.  Q.—  Thucyd.  \.—Paus.  2.— Jus- 
tin. 2,  3,  &c. — Heiodot.  1,  &c. — Plul.  in  Lijc. 

file. — Diod. — Mela,  2. There  were   fome 

festivals  celebrated  at  Lacedaemon,  the  names 
of  which  are  not  known.  It  was  custemary 
with  the  women  to  drag  all  the  old  bachelors 
round  the  altars,  and  beat  them  with  their 
fists,  that  the  shame  and  ignominy  to  which 
Ihey  were  exposed  might  induce  them  to 
marrj,  &c.     Alhen.  13. 

LAcED^'.MoNii  and  L.^ceDjEMones,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon.  [yid.  Lacedte- 
mon.] 

Laced.emonius,  a  son  of  Cimon  by  Cli- 
toria.  He  received  this  name  from  his  fa- 
ther's regard  for  the  Lacedaemonians.     Plut. 

Lachesis,  one  of  the  Parcse,  whose  name 
is  derived  from  ^a;^ny,to  measure  out  bi^  lot. 
She  presided  over  futurity,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  spinning  the  thread  of  life,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  holding  the  spindle.  She 
generally  appeared  covered  with  a  garment 
variegated  with  stars,  and  holding  spindles 
in  her  hand.  (yid.  Parcae.)  Stat.  Theb.  2, 
V.  249. — Martial.  4,  ep.  54. 

Lacidas.     \yid.  Lacydes.] 

LacIdes,  a  village  near  Athens,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian 
hero,  whose  exploits  are  unknown.  Here 
Zephyrus  had  an  altar  sacred  to  him,  and  like- 
wise Ceres  and  Proserpine  a  temple.  Pans. 
l,c.  37. 

LacInia,  a  surnameof  Juno,  from  her  tem- 
ple at  Lacinium  in  Italy,  which  the  Grotoni- 
ans  held  in  great  veneration.  [It  was  held 
in  high  veneration  likewise  by  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  The  entire  territory  ad- 
jacent to  the  temple  was  sacred  to  the  god- 
Jess,  and  in  it  herds  of  cattle  fed  without  any 
keepers.  From  the  produce  of  these  the  in- 
habitants of  Crotona  obtained  enough  to  pro- 
cure a  column  of  gold  which  they  offered  up 
in  honour  of  the  goddess.  It  was  said  that 
Annibal  ascertained  by  actual  boring  the  so- 
lidity of  this  column.  This  sanctuary  seems 
to  have  been  venerated  also  by  both  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  Roman  censor,  Fulvius  Flaccns  to  be 
guilty  of  the  first  profanation  of  so  sacred  a 
place.  Being  engaged  in  erecting  a  splen- 
did temple  at  Rome  to  Fortuna  Equestris,  he 
stripped  off  one  half  of  the  marble  tiles  which 
covered  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  adorned  with 
them  his  new  edifice.  In  the  following  year 
he  went  crazy  and  hung  himself.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  visitation  from  heaven  for  the 
sacrilege  which  he  had  committed,  and  the  se- 
nate ordered  the  tiles  to  be  restored  :  but  no 
artist  could  be  found  to  replace  them  in  their 
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former  order  and  beauty.  The  Romans  in 
succeeding  ages  were  less  scrupulous,  aad  the 
vengeance  of  the  goddess  less  active.  The 
riches  of  the  temple  gradually  disappeared, 
by  whom  or  when  is  not  known.  Large  ru- 
ins remain  of  the  sacred  building  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  one  large  column,  standing  ou 
the  promontory,  gives  the  cape  the  name  ot 
Capo  delle  Colotme.^  Strab.  6. — Ovid.  15, 
M'f.  V.  12  and  102.— Liv.  42,  c  ^.—Fal 
Max.  1,  c.  1. 

LacInxxjm  [Promontorium,  a  promontory 
of  Italy,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  oi 
the  territory  of  the  Brutlii.  Here  Juno  La- 
cinia  had  a  famous  temple,     vid.  Lacinia] 

Lacmojv,  a  part  of  Mount  Pindus  wher* 
the  Iuachu5  flows.     Herodot.  9,  c.  93. 

Lacobriga,  [a  townof  Lusitania,  nearthf 
Sacrum  Promontorium,  now  Lngos.'\  Here 
Sertorius  was  besieged  by  Metellus. 

Laconia,  [a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  si- 
tuate at  its  southern  extremity,  having  Mes- 
senia  on  the  west,  and  Arcadia  and  Argolis 
on  the  north.  The  extent  of  Laconia  from 
east  to  west,  where  it  reached  farthest,  wa 
1**  45',  but  it  became  narrower  towards  th^ 
north,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south  whs 
about  50  miles.  As  the  southern  parts  were 
encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  the  east  and 
north-east  parts  by  the  Sinus  A.igolicus,  it 
had  a  great  number  of  promontories,  the 
chief  of  which  were  those  of  Malea  and 
Tasnarus,  now  Capes  Malio  and  Matapan. 
The  sea-coast  of  Laconia  was  furnished  witli 
a  considerable  number  of  sea-ports,  towns, 
and  commodious  harbours,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Trinassus,  Acria,  Gythium,  and  Epi- 
daurus.  The  Laconian  coasts  were  famo.i? 
for  yielding  a  shell-fish,  whence  was  obtain- 
ed a  beautiful  purple  dye,  inferior  only  to 
that  which  was  brought  from  the  Red  Sea 
and  Phoenicia.  The  mountains  of  LaconiH 
were  numerous,  the  most  famous  was  Tavri;e 
tus.  Its  principal  river  was  the  Euroias,  o:i 
which  stood  the  capital,  Sparta  or  Laceda; 
mon.  The  soil  was  very  rich,  especially  in 
the  low  grounds,  and,  being  well  watered, 
was  excellent  for  pasture  ;  hut  the  number  of 
its  mountains  and  hills  prevented  its  beir; 
tilled  so  well  as  it  might  otherwise  have  beeu. 
The  term  Laconic  is  often  applied  to  the  pe 
culiar  mode  of  speaking  adopted  by  the  an- 
cient Spartans,  namely,  of  express  ng  thein 
selves  in  short  and  pithy  sentences,  [vid. 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  article  I^aced^emon.] 

Lactantius,  a  celebrated  Christian  wri- 
ter, [generally  called  Lucius  Caelius,  or  Cxci- 
lius  Firmianus,  the  most  eloquent  o!  the  Lii- 
tin  Fathers.  He  flo  urished  towards  the  close 
of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Some  have  conjectured  that  he  wap 
born  at  Firaium  in  Italy,  and  hence  (;a]!e) 
Firmianus;  but  as  he  was  a  disciple  of  Aino- 
bius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Si(;ca  in  Afn.a. 
IhiL-  was  probably  the  country  of  his  nativi- 
ty. During  the  greater  pari  of  his  life  he  was 
it  very  indigent  circumstances,  often  want- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life.]  His  principal 
works  are  de  iro   divina,  de  Dei  operibiis, 


and  his  divine  institutions,  in  seven  books,  in 
which  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
iigion,  refutes  the  objections  and  attacks  the 
illusions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The 
expressive  purity,  elegance,  and  energy  of  his 
tyle  have  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cicero.     He  d.ed   A.   I).  325. The 

best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Sparke, 
8vo.  Oxon.  1684,  that  of  Biioeman,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Lips.  1789,  and  that  of  Du  Fresnoy,  2 
vols,  4to.  Pans,  1748. 

Lacydes,  [a  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  who 
filled  the  chair  of  the  Platonic  school  at 
At. .ens  after  the  death  of  ^rcesilaus.  He 
assumed  this  I  flic  in  the  4th  year  of  the  134th 
Olympiad.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  found- 
er of  a  new  school,  not  because  he  inlro- 
iuced  any  new  doctrines,  but  because  he 
changed  the  place  of  instruction,  and  held 
Uiii  school  in  the  garden  of  Attalus,  still,  how- 
ever, within  the  limits  of  the  Academic  grove. 
He  died  of  a  palsy,  occasioned  by  excessive 
drinking,  in  the  second  year  of  the  I41st 
Olympiad.] 

Lade,  an  island  of  the  JEgezn  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  fought  a  na- 
val battle  between  the  Persians  and  louians. 
Herodot  6,  c.  l.—Paus  1,  c.  35.— Strab.  17. 

IjADOn,  a  river  of  Arcadia  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  [According  to  Mr.  Gell,  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Orchome- 
nos  and  Pheueos.]  The  metamorphosis  of 
Daphne  into  a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a 
reed,  happened  near  its  banks.  Stiab.  1. — 
M-la,  2,c.  3.—Paus  8,  c,  25.— Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  659. 

L.elaps,    one  of  .Actaeon's  dogs.      Ovid. 

Mfl.  3. The  dog  of  Cephalus,  given  him 

y  Prorris.     (I'irf.  Lelaps,  &c.)     Id.  Met.  7. 

LjElia.nus,  a  general,  proclaimed  empe- 
ror m  Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  -268,  after 
ttiC  death  of  Gallienus.  His  triumph  was 
short;  he  va  conquered  and  put  to  death 
after  a  few  months'  reign  by  another  general 
oalleu  Posthumus,  wh-  aspired  to  the  impe- 
rial purple  as  well  as  himself. 

C.  LjElics,  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
614,  surnamed  Sapiens,  so  intimate  with  Airi- 
'■  inus  the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents 
h  ni  in  hii  reati^e  De  Amicitia,  as  explain- 
ng  the  real  nature  oi  fii  nd?hip,  with  its  at- 
•eudant  pleasures.  He  made  war  with  suc- 
ess  against  Viriathus.  It  is  said,  that  he  as- 
sisted Terence  in  the  composition  of  his  co- 
medies. His  modesty,  humanity,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  patronized  letters,  are 
a>  celebrated  ashis  gieainess  of  mind  and  in- 
tegrity in  the  character  o(  a  statesman.  Cic. 
di-  Oral. Aniither  consul  who  accompa- 
nied Scij.uo  Africanus  the  elder  in  his  cam- 
paign in  Spain  and  Afr  ca. Archelaus,   a 

famous  grariunariau.     Sutl. 

V.M^x  and  LejENa,  the  mistress  of  Har- 
modiusand  Ariftogiton.  Being  tortured  be- 
c:\use  she  refused  to  discover  the  conspira- 
tors, she  bit  off"  her  tongue,  totally  to  frus- 
trate the  violent  efibits  of  her  executioners. 

A   man    who  was  acquainted  with    the 

conspiracv  formed  against  C^sar. 
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Labrtes,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arce- 
sius  aud  Chalcomedusa,  who  married  Aati- 
clea,  the  daugliter  of  Autolycus.  Anliclea 
was  pregaant  by  Sisyphus  when  she  married 
Laertes,  and  eig;ht  months  after  her  union 
with  the  king  of  Ithaca  she  brought  forth  a 
son  called  Ulysses,  [mrf.  Anticlea.  ]  Ulysses 
was  treated  with  paternal  care  by  Laertes, 
though  not  really  his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded 
to  him  his  crown  and  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, where  he  spent  his  time  in  gardening. 
He  was  found  in  this  mean  employment  by 
his  son  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  af- 
tor  20  years'  absence,  and  Ulysses,  at  the  sight 
of  his  father,  whose  dress  and  old  age  de- 
clared his  sorrow,  long  hesitated  whether  he 
should  suddenly  introduce  himself  as  his  son, 
or  whether  he  should,  as  a  stranger,  gradual- 
ly awaken  the  paternal  feelings  of  Laertes, 
who  had  believed  that  his  son  was  no  more. 
This  last  measure  was  preferred,  and  when 
Laertes  had  burst  into  tears  at  the  mention 
which  was  made  of  his  son,  Ulysses  threw 
himself  on  his  neck,  exclaiming,  "  O  father 
am  ke  whom  you  weep-'"  This  welcome  de- 
claration was  followed  by  a  recital  of  all  the 
hardships  which  Ulysses  had  suffered,  and 
immediately  after  the  father  and  son  repair 
ed  to  the  palace  of  Penelope,  the  wife  of 
Ulysses,  whence  all  the  suitors  who  daily  im- 
portuned the  princess  were  forcibly  removed. 
Laertes  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  according 
to  ^pollodorus,  1,  c.  9. — Homer.  Od.  11  and 
24.—  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  32.—Heroid.  1,  v.  98. 
■  A  city  of  Cilicia  which  gave  birth  to 
Diogenes,  surodimeA Laertius,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth. 

Li^STRYGONES,  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the 
same  as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have 
been  neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on 
human  flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his 
companions,  [rirf.  Antiphates.]  They  were 
of  a  giganticstature,  according  to  Homer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  [Bo- 
chart  explains  this  fable,  by  supposing  that 
the  Lasstrygons  were  anciently  called  Leon- 
tini,  a  name  derived  from  their  barbarous  and 
cruel  manners.  The  location  of  the  Lasstry- 
gones,  however,  in  Sicily,  seems  to  have  been 
a  mere  arbitrary  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
those  who  pretended  to  elucidate  the  mytho 
logical  narratives  of  Homer.  The  poet,  on 
the  contrary,  places  (he  Laestrygones  and  the 
Cyclops  at  a  wide  distance  from  each  other. 
Equally  fabulous  is  the  account  given  by  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  that  a  colony  of  Laes- 
trygones passed  over  into  Italy,  with  Lamus 
at  their  head,  and  built  the  city  of  Formia. 
When  once  the  rsspective  situations  of  Circe's 
island  and  that  of  /Eolus  were  thought  to 
have  been  ascertained,  it  became  no  very  dif- 
ficult matter  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and, 
as  the  Laestrygones  lay,  according  to  Homer, 
between  these  two  islands,  to  make  Formiae 
on  the  Italian  coast  a  city  of  that  people. 
FormicC  was,  however,  in  truth  of  Pelasgic ' 
/lOf? 


origin,  and  seems  to  have  owed  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  prosperity  to  a  Spartan  colony. 
The  name  appears  to  come  from  the  Greek 
'O^iuixt,  and  to  have  denoted  a  good  harbour.] 
Plin.  3,  c.  5 — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  233,  &c.  Fast. 
4.  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. — Tztlz.  in  Lycophr .  v. 
662  and  818.— Ifomfr-  Od.  10,  v.  81.— 5i;.  7, 
V.  276. 

L^TORiA  Lex,  ordered  [that  the  plebeian 
magistrates  should  be  elected  at  the  Coraitia 

Tribula  :  passed  A.  U.  C.  292.] [Another, 

A.  U.  C.  490,  against  the  defrauding  of  Mi- 
nors. By  this  law  the  years  of  minority 
were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  no  one  below 
that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain.]  Cic.  de 
Offi.c.  3. 

LjEvIjvus,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 
Pyrrhus,  A.  U.  C.  474.  He  informed  the 
monarch  that  the  Romans  would  not  accept 
him  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  war  with  Turen- 
tum,  and  feared  him  not  as  an  enemy.  He 
was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus. 

Lagps,  a  Macedonian  of   mean   extrac- 
tion     He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe  the 
daughter  of  Meleager,  who  was  then  preg- 
nant of  king  Philip,  and  being  willing  to  hide 
the  disgrace  of  his  wife,  he  exposed  the  child 
in  the  woods.    An  eagle  preserved  the  life  of 
the  infant,  fed  him  with  her  prey,  and  shel- 
tered him  with  her  wings  against  the  incle- 
mency of  the  air.     This  uncommon  preser- 
vation was  divulged  by  Lagus,  who  adopted 
the  child  as  his  own,  and  called  him  Ptolemy, 
conjecturing,  that  as  his  life  had  been  so  mi- 
raculously preserved,  his  days  would  be  spent 
in  grandeur  and   affluence.     This  Ptolemy 
became   king  of  Egypt   after   the  death   of 
Alexander.     According   to   other    accounts, 
Arsinoe  was   nearly  related  to  Philip  king  of 
fvlacedouia,  and  her   marriage   with   Lagus 
was   not  considered  as  dishonourable,  be- 
cause he  was  opulent   and  powerful.     The 
first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lagus,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  successors  of  the  same 
name.    Ptolemy,  the  first  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  Egypt,  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Lagus,  and  he 
preferred  the  name  of  Lagides  to  all   other 
appellations.     It  is  even  said  that  he  esta- 
blished a  military  order  in  Alexandria,  which 
was  called  Lageion.     The   surname   of  La- 
ides  was  transmitted  to   all  his  descendants 
on  the  Egyptian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Cle- 
[opatra,   Antony's   mistress.     Plutarch    men- 
tions an  anecdote,  which  serves  to  show  how 
far  the  legitimacy   of  Ptolemy  w^as   believed 
in   his   age.     A    pedantic  grammarian,  says 
the    historian,   once    displaying    his    great 
knowledge  of  antiquity  in  the   presence  of 
Ptolemy,  the  king  suddenly  interrupted  him 
with   the  question  of,  Pray  tell  me,  sir,  who 
was  the  fathtr  of  Peleus  ?     Tell  me,  replied 
the  grammarian,  without  hesitation,  tell  me 
if  you  can,  O  ki7ig  .'  who   the  father  of  La- 
gus was  ?     This  reflection  on  the  meanness 
of  the  monarch's  birth  did  not  in  the  least 
excite  his  resentment,  though  the  courtiers 
all  glowed  with  indignation.    Ptolemy  praised 
the  humour  of  the  grammarian,  and  showed 
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his  moderation  and  the  mildnesss  of  his  tem- 
per, by  takiug  him  under  his  patronage.  Paus. 
Attic. — Justin.  13.—CuTt.  4. — Plut.  de  ird 
cohib. — Lucan.  I,  v.  684. — Ital.  1,  v.  196. , 
Laoyra,  a  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. 
Laiades,  a  patronymic  of  CEdipus  sou  of 
Laiiis.     Ovid.  Mel.  6,  fab.  18. 

Lais,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daughter  of 
Timandra  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  born 
at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  away 
from  her  native  country  into  Greece,  whei: 
Nicias  the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily. 
She  first  began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth 
for  10,000  drachmas,  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  princes,  noblemen,  philosophers,  ora- 
tors, and  plebeians  who  courted  her  em- 
brace?, show  how  much  commendation  is 
owed  to  her  personal  charms.  The  expenses 
•which  attended  her  pleasures  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis  homini  confingit 
adire  Corinthum.  Ev;,a  Demosthenes  himself 
visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais,  but 
when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtezan,  that 
admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  2001.  English 
money,  the  orator  departed,  and  observed, 
that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear 
a  price.  The  charms  which  had  attracted 
Demosthenes  to  Corinth  had  no  influence 
upon  Xenocrates.  When  Lais  saw  the  phi- 
losopher unmoved  by  her  beauty,  she  visited 
his  house  herself:  but  there  she  had  no  rea- 
son to  boast  of  the  licentiousness  or  easy  sub- 
mission of  Xenocrates.  Diogenes  the  cynic 
was  one  of  her  warmest  admirers,  and  though 
filthy  in  his  dress  and  manners,  yet  he  gained 
her  heart  and  enjoyed  her  most  unbounded 
favours.  The  sculptor  Mycon  also  solicited 
the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with  cold- 
ness ;  he,  however,  attributed  the  cause  of 
his  ill  reception  to  the  whiteness  of  his  hair, 
and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  colour,  but  lo  no 
purpose  ;  Fool  that  thou  art.,  said  the  cour- 
tezan, to  ask  what  I  refused  yesterday  to  thy 
father.  Lais  ridiculed  the  austerity  of  phi- 
losophers, and  laughed  at  the  weakness  of 
those  who  pretend  to  have  gained  a  superior! 
ty  over  their  passions,  by  observing  that  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  she  found  them 
at  her  door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. The  success  which  her  debaucheries 
met  at  Corinth  encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into 
Thessaly,  and  more  particularly  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  favourite  youth  called  Hippos- 
tratus.  She  was,  however,  disappointed  ;  the 
women  of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms, 
and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupting  the  fide- 
lity of  their  husbands,  assassinated  her  in  the 
temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her 
daughter.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  9,  ep.  26 — Ovid. 
Amor.  1,  el. — Plut.  in  Alcib, — Paus.  2,  c.2. 

Laius,  a  son  of  Labdaous,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfa- 
ther Nycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Lyous,  till  his  grandson  came  of  age.  He  was 
driven  from   his   kingdom   by  Amphion  and 


Zethus,  who  were  incensed  against  Lycus  ioi- 
the  indignities  which  Antiope  had  sulferei!. 
He  was  afterwards  restored,  and  married 
Jocasta  the  daughter  of  Creon.  An  oracle  io- 
fornied  him  that  he  should  perish  by  the  hand 
of  his  son,  and  m  consequence  of  this  dreadful 
intelligence  he  resolved  never  to  approach  bis 
wife.  A  day  spent  in  debauch  and  i'ltoxication 
made  him  violate  his  vow,  and  Jocasta  brought 
forth  a  son.  The  child,  as  soon  as  born,  was 
given  to  a  servant,  with  orders  to  put  him 
to  death.  The  servant  was  moved  with 
compassion,  and  only  exposed  him  on  Mount 
Cithaeron,  where  his  life  was  preserved  by  a 
hepherd.  The  child,  called  (Edipus,  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  Polybus,  and  an  un- 
fortunate meeting  with  his  father  m  a  narrow 
road  proved  his  ruin.  Laius  ordered  his 
on  to  make  way  for  him,  without  knowing 
who  he  was  ;  CEdipus  refused,  and,  in  the  con- 
test which  ensued,  slew  his  father,  [ixrf.  CEdi- 
pus.] Sophocl.  in  (Edip — Hi^giu.  9  and  66, 
Diod.  4. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5- — Paus.  9,  c.  5 
and  26. — Plut.  de  Curios. 

Lamachus,  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent 
into  Sicdy  with  Nicia?.  He  was  killed  B.  C. 
414,  before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed 
much  courage  and  intrepidity.  Plut.  in  Alcib. 
Lambiiani,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the 
Lambrus.     Suet,  in  Ccbh- 

Lambros,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  G&ul,  [fall- 
into  the  Olona,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Po.     It  is  now  the  Lambrone.'] 

Lamia,  a  town  of  1  hessaly,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  or  Lamiacus,  and 
north  of  the  river  Sperchius,  famous  for  a 
siege  it  supported  after  Alexander's  death. 
[yid.    Lamiacum.J     Diod.  16,  &c. — Paus.  7, 

c.  6. A  river  of  Greece,  opposite  Mouat 

CEta. 

Lamia  and  Apxesia,  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Eleusis. 
The  Epidaurians  made  them  two  statues  of 
an  olive  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians, 
provided  they  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
Minerva  at  Athens.     Paus.  2,  c.  30,  &c. 

Lamiaccm  Bellum  happened  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  the  Athenians,  incited  by  their 
orators,  resolved  to  free  Greece  from  the  gar- 
risons of  the  Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was 
appointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
and  marched  against  Antipater.  who  then  pre- 
sided over  Macedonia.  Antipater  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  13,000  foot,  and  600 
horse,  and  was  beaten  by  the  superior  force 
of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek  confede- 
rates. Antipater,  after  this  blow,  fled  to  La- 
mia, B.  C.  323,  where  he  resolved,  with  all 
the  courage  and  sagacity  of  a  careful  general, 
to  maintain  a  siege  with  about  the  8  or  900d 
men  that  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Leosthenes,  unable  to  lake  the  city  by  storm, 
began  to  make  a  regular  siege.  His  opera- 
tions were  delayed  by  the  frequent  sallies  of 
Antipater  ;  and  Leosthenes  beingkilled  by  the 
blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater  made  his  escape 
out  of  Lamia,  and  soon  after,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought  from 
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Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  nearCra- 
iion,  and  tho'igh  only  500  of  their  men  wp.rr 
slain,  yet  they  became  so  dispirited, that  the 
sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror.     Antip 
ter  at  last  with  difficulty  consented,  provide 
they  raised  taxes    in    the    usual    manner,  re 
ceived  a  Macedonian  garrison,  defrayed   th-- 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  las'ly  delivered  into 
his  hands   Demosthenes  Hnd   Hy:ierides.  the 
two  orators  whose  prevailing    eloquenoe  hail 
excited  their  countrymen  agninsthim.  Thf-'( 
disadvantageous  terms  were  accepted   by  the 
Athenians,  yet  Demosthenes  hail  time  to  es- 
cape ami  poison  himself.     Hyperideswascar 
ried  before  Antipater,  who  ordered  his  tongue 
to  be  rut  out,  and  afierwsirds  put  him  todewth 
Flat.  Ill  Demosf. — Diod.  17  — Justin.  1 1.  fee 
Lamije.  small  islands  of  the  ^gean,  oppn- 

site  Troas.      Phn.  5,  c.  31. A  celebrated 

family  at  Rome,  descended  fromLamus.- 
Certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  had  the  faee 
and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  like  that  of  a  serpent.  They  all'jred 
strangers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might 
devour  them,  and  though  they  were  not  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  speech,  yet  their 
hissings  were  pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some 
believe  them  to  be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spi- 
rits, who,  under  the  form  of  a  beatifid  wo 
man,  enticed  young  children  and  devoured 
them.  According  to  some,  the  fable  of  the 
Lamiae  is  derived  from  the  amours  of  Jupiter 
with  a  certain  beautiful  woman  called  Lamia, 
whom  the  jealousy  of  Juno  rendered  deform- 
ed, and  whose  children  she  destroyed  ;  upon 
which  Lamia  became  infane,  and  so  despe- 
rate that  she  ate  up  all  the  children  thatcatne 
in  her  way.  They  are  aUo  called  Lemures 
(vid.  Lemures.)  Philostr.  in  Ap — Hnrat. 
Art.  Popt.  V.  540 —Plut  de  Curios. — Diov. 

Lamias  i^r.ius,  a  governor  if  Syria  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral  by  the  senate;  and  as  having  been  a 
re?pect-ible  and  useful  citizen,  Horace  ha? 
dedicated  his  26  od.  lib.  1.  to  his  praises,  a? 
also  3  od.  17 — Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  27. 

Lampedo,  a  woman  of  Lacedasmon,  who 
was  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a 
king.  She  lived  in  the  age  of  Mcibiades. 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Claudius,  could 
boast  the  same  honours.  Tacit.  A  <n.  12.  <•. 
22  and  37.  —Pint,  in  Age.— Pinto  in  1 ,  Ale.— 
Plin.  7,  c.  41 . 

Lampetia,  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Ne- 
fera.  She,  with  her  sister  Phateusa.  guard- 
ed her  father's  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses 
arrived  on  the  coasts  of  that  island.  These 
flocks  were  fourteen  in  number,  seven  herds 
of  oxen  and  seven  flocks  of  sheep,  consisting 
each  of  fifty  They  fed  by  night  as  well  as> 
by  day,  and  it  was  deemed  unlawful  and  sa- 
crileginus  to  touch  them.  The  companions 
of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  hunger,  paid  no  re- 
gard to  their  sanctity,  or  to  the  threats  and 
intreaties  of  their  chief;  but  they  carried 
away  and  killed  some  of  the  oxen.  The 
watchful  keepers  complained  to  their  father, 
and  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Apollo,  pu- 
nished the  offence  of  the  Greeks.  The  hides 
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of  the  oxen  appeared  to  walk,  and  the  flesh 
which  was  roasting  by  the  fire  began   to  bel- 
low, and  nothing   was   heard   but  dreadful 
noises  and  loud  lowings.     The  companions  of 
Ulysses  embarked   on  board  their  ships,   but 
here    the    resentment    of   Jupiter    followed 
liem.     A  «torm  arose,  and  they  all  perished 
Xf-ejit    Ulysses,  who   saved  hi    self  on   the 
Token  piece  of  a  mast.   Homer  orf.  12,  v.  UD. 

—Piitpfrt.  3.  el    12. According  to    Oxid. 

Mel.  2,  V.  349.  Lampetia  is  one  of  the  He- 
liades,  who  was  changed  into  a  poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

Lampeto  and  Lampedo.  a  queen  of  the 
\mazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Mars.  She  gained  many  con- 
quests in  Asia,  where  she  founded  many  ci- 
ties. She  was  surprised  afterwards  by  a 
blind  of  barbarians,  and  destroyed  with  her 
female  attendants.     Jxistin.  2,  c.  4. 

Lampridius  .ffii.ius,  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is 
inelegant,  and  his  arrangement  injudicious. 
His  life  of  Commodus,Heliogabalus,  Alexan- 
des  Severu«,  &c.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Historia:  Augitstcc 
Scripl'-res.  [The  style  and  arrangement  of 
Lampridius  will  not  allow  him  a  place  among 
historians  of  a  superior  class,  yet  he  is  valua- 
ble for  his  facts.  He  is  thought  by  many  cri- 
tics to  be  the  same  with  iElius  Spartianus.] 

Lampsacus  and  Lampsacum,  [now  Lam- 
saki,  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situate 
on  the  Hellespont,  where  it  begins  to  open 
into  the  Propontis,  and  north-east  of  Abydos. 
The  early  name  of  the  spot  where  Lampsa- 
cus stood,  was  Pityusa,  from  the  number  of 
pine  trees  which  grew  there.  A  Phocaean 
colony  is  said  to  have  founded  this  city,  and 
iiven  it  its  name,  being  directed  by  the  ora- 
1  le  to  settle  wherever  they  saw  lightning 
first.  This  took  place  in  the  district  Pityusa, 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  city,  from  >.a.unce, 
luc^o.  Another  account,  however,  makes  the 
city  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Phocaeans,  and  merely  the  name  to  have 
been  changed  by  them.  They  aided,  it  seems, 
^1andro.  king  of  the  Bebryces,  against  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  and  were  persuaded 
by  him  to  occupy  a  part  of  his  territory. 
Their  successes  in  war,  however,  and  the 
spoils  they  had  obtained,  excited  the  envy  of 
I  be  Bebrycians,  and  the  Phocaeans  would  have 
heen  secretly  destroyed,  had  not  Lampsace, 
the  king's  daughter,  apprised  them  of  the 
plot.  Out  of  gratitude  to  her,  they  called  the 
city  Lampsacus,  having  destroyed  the  former 
inhabitants.  The  neighbouring couKtry  was 
termed  Aparnis,  because  Venus,  who  here 
was  delivered  of  Priapus,  was  so  disgusted 
with  his  appearance,  that  she  disowned  (aTrng- 
.iiro)  him  for  her  offspring.]  Priapus  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  His  temple 
thei-e  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  de- 
bauchery, and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most 
unnatural  lust,  and  hence  the  epithet  Lamp- 
sacius  is  used  to  express  immodesty  and  wan- 
tonness.    Alexander  resolved  to  destroy  the 
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cityoa  account  of  the  vices  of  its  inhabitHnts, 
or  more  probably  for  its  firm  adherence  to  the 
interest  of  Persia.  It  was,  however,  saved 
from  ruin  by  the  artifice  of  Anaximenes.  vid. 
Anaximenes.  The  wine  of  Lampsacus  wa- 
famous,  and  therefore  a  tribute  of  wiae  wa« 
granted  from  ihe  city  by  Xerxes  to  maintain 
the  table  ol  Themistocles.  Mela^  1,  c.  19  — 
Strab.  I  J. — Paus.  9,  c.  31. — Herodol-  5,  c. 
117.— C.  JVc/7.  in  Tkemist.  c.  10.— Orirf.  1.— 
Trtst.  9,  V.  ■20.— Fast.  8,  v.  345.— Liv.  33,  c. 
38, 1.  35,  o.  42.— Martial.  1 1,  ep.  17,  52. 

LAMPTKaiA,a  festival  atPellenein  Achaia, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  surnamed 
Lampter  from  k^utthv.  to  skine,  because  dur- 
ing this  solemnity,  which  was  observed  iu  the 
night,  the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 
It  was  also  customary  to  place  vessels  full  of 
wine  in  several  parts  of  every  street  in  the 
city.     Paus.  4,  c.  21. 

Lamps,  a  king  of  the  Lajstrygones,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  founded  Forraife  in 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Laraise  at  Romp 
was,  according   to  the  opinion  of  some,    ties 

cended  from   him.     Horat.  3,   od     17. A 

son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  who  .succeed- 
ed his  mother  on  the  throne  of  Lydia.     Ovid. 

Heroid.  9,  v.  34. — J^irg. [A  river  in  the 

western  part  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  now  the 
Lamuzo.     It    gave   to    the   adjacent  district 

the  name  of  Lamotis.] A  town  near  For- 

miaj,  built  by  the  Lsestrygones. 

Lamyrus,  buffoon,  a  surnameof  oneof  the 
Ptolemies, 

Lancia,  [the  name  of  a  town  in  Lusitania, 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Oppidana 
and  Transcudana.  The  first  was  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Lusitani,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Munda,  or  Mondc.go.  It  is  now  La 
Guarda.  The  latter  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
former,  and  is  now  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  was 
called  Transcudana,  because  it  lay  beyond 
the  Cuda.] 

Langobardi,  [a  people  of  Germany,  lo- 
cated by  most  writers  on  the  Albis,  or  Elbe, 
and  the  ViaJrus,  or  Od'  r,  in  part  of  what  is 
now  called  Brandenburg.  According  to  the 
account,  however,  of  Paulus  Diacouus,  him 
self  one  of  this  nation,  they  originally  came 
from  Scandmavia,  under  the  name  of  Wilini, 
and  were  called  by  the  German  nations. 
Long  Beards,  fom  their  appearance.  The 
German  term  Lang  Baerdl,  latinised,  becariie 
Langobardi.  They  seem  to  have  settled  on 
the  Elbe,  probably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Dutchy  oi  Luntnburgh.  They  are  the  same 
with  the  Lombards  who  overran  Ita;y  in  a 
later  age,  Mannert.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  3,  p. 
170.] 

Lanuvium,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  16 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno 
had  there  a  celebrated  temple  which  wasfrp- 
quented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Romans,  whose  consuls,  on 
first  entering  upon  office,  offered  sacrifices  fo 
the  goddess.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
covered  with  a  goat's  skin,  and  armed  with  a 
^ouckler  aad  spear,  and  wore  shoes  'which 
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were  turned  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  cone. 
Cic.  pro  Mur.  de  JVat.  D.  1,  c.  29.  pro  Milan. 
10.— Lu'.  8,  c.  U.—ltal.  18,  v.  364. 

Laobotas  or  Labotas,  a  Spartan  king, 
of  the  family  of  Agidae,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Echestratus,  B.  C.  1023.  During  his 
reign,  war  was  declared  against  Argos  by 
Sparta.  He  sat  on  the  throne  for  37  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Doryssus,  his  son. 
Pans.  3,  c.  2. 

Laocoojv,  a  son  of  Priam  aad  Hecuba,  or, 
according  toothers,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to 
Neptune  to  render  him  propitious.  During 
the  sacrifice  two  enormous  serpents  issued 
from  the  sea.  and  attacked  Laocoon's  two 
sons  who  stood  next  the  altar.  The  father 
immediately  attempted  to  defend  his  sous,  but 
the  serpents  falling  upon  him  squeezed  him 
in  their  complicated  wreaths,  so  that  he  died 
in  the  greatest  agonies.  This  punishment 
was  inllicted  upon  him  for  his  temerity  in 
lissuiding  the  't'rojans  to  bring  into  the  city 
*be  fatal  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had 
consecrated  to  "^linerva,as  also  for  his  impiety 
in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the 
horse  as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hygi- 
nus  attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the 
consent  of  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for 
his  polluting  the  temple  by  his  commerce 
with  his  wife  Antiope,  before  the  statue  oi' 
the  god.  [The  famous  Laocoon  groupe,  a 
piece  of  statuary  representing  the  death  of 
Laocoon  and  his  children,  was  executed  by 
A^esander  the  Rhodian,  and  Athenodorus 
ad  Polidorus,  who  aie  believed  to  have 
been  his  sons.  Tlie  former  artist  mai'e  the 
fi2:ure  of  Laocoon,  the  two  latter  those  of  the 
ohililreu.  It  appears  that  the  children  were 
executed  separately,  and  joined  to  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  though  it  was  done  with  such 
u'cety,  that  in  Pliny's  time  they  see.Tied  to 
be  all  formed  of  one  block.  This  celebrated 
:^)iece  of  statuary  was  found  in  the  baths,  or 
rather  the  palace  of  Titus,  on  the  very  s^ot 
where  it  is  described  by  Pliny  to  have  stood. 
One  arni  of  the  principal  figure,  (the  right) 
was  wanting  ;  but  it  has  been  so  ably  restor-. 
ed,  though  only  in  plaster,  that  the  deficiency 
is  said  to  be  scarcely  a  blemish.  It  is  not 
certain  what  modern  artist  has  the  merit  of 
this  restoration,  though  it  is  thought  that  the 
arm  it  now  bears  was  the  plaster  model  of 
Michae!  Aogelo,  who  was  charged  with  the 
task  of  adding  a  marble  arm,  but  left  the  one 
he  had  destined  for  this  object  unfinished,  in 
a  fit  of  despair.]  P^irg.  ^n.  2,  v.  41  and201. 
—Hygin.  fab.  135. 

LAC)DAMiA,  a  daughter  of  Acastus  and  As- 
tydamia,  who  married  Protesilaus,  the  son  of 
Iphiclus,  king  of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  The  de- 
parture of  her  husband  for  the  Trojan  war  wa? 
the  source  of  grief  to  her,  but  when  she  heard 
that  he  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Hector  hev 
sorrow  was  increased.  To  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  a  husband  whom  she  had  tenderly 
loved,  she  ordered  a  wooden  statue  tobe  mad« 
•and  regularly  placed  in  her  bed.  This  v'a. 
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seen  by  one  of  her  servants,  who  informed  Iphi- 
clus,  that  his  daughter's  bed  was  daily  defiled 
by  an  unknown  stranger.  Iphiclus  watched  his 
daughter,  and  when  he  found  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  false,  he  ordered  the  wooden  image 
to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  daugh- 
ter's grief.  He  did  not  succeed.  Laodamia 
threw  herself  into  the  flames  with  the  image, 
and  perished.  This  circumstance  has  given 
occasion  to  fabulous  traditions  related  by  the 
poets,  which  mention  that  Protesilaus  was 
restored  to  life,  and  to  Laodamia,  for  three 
hours,  and  that  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  infernal  regions  he  persuaded  his 
•wife  to  accompany  him.  Firg.  ,/En.  6,  v. 
441.— Ovid.  Her.  ep.  VS—Hygin.  fab.  104. 

— Properl.  i,e\.  19. A  daughter  of  Bel- 

lerophon  by  Achemone  the  daughter  of  king 
lobates.  She  had  a  son  by  Jupiter,  called 
Sarpedon.  She  dedicated  herself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Diana,  and  hunted  with  her,  but  her 
haughtiness  proved  fatal  to  her,  and  she  pe- 
rished by  the  arrows  of  the  goddess.  Homer. 
Jl.6,  12  and  16. 

LaOdice,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba, who  becan»e  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son 
of  Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes 
from  the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  ob- 
tained an  interview  and  the  gratification  of 
her  desires  at  the  house  of  Philebia,  the  wife 
of  a  governor  of  a  small  town  of  Troas  which 
the  Greek  ambassador  had  A'isited.  She  had 
a  son  by  Acamas,  whom  she  called  Munitus. 
She  afterwards  married  Helicaon  son  of  An- 
teuor,  and  Telephus  king  of  Mysia.  Some 
call  her  Astyoche.  According  to  the  Greek 
scholiast  of  Lycophron,  Laodice  threw  herself 
down  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  was  killed 
when  Troy  was  sacked  by  the  Greeks.  Dic- 
iys.  Cret.  ].—Paus.  13,  c.  26.— Homer.  11.  3 
and  6. A  sister  of  Mithridates  who  mar- 
ried Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  af- 
terwards her  own  brother  Mithridates.  Dur- 
ing the  secret  absence  of  Mithridates,  she 
prostituted  herself  to  the  servants,  in  hopes 
that  her  husband  was  dead:  but  when  she 
saw  her  expectations  frustrated,  she  attempt- 
ed to  poison  Mithridates,  for  which   she  was 

put  to  death. A  sister  and  wife  of  Antio- 

chus  2d. The   mother  of  Seleucus.  Nine 

months  before  she  brought  forth  she  dreamt 
that  Apollo  had  introduced  himself  into  her 
bed,  and  had  presented  her  with  a  precious 
stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of 
an  anchor,  commanding  her  to  deliver  it  to 
her  son  as  soon  as  born.  This  dream  ap- 
peared the  more  wonderful  when  in  the 
morning  she  discovered  in  her  bed  a  ring  an- 
swering the  same  description.  Not  only  the 
son  that  she  brought  forth,  called  Seleucus, 
but  also  all  his  successors  of  the  house  of 
the  Seleucidse,  had  the  mark  of  an  an- 
chor upon  their  thigh.  Jushn. — Appian.  in 
Syr.  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Laodicea,  now  Ladifc,  [a  city  of  Phrygia. 
in  the  south-western  angle  of  the   country. 
It  was  situate  on  the  river  Lycus,and  stood  on 
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the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia.  Its 
situation  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  Cy- 
drara  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  {vid.  Cy- 
drara.)  Pliny,  however,  makes  its  early 
name  to  have  been  Diospolis,  changed  subse- 
quently to  Rhoas.  It  contained  three  boun- 
dary stones,  as  being  on  the  borders  of  three 
provinces,  and  hence  is  commonly  called  by 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  Trimetaria.  Its 
name  of  Laodicea  was  given  to  it  by  Antio- 
chus  Theos,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Laodice.  He 
re-established  it.  Under  the  Romans,  it  be- 
came a  very  flourishing  commercial  city.] 

[Scabiosa,  a  city  of  Syria,  west  of  Emesa  and 
of  the  Orontes.  It  is  sometimes,  though  er- 
roneously, styled  Laodicea  Cabiosa.  The  epi- 
thet Scabiosa  must  have  reference  to  the  le- 
prosy, or  some  cutaneous  complaint  very  pre- 
valent here  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  power. 
Its  previous  name  under  the  Greeks  was  Lao- 
dicea ad  I^ibanum.] lAd  Mare,  a  mari- 
time city  of  Syria,  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
coast.     It  lay  opposite  the  eastern  extremity 

of  Cyprus,  and  is  now  Latikie.] [Com- 

busta,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Lycaonia, 
north-west  of  Iconium.  Its  name  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  owing  to  the  frequent  breaking  forth 
of  subterranean  fires.  Strabo  mentions  this 
as  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  parts  of  Phrygia 
to  the  west  of  Laodicea,  which  were  hence 
termed  Catacecaumene,  (KXTcnnKeLvfAivn,) 
which  is  also  the  Greek  term  for  Combusta.] 
[A  town  of  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
dia and  Persis. A  town  of  Mesopotamia, 

&c.] 

Laodicene,  a  province  of  Syria,  which 
receives  its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

Laodocits,  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed  to  advise  Pandarus  to 
break  the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the 
(Greeks  and  Trojans.     Homer.  II.  4. 

Laomedon,  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy,  mar- 
ried Strymo,  called  by  some  Placia,  or  Leu- 
cippe,  by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione. 
He  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted 
by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had 
banished  from  heaven,  and  condemned  to  be 
subservient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon  for  one 
year.  When  the  walls  were  finished,  Laome- 
don refused  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods, 
and  soon  after  his  territories  v/ere  laid  waste 
by  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  his  subjects  were 
visited  by  a  pestilence  sent  by  Apollo.  Sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the  offended  divinities, 
but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increased  , 
and  nothing  could  appease  the  gods,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  ex- 
pose to  a  sea-monster  a  Trojan  virgin.  When- 
ever the  monster  appeared,  the  marriageable 
maidens  were  assembled,  and  the  lot  decided 
which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death  for  the 
good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had 
continued  for  five  or  six  years,  the  lot  fell  upon 
Hesione,  Laomedon's  daughter.  The  king  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  daughter  whom  he 
loved  with  uncommon  tenderness,  but  his 
refusal  would  irritate  more  strongly  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.     In  the  midst  of  his  fears  and 
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hesitation,  Hercules  came  and  offered  to  de- 
liver the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity, 
if  Laomedoa  promised  to  reward  him  with 
a  number  of  fine  horses.  The  king  consent- 
ed, but  when  the  moniler  was  destroyed,  he 
refused  to  fulfil  his  eng;agement3,  and  Her- 
cules was  obliged  to  besiege  Troy,  and  take 
it  by  force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to 
death  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  his  daughter 
Hesione  was  given  in  marriage  to  Telamon, 
one  of  the  conqueror's  attendants,  and  Podar 
ces  was  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and  placed 
upon  his  father's  throne,  [t/'z'rf.  Priam  us.]  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune 
and  Apollo  was  kindled  against  Laomedon, 
because  he  refused  to  offer  on  their  altars,  as 
a  sacrifice,  all  the  first-born  of  his  cattle,  ac 
cording  to  a  vow  he  had  made.  [The  mean 
ingof  the  fable  appears  to  be  simply  this.  Lao 
medon  employed  in  erecting  the  walls  of  Troy 
certain  sums  of  money  consecrated  to  the  use 
of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  and  which  had  been 
delivered  to  him  by  the  priests  of  these  deities 
on  his  promising  to  restore  the  amount.  This 
promise  he  never  fulfilled.  Heace  he  was 
said  to  have  defrauded  the  Gods.]  Homer. 
II.  <2\.—Virg.  JEn.  2  and  9.— Onrf.  Mtt.  \\. 
fab.  6.-~Apollod.  2,  c.  5.~Paus.  7,  c.  20— 
Horat.  3,  od.  3.—Hi/gin.  89. 

Laomedonteus,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Trojans  from  their  king  Laomedon.  T'^irg. 
.^n.  4,  V.  542,  1.  7,  v.  105, 1.  8,  v.  18. 

Laomedontiadj*;,  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  Trojans  from  Laomedoa  their  king.  Firg, 
.^n.  3,  V.  248. 

Laphria,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Patrse  in 
Achaia,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
of  gold  and  ivory,  which  represented  her  in 
the  habit  of  a  huntress.  The  statue  was  made 
by  Menechmus  and  Soidas,  two  artists  of  ce- 
lebrity. This  name  was  given  to  the  goddess 
from  Laphrius,  the  son  of  Delphus,  who  con- 
secrated the  statue  to  her.  There  was  a  festi- 
val of  the  goddess  there,  called  also  Laphria, 
of  which  Paus.  7,  c.  18,  gives  an  account. 

Laph^stium,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called 
Laphystius.  It  was  here  that  Athamas  pre- 
pared to  immolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom 
Jupiter  saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram, 
whence  the  siirname  and  the  homage  paid  to 
the  god.    Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

Lapith^,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  {vid.  La- 
pith  us.) 

Lapithus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaurus,  and  married  Orsi- 
nome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of 
Lapith(B  was  given  to  the  numerous  children 
of  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  of  which  they  had 
obtained  the  sovereignly.  The  chief  "of  the 
Lapithae  assembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials 
of  Pirithous,  one  of  their  number,  and  among 
them  were  Theseus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mop- 
sus,  Phalerus,  Exadius,  Prolochus,  Titaresius, 
&c.  The  Centaurs  were  also  invited  to  par- 
take the  common  festivity,  and  the  amuse- 
ments would  have  been  harmless  and  innocent. 


had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offer- 
ed violence  to  Hippodamia,  the  wife  of  Piri- 
thous. The  Lapithaj  resented  the  injury,  and 
the  Centaurs  supported  their  companions, 
upon  which  the  quarrel  becume  universal,  and 
ended  in  blows  and  slaughter.  Many  of  the 
Centaurs  were  slain,  and  they  at  last  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Theseus  among  the  Lapi- 
thfe  showed  himself  brave  and  intrepid  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  his  friends,  and  Nestor 
al=o  was  not  less  active  in  the  protection  of 
chastity  .ind  innocence.  This  quarrel  arose 
from  the  resentment  of  Mars,  whom  Piri- 
thous forgot  or  neglected  to  invite  among  the 
other  gods,  at  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials, 
and  therefore  the  divinity  punished  the  insult 
by  sowing  dissension  among  the  festive  assem- 
bly, (rirf.  Centauri.)  Hesiod  has  described 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  as 
also  Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.  The 
invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Lapithae.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  1 15. 
^n.  6,  V.  601,1.7,  r.  305.— Ovid.  Met.  12, 
V.  530, 1. 14,  V.  G70.— Hesiod.  inSrul.—Diod. 
4.—Pmd.2.—Pi/(h.—Slrab.  9.— Slat.  Theb. 
7,  V.  304. 

Lara  or  Laranda,  one  of  the  Naiads, 
daughter  of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  fa- 
mous for  her  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  which 
her  parents  long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but 
in  vain.  -  She  revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of 
her  husband  Jupiter  with  Julurna,  for  which 
the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mer- 
cury to  conduct  her  to  the  infernal  regions. 
The  messenger  of  the  gods  fell  in  love  with 
her  by  the  way,  and  gratified  his  passion.  La- 
ra became  mother  of  two  children,  to  whom 
the  Romans  have  paid  divine  honours,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  some,  under  the  name  of 
Lares.     Ovid.  Fast-  2,  v.  589. 

Larektia  and  Laurentia,  a  courtezan 
in  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  (vld-  Acca.] 

Lares,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  houses  and  families.  They 
were  two  in  number,  sons  of  Mercury  by 
Lara.  (yid.  Lara.)  In  process  of  time  their 
power  was  extended  not  only  over  houses,  but 
also  over  the  country  and  the  sea,  and  we  find 
Lares  Urbani  to  preside  over  the  cities,  Fami- 
liares  over  houses,  Rustici  over  the  country, 
Campitales  over  cross  roads,  Marini  over  the 
sea,  Fiales  over  the  roads,  Patellarii,  &c. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  Lares,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  manes,  arose  from  the  an- 
cient custom  among  the  Romans  and  other 
nations,  of  burying  their  dead  in  their  house?, 
and  from  their  belief  that  their  spirits  con- 
tinually hovered  over  the  house  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  its  inhabitants.  [The  ancients  dif- 
fer extremely  about  the  origin  of  the  Lares. 
Varro  and  Macrobus  say  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Mania.  Ovid's  opinion  given 
above,  makes  them  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  Mercury  and  the  Naiad  Lara,  whom  Lac- 
tantius  and  Ausonius  call  Larunda.  Apuleius 
affirms  that  they  were  the  posterity  of  the 
Lemures.  Nigridius,  according  to  Arnobius, 
makes  them  sometimes  the  guardians  and 
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protectors  of  houses,  and  sometimes  the  same 
with  theCuretesofSamolhracia,  orldseiDac- 
tyli.  Nor  was  Varro  more  consistent  in  his 
opinion  of  these  gods,  sometimes  making  them 
the  same  as  heroes,  and  sometimes  gods  of 
the  air.  Titus  Tatius,  king  of  the  irabines, 
was  the  first  who  built  a  temple  to  the  Lares.  | 
The  statues  of  the  Lares,  covered  with  the 
skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  in  a  niche  behind 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around  the  hearths. 
At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the  figure  of  a 
dog  barking,  to  imitate  their  care  and  vigi- 
Imce.  Incense  was  burnt  on  their  altars,  and 
a  sow  was  also  offered  on  particular  days. 
[la  private,  they  offered  them  wme,  incense, 
a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  left 
at  the  table.]  Their  festivals  were  observed 
at  Rome  in  the  month  of  May,  when  their 
statues  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, [particularly  violets,  myrtle,  and  rose- 
mary,] and  offerings  of  fruit  presented  The 
word  Lares  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  word  Lars,  which  signifies  a  prince 
or  leader.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  129. — Jur.  8,  v. 
ii.'~Plut.  in  Qucesl.  Rom. — Farro  de  L.  L. 
4,  c.  \Q.—Horat.  3,  od.  23.—Plaul.  in  Aul. 
&  Cist. 

Largus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  arrival  of  Antenor  in  Italy,  where  he 
built  the  town  of  Padua.  H'^  composed  with 
ease  and  elegance.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  16, 
V.  17. 

LarIktum  or  LarIna,  now  Larino,  a  town 
of  the  Fretani,  [south-east  of  the  river  Ti- 
fernus.]  The  inhabitants  were  called  Lari- 
nales.  Hal.  15,  v.  565. — Cic.  C'lu.  63,  4.  Jtt. 
12, 1.  7,  ep.  13.— Liv.  22,  c.  18,  1.  27,  c.  40. 
—C(ES.  C.  1,  c.  23, 

Larissa,  a  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  who  gave 
her  name  to  some  cities  in  Greece.     Pans  2, 

c.  23. [A  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes, 

south-east  of  Apamea.  It  was  re-established 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Its  Syriac  name,  ac- 
cording toStephanus  Byzantinus,  was  Sizara. 
Abulfeda  and  the  other  Arabian  writers  call 

it  Schaizar.  It  is  now  Shisar.] [A  city  of 

Assyria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  ten 
thousand  found  it  deserted  and  in  ruins.  Xe- 
uophon  says  that  it  had  been  destroyed  under 

the  Medes.] [A   town   of  iEolia,  in  Asia 

Minor,  lying  east  of  Phocaea  on  the  Hermus. 
Xenophon  calls  it  the  Egyptian  Larissa,  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  towns  which  Cyrus 
the  elder  gave  the  Egyptians  who  had  fought 

against  him  in  the  army  of  Crcesus.] [A 

city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Peneus,  and  the  capital  of  the  country.  It 
IS  sometimes  styled  Cremaste,  (Kg«Mao-T«) 
hanging,  from  its  situation  on  an  eminence. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  appears 
to  have  some  analogy  in  its  name  to  the  Etru- 
rian Lar,  A  princ3  or  leader.  To  this  city 
Acrisius  retired,  in  order  to  avoid  the  death 
with  whicli  an  oracle  had  menaced  him  ;  but 
taking  part  in  the  games  here  celebratetl,  he 
was  killed  by  a  blow  from  the  discus  of  Per- 
seus. Larissa  declined  in  importance  from  the 
time  of  Lucan.  It  still  subsists,  however,  un- 
der the  same  name,  and  contains  about  2,5.000 
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inhabitants.  The  Turks  call  it  Genisahar,  or 
Jengischahar.  Virgil  applies  the  term  La- 
rissseus  to  Achilles;  an  epithet,  according  to 
H  eyne,  equi  valent  to  Thessalus,  since  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  apply  it  in  a  spcial  sense,  La- 
rissa in  the  time  of  Achilles  not  being  under 
his  sway,  but  [  os  e-sed  by  the  Ptlasgi.]  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  542.— Firg.  Mn.  2,  v.  197.— Lw- 
can.  6.— Liv.  31,  c.  46,  1.    2,  c.  56. 

I,arisSj«us.     (vid.  Larissa.) 

Larissus.  [a  river  of  Elis,  forming  the 
boundary  between  it  and  Achaia.]    Slrab.  8. 

—  Liv.  27.  c.  31.-  Paus.  8,  c.  43. 
Larius,  [now  the    Lake  of  Como  or  Logo 

di  Como.  a  lake  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of 
the  Po  and  east  of  the  Lacus  Verbanus.  It 
receives  the  Addua  or  Adda,  which  again 
emerges  from  it  and  pursues  its  course  to  the 
Po.  \t  the  southern  extremity  of  this  lake 
stood  the  city  of  Comum,  now  Como,  the 
birth-place  of  the  younger  Pliny.  The  lake 
is  3.5  miles  long.  The  surrounding  c-  untry 
is  highly  picturesque,  being  covered  with 
vineyards,  intersperse  1  with  beautiful  villas 
and  skirted  by  lofty  mountains.] 

Larnos,  a  small  desolate  island  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace. 

Lars  Tolumnics,  a  king  of  the  Veientes, 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  put  to  death, 
A.  U.  C.  329.  [rirf.  Spolia  Opima.]  Liv.  4, 
c.  17iind  19. 

T  Lartius  Flortts,  a  consul,  who  ap- 
peased a  sedition  raifed  by  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  chosen 
at  Rome,  B.  C.  498.     He  made  Spurius  Cas- 

sius  his  master  of  horse.     Liv.  2,  c.    18. 

Sputius,  one  of  the  three  Romans  who  alone 
withstood  the  fury  of  Porsenna's  army  at  the 
head  of  a  bridge  while  the  communication 
was  cutting  down  behind  thetii.  His  compa- 
nions were  Codes  and  Herminius.  [ria.  Co- 
des.]    Liv.  2,  c.   10  and  18. — Dionys.  Hal. 

—  Fal  Max.  3.  c.  2. The  name  of  Larti- 
us has  befu  common  to  many  Romans. 

Larv^,  a  name  given  to  the  wicked  spirits 
and  apparitions  which,  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  Romans,  issued  from  their  graves 
in  the  night,  and  came  to  terrify  the  world. 
As  the  word  larva  signifies  a  mask,  whose 
horrid  and  uncouth  appearance  often  serves 
to  frighten  children,  that  name  hasbeengiveu 
to  the  ghosts  or  spectres  which  superstitiou 
believes  to  hover  around  the  graves  of  the 
dead.  Some  call  them  Lemures.  [Some  de- 
rived the  name  from  the  Etruscan  term  lar, 
which  signifies  a  prince  or  leader,  and  having 
reference  to  the  mischievous  power  exercised 
by  these  larvae.  Mr.  Farmer  urges  the  ety- 
mology of  this  word  to  prove  that  the  hea- 
then demons  were  deified  human  ghosts.] 
Servius  in  Firg.A<ln.  5,  v.  64, 1,  v.  152. 

Lassus  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambic  poet 
born  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about 
500  years  before  Christ,  and  reckoned  among 
the  wise  men  of  Greece  by  some.  He  is 
particularly  known  by  the  answer  he  gave  to 
a  man  who  asked  him  what  could  best  ren- 
der life  pleasant  and  comfortable.''  Expe- 
rience. He  was  acquainted  with  music  Some 
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ii-agaients  of  his  poetry  are  to  be  found  ml 
Athenaeus.     He  wrote  an  ode  upon  the  Cen- 
taurs,  i'.nd   an  hymn   to  Ceres,  without  in 
serving  the  letter  S  in  the  composition.  Alktn. 
10. 

Lateraivus  Plaftus,  a  Roman  consul 
elect  A.  D.  65.  A  conspiracy  with  Piso 
against  the  emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to 
him.  He  was  lefl  to  execution,  where  he  re- 
fused to  confess  the  associates  of  the  conspira- 
cy, and  did  n.  it  even  frown  at  the  executionci 
■who  was  as  guilty  as  himself,  but  when  a  first 
blow  could  not  sever  his  head  from  his  body, 
he  looked  at  the  executioner  and  shaking  his 
head  he  returned  it  to  the  hatchet  with  the 
greatestcomposure  and  it  was  cut  off  [rhis 
name  descended  to  an  ancient  palace  in  Rome, 
and  to  the  buildings  since  erected  it  its  place, 
particularly  a  church  called  St.  John  of  La- 
teran,  which  is  the  principal  see  of  the  pope- 
dom.] 

Laterium,  the  villa  of  Q.  Cicero  at  Arpi- 
num,  near  the  Liris.  Cic.  ad  Altic.  10,  ep.  1, 
el.  4,  ep.  7,  ad  Jr.  3.    ep.  1. —  Phn.  15,  c.   15. 

]jAtiai,is.  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  up- 
on Mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  fes- 
tivals which  were  first  instituted  by  T«rquin 
the  proud  lasted  15  days.  Liv.  21.  [_md. 
Ferite  Latinae.] 

LatIni,  the  inhabitants  of  Latiutn.  [I'irf. 
Latiu^ii.] 

Latinus,  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  king 
of  the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  frnm  him  were 
called  Latini.  He  married  Amata  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  died 
in  his  infancy,  and  t'le  daughter, called  Lavi- 
nia,  was  secretly  promised  in  marriage  by  her 
mother  to  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of 
her  most  powerful  admirers.  The  gods  op 
posed  this  union,  and  the  oracles  declared  that 
Lavinia  must  become  the  wife  of  a  foreign 
prince.  Tho  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy  seem 
ed  favourable  to  this  prediction, and  L&tinus. 
by  offering  his  daughter  to  the  foreign  prince 
and  making  him  his  friend  and  ally,  seemed 
to  have  fullilletl  the  commands  of  the  oracle 
Turnus,  however,  disapproved  of  the  conduct 
of  Latinus  ;  he  claimed  Lavinia  as  his  lawful 
wife,  and  prepared  to  support  his  cause  by 
arms.  ;?]neas  took  up  arms  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  Latium  was  the  seat  of  the  war. 
After  mutual  losses,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
quarrel  should  be  decided  by  the  two  rivals, 
and  Latinus  promised  his  daughter  to  the 
conqueror,  ^neas  obtained  the  victory,  and 
married  Lavinia.  Latinus  soon  after  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law.  [iEne- 
as  never  was  in  Italy  ;  vid.  remarks  under 
the  article  Italia.]  Firg.  JEn.  9,  &c. — Oiid. 
Met  13,  kc.—Fast,  '2,&Lc.—Dumijs.  Hal.  1, 
c.    13.— Liv.  I,  c.   1,  fee. — Justin'.    43,   c.  1. 

A  son  of  Sylvius    ^neas,  surnamed  also 

Sylvius.  He  was  the  5th  king  of  the  Latins, 
and  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  father  to 
Alba  his  successor.  Dionijs.  l,c.  15. — Liv. 
2,  0.  3. 

Latium,  a  country  of  Italy,  near  the  river 
Tiber.    It  was  original! v  verv  circumscribed, 


extending  only  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii,  but 
afterwards  it  comprehended  the  territories  of 
the  V'olsci,   j^qui,  Hernici,  Aus.'nes,  Umbri, 
and  Rutuli.     The  first  inhabitants  were  call- 
eil  ■•ibori^ines,  and  received  the  name  ot  La- 
tini from  Latinus  their  king,      .'\ccording  to 
thers  the  word  is  derived  from  lateo.,  to  con- 
ceal, because  Saturn  concealed  himself  there 
when  flying  the  resentment  of  his  son  Jupiter. 
[Latiutn  was  first  possessed  by  the  Siculi,  who 
were  driven  out  by  the  Pel^sgi  and  Aborigi- 
nes.    The  two  la^t  settled  there  and  gave  the 
country  the  name  of  Latium.   calling   them- 
selves  Latini.      vid.    remarks   under    Italia, 
Pelasgi,  Sicilia.     M.  Gebelin,  in  his  Oi  iental 
Ailegorie.-,  suggests  that  the  primitive  Znf  sig- 
nifies to  conceal,  and  that  teria  also  alludes 
to  the  application  of  the  soil  for  the  conceal* 
inent  of  the  seed  that  was  sown  in  it.     Hence 
he  says  Latium  might  have  signified  the  coun- 
try where  seed  was  sown,  in  contradistinction 
to   that   part    which   was    uncultivated   and 
mountainous      The  most  ancient  limit  ot  La- 
tium to  the  south  was  Circeii.     After  the  Ro- 
mans, however,    had    conquered  the    ^qui, 
Volsci,  and  H.  rnici,  the  Liris  or  GarigUano 
became  its  southern  limit.]     Laurentum  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  La- 
tinus. Lrtvinium  under  iEneas,  and  Alba  un- 
ler   Ascauius.      \yid.   Alba.]     The    Latins, 
though  originally  knowu   only  among  their 
neighbours,  soon  arose  in  consequence  when 
Romulus  had  founded  the  city  of  Rome  ia 
their  coiintry.      Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  38,  1.  8,  v, 
322. — Strab    5. — Dionys.   Hal. — Justin.  20, 
c.  \.— Phil,  in  Romul — Plin.3,  c.  \2.— Ta- 
cit. 4,  Jinn.  5. 

Latmcs,  a  mountain  of  Caria  near  Mile- 
tus. It  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endy- 
mion.  whom  the  IM  oon  regularly  visited  in 
the  dght,  whence  he  is  often  called  Laimius 
Htros  [vid.  Eudymiou.]  [In  the  vicinity  of 
this  mountain  stood  the  city  of  Heraclea, 
commonly  termed  HgtKMin  m  wto  AtTfAov, 
•■  Heraclea  below  or  at  the  foot  of  Latmus." 
The  mountain  gave  to  the  adjacent  bay  the 
name  of  Latmicus  Sinus.]  Mela,  1,  c.  17. — 
Ovid.  Trist.  2.  V.  299.  Art-  Am.  3,  v.  83.— 
Phn.  fj,  c. -Zd.—Strab.   14.— Cic.  1.  7W.  28. 

LATOBRiGi,  [a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  in 
the  vicinity  of  (he  Tuliugi,  Piauraci,  and  Hel- 
vetii,  whose  country  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  about  90  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Lacus 
Brigantinus,  or  Lake  isf  Constance.  If  they 
are  the  nation  called  by  Ptolemy  Latobici, 
they  must  have  changed  their  settlements  be- 
fore that  geographer  wrote,  as  he  includes 
their  territories  in  Pannonia  near  Noricum.] 

Latois,  a  name  of  Diana  as  being  the 
daughter  of  Latona. 

LATOMiiE.    vid.  Lautumia;. 

Latona,  a  daughter  «f  Co^us  the  Titan 
and  Phoebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Sa- 
turn. She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and 
celebrated  for  the  favours  which  shegranted  to 
Jupiter.  Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  hus- 
band's amours,  made  Latona  the  object  of 
her  vengeance,  and  sent  the  serpent  Python  to 
disturb  her  peace  and  persecute  her.  Latona 
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wandered  from  place  to  place  io  the  time  of 
her  pregnancy,  continually  alarmed  for  fear 
of  Python.    She  wa?  driven  from  heaven,  and 
Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refused  to  give  her 
a  place    where  she  might  find  rest  and  bring 
forth.     Neptune,   moved    with    compassion, 
ytruck  with  his  trident,  and  made  immoveable, 
the  island  of  Delos,  which  before  wandered  in 
the  iEgeaii,  and  appeared  sometimes  above 
and  sometimes  below    the  siufaee  of  the  sea. 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came 
to  Delos, where  she  resumed  her  origmal  shape, 
and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and    iJiana,  leaning 
against  a  jialm  tree  or  an  olive.     He   repose 
was  of  short   duration,  Juno  discover-'d   the 
place  of  iier  retrea;,  and  obliged   her   to  fly 
from    Delos.     She  wandered  over  the  great 
esL  part  o'the  world,  and  inCaria,  where  her 
fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insult 
ad  and  ridiculed  by  peasants  of  whom  she  ask 
ed   for  water,  while   they  were    weedi  g  a 
marsh.     Their  refusal  and  insolence  provok- 
ed her,  and  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish 
tlieir  barbarity.     They  were  all  changed  into 
frogs.     She  was  exposed  to  repeated  insults 
by  Niobe,  who  boasted  herself  greater  than 
the  mother  of  Apolloand  Diana,  and  ridiculed 
the  presents  which  the  piety  of  her  neighbours 
had  offered  to  Latona.     [rirf.   Niobe.]     Her 
beauty  proved  fatal  to  the  giant Tityus,  whom 
Apollo  and    Diana  put  to  death.  '  {vid.  Ti- 
tyus.]    At  last,  Latona.  though   persecuted 
and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  Juno,  be- 
came a  powerful  deity,  and  saw  her  children 
receive  divine  honours.      Her  worship  was 
generally  e-tablished  where  her  children  re- 
ceived adoration,  particularly  at  Argos,  Delos, 
&c.  where  she  had  temples.     She  had  an  ora- 
cle in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  decisive 
answers  which  it   gave.     Diod.  5. — Herodot. 
2,c.    135 — Pans.  2  and  3. — Homer.    11.2]. 
Hymn,  in  J]p.  Sc    Dim. — Hesiod.   Thtog. — 
Jjpollod.  3,c.  5  and  \0.—Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  "^160. 
—Hygin.  fab.  140. 

Latofolis,  [a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  The- 
baid,  'letween  Thebes  and  Apolhnopoiis mag- 
na. It  derived  its  Greek  name  from  the  fish 
Latos  there  worshipped.  It  is  now  Jlsna,  a 
term  which  signifies   illustrious.] 

Latous,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  as  son  of 
Latona.     Ovid.  M'^t.  6,  fab.  9. 

Laverna,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  dis- 
honest persons  at  Rome.  She  did  not  only 
preside  over  robbers,  called  from  her  Laver- 
niones,  but  she  protected  such  as  deceived 
others,  or  formed  their  secret  machinations  in 
obscurity  and  silence.  H<=r  worship  was  very 
populur,  and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  was  called  the  gate  of  La- 
verna. She  was  generally  represented  by  a 
head  without  a  bv/dy.  Horat  1,  ep.  16,  v.  60 

— Farro  de  L.  L.  4. A  place  mentioned 

by  Phil.  Sic. 

LaveRiSium,  a  temple  of  Laverna,  near 
Formife.     Cic.  1,  .'lit.  H. 

LavIjvia,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus   and 
Amata.     She   was  betrothed  to  her  relation 
king  Turnus.  but  because  the  oracle  ordered 
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I  her  father  to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince. 
she  was  given  to  .*:neas  after  the  death  of 
Turnus.  [vid.  Latinus.]  At  her  husband's 
death  she  was  left  pregnant,  and  being  fearful 
of  the  tyranny  of  Ascanius  her  son-in-law,  she 
tied  mto  the  woods  where  she  brought  forth  a 
son  called  jEneas  Sylvius.  Diom/s.  Hal.  1. — 
n,g.  ^n.  6  and  l.—Ovid.  Met.'  14,  v.  507. 
—  Lev.  l,c.  1. 

Lavinium,  or  LavInum,  a  town  of  Italy, 
built  by  ^neas,  and  called  by  that  name  in 
honour  of  Lavinia,  the  founder's  wife.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Latium  during  the  reign  of 
.'Eneas.  [It  was  situate  near  the  coast,  on 
the  river  Numicus,  west  of  Ardea.]  P^irg. 
./SSn.  1,  V.  262. — Strab.  5. — Dionys.  Hal,  1. — 
Lir.  1,  c.  2. — Jusliti.  43,  c.  2. 

Laureacum,  [the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet 
on  the  Danube,  to  the  east  of  the  junction  of 
the  ^nus  or  Inn  with  that  river.  It  is  now 
a  small  village  called  Loren-I 

Laurentalia,  certain  festivals  celebrat- 
ed at  Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  on  the 
last  day  of  April  and  the  23d  of  December. 
They  were,  in  process  of  time,  part  of  the 
Saturnalia.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  57. 

Laurentes  agri,  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laurentum.  Tibidl.  2,  el. 
5,  v.  -il. 
Laurentia.  \vid.  Acca.] 
LaurentIni,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium. 
They  received  this  name  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  laurels  which  grew  in  the  country. 
King  Latinus  found  one  of  uncommon  large- 
ness and  beanfy,  when  he  was  going  to  build 
a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  the  tree  was  conse- 
crated to  the  god  and  preserved  with  the 
most  religious  ceremomies.  Virg.  JEn.  1, 
V.  59. 

Laurentubi,  now  Paterna,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Latium  in  the  reign  of  Lati- 
nus. It  is  on  the  sea-coast,  [south-east  of  Os- 
tia.]  [vid.  Laurentini.]  Strab.  5. — Mela, 
2,c.4.—Liv.  1,  c.  l.—Firg.  ^n.  7,  v.  171. 

LACRiow,  a  place  of  Attica,  [near  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium,]  where  were  [silver] 
mines,  from  which  the  Athenians  drew  con- 
siderable revenues, and  with  which  they  built 
their  fleets  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles. 
Thfese  mines  failed  before  the  age  of  Strabo. 
["  One  or  two  of  the  shafts  of  the  ancient  sil- 
ver mines,"  observes  Hobhouse,  "  for  which 
this  mountainous  region  was  so  celebrated, 
have  been  discovered  in  a  small  shrubby 
plain  not  far  from  the  sea  on  the  eastern  coast ; 
and  a  specimen  of  ore,  lately  found,  was 
shown  to  me  at  Athens."  Hobhoust's  Jour- 
nei/,  vol.  I,  p.  343.]— Thucyd.  2.—Paus.  1, 
c.  I.— Strab.  9. 

Lauron,  [a  town  of  Spain,  towards  the 
eastern  limits  of  Baetica.  It  lay  probablytiot 
(ar  from  the  sea,  among  the  Bastitani.  It 
h^s  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  modern 
Liriu,  five  leagues  from  Valentia.  It  was  this 
city  of  which  Sertorius  made  himself  master 
iu  the  face  of  Pompey's  army  ;  and  in  its  vi- 
cinity, at  a  subsequent  period,  Cneius  Pom- 
peius,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  slain  al- 
ter the  battle  of  JMunda.l 
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Laus,  now  Laino,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Lucania.     Strab.Q. 

Laus  Pompeia,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded 
by  a  colony  sent  thither  by  Pomjiey. 

Lausus,  a  son  of  Numitor,  and  brother  of 
Ilia.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  uaole  Amu- 
lius,  who  usurped  his  father's  throne.  Ovtd- 
Fast.  4,  V.  54 

,LautubiijE  or  Latomi^,  [a  name  proper- 
ly denotmg  a  quarry,  and  derived  from  the 
Greek  A«atc,  lapis,  and  ts^vs),  seco.  These 
were  anciently  used  as  gaols  for  criminals. 
Dionysius  had  a  place  of  this  kind  dug  in  a 
rock  near  Syracuse,  where  a  great  number  of 
people  were  shut  up.  vid.  Dionysius.  Cicero 
reproaches  Veries  with  imprisoning  Roman 
citizens  in  Latomije.  Latomia  became  in 
time  a  general  name  for  a  prison,  and  the  pri- 
soners inclosed  in  tiiem  were  called  lalom'irii.^ 
Cic.  Ferr.5,  c,  21.—Liv.  26,  v.  27, 1.32,c.  26. 

Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  famous  for 
his  amours  with  Helb.  utii.  Hero.  ["It  was 
the  custom,  observes  Hobhouse,  for  those 
who  would  cross  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  in- 
cline a  mile  out  of  the  direct  line,  and  those 
making  the  contrary  voyage  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  similar  plan  iti  order  fo 
take  advantage  of  the  current.  Leander, 
therefore,  had  a  perilous  adventure  to  per- 
form, who  swam  at  least  four  miles  to  meet 
Hero,  and  returned  the  same  distance  the 
same  night.  It  is  very  possible,  however, 
to  swim  across  the  Hellespont  without  being 
the  rival  or  having  the  motive  of  Leander 
My  fellow-traveller,  (Lord  Byron,)  was  de 
termined  to  attempt  it."'  It  appears  from 
•what  follows  that  Lord  Byron  failed  in  his 
first  attempt,  owing  to  the  strength  of  tbf 
current,  after  he  and  the  friend  who  acconi 
panied  him  had  been  in  the  water  an  hour, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  cas- 
tles. A  second  attempt  was  more  successful ; 
Lord  Byron  was  in  the  water  one  hour  and 
ten  minutes,  his  companion,  Mr.  Ekenhead. 
five  minutes  less.  Lord  By  ion  represents  the 
current  as  very  strong  and  the  water  cold  ; 
he  states,  however,  that  they  were  not  fa 
tigued, though  a  little  chilled,  and  performeil 
the  feat  with  little  difficulty.  The  strait  be- 
tween the  castles,  Mr.  Ilobhouse  makes  a 
mile  atid  a  quarter,  and  yet  it  took  four  boat- 
men five  minutes  to  pull  tbeoa  from  point  to 
point.  .\11  this  tends  to  throw  a  great  deal 
of -doubt  upon  the  feat  of  Leander,  who 
could  hardly  have  been  a  more  expert  swim- 
mer than  Lord  Byron,  and  who,  besrdes,  had 
a  longer  course  to  pursue.] 

Lebadea,  [a  town  of  Boeotia,  west  of 
CherouEea,  built  on  a  plain  adjacent  to  the 
small  river  Hercyna.  The  inhabitants  at  a 
former  period  occupied  a  town  on  an  adjoin- 
ing eminence,  called  Midaea.  but  an  Athenian, 
named  Lebadus,  persuaded  them  to  build 
another  on  the  plain  which  was  called  after 
his  name.  The  oracle  and  cave  of  Tropho- 
nus  were  near  this  town.  It  is  now  Livadia, 
a  name  which   has  been   extended  to  great 


part  of  the  country  which  answers  to  Gra^cia 
Propria,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus.] 

LEBEDus,or  Lebedos,  [one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Ionia,  north-west  of  Colophon,  on  the 
coast.  It  was  at  first  a  flourishing  city,  but 
ipon  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants to  Ephesus  by  Lysimachus,  it  sank 
greatly  in  importance.  In  the  tiicr  o!  Ho- 
race it  was  deserted  and  in  niini^.J  Sirab.  14. 
— lloral.  I,  ep.  11,  v.  l.—Herodol.  1,  c.  142. 
— Cic.  1.  Div.  33. 

Lech.^dm.  [a  town  and  promontory  of 
Greece,  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  or  Guifoi 
IjCfianto.  It  had  a  temple  of  A^eptane,  in 
which  was  a  bronze  statue  of  that  deity.  Its 
modern  name  is  Pelaga.  The  port  of  Co- 
rinth on  the  opposite  side  is  Cenchrese.] 
Stat.  Theb.  2,  v.   .m.—Liv.  a2,  c.  23, 

[Lectonia.  Ar.cient  traditions,  as  well 
as  physical  oi  servalious,  point  out  the  former 
existence  i,f  llie  land  of  Lectonia,  which 
would  seem  to  have  occupied  a  part  of  the 
space  now  filled  by  the  Grecian  Sea.  An 
earthquake  probably  broke  down  its  founda- 
tions, and  the  whole  was  finally  submerged 
under  the  waves.  Perhaps  this  event  hap- 
pened when  the  sea,  which  was  formerly  ex- 
tended over  the  Scythian  plains,  forced  its 
way  through  tlie  Bosporus,  and  precipitated 
itself  into  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  numerous  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ap- 
pear to  be  the  remains  of  Lectonia,  and  this 
tract  of  land  probably  facilitated  the  passage 
of  the  first  colonists  out  of  Asia  into  our  part 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pallas 
that  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  as  well  as 
the  lake  Aral,  and  several  others,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  extensive  sea,  which  covered  a 
^reat  part  of  the  north  of  Asia.  This  con- 
jecture of  Pallas,  which  was  drawn  from  his 
observations  m  Siberia,  has  been'confirmed  by 
K;aproth's  survey  of  the  country  northward 
of  Mount  Caucasus.  Lastly,  M.  de  Choiseul 
Gouffier  add.»,  that  a  great  part  of  Moldavia, 
\'ollanhia,  and  Bessarabia,  bears  evident 
'races  of  having  been  formed  by  the  sea.  It 
has  often  been  conjectured  that  the  opening 
of  the  Bosporus  was  the  occasion  oi  the  drain- 
ing of  this  ocean  in  the  midst  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  memory  of  this  disruption  of  the 
two  continents  was  preserved  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Greece.  Strabo  {lih,  I,  p.  49),  Pliny 
[Hist.  JV'it.  lib.  2,  c.  90,)  and  DIo Jorus  (lib. 
,),  c.  47,)  have  collected  the  ancient  memo- 
rials which  existed  of  so  striking  a  catastrn- 
iihe.  The  truth  of  the  story,  however,  has 
bGPn  placed  on  more  secure  grounds  by  phy- 
sical observations  on  the  districts  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Bofi'orus.  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Tra» 
vels,  and  particularly  a  Mernoire  by  M.  de 
Choiseul  Gouffier  in  the  Mems.  de  rinsfiiut. 
Royal  de  France,  1815,  in  which  the  author 
has  collected  much  curious  information  on 
this  subject.  It  appears  that  the  catastrophe 
was  produced  by  the  operation  of  volcanoes, 
the  fires  of  which  were  still  burning  in  the 
era  of  the  Argonautic  voyage,  and  enter  into 
the  poetical  descriptions  of  Apoltonius,  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  According  to  the  false 
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Orpheus,  Neptuae  being  angry  with  Jupiter, 
struck  the  land  of  Lectonia  with  his  golden 
trident  and  submerged  it  in  the  sea,  forming 
islands  of  many  ot  its  scattered  fragmeuls. 
There  seems  to  be  some  resemblance  between 
the  name  Lectonia  and  Lycaonia,  but  then  we 
must  refer  the  latter  term  not  lo  a  portion  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  to  the  northern  regions  of 
the  globe.  Thus  we  have  iii  Ovid  {Fas!.  3, 
V.  793.)  the  expression  Lycaonia  Arctoa,  in 
the  same  poet  (Tnst.  32,  v.  2.)  Li/caonia 
sub  axe,  and  in  Claudian  (Cons  Mali.  T/ieod. 
V.  299,)  Lycaonia  aslra.  By  the  northern 
regions  of  the  globe,  howevr,  Italy  and 
Greece  nan  easily  be  meant,  since  they  were 
both  referred  by  the  ancients  to  the  countries 
of  the  north,  vid.  'lediterraneum  Mare  — 
Midler's  Univ.  History.  Fol.  1,  p.  32,  in  nnlis. 
— Ukerl.  Geographv.  der  Griechen  und  R'6- 
nver.  Vol.  1,  p,  MQ.— Hermann,  in  O.ph. 
Arg.  c.  1274.] 

Lectum,  a  promontory  separating  Tro- 
as  froin  if^olia.  [It  formed  also  the  north- 
ern limit,  in  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
of  the  province  of  Asia  as  it  was  termed, 
whi(  h  c.ommemed  near  the  Mcennder  and 
extended  along  the  coast  upwards  to  Lectum. 
It  is  now  cape  Baba.] 

I-EDA,  a  daughter  of  king  Thespius  and 
Eurythemis,  who  married  Tyndaru?,  king  of 
Sparta.  She  was  seen  bathing  in  the  river 
Euro'.as  by  Jupiter,  when  she  was  some  few 
daysadvancpd  in  her  pregnancy,  and  the  god. 
struck  with  hei-  oeauty,  resolved  to  deceive' 
her.  He  persuaded  Venus  to  change  her-elf 
into  an  eagle,  while  he  assumed  the  form  of 
a  swan  ;  aad,  after  this  metamorphosis,  Jupi- 
ter, as  if  fearful  of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of 
the  bird  of  prey,  flpd  through  the  air  into  the 
arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly  sheltered  the 
trembling  swan  from  the  assaults  of  his  supe- 
rior enem) .  The  caresses  with  which  the 
naked  Leda  rec^uved  the  swa'i  enabled  Jupi- 
ter to  avail  himself  of  his  situation,  and  nine 
months  after  this  adventure,  the  vvifeof  T3n 
darus  brought  forth  two  eggs,  of  one  of  which 
sprang  Pollux  and  Hilena,  and  of  the  other. 
Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  [  This  fable  of 
the  eggs  is  explained  under  the  article  Cly- 
temnestra.] The-  two  former  were  deemel 
the  oflT-priug  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others 
claimed  Tyndarus  for  their  father.]  Some 
mythologists  attribute  this  amour  to  Neme- 
sis, and  not  to  Leda  ;  and  they  further 
mention,  that  Le  ta  was  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 
the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis  [vid. 
Helena.  To  reconcile  this  dive'-ity  of  opi 
nious,  others  mnintainthat  Led  i  received  the 
name  of  Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and 
Ilesiod  make  no  mention  of  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  Jupiter  into  a  swan,  whence  some  have 
imagined  that  the  fable  was  unknown  to  these 
two  ancient  poet«  and  probably  invented 
since  their  age.  Apollod.  I,  c.  8,  i.  3,  c.  10. — 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  V.  Xm.—  Heaiod.  17,  v.  55.— 
Hygin.  f.b.  77. — Isocr.  in  Hel — Homtr.  od. 

^  I. — Eurip.  in  Hel. A  famous  dancer  in 

the  age  of  Juvenalii,y.  63. 
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LedjEa,  an  epithet  given   to  Hermione, 

&.C  a.^  related  to  Leda.   Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  328. 

Ledus,  now  Ltz,  a  river  of  Gaul  near  the 
modern  VJontpelier.     Mia,  2,  c.  5. 

\Lv.o\o,ztptimagnnina.,fs.  Roman  military 
colony  in  Spain  among  the  Astures,  north-east 
of  A-turica.     It  is  now  the  modern   Leon.\ 

Legio,  [a  body  of  forces,  of  a  number  of 
which  the  Roman  armies  were  chiefly  com- 
posed. The  term  comes  from  the  Latin  le- 
g^re,  to  choose,  because,  when  Romulus  insti- 
ttUed  this  body  of  troops,  he  chose  a  certain 
number  from  each  tribe  for  that  purpose.  The 
number  of  soldiers  of  which  the  legion  con- 
sisted was  different  atdifferent  times,  butitis 
impossible  to  determi  e  the  precise  time  and 
manner  of  their  alterations.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  the  inslitutor  of  this  corps,  each  le- 
.ion  consisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse. 
These  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  which 
made  so  many  lines  of  battle,  each  body  con- 
sisting of  10  companies.  Under  the  consuls, 
the  legion  in  generaVconsftted  of  4000  or  4200 
foot  and  300  horse.  About  the  year  of  Rome 
112  it  was  composed  of  5000  foot,  which  was 
the  number  of  a  legion  during  Caesar's  wars 
with  the  Gauls;  under  Augustus, each  legion 
consisted  of  6100  foot  and  726  horse.  After 
his  death  they  were  reduced  to  .5000  foot  and 
700  horse.  Under  Tiberius,  the  legion  was 
raised  again  to  6000  foot  and  600  horse.  In 
the  time  of  Septimius  ^everus,the  legion  was 
composed  of  5000  men  :  under  the  fallowing 
emperor,  it  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
under  Augustus.  The  legion  was  genera. ly 
divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  3 
maniples,  and  each  maniple  into  two  centu- 
ries. The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which 
composed  it  were  the  Hastati,  who  were 
\  oung  men,  and  formed  the  first  line,  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  hasta  or  spear  with 
which  they  were  at  first  armed,  the  Princi- 
pes,  who  were  men  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and 
formed  the  second  line,  being  so  called  because 
they  were  originally  the  first  line  ;  and  the 
Triarii,  who  were  old  soldiers  of  approved 
valour,  and  stationed  in  the  third  line.  These 
last  were  also  culled  Pilam  from  th?  Pilum  or 
javelin  which  they  used,  and  the  Hustatt  cixid 
Principes  who  stood  beiore  ihem.  AnCepiiani. 
The  Vditn  or  light-armed  sol  tiers,  who 
fought  in  front,  formed  a  fourth  kind  of  troops. 
In  the  description  of  Caesar's  battle,  however, 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  soldiers  being 
thus  named  and  arranged,  but  only  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  legion?  and  cohorts  which 
Caesar,  generally  drew  up  in  three  lines.  In 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  (ormed  a  body  of 
reserve,  which  !ie  call?  a  fourth  line,  to  oppose 
the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indeed  deter- 
mined the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar  too,  the  bravest  troops  were  generally 
placed  in  front,  contrary  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  an  alteration  which  is  ascribed  to  Ma- 
rius.]  Livy  speaks  often,  aiid  even  eighteen, 
legions  kept  at  Roine.  During  the  consular 
government  it  was  usual  to  levy  and  fit  up 
four  legions,  which  were  divided  between  the 
two  consuls.     This  number  was,  howcvoi 
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offea  iacreaseJ,  as  tiir.e  and  occasioa  requir- 
ed.    Augustus   mainlained  a  standing  army 
of  twenty-three   or  tvvcaty-five  legions,  and 
this  number  was  seldom  diminished.     In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  there  were  25  legions,  [ex 
elusive  of  the  troops   in  Italy,    and  the  force; 
of  the  allies,]  and  the  peace  establishment  of 
Adrian   maintained  no  less  than  30  of  these 
formidable    brigrades.      They    were    distri- 
buted   over    the    Roman   empire,   and  their 
stations    were  settled    and   permanent.     The 
peace  of   Britain   was  protected  by  three   le- 
gions ;  sixteen  were  stationed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two  in  Lower, 
and  three  in  Upper,  Germany  ;  one  in  Nori- 
cum,  one  in  Rhaetia,  three  in  Moesia,  four  in 
Pannonia,  and  twoinDacia.    Eightweresta- 
tioned  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  remain 
ed  in  Syria,   and  two   in  Cappadocia,   while 
the   remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a  single  legion. 
Besides  these,   the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was 
preserved  by  20,000  soldiers,  who,  under  the 
titles  of  city  cohorts  and  of  praetorian  guards, 
watched  over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and 
of  the  capital.     The  legions  were  distinguish- 
ed by   different   appellations,  and   general]}' 
borrowed  their  name  from  the  order  in  which 
they  were  first  raised,  as  prima,  sicunda,  kr- 
/ia,  quaria,  &c.     Besidesthis  distinction,  ano 
ther  more  expressive  was  generally  added,  a 
from  the  name  of  the  emperor  who  embodied 
them,  as  Jlu^usla,  Claud'iana,  Galbiana,  Fla 
via,  Ulpia,  Trajana,  Anloniana,  &,c.  from  the 
provinces  or  quarters   where  they  were  sta- 
tioned, as  Britannica,  Cyreniea,  Gallica,  k.c. 
from  the  provinces  which  had  been  subdued 
by  their  valour,  as  Parthica,  Scylhicd,  Arabi- 
ca,  Africana,  &c.  from  the  names  of  the  dei- 
ties whom  their    generals  particularly  wor- 
shipped,  as    Minervia,    j^pollinaris.    Sic.  or 
from  more  trifling  accidents,  as  Marti.a,   Ful- 
mhia/rir,  Rapaz,  Adjuinx,  &c.     The  chief 
commander  of  the  legion  was  called  legalus, 
lieutenant.     The  standards  borne  by  the  le- 
gions were  various.    In  the  first  ages  of  Rome 
a  wolf  was  the  standard,  in  honour  of  Romu- 
lus ;  after  that  a  hog,  because  that  animal 
was  generally  sacrificed  at  the  conclusioa  of  a 
treaty,  and  therefore  it  indicated  that  war  is 
undertaken  for  the  obtaining  of  peace.     A  mi- 
uotaur  was  sometimes   the  standard,  to  inti- 
mate the  secrecy  with  which  the  general  was 
to  act,   in  commemoration  of  the   labyrinth. 
Sometimes  a  horse  or  a  boar  was  used,  till  the 
age  of  Marius,  who  changed  all  these  for  the 
eagle,  being  a  representation  of  that  bird  in 
silver,  holding  sotnetimesa  thunderbolt  in  its 
claws.     The  Roman  eagle  ever  after  remain- 
ed in  use,   though   Trajan  made  use  of  the 
dragon. 

Lelaps,  a  dog  that  never  failed  to  seize 
and  conquer  whatever  animal  he  was  order- 
ed to  pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by 
Diana,  and  Procris  reconciled  herself  to  her 
husband  by  presenting  him  with  that  valuable 
present.  According  to  some,  Procris  had  re 
ceived  it  from  Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the 
dangerous  wounds  of  which  she  had  cured 
13  r. 


him.     Hygin.  fab.  12d.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  77 1 . 
— Paus.  9,  c.  19. 

Leleges.  [According  to  the  account  given 
by  the  Greek  writers,  the  Carians  originally 
inhabited  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  under  the  name  of  Leleges.  They 
were  so  far  under  the  controul  of  "Minos  king 
of  Crete,  as  to  yield  him,  not  indeed  tribute, 
but  vessels  for  his  fleet.  Afterwards  they  pass- 
ed over  to  the  continent  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Carians.  This  account  is  eviilently  an  er- 
roneous one.  Every  thing  tends  to  make  it 
very  probable  that  the  continent  was  occupied 
before  the  islands  ;  and  the  Carians  them- 
selves, according  to  Herodotus,  contradicted 
the  statement  that  they  were  originally  island- 
ers. The  inhabitants  of  the  cotitinent  then 
were  Carians,  to  whom  the  Leleges,  in  after 
days,  added  themselves  from  the  islands.  Ho- 
mer, in  whose  time  the  remembrance  of  this 
emigration  of  the  Leleges  was  still  quite  re- 
cent, clearly  distinguishes  the  two  people 
from  each  other.  The  Leleges  took  posses- 
sion of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Halicarnas- 
sus,  and  afterwards  spread  themselves  north- 
wards to  the  banks  of  the  Mceander.  Eight  ci- 
ties were  here  founded  by  them,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  which  was  Pedasu.  They  afterwards 
intermingled  with  the  Carians,  and  with  the 
Greek  colonies  which  came  to  this  quarter.. 
They  ceased,  however,  to  be  known  aa  a 
distinct  race  after  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria, 
transferred  the  inhabitants  of  six  of  their  ci- 
ties to  Halicarnassus  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  capital.  Still  they  were  remembered 
among  the  Greeks  for  several  inventions. 
They  were  the  first  who  added  crests  tu 
their  helmets  and  ornaments  to  their  shields. 
They  were  also  the  first  who  gave  the  shield 
its  handle.  Before  their  time,  such  as  bore 
shields  had  no  other  means  of  managing 
them,  but  by  a  piece  of  leather  suspended 
from  the  neck  over  the  left  shoulder.  Some 
pretend  to  derive  their  name  from  Myc,<,  to 
gather,  maintaining  that  they  were  a  wan- 
dering people,  composed  of  various  uncon- 
nected nations.]  Strab.  7  and  8. — Homer.  II. 
21,  V.  85.—Flin.  4,  c.  7,  1.  5,  c.  26.—^^^. 
^n.  S,  V.  725.— Paw5.  3,  c.  1. 

LEi.KGiiis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus, 
because  once  possessed  by  the  Leleges-  Pliyi. 
5,  c.  29. 

Lelex,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a 
colony  to  Megara,  vidiere  he  reigned  about 
200  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  sub- 
jects were  c-alled  from  him   Leleges,  and  the 

place  Lelegeia  mccnta.     Pais.  3,  c.h A 

Greek,  who  was  the  first  kmg  oi  Laconia  in 
Peloponnesus.  His  subjects  were  also  called 
Leleges,  and  the  country  where  he  reigned 
Ltlegia.  Id. 

Lemanis  [Tortus,  or  Lymne,  a  harbour 
of  Britain,  a  little  below  Dover,  where  Caesar 
is  thought  !o  have  landed  on  his  first  expedi- 
tion to  that  island,  having  set  out  from  the 
Portus  Itius  in  Gaul,  a  Uttle  south  of  Calais-I 
Lemanus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the 
AUobrogef .  [This  lake  is  a  most  beautiful 
expanse  of  water  in  the  forjn  of  a  crescen!. 
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the  concave  side  of  which  is  upwards  of  45 
miles  long.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  12 
miles.  It  never  wholly  freezes  over  in  the  se- 
verest winters,  a  ndit  risesabout  lOfeetinsum- 
mer,  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Alp?. 
Besides  the  Rhone,  which  traverses  its  whole 
length,  it  receives  the  waters  of  40  other 
streams.]  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Gt- 
neva.     Lucan-  1,  v.  396. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  be- 
tween Tcnedos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace.  ft 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Lemnius  paier, 
who  fell  there  when  kicked  down  from  hea- 
ven by  Jupiter.  [The  true  reason  why  Lem- 
nos  was  consecrated  to  Vulcan,  was  owing, 
probably,  to  two  volcanoes  which  were  here, 
continually  casting  forth  flames,  and  which 
were  considered  as  the  forges  of  that  god. 
(rirf.  Moschylus.)  No  vestiges  of  these  vol- 
canoes now  remain,  but  Sonnini  thinks  it 
probable  that  interior  fires  are  still  burning 
there  ;  for  he  met  with  a  spring  of  hot  wa- 
ter, which  had  been  brought  to  supply  baths, 
and  with  another  of  aluminous  water.  Lem 
nos  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for 
the  succour  it  afforded  the  Argonauts,  of 
which  Apollonius  Rhodius  has  given  us  a 
particular  account.  The  priests  of  Lemnos 
were  reckoned  famous  for  the  cure  of  wounds, 
ou  which  account  Philoctetes  was  left  there 
when  wounded  in  the  foot  by  one  of  the  ar- 
rows of  Hercules.  The  efRcacy  of  their  skill 
depended,  it  is  said,  upon  the  quality  of  a  spe- 
cies of  red  earth,  found  in  the  island,  called 
Lemnian  earth.  This,  the  ancients  thought  a 
sovereign  remedy  against  poisons  and  the 
bites  of  serpents,  but  is  now  held  in  little  or 
no  esteem  in  Europe.  It  is  called  terra  si- 
gillala,  because  it  is  sealed  before  it  is  vended. 
The  Turks,  and  the  modern  Greeks,  still, 
however,  hold  it  in  high  estimation,  and  the 
cups  out  of  which  the  Grand  Seignior  drinks, 
are  made  of  this  red  earth.]  It  was  cele- 
biated  for  two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the 
Lemnian  women  murdering  their  husbands, 
[vid.  Hipsipyle,]  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or 
Pelasgi,  in  killing  all  the  children  they  had 
had  by  some  Athenian  women  whom  they 
had  carried  away  to  become  their  wives 
These  two  acts  of  cruelty  have  given  rise  to 
the  proverb  o{ Lemnian  actions,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  all  barbarous  and  inhuman  deeds 
The  first  inh<bitants  of  Lemnos  were  the 
Pelasgi,  or  rather  the  Thracians,  who  were 
murdered  by  their  wives.  After  them  came 
the  children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by  the 
Argonauts,  whose  descendants  were  at  last 
expelled  by  the  Pelasgi,  about  1100  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  1 12 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  says,  that  it  is  often  shadowed  by  Mount 
Athosj  though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles. 
[The  more  correct  statement  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Athos.]  It  has  been  called 
Hipsipyle,  from  queen  Hipsipyle.  Lemnos  is 
also  celebrated  for  a  labyrinth,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of 
Crete  and  Egypt.  Some  remains  of  it  were 
?tiU  visible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  island 
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of  Lemnos,  now  called  S/a/imene,  was  reduc- 
ed under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades, 
and  the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  if,  oblig- 
cd  to  emigrate.  Firg.  JEn.  8,  v.  434.— ifo- 
mer.  II.  1,  v.  593.— C.  Ktp.  in  Mill.—Sirab. 
1,  2,  and  7 — Herodot.  6,  c.  \  40.— Mela,  2,  c. 
7  —J polled.  1,  nrg.—Flac.  2,  v.  IH.—Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  3.  v.  612.— Slat.  3,  Theb.  274. 

LemovIcks,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Limou- 
sin 8f  Limoges.     Cces.  G.  7,  G.  4. 

Lemures,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The 
ancients  supposed  that  the  souls,  after  death, 
wandered  all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed 
the  peace  of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits 
were  called  Lares  familiares,  and  the  evil 
ones  were  known  by  the  name  of  Larvce,  or 
Lemures.  They  terrified  the  good,  and  con- 
tinually haunted  the  wicked  and  impious ;  and 
the  Romans  had  the  superstition  to  celebrate 
festivals  in  their  honour,  called  Lemuria,  or 
Lemuralia,ia  the  month  of  May.  They  were 
first  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
manes  of  his  brother  Remus,  from  whom  they 
were  called  Remuria,  and  by  corruption,  Le- 
muria. These  solemnities  continued  three 
nights,  during  which  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  shut,  and  marriages  prohibited.  Jt  was 
usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  beans  on 
the  graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to  burn  them, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insupportable 
to  them.  They  also  muttered  magical  words, 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drums,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  would  depart,  and  no 
longer  come  to  terrify  their  relations  upoa 
earth.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  421,  Slc.—Horal.  2, 
ep.  2,  V.  209.— Pemw5  5,  v.  185. 

Lemuria  and  LemOralia.    vid.  Lemures. 

LenjECs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
xhvof,  a  ivine-press.  There  was  a  festival 
called  Lenaa,  celebrated  in  his  honour,  in 
which  the  ceremo.dcs  observed  at  the  other 
festivals  of  the  god  chiefly  prevailed.  There 
were,  besides,  poetical  contentions,  &c.  Paus. 
—  Virg.  G.  2,  V.  4,  ^n.  4,  v.  201.— Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  14. A  learned  grammarian,  or- 
dered by  Pompey  to  translate  into  Latin  some 
of  the  physical  manuscripts  of  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus. 

Lentulus,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome, 
which  produced  many  great  men  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  most  illustrious  were  L. 
Corn.  Lentulus,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  427,  who 
dispersed  .some  robbers  who  infested  Umbria. 
Corn.  Lentulus,  surnamed  Sura.  He  join- 
ed in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  assisted  ia 
corrupting  the  AUobroges.  He  was  convict- 
ed in  full  senate  by  Cicero,  and  put  in  prison 

and  afterwards  executed. A  consul  who 

triumphed  over  the  Samnites. Cn.  Len- 
tulus, surnamed  GcEtulicus,  was  made  consul, 
\.,  D.  26,  and  was,  some  time  after,  put  to 
death  by  Tiberius,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
great  popularity.  He  wrote  an  history,  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius,  and  attempted  also  poe- 
try.  P.  Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Brutus, men- 
tioned by  Cicero  {de  Orat.  1,  c.  48)  as  a  great 

and  consummate  statesman. Besides  these, 

there  are  a  few  others,  whose  name  is  only 
mentioned  in  history,  and  whose  life  was  net 
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marketl  by  any  uncommon  event.      The  con 
sulship  was  in  the  family  of  the  Lentuliin  the 
years  of  Rome  427,  479,  517,  518,  553,  555, 
598,  &c.      Tacit,  .^nn. — Liv. — Flor. — Plin. 
—Plut. — Eidrop. 

Leo,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished 
350  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  phi 
losophical  and  political  talents  endeared  him 
to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sen', 
upon  every  importantoccasion  as  ambassador 
to  Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip  king^  of 
Macedonia.  This  monarch,  well  acquaintc) 
with  the  abilities  of  Leo,  was  sensible  that  his 
views  and  claims  fo  Byzantium  would  never 
succeed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance 
of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A 
letter  was  forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn 
promises  of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king 
of  Macedonia  for  money.  This  was  no  sooner 
known  than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the 
house  of  Leo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid 
their  fury,  and  without  attempting  his  justifi- 
cation, strangled  himself.  He  had  written 
some  treatises  upon  physic,  and  also  the  histo- 
ry of  bis  country  and  the  wars  of  Philip,  in 
seven  books,  which   have   been    lost.     Plnl. 

An  emperor  of  the   east,  surnamed  the 

Thracian.  He  reigned  17  years,  and  died  A. 
r>.  474,  being  succeeded  by  Leo  the  Second 
for  10  months,  and  afterwards  byZeno, 

Leocorion,  a  monument  and  temple 
erected  by  the  Athenians  to  Pasithea,  The- 
ope,  and  Eubule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  im- 
molated themselves  when  an  oracle  had  or- 
dered that,  to  stop  the  raging  pestilence,  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  citizens  must  be  shed. 
.mian.  12,  c,  28.— CicA",  D.  3,  c,  19, 

Leonatus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals. 
His  father's  name  was  Eunus.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  Alexander's  conquest  of 
Asia,  and  once  saved  the  king's  life  in  a  dan- 
gerous battle.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
at  the  general  division  of  the  provinces,  he 
received  for  his  portion  that  part  of  Phrygia 
which  borders  on  the  Hellespont.  He  was 
empowered  by  Perdiccas  to  assist  Eumenes 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  province  of 
Cappadocia,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexander, 
he  was  ambitious  of  power  and  dominion.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and 
secretly  communicated  to  Eumenes  the  dif- 
ferent plans  he  meant  to  pursue  to  execute 
his  designs.  He  passed  from  Asia  into  Eu- 
rope to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  was  killed  in  a  battle  which  was 
fought  soon  after  his  arrival.  Historians 
have  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  luxury 
of  Leonatus,  that  he  employed  a- number  of 
camels  to  procure  some  earth  from  Egypt 
to  wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  seemed 
better  calculated  for  that  purpose.  Plut.  in 
Alex.— Curl.  3,  c.  12, 1.  6,  c.  Q.—Jmtin.  13, 
c.  2. — Diod.  18.— C.  Nep.  in  Eum. 

Leonidas,  a  celebrated  king  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  of  the  family  of  the  EuristhcnidiE,  sent 
by  his  countrymen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  who  had  invaded  Oreecewith  about 


five  millions  of  souls.     [A  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  Grecian  forces  previous  to  the 
battle  will  be  found  under  the  article   Ther- 
mopylffi.]      He   was  offered  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  by  the  enemy,  if  he  would   not   op- 
pose his  views ;  but  Leonidas  heard  the   pro- 
posal with  indignation, and  observed,  that  he 
preferred  death  for  his  country  to  an  unjust 
though   extensive   dominion  over  it.     Before 
the   engagement,  Leonidas  exhorted   his  sol- 
diers, and  told  them  all   to  dine    heartily,  as 
they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of  Pluto.   The 
battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylas,  and  the  300 
Spartans,  who  had  resolved  not  to  abandoa 
the  scene  of  action,  withstood  the  enemy  with 
such  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire^ 
wearied  and  conquered,  during  three  succes- 
sive  diiys,  till  Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Per- 
sians by  a  secret  path    up  the    mountains, 
whence  they  suddenly  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
the   Spartans,  and  crushed   them  to  pieces. 
[Two  of  the  300  Spartans,  are  said  by  He- 
rodotus, to  have  been  afflicted  with  a  violent 
disorder  of  the  eyes,  and  with  the  permission 
of  Leonidas  to  have  left  the   camp  previous 
to  the  day  of  the  battle  and  remained  at  Alpe- 
nus.     One  of  them,  Eurytus,  having  heard 
of  the  circuit  made  by  the  Persians,  called  for 
his   arms,    met   the   enemy    and   was    slain . 
The  other  one,  Aristodemes,  pusillanimously 
staid  where   he  was,  and  after  the  battle  re- 
turned to    Sparta.     Some  assert  that  he  was 
sent  on  business  from  the  army,  and  might, 
if  he  had  pleased,  have  been  present  at  the 
battle  ;  but  that  he  saved  himself  by  linger- 
ing by  the  way.     They  add,  that  his  com- 
panion, employed  on  the  same   business,  re- 
turned to  the  battle  and  there  fell,     Aristo- 
demes, on  his  return,  was  branded  with  infa- 
my ;  no  one  would  speak  with   him,  no  one 
would  supply  him  with  fire,  and  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  trembler  (oTgc^-ac)  was  an- 
nexed to  his  name  ;  but  he  afterwards  at  the 
battle   of  Plataja    effectually  atoned   for  his 
conduct,]      This   celebrated   battle,   which 
happened   480   years    before   the   Christian 
era,  taught  the  Greeks  to  despise  the  number 
of  the  Persians,  and  to  rely  upon  their  own 
strength  and  intrepidity.       Temples    were 
raised  to  the  fallen  hero,  and  festivals,  called 
Leonidea,  yearly  celebrated    at  Sparta,  in 
which  free-born  youths  contended,     [A  Lion 
of  stone  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae  in  honour  of  Leoni- 
das.    Two  epigrams  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  the   Greek  Anthology.     The  bones 
of  Leonidas  were  carried  back  to  Sparta  by 
Pausanias,  forty  years  after  his  death.    These 
were   placed  in  a    monument    opposite  the 
theatre :    every  year  they  pronounced  in  this 
place  a  funeral  oration,  and  celebrated  games 
at  which  the  Spartans  only  were  suffered  to 
contend.]     Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the 
battle  from   Lacedaemon,  gave  no  other  in- 
junction to  his  wife,  but,  after  his  death,  to 
marry  a  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  raise 
from  her  children  deserving  of  the  name  and 
greatness  of  her  first  husband.     Herodof.  7 , 
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c.  120,  &c. — C.  Mep.in  Them.— Justin.  2. — 
Val.  Max.  1, C  6. — Paus.  3,  c.  4 — Plut.  in 

Lye.   k    Cleom. A   kiri^   of  Sparta  after 

Aaeus  U.  2;)7  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
driven  fiom  his  kingdom  by  Cleombrotu?, 
iiis  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re-established. 
Leontium  and  LeontIni,  [a  town  of  Si- 
cily, called  also  Xuthia.  It  was  sitaate  about 
five  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  to  thp  south  of 
Catana  between  two  small  streams,  the  Lissuj 
and  Terias.  The  town  was  built  at  the  same 
time  with  Catana,  by  the  Chalcidians  from 
JJoeotia,  under  the  conduct  of  Theocles  an 
Athenian,  in  the  year  of  the  13th  Olympiad. 
The  adjacent  territorj' was  so  fruitful,  that  it 
is  said  to  have  yielded  crops  of  corn  an  hun- 
dred fold,  and  Cicero  calls  it  thegrand  maga- 
zine of  Sicily.  Its  wines  v/ere  the  most  de- 
licious of  the  whole  island,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants perverted  the  benefit  into  an  occasion 
for  intemperance,  so  that  it  became  a  prover- 
bial saying,  "  the  people  of  Leontini  are  al- 
ways at  their  cups."  This  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  famous  Gorgias.  Its  quarrel  with  Sy- 
racuse led  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of 
t,he  Athenians,  whose  aid  the  people  of  Leon 
tini  had  implored.  The  city  afterwards  fell 
under  the  Syracusan  power.  The  adjacent 
country  was  called  Lajstrygonii  Campi,  and 
was,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lcestrygones.]  B.  C.  427.  Thu 
ryd.  6.—Polub.  l.—Ovid.  Fad.  4,  v.  467.— 
iial.  14,  V.  126.— Cic.  in  Ferr-  5. 

Leontium,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of 
Athens,  who  studied  philosophy  under  Epi 
ourus,  and  became  one  of  the  most  renowned 
pupils.  She  prostituted  herself  to  the  philo- 
sopher's scholars,  and  even  to  Epicurus  him 
self,  if  we  believe  the  reports  which  were 
raised  by  some  of  his  enemies,  (vid.  Epi- 
curus.) [This  appears  to  have  been  all  b 
vile  slander  ;  whatever  might  be  the  case  af- 
terwards, there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  during  the  life  of  Epicurus  his  garden 
was  rather  a  school  of  temperance  than  a 
scene  of  riot  and  debauchery.]  Metrodorus 
shared  her  favours,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son, 
to  whom  Epicurus  was  so  partial,  that  he  re- 
commended him  to  his  executors  on  his  dying 
bed.  Leontium  not  only  professed  herself  a 
•warm  admirer  and  follower  of  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  but  she  even  wrote  a  book  in 
support  of  them  against  Theophrastus.  This 
book  was  valuable,  if  we  believe  the  testimo- 
ny and  criticism  of  Cicero,  who  praised  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  tru- 
ly Attic  turn  of  the  expressions.  Leontiun 
had  also  a  daughter  called  Danae,  who  mar- 
ried Sophron.     Cic.  de  J^at.  D.  1,  c.  33. 

LKosTHfiNES,  an  Athenian  general  who, 
after  Alexander's  death,  drove  Antipater  to 
'I'hessaly,  where  he  besieged  him  in  the  town 
of  Lamia.  The  success  which  for  a  while  at- 
tended his  arms  was  soon  changed  by  a  fatal 
blow  which  he  received  from  a  stone  thrown 
by  the  besieged,  B.  C.  323.  The  death  of  Le- 
osthenes  was  followed  by  a  total  defeat  of  the 
Athenian  forces.  The  funeral  oration  over 
his  body  was  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hv- 
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perides,  in  the  absence  of  Demosthenes,  who 
had  been  lately  banished  for  taking  a  bribe 
from  Ilarpalus.  [?7rf.  Lamiacum.]  Diod. 
17  and  18.— 5Vra6.  9. 

LeotychIdes,  a  king  of  Sparia,  son  of 
Menares,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidaj.  He 
was  setover  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  by  his  cou- 
rage and  valour  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian 
war  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said 
that  he  cheered  the  spirits  of  his  fellow-sol- 
diers at  Mycale,  who  were  anxious  for  their 
countrymen  in  Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  at  Platjea,  in  which 
the  barbarians  had  been  defeated.  This  suc- 
ceeded, and  though  the  information  was  false, 
yet  a  battle  was  fought  at  Plataea,  in  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory  the  same  day  that 
the  Persian  fleet  was  destroyed  at  IVIycale. 
Leotychitles  was  accused  of  a  capital  crime  by 
the  r.phori,  and,  to  avoid  the  punishment 
which  his  guilt  seemed  to  deserve,  he  fled  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea,  Where  he 
perished,  B.  C.  4P9,  after  a  reign  of  22  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Archida- 

mus.     Paus.  3,  c.  7  and  8. — Diod.  11. A 

son  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  by  Timrea.  The 
legitimacy  of  his  birth  was  disputed  by  some, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  the 
fon  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  prevented  from 
cending  the  throne  of  Sparia  by  Lysander, 
though  Agis  had  declared  him  upon  his  death- 
bed his  lawful  son  and  heir,  and  Agesilaus 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  C.  JVep.  in  .,'iges. 
—Plul.—Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

Lefida  Domitia,  a  daughter  of  Drusus 
and  Antonia,  great  niece  to  Augustus,  and 
aunt  to  the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described 
by  Tacitus  as  a  common  prostitute,  infamous 
n  her  manners,  violent  in  her  temper,  and  yet 
celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She  was  put  to 
leath  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrippina,  Nero's 
mother.     Tacit. 

Lepidus  M.  jEmilitjs,  a  Roman,  cele- 
brated as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with 
Augustus  and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  and  like  the  rest  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  was  remarkable  for  his  ambition, 
to  which  was  added  a  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  a  great  deficiency  of  military  abilities. 
He  was  sent  against  Caesar's  murderers,  and 
some  time  after,  he  leagued  with  M.  Antony, 
who  had  gained  the  heart  of  his  soldiers  by  ar- 
tifice, and  that  of  their  commander  by  his  ad- 
dress. When  his  influence  and  power  among 
the  soldiers  had  made  him  one  of  the  trium- 
virs, he  showed  his  cruelty,  like  his  colleagues, 
by  his  proscriptions,  and  even  suffered  his  own 
brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dagger  of  the 
triumvirate.  He  received  Africa  as  his  por- 
tion in  the  division  of  the  empire.  [In  divid- 
the  Roman  world  between  the  members 
of  the  triumvirate,  Lepidus  was  allowed  a 
place  principally  by  way  of  a  connecting 
link  between  the  other  two.  After  he  had 
received  Africa  as  his  share,  he  brought  a  large 
force  to  Sicily  to  aid  Augustus  in  the  war 
with  Sextus  Pompey,  and  shared  in  the  vic- 
tory obtained  against  that  commander.  The 
confidence  he   felt  in  being  at  the  head  of  u 
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large  army  induced  him  to  treat  his  colleague 
with  haughtiness  and  neglect,  but  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  himself  deserted  by  all  his 
troops,  who  joined  Augustus.  Me  now  sup- 
plicated his  life  of  his  rival,  which  being  grant- 
ed hi;n,  he  retired  into  a  kind  of  exile  at  Cir- 
ceii,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  day?  m 
obscurity.]  Appian. — Plul.  in  Aug. — Flor. 
4,  c.  6  and  7. A  son  of  Julia,  (he  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.  He  was  intended  by 
Caius  as  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire 
He  committed  adultery  with  Agrippina  whe  ■ 
young.     Dion.  59. 

Lepontii,  [a  people  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
source  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  south  of  that 
river.  The  Lepontine  Alps  separated  Italy 
from  the  Helvetii.]     Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

Leptiivf.s,  a  son  of  Hermocrates  of  Syra- 
cuse, brother  to  Dionysius.  He  was  sent  by 
his  brother  against '  he  Carthaginians,  and  ex- 
perienced so  much  success,  that  he  sunk  fifty 
of  their  ships.  He  was  afterwards  defeated 
by  Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysius.  He 
always  continued  a  faithful  friend  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  brother,  though  naturally  an 
avowed  enemy  to  tyranny  and  oppression. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  tue  Carthf>gi- 

nians.      Diod.    15. A    famous   orator    at 

Athens,  who  endeavoured  to  free  the  people 
from  oppressive  taxes.  He  was  opposed  by 
Demosthenes. 

Leptis,  [the  name  of  two  cities  in  Africa, 
distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  Magna  and 
Parva.  The  first  was  situate  towards  the 
great  Syrtis,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  district  of  Tripolis.  It  is  now  Ltbida. 
The  latter  was  in  the  district  of  Byzacium. 
or  Emporiaj,  about  ly  miles  below  Hadrume- 
tum,  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  Lempta.  It 
paid  a  talent  a  day  to  the  Carthaginians  as 
tribute,  virf.  Emporiffi.  The  Phcenirians.  ae- 
cordingto  SalUist,  were  its  founders  ]  Lucan. 
2,  v.  25\.—Plin.  5,  c.  19 — SalluU.  in  Jug. 
ll.—Mela,  1,  c.  Q.—Slrab.  3,  v.  256.—C(bs. 
C.  2,  c.  38 — Cic.  5.  rerr.  59. 

Leria,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  [one 
of  the  Sporades,]  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  about 
18  miles  in  circumference,  peopled  by  a  M'- 
lesian  colony.  Its  inhabitants  were  very  dis- 
honest.    Strab.  \0.—Htrndot.  5,  c.  125. 

LerIna  or  Planasia,  a  small  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  [on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  south  of  Nicffia.  It  was  c;ilieu 
also  Lero,  and  is  now  St.  Marguerite  Stra 
bo  gives  it  the  name  of  Planasia,  from  its 
shape.]      Tacit.  Ann.  \,c.^. 

Lerna,  a  country  ot  Argolis,  celebrated 
for  a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to 
the  poets,  the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of 
their  murdered  husbands.  It  was  there  also 
that  Hercules  killed  the  famous  hydra.  (The 
marsh,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  formed 
by  the  rivers  Phryxus  and  Erasinus.  It  is 
now  called  Molini.  vid.  Hydra,  where  an 
explanatien  is  given  of  the  fable  respecting 
Hercules.]  Firg.  Mn.  6,  v.  803,  1.  12,  v. 
5\1.— Strab.  Q.—Mela,  2,  c.  i.—Ovid.  Met. 
1,  V.  591.— Lucret.  5.— Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  638. 
—Apollod.  %  c  15. There  was  a  festival, 


called  Lerncea.  celebrated  there  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  Proserpine,  and  Ceres.  The  Ar- 
gives  used  to  carry  fire  to  this  solemnity  from 
a  temple  upon  Mount  Crathis,  dedicated  to 
Diana.     Pans. 

Lero,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
called  also  Lerina. 
Leros.     vid.  Leria. 

Lesbos,   [now   Metelin,   an   island  of  the 
.'E2;eao,  lying   off  the  coast   of  Mysia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium.     It  was 
first  settled  by  a  body  of  Pelasgi,  who,  under 
the  conduct   of  Xanthus    their   king,  Having 
been  driven  from  Argos,   passed  from    Lycia 
nto   this   island,   called  Issa,    and    named  by 
them  Pelasgia.     Seven  generations  after  this, 
and  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  deluge   of 
Deucalion,    Macareus    passed    from    Attica, 
then  denominated  Ionia,  with  a  colony  to  this 
island.     From   him  it  received   the    name  of 
Macarea.     Lesbus,  an  jEolian,  joined  himself 
to  this  colony,  married  the   daughter  of  Ma- 
careus, wlio  was  called  Methymne,  and  gave 
his  own  name  to  the  island  after  the  death  of 
Macareus.     The  elder  daughter  of  Macareus 
was  named  Mitylene  ;   her  name  was  given 
to  the  capital  of  the  whole   island.     This  is 
said  to  have   taken  place  two  generations  be- 
fore the  Trojan   war.      Homer  speaks   of  the 
island   under  the   name  of  Lesbu^,   as    being 
well    inhabited.     Otlier,   and    i  erbaps   more 
accurate  accounts,  make  the  iEolians  to  have 
led  colonies  into  the  island  for  the  first  time, 
130  years  after  the   Trojan  war.     Herodotus 
makes  five   iEolian  cities   in    Lesbos.     Pliny 
mentions  other   name?,    besides   those  given 
above  ;  which  seem,  however,  to  huve  been 
merely   general  appeliations,  denoting  some 
circ'imstauce  or  feature  in  the  island,  as  Hi- 
mfrte,  the  wished-lor,  Lusia,  the  woody,  &c.] 
Lesbos  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but 
hey  were  afterwards  subjecte.i  to  the  neigh- 
bouring: powers.  The  wine  which  it  produced 
was  greatly  esteemed   by    the    ancients,   and 
<till  is  in  the  same  repute  amongthe  moderns. 
The   Lesbians   were  celebrated    among  the 
ucients  for  their  skill    in    music,   and   their 
women    for   their  beauty  ;    but   the  general 
character  of  the  people  was  so  debauched  and 
lissipated,  that   ihe   epithet  of  Lesbian   was 
ften  used  to  signify  debauchery  and  extrava- 
gance.    Lesbo?  has  given  birth  to  many  illus- 
trious persons,  such  as  Anon,  Terpander,  &c. 
The  best  verses   were   by   way   of  eminence 
often    called    Lesboum  carmen,  from    Alcacus 
and  Sappho,  u  ho  distinguished  themselves  for 
their   poetical   compositions,  and    were    also 
natives  of  the  place.     [The    ancients   fabled 
that  the  head  and  lyre  of  Orpheus,  after  hav- 
ing descended  the  Hebru-,  floated  to  the  shores 
of  Lesbos,  where  the   former  was  buried  and 
the    latter  hung  up  in  the  temple   of  Apollo. 
Hence  they  accounted  for  the  musical  talent 
of   the    Lesbians.]       Diod.   5.— Strab.    13.— 
rirg.  G.  2,  V,  90.— Herat.   1,  ep.  \\.~Hero- 
dol  1,  c.  160. 

Lesbtjs  or   Lesbos,    a  son   of  Lapithas, 
2;randson  of  /Eolus,  who  married  Methymna, 
daughter  of  Macareus.      He  succeeded   his 
421 
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father-in-law,  and  gave  name  lo  the  island 
over  wliich  he  reigned. 

Lesches,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who 
flouii.-hed  B.  C.  600.  SoQie  sup[)ose  him  to 
be  the  author  of  the  little  lliad,of  which  only  a 
lew  verges  remain  quoted  hj'  Pans.  10,  c.  2"). 

IjKTHE,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose 
waters  ihe  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they 
had  heen  coufiued  fcr  a  certain  S()ace  of  time 
in  Tart.-irus.  It  had  the  jjower  of  making 
them  forget  whatever  they  l<ad  done,  seen,  or 
heard  before,  as  the  name  imi>lies,  /hS-ji,  obli- 
vion. [•'  Divers  canals,"  observes  D'An 
ville,  '•  derived  from  the  i\ile,  and  separating 
Memphis  from  the  ajicient  sepulchres  and 
pyrau.ids,  furnislied  the  Greeks  with  the 
idea  of  their  infernal  rivers,  Acheron,  Cocy- 
lus.  and  IjCthe."] [There  was  another  ri- 
ver f  the  same  name  in  Spain.  Its  true  name 
however,  was  the  Limius,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, or,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Limia.  Stra 
bosty'esit  the  Belion,  It  was  in  the  terri 
tory  of  the  Calliaci.  a  little  below  the  Minius 
Its  name  Lethe,  (or,  as  it  should  be  rather 
termed  6  txc  Anfin;,  the  nver  of  forgetfulness,) 
was  given  fo  it  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Celtaj  and  Turduiii,  who  had  gone  on  an  ex- 
pedition with  united  forces,  losing  here  their 
common  commander,  becoming  disunited,  for 
getting  the  object  of  their  expedition,  and  re- 
turning to  their  respective  homes.  There 
was  so  much  superstitious  dread  attached  to 
this  stream,  that  Brutus,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Calliaci,  could  with  great  difficulty 

induce   his  soldiers  to  cross.] Another    in 

Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  drank  by  those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonias.  Lu- 
can.  9,  v.  355. —  Ovid.  Trial.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47. — 
Virg.  G.  4,  V.  545.  ^n.  6,  v.  714.— //aZ.  I, 
V.  235, 1.  10,  V.  555.— Paws.  9,  c.39.—Horxt. 
4,  od.  7,  V.  27. 

Levajva,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  actiou  oi  the  person  who  took  up 
from  the  ground  a  newly  born  child,  after  it 
had  been  placed  there  by  the  midwife.  This 
was  generall)'  done  by  the  father,  and  so  re- 
ligiously observed  was  this  ceremony,  that 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  could  be  disputed 
without  it. 

Leuca,  [a  town  of  Italy,  in  Messapia,  near 
the  lapygian  promontory.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Salentiui.  The  modern  name 
Leuca  has  been  communicated  to  the  pro- 
moiitory.] 

[Leucje,  a  town  of  Ionia,  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Herraus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Smyr 
naeus  Sinus.  It  was  situate  on  a  promontory 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  anciently  an 
island.  Near  this  place  Andronicus,  the  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  of  Pergamus,  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Roman  consul  Crassus.] 

Leiscas  or  Leucadia.  an  island  of  the  Io- 
nian Sea,  now  called  St.  Mnura,  near  the  coast 
of  Ei>irus.  famous  for  a  promontory  called 
Lturuie,  Lcucas,  or  Leucates,  where  despond- 
ing lovers  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Sappho  had  recourse  to  this  leap  to  free  her- 
self from  the  violent  passion  which  she  enter- 
tained for  Phaon.     [  Whether  she  perished  or 


not,  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  from  any 
thing  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  ancient 
authors.  JVIcnander,  in  one  of  his  fragments, 
-tales  that  Sappho  was  the  first  who  resorted 
lo  this  strange  expedient.  Strabo,  however, 
makes  C-  phalus  fo  have  been  the  first.  In  a 
1  'ter  age,  Artemisia  threw  herself  from  the 
promontory  and  perished.  Strabo  stales  a 
curious  custom  which  prevailed  in  a  remote 
period  of  casting  down  a  criminal  from  this  pre- 
cipice every  year,  and  adds,  that  in  order  fo 
bre;.k  his  fall,  they  attached  to  him  birds  of 
ai'  kinds.  If  he  reached  the  water  alive  he 
was  picked  up  by  boats  stationed  there,  and 
allowed  to  depart  from  the  territories  of  Leu- 
cadia. This,  he  says,  was  done  during  a  sa- 
crifice to  Apollo, in ordertopropitiatethegod. 
Apollo  had  a  temple  on  the  promontory, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Leucadiiis.  Ac- 
cording to  Servins,  the  temple  was  founded 
by  Phaon.  The  island  was  formerly  joined 
lo  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  600 
paces  broad.  This  isthmus  was  cut  through, 
according  to  Strabo.  by  a  colony  of  Corinthi- 
ans in  the  time  of  Cypselus.  The  island  of 
Leucadia  takes  its  name,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  from  the  promontory  Leucate, 
which  was  so  called  from  xtvx.oc,  wfiile.  Mr. 
Gell  describes  it  as  a  while  and  perpendicular 
cliff  oi  considerable  elevation,  and  has  given  a 
beautiful  representation  of  it  in  his  work  on 
the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Ithaca.  Some 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  still  remain.] 
Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  v.  l7l — Strab.  6,  kc.~ 
Ilal.  15,  V.  302.— Firg.  JEn.  3,  v,  274,  I.  8, 
v.  677. A  town  of  Phoenicia. 

Ledcate,  vid.  Leuca?. 

Leuce,  [an  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea, near 
the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  the  same  with  the  westernmost 
extremity  of  the  Dromos  Achillis,  which  was 
formed  into  an  island  by  a  small  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  lay  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes :  now  named  Tenlra.  It  derived  its 
name  from  its  white  sandy  shores.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  he- 
roes were  placed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
where  they  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and 
reaped  the  repose  to  which  their  benevolence 
to  mankind,  and  their  exploits  during  life, 
seemed  to  entitle  them-  From  that  circum- 
stance it  has  often  been  called  the  island  of 
the  blessed,  &c.  According  to  some  accounts 
Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nuptials  with 
Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared  the 
pleasures  of  the  place  with  the  manes  of  Ajax, 
&c.  Strab.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  1  .—.■Immian.  22. 
— Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  773. 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Maese.  Their  capital  is  now 
called  Toul.  Cces.  B.  G.  1,  c  40. Moun- 
tains on  the  west  of  Crete,  appearing  at  a  dis- 
tance like  ivhile  clouds,  whence  the  name. 

Leucippos,  a  celebrated  philosopher  [of 
Elea,]  about  428  years  before  Christ,  disci- 
ple to  Zeno.  He  was  the  first  who  invented 
the  famous  system  of  atoms  and  of  a  vacuum, 
w  hich  was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by 
Democritus  and  Epicurus.     fSeveral   other 
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philosophers,  before  his  time  hail  indeed  con- 
sidered matter  as  divisible  into  indefinitely 
small  particles, particularly  Anaxagoias,  Em- 
pedocles,  and  Heraclitus.  But  Leucippus  and 
Democritus  were  the  first  who  taught  that 
these  particles  were  originally  destitute  of 
all  qualities  except  figure  and  motion,  and, 
therefore,  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  authors 
of  the  A'oniic  philosophy.  The  following 
summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Leucippus  will 
exhibit  the  infant  state  of  this  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  expose  its  absurdi- 
ty. The  universe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  part 
a  plenum,  and  in  part  a  vacuum.  The  pie- 
7ium  contains  innumerable  corpuscles  or 
atoms,  of  various  figures,  which,  falling  into 
the  vacuum,  struck  against  each  other ;  and 
hence  arose  a  variety  of  curvilinear  motions, 
which  continued  till,  at  length,  atoms  of  si- 
milar forms  met  together,  and  bodies  were 
produced.  The  primary  atoms  being  speci- 
fically of  equal  weight,  and  not  being  able, 
on  account  of  their  multitude,  to  move  in 
circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  exterior  parts 
of  the  vacuum,  whilst  the  larger,  entangling 
themselves,  formed  a  spherical  shell,  which 
revolved  about  its  centre,  and  which  includ- 
ed within  itself  all  kinds  of  bodies.  This  cen- 
tral mass  was  gradually  increased  by  a  per 
petual  accession  of  particles  from  the  sur- 
rounding shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was  form- 
ed. In  the  mean  time,  the  spherical  shell  was 
continually  supplied  with  new  bodies,  which, 
in  its  revolution, it  gathered  up  from  without. 
Of  the  particles  thus  collected  in  the  spheri 
cal  shell,  some  in  their  combination  formed 
humid  masses,  which,  by  their  circular  motion, 
gradually  became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ig- 
nited and  became  stars.  The  sun  was  form- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  in  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  shell ;  and  the  moon  in  its  interior 
surface.  In  this  manner  the  world  was  form- 
ed; and,  by  an    inversion    of  the    process,  it 

will  at  length  be  dissolved.] A  brother  of 

Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  married  Phi- 
lodice,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  Hilaira  and  Phoebe, 
known  by  the  patronymic  of  Leucippides. 
They  we.-e  carried  away  by  their  cousins 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  they  were  going  to  ce- 
lebrate their  nuptials  with  Lynceus  and  Idas. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  701 — ApoUod.  3,  c.  10.  &<■. 

— Paus.  3,  c.  17  and  26. A   son   of  (Eao- 

maus,  he  became  enamoured  of  Daphne,  and 
to  obtain  her  confidence  disguised  himself  in 
a  female  dress,  and  attended  his  mistress  as  a 
companion.  He  gained  the  affections  of 
Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and  attention, 
but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal  through 
the  influence  and  jealousy  of  his  rival  Apollo; 
for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants  were 
bathing  in  the  Ladon,  the  sex  of  Leucippus 
was  discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the  darts 
of  the  females.  Parlhen.  Erolic.c.  15. — Paus. 

8,  c.  20. A  son  of  Hercules  by  Marse,  one 

of  the  daughters  of  Thespius.  .ipollod.  3,  c.  7 

Leucon,  a  tyrant  of  Bosphorus,  who  lived 

in  great   intimacy  with  the  Athenians.     He 

Tvas   a  great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and 


greatly  encouraged  commerce.  Strab Diod. 

14. 

Letjcopetra,  a  place  on  the  isthmus  ol' 
Corinth,  where  the  AchiBans  were  defeated 

by   the  consul  Mummius. A  promontory 

six  miles  east  from  Rhegium  in  Italy  where 
ihe  Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

Leucophrys,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Majander. 
rhegoddess  was  represente  I  underthe  figure 
of  a  woman  with  many  breasts,  and  crown- 
ed with  victory. An  ancient  name  of  Te- 

nedos.   Paus.  10,  c.  14. — Sirab.  13  and  14. 

Lepcos,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

LeuCosia,  a  small  island  [in  the  .Sinus 
Paestanus]  It  received  its  name  from  onis  of 
the  companions  of  iEneas,  who  was  drowned 
there,  or  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  who  was 
thrown  there  by  the  sea.  Strab.  5. — Ov^d. 
Mft.  15,  v.  70H. 

Leucosyrii,  [the  Greek  form  of  a  name 
applied  by  the  Persians  to  the  Cappadocians, 
and  signifying  White  Syrians.  The  Persians 
called  the  Cappadocians  by  this  appellation, 
because  they  considered  them  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  great  Syrian  nation,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  their  language,  customs,  and  reli- 
gion, and  because  they  found  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  fairer  complexion  than  their  swarthy 
brethren  of  the  south.  The  Greek  colonies  oa 
ihe  coast  of  Pontus  received  this  name 
from  the  Persians,  and  expressed  it  by  the 
forms  of  their  own  language,  but  in  its  ap- 
plication restricted  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  country  lying  along  the  coast 
from  the  Promontorium  Jasoniuic  in  the  east 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  in  the  west,  while 
ihey  called  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Cappadocians.  The 
Leucosyrii,  became  in  time  blended  into  one 
people  with  the  Psiplagonians.] 

Leucothoe  or  LEUtOTHEA,  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea-deity,  [yid. 
Inc.]  She  was  called  VJutura  by  the  Romans, 
who  raised  her  a  temple,  where  all  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  women,  offered  vows  for 
iheir  brother's  children.  They  did  not  entreat 
the  deity  to  protect  their  own  children,  be- 
•  ause  Jno  had  been  unfortunate  in  hers.  No 
female  slaves  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
temple,  or  if  their  curiosity  tempted  them  to 
traugress  this  rule,  they  were  beaten  away 
with  the  greatest  severity.  To  this  supplicat- 
ing for  other  people's  children,  Ovid  alludes 
in  these  line  ;  Fast.  6. 

JVbn  tamen  hanepro  stirpe  suapia  mater  ndoral, 
Ipsa  parum  felix  visa  fuisse  parens. 

A    daughter  of  king  Orchamus   by  Eu- 

rynome.  Apollo  becani'^  enamoured  of  her, 
and  to  introduce  himself  to  her  with  greater 
facility,  he  assumed  the  shape  and  features  of 
her  mother.  Their  happiness  was  co  plete, 
when  Clytia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and 
was  jealous  of  his  amours  with  Leucothoe, 
discovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father, 
who  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  buried  alive. 
The  lover,  unable  to  save  her  from  death, 
sprinkled  nector  and  ambrosia  on  her  tomb, 
42'; 
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which  penetrating  as  far  as  the  body,  chaiii;ed 
it  into  a  beautiful  tree  which  bears  the  frank- 
incense.    Ovid.  Mel.  4,  v.  196. An  isUiud 

in   the  Tyrrhene    Sea,   uear   Capreee. A 

fountain  of  Samos. A  town  of  Egypt. 

of  Arabia.     J)fe/a,  2,  c.  7. A  part  ol  Asih 

•which  produces  frankincense. 

Leuctra,  [a  small  town  of  Boeotia,  south 
east  ofThespiai  and  west  of  Plataeae.]  It  was 
famous  for  the  victory  which  Epamiiion  ias, 
the  Theban  general,  obtained  over  the  su- 
perior farce  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta, 
on  the  8th of  July  B.  C.  371.  In  this  famous 
battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with  their 
king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  300 
Thebans.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  lo?l 
the  empire  of  Greece,  which  they  had  obtain- 
ed for  near  300  years.  [The  Theban  army 
consisted  at  most  but  of  6000  men,  whereas 
that  of  the  enemy  was  at  least  thrice  that 
number,  including  the  allies.  But  Epaminon- 
das  trusted  most  in  his  cavalry,  in  which  he 
Iiad  much  advantage  both  as  to  quality  and 
good  management ;  the  wealthy  Lacedajnio- 
nians  alone  keepinghorses  at  that  time,  which 
made  their  cavalry  most  wretched  both  as  to 
ill-fed  undisciplined  steeds  and  unskilful  ri- 
ders. Other  deficiencies  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  the  disposition  of  his  men  who  were 
drawn  up  fifty  deep,  while  the  Spartans  were 
but  twelve.  When  the  Thebans  had  gained 
the  victory  and  killed  Cleombrotus,  the  Spar- 
tans renewed  the  fight  to  recover  their  king's 
body,  and  in  this  object  the  Theban  general 
"wisely  chose  to  gratify  them  rather  than  ha- 
zard the  success  of  a  second  onset.]  Pint. 
Pelop.  &  .^ge^. — C.JVep.  in  Epam. — Jndin. 
6,  c.  6. — Xenop/ion.  Hat.  Grmc. — Diod.  15. 
— Paus.Lacon. — Cic.dtnffic.  l,c.  18. — Tusc. 
l,c.  46../?</.  6,ep.  \.—St'rab.d. 

Leuctrum,  a  town  of  Laconia. [Ano- 
ther near  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia.]     Utiab.  8. 
LF.ucYAiviAS,a  river  of  I'eloponnesus  flow- 
ing into  I  he  Alpheus.     Pans.  6,  c.  21. 

Lexovii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  conquered  with  great  slaughter 
by  a  lieutenant  of  J.  Cagsar.     Cms.  Bell.  G. 

LiBANius,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  ^ntioch 
in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was 
educated  at  Athens  [Having  finished  his 
education  he  collected  disciples  and  made 
himself  known  by  various  rhetorical  composi- 
tions. His  reputation  was  so  high  at  Con- 
stantinople that  some  other  professors,  jea 
lous  of  his  fame,  procured  his  banishment  ou 
the  charge  of  magic.  He  then  went  to  Nico- 
media,  where  he  obtained  a  great  numl)er  of 
disciples,  among  whom,  in  a  private  matiupr, 
was  the  emperor  Julian.  He  finally  return 
ed  to  Antioch  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  About  the  year  360  he  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  though  him- 
self a  follower  of  the  ancient  rc-ligion.  On 
the  accession  of  Julian  he  was  one  of  the  first 
whom  that  emperor  invited  to  be  near  his 
person,  fie  declined  the  honours  intended 
him,  preferring  a  life  of  privacy  to  the  bustle 
of  a  court.  He  was,  however,  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  prince,  who  patronized  his  stu-l 
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dies  and  supported  the  same  religious  cause i 
tud  he  was  enabled  by  the  influence  he  had 
over  him  to  soften  many  of  the  emperor's  re- 
cntments.]  Some  of  his  orations  and  above 
I  GO  of  his  letters  are  extant  ;  they  discover 
.lufih  affectation  and  obscurity  of  style,  and 
vve  cannot  perhaps  much  regret  the  loss  of 
writings  'vhich  afforded  nothing  but  a  display 
of  pedantry,  and  quotations  from  Homer. 
I  Gibbon  characterizes  the  writings  of  Liba- 
lus  as  for  the  most  part  "  the  vain  and  idle 
';ompositions  of  an  orator  who  cultivated  the 
science  of  words ;"  yet  he  admits  that  he  had 
merit,  and  that  his  correspondence  was  vari- 
ous and  elaborate.]  Julian  submitted  his 
writings  to  the  judgment  of  Libanius  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  the  sophist  freely 
rejected  or  approved,  and  showed  that  he  was 
more  attached  to  the  person  than  the  fortune 
and  greatness  of  his  prince.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  The  best  editions  of  Liba- 
nius seem  to  be  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with 
a  second  volume  published  by  Morell,  1627, 
[and  that  of  Reiske,  Altenb.  1791-7,  4  vols. 
8vo.]  His  epistles  have  been  edited  by  Wolf, 
fol.  1738. 

LiBANCS,  [a  famous  chain  of  mountains  in 
Syria,  deriving  their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
term  Lebanon,  signifying  wAiYf.  an  appellation 
given  them  from  their  snowy  summits.  Some 
make  the  range  to  commence  from  Mons 
Amanus  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  and  give 
the  general  name  of  Libanus  to  the  entire 
chain  of  mountains  running  thence  to  the 
south  ;  it  is  more  accurate,  however,  to  make  it 
begin  near  Aradus  in  Phoenicia,  and  after  (orm- 
iiig  the  northern  boundary  of  that  country, 
run  to  the  south  and  end  near  Sidon.  There 
are,  however,  several  parallel  chains,  four  of 
which  towards  the  west  have  the  general 
name  of  Libanus  applied  to  them,  while  an- 
other parallel  chain  to  the  east,  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Antilibanus.  Between  Liba- 
nus and  Antilibanus  is  a  long  valley  called 
Coeie  Syria  or  the  hollow  Syria.  Libanus 
then  is  composed  of  four  chains  or  enclosures 
of  mountams  which  rise  one  upon  the  other  ; 
the  first  is  very  rich  in  grain  and  fruits,  the 
second  is  barren,  the  third,  though  higher  than 
this,  enjoys  perpetual  spring,  the  trees  being 
always  green  and  the  orchards  full  of  fruit, 
ft  is  so  beautiful  that  some  have  called  it  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  fourth  is  very  high, 
so  that  it  is  almost  always  covered  with  snow, 
and  is  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the  great 
cold.     Libanus  was  famed  for  its  cedars.] 

LibentIna.  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  women 
used  to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amuse- 
ments of  thtir  youth,  when  arrived  at  nubile 
years,     f-^arro  dt  L.  L.  5,  c.  6. 

LiBER,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  sig- 
nifies//-tf.  He  received  this  nr^me  from  his 
delivering  some  cities  of  Boeotia  from  slave- 
ry, or,  according  to  others,  because  wine,  of 
which  he  was  the  patron,  delivered  mr.okind 
from  their  cares,  and  made  them  speak  with 
ircedom  and  unconcern.  The  word  is  often 
used  for  wine  itself.     Senec.  de  tmnq.  anim. 
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Libera,  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine, 

Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  48. A  name   given  to 

Ariadne  by  Bacchus,   or  Liber,  when  he  had 
married  her.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  513. 

LiBERALiA,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  the  I7th  of  March.  Slaves 
were  then  permitted  to  speak  with  freedom, 
and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  inde- 
pendence. They  are  much  the  same  as  the 
Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.      Varro. 

LiBKUTAS,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had 
a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T. 
Gracchus,  and  improved  and  adorned  by  Pol- 
lio  with  many  elegant  statues  and  brazen  co- 
Innans,  and  a  gallery  in  which  were  deposited 
the  public  acts  of  the  state.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  a  woman  in  a  light  dress,  holding  a 
rod  in  one  hand  and  a  cap  in  the  other,  both 
signs  of  independence,  as  the  former  was  used 
by  the  magistrates  in  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  and  the  latter  was  worn  by  slaves  who 
were  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Sometimes  a 
cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this  animal  is 
very  fond  of  liberty  and  impatient  when 
confined.  Liv.  24,  c.  16, 1.  25,  c.  7.—  Ovid. 
Trist.^,e\.  1,  v.  12.—Plut.in  Grac. — Dio. 
Cas.  44. 

LiBETHUA,  [a  town  of  Greece,  located  by 
Pausanias  on  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  side 
of  Macedonia.  D'Anville  places  it  upon  the 
river  Sus,at  a  small  distance  fromHeracIe- 
um,  which  lay  on  the  north-east  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  town 
where  Orpheus  was  born,  and  whence  his 
monument  was  transferred  to  Dion  by  the 
Macedonians,  when  Libethra  was  destroyed 
by  an  inundation  of  the  river  Sus.J  Virg.  Eel. 
7,  v.  2\.—Plin.  4,  e.  Q.—Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 
Strab.  9  and  10. 

LiBETHRiDES,  [a  name  given  to  the  Mu- 
ses from  Libethrus,  a  part  of  the  mountain  of 
Helicon,  a  little  above  Ascra,  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.] 

LibitTna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presid- 
ed over  funerals.  According  to  some,  she  is 
the  same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine. 
Servius  Tullius  first  raised  her  a  temple  at 
Rome,  where  every  thing  necessary  for  fune- 
rals was  exposed  to  sale.  [A  piece  of  mo- 
ney was  paid  her  for  every  one  who  died, 
whose  name  was  recorded  in  a  register  call- 
ed Libitinae  ratio.  This  practice  was  esta- 
blished by  Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  account  of  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in 
the  city,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  its  inhabitants.]  Dionys. 
Hal.  4— Liv.  40,  c.  19.— Fa/.  Max.  5,  c.  2.— 
Plut.  Q,u(Esl.  Rom. 

LiBON,  a  Greek  architect  who  built  the 
famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He 
flourished  about  450  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

LiBOPHffiNifcES,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  near  Carthage. 

LiBTTRNA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 

LiBURNiA,  [a  province  of  lUyricum,  along 
the  Adriatic,  over  against  Italy,  having  Dal- 
matia  on  the  south  and  Istria  on  the  north. 
Zarcf,  anciently  Jadera  and  afterwards  Dio- 
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dora,  was  once  its  capital.  The  ruins  of  Bur- 
num,  the  Liburnia  of  Strabo,  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Titius  or  Kerka,  in 
the  desert  of  Bukoviza.  The  Liburnians 
were  an  lUyrian  tribe,  and  their  country  now 
answers  to  part  of  Croatia.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  sent  forth  a  part  of  their  num- 
ber to  Italy,  and  to  have  descended  as  far 
south  as  Japygia,  dividing  into  three  tribes, 
the  Japyges,  the  Peucetii,  and  the  Calabri- 
Some  make  them  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Italy.]  There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 
men  whom  the  magistrates  employed  as  pub- 
lic heralds,  who  were  called  Liburni,  proba- 
bly from  being  originally  of  Liburnian  ex- 
traction. Some  ships  of  a  light  construction, 
but  with  strong  beaks,  were  also  called  Li- 
burnian.  [To  the  light  Liburnian  gallie- 
Augustus  was  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for 
the  victory  at  Actium.]  Propert.  2,e\.  11, 
v.  44. — Juv.  4,  V.  75.— Martial.  1,  ep.  50,  v.. 
33.—Horat.  1,  od.  37,  v.  30.— Epod.  1,  v.  1. 
—Lucan.  3,  v. 534. — Plin.  6,  ep.  16. — Mela, 
2,  c.  3.  —Strab.  ".—Ptol.  2,  c.  17. 

LiEUKNiDEs,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
burnia, in  the  Adriatic.     Slrab.  5. 

LiBURNUM  MARE,  the  sca  which  borders 
on  the  coast  of  Liburnia. 

LiBURNUs,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

Libya,  [the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  to  what  was  otherwise  called 
Africa.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  name 
has  been  applied  to  that  part  of  Africa  which 
contained  the  two  countries  of  Cyrenaicaand 
Marmarica,  together  with  a  very  extensive 
region  in  the  interior,  of  which  little  if  any 
thing  was  known,  and  which  was  generally 
styled  Libya  Interior.]  From  the  word  Li- 
bya are  derived  the  epithets  of  Li6^«,  Libi/ssa, 
Libi/sis,  Libystis,  Libt/cus,  Libysticus,  Libys- 
tmus,  Libystmus.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  106, 1.  6, 
v.  37. — Lucan.  4. — Sntlusl-  &c. 

Libycum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyre- 
ne.     Slrab.  2. 

Libyssa,  [asm-all  village  of  Bithynia,  west 
of  Nicomedia,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Si- 
nus Astacenus.  It  is  rendered  memorable  for 
containing  the  tomb  of  Hannibal ;  whence,  no 
doubt,  its  name.  It  is  thought  to  answer  to 
the  modern  Gebisse,  or  Dschtbize.  If,  how- 
ever, Pococke  be  correct  in  making  Gebisse 
24  English  miles  from  Pontichium,or  Pantik, 
we  ought  rather  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
modern  Diacibira,  which  lies  on  the  same 
coast,  nearer  PonlichiumJ 

Lichades,  small  islands  near  Caeneum,  a 
promontorv  of  Eubcea,  called  from  Lichas. 
(vid.  Lichas.)  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  155,  218.— 
Strab.  9. 

Lichas, a  servant  of  Hercules,  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He 
was  thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with 
great  violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the 
Euboean  Sea,  by  the  compassion  of  the  gods. 
Ovid  Met.  9,  V.  211. 

LiciNiA  LEX,  was  enacted  by  L.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutius,  consuls.  A,  U.  C. 
657,  It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  cf  Italy 
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to  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens  in  their 

respective  cities. Another,  by  C.  Licinius 

Crassus  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  608.  It  trans- 
ferred the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the 
college  to  the  people.     It  was  proposed,  but 

did  not  pass. Another,  by  Licinius  Stole 

the  tribune.  Itforebad  any  person  to  possess 
500  acres  of  land,  or  keep  more  than  100  head 
of  large  cattle,  or  500  of  small.  [He  obtain- 
ed, in  consequence  of  this  law,  the  surname 
of  Stole  or  useless  sjirout,  it  being  alleged  by 
him  that  when  more  than  500  acres  was  held 
by  one  proprietor,  he  would  not  have  leisure 
to  pull  up  the   useless  sprouts  which   grew 

from  the  roots  of  the  trees.] Another,  by 

P.  Licinius  Varus,  A.  U.  C.  545,  to  settle  the 
day  for  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  ^Ipolhna- 

ris,  which  was  before  uncertain. Another, 

by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  B-  C.  110.  It 
was  the  same  as  the  Fanniau  law,  and  farther 
required,  that  no  more  than  30  asses  should 
be  spent  at  any  table  on  the  calends,  nones, 
or  nundinse,  and  only  three  pounds  of  fresh 
and  one  of  salt  meat,  on  ordinary  days.  None 

of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  forbidden. 

Another,  de  sodalitiis,  by  M.  Licinius  the  con- 
sul, 690.  It  imposed  a  severe  penalty  on 
party  clubs,  or  societies  assembled  or  fre- 
quented for  election  purposes,  as  coming  un- 
der the  definition  of  ambitus,  and  of  ofl'ering 
violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  people. Another, call- 
ed also  .Abulia,  by  Licinius  and  vEbutius  the 
tribunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law  was 
preferred  with  respect  to  any  office  or  pow- 
er, the  person  who  proposed  the  bill,  as  well 
as  his  colleagues  in  office,  his  friends  and  re- 
lations should  be  declared  incapable  of  being 
invested  with  the  said  office  or  power. 

LiciNiA,  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  se- 
ditious measures  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She 
was  deprived  of  her  dowry  after  the  death  of 
Caius. The  wife  of  Maecenas,  distinguish- 
ed for  conjugal  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to 
Proculeius,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Teren- 
tia.     Horat.  2,  od.  12,  v.  13. 

C.  Licmius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  cele- 
brated for  the  consequence  of  ^his  family,  for 
his  intrigues  and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian, 
and  was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dicta- 
tor. He  was  surnamed  Slolo  or  iiseless  sprout, 
on  account  of  the  law  which  he  had  enacted 
during  his  tribuneship.  {vid.  Licinia  lex  by 
Stolo.]  He  afterwards  made  a  law  which 
permitted  the  plebeians  to  share  the  consular 
dignity  with  the  patricians,  A.  U.  C.  388. 
He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this  law,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls.  This  law 
Was  proposed  ard  passed  by  Licinius,  as  it  is 
reported,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambitious 
wife,  who  was  jealous  of  her  sister  who  had 
married  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of 
a  higher  dignity  in  being  the  wife  of  a  consul. 
Liv.  6,  c.  24.— Pint. C.  Calvus,  a  celebrat- 
ed orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
ibruM,  and  his  poetry,  which  some  of  the  an- 
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cicnts  have  compared  to  Catullus.  His  ora- 
tions are  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian. 
Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annals  quoted  by 
Uionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  He  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age.    ^uintiL—  Cic  in  Brut. 

81. P.   Crassus,  a  Roman,  sent    against 

Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  first 
defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired  his  losses, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  &c. Cai- 
us Imbrex,  a  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Africa- 
nus,  preferred  by  some  in  merit  to  Ennius  and 
Terence.  His  Nsevia  and  Netera  are  quoted 
by  ancient  authors,  but  of  all  his  poetry  only 

two  verses  are  preserved,    ^^ul.  Gel. Lu- 

callus.     [_vid.   Lucullus.] Crassus.     [vid, 

Crassus.] Mucianus,  a  Roman  who  wrote 

about  the  history  and  geography  of  the  east- 
ern countries,  often  quoted  by  Pliny.  He  liv- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. P.  Tegula,  a 

comic  poet  of  Rome,  about  200  years  before 
Christ.  He  is  ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the 
best  comic  poets  which  Rome  produced.  Fev/ 
lines  of  his  compositions  are  extant.  He  wrote 
an  ode  which  was  sung  all  over  the  city  oi* 
Rome  by  nine  virgins  during  the  Macedonian 

war.     Liv.  3],  c.    12. V^arro  Muraena,  a 

brother  of  Proculeius,  who  conspired  against 
Augustus  with  Fannius  Cajpio,  and  suffered 
for  his  crime.  Horace  addressed  his  2od.  10 
to  him,  and  recommended  equanimity  in  eve- 
ry situation.    Dio.  54. C.  Flavius  Valeri- 

anus,  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and 
himself  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. His  valour  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  ofGalerius  Maximianus,  who  had  once 
shared  with  him  the  inferior  and  subordinate 
offices  of  the  army,  and  had  lately  been  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple  by  Diocletian . 
Galerius  loved  him  for  his  friendly  services, 
particularly  during  tlie  Persian  war,  and  he 
showed  his  regard  for  his  merit  by  taking  him 
as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  appointing 
him  over  the  provinceof  Pannonia,  and  Rhcetia, 
Coustautine,  who  was  also  one  of  the  empe- 
rors, courted  the  favour  of  Licinus,  and  made 
his  intimacy  more  durable  by  giving  him  his 
sister  Constantia  in  marriage,  A.  D.  313, 
The  continual  successes  of  Licinius,  particu- 
larly against  Maxim  inus,  increased  his  pride, 
and  rendered  him  jealous  of  the  greatness  o  f 
his  brother-in-law.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  whose  doctrines  Constantine  fol- 
lowed, soon  caused  a  rupture,  and  Licinius 
had  the  mortification  to  lose  two  battles,  one 
in  Pannonia,  and  the  other  near  Adrianopo- 
lis.  Treaties  of  peace  were  made  between 
the  contending  powers,  but  the  restless  ambi- 
tion of  Licinius  soon  broke  them ;  after  many 
engagements  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Chalcedonia.  Ill  fortune  again  attended  Li- 
cinius, he  was  conquered,  and  fled  to  Nico- 
media,  where  soon  the  conqueror  obliged 
him  to  surrender,  and  to  resign  the  imperial 
purple.  The  tears  of  Constantia  obtained 
forgiveness  for  her  husband,  yet  Constantine 
knew  what  turbulent  and  active  enemy  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  therefore  he  ordered 
him  to  be  strangled  at  Thessalonica,  A.  D. 
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324.  His  family  was  involved  in  his  ruin. 
The  avarice,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty  of 
Licinius,  are  as  conspicuoas  as  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  was  an  enemy  to  learning,  and 
this  aversion  totally  proceeded  from  his  igno- 
rance of  letters,  and  the  rusticity  of  his  edu- 
cation. His  son  by  Constantia  bore  also  the 
same  name.  He  was  honoured  with  the  ti- 
tle of  Csesar  when  scarce  twenty  months 
old.  He  was  involved  in  his  father's  ruin, 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

LiciKirs,  a  barber  at  Rome  and  freedraan 
of  Augustus,  who  is  said  to  have  made  him  a 
senator  on  account  of  the  hatred  he  enter- 
tained towards  Pompey's  family.  The  fol- 
lowing epitaph  was  written  upon  him, 

Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinusjacet  at  Calo  nullo^ 
Pompeius  parvo  ;  quis  putet  esse  Dcos  ? 

Ilorat.  Art.  P.  301.] 

LiCYMNius,  a  son  of  Electryon  aud  bro 
ther  of  Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his 
old  age,  that  when  he  walked  he  was  always 
supported  by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of 
Hercules,  seeing  the  slave  inattentive  to  his 
duty,  threw  a  stick  at  him,  which  unfortu 
nately  killed  Licymnius.  The  murderer  fled 
to  Rhodes.  Apollod.  2,  c.  l.—Diod.  5. — Ho- 
mer. 11.  2. — Pmd.  Olymp.  7. 

Q.  LiGARius,  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Afri- 
ca, after  Confidias.  In  the  civil  wars  he  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  was  par- 
doned when  Caesar  had  conquered  his  ene- 
mies. Caesar,  however,  and  his  adherents 
were  determined  upon  the  ruin  of  Ligarius  ; 
bat  Cicero,  by  an  eloquent  oration,  still  ex- 
tant, defeated  his  accusers,  and  he  was  par- 
doned. He  became  afterwards  one  of  Csefar's 
murderers.     Cic.  pro  leg. — Plut.  in  Ccr.sar. 

LiGER  or  LiGERis,  now  La  Loire,  [the 
largest  river  of  Gaul  ;  it  rises  in  Mons  Ge- 
henna or  Cevennes,  and  for  the  half  of  its 
course  runs  directly  north,  then  turns  to  the 
.  west  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  between  the 
territories  of  the  Pictones  and  Namnetes.] 
Strab.  A.—Plin.  4,  c.  IQ.—Cas.  G.  7,  c.  55 
and  75. 

LiGURES,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  vid. 
Liguria. 

Liguria,  a  country  at  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on 
the  south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean  call- 
ed the  Sinus  Ligusticus,  [or  Gulf  of  Genoa,'] 
on  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Po.  [In  the  time  of  Scylax,  who  wrote 
about  350  B.  C.  the  Ligurians  had  extended 
themselves  into  Etruria,  as  far  as  the  Arnus, 
or  Anio.]  The  commercial  town  of  Genoa 
was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  is  not 
known,  though  in  their  character  they  are 
represented  as  vain,  unpolished,  and  dedi 
cated  to  falsehood.  Aceording  to  some  they 
were  descended  from  the  ancient  Gauls  or 
Germans,  or,  as  others  support,  they  were 
of  Greek  origin,  perhaps  the  posterity  of  the 
Ligyes  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  [The  Li 
gures  were  neither  of  Celtic  or  Iberian  ori 
gin      They  must  have  either  have  formed  a 


distinct  race,  or  been  descended  from  the  an- 
cient Itali.  The  latter  supposition  is  most 
probable.]  Liguria  was  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  its  chief  harbour  now  bears  the 
name  of  Leghorn.  Lucan.  1,  v.  442. — Mela, 
2,  c.  l.—Strab.  4,  kc.—Tacil.  Hist  2,  c.  15. 
—Plin.  2,  e.  5,  Szc—Liv.  5,  c.  35, 1.  22,  c.  33, 

1.  39,  c.  6,  &c.— C.  J^ep.  in  Jnn.—Flor.  2,  c.  8. 
LiGU.STiciE   Alpks,   a   part    of   the  Alps 

which  borders  on  Liguria,  sometimes  called 
Maritimi.  [The  maritime  Alps  commenced 
on  the  east  of  Liguria,  in  the  south-western 
extremity,  near  the  river  Varus  or  Far.  The 
principal  mountain  in  the  group  is  Mons  Ve- 
sulus  or  Viso.^^ 

LiGCSTicuM  Mare,  the  north  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Plin. 

2,  c.  47. 
LiGYES,  a  people  of  Asia  who  inhabited 

the  country  between  Caucasus  and  the  river 
Phasis.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  ol 
the  Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  call- 
ed Ligures.  Hcrodot.  7,  c.  '12.—Dionys.  Hal. 
1,  c,  \Q.—Sirah-  4. — Diod.  4. 

LilybjEUt-i,  [a  to%vn  of  Sicily  on  the  west- 
ern coast  south  of  Drepanum,  and  near 
a  famous  promontory  called  also  Lilybasum, 
now  Cape  Boeo.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
Marsalla.  This  place  v.-as  the  principal  for- 
tress of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  the 
only  city  which  resisted  Pyrrhus  when  he 
passed  into  the  island.  The  ^^<'.gates  insula? 
lie  off  this  coast  to  the  north-west,  and  are 
memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  their  vi- 
cinity.] The  town  of  Lilybseum  had  a  port 
large  and  Capacious,  which  the  Piomans,  in 
the  wars  with  Carthage,  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  stop  and  fill  up  with  stones,  on  account  of 
its  convenience  and  vicinity  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Nothing  now  remains  of  this  once 
powerful  city  but  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
aqueducts.  Firg-.  ./En.  3,  v.  706. — Mela,  2, 
c.  l.—Strab.  6. — Cic.  in  Ferr.  5. — Cms.  de 
Bell.  Afric.—Diod.  22. 

LiMN^uM,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limnse, 
from  which  the  goddess  was  called  Limnaea, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at 
Sparta  and  in  Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished 
to  seize  the  temple  in  the  age  of  Tiberius, 
but  the  emperor  interfered  and  gave  it  to  its 
lawful  possessors,  the  Messenians.  Paws.  3, 
c.  14,  I.  7,  c.  20.— Tacit.  Ann-  4,  c.  43. 

LiMNATiDiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana, 
surnamed  Limnalis,  from  Limnje,  a  school 
of  exercise  at  Troezene,  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped, or  from  xi/j.vut,  ponds,  because  she 
presided  over  fishermen. 

LiMONUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  afterwards 
Pictavi,  Poiciiers.     Cms.  G.  8,  c.  26. 

LiNDUM,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  Lincoln. 
[Mannert  imagines  the  modern  name  of  Lin- 
coln  to  have  been  formed  from  Lindum  and 
Colonia.  It  is  called  by  Bede.Lindi-CoUina. 
Lindum  was  situate  among  the  Coritani,  form- 
ing their  capital,  and  was  on  the  main  route 
from  London  to  York.] 

LiNDUS,  a  city  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Cerca- 
phus,  son  of  Sol  and  Cydippe.  The  Danaides 
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built  there  a  temple  to  Minerva,  and  one  of 
its  colonies  founded  Gela  in  Sicily.  It  gave 
birth  to  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
and  to  Chares  and  Laches,  who  were  employ- 
ed in  naaking  and  linishuig  the  famous  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes.  [Thevesliges  of  Lindus,call 
ed  Lindo,  are  sealed  in  a  hamlet  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  (he  island. 
It  is,  at  present,  a  place  of  s-me  little  trade.] 
Strab.  \4.— Homer,  ll.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.- 
Plin.  M.—Herodol.  7,  c.  153. 

LiNGoNES,  [a  people  ol  Gdul  whose  ter 
ritories  included  Vogesus,  Foigts,  and  conse 
quently  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Mosa  or 
Mease,  and  iMatrona  or  Mcirnc.  Their  chiel 
city  was  Andomadunutn,  afterwards  Lingo- 
nes,  aovi  Langrcs.']  They  passed  into  Italy. 
where  they  made  some  settlement  near  the 
Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Tacit.  H. 
4,  c.  55. — Marital.  1 1,  ep.  57,  v.  9,  1.  14,  ep. 
159.— Liican.  1,  v.  393.— Cas.  Bell.  G.  1,  c. 
26. 

Linus.  This  name  is  common  to  different 
persons  whose  history  is  confused,  and  who  are 
often  taken  one  for  the  other.  One  was  son 
of  Urania  ani  Amphimurus  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune. Another  was  son  of  Apollo  by  Psam- 
inathe,  daughter  of  Crotopus  king  of  Argos. 
Martial  mentions  him  in  his  78  ep.  1.  9.  The 
third,  son  of  Ismenius,  and  born  at  Thebes  id 
Bosotia,  taught  music  to  Hercules,  who  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  lyre 
and  killed  him.  He  wa^  son  of  Mercury  and 
Urania,  according  to  Diogenes,  who  mentions 
some  of  his  philosophical  compositions,  in 
■which  he  asserted  that  the  world  had  been 
created  in  an  instant.  He  was  killed  by  Apol- 
lo, for  presuming  to  comjjare  himself  to  him. 
Apollodorus,  however,  and  Fausanias  mention 
that  his  ridicule  of  Hercules  on  his  awkward 
ness  in  holding  the  lyre  was  fatal  to  him. 
[According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  Linus 
flourished  about  1280  B.  C.  and  he  is  mention- 
ed by  Eusebius  among  the  poets  who  wrote 
before  the  tioie  of  Moses.  Diodorus  Siculus 
tells  us  from  Dionysius  of  Mitylene  the  histo- 
rian, who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  that 
Linus  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who 
invented  verse  and  music,  as  Cadmus  first 
taught  them  the  use  of  letters.  The  same 
writer  likewise  atlributes  to  him  an  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  first  Bacchus,  and  a 
treatise  upon  the  Greek  mythology  written 
in  Pelasgian  characters,  which  were  also 
those  used  by  Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapides 
the  preceptor  of  Homer.  Diodorus  says  like 
■wise  that  he  added  the  string  liehanos  to  the 
Mercurian  lyre,  and  gives  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  Suidas, 
who  regards  him  as  the  most  ancient  of  poets, 
confirms.  He  is  said  by  many  ancient  writers 
to  have  had  several  disciples  of  great  renown, 
among  whom  was  Hercules,  Thamyris  and 
Orpheus.  Stobaeus  has  preserved  some  pre- 
tended verses  of  this  ancient  poet.  They  re- 
fer to  the  famous  proposition  of  the  Eleatic 
school,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  latter  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  "  The 
whole  has  been  engendered  by  the  whole.'" 
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These  verses  are  evidently  the  fabrications  of 
later  times  than  those  of  Linus.  In  the  dis- 
courses of  Stobaeus  are  to  be  found  two  other 
verses  of  Linus  on  the  divine  Omnipotence.] 
Apollod.  2,c.  4 — Diog.    l.—  Firg.  Eel.  4.— 

Pans.  2,  c.  15,  1.  9,  c.  20. A  fountain  in 

Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  said  to  prevent 
iibortion.     Piin.  31,  c.  2- 

Lipara,  the  largest  of  the  jEolian  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  Ltpari-  [lid. 
end  of  this  article.]  It  had  a  city  ol  the  same 
name,  which,  according  to  Diodorus,  it  receiv- 
ed from  Liparus  the  son  of  Auson,  king 
of  these  islands,  whose  daughter  Cyane 
was  married  by  his  successor  iEolus,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  ff  this 
island  were  powerful  by  sea,  and  from  the 
great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Dionysius, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  called 
very  opulent.  The  island  was  celebrated  for 
the  variety  of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still 
in  general  repute.  It  had  some  convenient 
harbours,  and  a  fountain  whose  waters  were 
much  frequented  on  account  of  their  medi- 
cinal powers.  According  to  Diodorus, .Solus 
reigned  at  Lipara  before  Liparus.  [The 
Lipari  isles  receive  their  modern  name  from 
the  ancient  Li])ara.  They  were  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  iEoliae,  or  Vulcaniaj, 
insulas.  The  former  name  they  received 
from  having  been  fabled  to  be  the  residence  of 
j^ilolus,  king  of  the  winds ;  they  obtained  the 
latter  appellation  from  their  volcanic  nature. 
The  ancients  knew  them  to  be  volcanic,  but 
did  not  narrowly  examine  them  ;  this  has 
been  reserved  for  modern  philosophers.  The 
Lipari  isles  are  commonly  reckoned  10  in 
number,  and  Lipara  is  the  largest  of  these, 
being  19i  Italian  miles  in  circuit.  This  isl- 
and is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  naturalist, 
from  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  volcanic 
()roducts.  According  to  Diodorus,  all  the 
iEolian  isles  were  subject  to  great  irruptions 
of  fire,  and  their  craters  were  visible  in  his 
time.  vid.  Strongyle.]  Liv.  5,  c.  28 — Pli7i. 
3,  c.  9.— Hal.  14,  V.  57.-  Firg.  Mn.  1,  v.  56, 
1.  8,  V.  4\1.—Mda,  2,  c.  1  .—Strab.  6. — ~A 
town  of  Etruria. 

LiauENTiA,  now  Liveyiza,  a  river  of  Ci- 
salpine Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
PHn.  3,  c.  18. 

LiRis,  now  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Campa- 
nia, which  it  separates  from  Latium.  [It  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Minturnse.  According  to 
Strabo,  its  more  ancient  name  was  K\av/;  ; 
according  to  Pliny,  Glanis.  Its  source  is  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsi,  west  of  the  Lacus 
Fucinus.  In  the  vicinity  of  Minlurnae  the 
Pontine  marshes  ended,  in  which  Marius  hid 
himself,  and  whence  he  was  dragged  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  prison  of  Mintur- 
nae.]  Mela,  2,  c.  4.—Horat.  3,  od.  11.— /ai- 
can.  2,  V.  424. .4  warrior  killed  by  Camil- 
la, &c.     p'lrg.  ^«.  11,  V.  670. 

LissA,  the  name  of  a  fury  which  Euripi- 
des introduces  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by 
Iris,  at  the  command  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Her- 
cules with  that  fatal  rage  which  ended  in  his 
deatli. 
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Lissirs,  [a  town  of  Illyrioum^  in  Dalma 
tia,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Drinus  or 
/)rzn,  and  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  Pliny 
calls  it  Lissum  Oppidum,  and  adds,  that  it 
Was  a  colony  of  Roman  citigens,  100  inde.« 
from  Epidaurus,  where  Macedonia  comm'^no 
ed.     It  is  now  called  jllesso.]  Plin.  3,  c.  2. — 

Liv.  44,  c.  10. — Lucan.  6,  v.  719. A  river 

of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  vEgean  Sea,  be- 
tween Thasos  and  Saniothracia.  It  was  dried 
up  by  the  army  of  X'^rxes,  when  he  invaded 
Greece.     Slrab-  7. — Htrodot.  7,  c.  109. 

LiSTA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inha- 
bitants are  called  Listini. 

LiTKRNUjM,  [a  town  of  Italy,  in  Campania, 
west  ot  Atella,  and  north  of  Cumje.  It  was 
a  Roman  colony,  in)proved  and  enlarged  by 
Augustus.  The  ruins  of  it  may  be  traced  on 
the  edge  of  a  large  pond,  in  a  flat  and  dreary 
shore,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Vulturnus 
and  the  promontory  of  Misenum.  Hither 
Scipio  Africanus  withdrew  from  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  enemies,  and  here  he  is  said  to 
have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re 
tirement.     It  was  his  burial-place.] 

LiTHOBOLiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Troe- 
zene,  ia  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who 
came  from  Crete,  and  was  sacrificed  by  the 
fury  of  the  seditious  populace,  and  stoned  to 
death.  Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity, 
Md-oSoKiu,,  lapidation. 

LiTYERSAS,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Midas 
king  of  Phrygia.  He  made  straugers  pre- 
pare his  harvest,  and  afterwards  put  them 
to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  Hercules. 
Theocrit.  Id.  10. 

LiviA  Drusilla,  a  celebrated  Roman  la- 
dy, daughter  of  L.  Drusus  Calidianus.  She 
married  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom 
she  had  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus 
Germanicus.  The  attachment  of  her  husband 
to  ihe  cause  of  Antony  was  the  beginning  of 
her  greatness.  Augustus  saw  her  as  she  fled 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  her  hus- 
band, and  he  resolved  to  marry  her,  though 
she  was  then  pregnant.  He  divorced  his  wife 
Scribonia,  and,  witli  the  approbation  of  the  au- 
gurs,he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Livia.  She 
now  took  advantage  of  the  passion  of  Augus- 
tus, in  the  share  that  she  enjoyed  of  his  power 
and  imperial  dignity.  Her  children  by  Dru- 
sus were  adopted  by  the  complying  emperor  ; 
and,  that  she  migjit  make  the  succession  of 
her  son  Tiberius  more  easy  and  indisput- 
ed,  Livia  is  accused  of  secretly  involving  in 
one  common  ruin  the  heirs  and  nearest  rela- 
tions of  Augustus.  Her  cruelty  and  ingrati- 
tude are  still  more  strongly  marked,  when 
she  is  charged  with  having  murdered  her  own 
husband,  tohasten  the  elevation  of  Tiberius. 
If  she  was  anxious  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
her  son,  Tiberius  proved  ungrateful,  and 
hated  a  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  his 
elevation,  and  his  greatness.  Livia  died  in  the 
8Gth  year  of  her  age,  A.  D.  29  Tiberius 
showed  himself  as  undutiful  after  her  deathas 
before,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral,  nv.d  ex- 
pressly commanded  that  no  honours,  either 
private  or  public,  should  be  paid  to  her  me- 


mory.    Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. — Suet,  in  Aug.  i,- 

Tib. — Dion.  Cass. Another,     [yid.  Dm- 

eilla.  ] Another,  called  Horestilla,  &c.  She 

was  debauched  by  Galba,  as  she  was  going  to 

marry  Piso.  Huet.in  GaL"^5 Another,call~ 

ed  also  Ocellina.  She  was  Cialba's  stepmother, 
and  committed  adultery  with  him.    lb.  lb.  3. 

[Livi.«;  It^es,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Dru- 
sus, a  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  662,  about  trans- 
plautmg  colonies  to  different  parts  oi  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens 
at  a  low  price  ;  also,  that  ihe  judices  should 
be  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  senators 
and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy 
should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  ofthecity. 
Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of 
the  most  upright  intentions;  but,  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  those  whose  interests  were  di- 
ametrically opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the 
attempt,  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  as- 
sassin in  his  own  house,  upon  his  return  from 
the  forum,  amidst  a  number  of  clients  and 
friends.  No  inquiry  was  made  about  bis  death. 
The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as 
the  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tort by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain  vo- 
luntarily. Above300,000  men  le!i  m  the  con- 
test in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the 
Romans,  although  upon  the  whole  they  had 
the  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  first  to  the  allies,  and  after- 
wards to  all  the  slates  of  Italy.] 

Livius  AndrojvIcus,  a  dramatic  poet  who 
flourished  at  Rome  ahout  240  years  be/ore  the 
Christian  era.  [He  was  a  native  of  Magna 
Grecia.  Tiraboschi  asserts  that  when  his  coun- 
try was  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans  in 
487,  Livius  v/as  made  captive  and  brought 
to  Rome.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he 
there  became  the  slave,  and  afterwards  the 
(reedman,  of  Livius  Salinator,  from  whom  he 
derived  one  of  his  names  ;  but  these  facts  do 
not  seem  to  rest  on  any  authority  more  an- 
cient than  the  Eusebian  Chronicle.  The  pre- 
cise period  of  hi;,  death  is  uncertain  ;  but  in 
Cicero's  dialogue  De  Senectute.  Cato  is  intro- 
duced saying,  that  he  had  seen  old  Lirius 
while  he  was  himself  a  youth.  Now  Cato 
was  born  in  519,  and  since  the  period  of  youth 
among  the  Romans  was  considered  as  com- 
a-iencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  protract- 
ed till  the  year  534  of  the  cty.]  He  was 
the  first  who  turned  the  personal  satires  and 
Fescennine  verses,  so  long  the  admiration  of 
the  Romans,  into  the  form  of  a  proper  dia- 
logue and  regular  play.  Though  the  cha- 
racter of  a  player,  so  valued  and  applauded 
in  Greece,  was  reckoned  vile  and  despicable 
among  the  Piomans,  Androuicus  acted  a  part 
in  his  dramatical  compositions,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  audience,  by  repeating 
what  he  had  laboriously  formed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  His  poetry  was  grown 
obsolete  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  whose  nicety 
and  judgment  would  not  even  recommend  the 
reading  of  it.  [Livius,  however,  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  being  the  first  inventor  among 
the  Romans  of  a  species  of  poetry  which  was 
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afterwards  carried  by  them  to  much  higher 
perfection.  Cicero  compares  the  translation 
of  the  Odyssey  by  Livius  to  the  iincient  sta- 
tues whicli  might  be  attributed  to  Daedalus 
Like  Thespis,  and  most  other  dramatists  in 
the  commencement  of  the  theatric  art,  Livius 
was  an  actor,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 
sole  i)erformer  of  his  own  pieces.  AUerwards, 
howe\'er,  his  voice  failing,  in  consequence  of 
the  audience  insisting  on  a  repetition  of  fa- 
vourite passages,  he  introduced  a  boy,  vs^ho 
relieved  him  by  declaim  lug  the  recitative 
part  in  concert  with  the  flute,  while  he  him- 
self executed  the  corresponding  jjesticula- 
tious  in  the  monologues,  and  in  parts  where 
high  exertion  was  required,  only  employing 
his  own  voice  in  the  conversational  and  less 
elevated  scenes.  *'  Hence,"  observes  Livy, 
"  the  practice  arose  of  dividing  the  represen- 
tation between  two  actors,  and  of  reciting,  as 
it  were,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the  come- 
dian. Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  pre- 
vailed.- that  the  comedians  never  uttered  any 
thing  except  the  verses  of  the  dialogue." 
And  this  system,  apparently  so  well  calculat- 
ed to  destroy  all  theatrical  illusion,  continued, 
under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on  the 
Roman  stage  during  the  most  refined  periods 
of  taste  and  literature.]  Some  few  of  his 
verses  are  preserved  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum. 

M.  Saliaator,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 

tJie  lUyrians.  The  success  with  which  he 
finished  his  campaign,  and  the  victory  which 
some  years  after  he  obtained  over  Asdrubal, 
■who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforce- 
ment for  his  brother  Annibal,  show  how  de- 
serving he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man armies.  [In  the  second  Punic  war  a 
new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  censors  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius, 
chiefly   the   latter,   and    hence   he   obtained 

the    surname    Scdinator.']        Lvv. Dru- 

sus,  a  tribune  who  joined  the  patricians 
in  opposing  the  ambitious  views  of  C.  Grac- 
chus.    Plut.  in  Grace. An  uncle  of  Ca- 

to  of  Utica.      Plut. Titus,  a  native  of 

Padua,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  [He  re- 
sided at  Rome  a  considerable  time,  where 
he  was  highly  honoured  by  Augustus,  to 
whom  he  was  previously  known,  it  is  said, 
by  some  writings  which  he  had  dedicated  to 
him.  Seneca,  however,  is  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  supposed  dedication,  though  he 
mentions  the  work  itself,  which,  he  says,  con- 
sisted of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues. 
Ho  appears  to  have  conceived  the  project  of 
writing  his  history  immediately  upon  hia  set- 
tling at  Rome,  or  perhaps  he  came  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  necessary 
materials  for  that  great  work.  Augustus 
made  him  precept  )r  to  his  grandson  Claudius, 
afterwards  emperor  ;  but  he  seems  not  much 
to  have  attended  to  the  advantage  which 
might  result  from  such  a  connection,  and  to 
have  occupied  himself  entirely  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  history,  parts  of  which,  as  they 
were  finished,  he  read  to  Augustus  and  Mae- 
cenas. Distracted  with  the  tumults,  and,  it 
may  be,  disgusted  with  the  intrigues  and  ca- 
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bals  of  Rome,  he  sought  retirement  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  beatiful  country  and  delightful 
climate  of  Naples.  Here  he  finished  his  his- 
tory. Having  completed  his  work,  he  re- 
turned to  finish  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
his  native  country,  where  he  died  A  D.  17, 
at  the  age  of  75  years,  On  the  day  of  his 
death  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
another  of  its  brightest  ornaments  m  the  poet 
Ovid.]  Few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known, 
yet  his  fame  was  so  universally  spread,  even 
in  his  life-time,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Gades 
traversed  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  merely 
to  see  the  man  whose  writings  had  given  him 
such  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  perusal. 
The  n.me  of  Livy  is  rendered  immortal  by 
his  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  Besides 
this,  he  wrote  the  philosophical  treatises  and 
dialogues  above  mentioned,  with  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  son,  on  the  merit  of  authors 
^v'hich  ought  to  be  read  by  young  men.  This 
letter  is  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian, 
who  expatiates  with  great  warmth  on  the 
judgment  and  candour  of  the  author.  His 
Roman  history  was  comprehended  in  142 
books,  of  which  only  35  [and  a  fragment  of 
another]  are  extant.  It  began  with  the  found- 
ation of  Rome,  and  was  continued  till  the 
death  of  Drusus  in  Germany.  [It  contained  a 
period  of  743  years,  ending  9  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  contents  of  the 
whole  number  of  books,  however,  the  137th 
and  138th  excepted,  have  been  preserved 
and  compiled,  as  some  without  any  good  rea- 
son have  supposed,  by  Livy  himself,  while 
others,  with  equal  improbability,  have  as- 
serted them  to  be  the  work  of  Florus.  Who- 
ever may  have  been  the  compiler,  they  are 
highly  curious  ;  and  although  they  contain 
but  a  faint  outline,  yet  they  serve  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  original,  and  greatly  ex- 
cite regret  at  the  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
this  valuable  work.]  The  merit  of  this  his- 
tory is  well  known,  and  the  high  rank  which 
Livy  holds  among  historians  will  never  be 
disputed.  He  is  always  great,  his  style  is 
clear  and  intelligible,  laboured  without  af- 
fectation, diff"usive  without  tediousuess,  and 
argumentative  without  pedantry.  In  his  ha- 
rangues he  is  bold  and  animated,  and  in  his 
narrations  and  descriptions,  he  claims  a  de- 
cided superiority.  He  is  always  elegant,  al- 
though many  have  branded  his  provincial 
words  with  the  name  of  Palavinity-  [In  what 
this  Patavinity  consisted,  no  ancient  author 
having  defined  it,  is  diflicult  to  say.  It  may 
have  been  some  peculiarity  of  dialect  which 
marked  the  Latinity  of  that  quarter  of  Italy 
where  Livy  was  born,  the  V'eneti  having 
been  probably  of  Sclavonic  descent.  But 
this  is  difficult  to  aflirm,  when  to  us  the  style 
of  Livy  appears  far  above  any  peculiarities 
of  provincialism.  Perhaps,  after  all,  as  the 
charge  came  from  Asinius  Pollio,  it  may 
have  been  merely  the  aflec'ed  criticism  of  a 
courtier.]  Livy  has  been  censured,  and  per- 
haps with  justice,  for  being  too  credulous, 
and  burdening  his  history  with  vulgar  no- 
tions and  superstitious  tales.     He  may  dis- 
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gust  when  he  mentions  that  milk  aad  blood  1 
were  rained  from  heaven,  or  that   an    ox] 
spoke,  or  a  woman  changed  her  sex  ;  yet  he 
candidly  confesses    that    he   recorded    only 
what  had  made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  a  credulous   age.     [It   is   asto- 
nishing  that    Livy    ever  should   have   beeu 
charged   with   credulity   on   account   of  the 
prodigies    which    he    relates.     He     merely 
quotes  from  the  au'ials  of  past  ages,  and  fully 
justifies  and  explains  the  course  he  has  pur- 
sued, in  that  beautiful  passage  of  his  history 
(B.  43,  c.  15,)  "  I  am  not  ignorant  that   the 
age  in  which  1  live  no  longer  believes  in  the 
presages  by  which  the  gods  announce  the  fu- 
ture, and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  incre- 
dulity, we  no  longer  publish  prodigies,  or  are 
careful  to  record  them  in  our  annals  ;  yet  in 
writing  the  history  of  distant  ages,  my  mind 
involuntarily  assumes    the    tone   of    former 
days,  (nescio  quo  facto  antiquus  fit  animus) 
and  I   feel  reluctant  to  banish  from  my  writ- 
ings, as   unworthy  of  having  a  place  therein, 
those  occurrences  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  judged  deserving  of  a  public  ex 
piation  (^qum  illi  prudenlissimi  viri  publice 
suscipienda  censutritiC)  y  His  candour  has  also 
been  called  in  question,   and  he   has  some- 
times shown  himself  too  partial  to  his  coun- 
trymen, but  every  where  he  is  an  iudefatiga 
ble  supporter  of  the  cause  of  justice  anr!  vir 
tue.     [It   appears  from    his  having  prefixed 
separate  prefatory  introductions  to  each  poi 
lion,  that  Livy  had  divided  his  work  into  dis- 
tinct parts,  consisting  each  of  10  books.  The 
parts   of  his  history  which    we    now  posses^- 
are,  the    first,   third,   and  fourth,   decade=,  5 
books  of  the    5th   decade,    (and  these   very 
imperfect,)  and  a  fragment  of  the  91st  bonk  ; 
which  last  was  discovered  by  Bruus   in  the 
Vatican  library  in  1772.  It  is  said  at  the  pre- 
sent moment    (February,   1827,)    that   the 
learned  Abbe  Rosch,  who  is  employed  in  the 
library  at  Pisa,  has  just  discovered  in   the 
charters   of  a  Capuchin   convent,   fifteen   of 
the  lost  books  of  the  Roman  historian.]    The 
first  decade   comprehends  the   history  of  460 
years.     The  second  decade  is  lost.     [It  com- 
prised a  period  of  75   years  :  the  principal 
occurrence   in   it  was  the  first  Punic   war.] 
The    third   comprehends   the    history  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  which    includes  about  18 
years.     In  the  fourth  decade,  Livy  treats   of 
the  wars   with    Macedonia    and   Antiochus, 
which  contain  about  23  years.     For  the  first 
five  books  of  the  fifth  decade  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the   researches  of  the  moderns      They 
were  found  at  Worms,  A.  D.   1431.     [These 
5   books  give  an  account  of  the  war   with 
Perseus   king  of  Macedonia  ;  of  the  corrup- 
tion  of  several  Roman  governors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces,  and   their  pu- 
nishment; and  of  the  third  Punic  war.    The 
fragment  of  tlie  91st  book,  above  mentioned, 
details  some  of  the  operations  of  Sertorius  in 
Spain]     These  are  the  books  that  remain  of 
Livy's  history,   and  the  loss  which  the  cele 
brated  work  has  sustained  by  the  ravages  of 
time,  has  in  some  measure  been  compensated 


by  the  labours  of  J.  Fre.nshemius,  who  with 
reat  attention  and  industry  has  made  an 
epitome  of  the  Roman  history,  which  is  nov/ 
incorporated  with  the  remaining  books  of  Li- 
vy. The  third  decade  seems  to  be  superior 
to  the  others,  yet  the  author  has  not  scrupled 
to  copy  from  his  ccmtemporaries  and  prede- 
cessors ;  and  we  find  many  passages  taken 
word  for  word  from  Polybius,  in  which  the 
latter  has  shown  himself  more  informed  in 
military  affairs,  and  superior  to  his  imitator. 
The  best  editions  of  Livy  will  be  found  to  be 
those  of  Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  London, 
1722  :  of  Drakenborch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst. 
1731  ;  and  of  Pi,uddiman,  4  vols.  T2mo.  Edm. 
1751.  1  A  very  excellent  and  valuable  edition 
of  Livy,  by  Stroth,  improved  by  Doering,  was 
published  at  Gotha  in  1816-19,  The  edition 
of  Crevier  also  is  a  valuable  one,  Paris,  1735, 
6  vols.  4to.] 

Lixus,  a  river  of  Mauritania,  with  a  city 
of  the  Fame  name.  Antajus  had  a  palace 
there,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was 
in  the  neighbourho 'd  that  Hercules  conquer- 
ed him.  Ital.  3,  V.  258. — Mela,  3,  c.  10. — 
Strab.  2. 

LocRi,  [a  people  who  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  an  ancient  hero  called 
Locris  or  Locros,  whose  son  Opus  founded  a 
town  under  his  own  name.  They  formed 
four  divisions,  with  appropriate  surnames,  the 
three  first  of  which,  viz.  Locri  Ozolse,  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  and  Locri  Opuotii,  were  settled 
in  Greece  ;  tue  fourth  division,  denominated 
E]iizephyrii,  inhabited  Magna  Grascia,  near 
the  promontory  of  Zephyrium,  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Bruttiorum  ager.  The 
OzolfC  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of 
f.ountry  west  of  Phocis  and  along  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus.  They  derived  their  appella- 
tion from  the  circumstance,  it  is  ^aid.  of  the 
arrows  of  Hercules  having  beeu  buri»d  in 
their  territory,  from  which,  as  being  tinged 
with  the  poison  of  the  Hydra,  a  mephi'.ic  va- 
pour arose  ;  hence  the  name  -^ax*/  from  oi^a>, 
i>ko.  Others,  however,  derive  the  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  conti- 
nued to  dress  themselves  in  th?  skins  of  wild 
beasts  after  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  as- 
sumed more  suitable  clothing.  The  Locri 
themselves  never  adopted  the  appellation 
Ozolae,  as  may  well  be  su|)posed.  Their 
chief  town  was  Amphissa,  now  Saluna.  Nau- 
pactus  was  also  one  of  their  cities.  "I'he  Epic- 
nemidii lay  north  east  of  the  former,alo!)g  the 
part  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  opposite  the  pro- 
montory Ceneum  in  Euboea.  They  derived 
their  name  from  Mount  Cnemls,  in  whose  vi- 
cinity they  dwelt.  Their  chief  town  was 
Thronium.  South-east  of  these  last  were  the 
Locri  Opuntii,so  called  from  Opus  their  chief 
city.  The  Locri  Epizephyrii  migrated  to  Ital- 
ly  at  an  early  period  ;  their  chief  town  was 
said  to  be  coeval  with  Cyzicus.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, makes  it  to  have  been  founded  a  little 
after  Crotona  and  Syracuse,  about  757  B.  C. 
The  Epizephyrian  Locri  had  a  code  of  laws 
compiled  for  them  by  Zaleucus,  from  the  se- 
veral codes  of  Crete,  Sparta,  and  Athens. 
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They  were  a  brave  people,  and  in  a  battlp 
with  the  Crotoaiaus,  10,000  Lncri  with  a  low 
allies  defeated  130,000  of  the  enemy  near  thf 
river  Sa^ra  :  an  event  so  marvellous,  that  it 
became  proverbial,  in  giving;  attestation  to 
fact  thought  incredible,  to  say,  A^xSega.  rav 
iTTt  Stjga,  "  it  is  more  true  than  the  battlf  if 
Sasra"!  Phn.  3,  c.  b.—Strab.  6,  &c.— 
Plol.—Melii.—Liv.  26,  c.  26,  1.  28,  c.  6  — 
Paus.  Ach  &  Pkoc. 

LocDSTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome  in 
the  favour  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  Claudiu'* 
and  Britannicus,  and  at  last  attempted  to  de- 
stroy Nero  himself,  for  which  she  was  execut- 
ed. Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  60,  &c. — Suet,  iu 
Mr.  23.  _        ^  I 

LocuTius.  t'id.  Aius. 
LoLLiA  PaulIna,  a  beautiful  woman 
daughter  of  M.  Lollius,  who  married  C.Mem 
mius  Regulus,  and  afterwards  Caligula.  Phe 
•was  divorced  and  put  to  death  by  means  of 
Agrippina.     Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  l,&c. 

LoLLiANUS  Spurius,  a  general  proclaim 
ed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul,  and  soon 
after  murdered,  &«. 

M.  Lollius,  a  companion  and  tutor  of  C. 
Caesar,  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  was 
consul,  and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacity 
in  the  provmces.  Horace  has  addressed  two 
of  his  ep'stles  to  him,  &c.     Tacit.  Ann.  3. 

LondInum,  the  capital  of  Britain, founded, 
as  some  suppose,  between  the  age  of  Juliu 
Caesar atid  Nero.  It  ha?  been  severally  called 
Londitiium.  Lundinum,  &c.  Ammianus  calls 
it  vtustum  oppidum.  It  is  represented  as  a 
considerable,  opulent,  and  commercial  towti 
in  the  age  of  Nero.  [There  is  very  great 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  Cse- 
sar's  time.  Its  favourable  situation  for  com 
merce  must  have  given  the  place  an  earl\ 
origin.  Ancient  Londinium  is  thought  to  have 
occupied  that  part  of  the  modern  city  which 
lies  on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  near  the 
Tower  of  London.  As,  however,  Ptolemy 
assigns  it  to  the  Cantii,  many  have  been  led 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  borough  of  Soutli- 
wark  on  the  sout'i  side  of  the  river,  or  rather 
to  the  part  immediately  west  of  this,  especial- 
ly as  here  many  remains  of  antiquity  have 
been  found.  It  is  most  probable,  however, 
that  Londinium  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  r 
ver.]     Tacit.  Ann.  ]4,c.  33.— Ammian. 

LoNGiMANUS.  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes  the 
1st;  [in  Greek  Ma;tgo;^£i5.  Plutarch  states 
that  this  appellation  was  given  him  because 
his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  But 
Strabo  says  that  he  was  so  called  from  the 
extraordinary  length  of  his  arms,  which  on 
his  standing  straight  could  reach  his  knees.] 
C.  JVep.  in  Rfg. 

LongInus,  DionysiusCassius,a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens. 
[Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Emesa  in  Syria,  others  of  Palmyra.  The 
best  opinion,  however,  is  that  which  makes 
Athens  his  birth  place.  It  is  of  Longinus 
that  Eunapius  first  made  the  remark  which 
has  been  so  often  repeated  in  similar  cases  : 
he  called  him  "  a  living  library,  and  a  walk- 
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ing  study.''     As  regards    the  praeiiomen  Dio- 
iiysius  which  is    commonly  appended   to  hi? 
amc,  it  would  seem  from  an  examination  of 
he  two   principal   manuscripts  which   have 
reserved  this  work  to  us,  and  of  which  one 
-  ii  Paris,  the  other  in  the  Vatican,  that  he 
.     named   therein     Dionysius    or  Longinu=. 
[/^lovuaicu  i)  Aoyyivov).   Amid  the  great  num- 
ber  of    works   composed  by   Longinus,   but 
Vi-hich,  unfortunately,  are  lost,  may  be  nam- 
.  d  his  "  Treatise  on  Homer,''  a  "  Lexif  on  of 
Attic   forms   of    exp'ession,'  a  "System   of 
Rhetoric,  and  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Phaedo 
nnd  Timseus   of  Plato,"  of  which  last  Olym- 
pienus   and   Proclus    have  preserved    some 
fragments.     Longinus  was  not  only  a  sophist 
liut  likewise  a    philosopher.     A    disciple   of 
Ammonius  Saceas,  he  belonged  to  the  latter 
Platonists.  but  preserved    himself  from  their 
errors.]     He    was  preceptor   of    the   Greek 
language,   and   afterwards  minister,   to   Ze- 
(lobia,  the  lamous  queen  of  Palmyra,  and  his 
arJent  zeal  and  spirited  activity  in  her  cause 
proved,  at    last,    fatal   to  him.     [Longinus 
is  said  to  have  induced  Zenobia  to  shake  off 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  to  have  dictated  to  the 
queen  a  proud  and  spirited  letter  to   the  em- 
peror Aurelian.     It    is  given   in    the  life   of 
Aurelianby  Vopiscu?,(c.  27.)  Aurelian, great- 
ly irritated   at  this,  and    having  shortly  after 
made  himself  master  of  Palmyra,  caused  Lon- 
ginus to  be  put  to  death.  A.  D.  273.]     At  the 
moment  of  death  he  showed  himself  great  and 
resolute,  and  with  a  philosophical  and  unpa- 
ralleled firmness  of  mind,  he  even   repressed 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pi- 
tied his  miserable  end.  Longinus  has  render- 
ed his  name  immortal  by  his  critical  remarks 
oti  ancient  authors.    His  treatise  on  the  Sub- 
ime  gives  the   world    reason  to  lament  the 
loss  of  his  other  valuable  compositions.  [The 
treatise  on  the  Sublime,  (jTregt  'V'^cvc,)  is  one  of 
the  most   celebrated  works  of  antiquity.     It 
e  probably  the    fragment  of  a  much   larger 
work.   Longinus  developes  in  it,  with  a  truly 
philosophical  spirit,  the  nature  of  sublimity  in 
thought  and   expression-     He  establishes  the 
H  ws  for  its  use.  and  illustrates  these  by  exam- 
ples, which  constitute  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
genious critique  upon  the  highest  productions 
of  antiquity.     The  style  of  the    work  is  ani- 
mated and  correct  ;  though  critics  think  that 
they  discover  in  it  forms   of  expression  which 
could   not  have  been   employed   prior  to  the 
third  century,  and   which  stand  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  theory  of  Amati,  who  makes 
the  work  to  have  been  composed  in  the  age  of 
\ugostus.     Rhunken  is  said  to  have  discover- 
ed, in  reading  Apsines,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
ill  the  lost  work  of  Longinus   on    Rhetoric, 
excepting  the  first  chapter.     He  found  it  in- 
leriningled  with  the  work  of  the  former,  and 
recognized  it  by  its  style.     He  pronounces  it 
not   inferior  to  the    Treatise  on  the  Sublime. 
Sed  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.]     The  best  edi- 
tions <.f  this  author  are  that  of  Tollius.    4to. 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1694,  and  that  of  Toup.  8vo. 
Oxon.  1778.    [The  best  edition  now  is  that  of 
VVeiske.  Lips.  1809,  8vo.  re-printed  at  Lon- 
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don,  1820.]-^ — A  lawyer  whom,  thoagh  blind 
and  respected,  Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death,  because  he  had  in  his  possession  a  pic- 
ture of  Cassius,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers 
Juv.  10,  V.  6. 

LoNGOBAKDi,  Ivifi.  Langobardi.] 
LoNGULA,  a  town  of  Litium  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Volsci.     Liv.  2,  c  33  and  39,  1.  9. 
c.  39. 

Lr>NGiT3,  [a  Greek  writer,  author  of  a 
prose  romance  entitled  "  Pastorals,"  and  re 
lating  to  the  loves  of  Daphois  and  Chloe.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  timeof  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great.  His  work  is  aeuriousspe- 
cimen  of  that  kind  of  composition  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  and  contains  many  descriptive 
beauties.  His  style  is  simple  and  pleasin», 
though  this  evidently  is  more  the  result  of 
great  art  and  labour  than  of  natural  feeling. 
His  work  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  model 
for  the  "  Paul  and  Virginia"'  of  St.  Pierre, 
though  the  morality  of  the  latter  is  far  supe 
rior  to  that  of  its  prototype.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Villoison,  Paris,  J 778, 2  vols.  8vo. 
that  of  Coray,  Paris,  1802,  4to,  and  that  of 
Scheefer,  Lips.  1803  ] 

LoTiS  or  Lotos,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  iVeptune.  Priapus  offered  her  violence, 
and  to  save  herself  from  his  importunities  she 
implored  the  gods  who  changed  her  into  » 
tree  called  Lotus,  consecrated  to  Venus  and 
Apollo.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  348. 

LoTOPH.iGi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name! 
from  their  living  upon  the  Lotus.  Ulysse? 
visited  their  country  at  his  return  from  ihe 
Trojan  war.  [According  to  Rennell,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Lotophagi  merely  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  arose  from  the  want  of  a  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  countries  borderin^ 
on  the  Desert,  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
writers.  He  states  that  the  tribes  who  in 
habit  these  countries,  and  whose  manners  are 
in  any  degree  known  unto  us,  eat  universally 
of  this  fruit.  The  shrub  or  tree  that  bears 
the  lotus  fruit  is  disseminated  over  the  edge  of 
the  Great  Desert,  from  the  coast  of  Cyrene 
round  by  Tripolis  and  Africa  Propria,  to  the 
borders  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Senegal,  and  the 
Niger.  Park  says,  that  the  Lotus  was  very 
common  in  all  the  countries  which  he  visited, 
and  that  it  furnished  the  natives  of  the  negro 
kingdoms  with  a  food  resembling  bread,  and 
also  with  a  sweet  liquor  which  is  much  re- 
lished by  them.  Whether  from  the  same  lo- 
tus the  Lotophagi  obtained  both  meat  and 
•wine,  has  been  much  disputed  by  the  learned. 
According  to  Homer,  whoever  ate  of  the  lo- 
tus lost  all  wish  of  returning  home,  and  be- 
came desirous  of  remaining  always  in  the 
country  of  the  lotus,  on  account  of  this  de- 
lightful food.]  Htrodot.  4,  c.  m.—Strab. 
11.— Mela,  1,  c.  l.—Plin.  5,  c.7,1.  13,  c.  17. 
LuA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  things  which  were  purified  by  lustra- 
tions, whence  the  name  (a  luendo.)  She  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 
LircA,  now  liwca,  a  city  of  Etruria  on  the 
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river  Arnus.     Liv.  21,  c.  5, 1. 41,  c.  l^.—Cic, 
\3,fam.  13. 

Luc-iwi,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Samnites,  or  from  the  Brutii. 

LOc.iNiA,  [a  country  of  Magna  Graecia, 
south  of  Apulia.]  The  country  was  famous 
for  its  grapes.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  4— Liv.  8,  c.  17, 1.  9,  c.  20, 1.  10, 
c.  l\.—Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  178. 

Luciwus,  M.  AuNiEus,   a  native  of  Cor- 
duba  in  Spain.     [His  father  Auua^us  Mela,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
Seneca  the  philosopher.]     He  was  early  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  his  rising  talents,  and 
more    particidarly   his   lavished   praises  and 
panegyrics,  recommended   him  to  the   empe- 
ror Nero.     This  intimacy  was  soon  produc- 
tive of  hon'iur,  and  Lucan  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  augur  and  qua2stor  before  he  had 
attained  the  proper  age.     The  poet  had  the 
inipiudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his  im- 
perial  patron;  he  chose  for  his  subject   Or-- 
pheus,  and  Nero  took  the    tragical  story  of 
Niobe.     Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victory,  but 
Nero   became  jealous  of  his  poetical' reputa- 
tion, and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults 
to  which  Lu';an  was  daily  exposed,  provoked 
at  last  his  resentment,  and  he  joined  Pisoina 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor.    The  whole 
was  discovered,  and  the,.poet  had  nothing  left 
liut  to  choose  the  manner  of  his   execution. 
He  had  his  veins  opened  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
as  he  expired  he  pronounced  wilh  great  ener- 
gy the  Imes  which,    in  his  Pharsalia,  1.  3,  v; 
639-642,  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  sol- 
dier,  who  died  in  the   same  manner  as  him- 
self.    Some  have  accused  him  of  pusillanimi- 
ty at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  say  that, 
to  free  himself  from  the  punishment    which 
threatened  him,  he  accused  his  own  mother, 
and   involved  her  in  the  crime  of  which   ho 
was  guilty.    This  circumstance,  which  throws 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  charricter  of  Lucati , 
IS  not   mentioned  by  some    writers,  who  ob- 
serve that  he  exjjired  with  all  the  firmness  of 
■a  philosopher.     He  died  in  his  26th  ye^r,  A. 
D.  65.     Of  all  his  compositions  none  but  his 
Pharsalia  retcains.     This  poem,  which  is  aa 
account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,is  unfinished.     Opinioui  are  various  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  poetry.     It  possesses  neither 
the  fire  of  Homer,  nor  the  melodiousuumbers 
of  Virgil.  If  Lucan  had  lived  to  a  greater  age, 
his  judgment  and  genius  would  have   matur- 
ed,  and  he  might  have  claimed  a  more  exalt- 
ed   rank   among  the  poets  of  the    Angustan 
age.     His  expressions,  however,  are  bold  and 
animated,  his  poetry  entertaining,  though  his 
irregularities    are   numerous,  and  to  use  the 
words  of  Quintilian,  he  is  more  an  orator  that 
a  poet.     Pie  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  burning 
of  Rome,    now  lost.     It  is  said  that   his  wi.*e 
PoUa  ."^rgentaria,  not  only  assisted  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  poem,  but  even  corrected 
it  after  his  death.     Sealiger  says,  that  Lucaa 
rather  barks  than  sings.     The  best  editions 
of  Lucan  are  those  of  Oudendorp,  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1728,  of  Bentley,  4to.  printed  at  Strawberrv^ 
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hill,  1760,  and  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1767. 
Quintil.  10.— Suet. — Tacit.  ./Inn.   15,  &c. — 

Martial.  7,  ep.  20. Ocellus  or  Ucellus,an 

aaeient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose  age 
is  unknown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect, 
a  book  on  the  nature  of  the  universe  which  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the 
systems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Phio 
Judaeus.  This  work  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Nogarola.  Ar^other  book  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Archytas  and  Plato,  a 
fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Stobaeus,  to  which,  however,  Ocellus  is  dis- 
puted to  be  the  author.  There  is  an  edition 
of  Ocellus,  with  a  learned  commentary,  by 
C.Emman,  Vizzanius,  Bonouiae,  1646,  in  4to. 

LucAria  or  LCcERiA,  festivals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  in  a  large  grove  between  the  Via 
Salaria  and  the  Tiber,  where  the  Romans  hid 
ihemselves  when  besieged  by  the  Gauls.  Ta- 
sit.  Ann.  l,c.  77. 

L.  LcccEiiTS,  a  celebrated  historian,  asked 
by  Cicero  to  write  a  history  of  his  consulship. 
He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  J.  Cffisar,  Cic.  ad 
Fain.  5,  ep.  12,  &c. 

LucKRES,  [the  third  of  the  three  original 
tribes  at  Rome.  These  three  original  tribes 
were  the  Ramnenses  or  Ramnes,  the  Tatien- 
ses  or  Titienses,  and  the  Luceres.  It  includ- 
ed all  foreigners  except  the  Sabines.]  It  re- 
ceived its  name  either  from  Lucumo,  an 
Etrurian  who  assisted  the  Romans  against 
the  Sabines,  or  from  Incus,  a  grove  where 
Romulus  had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a  place 
of  refuge  for  all  fugitives,  slaves,  homicides, 
&c.  that  he  might  people  the  city.  Propert 
4,  el,  1,  V.  31. 

LucERiA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  famous  for 
wool,  [south-west  of  Arpi.]  Liv.  9,  c.  2  and 
12, 1. 10,  c.  25.— Horat.  3,od.  15,  v.  l4.-.Lu- 
can.  2,  v.  473. 

LucERius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  the 
father  of  light. 

LuciANUS,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samo- 
sata.  His  father  was  poor  in  his  circum 
staucrs,  and  Lucian  was  early  bound  to  one  of 
his  uncles,  who  was  a  sculptor.  This  employ- 
ment highly  displeased  him,  he  made  no  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art,  and  resolved  to  seek  his 
livelihood  by  better  means.  A  dream  in  which 
learniug  seemed  to  draw  him  to  her,  and  to 
promise  fame  anrt  immortality,  confirmed  his 
resolutions,  and  he  began  to  write.  The  arti- 
fices and  unfair  dealings  of  a  lawyer,  a  life 
•which  he  hadembraced,disgu  tedhim,and  he 
feegan  tostudy  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He 
visited  different  places,  and  Antioch,  Ionia. 
Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  more  particularly 
Athens,  became  successively  acquainted  with 
the  depth  of  his  learning  and  the  power  of  his 
eloqueace.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius  was 
sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  him  re- 
gister to  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt.  He 
died  A.  D.  180,  in  his  90th  year,  and  some  of 
the  moderns  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impiety,  particularly 
for  ridiculing  the  religion  of  Christ.  TThis 
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is  very  probably  a  mere  fable.  Equally  er- 
roneous is  the  statement  made  by  some,  that 
he  apostatised  after  having  been  a  Christian. 
Had  he  ever  been  a  follower  of  Christianity 
he  would  hare  known  its  nature  and  spirit 
better,  and  would  not  have  confounded  it 
with  Judaism,  as  he  has  done  in  his  Peregri- 
nus  Proteus.  It  is  true  that  the  discourse  en- 
titled Philopatris,  found  among  his  works, 
displays  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  religion,  but  very  strong  arguments 
might  be  adduced  against  Lucian 's  being  the 
real  auihor  of  the  piece.  After  all  Luciau 
did  not  do  much  harm  to  the  Christians.  la 
common  with  many  other  distinguished  men 
of  his  age,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  miscon- 
strue the  character  of  the  Founder  of  our  re- 
ligion. He  merely  represents  the  Christians 
as  a  simple  race  of  men,  deceived  by  a  fana- 
tical doctrine.]  The  works  of  Lucian,  which 
are  numerous,  and  written  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, consist  partly  of  dialogues,  in  which  he 
introduces  different  characters  with  much  dra- 
matic propriety.  His  style  is  easy,  simple, 
elegant,  and  animated,  and  he  has  stored  bis 
compositions  with  many  lively  sentiments, 
and  much  of  the  true  Attic  wit.  [With  the 
exception  of  some  tautologies,  the  writings 
of  Lucian  savour  little  of  the  want  of  taste 
which  characterised  the  age  in  which  he  liv- 
ed. His  style,  formed  by  the  study  of  the 
best  models,  and  especially  of  Aristophanes, 
is  as  pure,  as  elegant,  and  as  Attic,  as  if  he 
had  flourished  in  the  classic  periods  of  Gre- 
cian literature  ;  and  the  defects  of  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote  only  show  themselves  occa- 
sionally in  his  adoption  of  new  terms,  or  of 
old  ones  in  a  new  signification,  a  failing  which 
he  himself  ridicules  in  others  in  one  of  his 
works  entitled  Lexiphanes.]  His  frequent 
obscenities,  and  his  manner  of  exposing  to  ri- 
dicule not  only  the  religion  of  his  country, 
but  also  that  of  every  other  nation,  have  de- 
servedly drawn  upon  him  the  censure  of  eve- 
ry age  and  branded  him  with  the  appellation 
of  atheist  and  blasphemer.  He  also  wrote 
the  life  of  Sostrates,  a  philosopher  of  Boeotia, 
as  also  that  of  the  philosopher  Demouax. 
Some  have  also  attributed  to  him,  with  great 
impropriety,  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus. 
The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are  that  of  Gree- 
vius,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1687  ;  that  of  Reit- 
zius,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1743,  [re-printed  at 
the  Bipont  press,  1786-93^  10  vols.  8vo. ;  and 
that  of  Lehman,  Lips.  1822.  3  vols.  8vo.] 

Lucifer,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus, 
or  morning  star.  It  is  called  Lucifer  when 
appearing  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  ;  but 
when  it  follows  it,  and  appears  some  time  after 
its  setting,  it  is  called  Hespei-us.  According 
to  some  mythologists,  Lucifer  was  son  of  Ju- 
piter and   Aurora. A    Christian   writer, 

whose  work  was  edited  by  the  Coleti,  foL  Ve- 
net.  1778. 

C.  Li'cii.ius,  a  Roman  knight  born  at  Au- 
runca,illustiious  not  only  for  the  respectability 
of  his  ancestors,  but  more  deservedly  for  the 
uprightness  and  the  innocence  of  his  own  im- 
maculate character.     [He   was  grand  uncle 
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by  the  mother's  side  to  Pompey  the  Great.  In 
early  youth  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Numan- 
tia,  in  the  same  camp  with  Marius  and  Jo- 
gurtha,  under  the  younger  Africanus,  whose 
friendship  and  protection  he  had  thus  the 
good  fortune  to  acquire.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Scipio  and  his  friend 
Laelius.  These  powerful  protectors  enabled 
him  to  satirize  the  vicious  without  restraint 
or  fear  of  punishment.]  He  is  looked  upon 
as  the  founder  of  satire,  and  as  the  first  great 
satirical  writer  among  the  Romans.  He  was 
superior  to  his  poetical  predecessors  at  Rome ; 
and  though  he  wrote  with  great  roughness 
and  inelegance,  but  with  much  facility,  he 
gained  many  admirers,  whose  praises  have 
often  been  lavished  with  too  liberal  a  hand. 
Of  the  thirty  books  of  satires  which  he  wrote 
nothing  but  a  few  verses  remain.  [The  pe- 
riod at  which  Lucilius  appeared  was  favour- 
able to  satiric  composition.  There  was  a 
struggle  existing  between  the  old  and  new 
manners,  and  the  freedom  of  speaking  and 
writing,  though  restrained,  had  not  yet  been 
totally  checked  by  law.  Lucilius  lived  with 
a  people  among  whom  luxury  and  corruption 
were  advancing  with  fearful  rapidity,  but 
among  whom  some  virtuous  citizens  were 
anxious  to  stem  the  tide  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  their  countrymen.  The  satires  of 
Lucilius  were  adapted  to  please  the  latter. 
The  freedom  of  his  attacks  upon  the  vices  of 
his  contemporaries,  without  even  sparing  in 
dividuals,  had  nothing  revolting  in  an  age 
when  no  consideration  compelled  to  those  for 
bearances  necessary  under  different  forms  of 
society  or  government.  By  the  time  too  thai 
he  wrote,  the  delicate  and  cutting  irony  of 
the  Greek  comedies  had  come  much  into 
vogue  at  Rome,  and  Lucilius,  by  applyin 
himself  to  the  imitation  of  these  dramatic 
productions,  had  caught,  it  is  said,  much  of 
their  fire  and  spirit.  Nor  did  he,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, mix  iambic  with  trochaic  verses. 
Twenty  books  of  his  satires  were  in  hexame- 
ter verse,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
the  thirtieth,  in  iambics  or  trochaics.  As  a 
writer,  he  had  much  of  the  old  Roman  hu- 
mour, that  celebrated  but  undefined  urbani- 
ias,  which,  indeed,  he  possessed  in  so  eminent 
a  degree,  that  Pliny  says  it  began  with  Luci- 
lius iu  composition,  while  Cicero  declares  that 
he  carried  it  to  the  highest  perfection,  and 
that  it  almost  expired  with  him.  The  well 
known  lines  of  Juvenal,  who  relates  how  he 
made  the  guilty  tremble  by  his  pen,  as  much 
as  if  he  had  pursued  them  sword  in  hand, 
have  fixed  his  character  as  a  determined  and 
inexorable  persecutor  of  vice.  His  versifi- 
cation, however,  was  rugged  and  prosaic.  Ho- 
race, while  he  allows  that  he  was  more  po- 
lished than  his  contemporaries,  calls  his  muse 
"  pedestrU,'''  talks  repeatedly  of  the  looseness 
of  his  measure,  and  compares  his  whole  po- 
etry to  a  muddy  and  troubled  stream.  Quin- 
tilian,  however,  does  not  entirely  coincide 
with  this  opinion  of  Horace.]  He  died  at 
^Naples  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 


103.  His  fragments  have  been  collected  and 
published  with  notes  by  Fr.  Dousa,  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1597,  and  lastly  by  the  Vulpii,  8vo. 
Palav.  1735.  Quintil.  10,  c.  [.—Cic.  de 
Oral.  2. — Ilorat. Lucilius,  a  famous  Ro- 
man who  fled  with  Brutus  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Philippi.  They  were  soon  after  over- 
taken by  a  party  of  horse,  and  Lucilius 
uffered  himself  to  be  severely  wound- 
ed by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  exclaiming  that 
he  was  Brutus.  He  was  taken,  and  carried 
to  the  conquerors,  whose  clemency  spared 
his  life.     Plut. 

Lucii,LA,a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  cele- 
brated for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beau- 
ty, debaucheries,  and  misfortunes.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to 
marry  the  emperor  Verus,  who  was  then  en- 
[)loyed  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians  and  Ar- 
menians. The  conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla 
were  great  at  first,  but  when  she  saw  Verus 
plunge  himself  into  debauchery  and  dissipa- 
tion, she  followed  his  example,  and  prosti- 
tuted herself.  At  her  return  to  Rome,  she 
saw  the  incestuous  commerce  of  her  husband 
with  her  mother,  &c.  and  at  last  poisoned 
him.  She  afterwards  married  an  old  but  vir- 
tuous senator,  by  order  of  her  father,  and  was 
not  ashamed  soon  to  gratify  the  criminal  sen- 
sualities of  her  brother  Commodus.  The 
coldness  and  indifierence  with  which  Com- 
modus treated  her  afterwards  determined  her 
on  revenge,  and  she  with  many  illustrious 
senators  conspired  against  his  life,  A.  D.  185. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilla  was  banish- 
ed, and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her  brother, 
10  the  38th  year  of  her  age. 

LiJciNA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Latona. 
As  her  mother  brought  her  into  the  world 
without  pain,  she  became  the  goddess  whom 
women  in  labour  invoked,  and  she  presided 
over  the  birth  of  children.  SheVeceived  this 
name  either  from  lucus,  or  from  lux,as  Ovid 
explains  it : 

Gratia  Lucince,  dedit  hac  libi  nomine  lucus  ; 
Aut  quia  pri7icij)ium  ht,  Dea,  lucis  habes. 

Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana 
and  Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were 
also  sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided 
over  the  labours  of  women.  She  is  called 
llythia  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  famous 
temple  at  Rome,  raised  A.  U.  C.  396.  Varro 
di  L.  L.  4.— Cic.  de  Kat.  D.  2,  c.  21.— Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  V.  449. — Horal.  Carni.  Sec. 

LtrciTis.  The  word  Lucius  is  a  prajnomen 
common  to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  their  family  names. 

Li^CRETiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquinius 
OoUatinus.  Her  accomplishments  proved  fa- 
tal to  her,  and  the  praises  which  a  number  of 
young  nobles  at  Ardea,  among  whom  were 
Collatinus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  bestowed 
upon  the  domestic  virtues  of  their  wives  at 
home,  were  productive  of  a  revolution  in  the 
state.  While  every  ene  was  warm  with  the 
idea,  it  was  universally  agreed  to  leave  the 
43.'^ 
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camp  and  to  £^o  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  the  ve- 
racity of  their  respective  assertions.  CoUati- 
nus  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  expectations 
fulfilled  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  while  the 
wives  of  the  other  Romans  were  involred  in 
the  liot  and  dissipation  of  a  feast,  Lucretia 
was  found  at  home,  employed  in  the  midst  of 
her  female  servants,  aud  easing  their  labour 
by  sharing  it  herself.  The  beauty  and  inno- 
cence  of  Lucretia  iuflrtmed  the  passion  of  Sex- 
tUE,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  who  was  a  witness  of 
her  virtue  and  industry.  He  cherished  his 
flame,  and  he  secretly  retired  from  the  camp, 
and  came  to  Uie  house  of  Lucretia,  where  he 
met  with  a  kind  reception.  He  showed  him- 
self unworthy  of  such  a  treatment,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night,  he  introdncRd  himself  to  Lucre 
tia,  who  refused  to  his  entreaties  what  her 
fear  of  shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She 
yielded  to  her  ravisher  when  he  threatened 
to  murder  her,  and  to  .slay  one  of  her  slave?, 
and  put  him  in  her  bed,  that  this  apparent 
adultery  might  seem  to  have  met  with  the 
punishment  it  deserved.  Lucretia  in  the 
morning  sent  for  her  husband  and  her  father, 
and,  after  she  had  revealed  to  them  the  indig- 
nities she  had  suffered  from  the  son  of  Tar- 
quin, and  entreated  them  to  avenge  her 
wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dag£ 
which  she  had  previously  concealed  under  her 
clothes.  This  fatal  blow  was  the  sign  of  re- 
bellion. The  body  of  the  virtuous  Lucretia 
was  exposed  to  the  eye?  of  the  senate,  ami 
the  violence  and  barbarity  of  Sextus,  joined 
with  the  unpopularity  and  oppression  of  his 
father,  so  irritated  the  Roman  populace,  that 
that  moment  they  expelled  the  Tarquins  for 
ever  from  Rome.  Brutus,  who  was  present 
at  the  tragical  death  of  Lucretia,  kindled  the 
flames  of  rebellion,  and  the  republican  or  con- 
sular government  was  established  at  Rome, 
A.U.  C.244.  Lir.  1,  c.  .07,  Sic.—Dioni/s. 
Hal.  4,  c.  15.— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  74L— F«Z. 
Max.  6,  c.  l.—Plu(. — August,  de  Civ.  D.  1, 
c.  19. The  wife  of  Numa.     Pint. 

LOcRJiTiLis,  now  LihretH,  a  mountain  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a 
pleasant  valley,  near  which  the  house  and 
farm  of  Hoiace  were  situate.  Horat.  1,  od. 
17,  V.  L— Cic.  7,  An.  11. 

T.  LiJCRi^:Tius  Carus,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet  and  philosopher,  who  was  early  sent 
to  Athens,  where  he  studied  under  Zeno  and 
Fhtedrus.  The  tenets  of  Epicurus  and  Em- 
peJocles,  which  then  prevailed  at  Athens, 
were  warmly  embraced  by  Lucretius,  and 
when  united  with  the  infinite  of  Anaxaman 
der,  and  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  they  were 
explained  and  elucidated  in  a  poem,  in  six 
books,  which  is  called  De  rerum  natunl.  In 
this  poem  the  mabterly  genius  and  unaffectpd 
elegance  of  the  puet  are  every  where  conspi- 
cuous ;  but  the  opinions  of  the  philosopher  are 
justly  censured,  who  gives  no  existence  of 
power  to  a  Supreme  Being,  but  is  the  devoted 
advocate  ofatheism  and  impiety,  and  earnest- 
ly endeavours  to  establish  the  mortality  of  the 
soul.  This  composition,  which  has  little  claim 
to  Be  called  a  heroic  poem,  was  written  and 
4f?R 


finished  ^during  the  lucid  intervals  of  resson 
and  sense,  while  he  was  suffering  under  the 
violent  effects  occasioned  by  a  philtre,  which 
the  jealousy  of  his  n  islrfss  or  his  wife  Lucilia 
had  administered.  It  is  said  that  he  destroy- 
ed himself  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  about 
.54  years  before  Christ.  Cicero,  after  his 
death,  revised  and  corrected  his  poems.  [Not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  of  his  doctrines, 
the  poetic  talents  of  Lucretius  appear  in 
every  part  of  his  work.  His  language  and 
versification  sometimes  partake  of  the  rude- 
ness of  an  early  period  of  literature,  and  in 
the  argumentative  parts  of  his  work  he  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  be  understood  ;  but 
where  the  subject  admits  of  elevated  senti- 
ment and  descriptive  beauty,  no  Roman  poet 
has  taken  a  loftier  flight,  or  exhibited  more 
spirit  or  tuhlimity  :  the  same  animated  strain 
is  supported  almost  throughout  entire  books. 
Virgil  studied  him,  and  has  borrowed  much 
of  his  diction.  The  morality  of  Lu'-retius  is 
generally  pure,  but  many  of  his  descriptions 
are  licentious.  The  doctrines  of  Lucretius, 
particularly  that  which  impugns  the  super- 
intending care  of  divine  Providence,  were 
first  formally  opposed  by  the  Stoic  Manilius, 
in  his  \stronomic  poem.  In  modern  times, 
his  whole  philosophical  system  has  been  re- 
futed in  the  long  and  elaborate  poem  of  the 
Cardinal  Poligoac.  This  work,  though  in- 
complete, consists  of  nine  books,  of  about 
1300  lines  ea'^h,  and  the  whole  is  addressed 
to  Quintius,  an  atheist,  who  corresponds  to 
the  Lorenzo  of  the  JVight  Thoughts.  Des- 
cartes is  the  Epicurus  of  the  poem,  and  the 
subject  of  many  panegyrics.  It  is  entitled 
j^nti  Lucretius,  sire  de  DfO  et  Katura.  In 
this  poem  the  Cardinal  has  sometimes  refut- 
ed, at  loo  great  length,  propositions  manifest- 
ly absurd — at  others  he  has  impugned  de- 
monstrated truths — and  the  moral  system  of 
Lucretius  he  throughout  has  grossly  misun- 
derstood. But  he  has  rendered  ample  justice 
to  his  poetical  merit,  and  imbibed  much  of 
its  spirit.]  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
are  that  of  Creech,  8vo.  Oxon.  1695  ;  that  of 
Havercamp,  2  vols.  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1725  ;  and 
that  of  [Wakefield,  Glasg.  1813,  4  vols.  8vo.] 
Paterc  2,  c.  -^Q.—^uintil.  3,  c.  1, 1.  10,  c.  1. 

Quintus,   a  Roman   who  killed    himself 

because  the  inhabitants  of  Sulmo, over  which 
he  was  appointed  with  a  garris'Hi,  seemed  to 
favour  the  causeof  J.  Caesar.     Cms.  Bell.  Civ. 

l,c.  18.     He  is  also  called   V'espillo. Sp. 

Tricipitinus,  father  of  Lucretia,  wife  of  Co- 
latinus,  was  made  consul  after  the  death  of 
Brutus,  and  soon  dfti-r  died  himself  Hora- 
tius  Pulvillus  succeeded  him.     Lir.  1,  c.  58, 

— Phil,   in  Pub. An   interrex  at  Rome. 

A    consul. Osella,   a  Ron. an,  put  to 

death  by  Sylla  because  he  had  applied  lor  the 
consulship  without  his  permission.     Plut. 

LucrInus,  [a  lake  in  Italy,  near  Cumae, 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.  According  to  Dio 
Cassius,  (-:8,  50.)  there  were  three  lake?  in 
this  quarter  lying  one  behind  the  other.  The 
outermost  was  called  Tyrrhenus,  the  middle 
one  Lucrinus.  and  the  innermost   Avernns, 
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Agrippa  cut  a  communication  between  these 
lakes  and  the  sea,  and  built  at  the  opening 
cut  between  ami  uniting  the  Lucrine  and 
Avernian  lakes,  the  famous  Julian  Harbour. 
The  object  in  doing  this  chiefly  was  to  pro- 
cure a  place  along  the  coast  fit  for  exercising 
and  training  a  body  of  seamen  previousto  the 
contest  witii  Sextus  Pompeins.  The  woods, 
also.  whichsurroundeJAvernus  in  particular, 
were  cut  down,  and  t'.e  stagnant  vapour  being 
thus  dissipated,  the  vicinity  was  rendered 
healthy.  By  this  operation  much  land  was 
reclaimed,  which  before  had  been  covered  by 
these  lakes,  an  outlet  being  afforded  to  their 
waters  into  the  sea.  The  shores  of  the  Lu- 
crine lake  were  famous  for  their  oysters.  In 
the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed  a  moun- 
tain near  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
200  feet  high,  consisting  oflava,  burned  stones, 
scoria,  <S:c.  which  leftnoappearanceof  a  lake, 


Such  considerable  losses  weakened  the  enemy, 
and  Mithridates  retired  with  precipitation  to- 
wards Armenia,  to  the  court  of  king  Tigranes, 
his  father-in-law.  His  flight  was  perceived, 
and  Lucullus  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  great 
expedition,  and  gave  battle  to  the  numerous 
forces  which  Tigranes  had  already  assembled 
to  support  the  cause  of  his  ron-m-law-  Accord- 
ing to  the  exaggerated  account  of  Plutarch, 
no  less  that  100,000  foot,  and  near  66,000 
horse,  of  the  Armeniins,  lost  their  lives  in  that 
celebrated  battle.  All  this  carnage  was  made 
by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more  than 
18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  during  the  combat.  The 
taking  of  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  .Arme- 
nia, was  the  consequence  of  his  immortal  vic- 
tory, and  Lucullus  there  obtained  the  greatest 
part  of  the  royal  treasures.  This  continual 
success,  however,  was   attended  with  serious 


hut  a  morass,   filled  with   grass  and   rushes.],  consequences.     The  severity  of  Lucullus,  and 


Cic.  4.  Atl.  lO.—Strab.  3  and  G.—Mi-la,  2,  c. 
4.—Propert.  1,  eh  11,  v.  10.— Firg.  G.  2,  v. 
W\.—Hornt.  2,od.  15. 

C.  LucTATius  Catulcs,  a  Roman  con- 
sul with  Marius.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in 
conquering  the  Cimbrians.  \vid.  Cimbricum 
bellum.and  also  Catulus.]  He  was  eloquent 
as  well  as  valiant,  and  his  history  of  his  con- 
sulship, which  he  wrote  with  great  veracity, 
convinces  us  of  his  literary  talents.  That 
history    is   lost.     Cic.  de  Oral. — Farro  de   L. 

L. — Flor.  2,  c.  2. C.    Catulus,   a    Roman 

consul,  who  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 
vid.  Catulus. 

LucuLLiiA,  a  festival  established  by  the 
Greeks  in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  be- 
haved with  great  prudence  and  propriety  in 
his  province.     Plut.  in  Lac. 

LucuLLi  HORTi,  gardens  of  Lucullus  si- 
tuated  near  Neapolis,   &c.      Tacit.  Ann.  11, 

c.  1. Villa,  a  country-seat  near  Mount  Mi- 

senus,  where  Tiberius  died.  Tacil.  Ann.  6, 
c.  50 

Lucullus, Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman,  cele- 
brated for  his  fondness  of  luxury,  and  for  his 
military  talents.  He  was  born  about  115  years 
before  the  Christian  errand  soon  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts, 
particularly  eloquence  and  philosophy.  His 
first  military  rauspaign  was  in  the  Marsian 
war,  where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  re- 
commended him  to  public  notice  His  mild- 
ness and  constancy  gained  him  the  admiration 
and  confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  connec 
tion  he  derived  honour,  and  during  his  quaes- 
lorship  in  Asia,  and  pretorship  in  Africa,  hei 
rendered  himself  more  consp.cuous  by  his  jus- 
tice, moderation,  and  h'lmanity.  He  was  rais- 
ed to  the  consulship  A.U.  C.680,  and  intrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and 
first  displayed  his  military  talents  in  rescuing 
his  colleague  Cotta,  whom  the  fnemy  had  be- 
sieged in  Chalcedou.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  forces  of  Mi- 
thridates on  the  borders  of  the  Granicus,  and 
by  the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia.  His  victories 
by  sea  were  as  great  as  those  by  land,  and  Mi- 
fhriJates  lost   a  powerful  fleet  near  Lemnns. 


the  haughtiness  of  his  commands,  the  cfi'ects 
of  continued  success,  offended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Lucullus  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  repro;iches  and  open  enmity.  Lu- 
cullus was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suffered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldness  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficulty  a  tri- 
umph which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his 
fame,  his  successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this 
ended  the  days  of  his  glory  ;  he  retired  to  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and 
no  longer  interested  himself  in  the  commo- 
tions which  disturbed  the  tranquiUity  of 
Rome.  He  dedicated  his  time  to  studious 
pursuits  and  to  literary  conversation.  His 
house  was  enriched  with  a  valuable  library, 
which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the  cu- 
rious and  of  the  learned.  Lucullus  fell  intoa 
delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died 
in  the  67th  or  Glith  year  of  his  as;e.  1  he  peo- 
ple showed  their  respect  for  his  merit,  by 
their  wish  to  give  him  an  honourable  burial  in 
the  Campus  Martius  ;  but  their  offers  were 
rejected,  and  he  was  privately  buried  by  his 
brother  in  his  estate  at  Tusculum.  Lucullus 
has  been  admired  for  his  many  accomplish- 
ents,  but  he  has  been  censured  for  his  seve- 
rity and  extravagance.  The  expenses  of  his 
meals  were  immoderate,  his  halls  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  different  names  of  the  gods  ; 
fcnd,  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  sttempted  to 
surprise  him,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepar- 
ed !i[)on  the  won)  of  Lucullus,  who  had  mere- 
ly said  to  his  ervantthat  he  would  sup  in  the 
hall  of  Apollo.  In  his  retirement  Lucullus 
was  fond  of  artificial  variety  ;  subterraneous 
caves  and  passages  were  dug  under  the  hills 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  the  sea  water 
was  conveyed  round  the  house  and  pleasure 
grounds,  where  the  fishes  flocked  in  such 
abundance  that  not  less  than  25,000  pounds 
AT, 
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worth  were  sold  at  his  death.  Iq  his  public 
character  Luciillus  was  humane  and  compas- 
sionale,  and  he  showed  his  sense  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  human  affairs  by  shedding  tears  at 
the  sight  of  one  of  the  cities  of  Armenia, 
which  his  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes.  He  was 
a  pei  feet  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lun- 
guajjes,  and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
lime  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Marsi 
in  Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking 
characteristics  of  a  man  who  meditated  the 
coiKiuest  of  Parthia,  and,  for  a  while  gained 
the  admiration  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east,  by  liis  justice  and  moderation,  and  who 
might  have  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world 
with  a  CcCsar  or  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last, 
his  fondness  for  retirement  withdrawn  him 
from  the  reach  of  ambition.  Cic.  pro  ^Irch. 
4.  (^ucest.Ac.  2,  c.  1. — Phit.  in  vita. — Flor 
3,  c.  5. — Strab — Appian,  inMithr.  Sic. — Oro 
sius  6,  ijc. 

LucuMo,the  first  name  of  Tarquinius  Pris 
cus,  afterwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The 
word  is  Etrurian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chief. 
[Ijucumo  was  the  title  applied  to  the  heredi- 
tary chiefs  who  ruled  over  each  of  the  twelve 
independent  tribes  of  the  Etrurian  nation.] 
Pint,  in  Rom. 

LcGDUNENSis  Galma,  a  part  of  Gaul, 
which  received  its  name  from  Lugdunum,the 
capital  city  of  the  province,     vid.  Gallia. 

LuGDUNUM,  [a  city  of  Gaul  situate  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone  and 
the  Arar  or  Saone.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
conqi.ered  by  Caesar,  and,  a  short  time  after 
his  death,  Munatius  Plancus  received  orders 
from  the  Roman  senate  to  re-assemble  at 
Lugdunum  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  or  Fien- 
ne,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  city  by 
the  AUobroges.  In  a  little  while  it  became 
very  powerful,  so  that  Strabo  says  it  was  not 
inferior  to  Narbo  or  JSTarbrmne  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
city  did  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  spot  as 
the  modera  one,  but  lay  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhone  and  Saone,  while  the  chief  part  of 
modern  Lyons  is  on  the  east  side,  at  the  very 
confluence  of  the  two  streams.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
two  streams,  and  of  course  precisely  corres- 
ponding with  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
modern  city,  stood  the  famous  altar  erected 
by  sixty  Gallic  nations  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Lugdunum  lay  upon  a  hill,  a  position  which 
the  termination  vnicm  is  said  to  imply.  Here 
was  established  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  the  province,  and  from  this  city,  as  a  centre, 
the  main  roads  diverged  to  all  parts  of  Gaul. 
In  the  third  century,  Lugdunum  declined  in 
importance  on  account  of  the  vicinity  and  ra- 
pid growth  of  Arelate  and  Narbo-  Lyons  is 
now  one  of  the  first  manufacturing  towns  in 

France.]    J«r.  1,  v.  44. — Strab.  4. Bata- 

vorum,  a  town  on  the  Rhine  just  as  it  falls  in- 
to the  ocean.  It  is  now  called  Leyden,  and  is 
famous  for  its  university.  [It  took  in  the 
middle  ages  the  name  of  Leithis,  whence  the 

modern  one  is  derived.] Coavenaruai,  a 
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town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  now  St 
Bert  rand,  in  Gascony. 

LOna,  {the  moon)  was  daughter  of  Hype- 
rion and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according 
to  some  mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  was 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  with  many  superstitious  forms  and  ce- 
remonies. It  was  supposed  that  magicians 
and  enchanters,  particularly  th  se  of  Thes- 
saly,  had  an  uncontroulable  power  over  the 
moon,  and  that  they  could  draw  her  down 
from  heaven  at  pleasure  by  the  mere  force  of 
their  incantations.  Her  eclipses,  according  to 
their  opinion,  proceeded  from  thence  ;  and  on 
that  account  it  was  usual  to  beat  drums  and 
cymbals,  to  ease  her  labours,  and  to  render 
the  power  of  magic  less  effectual.  The  Ar- 
cadians believed  that  they  were  older  than 
the  moon.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  263,  kc.—Ti- 
bull.  1,  el.  8,  V.  2L— Hesiorf.  Theog.—  Firg. 

Eel.  8,  V.  69. A  maritime  town  of  Etruria, 

[situate  on  the  river  Macra,  in  the  north- 
western quarter  of  Etruria,]  famous  for 
the  white  marble  which  it  produced.  It  con- 
tained a  fine  capacious  harbour,  and  abounded 
in  wise,  cheese,  &c.  The  inhabitants  were 
naturally  given  to  augury,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  uncommon  phaenomena.  [The  little 
bay  near  Luna  was  called  Portus  Lunensis, 
and  is  now  the  gulf  of  Spetia.'\  Mela,  2,  c. 
4. — Lucan.  1,  v.  586. — Plin.  14,  c.  6. — Liv. 
34,  c.  8.— 5i/.  8,  V.  481. 

LuPA,  (a  she-wolf)  was  held  in  great  ve- 
neration at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were 
suckled  and  preserved  by  one  of  these  ani- 
mals. This  fabulous  story  arises  from  the 
surname  o(  hupA,  prostitute,  which  was  given 
to  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  to 
whose  care  and  humanity  these  children 
owed  their  preservation.  [It  takes  its  rise 
rather  from  the  circumstance  of  Ruma,  one 
of  the  old  names  of  the  Tyber,  being  also  old 
Latin  for  mamma,  "  the  breast."]  Ovid.  Fast. 
2,  v.  415. — Plut.  in  Romul. 

LuPEKCAL,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aventine,  sacred  to  Pan,  where  festivals,  call- 
ed Lupercalia,  were  yearly  celebrated,  and 
where  the  she-wolf  was  said  to  have  brought 
up  Romulus  and  Remus.  Virg.  .Mn.  8,  v.  343. 

Lupercalia,  a  yearly  festival  observed 
at  Rome  the  15th  of  February,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice 
two  goats  and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a 
bloody  knife  the  foreheads  of  two  illustrious 
youths,  who  always  were  obliged  to  smile 
while  they  v/ere  touched.  The  blood  was 
wiped  away  with  soft  wool  dipped  in  milk. 
After  this  the  skins  of  the  victims  were  cut 
into  thongs,  with  which  whips  were  made  for 
the  youths.  With  these  whips  the  youths 
ran  about  the  streets  all  naked  except  the 
middle,  and  whipped  freely  all  those  they 
met.  Women  in  particular  were  fond  of  re- 
ceiving the  lashes,  as  they  superstitiously  be- 
lieved that  they  removed  barrenness,  and 
eased  the  pains  of  child-birth.  This  excur- 
sion in  the  streets  of  Rome  was  performed 
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by  naked  youths,  because  Pan  is  always  re- 
presented naked,  and  a  goat  was  sacrificed, 
because  that  deity  was  supposed  to  have  the 
feet  of  a  goat.  A  dog  was  added,  as  a  neces- 
sary and  useful  guardian  of  the  sheepfold. 
This  festival,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  was  first 
instituted  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the 
she- wolf  which  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus. 
This  opinion  is  controverted  by  others,  and 
Livy,  with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  ob- 
serves, that  they  were  introduced  into  Italy 
by  Evander,  The  name  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  Lycmuy, 
from  Aux.of,  a  wolf ;  not  only  because  these 
ceremonies  were  like  the  Lycaean  festivals 
observed  in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god 
of  shepherds,  protected  the  sheep  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  wolves.  The  priests  who 
officiated  at  the  Lupercalia  were  called  Lu- 
perci.  Augustus  forbad  any  person  above  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  appear  naked,  or  to  run 
about  the  streets  during  the  Lupercalia.  Ci- 
cero, in  his  Philippics,  reproaches  Antony  for 
having  disgraced  the  dignity  of  the  consul- 
ship by  running  naked,  and  armed  with  a 
whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was  during  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals  that  Antony  of- 
fered a  crown  to  J.  Caesar,  which  the  indig- 
nation of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  refuse. 
[The  Lupercalia  were  finally  abolished.  Ac- 
cording to  Baronius,  this  was  done  by  Pope 
Gelasius,  in  the  year  469  of  the  Christian 
era.]  Ovid.  Fail.  2,  v.  427.— Farro  L.L.5, 
c.  3. 

LuPERCi,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome, 
who  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Luper- 
calia, in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose 
service  they  were  dedicated.  This  order  of 
priests  was  the  most  ancient  and  respectable 
of  all  the  sacerdotal  offices.  It  was  divided 
into  two  separate  colleges,  called  Fabiani  and 
Q^uintiliam,  from  Fabius  and  Quintilius,  two 
of  their  high  priests.  The  former  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Romulus,  and  the  latter  of 
Remus.  To  these  two  sacerdotal  bodies  J. 
Caesar  added  a  third,  called,  from  himself,  the 
Julii,  and  this  action  contributed  not  a  little 
to  render  his  cause  unpopular,  and  to  betray 
his  ambitious  and  aspiring  views,  (vid.  Lu- 
percalia.) Plut  in  Rom.—Dio.  Cas.  45.-^ 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  663. 

LuPERcus,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Gallieuus.  He  wrote  some  gram- 
matical pieces,  which  some  have  perferred  to 
Jlerodian's  compositions. 

LupiAS  or  LupiA,  now  Lij^pe,  a  town  of 
Germany,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name  falling  into  the  Rhine.  Tacit.  Ann. 
l,&c. 

Lupus,  a  comic  writer  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelausand  Helen 
to   .Sparta,   after   the    destruction   of    Troy. 

Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  26. P.  Rut.  a 

Roman,  who,  contrary  to  the  omens,  mai  ch- 
ad against  the  Marsi,  and  was  killed  with  his 
army.  H  e  had  been  taxed  with  impiety,  and 
was  severely  censured  in  the  Augustan  age 
Homt.2,  Sal.  1,  v.  68. 
LrsiTAMA ,  [a  part  of  antient  Hispania,  on 
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the  Atlantic  coast.  The  name  must  be  taken 
in  two  senses.  All  the  old  writers,  whom 
Strabo  also  follows,  understood  by  the  term 
merely  the  territories  of  the  Lusitani,  ahd 
these  were  comprehended  between  the  Du- 
rius  and  the  Tagus,  and  extended  in  breadth 
from  the  ocean  to  the  most  eastern  limits  of 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  Lu- 
sitani in  time  intermigled  with  the  Spanish 
tribes  in  their  vicinity,  as,  for  example,  with 
the  Vettones,  Calliaci,&c.  on  which  account 
the  name  of  Lusitania  was  extended  to  the 
territories  of  these  tribes,  and,  fmally,  under 
this  name  became  also  included  some  tracts 
of  country  south  of  the  Tagus.  This  is  the 
first  sense  in  which  the  term  Lusitania  must 
be  taken,  comprising  namely,  the  terrritories 
of  the  Lusitani,  the  Calliaoi,  the  VettO:ie3, 
and  some  lands  south  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
made  a  new  arrangement  of  the  several 
tribes.  The  territories  of  the  CtiUiaci,  lying 
north  of  the  Uurius,  they  included  in  Tarra- 
conensis  Hispania,  but,  as  an  equivalent, 
they  added  to  Lusitania  all  the  country  south 
rf  the  Tagu'  and  west  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  iVnas,  as  far  as  thesea.  According  to  this 
arrangement,  Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  to  the  Sacrum  Promon- 
torium,  or  Cape  St.  Vincent  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Durius  ; 
and  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  lat- 
ter river,  a  little  west  of  the  modern  city  of 
Toro,  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  Anas, 
touching  it  about  eight  miles  west  o{  Mtrida, 
the  ancient  Emerita  Augusta.  The  modern 
kingdom  ot  Portugal,  therefore,  is  in  length 
larger  than  ancient  I  usitaniti,  since  it  com- 
prehends two  provinces  beyond  the  Durius, 
Entre  Douro  y  Minho  and  Tras  los  Monies, 
and  has  the  Minius,  or  Minho,  lor  its  north- 
ern boundary,  but  from  west  to  east  it  is 
much  smaller  than  Lusitania.  The  latter 
embraced  also  Salamanca,  the  greater  part  of 
Esiremadnra,  and  the  western  extremity  ot 
Toledo.  The  most  southern  part  of  Lusita- 
nia was  called  Cuneus  or  the  wedge,  from  its 
shape,  and  is  now  Algarve,  from  the  Arabic 
Jil-garh,  or  the  west.  Its  extreme  promon- 
tory was  called  Sscrum.  vid.  Sacrum  Pro- 
montorium.  Mannert.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  1,  p. 
32S.]—Strab.  3.~Mela,  2,  c.  6, 1.  3,  c.  1.— 
Liv.  21,  c.  43, 1.7,  c.  20. 

Lus.oNES,a  people  of  Spain  near  the  Iberus, 
LuTATius  Catulus,  a   Roman  who  shut 
the   temple  of  Janus   after   peace  had  been 
made  with  Carthage,     vid.  Luctatius. 

LuTETiA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Ganl,  [on  an 
island  in  the  Sequana  or  5'eme,]  which  re- 
ceived its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from  the 
quantit}'  of  clay,  latum,  which  is  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. J.  Cajsar  fortified  and  embellish- 
ed it  ;  from  which  circumstance  some  au- 
thors call  it  Julit  Civitas.  [i\t  Lutetia  Ju- 
lian the  apostate  was  saluted  emperor  by  his 
soldiers.  He  had  here  his  usual  winter- 
quarters.  The  city  began  to  increase  in  im- 
portance under  the  first  French  kings,  and 
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■was  extended  to  the  two  banks  of  the  river, 
the  island  bein^  connecled  with  them  by 
bridges.]  It  is  now  P'iris,  and  is  the  capita! 
of  France.  Cas.  de  Bell.  G  6  and  l—Strah. 
4.— .4.-»-nuan.  20. 

LyjEus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  d'- 
rived  from  '^oiiv,  solvtre.  because  wine,  ovt-. 
which  Bacchus  presides,  give?  freedom  to  thn 
mind,  and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  me 
lancholy.  Horat.  ep.  9. — Lucan.  1.  v.  673. 
Lycabas,  an  Etrurian,  who  had  been  ba- 
nished from  his  country  for  mur.ler.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  offered  violence  to  Bac- 
chus, and  who  were  changed  into  dolphins. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  624. 

Lycabistcs,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.     Slat. 

LycyKA.  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour   of 
Pan,  the   god  of  shepherds.     They  are    the 

same  as  the    Lupercalia  of  the  Romans. 

A  fest'val  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Ly- 
cseus,  who  delivered  the  Argives  from 
wolves,  &c. 

Lyceum,  a  celebrated  place  near  th 
banks  of  the  Ilissus,  in  Attica.  [It  was  named 
after  Apollo  Aukoxtovot  or  Ai/a/o; ,  to  whom  it 
•was  dedicated  as  the  god  of  health.]  It  was 
in  this  pleasant  and  salubrious  spot  that  Aris- 
totle taught  piiilosojihy,  and,  aS  he  generally 
instructed  his  pupils  in  walking,  they  were 
callfd  Peripatetics, a  TeoiTr ^trta,  ambulo  The 
philosopher  coulitiued  his  instructions  for  12 
years,  till  terrified  by  the  false  accusations 
ofEurymedon,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  toChatcis. 
LycjI;us,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour 
of  the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus 
It  Was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals, 
called  Lyccea,  were  celebrat'-d  there.  Virs: 
G.  I,  V.  16.  ./En.  8,  v.  343.— S/mA.  8.— Horat. 
1,  od.  17,  V.  2.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  698. 

LvcAMBES,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
poet  Archilocus,  and  afterwards  refused  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  when  she  had  been 
courted  by  a  man  whose  opulence  had  more 
influence  than  the  fortune  of  the  poet.  This 
irritated  'Vrohilochus  :  he  wrote  a  bitter  in- 
vective against  Lyrambes  and  his  daughte- 
and  rendered  them  both  so  desperate  bj'  the 
satire  of  his  nompositioa,  that  they  handed 
themselves.     Horat.  ep.    6,   v.  13. — Ovid,  in 

lb.  52. Arislot.  Rhet.  3. 

LifCAON.  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgus  and  MelibcEa.  He  built  a  town 
called  Lycosura  on  the  top  of  Mount  Lycseus. 
in  honour  of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called  Calisto. 
and  fifty  sons.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  Nyctimus,  the  eldest  of  his  sons. 
He  lived  about  1820  years  before  the  C'hris- 
lian  era.  ApoVod.  3. — Hi/gin.  fab.  176. — 
Catul.  ep.  ne.—Pau.i.  8,  c'  2,  k-r.. Ano- 
ther king  of  Arcadia,  celf'brated  for  hi-i  cru- 
elties. He  was  changf^d  into  a  wolf  by  Ju- 
piter, because  he  offered  human  victims  on 
the  altars  of  the  god  Pan.  Some  attriiiute 
tliis  metamorphosis  to  another  cause.  The 
sins  of  mankind,  as  thev  relate,  were  become 
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so  enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  earth  to 
punish  wickedness  and   impiety.     He  came 
'o  Arcadia,   where  he  was   announced   as    a 
oil.  and    the  people  began  to    pay   proper 
a   oration  to  his  divinity.    Lycaon,  however, 
vho  used  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  his  wan- 
on  cruelty,  laughed  at  the  pious  prayers  of 
'lis   subjects,  and  to  try  the  divinity  of  the 
:od,  he  served  up  human  flesh  on  his  table, 
f'his  impiety  so    irritated   Jupiter,   that   he 
immediately  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon, 
and  changed  him  into  a  wolf.     Ovid.  Mit.  1, 

V.  198,  &c These  two  monarchs  are  oftea 

'onfounded  together,  though  it  appears  that 
!hey  were  two  different  characters,  and  that 
fio  less  than  an  age  elapsed  between  their 
reigns. 

Lycaonia.  [a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  form- 
i!)g  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  Phrygia.  The 
origin  of  its  name,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Lycaones,  is  lost  in  obscurity.  The  Greeks 
asserted  that  Lycaon  of  Arcadia,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  an  oracle,  founded  a 
city  here,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  natien 
and  country  ;  this,  however,  is  mere  fable. 
According  to  others,  it  derived  its  name  from 
Avaoc,  a  wolf,  the  country  abounding  with 
these  animals.  Our  first  acquaintance  with 
this  region  is  in  the  relation  of  the  expedition 
of  the  younger  Cyrus.  Its  limits  varied  at 
different  times.  At  first  it  extended  eastward 
from  Iconium  23  ireographical  miles,  and 
was  separated  from  Cilicia  on  the  south  by 
the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  comprehending  a 
large  portion  of  what  in  later  times  was  term- 
pd  Cataonia.  In  an  after  age  Lycaonia  was 
taken  from  Antiochusand  given  to  Eumenes  ; 
hut  its  limits,  when  this  took  place,  must  have 
been  more  contracted  than  they  were  previ- 
ously. Strabo  makes  Isauria  a  part  of  it.]  It 
was  made  a  Roman  province  under  Augustus. 
Iconium  was  the  capital.  Strab.  10  — Mela, 
.  c.  2.—Liv.  27,  c.  54, 1.  38, c.  39. Arca- 
dia bore  al«o  that  name  from  Lycaon,  one  of 

its  kings.     Dionys.  Hal. An  island  in  the 

Tyber. 

Lycaste,  an  Hncient  town  of  Cre'e,  whose 
Mihahitants  accompanied  Idomeneus  to  the 
Trojan  war      Homer.  II.  2. 

Lycastus,  a  son  of  Minos  I.  He  was 
futher  of  Minos  II.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of 
'orvbas.  Diud.  4. 
LychnIdus,  [a  city  of  Illyricum,  situate 
in  the  interior,  on  a  lake  from  which  the  Dri- 
no  rises.  The  Bulgarians,  who  formed  here  a 
great  state  mo  e  than  an  age  after  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  took  Lychnidus  for  their  capi- 
tal, changing  its  name  to  Achrida,  which 
still  subsists.]     Liv.  27,  c.  32, 1.  44,  c  15. 

Lycia,  (a  country  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
south,  bounded  on  thenorth-east  by  Pamphy- 
lia,  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Cari- 
ans,  and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia. 
The  country  was  first  named  Milyas,  and  its 
earliest  inljabitants  seem  to  have  been  the  So- 
lymi  Sarpedon,  however,  being  driven  from 
Crete  by  his  brother  Minos,  came  hither  with 
a  colony,  and  drove  the  Solymi  into  the  in- 
terior.    The  new-comers  took  the  name  of 
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Termilae.  Afterwards  Lycus,  driven  from 
Athens  by  his  brother  ^g;eus,  retired  to  the 
Termilae,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Sarpedon,  and  gave,  it  is  said,  the  name  Lyci 
to  th  -  country,  and  Lyeii  to  the  people,  from 
his  own  n:ime.  Lycra  was  known  nailer  thi 
name  o  Homer,  who  speaks  al?o  of  theSoIy 
mi-  The  Solymi,  however,  disappeared  (rom 
history  after  Homer's  time,  and  the  n-AWo 
Milyas  remained  for  ever  afterwards  applie< 
to  the  region  commencing  ui  the  north  of  Ly- 
cia,  and  extending  into  Phrygia  and  Pisidi:i 
Into  this  region  the  Solymi  had  been  driven, 
and  here  they  remained  under  the  name  ol 
Milyaj.  From  this  time,  in  fact,  they  were 
reckoned  as  occupying  a  part  of  Pisidia,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  Lycia.  O 
D'Anville's  map,  however,  they  retani  their 
name  of  Solymi.]  The  inhabitants  have  been 
greatly  commended  by  all  the  ancients,  no 
only  for  their  sobriety  and  justice,  but  their 
great  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the 
bow.  They  were  cosiquered  by  Crcesus,  kin^r 
of  Lydia,  and  afterwards  by  Cyrus.  Though 
they  were  subject  to  the  power  of  Persia, 
yet  they  were  governed  by  their  own  kmijs, 
and  only  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Perji;s" 
monarch.  Phey  became  Dart  of  t!i<a  \iacedo- 
donian  empire  when  Alexander  came  into 
the  east,  and  afterwards  were  ceded  to  the 
house  of  the  Seleucidse.  The  country  was 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  Apollo  had  there  his  cele- 
brated oracle  at  Patara,  and  the  epithet  hy- 
berna  is  applied  to  the  country,  because  the 
god  was  said  to  pass  the  winter  in  his  tem- 
ple. Vir^.  Mn.  4,  V.  143  and  446,  1.  7,  v. 
816.— S/a/.  Theb  6,  v.  fim.—H^rodot.  1,  c. 
\T3.—Slrab.  13.— Lry.  37.  c.  16,  1.  33,  c.  39. 

Ltciscus,  a  Messenianof  the  family  of  the 
.S^pytidee.  When  his  daughters  were  doom 
ed  by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  he  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and 
Aristodemus,  upon  this,  cheerfully  gave  bis 
own  children,  and  soon  after  succeeded  to 
the  throne.     Pau^.  4,  c.  9. 

Lycius,  an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  from 
his  temple  in  Lycia,  where  he  gave  ora- 
cles, particularly  at  Patara,  where  the  ap- 
pellation of  Lycia  sorles  was  given  to  his  an- 
swers, and  even  to  the  will  of  the  Fates. 
Firg.  ^n.  4,  v.  346. 

LycoMEDES.  a  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in 
the  ^gean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthe- 
nope.  He  was  secretly  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  young  Achilles,  whom  his  mother 
Thetis  had  disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  to 
remove  him  from  the  Trojan  war,  where  she 
knew  he  must  unavoidably  perish.  Lyco 
medes  has  rendered  himself  famous  for  his 
treachery  to  Theseus,  who  had  implored  his 
protection  when  driven  from  the  throne  of 
Athens  by  the  usurper  Mnestheus.  Lyco- 
medes,  as  it  is  reported,  either  envious  of  the 
fame  of  his  illustrious  guest,  or  bribed  by 
the  emissaries  of  Mnestheus,  led  Theseus  to 
an  elevated  place  on  pretence  of  showing 
him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  perfi- 
dioHsly  threw  him  down  a  precipice,  where 
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he  was  killed.  Plut.in  Thes. — Paus.  1,  c, 
17, 1.  7,  c.  A.—JIpollod.  3,  c.  13. 

LTCON.a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  A=- 
tyonax,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Eumenes,  Antiochus, 
&■.■.      He  died   in   the   74th  year  of  his    age. 

Oing.  ill  vil. A  player,  greatly  esteemed 

'ly  -Mexander. 

Lycophron,  a  son  of  Periander,  king  of 
(Jurinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
h\  his  father,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him, 
thHt  he  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who 
had  been  so  wantonly  cruel.  This  resolution 
was  strengthened  by  the  advice  of  Procles, 
his  mater-.al  uncle,  and  Periander  at  last  ba- 
nished to  Corcyra  a  son  whose  disobedience 
and  obstinacy  had  rendered  hiai  odious, 
Cypselus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being- 
incapable  of  reigning,  Lycophron  was  the 
only  surviving  child  who  had  any  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Corin;h.  But,  when  the  infir- 
mities of  Periander  obliged  him  to  look  for  a 
successor,  Lycophron  refused  to  come  to  Co- 
rinth while  his  father  was  there,  and  he  was 
induced  to  leave  Corcyra  only  on  promise 
that  Periandei-  would  come  and  dwell  there 
•vhile  he  remained  master  id'  Corinth.  This 
exchange,  however,  was  prevented.  The 
Corcyreaus,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the 
tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered  Lyco- 
phron   hefore  he   left   the   island.     Herodot. 

3. — Aristot. A   brother    of   Thebe,    the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherfe.  He  as- 
sisted his  sistei-  in  murdering  her  husband, 
and  he  afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty. 
Fie  was  dispossessed  by  Philip  of  JVIacedo- 
nia-  Plul.—Diod.  16. A  general  of  Co- 
rinth, killed  by  Nicias.     Pint,   in   Js''ic. 

A  famous  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  born 
at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  He  was  one  of  the 
i>oels  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  He  wrote  tragedies,  the  titles  of 
twenty  of  which  have  been  preserved.  The 
only  remaining  composition  of  this  poet  is 
called  Cassandra  or  jikxandra .  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  prophetical  effusions,  which,  as  he 
supposes,  were  given  by  Cassandra  during 
the  Trojan  war.  [This  work  of  Lycophron 
is  a  monologue,  and  contains  430  verses,  in 
which  the  Trojan  princess  predicts  to  Priam 
ihe  destruction  of  Ilium  and  the  misfortunes 
of  those  who  had  figured  in  the  war  of  Troy. 
Written  in  iambic  verse,  it  has  no  poetic 
value  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  forms  an  in- 
xhaustible  mine  of  grammatical,  historical, 
and  mythological  erudition.  Cassandra  in 
the  course  of  her  predictions  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  times,  and  descends  afterwards  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander  of  Macedon.  There  are 
many  digressions,  but  all  containing  valua- 
ble facts  drawn  from  the  history  and  mytho- 
logy of  other  nations.  The  poet  has  pur- 
nosely  enveloped  his  poem  with  the  deepest 
obscurity,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  styled 
TO  (TxeTs/i/cv  TToiyifAH, "  the  dark  poem."  There 
is  no  artifice  to  which  he  does  not  resort  to 
prevent  his  being  clearly  understood.  He 
never  calls  any  one  by  his  true  name,  but  de- 
signates him  by  some  circumstances  or  event 
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in  his  history.  He  abounds  with  unusual  con> 
structions,  separates  words  which  should  be 
united,  uses  strangle  terms,  and  forms  the 
most  singular  compounds.  He  indulges  also 
in  some  of  the  boldest  metaphors.  The 
Alexandrian  grammarians  amassed  a  vastcol- 
lectiou  of  materials  (or  the  elucidation  of 
what  must  have  appeared  to  them  an  admi- 
rable production.  Tzetzes  has  made  a  com- 
pilation from  their  commentaries,  and  has 
thus  preserved  for  us  a  part  at  least  of  those 
illustrations,  without  which  the  poem,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years,  would  be 
unintelligible.  He  has  refuted  also  the  opi- 
nion that  Lycophron  was  not  the  author  of 
the  poem.]  The  best  editions  of  Lycophron 
are,  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fol.  enriched  with 
the  Greek  commentary  of  Tzetzes  ;  that  of 
Canter,  8vo.  apudCommelin,  1596  ;  and  that 
of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1702.  [Since  the  edi 
tion  of  Archbishop  Potter,  two  others  have 
appeared,  that  of  Reichurd,  Lips.  1788,  8vo. 
and  that  of  Sebastian,  Rom.  1804,  4to.]  Ovid, 
in  lb.  583.— Slat.  5.  Sylv.  3. 

Lycopohs,  [or  the  city  of  wolves,  a  city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  north-west  of  Antajopolis.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  extraordi 
nary  worship  being  paid  here  to  wolves, 
which,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  drove 
back  the  Ethiopians  when  they  invaded 
Egypt,  and  pursued  them  to  Elephantina. 
It  if>  supposed  to  answer  to  the  modern  Suit 
or  Osiot.]     Diod.  l.—Slrab.  17. 

LTfcoRisA,  [the  southern  summit  of  Par 
uassus,  so  called,  according  to  Pausanias,  be 
cause  the  neighbouring  people  fled  to  it  dur- 
ing the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  being  led  thi- 
ther  by  the  howling  of  wolves  (^uko/).  The 
modern  name  is  Liakura.  It  is  so  high  as  to 
be  seen  from  Corinth  80  miles  distant. 
Wheeler  thought  it  to  be  as  high  as  Mount 
Cenis.  On  this  summit  stood  in  remote  ages 
a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  the  primitive 
abode  of  Deucalion.]     Pans.  Phoc.  6. 

Lycoreus,  the  supposed  founder  of  Lyco 
rea,  on  Mount  Parnassus,  was  son  of  .'\pollo 
and  Corycia.     Hygin.  fab.  161. 

Lycoris,  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
Jumnius,  also  called  Cytheris  and  Volumyiia, 
from  her  master.  She  is  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Galluswas 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend 
Virgil  comforts  him  in  his  tenth  eclogue  for 
the  loss  of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  fol 
lowed  M.  Antony's  camp,  and  was  become  the 
Aspasia  of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopa- 
tra, however,  prevailed  over  those  of  Cythe 
ris,  and  the  unfortunate  courtezan  lost  t!)e 
favours  of  Antony  and  of  all  the  world  at  the 
same  time.  Lycoris  was  originally  a  come- 
dian. Virg.  Eel.  \0.—Ovid.  A.A.^i,  v.  537 
Lycormas,  a  river  of  iEtolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  afterward 
called  Evenus  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw 
himself  into  it.     Ovid.  Met,  2,  v.  245. 

Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  184.    He  was  chosen  gene 
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ral  of  the  Achaean  league,   and  he  revenged 
the  death  of  Philopoemen,  &c.     Plut. 

LycosOra,  [a  city  of  Arcadia,  in  the  south- 
western part,  near  Mods  Lycaeus,  on  a  branch 
of  the  river  Neda.] 

Lyctcs,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  of 
Idomeneus,  whence  he  is  often  called  Lyclius. 
Virg.  ^n.  3,  v.  401 . 

LYCuRGiDES,  annual  days  of  solemnity  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta, 
The  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurgus.  Ovid, 
in  lb.  V.  503. 

Lycurcus,  a  king  of  Nemaea,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.    He  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  ^Es- 

culapius.     Sat.  Theb.  5,   v.  638. A  giant 

killed  by  Osirzs   in  Thrace.     Diod.  1 A 

king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas.  He  has  been 
represented  as  cruel  and  impious,  on  account 
of  the  violence  which  he  offered  to  Bacchus. 
He,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  mytholo- 
gists,  drove  Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdom 
and  abolished  his  worship,  for  which  impiety 
he  was  severely  punished  by  the  gods.  He 
put  his  own  son  Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs,  mistaking  them  for 
vine  boughs.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the 
greatest  torments  by  his  subjects,  who  had 
been  informed  by  the  oracle  that  they  should 
not  taste  wine  till  Lycurgus  was  no  more. 
This  fable  is  explained  by  observing,  that  the 
aversion  of  Lycurgus  for  wine,  over  which 
Bacchus  presided,  arose  from  the  filthiness 
and  disgrace  of  intoxication,  and  therefore 
the  monarch  wisely  ordered  all  the  vines  of 
his  dominions  to  be  cut  down,  that  himself 
and  his  subjects  might  be  preserved  from  the 
extravagance  and  debauchery  which  are 
produced  by  too  free  an  use  of  wine.  Hygin. 
fab.  132.— Homer.  II.  6,  v.  \2f).—Apollod.  3, 
c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  22.— Virg.  Mn.  3,  v. 

14. — iibra^2,  od.  19 An  orator  of  Athens, 

surnamed  Ibis.,  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes, 
famous  for  his  justice  and  impartiality  when 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  was  one 
of  the  thirty  orators  whom  the  Athenians  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  to  Alexander.  Some  of 
his  orations  are  extant.  He  died  about  330 
years  before  Christ.  Diod.  16. A  cele- 
brated lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son  of  king  Eu- 
nomus.  and  brother  to  Polydectes.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  on  the  Spartan  throne  ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of  Poly- 
dectes was  pregnant,  he  kept  the  kingdom 
not  for  himself,  but  till  Charilaus,  his  ne- 
phew, was  arrived  to  years  of  maturity.  He 
had  previously  refused  to  marry  his  bro- 
ther's widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him 
on  his  throne  by  destroying  her  own  son 
Charilaus,  and  leaving  him  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  crown.  The  integrity  with 
which  he  acted  when  guardian  of  his  nephew 
Charilaus,  united  with  the  disappointment 
and  the  resentment  of  the  queen,  raised  him 
many  enemies,  and  he  at  last  yielded  to  their 
satire  and  malevolence,  and  retired  to  Crete. 
He  travelled  like  a  philosopher,  and  visited 
Asia  and  Egypt  without  suffering  himself  to 
be  corrupted  by  the  licentiousness  and  luxury 
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which  prevaled  there.  The  confusion  which 
followed  his  departure  from  Sparta,  now  had 
made  his  presence  totally  necessary,  and  he 
returned  home  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  counlrymen.     The  disorder  which  reign 
ed  at  Sparta   induced  him  to  reform  the  go 
vernment ;  and  the  more   effectually  to   ex 
ecute  his  undertaking,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi.     He   was  received   by  the 
priestess  of  the  god  with  every  mark  of  ho 
nour,  his   intentions  werJ  warmly  approved 
by  the  divinity,  and  he  was  felled  the  friend 
of  gods,    and  himself  raiher   god   than  man. 
After  such  a    reception   from  the   most  cele- 
brated oracle  of  Greece,  Lycurgus  found  no  dif 
ficulty  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and 
all  were  equally  anxious  in  promoting  a  revo- 
lution which  had  received  the  sanction  ot 
heaven.  This  happened  884  years  before  the 
Christian  era.     Lycurgus  first  established  a 
senate,  which  was  composed  of  28  senators, 
whose  authority  preserved  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  and  maintained  a  due  and  just  equi 
librium  between  the  kings  and  the  people,  by 
watching  over  the  intrusions  of  the   former 
and  checking  the  seditious  convulsions  of  the 
latter.    All  distinction  was  destroyed,  and  by 
making  an  equal  and  impartial  division  of  the 
land    among   the  members  of  the   common 
wealth,  Lyci  rgus   banished   luxury,  and  en 
couraged  the  useful  arts.    The  use  of  money, 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  totally  forbidden, 
and  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
coin,  brought  no  temptation  to  the  dishonest 
and  left  every  individual  in  the  possession  of 
his  effects  without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  vio- 
lence. All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no 
one  had  greater  claims  to  indulgence  or  luxury 
than  another.  The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
other  nations  was   forbidden,    an  I   few  were 
permitted  to  travel.     The  youths  were  in- 
trusted to  the  public  master  as  soon   as  they 
had  attained  their  seventh  year,  and  theiredu- 
cation  was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws. 
They  were  taught  early  to  think,  to  answer 
in  a  short  and  laconic  manner,  and  to  excel  in 
sharp  repartee.     They  were  instructed  and 
encouraged  to  carry  things  by  surprise,  but  if 
ever  the  theft  was  discovered  they  were  sub- 
jected to   a  seA'ere   punishment.     Lycurgus 
was  happy  and  successful  in  establishing  and 
enforcing  these  laws,  and  by  his  prudence 
and  admiration  the  face  of  affairs  in  Lacedce- 
mon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
aset  of  mendistinguishedfortheir  intrepidity, 
their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity.  After 
this,  Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparta  to  Delphi, 
or,  according   to  others,  to  Crete,  and  before 
his  departure  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  La- 
ced^mon  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they 
nor  their   posterity,  would  alter,  violate,   or 
abolish  the  laws  which  he  had  established  be- 
fore his  return.     He  soon  after  put   himself 
to   death,  and    he   ordered   his   ashes   to   be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  fearful  lest  if  they  were 
carried  to   Sparta   the    citizens  should   call 
themselves  freed  from  the  oath  which  they 
had  taken,  and  empowered  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion.   The  wisdom  and  the  good  effect  of  the 


laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been  firmly  demonstrat- 
ed at  Sparta,  where  for  700  years  they  re- 
mained in  full  force  ;  hut  the  legislator  has 
been  censured  as  cruel  and  impolitic.  He  has 
shown  himself  inhuman  in  ordering  mothers 
to  destroy  such  of  their  children  whose  feeble- 
ness or  deformity  in  their  youth  seemed  to 
promise  incapability  of  action  in  maturer  years, 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  His 
regulations  about  marriage  must  necessarily 
be  censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can 
be  expected  from  the  union  ot  a  man  with  a 
person  whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before, 
and  whom  he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a 
dark  room,  where  all  the  marriageable  women 
in  the  state  assembled  on  stated  occasions. 
The  peculiar  dress  which  was  appointed  for 
the  females  might  be  termed  improper;  and 
the  law  must  for  ever  be  called  injudicious 
which  ordered  them  to  appear  naked  on  cer- 
tain days  of  festivity,  and  wrestle  in  a  public 
assembly,  promiscuously  with  boys  of  equal 
age  with  themselves.  These  things  indeed 
contributed  as  much  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  LacedjEJJonians  as  the  other  regulations 
seemed  to  be  calculated  to  banish  dissipation, 
riot,  and  debauchery.  Lycurgus  has  been 
compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legislator 
of  Athens,  and  it  has  been  judiciously  observ- 
ed, that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
cooformablc  to  the  laws  which  he  had  esta- 
blished, and  that  the  latter  had  given  the 
Athenians  laws  which  coincided  with  their 
customs  and  manners.  The  office  of  Lycur- 
gus demanded  resolution,  and  he  showed  him- 
self inexorable  and  severe.  In  Solon,  artifice 
was  requisite,  and  he  showed  himself  mild 
and  even  voluptuous.  The  moderation  of  Ly- 
curgus is  greatly  commended,  particularly 
when  we  recollect  that  be  treated  with  the 
i,reatest  humanity  and  cunfldence  Alexander, 
a  youth  who  had  put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a 
editious  tumult.  Lycurgus  had  a  son  called 
Antiorus,  who  left  no  issue.  The  Lacedae- 
monians showed  their  respect  for  their  great 
I  legislator  by  yearly  celebrating  a  festival  in 
his  honour,  called  Lycurgidse  or  Lycurgides. 
The  introduction  of  money  into  Sparta  in  the 
reign  of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  which  corrupted  the 
innocence  of  the  Lacedaamonians,  and  render- 
ed them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of  faction. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated  by 
Philopoemen,  B.  C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-established 
by  the  Romans.  Phil,  in  Vila. — Justin.  3,  c. 
2,  &c.— S<ra6.  8,  10,15,  kc.—Dionys.  Hal. 
2. — Paus.2,c.  2. 

Lycus,  a  king  of  Boeotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  gover  nment  only  during 
the  minority  of  Labdacus  theson  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nycteus.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to 
make  war  against  Epopeus,who  had  carried 
away  by  force  Antiope  the  daughter  of  Nyc- 
teus. He  was  successful  in  this  expedition  : 
Epopeus  was  killed,  and  Lycus  recovered  An- 
tiope and  married  her,  though  she  was  his 
niece.  This  new  coonectioa  highly  displeas- 
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ed  his  first  wife  Dirce,  and  Autiope  was  de- 
Jivered  to  tlie  unfeeling  queen,  and  tortured 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Antiope  at  last 
escaped,  and  entreated  her  sons  Zethus  and 
Araphion  to  avenge  her  wrongs.  The  child- 
ren, incensed  on  account  of  the  crueltieb 
which  their  mother  had  suftered,  besie<cf  d 
Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  and  tied  Dirce  to  tlio 
tail  of  a   wild  bull,  who  dragged  her  till  s^hr 

died.     Pnus.  9,  c.  5. — Apollud.  3,  c.  5. A 

king  of  Libya,  who  sacriticcd  whatever  stran- 
gers came  upon  his  coast.  When  Dioniedes, 
at  his  return  fioui  the  Trojan  v.nr,  had  bern 
shipwrecked  there,  the  tyrant  seized  him  and 
confined  him.  lie,  however,  escii|ed  by 
means  of  Callirrhoe,  the  tyrant's  daughter, 
who  ■  was  enamoured  of   him,  and  who  huii;,' 

herself  when  she  saw  herself  deserted. A 

eon  of  Neptune  by  Celajno,  made  king  of  a 
part  of  Mysia  by  Hercules.  He  offered  vu)- 
lence  to  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  for 
which  he  was  killed  by  the  incensed  hero. 
Lycus  gave  a  kind  reception  to  the  Argo;.aut<. 
Apollod.  3, c.  \0.—  Hygm.  fab.  18,31,  32, 13' 

LvDiA,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of 
Mysia.  lis  limits  appear  to  have  been  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain  up  to  the  period  of  its 
becoming  a  Roman  province.  It  was  then 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Grecian  colonies 
of  Ionia,  which  in  reality  intleed  made  a  part 
of  Lydia;on  the  north  by  the  Hermus,  for 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Mffiiuider  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Phry- 
gia.  Under  the  Persian  dominion  il  was 
more  extensive  in  territory,  since  it  then  ac- 
tually comprehended  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coast.  According  to  some  of  the  Greek 
writers,  the  country  was  divided  between 
two  nations,  the  Lydians  and  Maones,  thp 
former  dwelling  in  the  plains  adjacent  to  the 
Cayster  and  in  the  neighbouiing  mountains, 
while  the  iMfeoues  occupied  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  country  around  Mount  Tmolus, 
and  near  the  Hermus  and  the  Hyllus.  Ho- 
mer, however,  does  not  sup|)ort  any  distmc- 
tion  like  this,  but  calls  the  nation  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Ma^ones.  The  reason  of  tl\is, 
and  in  fact  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
whole  affair,  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  vvho 
states  that  the  people  of  ihe  country  were 
first  called  Meeones,  but  afterwards  Lydii, 
from  Lydus,  one  of  their  kings.]  It  was  go- 
verned by  monarch?,  who,  after  the  fabulous 
ages,  reigned  for  249  years  in  the  following 
order:  Ardysus  began  to  reign  797  B.C. 
Alyattes,  761  :  Meles,  747:  Candaules,  735: 
Gygcs,  718  :  Ardysus 2d,680  :  Sadyaitcs.631  : 
Alyattes  2d,  619  ;  and  Croesus,  362,  who  was 
ronquered  by  Cyrus,  B  C.  548,  when  thp 
kingdom  became  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  There  'Nere  three  different  races 
that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyadse.  Heracli 
dse,  and  Mermnadae.  The  history  of  the 
first  is  obscure  and  fabulous.  The  Hera- 
clidte  began  to  reign  about  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  crown  remained  in  their  family  for 
about  505  years,  and  was  always  transmit 
ted  from  father  to  son.  Candaules  was  the  last 
of  the  Heraclidae  :  and  Gyges  the  first,  and 
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Croesus  the  last,  of  the  Mermnada;.  [The 
dominions  of  Croesus  extended  to  the  Halys.] 
The  Lydians  were  great  warriors  in  the 
reign  of  the  Mermnadae.  They  invented  the 
art  of  coining  gold  and  silver,  and  were  the 
first  who  exhibited  public  sports,  kc  The 
Lydians  were  very  probably  of  Thracian 
origin.]  Htrodot.  l,c.  6,  1.  3,  c.  90.  1.  7,  c. 
74. — Hirab.  2,  5  and  13 — Mela.  1,  c.  2. — 
Plin.  3,c.  5. — Dioiiys.  Hal.  1. — Diod.  4. — 
Juatin.  13,  c.  4.   * 

Liuius,  an'epithet  applied  to  the  Tyber 
because  it  passed  near  Etruria,  whose  inha- 
bitants were  originally  a  Lydian  colony,  [ricf. 
Hetruria.]     Virg.  ^.n.  2,  v.  781,1.  8,  v.  479. 

LsDCS,  a  .^on  ol  Atys  and  Callilhea.  king 
of  IV'a'onia,  which  from  him  received  the 
name  o(  Lyd.a.  His  brother  'lyrrhenus  led 
a  colony  to  Italy,  and  gave'  the  name  ol  Tyrr- 
henia  to  the  settlement  he  made  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Herodot.  7,  c.  74. 
Au  eunuch,  &,c. 

LvcDAMis  or  Ltgdamcs.  a  general  of 
the  Cimaurians  who  passed  iolo  A?ia  Mi- 
uor,  and  took  Sardis  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes, 
king  of  Lydia.  Callim. An  athlete  of  Sy- 
racuse, the  father  of  Artemisia  Ihe  celebrat- 
ed queen  of  Halicarnassus.  Herodot.  7.  c.  99. 

L^GODESMA,  asurnameot  Diana  at  Spar- 
ta, Incause  her  statue  was  brought  by  Ores- 
tes from  Taurus,  shielded  round  with  osiers. 
Pans   3,  c.  i6. 

Lynceus.  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among 
the  hunters  of  the  Calydouian  boar,  and  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharp-sighted 
th  t,  as  it  is  reported,  he  could  see  through 
the  earth,  and  distinguish  objects  at  the  dis- 
tance of  above  nine  miles.  He  stole  sonie  ox- 
en w  th  his  brother  Idas,  and  they  were  both 
killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  were 
going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  the 
laughters  of  Leucippus.  [Palsephatus  has 
explained  the  fable  olLynceus  seeing  objects 
beneath  the  earth,  by  supposing  him  to  have 
been  the  first  who  carried  on  the  operation  of 
mining,  and  that,  descending  with  a  lamp,  he 
thus  saw  objects  under  the  ground.  Pliny 
assigns  the  following  reason  At  Lyiiceus  be- 
ug  fabled  to  be  so  keen  sighted.  "  Nmusii- 
main  Vfro  primanicjue  (Lunani)  eadandie  vel 
node,  nulla  alio  iv  sign-i  quam  Jiriete.  conapi- 
ci  ;  id  quoqiie  pancis  mortahum  conlingit. 
El  indffoma  cernendi  Lynceo.^^  Plhi.  JV.  H. 
2,  15.]— .'iyoo/Zorf.  I  and  '3.—Hygin.  fab.— 
Pam.  4,  c.  2.~0vid.  Met.  2,  v.  iQ2.—Jlpol- 
lon-  Arg.  1. A  son  of  iEgyptus,  who  mar- 
ried Hypermnestra,  the  daughter  of  Danaus. 
His  life  was  spared  by  the  love  and  humanity 
of  his  wife.  [vid.  Danaides.]  He  made  war 
against  his  father-in-law.  dethroned  him  and 
seized  his  crown.  Some  say  that  Lynceus 
was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he  suc- 
ceeded him  after  his  death,  and  reigned  for- 
ty-one years.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1 . — Pcius.  2,  c. 
16,  19,  25.— Orirf.  Heroid.  U./ 

Lynccs,  Lyc^us,  or  Ltnx,  a  cruel  king 
of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Sicily. 
He  received,  with  feigned  hospitality,  Trip- 
tolemus,  whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  the 
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world  to  teach  mankind  agriculture  ;  and  a? 
he  was  jealous  of  his  commissioii  he  resolved 
to  murder  tnis  favourite  of  the  gods  in  hi^^ 
sleep.  As  he  was  going  to  give  the  deadly 
blow  to  Triptolemu?,  he  was  suddenly  chang- 
ed into  a  lyux,  au  animal  which  is  the  em- 
blem of  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  Ovid.  Mi  I 
5,  V.  650. 

Lyrnessus,  a  city  of  CiliciH,  the  nativ- 
country  of  Briseis,  called  from  thence  Ijyr- 
npss'ii.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  iv 
Achilles  and  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  tiir 
Trojan  war,  and  the  booty  divided  among  tlie 
conquerors.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  197. — Oviit. 
Me!.  12.  V.  ^08.—Herold.  3,  v.  5.  Trist.  4. 
el.  1,  V.  15. 

Ltsander,  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnp?ian  war. 
He  drew  Ephesusfrom  the  interest  of  Athens, 
and  gained  the  frieudshipof  Cyrus  the  young 
er.  He  gave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
consisting  of  120  ships,  at  ^gospotamos,  and 
destroyed  it  all,  except  three  ships,  with 
■which  the  en^  my's  general  tied  to  Evagora« 
kiog  of  Cy.  rus.  in  this  celebrated  battle, 
which  happened  405  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Athenians  lo?t  3000  men,  and 
with  them  their  empire  and  influence  amooi: 
the  neighbouring  tates.  Lysander  well  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory,  and 
the  following  year  Athens,  worn  out  by  a 
long  war  of  27  years,  and  discouraged  by  its 
misfortunes,  gave  itself  up  to  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  consented  to  destroy  the 
Priaeus,  to  delivpr  up  all  its  ships,  except  12. 
to  recall  all  those  who  had  been  banished, 
and  in  short  to  be  submissive  in  every  degrep 
tothe  power  of  Lacedaemon.  Besides  the'-' 
humiliating  conditions,  the  government  of 
Athens  was  totally  changed,  and  CO  tj'rant'^ 
were  set  over  it  by  Lysander.  This  glorious 
success,  and  the  honour  of  Iiavingput  an  end 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  increased  the  pride 
of  Lysander.  He  had  already  begun  to  pav 
his  way  to  universal  power,  by  establishing 
aristocracy  in  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and 
now  he  attempted  to  make  the  crown  of  Spar- 
la  elective.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  ambition  he 
used  prudence  and  artifice;  and  as  he  could 
not  easily  abolish  a  form  of  government  which 
ages  and  popularity  had  confirmed,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  His  at 
tempt,  however,  to  corrupt  the  oracles  of 
Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  .\mmon,  proved 
ineffectual,  and  he  was  even  accused  of  using 
bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  thp 
Thebans  saved  him  from  the  accusation"  of 
his  adversaries,  and  he  was  sent,  together  with 
Pausanias,  against  the  enemy.  The  plan  of 
his  military  operations  was  discovered,  am' 
the  Haliartians,  whose  ruin  he  secretly  me- 
ditated, attacked  him  unexpectodly,  and  he 
was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  his  troops,  394  years  before 
Christ.  His  body  was  recovered  by  his  col- 
league Pausanias,  and  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent funeral.  Lysander  has  been  com- 
Uiended  for  his  bravery,  but  his  ambition  de- 


serves the  severest  censure,  and  his  cruelty 
and  duplicity  have  greatly  stained  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  arrogant  and  vain  in  his  public 
-i<  well  as  private  conduct,  and  he  received 
a  id  heard  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  hymns 
which  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  sung  to  his 
Honour.  Yet  in  the  midst  o!  all  his  ponip,his 
ambition,  and  uitrig-es,  he  died  extremely 
I)  lor,  and  his  daughters  were  rejected  by  two 
opulent  cit  zeu:?  of  Sparta  ti>  whom  they  had 
been  betrothed  during  the  life  of  their  father. 
This  behaviour  of  the  lovers  was  severely 
;>!inished  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  pro- 
tected from  injury  the  children  of  a  man 
whom  they  hated  for  his  sacrilege,  his  con- 
tempt for  religion,  and  his  perfidy.  The  fa- 
therot  Lysander,  whose  name  was  Ansto- 
clites  or  Aristocrates,  was  descended  Irom 
Hercides,  though  not  reckoned  of  the  race  of 
the  Herachda;.  Plut.  &  C  JVep.  in  vita. — 
Diod.  13. 

Lysandra,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
who  married  Agathocles  the  son  of  Lysima- 
rhus.  She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and 
flrd  to  Seleucus  for  protection.  Pans.  l,c. 
9,  &c. 

Lysias.  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cepha- 
I'ls.  a  native  of  Syiacuse.  His  latter  lelt  Si- 
c-dy  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was 
born  and  carefully  educated.  In  his  15th  year 
he  accompanied  the  colony  which  the  Athe- 
nv.tns  sent  to  Thurium,  and  after  a  long  resi- 
dence there  he  returned  home  in  his  47th 
year.  [He  was  exiled  from  Thurium  tor  be- 
ing a  partizan  of  Athens.  From  the  latter 
city  he  was  also  driven  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty,  and  retired  to  Megara.  He  joined 
Thrasybulas  in  his  successful  attempt  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country,  and  ended  hisdays 
at  Athens.  Photius  speaks  of  1233  harangues 
of  Lysias,  which  either  he  himself,  or  the  au- 
thor of  the  life  of  this  orator,  which  he  had 
before  his  eyes,  acknowledges  as  authentic. 
There  remain  only  34,  which  are  all  forensic, 
and  remarkable  for  the  method  which  reigns 
iu  them.  The  purity,  the  perspicuity,  the 
grace,  and  simplicity  which  characteriz  •  the 
orations  of  Lysias  would  have  raised  him  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  art  had  they  been 
coupled  with  the  forse  and  energy  of  Demos- 
thenes. His  style  is  elegant,  without  being 
overloaded  with  ornaments,  and  always  pre- 
serves its  tone  In  the  art  of  narration.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  considers  him  superi- 
or to  all  orators,  in  being  distinct,  probable, 
and  persuasivf  ;  but,  ;.t  the  same  time,  admits 
that  his  composiiion  is  better  adapted  to  pri- 
vate litigation  than  to  important  causes.  The 
text  of  his  harangues,  as  we  now  have  it,  is 
extremely  corrupt  His  masterpiece  is  the 
fuu'-ral  oration  delivered  in  honour  of  the 
Athenians  who,  having  been  sent  to  the  aid 
of  the  Corinthians,  under  the  command  of 
Iphicrates,  perished  in  battle  ]  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Lysias  are  that  of  Taylor,  8vo,  Cantab. 
1740,  that  of  Auger,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1783, 
[and  that  of  Reiske  in  the  Corpus  Oratorum 
Graecorum,  Lips.  1772,  2  vols.Svo.]  He  died 
in  the  81st  vear  of  his  age,  378  years  before 
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the  Christian   era.     Plut.  de    Oral. — Cic.  de 
Brut-  de  Oral. — (^uintil-  3,  &c. — Diog.  2. 

LysimachIa,  a  city  on  the  Thracian  Cher- 
soaesus.  [It  was  called  Hexamilium  from 
the  breadth  of  the  isthmu?,  which  is  estimat- 
ed at  6  miles.  The  name  still  remains  in 
Hexamil'i.^     Paus.\,c.9. 

L-vsiM.vcHUS,  [king;  of  Thrace,  one  of  the 
captains  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  rose 
to  the  favour  of  his  prince  from  a  very  mean 
condition.  At  the  partition  of  the  empire  of 
Alfix-inder,  Lysimachus  received  for  his  shart 
Thrace,  the  Chersonese,  and  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Euxine.  He  founded  in  tli*; 
Chersonese  Lysimachia  as  his  capital.  When 
Antigonus  had  rendered  himself  formidable  to 
all  the  other  generals  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
Lysimachus  joined  in  the  league  against  him, 
with  SeleucHs,  Ptolemy,  and  Cassander,  and 
fought  with  them  at  the  great  battle  at  Ipsus.] 
He  afterwards  seized  Macedonia,  after  ex- 
pelling Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C  286  ; 
but  his  cruelty  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son  Agathocles  so  offended  his 
subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  powerful 
revolted  from  bim  and  abandoned  the  king- 
dom. He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  declar- 
ed war  against  Seleucus,  who  had  given  them 
a  kind  reception.  He  was  killed  in  a  bloody 
battle  281  years  before  Christ, in  theSOthyear 
of  his  age,  and  his  body  was  found  in  the  heaps 
of  slain  only  by  the  fidelity  ofa  little  dog,  which 
had  carefully  watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  love  and  respect  of  Lysimachus  for  bis 
learned  master  Callisthenes  proved  nearly 
fatal  to  him.  He,  as  Justin  mentions,  was 
thrown  mtothe  den  ofa  hungry  lion,  by  order 
of  Alexander,  for  ha  ving  given  Callisthenes  poi- 
son to  save  his  life  from  ignominy  and  insult ; 
and  when  the  furious  animal  darted  upon  him, 
he  wrapped  his  hand  in  his  mantle,  and  boldly 
thrust  if  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  twist- 
ing his  tongue,  killed  an  adversary  ready  to 
devour  him.  This  act  of  courage  in  his  self- 
defence  recommended  him  to  Alexander 
He  was  pardoned,  and  ever  after  esteemed 
by  the  monarch.  Justin.  15,  c.  3,  &c. — Diod. 

19,  &c. — Paus.  1,  c.  10. An  Acarnaniao,  I 

preceptor  to    Alexander  the    Great.  H»    .  •  ■ 
to  call  himself  Phoenix,   his   pupil  Ach.l  • 
and  Philip  Peleus,     Plul.  in  Alex- — Justin. 
15.  c,3. 

LYSlPPns,  [a  celebrated  sculptor  and  sta- 
tuary, was  born  at  Sicyon,  and  rioarished  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.     He  was 


originally  a  worker  in  brass,  and  then  appli- 
ed himself  to  painting  till  his  talents  and  in- 
clination led  him  to  fix  upon  the  profession  of 
a  sculptor.  He  worked  with  such  extraordi- 
nary diligence  that  he  is  said  to  have  left 
loOO  performances,  all  of  such  excellence 
that  any  one  of  them  singly  might  have  con- 
ferred celebrity  on  him  as  an  artist.]  Alex- 
ander was  so  partial  to  the  artist,  that  he 
forbade  auy  sculptor  but  Lysippus  to  make 
iiis  statue.  Lysippus  excelled  in  expressing 
the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first  who  made  the 
iiead  of  his  statues  less  large,  and  the  body 
smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might  appear 
taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  hisfriends, 
and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  represented  men  in  their  natural 
form,  but  that  he  represented  them  such  as 
they  appeared.  [The  most  admirable  of  his 
works  were  the  statues  of  Alexander,  of  which 
he  executed  a  series,  beginning  from  his  child- 
hood :  and  one  ofa  man  coming  out  of  a  bath, 
placed  by  Agrippa  before  his  public  baths,  and 
which,  being  removed  by  Tiberius  to  his  own 
chamber,  caused  such  great  clamours  on  the 
part  of  the  populace,  that  the  emperor 
thought  it  prudent  to  return  it  to  its  former 
situation.  A  chariot  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes 
was  one  of  his  great  works,  which  was,  how- 
ever, surpassed  by  a  Colossus  at  Tarentum, 
40  cubits  high.]  His  statue  of  Socrates  and 
those  of  the  horsemen  who  were  drowned  in 
the  Granicus,  were  so  highly  valued,  that  in 
the  age  of  Augustus  they  were  sold  ;or  their 
weight  in  gold.  Pint,  in  Alex. — Cic.  in  Brut. 
c.  164,  arf.  Her.   4,  c.    148.— P/m.  j7,  c.  7.— 

Paterc.  l,c.  11.— Horat.  2,ep.  1,  v.  240. 

A  comic  poet,  some  of  whose  plays  are  men- 
tioned by  Atl.enaeus.     Plin-  7,  c.  37. 

Lysis,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  pre- 
ceptor to  Epaminondas.  He  flourished  about 
388  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
golden  verses  which  are  attributed  to  Pytha- 
goras.    C.  Eep.  in  Epam.  2. 

Ltsistratus,  a  brother  of  Lysippus.  He 
was  the  first  artist  who  ever  made  a  statue 
'vith  wax.     Plin.  34,  c.  8,  1.  35,  c.  12. 

Lystra,  [a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by 
f  loiemy  in  Isauria  ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
rlierocles,  and  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  belonged  to  Lycaonia.  On  D' 
Aaville's  map  it  is  placed  in  Isauria,  south- 
east of  Isauria.] 
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JVIAGS,  [a  people  of  Africa  who  occupied 
the  coast  to  the  north-west  of  and  near  the 
Greater  Syrtes.  They  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  same  with  those  named  Syrtites  by 
Pliny.  The  Cinyphs  watered  their  country. 
Herodotus  states  that  they  had  a  curious  cus- 
tom of  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  centre 
of  their  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest,  and 
that  when  thev  went  to  war  their  only  cover- 
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ings  were  the  skins  of  ostriches,  vid.  Cinyphs. 
A  people  of  Arabia  Deserta,  on  a  projec- 
tion of  land  where  the  Sinus  Persicus  is  nar- 
rowest. Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  As- 
sabo  ;  its  modern  name,  however.  Cape  Mns- 
sendom,  bears  some  faint  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Macse.] 

Macareus.     \_vid.  Lesbos.] 

Macaria,  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  De- 
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janira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theus  made  war  against  the  Heraclidae,  whom 
the  Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  Ip 
clared  that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should 
obtain  the  victory,  if  any  one  of  them  devoted 
himseU  to  death.  This  wa-  cheerfully  accept 
ed  by  Macaria,  who  refused  to  endanger  the 
life  of  thechildren  of  Hercules  by  suflering  thi' 
victim  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Athenians 
obtained  a  victory.  Great  honours  were  pau' 
to  tie  patriotic  Macaria,  ami  a  fountain  of 
Marathon  was  called  by  her  name.     Pans.  1, 

c.  32. An  ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

Macaris,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 
Macedo,  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 
in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  lis 
father.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolf's 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  held  th  .t 
animal  in  great  veneration.     Diod.  1. — Plut. 

in  Isid.  tt  Os. A  man  who  gave  his  namo 

to  Macedonia.  Some  supposed  him  to  be  the 
same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  whilst 
others  consider  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion by  the  mother's  side.     Diod.  1. 

Macedonia,  [a  country  of  Europe,  lying 
to  the  west  of  Thrace,  and  north  and  north- 
east of  Thessaly.     Its  .oost  ancient  name  was 
^mathia,  a  denomination  derived  from  .Ema- 
thius,  a  prihce  of  great  antiquity,   but  the 
Greeks  afterwards  called  it  Macedonia,  either 
from  king  Macedo,  a  descendant,  as  some  pre- 
tend, of  Deucalion,  or,  as  others  say,  by  an  ea- 
sy change  of  Mygdonia,  the  name  of  one  of  it* 
provinces,  into    Macedonia.     Its  boundaries 
varied  according  as  it  advanced  in  the  career 
of  national  prosperity.]     Philip  increased  it 
by  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  of  part  of 
Thrace,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  contained 
no   less  than   150  different  nations.     [In  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  however,  as  appears  by  hi 
geography,  this  number  was  greatly  diminish 
ed.     When  Macedonia  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  they  formed  a  province  by  this 
name,  which  comprised  not  only  the  ancient 
kingdom  but  also  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and 
extended  from  sea  to  sea.]     The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  first  founded  B.  C.  814,  by  Cara 
nus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  native 
of  Argos,  continued  in  existence  646  years,  till 
the  battle  of  Pydna,    The  family  of  Caranus 
remained  in  possession  of  the  crown  until  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to 
reign  in  the  following  order;  Caranus,  after 
a  reign  of  28  years,  was  succeeded  byCcenus, 
who  ascended  the  throne  786  B.  C.  Thuri- 
mas,744,  Perdiccas  729,  Argaeus  678,  Philip 
640,  iEropas   602,  Alcetas  or    Alectas    576, 
Amyntas  547,  Alexander  497.  Perdiccas  454, 
Archelaus  413,  Amyntas  399,  Pausanias  398, 
Amyntas  2d    397,  Argaeus   the   tyrant  390, 
Amyntas   restored   390,  Alexander  2d    371, 
Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Perdiccas  3d  366,  Phi- 
lip son  of  Amyntas  360,  Alexander  the  Great 
336,  Philip  Aridaeus  323,  Cassander  316,  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander  298,  Demetrius  kin 
of  Asia  294,  Pyrrhus   287,  Lysimachus   286, 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  280,  Meleager  two  months, 
Antipater  the  Etesian  45  days,  An»igonu 
Gonatas  277,  Demetrius  243,  Antigonus  Do 


son  232,  Philip  221,  Perseus  179,  conquered 
by  the  Romans  168  B.  C.  at  Pydna.  ivjace- 
donia  has  been  severally  called  vEmonia, 
\Iyguonia.  Pseonia,  Edouia,  ^^mathia.  &c. 
The  mhabitauts  of  vlacedonia  were  naturallv 
Warlike,  and  though  in  ^i-e  infancy  of  their 
•^mpire  they  were  little  known  ueyoud  the 
i  orders  of  their  country,  yet  they  signalized 
themselves  greatly  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  and 
added  the  kingdocj  of  Asia  to  thoir  European 
uominions  by  the  valour  of  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  phalanx,  or  body  of  soiiiers,  was 
■dways  held  in  the  highest  repute,  and  it  re- 
sitted and  subdued  the  repeated  ar.lacks  of 
the  bravest  and  most  courageous  enemies. 
[The  pure  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  part  of  the  Epirots,  as  barba- 
rians, and  Demosthenes  always  discriminates 
in  very  pointed  terms  between  the  Macedo- 
nian upstart  Philip  and  the  true  Greekr^,  es- 
pecially the  Athenians.  The  splendid  victo- 
ries of  Philip  and  Alexander  subdued  some- 
what of  this  haughty  spirit  on  the  part  of 
their  southern  neighbours.]  Liv.  44. — Just. 
6,  c.  9,  1.  7,  c.  1,  kc.—Slrab.  I.—Mda,  1,  c. 
3.  k.c.—Plrn.  4,  c.  10,  kc.—Curt  3  and  4. 
Pans.  8,  c.  7. 

MACEDONicrM  BELLUM.  was  underiaken 
by  the  Romans  against  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia, soi'ie  few  months  after  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  B.  C.  200.  The  cause  of  this  war 
originated  in  the  hostilities  which  Philip  had 
exercised  against  the  Achaeans,  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Rome.  The  consul  Flaminius 
had  the  care  of  the  war,  and  he  conquered 
Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  after- 
wards in  Thessaly.  The  Macedonian  fleets 
were  also  defeated  ;  Eubcea  was  taken  ;  and 
Philip,  after  continual  losses,  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of  Per- 
eu?,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon  irri- 
tated the  Romans.  Another  war  was  under- 
taken, in  which  the  Romans  suffered  two  de- 
feats. This,  however,  did  not  discourage 
them  ;  Paulus  /Emilius  was  chosen  consul  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  war.  He  came  to  a  general 
engagement  near  the  city  of  Pydna.  The 
victory  sided  with  the  Romans,  and  20,000  of 
the  .\1acedonian  soldiers  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.  This  decisive  blow  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  which  had  already  continued  for 
three  years,  168  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Perseus  and  his  sons  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
\bout  fifteen  years  after,  new  seditions  were 
raised  in  Macedonia, and  the  false  pretensions 
of  Andriscus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of 
Perseus,  obliged  the  Romans  to  send  an  army 
to  quell  the  commotions.  Andriscus  at  first 
obtained  many  considerable  advantages  over 
the  Roman  forces,  till  at  last  he  was  conquer- 
ed and  delivered  to  the  consul  Metellus,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome.  After  these  com- 
motions, which  are  sometimes  called  the 
third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia  wasfinally 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  govern- 
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eJ    by  a  regular  proconsul,  about    148  year- 
before  thp  Christian  era. 

Macedoniccs.  a  surname  given  to  MpIpI 
lus.  from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.  I'-  ■■  a^ 
also  givpD  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  victorv 
in  that  province, 

M».cER  tEmylius.  ^  Latin  poet  of  Vero 
Da,  iiiiimatp  with  Til)ullus  and  Ovid,  .-in>i 
commended  for  his  genius,  his  learning,  arid 
thi  elegance  of  his  poetry.  He  wrote  son.i 
poeois  upon  serppnts,  plants,  and  birds,  men 
tinned  by  Ovid.  He  also  composed  a  poem 
upon  the  ruins  of  Troy,  to  serve  as  a  supple 
ment  to  H'uner's  Iliad.  His  r-ompositions  bVi 
now  lost.  [A  poem  "  de  herbarum  virtuti 
bus,'''  extani  un<ler  the  name  of  Macer,  has 
been  given  up  as  supposititious]  He  died 
B.  C.  16.     Ovid.  Trist.   4,  el.   10,  v.    44.   ex 

Pont.   2,   ep.  \0.—quintil     10.  c.    1. L. 

Claudius,  a  pro-prsctor  of  Africa  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  He  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba. 

iMachanIdas,  a  man  who  made  himself 
absolute  at  Sparta.  He  was  killed  by  Philo- 
pcemen,  after  being  defeated  at  iVTantinea,  B. 
C  "ZOS.  Nabis  succeeded  him,  Plul. — Liv. 
21s  c.  30, 1.28.  c.  5  and?. 

Mac  H AON,  a  celebrated  physician,  son  of 
.^sculapius,  and  V>rnther  to  Podilirus.  Hp 
went  to  the  Trojan  r-ar  with  the  inhahifr^nts 
ofTrica,  Ithome,  and  (Echalia.  According 
to  some  he  was  kino-  of  viessenin.  As  phy- 
sician to  the  Greeks,  he  hernled  the  wounds 
which  they  received  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  [Vlachaon  was  more  skilled  in  the 
treatment  of  external  injuries.  Podalirius  in 
the  cure  of  internal  one=.]  Snnie  suppose 
that  he  was  killed  before  Tioy  by  Eurypylu'^. 
the  son  of  Telephus.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  had  a  temple  in 
Messenia.  Hnmrr  11.2, Sic. —  Orid.i-x  Ponl. 
3,  ep.  4— Q/W/-/.  Smyr.  6,  v.  AQd.—  Vir^. 
.^n.  2,  V.  263  an  I  426. 

Macra,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apen- 
nines, and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria. 
[now  the  Magrn.\  Lucan.  2,  v.  426— Liv. 
39.  c.  32.— P/m.  ,3,c.  5. 

Macrianus,  Titus  Fulvius  Julius,  an 
Egvptian  of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in 
the  army,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
whpti  Valerian  had  bsen  made  prisonpr  by 
the  Persian*.  \  D  260  His  liberality  sup- 
ported his  usurpation  ;  his  two  sons  Ma- 
criaiius  and  Quietus  were  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome 
were  severely  defpated  pither  by  the  empe- 
rors or  their  generals.  When  he  had  support- 
ed hi«  tlignity  for  a  year  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world,  \''acrianus  marched  towards 
Rome,  to  crush  Galbeuus.  who  had  been  pro 
claimed  emperor.  He  was  defeated  in  Illyri- 
cum  by  thp  lieutenant  of  Gallienus,  and  put 
to  death  with  his  son,  at  his  own  express  re 
quest,  A.  D   262. 

MacrIimcs,    M.   Opilius  Severus,  a  native 
of  Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominious 
condition  to  the  rankof  prBefectof  the  praeto- 
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rian  guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the 
ieath  of  Caracalla,  whom  he  sacrificed  to 
liis  ambition,  A.  D.  217.  The  beginning  of 
'lis  reign  was  popular;  the  abolition  of  the 
liixes,  and  an  aff;(ble  and  complaisant  beha- 
viour, endeai  ed  him  to  his  subject;.  These 
iirnmisins  appearances  did  not  longcontmue, 
and  the  timidity  which  Macrinus  betrayed  in 
biiying  the  peace  of  the  Persians  by  a  large 
"im  of  money,  soon  rendered  him  odious  ; 
and  while  he  affected  to  imitate  the  virtuous 
\urelius,  without  possessing  the  good  qualities 
of  his  heart,  he  became  contemptible  and  in- 
significant. This  affectation  irritated  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  and  when  severe  pun- 
ishments had  been  inflicted  on  some  of  thedis- 
orderly  soldiers,  the  whole  army  mutinied ; 
and  their  tumult  was  increased  by  their  con- 
sciousness of  their  power  and  numbers,  which 
Macrinus  had  the  imprudence  to  betray,  by 
keeping  almost  all  the  military  force  of  Rome 
encamped  together  in  the  plains  of  Syria. 
Heliogabalus  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
Macrinus  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight. 
He  was,  however,  seized  in  Cappadocia,  and 
his  head  was  cut  off"  and  sent  to  his  succes- 
sor. June  seventh,  A.  D.  '2^S.  Macrinus  reign- 
p(1  a' out  two  months  and  three  daits.  His  son, 
ciUleil   D.adumenianus,    -hared   nis    father's 

fate. A    friend    of  the   poet   Persius,    to 

whom  his  second  satire  is  inscribed. 

Macrobii,  a  people  of  iEthiopia,  celebrat- 
ed for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of  theii- 
manners.  They  generally  lived  to  their  120th 
year,  some  say  to  a  thousand  ;  and,  indeed, 
from  that  longevity  they  have  obtained  their 
name  (|Mo(Kgcc  0toc,  long  life,')  to  distinguish 
them  more  particularly  from  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  ^Ethiopia.  After  so  long  a  period 
spent  in  virtuous  actions,  and  freed  from  the 
indulgencies  of  vice,  and  from  maladies,  they 
dropped  into  the  grave  as  to  sleep,  without 
pain  and  without  terror.  Orph.  Jlrgon^ 
i  \05.—Herodot.  3,  c.  \1.—Mela,  3,  c.  9.— 
Plin.  7,  c.  48  —Val.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

Macrobius,  [a  Latin  writer  and  eminent 
critic,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
4th  century.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Greek,  but  the  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
He  is  claimed  indeed  by  the  people  of  Parma, 
who  show  his  tomb,  but  he  refers  his  birth- 
place to  a  country  in  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  not  vernacular.  He  undoubtedly 
ived  at  Rome;  but  whether  he  was  the  same 
Macrobius  who  was  grand  chamberlain  under 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  2d  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained. It  has  likewise  been  disputed  whe- 
ther he  was  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan.  The  sup- 
position that  he  held  the  office  of  chamberlain 
under  the  Christian  emperor«,  has  been  the 
chief  or  perhaps  the  only  ground  for  imagin- 
^^  him  to  have  been  a  Christian,  since  the 
language  of  his  writings  and  the  interlocu- 
tors in  the  dialogues  are  entirely  heathen.] 
Macrobius  has  rendered  himself  famous  for  a 
composition  railed  Saturnalia,  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  antiquities  and  criticisms, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  con- 
versation of  some  of  the  learned   Ronr.an? 
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during  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia. 
This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his  son,  and 
the  bad  Latinity  which  the  author  has  often 
iatro  luced,  proves  that  he  was  not  born  in  a 
part  of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  Latin 
tongue  was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly 
confesses.  The  Saturnalia  are  useful  for  the 
learned  reflections  they  contain,  and  particu- 
larly for  some  curious  observations  on  the  two 
greatest  epic;  poets  of  antiquity.  [The  ques- 
tions treated  of  relate  to  topics  of  antiquity, 
mythology,  history,  and  poetry,  discussed  m  a 
pleasing  way,  and  with  reference  to  the 
works  of  ancient  authors,  and  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Romans.]  Besides  this,  Mi 
crobius  ivrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  soin- 
nium  Sctpionis,  which  is  likewise  composed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  author's  son,  and 
dedicated  to  him.  [From  this  last  work  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  Platonist.  He  wrote 
also  a  work  on  the  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  [jatin  tongues,  and  their  analogy. 
We  have  a  part  of  it  remaining.]  The  best 
editions  are  that  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
lG70,and  that  of  Lips.  8vo.  1777. 

Macrocheir,  a  Greek  name  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  the  same  as  Longimanus.  \vid.  Longi- 
manus.] 

Macrones,  [a  nation  of  Asia,  occupying 
the  northern  parts  of  Armenia,  probahly  be- 
tween the  town  of  Arze  and  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Anaba- 
sis as  one  of  the  nations  through  whose  terri- 
tories the  Greeks  marched.  They  were  af- 
terwards, according  to  Strabo,  called  Sanni  or 
Taani.]     Flacc.  5,  v.  Ib'^.—Herodot. 

Madaura,  [a  town  of  Numidia,  near  Ta- 
gaste,  and  north-west  of  Sicca,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Madaurenses.']  It  was 
the  native  place  of  Apuleius.  Apul.Met.  11. 
Madetes,  a  general  of  Darius  who  brave 
ly  defended  a  place  against  Alexander  The 
conqueror  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though 
thirty  orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygam 
bis  prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alex- 
ander, and  Madetes  was  pardoned.  Curt.  5, 
c.  3. 

Madtes,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued 
the  Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cy- 
axares,  B.  C.  623,  He  held  for  some  time 
the  supreme  power  of  Asia  .Minor.  Herodot. 
8,  c.  103. 

MjEander,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, rising  near  Celjense  [in  Phrygia],  and 
flowing  throughCaria  and  Ionia  into  the  vEge- 
an  Sea,  between  Miletus  and  Priene,  after  it 
has  been  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Mar- 
syas,  Lycus,  Eudon,  Lethaeus,  &c.  It  is  cele- 
brated among  the  poets  for  its  windings,  which 
amount  to  no  less  than  600,  and  from  which 
all  obliquities  have  received  the  name  o(M(b- 
anders.  It  forms  in  its  course,  according  to 
the  observations  of  some  travellers,  the  Greek 
letters  e  f  |  r  &  a,  and  from  its  wifldings  Dae- 
dalus had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous  laby- 
rinth. [The  Maeander  is  a  dee^  stream,  and 
fordable  only  iaafew  places,  e^r en  in  the  early 
part  of  its  course.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks 
Minder  or  Bojuk  Minder,  tho  little  Maean- 
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der.]  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  145,  kc.—Virg.  Mn. 
5,  V.  25i.—Lucan.  5,  v.  208, 1.  6,  v.  471.— 
Homer.  II.  2— Herodot.  2,  c.  29.— Ctc.  Pis. 
22.— Strab.  -i2,k.c.— Mela,  I,  c.  17. 

M^atjE,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland, 
[comprising  the  Otadeui,  Gadeni,  Selgovse, 
Novantae,  and  Damnii.]     Dio.  76,  c.  12, 

M^cENAs.     vid.  Mecffinas 
djEDi,   a  people  of  MwAiea,  a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodope.     Liv.  26,  c.  25, 1.40, 
c.  21. 

VIjELius,  a  Roman  thrown  down  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  for  aspiring  to  tyranny  at 
Rome,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic. 

MiEMACTERiA,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupi- 
ter at  Athens  in  the  winter  month  Ma?macte- 
rion.  The  god  siirnamed  Mcemades  was  en- 
treated to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather 
as  he  presided  over  the  seasons,  and  was  the 
god  of  the  air. 

MENACES,  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or 
priestesses  of  Bacchus.  The  word  is  deriv- 
ed from  /uuivcfAui,  to  be  furious,  because  in 
the  celebration  of  the  festivals  their  gestures 
and  actions  were  those  of  mad  women.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  458. 

M/E.VALUs,  (plur.  Mrenala,)  a  mountain  [in 
the  south-south-eastern  part]  of  Arcadia,  sa- 
cred to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  frequented 
by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Maenalus,  a  son  of  L3'caon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient 
poets.  Ovid.  Met.  h  v.  2\Q.—  Firg.  G.  1,  v. 
11.— Ed.  8,  V.  24.— Pans.  8,  c.  S.-Slrab.  8. 

— Mela,  2,  c.  3. Atown  of  Arcadia. A 

son  of  Lycaon. The  father  of  Atalanta. 

M-ENus,  a  river  of  Germany  now  called 
the  Mame,  (aWiag  into  the  P..hine  atMayence. 

MjEonia,  [vid.  Lydia.]  The  Etrurians,  as 
being  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  Ly- 
dian  colony,  are  often  called  Maeonidae,  ani-J 
even  the  lake  Thrasymenus  in  their  countr)', 
IS  called  Maeonius  Lacus.  [vid.  the  true  the- 
ory of  their  origin  under  Hetruria.j  SiL 
llal.  15,  V.  35. 

M^onid^e,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  be- 
cause Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
vourite, was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Mee- 
onia. 

.M-EOHiDES,  a  surname  of  Homer,  because, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  he 
was  born  in  McSonia,  or  because  his  father's 

name  was   Mceon.     Ovid. The    surname 

is  also  applied  to  Bacchus,  as  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  Mffionia. 

Mjeonis,  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale 
as  queen  of  Lydia  or  VTaeonia.  Ovid.  Tho 
epithet  is  also  applied  to  Arachne  as  a  native 
of  Lydia.     Id.  Met.  6. 

M^oT^,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 

M^otis  Palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of 
the  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  thn 
north  of  the  Euxine,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now 
called  the  sea  of  Azoph  or  Zaback.  [Its  an- 
cient name  of  Marsh  was  given  to  it  from 
its  waters  being  polluted  with  mud.]  It  was 
worshipped  a3  a  deity  by  the  Massagetee  •  [RiU 
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ter  has  collected  together  much  curious  learn- 
ing to  prove  that  the  Palus  Maeotis  (whose 
true  name  he  makes  Maietisj  was  an  import- 
ant link  in  the  chain  connecting  the  religion 
of  Greece  with  that  of  India.]  It  extends 
about  390  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  is  about  600  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Amazons  are  called  Maotides,  as  living 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Slrab. — Mela,  I,  c.  1, 
Sic. — Justin.  2,  c.  1. — Curt.  5,  c.  4. — Lucan. 
2,  Sic.— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  el.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v. 9. 
—  Firg.  Mn.  6,  v.  739. 

RLesia  Sylva,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.     Liv-  1,  c.  33. 

M.Evius,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Au- 
gustan age  who  made  himself  known  by  his 
illiberal  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first 
writers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  his  aflfected 
compositions.  His  name  would  have  sunk  in 
oblivion  if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his 
third  eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his  10th  epode. 

Magas,  a  king  of  Cyrene  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  reigned  50  years, 
and  died  B.  C.  257.     Polycen.  2. 

Magi,   a   religious  sect  among  the  eastern 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Per- 
sia.    They  had  great  influence  in  the  politi 
cal  as  well  as    religious   affairs  of  the   state, 
and  a  monarch  seldom  ascended  the  throne 
without  their  previous  approbation.     Zoro- 
aster was  founder  of  their  sect.     They  paid 
particular  homage  to  fire,  which  they  deemed 
a  deity,  as  pure  in  itself,  and  the   purifier  of 
all  things.     In  their  religious  tenets  they  had 
two  principles,  one  good,  the  source  of  every 
thing  good ;   and  the  other  evil,  from  whence 
sprung  all  manner  of  ills.     Their  professional 
skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philosophy  ren- 
dered every  thing  familiar  to  them,  and  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  the  word   Magi  was   applied  to  all 
learned  men  ;   and  in   process  of  time,  the 
Magi,  from   their  experience  and  profession, 
were  confounded  with  the  magicians  who  im- 
posed upon  the  superstitious  and  credulous. 
Hence  the  word  Magi  and  magicians  became 
synonymous    among  the   vulgar.      Smerdis, 
one  of  the  Magi,  usurped  the  crown  of  Per- 
sia after    the   death  of   Cambyses,   and  the 
fraud  was  not  discovered  till  the  seven  noble 
Persians  conspired   against  the  usurper,  and 
elected  Darius  king.  From  this  circumstance 
there  was  a  certain  day  on   which  none  of 
the   Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic, as  the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  mur- 
dering whomsoever  of  them  they  met.     [Va- 
rious derivations  have  been  assigned  for  the 
name.     Plato,  Xeuophon,  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
fcc.  derive  it  from  the  Persian  language,  in 
which  it  signified  a   priest,  or   a   person  ap- 
pointed to  officiate  in  holy  things.     Others 
derive  it  from  'he  Greek  fxtya.?,  great,  which 
they  say,  being  borrowed  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Persians,  was  returned  in  the  form  /j-ctyoi 
Voasius,  however,  deduces  it  from  the  He- 
brew, haga,  to  meditate,  whence  comes  mag- 
himy  people  addicted  to  meditation.]     Strab. 
— Cit.  de  Div.  l.—Herodol.  3,  c.  63,  &c. 
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Magna  Gr^cia,  a  part  of  Italy,  vid' 
Graecia  Magna. 

Magna  Mater,  a  name  given  to  Cy- 
bele. 

Magkentius,  [a  German  by  birth,  who, 
from  being  a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  head 
of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  at  first  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  but,  to  free  himself  from  chains, 
he  joined  the  Roman  troops,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished for  valour.  He  was  commander 
of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  bands  stationed 
to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  the  time 
when  Constans  1st  had  incurred  the  contempt 
of  the  army  by  his  indolence  and  voluptuous- 
ness. In  350  A.  D.  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and,  on  the  murderof  Constans  was  left  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  Gallic  and  Italian  prefec- 
tures. At  Rome  he  acted  with  great  tyranny, 
and  by  his  extortions  was  enabled  to  keep  iu 
pay  a  large  army  to  support  his  usurped  au- 
thority. So  formidable  did  he  appear,  that 
Constantius,  emperor  of  the  east  and  brothf  r 
of  the  deceased  Constans,  offered  him  peace 
with  the  possession  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain, but  his  offer  was  rejected.  .4.  war  en- 
sued, and  Magnentius  was  totally  defeated. 
He  fled  to  Aquileia,  and  afterwards  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  van  of  the  pursuing  army 
at  Ticinum.  Another  defeat,  however,  soon 
followed,and  Magnentius  took  refuge  in  Lyons 
where  he  dispatched  himself  with  his  owa 
sword.] 

M AGNES,  a  young  man  who  found  him- 
self detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were 
under  his  shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  stone 
mine.  This  was  no  other  than  the  magnet, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  person  who 
had  been  first  sensible  of  its  power.  Some 
say  that  Magnes  was  a  slave  of  Medea,  whom 
that  enchantress  changed  into  a  magnet.  [Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  the  magnet  took 
its  name  from  a  shepherd  who  discovered  it 
with  the  iron  of  his  crook  on  Mount  Ida.] 

Magnesia,  [the  name  of  two  cities  of  Ly- 
dia,  one  was  situate  in  the  south  near  the  Mae- 
auder,  and  was  called  from  its  position  Mag- 
nesia ad  Mseandrum,  (ea-t  M^iaviTga).  It  lay 
south-east  from  Ephesus.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus,  it  was  one  of  the  towns  given  by  Artas- 
erxes  to  Themistocles,  and  it  was  also  the 
scene  of  his  death.  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  Gijsel  Hisar,  or  "  the  beautiful  castle," 
The  other  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Lydio, 
near  thejunction  of  the  Hermusand  Hyllus, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sipylus.]  It  is  fa- 
mous for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  187 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  The 
forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  70,000  men, 
according  to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,- 
000  horse,  according  to  Livy,  which  have  been 
exaggerated  by  Florus  to  300,000  men  ;  the 
Roman  army  consisted  of  about  28  or  30,000 
men,  2000  of  which  were  employed  in  guard- 
ing the  camp.  The  Syrians  lost  50,000  foot 
and  4000  horse,  and  the  Romans  only  300  kill- 
ed with  25  horse A  country  on  the  east- 

em  parts  of  Thessaly.  at  the  south  of  Osss^. 
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The  capital  was  also  called  Magnesia. A 

promontory  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly.  Liv.  37. 
— Flor.  2. — Appian. 

Mago,  a  Carihaginian  general  sent  against 
Dionysiu9,tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered. 
In  a  battle  which  soon  after  followed  this 
treaty  of  peace  Mago  was  killed.  His  son  of 
the  same  name  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Carthaginiaa  army,  but  he  disgraced 
himself  by  flying  at  the  approach  of  Timo- 
leon,  who  had  come  to  assist  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  accused  in  the  Carthaginian  senate, 
and  he  prevented  by  suicide  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  justly  pronounced  against  him. 
His  body  was  hung  on  a  gibbet,  and  exposed 

to  public  ignominy. A  Isrother  of  Annibal 

the  Great.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  and  was  deputed  by  his  brother  to 
carry  to  Carthage  the  news  of  the  celebrated 
victory  which  had  been  obtained  over  the 
Roman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Carthage  was 
unexpected,  and  more  powerfully  to  astonish 
his  countrymen  on  account  of  the  victory  at 
Canna;,  he  emptied  in  the  senate-house  the 
three  bushels  of  golden  rings  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Roman  knights  slain  in  battle. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  the  two  Scipios,  and  was  himself,  in 
another  engagement,  totally  ruined.  He  re 
tired  to  the  Baleares,  which  he  conquered  ; 
and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bears  his  name, 
and  is  called  Portus  Magonis,  Port  Mahon 
After  this  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an  army, 
and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insubria.  He 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Quintilius  Varus, 
and  died  of  a  mortal  wound  203  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Liv.  30,  &c. — C.  JVep.  in 
Ann.  8,  gives  a  very  different  account  of  his 
death,  and  says,  he  either  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
haps Annibal  had  two  brothers  of  that  name. 
A  Carthaginian  more  known  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  hi?  writings  than  by  his  military 
exploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  hus- 
bandry ;  these  were  preserved  by  Scipio  at  the 
taking  of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Ro- 
man senate.  They  were  translated  into  Greek 
by  Cassius  Dionysiusof  Utica,  and  into  Latin 
by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato 
had  alreadywritten  so  copiously  upon  thesub- 
ject;  and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observ- 
ed, consulted  the  writings  of  Mago  with  great- 
er earnestness  than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline 

verses.     Columella. A  Carthaginian  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of 
120  sail.  This  offer  was  politely  refused  by 
the  Roman  senate.  This  Mago  was  father  of 
Asdrubal  and  Hamilcar.     Val.  Max. 

Magon,  a  river  of  India   falling   into   the 
:  Ganges.     [According  to  Mannert,  the  Ram- 
gonga.^     Arrian. 

Maherbai,,  a  Carthaginian  who  was  at 
the  siege  of  Saguntum,  and  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannffi. 
He  advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to 
march  to  Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to 
'■onsider  on  so  bold  a  measure  ;  upon  wbich 


Maherbal  observed,  that  Annibal  knew  how 
to  conquer,  but  not  how  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  victory. 

Maja,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  se- 
ven sisters.     \yid.    Pleiades.]     Apollod.  3,  c. 

10. —  Virg.  Mn.  1,  V.  301. A  surname  of 

Cybele. 

Majestas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid. 
o\  Fast.  5,  V.  25. 

MAJORi.iNUS,  Jul.  Valerius,  an  emperor 
of  the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne,  A.  D.  457.  He  signalized 
himself  by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. 
He  was  massacred  after  a  reign  of  37  years  by 
one  of  his  generals,  who  envied  in  his  master 
the  character  of  an  active,  virtuous,  and  hu- 
mane emperor. 

Majorca,  [vid.  Baleares.] 
Mala  FoRTtiNA,  the  goddess  of  evil  for- 
tune, was  worshipped   among  the  Romans. 
Cic.  de  J^at.  D.  3. 

Malea,  a  promontory  of  Lesbos. An- 
other in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  Laco- 
nia.  The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous  there, 
that  the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage 
round  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Cum  ad 
Maleam  defiexcris,  obliviscere  qua  sunt  domi. 
[It  is  now  cape  Malio,  or  St.  Angela.^  Strah. 
8  and  9. — Lucan.  6,  v.  58. — Plut.  in  Arat. — 
Firg.  JEn.  5,  v.  193.— JlleZfl,  2,  c.  'S>.—Liv. 
21,  c.  44.— Oi'irf.  Am.  2,  el,  16,  v.  24,  el.  11, 
20.— Paw.^  3,  c.  23. 

Maleventum,  the  ancient  name  of  Bene- 
ventum.     Liv.  9,  c.  27. 

Maha,  a  city  of  Phthiotis  near  Mount  (Eta 
and  Thermopylae.  There  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From  Malia, 
a  gulf  or  small  bay  in  the  neighbourhood, at 
the  western  extremities  of  the  islandofEubcea, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia, 
Maliacum  Fretum  or  Maliacus  Sinus.  Some 
call  it  the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  to 
Lamia.     Paus.  1,  c.  4. — Herodot. 

Mallea  or  Mallia  AauA.  vid.  Malia. 
Mallophora,  {lanam  ferens,)  a  surname 
under  which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Megara, 
because  she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the 
utility  of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep 
to  advantage.  This  temple  is  represented  as 
so  old  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  fall- 
ing to  decay.     Paus.  1,  c.  44. 

Mamerccs,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  sur- 
rendered to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak 
in  a  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  werereceii-- 
ed  with  groans  and  hisses,  upon  which  he 
dashed  his  head  against  a  wall,  and  endea- 
voured  to  destroy  himself.  The  blows  were 
not  fatal,  and  Mamercus  was  soon  after  put 
to  death  as  a  robber,  B.  C.  340.  Polyaiu  5. 
— C.  J^'ep.  in  Tim. 

MamertIna,  atownof  Campania,  famous 
for  its  wines.-  —A  name  of  Messana  in  Sici- 
ly.    Martial.  12,  ep.Ul.—Strab.l. 

MahiertIni,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers 
which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily,  at 
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the  request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were 
in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  electing  of  magis- 
trates at  Syracuse,  and  had  recourse  to  arms 
to  support  their  unlawful  demands.  The  se 
ditioa  was  appeased  by  the  authority  of  some 
leading  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  or 
dered  to  leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the 
coast  they  were  received  with  great  kindness 
by  the  people  of  Messana,  and  soon  returned 
perfidy  for  hospitality.  They  conspired  against 
the  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the  males  in  the 
city,  and  married  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
After  this  violence  thty  assumed  the  name  of 
Mamertini,  and  called  their  city  Mamerlina, 
from  a  provincial  word,  which  in  their  Ian 
gu age  signified  martial,  or  warlike.  The  Ma 
mertines  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Hiero, 
and  totally  disabled  to  repair  their  ruined  af- 
fairs. [The  more  correct  explanation  of  the 
name  Mamertines  is  as  follows.  It  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Oscan  nations  of  Italy,  in 
time  oi  famine  or  any  other  misfortune,  to 
seek  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  gods  by 
consecrating  to  them  not  only  all  the  produc 
lions  of  the  earth  during  a  certain  year,  but 
also  all  the  male  children  born  during  that 
same  space  of  time.  Mamers  or  Mars  being 
their  tutelary  deity,  they  called  these  child- 
ren after  him  when  they  had  attained  ma- 
turity, and,  under  the  general  and  customary 
name  of  Mamertini,  sent  them  away  to  seek 
new  abodes.]     Plut.in  Pyrrh.  Sic. 

Mamilia  Lex  [rfe  limitibus,  A.  U.  C.  642, 
whence  the  author  of  it,  C  Mamilius  a  tribune, 
got  the  surname  of  Limetanus.  It  ordained 
that  there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space 
of  5  feet  broad  left  between  farms,  and  if  any 
dispute  happened  about  this  matter,  that  ar- 
biters should  be  appointed  by  the  praetor  to 
determine  it.  The  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
required  three.] 

Mamihi,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome  de- 
scended from  the  Aborigines.  They  first 
lived  at  Tusculum,  from  whence  they  came 
to  Rome.     Liv.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamii.ius  Octavibs,  a  son-in-law  of 
Tarquin,  who  behaved  with  uncommon  bra- 
very at  the  battle  of  Regillas.  He  is  also  call- 
ed Manilius.    vid.  Manilius. 

Mammea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  who  died  A.  D.  235. 

Mamurios  Veturius,  a  worker  in  brass 
inNuma's  reign.  He  was  ordered  by  the 
monarch  to  make  a  number  of  ancylia  or 
shields  like  that  one  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  true  one  from  the  others.  He  was 
very  successful  in  his  undertaking,  and  he 
asked  for  no  other  reward  but  thafhis  name 
might  be  frequcitly  mentioned  in  the  hymns 
which  were  sung  by  the  Salii  in  the  feast 
of  the  Ancylia.  This  request  was  granted. 
Ovid.  Faat.  3,  v.  392.— Varro  L.  L.  5,  c.  6. 

Mamvrra,  a  Roman  knight,  born  at  For- 

mia?.     He  followed   the  fortune  of  J.  Cfesar 

'°  ^'»'^}' where  he  greatly  enriched  himself. 

He  bmlt  a  magnificent  palace  on  Mount  Cce- 
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lius,  and  was  the  first  whoincrusted  his  walls 
with  marble,  Catullus  has  attacked  him  in 
his  epigrams.  Formiaj  is  sometimes  called 
Mamurrarum  urbs.     Phn.  -36,  c.  6. 

C.  Mancinus,  a  Roman  general,  who, 
though  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men 
wag  defeated  by  4000  NumantianE,B.  C  138. 
[The  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  was  al- 
lowed to  retire,  upon  their  making  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Numantians.  The  senate  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  ordered  Man- 
cinus  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  ;  but 
they  refused  to  receive  him.  Mancinus  there- 
upon returned  to  Rome,  and  was  reinstated 
in  his  rights  of  a  citizen,  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  v^ho  asserted 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  right  of  returning 
to  his  country,  called  by  the  Romans  jus 
posllimmii.]     Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  40. 

Mandake,  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages, 
married  by  her  father  to  Cambyses,  an  igno- 
ble person  of  Persia.  The  monarch  had 
dreamed  that  his  daughter's  urine  had  drown- 
ed all  his  city,  which  had  been  interpreted  in 
an  unfavourable  manner  by  the  soothsayers 
who  assured  him  that  his  daughter's  son 
would  dethrone  him.  The  marriage  of  Man- 
dane  with  Cambyses  would  in  the  monarch's 
opinion  prevent  the  eifects  of  the  dream,  and 
the  children  of  this  connection  would  like  their 
father  be  poor  and  unnoticed.  The  expec- 
tations of  Astyages  were  frustrated.  He  was 
dethroned  by  his  grandson,  (vid.  Cyrus.) 
Herodol.  ],  c.  107. 

Mandela,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  near  Horace's  country-seat.  Horal. 
],ep,  18,  V.  105. 

Mandueii,  [a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  coun- 
try lay  near  the  sources  of  the  Sequana,  or 
Heine.  Their  chief  town  was  Alesia,  or 
filise.']     Cas.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  78. 

Mandubratibs,  a  young  Briton,  who 
came  over  to  Ceesarin  Gaul.  His  father  Im- 
mauueotius  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been 
put  to  death  bv  order  of  Cassivelaunua.  Cces. 
Bell.  G.  5,  c.  20. 

Manes,  a  name  generally  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  the 
body.  [Sometimes  they  gave  this  name  to 
the  infernal  or  subterraneous  deities,  and 
sometimes  again  to  all  those  divinities  who 
presided  over  tombs  and  burying-placer. 
The  true  origin  of  this  superstition  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  prevailing  belief  that 
the  world  was  full  of  genii,  some  of  whom  at- 
tended o  n  the  living  and  others  on  the  dead ; 
that  of  these  some  were  good  and  others  bad  ; 
that  the  first  were  called  lares,  the  latter 
hmnres  or  larviE.]  They  were  worshipped 
with  great  solemnity,  particularly  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  augurs  always  in\oked  them 
when  they  proceeded  to  exercise  their  sacer- 
dotal offices.  Virgil  introduces  his  hero  as 
■incrificing  to  the  infernal  deities,  and  to  the 
Manes,  a  victim  whose  blood  was  received 
in  a  ditch.  The  word  7nanes  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Mania,  who  was  by  some 
reckoned  the  mother  of  those  tremendous 
deities.     Others  derive  it  from  wanare,  qvnd 
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per  onmta  eetherea  lerrenaque  manabant,  be- 
cause they  filled  the  air,  particularly  in  the 
night,  and  were  intent  to  molest  and  disturli 
the  peace  of  mankind.  Some  say  that  majfCi 
comes  from  manis,  an  old  Latin  word,  which 
signified  o-oorf  or  propitious.  The  word  mancs 
is  difierently  used  by  ancient  authors  ;  some- 
limes  it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  am) 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Pin 
to's  kingdom,  whence  the  epitaphs  of  the  Ro 
mans  were  always  superscribed  with  D.  M. 
Dis  Manilas,  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and 
profane  not  to  molest  the  monuments  of  the 
dead,  which  were  guarded  with  such  sanc- 
tity. Properl.  1,  el.  19.— Firg.  4,  G.  469. 
^n.  3,  Sic.—  Horal.  1,  Sat.  8,  v.  28. 

Manetho,  [a  celebrated  priest  of  Heliopo- 
lis,  in  Egypi,  in  he  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  surnamed  Sebennite,  from  the 
place  of  his  origin.  He  wrote  in  the  Greek 
language  a  history  of  Egypt,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  extract- 
ed from  certain  pillars  in  the  Siriadic  land, 
on  which  inscriptions  had  been  made  in  the 
sacred  dialect  of  Thoth,  the  first  Mercury, 
which  after  the  flood  were  translated  into  the 
Greek  tongue,  but  were  written  in  the  sacred 
character,  and  were  laid  up  in  books  in  'he 
sacred  recesses  of  Egypt  by  the  second  Mer 
cury.  But  this  account,  which  certainly  re- 
lated to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history,  is 
so  incredible  by  its  reference  to  the  Greek 
language  at  a  period  when  it  could  not  have 
been  known  in  Egypt,  that  the  writers  of  the 
Universal  History  suspect  some  mistake  or 
corruption  in  the  passage  of  Eusebius  con- 
taining it.  The  history,  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  fabulous,  is  lost;  but  the  dynasties 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
sebius. Some  fragments  of  the  history  are  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Josephus  against 
Apion]  His  Apotelesmata  were  edited  by 
Gronovius,  in  4to.  L.  Bat.  1698. 

Mania,  a  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Lares   and   iManes A  female 

servant  of  queen  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy. 

Manilia  lex,  by  Manihus  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  678.  it  required  that  all  the  forces 
of  Lucullus  and  hi,s  provinces,  together  wiih 
Bithynia,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  Glabrio,  should  be  delivered  to  Pompey, 
and  that  this  general  should,  without  any  de- 
lay, declare  war  against  Mithridates,  and  still 
retain  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
the  empire  of  the    Mediterranean,  as  before. 

Another  which  permitted  all  those  who^e 

fathers  had  not  been  invested  with  public  of 
fices,  to  be  employed  in  the  management  of 
affairs. 

ManIlius,  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquin.  He  lived  at  Tusculum, 
and  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  house, 
when  banished  from  Rome,  &c.  Lit\2,r.  15, 

Caius,  [a  Latin  poet,  known  only  by  his 

work,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he 
wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  after  the  defeat 
of  Varus,  and  that  he  was,  if  not  a  native  oi 
Rome,  at  least  a  Roman  citizen.    This  poem 


entitled  Astronomicon,  treating  in  five 
books  upon  the  fixed  stars  :  a  sixth  appears 
to  have  related  to  the  planets,  but  this  is  en- 
tirely lost.  It  unites  the  ancient  system  of 
astronomy  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
and  there  are  passages  in  it  which  wnuld  not 
jrace  any  poet  of  the  Augustan  age.  The 
manuscripts  do  not  agree  about  the  name  of 
this  poet;  some  of  them  calling  him  Man- 
lii.is,  others  Mallius.  Bentley  believed  him  to 
have  been  born  in  Asia,  and  boldly  pro- 
nounces the  41st  and  776th  verses  of  the 
poem,  in  which  the  poet  calls  Rome  his  cily, 
to  have  been  interpolated  The  same  critic 
contends  that  he  flourished  during  the  Augus- 
tan age.]  The  best  editions  of  Manilius 
are  those  of  Bentley,  4to.  London,  1739,  and 

Stoeberus,  8vo.  Argentor,  1767 Titus,  a 

learned  historian  in  the  ageof  Sylla  and  Ma- 
rios.    He  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero, 

pro  Roscio. Marcus,  another   mentioned 

bv  Ciiero  de  Oral.  1,  c.  48,  as  supporting  the 
(character  of  a  great  lawyer,  and  of  an  elo- 
quent and  powerful  orator. 

Manlia  lex,  by  the  tribune  P.  Manlius, 
A  U.  C  557.  It  revived  the  office  of  treviri 
epulonrs,  first  instituted  by  Numa.  The 
epulones  were  priests,  who  prepared  banquets 
for  Jupiter  and  the  gods  at  public  festivals,  &c. 
Manlius  ToRauATUs,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, whose  youth  wa-  distinguished  by  a 
lively  and  cheerful  disposition.  These  pro- 
mising talents  were,  however,  impeded  by  a 
difficulty  of  speaking;  and  the  father,  unwil- 
ling to  expose  his  son's  rusticity  at  Rome, 
detained  him  in  the  country.  The  behaviour 
of  the  father  was  publicly  censured,  and  V.'a- 
rius  Pomponius  the  tribune  cited  him  to  an- 
wer  for  his  unfatherly  behaviour  to  his  son. 
Y'  ung  Manlius  was  informed  of  this,  and 
with  a  ilagger  in  his  hand  he  entered  the 
house  of  the  tribune,  and  made  him  solemn- 
ly promise  that  he  would  drop  the  accusation. 
This  action  of  Manlius  endeared  him  to  the 
people,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  milita- 
ry tribune.  In  a  war  against  the  Gauls,  he 
accepted  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gigantic  stature  and  po;iderous  arms 
had  rendered  iiim  terrible  and  almost  invin- 
cible in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  Gaul 
was  conquered,  and  Manlius  stripped  him  of 
his  arms,  and  from  the  collar  (^torques)  which 
he  took  from  the  enemy's  neck,  he  was  ever 
after  surnamed  Torquatvs.  Manlius  was  the 
first  Roman  who  was  raised  to  the  dictator- 
ship, without  having  been  previously  consul. 
The  severity  of  Torquatus  to  his  son  has  be:  n 
deservedly  censured.  This  father  had  the 
courage  and  heart  to  put  to  death  his  son 
because  he  had  engaged  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  obtained  an  honourable  victory,  without 
his  previoiis  permission.  This  uncommon 
rigour  displeased  many  of  the  Romans;  and 
though  Torquatus  was  honoured  with  a  tri- 
unipli,  and  commended  by  the  senate  for  his 
services,  yet  the  Roman  youth  showed  their 
ilisapprobation  of  the  consul's  severity  by 
refusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage  which 
every  other  conqueror  received.     Sometime 
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after  the  censorship  was  ofF^-red  (o  him,  but  hp 
refused  it,  observing  that  the  people  could 
not  bear  his  severity  nor  he  the  vices  of  the 
people.  From  the  rigour  ot  Torquatus,  all 
edicts  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice 
have  been  called  Manliana  edtcla.     Liv.  7. 

c.   10.— Fal.  Max.  6,  c.  9. Marcus,  a  ce 

lebrated  Roman,  whose  valour  was  displayed 
in  the  field  of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age  ol 
sixteen.  When  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  Manlius  with  a  body  of  his  country- 
men fled  into  the  capitol,  which  he  defended 
when  it  was  suddenly  surprised  in  the  nigh' 
by  the  enemy.  This  action  gained  him  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus,  and  the  geese,  which 
by  their  clamour  had  awakened  him  to  arm 
himself  in  his  own  defence,  were  ever  aftT 
held  sacred  among  the  Romans.  A  law 
which  Manlius  proposed  to  abolish  the  taxe- 
on  the  common  people,  raised  the  senators 
against  him.  The  dictator.  Corn.  Cossus, 
seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people  put  on 
mourning,  and  delivered  from  prison  their 
common  lather.  This  did  not  in  the  least 
check  his  ambition ;  he  continued  to  raise 
factions,  and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make 
himself  absolute,  till  at  last  the  tribunes  ot 
the  people  themselves  became  his  accusers. 
He  was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martius;  but 
when  the  distant  view  of  the  capitol  which 
Manlius  had  saved,  seemed  to  influence  tht 
people  in  his  favour,  the  court  of  justice  wa; 
removed,  and  Vlanlius  was  condemned.  H>- 
was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
A.  U.  C.371,  and,  to  reuderhis  ignominy  still 
greater,  none  of  his  family  were  after  wardi 
permitted  to  bear  the  surname  of  Marc  is 
and  the  place  where  his  house  had  stood  wa^ 
deemed  unworthy  to  be  inhabited.  Liv.  5 
c.  31, 1.  6,  c.  5.-'Flor   1.  c.  13  and  26.-  Fal. 

Max.  6,  c.  2.—  Pvg.  Mn.  6,  v.  825. 1 

periosus,  father  of  Manlius  Torquatus.  He 
was  made  dicta;  or.  He  was  accused  for  de- 
taining his  son  at  home,  [vid.  .Manlius  Torqua- 
tus.]  Volso,  a  Roman  consul  who  receiv- 
ed an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  the  Gallo-Grecians,  whom  he  con 
quered.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  first  strongly 
opposed.     Flor.  3,  c.  W.—Liv.  38,  c.  12,  &c 

Caius,  or  Aulas,  a  senator  sent  to  Athens 

to  collect   the  best  and  wisest  laws  of  Solon. 

A.  U.  C   300  —Liv.  2,  c.  54,  1.  3,  c.  31. 

Another,  called  also  Cincinnatus.  He  made 
war  against  the  Etrurians  and  Veientes  with 
great  success.     He  died  of  a  wound  he  had 

re-  eived    in    a    battle. Another,  who  in 

his  prjetorship  reduced  Sardinia.      He  was 

afterwards  made  dictator. Another,  who 

conspired  with  Catiline  against  the  Ro- 
man republic. Another,  in  whose  consul- 
ship the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut. A  Ro- 
man appointed  judge  between  his  son  Silanu.-- 
and  the  province  of  Macedonia.  When  all 
the  parties  had  been  heard,  the  father  said. 
"  it  \s  evident  that  my  son  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  bribed,  therefore  I  deem  him  un- 
worthy of  the  republic  and  of  my  house,  and 
I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  presence." 
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Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of  his 
ather,  that  he  hanged  himself.  Fal.  Max. 
5,  0  5. 

VIanjvus,  [the  son  of  the  German  god 
Thuiston,  of  whom  that  nation  believed 
:  hf  mselves  to  be  the  descendants.]  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  c.  2. 

J.  Manscetus,  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  who 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son, 
(hen  very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was 
promoted  by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a  de- 
tachment of  the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in 
which  his  fdther  was.  A  battle  was  fought, 
and  Mausuetus  was  wounded  by  the  hand 
of  his  son.  &c.     TacH.  Hist.  3,  c.  25. 

Mantinea,  [a  town  of  Arcadia,  below 
Orchomenus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Argo- 
lis.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
place  even  in  the  age  of  Homer.  Antinoe 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  is  said  to  have 
transported  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  city  to 
a  more  convenient  situation  than  the  one 
which  they  originally  occupied,  namely,  to 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Ophis,  and  it 
i.<  fabulously  reported  that  Antinoe  was  led 
to  the  selection  of  the  new  site  by  the  guid- 
ance of  a  serpent,  while  others  say  that  the 
river  derived  its  name  from  its  serpentine 
course.  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Spartans.  The  Mauti- 
neans  defended  themselves;.with  great  brave- 
ry during  the  summer,  but 'in  the'winter  the 
besiegers  dammed  up  the  riviar,  anil  caused 
■  t  to  overflow  the  city,  on  which  the  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
place  to  their  old  villages.  They  returned 
after  the  batile  of  Leuctra,  and  rebuilt  their 
cit>  with  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  but  they 
after-  ards  took  part  with  the  Spartans 
against  them,]  It  is  famous  for  the  battle 
wliich  was  fought  here  between  Epami- 
nonJas  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans,  and  the 
cijmbined  forces  of  Lacedaemon,  Achaia, 
Elis,  Athens,  and  Arcadia,  about  363  years 
before  Christ.  The  Theban  general  was 
killed  in  the  engagement,  and  from  that  time 
Thebes  lost  its  power  and  consequence  among 
the  Grecian  states.  [During  the  wars  under 
the  Achaean  league,  Antigonus  having  dislodg- 
ed Cleomeues  from  this  city,  the  inhabitants, 
in  compliment  to  him,  suppressed  the  origi- 
nal name  of  the  place,  and  called  it  Antigo- 
iiia,  Adrian  restored  the  ancient  name,  and 
erected  a  temple  to  Antinous.  This  city  had 
several  other  most  splendid'^emples.J  Strab. 
8.— C.  Jfep.  m  Epam.—Diod.  \5.—Plol.  3, 

16. 

Mantinorum  oppidum,  a  town  of  Corsi- 
ca, now  supposed  to  be  Bastia. 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tire- 
sias,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Argives  when  the 
ity  of  Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as 
she  was  the  worthiest  part  of  the  booty,  the 
conquerors  sent  her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Del- 
phi, as  the  most  valuable  present  they  could 
make.  Manto,  often  called  Daphne,  remain- 
ed for  some  time  at  Delphi,  where  she  offi- 
ciated as  priestess,  and  where  she  gave  or» 
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cles.  From  Delphi  she  came  to  Clares  in 
Ionia,  where  she  established  an  oracle  of  Apol- 
lo. Here  she  married  Rhadius,  the  sove- 
reign of  the  country,  by  whom  she  had  a  so^ 
called  Mopsus.  Manto  afterwards  visite.' 
Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinus  the  kint; 
of  Alba,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of 
the  river  Tyber.  From  this  marriage  spranj; 
Ocnus,  who  built  a  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  b-? 
called  Mantua.  Manto,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain tradition,  was  so  struck  at  the  misfor- 
tunes which  afflicted  Thebes  her  native  coun 
try,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sorrow,  and 
was  turned  into  a/ountain.  Some  suppose 
her  to  be  the  same  who  conducted  ^neas 
into  hell,  and  whosold  the  Sibylline  books  to 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  received  divine 
honours  after  death.  Firg.  ^n.  1,  v.  199. 
1.  10,  V.  199.— Oiirf.  Met.  6,  v.  \bl.—Diod. 
A.—Apollod.  3,  c.  l.—Strab.  14  and  16  — 
Pans.  9,  c.  10  and  33, 1.  7,  c.  3. 

Mantua,  [a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Min 
cius,  south-east  of  Brixis,  and  south  of  the 
Lacus  Benacus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Etrurians,  600  years  B.  C] 
When  Cremona,  which  had  followed  the  in- 
terest of  Brutus,  was  given  to  the  soldiers  of 
Octavius,  Mantua,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, shared  the  common  calamity, 
though  it  had  favoured  the  party  of  Angus 
tus,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  tyran- 
nically deprived  of  their  possessions.  [Vir- 
gil, who  was  born  at  Andes,  a  small  village 
below  Mantua,  was  one  of  the  sufferers  on 
this  occasion.  v).d.  Virgilius.]  Strab.  5. — 
Virg.  Ed.  1,  &c.  G.  3,  v,  12.  ^n.  10,  v.  180. 
— Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  15. 

Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  10  miles 
from  Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  the  10,000  \thenians  and  1000  Pin 
taeans,  under  the  command  of  Miltiades, 
gained  over  the  Persian  army,  consisting  of 
100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  or,  according 
to  Val.  Maximus,  of  300,000,  or,  as  Justin 
says,  of  600,000,  under  the  command  of  Da- 
tis  and  Artaphernes,  on  the  28th  of  Sept.  490 
B.C.  In  this  battle,  according  to  Herodo- 
dotus,  the  Athenians  lost  only  192  men,  ^^nd 
the  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  expedition  and  in 
the  battle,  to  200,000  men.  To  commemo- 
rate this  im  aortal  victory  of  their  country- 
men, the  Greeks  raised  small  columns,  with 
the  names  inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  the  fal- 
len heroes.  It  was  also  in  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon that  Theseus  overcame  a  celebrated 
bull,  which  plundered  the  neighbouringcoun- 
try.  Erigone  is  called  Marathonia  virgo.  a^ 
being  born  at  Marathon.     Slat  5,  Sijlv.  3,  v. 

74.— C.  JVep.   in  Mill.—Herodot.   6,   &c 

Justin.  2,  c.  9.—  Val.  Max-  5,  c.  -Z.~Plal.  in 

Parol. A  king  of  Attica,  son  of  Epopeus, 

who  gave  his  name  to  a  small  village  there 
Paus  2,  c.  1 A  king  of  Sicyon. 

Marcella,  a  daughter  of  Octavia  the 
sister  of  Augustus  by  Marcellus.  She  mar 
ried  Agrippa. 

MarcellInus   AMMiANTg,  a  celebrated 


historian  who  carried  arms  under  Constan- 
tius,  Julian, and  Valens,  and  wrote  an  history 
of  Rome.  [I I  commenced  with  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  and  consequently  at  the  period  where 
th<i  history  of  Tacitus  ends.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Ammianus  meant  his  own  to  be  u 
■uutinuation  of  the  latter  work,  or  whether 
«ome  other  motive  induced  him  to  begin  his 
!j  story  at  this  point  of  time.  What  seems  to 
lavour  the  latter  supposition  is  the  fact  ol' 
liis  making  no  mention  of  Tacitus  any  where, 

Itliough  he  cites  Sallust  and  other  Latin  his- 
torians ;  neither  is  there  m  his  work  any  appa- 
rent imitation  of  Tacitus.  The  history  of 
Ammianus  is  continued  down  to  the  year  378 
of  our  era;  and  embraces,  consequently,  a 
-pace  of  282  years,  but  the  first  13  books, 
which  comprehend  a  period  of  256  years,  are 
lost,  and  we  have  only  the  last  18.  The 
latter,  however,  constitute  the  most  valuable 

ortion  of  his  work  ;  for  in  the  first  13,  he 
only  extracted  and  compiled  from  the  writ- 
ings of  antecedent  historians.  And  yet  we 
may   well  regret   the  want   even   of    these, 

ince  many  of  the  authors  whence  he  drew 
his  materials,  have  not  reached  our  times, 
[o  the  last  18  books  Ammianus  recounts  the 
events  of  his  own  day.  Had  r\c  lived  in  a 
more  flourishing  period  of  literature  he  would 
have  become,  by  the  study  of  good  models,  and 
by  intercourse  with  men  of  cultivated  taste, 
.^n  accomplished  -nd  elegant  historian.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Pagan  historical  writers.] 
His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  laboured,  but 
It  is  greatly  valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in 
many  of  the  actions  he  mentions,  the  author 
was  nearly  con  cerned.  This  history  was  com- 
posed at  Rome,  where  Ammianus  retired 
from  the  noise  and  troubles  of  the  camp,  and 
does  not  betraythatseverity  against  the  Chris » 
tians  which  other  writers  have  manifested, 
though  the  author  was  warm  in  favour  of  Pa- 
ganism, the  religion  which  for  a  while  was 
seated  on  the  throne.  Ammianus  has  been 
liberal  in  his  encomiums  upon  Julian,  whose 
favours  he  enjoyed,  and  who  so  eminently 
patronized  his  religion.  The  negligence  with 
which  some  facts  are  sometimes  mentioned, 
h  IS  induced  many  to  believe  that  the  history 
ot  Ammianus  has  suffered  much  from  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  that  it  is  descended  to  us 
mutilated  and  imperfect.  The  best  editions 
ol  Ammianus  are  those  of  Gronovius,  fol.and 

to.  L.  Bat.  1693,  and  of  Ernesti,  8vo.  Lips. 
1773. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who  after  the  first  Punic 
■.var,  had  the  management  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Gauls,  where  he  obtained  the 
Spolia  opima,  by  killing  with  his  own  hand 
Viridomarus  the  king  of  the  enemy.  Such 
success  rendered  him  popular,  and  soon  after 
ho  was  intrusted  to  oppose  Annibal  in  Italy. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  some 
advantage  over  the  celebrated  Carthaginian, 
and  showed  his  countrymen  tnat  Annibal  was 
not  invincible.  The  troubles  which  were 
raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians,  at  the 
death  of  Hieroaymus,  alarmed  the  Romans, 
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and  Marcellus,  in  bis  third  consulship,  -wa? 
sent  with  a  powerful  force  against  Syracuse 
He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but  his  operw- 
tion^  proved  iaeffectual,  and  the  invention  an  < 
industry  of  a  |.hilosopher  [<  ?rf.  Archime.le>] 
were  able  to    baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to  d<  - 
stroy  all  the  great  and  stupendous  machine- 
and  military  engines  of  the    Romans   during 
three  successive  years       The    perseverance 
of    Vlarcellus  at   last   obtained    the   victory. 
The    mattention  of   the    inhabitants   during 
their  nocturnal  celebration  of  the  festivals   .f 
Diana,  favoured  his  operation?  ;  he  forcibly 
entered  the  town,  and  made   himself  master 
of  it.     The  conqueror  enriched  the  capital  of 
Italy  with  the  spoils  of  Syracuse,  and   when 
he  was  accused  of  rapac  ousness,  forstrippiti 
the    conquered  city  of  all    it«    paintings   and 
ornaments,   he  confessed  that  he  bad  done  it 
to  a  lorn  the  public  buildings  of  Rome,  and 
to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  ele- 
gance of  the  Greeks  among   his  countrymen 
After  the  conquest  ofSyracuse,  Marcellus  wai 
called  upon  by  his  country  to  oppose  a  second 
time  Annibal.     fn  this  campaign  he  behaveil 
■with  greater  vigour  than  before;  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  of  the  Samnites,  who  had 
revolted,  v.'ere  recovered  by  force   of  ar 
and    3000  of  the  soldiers   of  Annibal    made 
prisoners.     Some  time  after  an   engagement 
■with  th^    Carthaginian  general  proved  un- 
favourable; Marcellus  had  the  disadvantage  ; 
but  on   the  morrow  a  more   successful  skir- 
mish   vindicated  hi-^  military  character,  and 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  soldiers.      Marcel 
lus,   however,    was   not  sufficiently    vigilant 
against  the  snares  of  his  adversary.      Fie  im- 
prudently  separated  himself  from  his  camp, 
and  wa*  killed  in  an   ambuscade    in  the  60th 
year  .>f  his  age,  in  his  5th  consulship,  A.  U.  C 
5)6.     His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent f'ineial  by   the  ronqu<  ror,  and  his  ashes 
wera   conveyed    in  a    silver  urn   to    his  son. 
INIarcellus  cl-iims  our  commemiation  for   hi- 
private  ts  well  as  public  virtue? :  and  the  hu- 
manity of  a  general  will  ever  be  remembered, 
■who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  went  a 
the  thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  ex 
posed  to  the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  an 
incensed  soldiery,  which  the  policy  of  Rom 
ant    the   laws   of  war.  rendered  inevitable. 
Virg.  ^En     6,   V   85.5.— Pa/err.  2,   c.   38. 

Pliil.  in  vita,  &c. One  of  his  descendants. 

who  bore  t!ie -^ame  name,  signalizeil  himself 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  bv 
his  firm  attachment  to  the  latter.  He  wa- 
banished  by  Cassar,  but  afterwards  recalled 
at  the  request  of  the  senate.  Cicero  under- 
took his  defence  in  an  ^ration,  which  is  still 

extant. The  grandson  of  Pompey's  friend 

rendered  himself  popular  by  his  universal 
benevo'ence  anu  affability.  He  was  son  of 
Marcellus  by  Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus. 
He  married  Julia,  that  emperor's  daughter, 
and  was  publicly  intended  as  his  successor. 
The  suddenness  of  his  death,  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen,  was  the  cause  of  much  lamenta 
tion  at  Rome,  particularly  in  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  Virgil  procured  himself  great 
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favours  by  celebrating  the  virtues  of  Ihis- 
Htniable  prince,  [vid.  Octavia.]  Marcellus 
was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Firg.  .BUn. 
6,  V.  883.— Swe^  in  Jiug.—Pbit.  rn  Marcell. 
—Seme.  Consol.  ad  Marc.—Palerc.  2,  c.  93. 
-  The  son  of  the  great  .Marccdlu?  who  took 
.Syracuse,  was  caught  in  the  ambuscade 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  father,  but  he  forced 
his  way  from  the  enemy  and  escaped.  He 
r-.eived  the  ashes  of  his  father  from  the  con- 
queror.    Pint    in  Marcel The  husband 

of  Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus. A  na- 
tive of  Famphylia,  who  wrote  an  heroic 
poem  on  physic,  divided  into  42  books.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  \1arcus  Aurelius. 

ARCiA  LEX,  by  Marcius  Censorinus.  It 
forbad  any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  ofSce 
of  censor  more  than  once. 

Marcia,  the  wife  of  Regulus,  who,  when  she 
heard  that  her  husband  had  been  put  to  death 
at  Carthage  in  the  most  exiruciatin^- manner, 
retorteri  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  some 
Carthaginian  prisoners  in  a  barrel  which  she 
had  previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The 
enate   was   obliged  to   stop  her   wantonness 

and    cruelty.     Diod.   24. A    daughter  of 

Philip,  who  married  Cato  the  censor.  Her 
husband  gave  hertohis  friend  Hortensius  for 
the  sake  of  procreating  children,  and  after 
his  death  he  took  her  again  to  his  own  house. 

An  ancient  name  of 'he  island  of  Rhodes. 

A  daughter  ofCatoofUtica. A  stream 

of  Water.     rJrf.  Martia  aqua. 

VIarciana,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  pri- 
vate virtues  and  her  amiable  disposition,  was 
declared  Augusta  and  empress  by  her  brother. 
She  died   A.  D.  113. 

Marcianopolis,  the  capital  of  Lower 
\TcEsia.  It  received  its  name  in  honour  of 
'he  empress  Marciana.  [It  is  now  Prebis- 
lai( ,  or,  "  the  illustrious  city."] 

Marcianus,  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of 
an  obscur  family.  After  he  had  for  some 
time  served  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier, 
he  was  made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the 
fjfficers  of  Theodosius.  His  winning  address 
and  uncommon  talents  raised  him  to  higher 
stations  :  and  on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
2d.  A.  D.  450,  he  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  in  the  east.  The  subjects  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  choice.  Marcianus  showed  himself  ac- 
tive and  resolute,  and  when  Attila,  the  barba- 
rous Uing  of  the  Huns,  asked  of  the  emperor 
the  annual  tribute  which  the  indolence  and 
cowardice  of  his  predecessors  had  regularly 
paid,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  firmly  said^ 
that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends,  but  that 
iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  prepared  for 
his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  universal  popu- 
larity Marcianus  died,  after  a  reign  of  six 
years,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
m  iking  warlike  preparations  against  the  bar- 
barians that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death 
was  lamented,  and  indeed  his  merit  was  great, 
inee  his  reign  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  golden  age.  Marcianus 
married  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  his  predeces- 
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sor.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  years  of  his  obscu 
rity  he  found  a  man  who  had  been  murder 
ed,  and  that  he  had  the  humanity  to  give 
him  a  private  burial,  for  which  circumstance 
he  was  accused  of  the  homicide  and  imfiri 
soned.  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  life 
and  the  sentence  would  have  been  executed, 
had  not  the  real  murderer  been  discovered, 
and  convinced  the  world  of  the  innocence  of 

Marcianus. Capeila,  a  writer,     lid.  Ca- 

pella. 

M.  Marcius  SabInus.  was  the  prog;eni- 
tor  of  the  Marciau  family  at  Rome.  lie  came 
to  Rome  with  Nunia,  and  it  was  he  who  ad 
vised  Numa  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the 
Romans  offered  lo  him.  He  attempted  to 
make  himself  king  of  Rome,  in  opposition  (o 
TuUus  Hostilius;  and  when  his  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful,  he  killed  himself.  His  son,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Numa,  was  made  high- 
priest  by  his  father-in-law.  He  was  father  ot 
Aucus  Vlartius.  Plat,  in  JVuma. A  Ro- 
man who  acc'ised  Ptolemy  Auletes,  kmg  of 
Egypt,  of  misdemeanor,  in  the  Roman  senate. 

A  Roman  consul,   defeated  by  the  Sam- 

nites.     He  was   more  successful   against  the 
Carthftginians,  and  obtained  a  victory,  &c. 

Marcomanni,  [a  German  nation,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  dwelt  originally  along  the 
Rhine,  south  of  the  M:ittiaci.  They  after- 
wards migrated  to  Boiohemum,  or  that  part 
of  the  country  which  answers  lo  modern  Bo- 
keniia.]  They  proved  powerful  enemies  to 
the  Roman  em.  erors.  Augustus  granted  them 
peace,  but  they  were  afterwards  subdued  by 
Antoninus  and  Trajan,  &c.  [Their  name  i? 
said  to  signify  Border-men.]  Palerc  2,  c. 
109.— Taci^  Ann.  2,  c.  46  and  62,  G.  42. 

Marcus,  a  praenomen  common  to  many  of 
the   Romans,     vid.   jEmilius,    Lcpidus,  &c 

A  son  of  Cato,  killed  at  Phihppi,  &ic. 

Mardi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines 
of  Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  gene- 
rally lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts. 
Their  country,  in  latter  times,  became  the 
residence  of  the  famous  assassins  destroyed 
by  Hulakou,  the  grandson  of  Zingis  Khan. 
Herodol   1  and  3.— Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Mardia,  a  place  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a 
battle  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  A. 
D.315. 

Mardonius,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who, 
after  the  defeat  cf  his  master  at  Therraopylaj 
and  Salamis,  was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army 
of  300,000  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country. 
and  reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  Hi 
Dperations  were  rendered  useless  by  the  cour- 
age and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  in  a 
battle  at  Plataji,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and 
left  among  the  slain,  B.  C.  479-  He  had  been 
sommander  of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Darius,  ^vid  Darius,  under  which  article 
i  farther  account  is  given  of  Mardonius.] 
Plitt.  in  Aiist.—Htrodol.  6,  7  and  8. — Diod. 
I].— Justin.  2,  c.  13,  &c. 

Mardus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 
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Mare  Mortucm,  called  also,  from  the 
bitumen  [sta-^stAToc,]  it  throws  up,  the  lake 
Asphnlliles,  is  situate  in  Judea.  Its  waters 
are  Salter  than  those  of  the  sea,  but  the  va- 
pours exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pestilen- 
tial as  have  been  generally  represented.  It 
IS  supposed  that  the  13  cities,  of  which  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  the  chief,  were  destroyed  by  a 
volcano,  and  on  the  site  a  lake  formed.  Vol- 
lanic  appearances  now  mark  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  eartliquakes  are  frequent.  [This 
iake  has  been  called  the  Dead  Sea,  not  mere- 
ly from  tliu  dead  and  stagnant  appearance  of 
its  waters,  but  because,  owmg  to  the  salt  va- 
pours exhaled  from  the  surface,  no  vegetation 
IS  seen  along  its  banks.  Volumes  of  smoke 
are  often  observed  to  issue  from  the  lake, 
and  new  crevices  are  found  on  its  margin. 
As  the  Jordan,  before  the  celebrated  destruc- 
tion of  this  plain,  discharged  itselfin  the  same 
place  that  it  now  does,  the  conclusion  is  a 
necessary  one,  that  the  lake  which  then  ex- 
isted was  a  subterranean  one.  It  was  cover- 
ed with  a  crust  of  earth,  which  was  sustain- 
ed by  the  Asphflltus,  a  pitchy,  bituminous 
substance,  which  emerged  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  and  collected  during  a  long 
course  of  years  in  large  masses.  The  Asphal- 
tus  arises  from  the  lake  to  this  day,  floats  on 
its  surface,  and  occasionall)^  explodes.  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Genesis  14  ;  10, 
where  mention  is  made  of  slime  pits,  through 
which  the  Asphaltus  or  bitumen  penetrated 
from  the  subterranean  water  This  bitumen, 
being  at  length  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning, 
burnt,  and  the  earth,  by  which  it  was  cover- 
ed, being  deprived  of  its  support,  sank  in  the 
waters,  and  the  lake  made  its  appearance. 
The  lake  is  said  to  be  67  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  17  in  its  greatest  breadth  from 
west  to  east.  Its  waters  are  a  little  impreg- 
nated with  alum,  and  very  much  so  with 
5alt,  heece  it  is  called  the  Salt  Sea,  Genesis 
14:  4.  Whatever  is  immersed  in  its  waters 
and  taken  out  again  is  covered  with  a  crust  of 
salt  ;■  which  seems  to  have  been  the  destiny 
of  Lot's  wife,  unless  indeed  the  Scriptures 
speak  merely  of  a  monument  heaped  up  of 
incrusted  salt.]  Plin.  5,  c.  6. — Joseph.  J. 
bell.  4,  c.  2'7.—8lrab.  16,  p.  IG^.—Juslin.  36, 
c.  3. 

Mareotls,  now  Siwah,  a  lake  in  Egypt, 
near  Alexandria.  Its  neighbourhood  wasfa- 
mous  for  wine,  though  some  make  the  Ma- 
reoticiimvinumio  have  been  produced  in  Epi- 
rus,  or  in  a  certain  part  of  Libya,  called  also 
Mareotis,  near  Egypt.  [For  many  ages 
this  lake  was  dried  up,  for  though  the  bed  is 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  there  is 
not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  up  any  lake  in  that 
country  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  perpetu- 
al evaporation.  But  in  1801,  the  English, 
in  order  to  circumscribe  more  effectually  the 
communications  which  the  French  army  in 
Alexandria  maintained  with  the  surrounding 
country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the  old  canal, 
which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating  this  low 
ground  from  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake  of 
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Aboukir,  on  the  east.  In  consequence  of  this 
easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sudden  fall 
of  six  feet,  and  the  lake  Mareotis,  which  liml 
so  long  disappeared,  v)nd  the  site  of  which 
had  been  occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes, 
partly  by  cultivated  lands,  and  even  villages, 
resumed  its  ancient  form.  This  modern  in 
iindation  from  the  sea,  indeed,  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  ancient  lake  Mareotis, 
occupying  probably,  four  times  its  extent.] 
J'trsx-  G.  2,  v.9\.—H(>raL  1,  od.  38,  v.  14— 
Lucan.  3  and  10. — Strub.  17. 

Margiana,  [a  country  of  Asia  along  the 
river  Margus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
According  to  Ptolemy  it  had  Hyrcania  on 
the  west,  the  Oxus  on  the  north,  Bacfriana 
on  the  east,  and  Aria  on  the  south.  It  now 
forms  a  part  of  Khorasa?!.]  Pliny  speaks  I'f 
its  fertility,  and  states  it  to  have  produced  m 
particular,  excellent  wine.  Its  vines  werp 
unusually  large. 

MargItks,  a  man,  against  whom  as  some 
suppose.  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
superficial  knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  af- 
fectation. When  Demosthenes  wished  to  ri- 
dicule Alexander,  he  called  him  another 
Margites.  [The  name  Margites  appears  to 
have  been  a  fictitious  one,  invented  by  fhf 
poet  for  the  occasion.  According  to  Aristo 
tie  the  poem  in  question  had  the  same  analo 
gy  with  comedy  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
had  with  tragedy.  The  same  writer  re- 
marks, in  speaking  of  the  IVIargites,  and 
other  poems  of  this  class,  that  the  iambic 
measure  belongs  to  them.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Aristotle  means  here  to  s"y  that 
Homer  used  iambic  verse  in  the  poem  ;  but 
all  uncertainty  disappears  if  we  compare 
this  passage  of  Aristotle  with  two  of  Harpo 
cration,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Mar- 
gites actually  contained  iambic  verses.  They 
were  inserted  without  any  other  rule  than 
the  mere  caprice  of  the  poet.  We  have  only 
four  verses  remaining  of  this  poem.] 

Marcus,  a  river  of  Mcesia  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
now  Kaslolats. 

Maria  lex,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called 
pontes,  on  which  the  people  proceeded  to  give 
their  votes  in  the  comitia,  to  be  narrower, 
that  no  other  might  stand  there  to  hmder  the 
proceedings   of  the   assembly  by  appeal,   or 

other  disturbances. Another,  called    also 

Forcia,  by  L.  Marius  and  Porcius.  tribunes 
A.  U.  C.  691.  It  fined  in  a  certain  sum  of 
money  such  commanders  as  gave  a  false  a'- 
fount  to  the  Roman  senate  of  the  number  of 
slain  in  a  battle.  It  obliged  them  1o  swear  In 
the  truth  of  their  return  when  they  entered 
the  city,  acco-ding  to  the  best  computation. 

Mariana:  foss^,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nnr- 
bonensi?.  which  received  its  name  from  the 
di/ke  (fossa,)  which  Marius  opened  from 
thence  to  the  sea.     Pliri.  i,  c.  4.—  S/rab.  4. 

Mariandyni,  [a  people  of  Bithynia.  to 
the  cast  of  the  river  Sangarius.  In  the  north- 
eastern part  of  their  district  was  the  power- 
M  city   of   Heraclea    Pontica,   and    to   the 
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north-west  of  this  was  a  small  peninsular 
promontory,  called  Acherusia  Chersonesus. 
Through  a  cavern  in  this  promontory  Her- 
cules  was  fabled  to  have  dragged  Cerberus 
iVom  hell.  Dionys.—Plol.  5,  c.  \.—Mela,  1, 
(.2  and  19.1,2,c.  7. 

Marianus,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter, 
irom  a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Ma- 
rius. It  was  in  this  temi)lc  that  the  Pioman 
senate  assembled  to  recall  Cicero,  a  circum- 
stance comm  nicated  to  him  in  a  dream. 
Fn/.Max.  l,c.  7. 

Marica,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near 
Mmturnae.  She  married  king  Faunus,  by 
whom  she  had  king  Latinus.  and  she  was  af- 
terwards called  Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  ho- 
noured as  a  goddess.  A  city  of  Campania 
tiore  her  name.  >ome  suppose  her  to  be  the 
snme  as  Circe,     f^irg.  JEn.  7,    v.  47. — Liv. 

27,  c.  37 A  wood  on  the  borders  of  Cam- 

"Hnia  bore  also  the  name  of  Marica,  a?  being 
sacred  to  the  nymph.  Liv.  27,  c.  37. — Hoiat. 
3.  od.  17,  V.  7. 

MarIta  lex.     vid  Julia  de  Maritandis. 

MarIsus,  a  river  of  Dacia  [which  falls  into 
the  Tibiscus.     It  is  now  the  Maros.] 

C.  Marius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who, 
from  a  peasant,  became  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  cruel  tyrants  that  Rome  ever  be- 
held during  her  consular  government.  He 
was  born  at  Arpinum,  of  obscure  and  illite- 
rate parents.  Flis  father  bore  the  same  name 
as  himself,  and  his  mothe"  was  called  Fulci- 
nia.  He  forsook  the  meaner  occupations  of 
the  country  for  the  camp,  and  signalized  him- 
self under  Scipio,  at  the  siege  of  Nunmntia, 
The  Roman  general  saw  the  courage  and  in- 
trepidity of  young  Marius,  and  foretold  the 
era  of  his  future  greatness.  By  his  seditions 
and  intrigues  at  Rome,  while  he  exercised 
the  inferior  offices  of  the  state,  he  rendered 
iiimself  known  ;  and  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  theCassars,  contri- 
buted in  some  measure  to  raise  him  to  conse- 
quence. He  passed  into  Africa  as  lieutenant 
to  the  consul  Melellus  against  Jugurtha,  and 
after  he  had  there  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  soldiers,  and  raised  enemies  to  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
canvassed  for  the  consulship.  The  extrava- 
gant promises  he  made  to  the  people,  and  his 
malevolent  insinuations  about  the  conduct  of 
letellus,  proved  successful.  He  was  elect- 
ed, and  appointed  to  finish  the  war  against 
J'lgurtha.  He  showed  himself  capable  in 
■very  degree  to  succeed  to  Melellus.  Jugur- 
tha  WHS  defeated,  and  afterwards  betrayed 
•nto  the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  perfidy 
o;  Bocchus.  No  sooner  was  Jugurtha  cou- 
ijuereil  than  new  honours  and  fresh  trophies 
•waited  Marius.  The  provinces  of  Rome 
were  suddenly  invaded  by  an  army  of 
300.000  barbarians,  and  Marius  was  the  only 
man  wfiose  activity  and  boldness  could  resist 
so  powerful  an  enemy.  He  was  elected  con- 
sul, and  sent  against  the  Teutones.  The  war 
was  prolonged,  and  Marius  was  a  third  and 
loiirth  time  invested  with  the  consulship. 
At   last   two  engagements  were  fought,   and 
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not  less  thaa  200,000  of  the  barbarian  forces 
of  the  Atnbroaes  aud  TeutoHes  were  slain  in 
the  field  of  battle,  aad  90,000  made  prisoners 
The  following  year  was   also    marked    iiy  a 
total  overthrow  of  the  Cimhri,  anoiher  horde 
of  barbarians,  ia  wliich  1  iO,00'J  were  slaugh- 
tered by  the  flomans,  and  60,000  taken  priso- 
ners.    After  such  honourable  victories,  Ma- 
rius,    with  his    colleague   Catulus,   entered 
Rome  in  triumph, and,  for  his  eminent  servi- 
ces, he  deserved  the  appellation  of  the  third 
founder  of  Rome.     He  was  elected  consul  a 
sixth  time  ;  and,  as  his   intrepidity  had  deli- 
vered his  country  from   its  foreign    enemies, 
he  sought  employment  at  home,  and  his  rest- 
less ambition  began  to  raise  seditious,  and  to 
oppose   the  power  of  Sylla.     This  was  the 
cause  and  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war.   Syl- 
la refused  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  pro- 
secute the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he   resolved 
to  oppose  the  authors  of  a  demand  which  he 
considered  as   arbitrary  and   improper.     He 
advanced  to  Rome,   and  Mar i us  was  obliged 
to  save  his  life  by  flight.     The  unfavourable 
winds  prevented   him  from   seeking  a  -aler 
retreat    in  Africa,  and    he  was  left   on   the 
coasts  of  Campania,  where  the  emissaries  o( 
his  enemy  soon  discovered  him  in    a   marsh, 
where  he   had  plunged  himself  in    the  mud, 
and  left  only  his  mouth  above  the  surtace  for 
respiration.     He    was   violently  dragged    to 
the   neighbourhood   of    Minturnae,   and    the 
magistrates,  all  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Syl- 
la, passed  sentence  of  immediate  death   on 
their  magnanimous   prisoner.     A    Gulwas 
commanded  to  cut  off  his  head   in  the   dun- 
geon, but  the  stern   countenance  of  Marius 
disarmed  the  courage  of  the  executioner,  and 
when  he  heard  the  exclamation  of.  Tune  ho- 
mo, audes  occidere  Caium  Murium  ?  the  dag- 
ger dropped  from  his  hand.    Such  an  uncoui- 
mon  adventure  awakened  the  compassion  of 
the  inhabitants   of  Mmturn^.     They  releas- 
ed Marius  from  prison,  and  favoured   his  es 
cape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son    Ma 
rius,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes  of  the 
country  in  his  cause.     Marius  landed    near 
the  walls  of  Carthage,  and   he   received   no 
small  consolation  at   the  sight  of  the  venera- 
ble ruins  of  a  once  powerful  city,  which,  like 
himself,  had  been  exposed   to  calamitv,  and 
felt  the   cruel  vicissitude  of  fortune.     This 
place  of  his  retreat  was  soon  known,  and  the 
governorof  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Sylla,  compelled    Vlarius  to  fly  to   a   neigh- 
bouring island.     He  soon  after  learned  that 
Cinna    had   embraced  his    cause   at   Rome, 
when  the  Roman  senate  had  stripped  him  of 
his  consular  dignity  and  bestowed  it  upon  one 
of  his  enemiiBs.     This  intelligence  animate'-' 
Marius  ;  he  set  sail  to  assist  his  friend,  only  at 
the   head  of  a    thousand    men.     His  army, 
however,  gradually  increased,  and  he  enter- 
ed Rome  like  a  conqueror.  His  enemies  were 
inhumanly  sacrificed  to   his  fury,  Rome  was 
filled  with  blood,  and   he  who  had  once  been 
called  the  father  of  his  country,    marched 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  attencled  by  a 


Inumber  of  assassins, who  immediately  slaugh- 
tered all  those  whose  salutations  were  not  an- 
jwer<^d  by  their  leader.  Such  were  the  sig- 
iial^  for  bloodshed.  When  ^Marius  and  Cinna 
had  sufficiently  gratified  their  resentment, 
th  y  made  themselves  consuls  ;  but  Marius, 
r'lreadyworn  out  with  old  age  aud  infirmi- 
ties, died  sixteen  days  after  he  had  been  ho- 
noured with  the  consular  dignity  for  the  se- 
venth time,  B.  C.  86.  His  end  was  probably 
hastened  by  the  uncommon  quantities  of  wine 
which  he  drank  when  labouring  under  a  dan- 
gerous difease,  to  remove,  by  intoxication, 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Marius,  who  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  victories  and  by  his  cruel- 
ty. As  he  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  and  among  peasants,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful  that  he  always  betrayed  rus- 
ticity in  his  behaviour,  and  despised  in  others 
those  polished  manners  and  that  studied  ad- 
dress which  education  had  denied  him.  He 
hated  the  conversation  of  the  learned  only  be- 
cause he  was  illiterate,  and  if  he  appeared  an 
example  of  sohriety  and  temperance,  he  owed 
these  advantages  to  the  years  of  obscurity 
which  he  had  passedat  Arpinum.  His  coun- 
tenance was  stern,  his  voice  firm  and  imperi- 
oos,  and  his  disposition  untractable.  He  al- 
ways betrayed  the  greatest  timidity  in  the 
public  assemblies,  as  he  had  not  been  early 
taught  to  make  eloquence  aad  oratory  his 
)jursuit.  He  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died,  aud  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  at 
the  fall  of  a  man  whose  ambition  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  her  citizens.  His  only 
qualifications  were  those  of  a  great  general, 
and  with  these  he  rendered  himself  the  most 
illustrious  and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  one  whose  ferocity 
seeoie'!  capable  to  oppose  the  barbarians  ol" 
the  north.  The  manner  of  his  death,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  remains  doubtful,  though 
some  have  charged  him  with  the  crime  of 
suicide.  Among  the  instances  which  are 
mentioned  of  his  firmness  this  may  be  re- 
corded :  Having  both  his  legs  full  of  wens,  he 
applied  to  a  physician  to  have  them  cut  off, 
and  suffered  the  operation  to  be  performed  on 
one  leg  without  a  groan.  Phit.  invito.. —  Pa~ 
terc  -2,  c.  9.—Flor.  3,  c.  3.—Juv.  8,  v.  245,  &c. 

— Liican.  2,  v.  69. Caius,  the  son  of  the 

grpat  Marius,  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  and 
shared  his  good  and  his  adverse  fortune.  He 
made  himself  cousul  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
age,  and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  op- 
posed his  ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated 
by  Sylla,  and  fled  to  Praenesta?,where  he  kill- 
ed himself.  Plat,  in  Mario. — — Priscus,  a  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  accused  of  extortion  in  his 
province  by  Pliny  the  younger,  and  banished 
from  Italy.  Plin.  2,  ep.  11. — Jiiv.  1,  v.  48. 
-One  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, whose  works  were  edited  by  Garner,  2 
ols.  fol.  Paris,  1673  ;  and  Baluzius,  ib.  1684, 

M   Aurelius,  a  native  of  (Jaul,  who,  from 

the  mean  employment  of  a  blacksmith,  be- 
came one  of  the  generals  of  Gallienus,  and  at 
last  (yiu?ed  himself  to  be  saluts^  wni^rtu". 
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Three  days  after  this  elevation,  a  man  who  I 
had  shared  his  poverty  without  partaking  i)i| 
his  more  prosperous  fortune,  publicly  assassi- 
nated him,  and  he  was  killed  by  a  sword 
which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  lime  of  his 
obscurity.  Manus  has  been  often  celebrated 
for  his  great  strength,  and  it  is  confidently 
reported  that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of  his 
fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 
most  rapid  course Maximus,  a  Latin  wri- 
ter, who  published  an  account  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now 
lost.  His  composilious  were  entertaining,  and 
executed  with  ^reat  exactness  and  fidelity. 
Some  have  accused  him  of  inattention,  and 
complain  that  his  writings  abounded  with 
many  fabulous  and  insignilicant  stories. 

Marmarica,  vid.  Marmaridse. 

Marmarid.*:,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  Lybia  called  Marmarica,  between  Cyrene 
and  Egypt.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and 
pretended  to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret 
power  to  destroy  the  poisonous  elfects  of  the 
bite  of  serpents.  Sil.  It.  3,  v.  300,  1.  11,  v. 
lQ2.~Lucan.  4,  v.  680,  1.  9,  v.  894. 

Marmarion,  a  town  of  Euboea,  whence 
Apollo  IS  called  Marmarinus.     8lrab.  10. 

Maro.     vid,  Virgilius. 

Maron,  a  son  of  Evanthes,  high-priest  of 
Apollo,  in  Thrace,  when  Ulysses  touched  up- 
on the  coast.     Homer,  od.  9,  v.   179. An 

Egyptian  who  accompanied  Osiris  in  his  con- 
quests, and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from 
him  Maronea.     Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Diod.  1. 

IWaronea,  [now  Marogna,']  a  city  of  the 
Cicones,in  Thrace,  near  the  Hebrus,  of  which 
Bacchus  was  the  chief  deity.  The  wine  was 
always  reckoned  excellent,  and  with  it,  it 
■was  supposed,  Ulysses  intoxicated  the  Cyclops 
Polyphemus.  /^Hn.  14,  c  4. — Herodol. — 
Mela,  2,  c  A.—Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  57. 

Marpesia,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Am- 
azons, who  waged  a  successful  war  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Caucasus.  The 
mountain  was  called  Marpesius  Mons,  from 
its  female  conqueror.  Justin.  2,  c.  4. — Firg. 
.^n.  6. 

Maepessa,  a  daughter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra, 
the  wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tender- 
ly loved  by  her  husband  ;  and  when  Apollo  en- 
deavoured to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed 
the  ravisher  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved 
on  revenge.  Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated 
by  Jupiter,  who  permitted  Marpessa  to  go 
with  that  one  of  the  two  lovers  whom  she 
most  approved  of.  She  returned  to  her  hus- 
band. Homer.  II.  9,  v.  549  — Odd.  Mel.  b, 
V.  305.— ^pollod.  1,  c.  l.—Paus.  4,  c.  2, 1. 3, 
C.18. 

Marpesus,  a  mountain  of  Paros,  abound- 
ing in  while  marble.  The  quarries  are  still 
seen  by  modern  travellers.  [Phis  mountain 
was  situate  to  the  west  of  the  harbour  of  Mar- 
mora, and  the  quarries  in  it  furnished  more 
particularly  the  marble  obtained  by  the  Greeks 
from  Paros.]  Virg.  ^n.  6,  v.  47 1  .—Plin.  4, 
c.  IS-,  1.36,0.  5. 
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Marpessus,  a  town  of  'I'roas,  north-east 
of  the  promontory  of  Ledum.] 

MARRUcfNi,  [a  people  of  Italy  on  the  Adri- 
atic coast,  between  the  Veslini  and  Frentani. 
Their  country  was  watered  by  the  Aternus. 
The  chief  town  was  Teate  now  Chiele,  situ- 
ate on  a  mountain  ]     Sil.  It    15,  v.  564. 

Markuviubi  or  IMarr'ibium,  [the  capital 
oi  the  Marsi,  situate  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Lacus  Fuciuus.  The  inhabitants  oi  this  town, 
as  well  as  the  Mar^i  in  general,  were  famous 
for  disregarding  and  healing  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents, and  for  being  excellent  swimmers.  Its 
ruins  at  67.  Benadolto  present  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  curious  an  arena  and  traces  of  the 
circuit  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre.]  Virg- 
JEn.  7,  V.  loQ.—Sil.  ll.  8,  v.  497. 

Mars,  [called  A«tK  by  the  Greeks,  rirf.  the 
end  of  this  article,]  tlie  god  of  war  among  the 
ancients,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  ac- 
cortling  to  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  all  the  Greek 
poets,  or  of  Juno  alone,  according  to  Ovid, 
This  goddess,  as  the  poet  mentions,  wished 
to  become  a  mother  without  the  assistance  of 
the  other  sex,  like  Jupiter,  who  had  produced 
Minerva  all  armed  from  his  head,  and  she 
was  shown  a  flower  by  Flora  in  the  plains 
near  Olenus,  whose  very  touch  made  women 
pregnant.  \yid.  Juno.]  The  education  of 
Mars  was  intrusted  by  Juno  to  the  god  Pria- 
pus,  who  instructed  him  m  dancing  and  every 
manly  exercise.  His  trial  belore  thecelebrat- 
ed  court  of  the  Areopagus,  according  to  the 
authority  of  some  authors,  for  the  munier  of 
Hallirhotius,  forms  an  interestmg  epoch  in  his- 
tory. \_vid.  Areopagitae.]  The  amours  of 
Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  The 
god  of  war  gained  the  afiectionsof  Venus,  and 
obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires  ;  but 
Apollo,  who  was  conscious  of  their  familiari- 
ties, informed  Vulcan  of  his  wife's  debauche- 
ries, and  awakened  his  suspicions.  Vulcan 
secretly  laid  a  net  around  the  bed, and  the  two 
lovers  were  exposed,  in  each  others  arms,  to 
the  ridicule  and  satire  of  all  the  gods,  till  Nep- 
tune prevailed  upon  the  husband  to  set  them 
at  liberty.  This  unfortunate  discovery  so 
provoked  Mars  that  he  changed  into  a  cock 
his  favourite  Alectryon,  whom  he  had  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sun,  \jvid.  Alectryon]  and  Ve- 
nus also  showed  her  resentment  by  persecut- 
ing with  the  most  inveterate  fury  the  children 
of  Apollo.  In  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Ti- 
tans, viars  was  seized  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes. 
and  confined  for  fifteen  months,  till  Mercury 
procured  him  his  liberty.  Duringthe  Trojan 
war  Mars  interested  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Trojans,  but  whilst  he  defended  these  favour- 
ites of  Venus  with  uncommon  activity,  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes  and  hastily  retreated 
to  heaven  to  conceal  his  confusion  and  his  re- 
sentment, and  to  complain  to  Jupiter  that  Mi- 
nerva had  directed  the  unerring  weapon  of 
his  antagonist.  The  worship  of  Mars  was  not 
very  universal  among  the  ancients ;  his  tem- 
ples were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  but  in 
Rome  he  received  the  most  unbounded  ho- 
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Hours,  aad  the  warlike  Rotnaas  were  proud  of 
paying  homag^e  to  a  deity  whom  they  esteem 
ed  as  the  patron  of  their  city  and  the  father 
of  the  first  of  their  monarchs.    His  most  cele- 
brated temple  at  Rome  was  built  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi.    It  was  dedicated 
to  dars    uitor,  or   the   avenger.     Hi?   priest- 
among  the  R  'Uians  were  called  Saiii  ;   tnev 
were    first   instituted     by    Nama,  and   their 
chief  office  was  to  guard  the  sacred  Aiicil.a 
one    of  which,  as    was  supposed,    'ad   fulif^n 
down  from  heaven.     Mars  was   generally  re- 
presented in  the   naked  figure  of  an  old  man 
armed   with  a  helmet,  a    pike,  and   a  shield. 
Sometimes   he  appeared  in  a  military  dress, 
a  long  flowing  beard,  and  sometimes  without. 
He  generally  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fu- 
rious horses,  which  (he  poets  call  Flight  and 
Terror      His  altars  vvere   stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his  warlike 
spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his  te- 
rocity.     Magpies  and   vultures  were  also  of 
fered  to  him,  on  account  of  their  greediness 
and  voracity.    The  Scythians  generally  offer- 
ed him  asses,  and  the    people  of  Caria   dog-s. 
The  weed  called  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him, 
because  it  grows,  as  it  is  commonly  reported, 
ia  places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or 
where  the  ground  has  been   stained  with  the 
effusion  of  human    blood.      The  surnames  of 
Mars  are  not  numerous.     He  was  called  Gra- 
divus,  Mavors,  Quiriinis,  Salisuhsulus,  among 
the  Romans.     The  Greeks  called  him  Ares, 
and  he  was   the   Enyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Camalus  of  the  Giauls,  and  the    Maraers  of 
Carthage.     Mars   w;is  father   of  Cupid,  An- 
teros,  and    Harmonia.by   the  goddess  \'enus. 
He  had  Ascaliiphus  and  lalmenus   by  Asty 
oche  ;    Alcippe   by  Agraulos;   Molus,  PyUis, 
Evenus,   and    Thestius,   by    Demonice,"  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.   Besides  these,  he  was  the 
reputed  fatherof  Romulus.  Remus,  Qilnomaus. 
Bythis,    Thrax,   Diomedes   of    Thrace,   &lc. 
He  presided  over   glad-ators,   and    was    the 
god  of  hunting,  and   whatever    exercises    or 
amusements  have  something  manly  -tnd  war- 
like. Among  the  Roniacjs  it  was  usual  for  the 
consul,  before  he  went  on  an  expedition,  to 
visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where  he  offered  his 
prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  m mner   shook   the 
spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of   the  statue  of 
the  g'.>il,at  thesame  time  exclaiming,  ^' Ma  $ 
vigila  !  goJ  of   war,  watch  over  the  safety  of 
thiscity."    [We  have  already  spoken  of  Mars 
in  the  remarks  appended  to  the  article  Jupi 
ter.       Mythologists,  however,   make  several 
of  the   name.     The  first,  to  whom  Diodorus 
attributes   the  invention   of   arms,  and    the 
art  of  marshaling  troops  in  battle,  was  the  Be- 
lus  whom  the  Scriptures  call  Nimrod  ;  who  af- 
ter having  practised  his  skill  upon  wild  beasts, 
turned  it  against  men,  and  having  subdued  a 
great  number  of  them,  called  himself  their 
king.     The  second  Mars  was  an  ancient  king 
of  Egypt.     The  third    was  king  of    Thrace, 
called  Odin,  distinguished  by  his  v  ilour  and 
conquests,  and  promoted  to  the  honour  of  god 
of  war.     The  fourth  is  the  Mars  of  Greece, 
termed  A§xc,     The  fifth  and  last  is  the  Mars 


of  the  Latins.  In  fine,  this  name  was  given 
to  the  most  warlike  princes,  and  every  country 
valued  itself  m  having  one,  as  well  as  a  Her- 
cules. The  Greeks  threw  into  the  history 
of  their  Mars  the  adventures  of  all  that  have 
been  named.]  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  23\.  Trisl. 
t,  V.  925. — Hygin.  lab.  \AQ.—  Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
346.  ./E?i.  8,  v.  701. — Luciun.  in  tAectr. — 
Farrodt  L.  L.  •  ,  c.  m.—Homir.  Od.  1,  //. 
^—Flacc.Q. — ipollod.  l.Slc.—Hesiod.  Tht- 
og  — Pindar,  od.  4.  Pyth. — (^uvnl.  Smyrn. 
14.— Pans.  !,  c.  21  and  •iii.—./uv.  9,  v.  ih'L 

Marsi,   a    nation  of  Germany,   [vid.   the 
end  of  this   article,]    who   afterwards  came 
to    settle   near   the    lake    Fucinus   in   Italy, 
in  a  country  chequered   with  forests  abound- 
ing with  wild  boars,  and  other  ferocious  ani- 
mals.    They  at   first   proved  very    inimical 
to  the  Romans,  but,  in  process  of  time,  they 
became  their  firmest  supporters.     They   are 
particularly    celebi  ated  tor  the   civil   war  in 
which  they  were  eno:aged,and  whi<h  fromthem 
has   received  the  name  of  the  Marsian  war. 
The  large  contributions  they  made  to  support 
the  interest  of  Piome,  and  (he  number  of  men 
which  they  continually  supplied  to  the  repub- 
lic, rendered  them  bold  and  aspiring,  and  they 
claimed,  witli  tlir   rest  of  the  Italian  states,  a 
share  of  the  honour  and  privileges  which  were 
enjoyed   by  the   citizens  of  Rome,  B.  C.  21. 
The  petition,  though  supported  by  the  inter- 
est, the  eloquence,  and  the   integrity  of  the 
tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with  contempt 
by   the  Roman  senate  ;  and  the  Marsi,  with 
their  allies,   showed   their  dissatisfaction  by 
taking    up  arms      Their  resentment  was  in- 
creased when  Drusus,  their  friend  at  Rome, 
had  been    basely  murdered  by  the  means  of 
the  nobles;  and  they  erected  themselves  into 
it  republic,  and  Coifinium  was  made  the  capi- 
tal ol  their  new  empire.     .A  regular  war  was 
now  begun,  and  the  Romans  led  into  the  field 
an  army  of   100  000  men,  and  were  opposed 
Ijy  a  superior  force.   Some  battles  were  fought 
in  which  the  Roman  generals  were  defeated, 
and  the  allies  reaped  no  mconsiderable  advan- 
tages from  their  victories.  A  battle,  however, 
•ear    Asculum,    proved    fatal  to  their  cause, 
4000  of  them  were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  their 
general  Francus,  a  man  of  uncommon  expe- 
rience and  abilities  was  slain,  and  such  as  es- 
caped   from    the  field  perished  by  hunger  in 
the  Appenines,  where  they  had  sought  a  shel- 
ter. After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of  Ascu- 
lum, one  of  their  principal  cities,  the  allies, 
grown  dejected  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continued  for  three  years,  sued 
for  peace  one  by  one,  and  tranquillity  was  at 
la^t  re-established  in  the  republic,  and  all  the 
states  of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Ptome. 
The  armies  of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi, 
the  Peligni,  (he  Vestini,  the  Hermini,  Pom- 
peiani,  Marcini,    Picentese,   Venusini,  Fren- 
tani,    Apuli,   Lucani,    and    Samnites.      The 
Marsi  were  greatly  addicted  to  magic.     [The 
parent  race  of  the    Marsi,  if  indeed    we   be 
correct  in  styling  them  so,  were  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Sicam- 
|bri,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lippe,  whence  thev 
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spread  south  to  the  Tenclheri.  Weakened 
by  the  Roman  arm?,  they  retired  into  the  in- 
terior of  Germany,  and  from  this  period  dis- 
appeared from  history.  Mannerl.  Anc.  Giogr. 
vol.  3,  p.  W6.]—Horat  ep.  5,  v.  76,  ep.  -zl,  v. 
29.— Appian. —  f^al  Max.  S.—Patirc.  2.— 
Pint,  in  Seri.  Mario.  &c. — Cic.  /  ro  Balb. — 
Strab. —  Tacit.  Ann.  I,  c.  50  and  56-  G.  2. 

[Marsaci,  a  p-  ople  who  seem  to  have  oc 
cupied  what  is  now  Nortli- Holland-     Tacit. 
4,  53.] 

iVJ  ARSYAS,  a  celebrated  musician  of  Celaenae 
iu  Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagnis,  or 
CEagrus.  [According  to  the  Oxford  Marbles, 
he  flourished  1506  years  B.  C]  He  Was  so 
skilful  in  playing  on  the  flute,  that  he  is  ge 
nerally  deemed  the  inventor  of  it.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  he  found  it  when  Mi- 
nerva had  thrown  it  aside  on  account  of  the 
distortion  of  her  face  when  she  played  upon 
it.  Marsyas  was  enamoured  of  Cybele,  and 
he  travelled  with  her  as  lar  as  Nysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to 
a  trial  )f  his  sk)ll  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutu;illy 
agreed  that  he  who  was  defeated  should  be 
flayed  alive  by  the  conqueror.  The  muses,  or, 
accordiiiiT  to  Dioiiorus,  the  inhabitants  of  Ny- 
sa, were  appointed  umpires.  Each  exerted 
hi'  utmost  skill,  and  the  victory  with  much 
difficulty,  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god, 
upon  this,  tied  his  antagonist  to  a  tree  and  flay- 
ed him  alive.  The  death  of  Marsyas  was  uni- 
versally lamented  ;  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate,  and  from  their 
abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of  Phrygia,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas.  [It  seems 
tha!,  m  the  contest  above  alluded  to,  Apollo 
played  at  first  a  simple  air  on  his  instrument, 
but  Marsyas,  tikitig  u  phis  pipe,  struck  the  au 
dience  so  much  with  the  novelty  of  its  tone, 
and  the  art  of  his  performance,  that  he  seem- 
ed U.  be  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  his 
rival.  Having  agreed  upon  a  second  trial  of 
skill,  it  is  said  that  the  performance  of  Apol- 
lo, by  his  accompanying  the  lyr^  with  his 
voice,  was  allowed  greatly  to  excel  that  of 
Marsyas  upon  the  flute  alone.  Maisyas  with 
indignation  protested  against  the  decision  of 
his  judges,  urging  that  he  had  not  bem  fairly 
vanquished  according  to  the  rules  stipulated, 
because  the  dispute  was  concerning  the  excel- 
lence of  their  respective  instruments,  not  their 
voices  ;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  employ  two 
F.rts  against  one.  Apollo  denied  that  he  had 
taken  any  unfair  advantage,  since  Marsyas 
had  used  both  his  mouth  and  fingers  in  play- 
ing on  his  instrument,  so  that  if  he  was  denied 
the  use  of  his  voice,  he  would  be  still  more 
disqualified  for  the  contention.  On  a  third 
trial,  Marsyas  was  again  vanquished,  and  met 
with  the  fate  already  mentioned.  It  seems, 
that,  according  to  Pausanias,  .'^ polio  accepted 
the  challenge  of  Marsyas  ujion  the  sole  con- 
dition that  the  victor  might  do  what  he  pleas- 
ed with  the  vanquished  ;  and  from  Apuleius, 
it  would  appear  that  each  party  irritated  the 
other  previous  to  the  contest,  with  severe  sar- 
casms. Ancient  writers  vary  in  their  charac- 
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ter  of  Marsyas,  some  making  him  a  skilful 
musician,  and  others  a  mere  clown.  Plato 
states  that  Marsyas  and  Olympus  were  the  in- 
ventors of  wind -music,  and  of  the  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  measures.  Some  ma  e  IVIarsy- 
as  the  author  of  the  double  flute,  but  others 
as'  ribe  it  to  his  father  Hyagnis.]  The  unfor- 
tunate Marsyas  is  often  represented  on  monu- 
ments as  tied,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  to  a 
tree,  while  Apollo  stands  before  him  with  his 
lyre  in  his  hands.  In  independent  cities  ami:ng 
the  ancients  the  statue  of  Marsyas  was  gene- 
rally erected  in  the  forum,  to  represent  the 
intimacy  which  subsisted  betwer n  Bacchus 
and  Marsyas,  as  the  emblems  of  liberty.  It 
was  also  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Roman 
'forum,  as  a  spot  where  usurers  and  mer- 
I chants  resorted  to  transact  business,  being 
j  principally  intended  in  terrorem  liligalorum, 
la  circumstance  to  which  Horace  seems  to  al- 
'lude,  1  Sat.  6,  v.  120.  At  Celaenae,  the  skin 
of  Marsyas  was  shown  to  travellers  for  some 
time  ;  it  was  suspended  in  the  public  place  in 
the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot-ball.  Hygin. 
fab.  165.— Ofirf.  Fast.  6,  v.  707.  Mel.  6,  fab. 
l.—Diod.  3.—Ital.  8,  v.  502.— Plm.  5,  c.  29, 
!1.  7,  c.  56.— Paws.  10,  c.  20.—Apollod.  l,c.  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Marsyas   were  near 

those  of  the  Maeander,  and  those  two  rivers 
had  their  confluence  a  little  below  the  town 
ot  Celaenae.    [v id.  Celseas.]  Liu.  38,  c.  13. — 

Ovid.  Met.    2,  v.    265. A    writer,     who 

published  a  history  of  Macedcuia,  from  the 
first  origin  and  foundation  of  that  empire  till 
the  reign  of  Alexanc.er,  in  which  he  lived. 
An  Egyptian  who  commanded  the  ar- 
mies o!  Cleopatra  against  her  brother  Ptole- 
my   Physcoo.    whom   she    attempted   to   de- 

,  throne. A  man  put  to  death  by  Dionysius, 

jthe  tyrant  of  Sicily. 

Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Sy- 
ria, whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  C.  Marius  in  the  numerous 
expeditions  he  undertook.     Plut.  in  Mario. 

Martia  AauA,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated 
for  it-  clea  ness  and  salubrity.  It  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  above  30 
miles,  from  the  lake  Fucinus,  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, whence  it  received  its  name.  TibulL 
3,  el.  7,  v.  26—Plin.  31,  c.  3,  1.  36,  c.  15. 

Martiales  ludi,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Mars. 

Martialis,  Marcus  V'alerius,  a  native  of 
Bilbilis  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
20th  year  of  his  age.  [He  WhS  sent  thither 
to  study  the  law,  but  his  fondness  for  poetical 
composition  caused  him  to  abandon  his  legal 
studies.  His  talents  gained  him  the  notice  of 
the  chief  literary  men  at  Rome.]  As  he 
was  the  panegyrist  of  the  emperors,  he 
gained  the  greatest  honours,  and  was  reward- 
ed in  the  most  liberal  manner.  Domitian 
gave  him  the  tribuneship ;  but  the  poet, 
unmindful  of  the  favours  he  received,  after 
the  death  of  his  beuefactor,  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule the  vices  and  crueltiesof  a  monster,  whom 
in  his  life-time  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern 
of  virtue,  goodness,  and  excellence.  Trajan 
treated  the  poet  with  coldness  ;  and  Martia! . 
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after  he  had  passed  thirty-five  years  in  the 
capital  of  the  world,  in  the  greatest  splendour 
and  affluence,  retired  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  had  the  mortific:atiou  to  be  the  objpct 
of  malevolence,  satire,  and  ridicule.  He  re- 
ceived some  favours  from  his  friends,  and  his 
poverty  was  alleviated  by  the  liberality  of 
Pliny  the  youn°fer,  whom  he  had  paneg;yrized 
in  his  poems  vlartial  died  about  the  104th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  75th  year  ol 
his  a^e.  He  is  now  well  known  by  the  four- 
teen hooks  of  epigrams  which  he  wrote,  and 
whose  merit  is  now  best  described  by  the 
candid  confession  of  the  author  in  this  li  e, 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  qumdam  mtdiocna,  sunt  ma- 
la plum  ; 

but  the  genius  which  he  displays  in  some  of 
his  epigrams  deserves  commendation,  though 
many  critics  are  liberal  in  their  censure  upon 
his  style,  his  thoughts,  and  particularly  upon 
his  puns,  which  are  often  lowai)d  despicable. 
In  many  of  his  epigrams  the  poet  has  shown 
himself  a  declared  enemy  to  decency,  and  th- 
book  is  to  be  read  with  caution  which  can  ci^r- 
rupt  the  purity  of  morals,  and  initiate  the  vo- 
taries of  virtue  in  the  mysteries  of  vice.  It 
has  been  observed  of  Martial,  tliat  his  talent 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  thf 
subject  of  an  epigram.  He  wrote  inscriptions 
upon  monuments  in  the  epigrammatic  st\  le, 
and  even  a  new-year's  gift  was  accompanu-  ' 
with  a  distich,  and  his  poetical  pe  was  em- 
ployed in  begging  a  favour  as  well  as  satiriz 
ing  a  fault.  The  best  editions  of  [Vlartial  are 
those  of  Rader,  fol.  Mogunt,  1627,  of  Schri- 
verius,  Limo.  L.  Bat.  1619,  and  of  Smids,  8vo. 
Amst.  1701. 

Martinianus,  an  officer  made  Caesar  by 
Licinius,  to  oppose  Constantine.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

Marcllus,  [a  tribune  of  whom  Plutarch 
makes  mention  in  his  life  of  Julius  Csesar. 
MaruUus  and  another  of  his  colleagues  nameil 
Flavius,  when  the  statues  of  Cssar  were  seen 
adorned  with  royal  diadems,  went  and  tore 
them  off.  They  also  found  out  the  persons 
who  had  saluted  Csesar  king,  and  committed 
them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  with 
joyful  acclamations,  calling  the  tribunes  Bru 
tuses.     Caesar,  highly  irritated,  deposed  them 

from   office. A   poet  in  the  5th  century, 

who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Attila,  which  the 
barbarian  requited  by  causing  the  poet  ami 
his  poem  to  be  burnt  together.] 

Marus,  {the  Morava,)  a  river  of  Germa- 
ny, which  separates  modern  Hungary  am! 
Moravia.     Tacit.  A'in.  2,  c  63. 

MaS^.SYh,  [a  people  of  Numidia,  in  i'v 
western  part  towards  Mauretauia.  The\ 
were  under  the  dominion  of  Syphax.  The 
promontory  of  Fretum,  now  Sehda-Kus,  or 
"  the  seven  capes,"  separated  this  nation  from 
the  Massyli,  or  subjects  of  Masinissa.]  vid. 
Wassyli. 

[IVIasca,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  falling 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  having  at  its  mouth 
the  city  Corsote,  which  it  surrounds  in  a  cir- 
cular course.     Mannerf,    after  a    review    <>f 


the  several  authorities  whi'  h  have  a  bearino 
on  the  subject,  charges  D  Anville  with  an 
error  in  placing  the  Viasca  toolar  to  the  west 
)l  Anal  ho,  and  in  locating  this  latter  place  at 
too  greats  distance  fr  m  the  Chaboras,  since 
Isidorus  makes  the  n  tervening  space  on  y  29 
miles,  whereas,  on  D"Anvilie's  chart,  it  is  35 
geographical  miles.  DAuville  also  is  al  e^ed 
to  err  in  giving  the  Euphrates  too  large  a 
bend  to  the  sou'h-west  ol  Anatho.  The 
river  Masca  is  also  termed  by  Piolemy  the 
Saocoras.  Mannert  thinks  ihat  the  Aja.-ca 
was  nothing  more  than  a  canal  Irom  the  Eu- 
■  ihrates.  J^annert.  Anc.  Geogr.  vol.  5,  p. 
323. 1 

ASiNissA.  son  of  Gala,  was  king  of  a 
small  part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  wars  against  Rome.  He 
proved  a  most  indefatigable  and  courageous 
ally,  but  an  act  of  generosity  made  him 
friendly  to  the  interests  of  Rome,  Af.er  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal,  Scipio,the  first  Africanus, 
who  had  obtained  the  victory,  lound  among 
the  prisoners  of  war  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Masinissa.  He  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle 
loaded  with  presents,  and  conducted  him  with 
a  detachment  for  the  safely  t-nd  protect.ou  of 
his  person.  Masinissa  was  struck  with  the 
generous  action  of  the  Roman  general,  he 
forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  his 
Loops  to  those  of  Scipio.  This  change  of 
spntiments  was  not  the  effect  of  a  waveringor 
.insettled  mind,  but  Masinissa  sh"wed  himself 
the  most  attached  and  the  firmest  ally  the 
Romans  ever  had.  It  was  to  his  exertions 
they  owed  many  of  their  victories  in  Africa, 
and  particularly  in  that  battle  which  proved 
fatal  to  Asdrubal  and  Syphax.  The  Nu  .vi- 
dian conqueror,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
i^ophonisba.  the  captive  wife  of  Syphax,  car- 
ried her  to  his  camp,  and  married  her  ;  but 
when  he  perceived  that  this  new  connection 
I'r  pleased  Scipio,  he  sent  poison  to  his  wife, 
and  recommended  her  to  destroy  herself, 
since  he  could  not  preserve  her  life  in  a  man- 
ner which  became  her  rank,  her  dignity,  and 
fortune,  without  offending  his  Roman  allies. 
In  the  battle  of  Zama,  Masinissa  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  the  great  Annibal, 
and  the  Romans,  who  had  been  so  ofter  spec- 
tators of  his  courage  and  valour,  rewarded  his 
fidelity  with  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  and 
»ome  of  the  Carthaginian  territories.  At  his 
death  Masinissa  showed  the  confidence  he 
hail  in  the  Romans,  and  the  esteem  he  enter- 
tained for  the  rising  talents  of  Scipio  --Emili- 
mus,  by  entrusting  him  with  the  rare  of  his 
ki'.gdom,  and  empowering  him  to  divide  it 
nmong  his  sons.  Mssmiss .  died  in  the  97th 
ye  Mr  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  above  60  years, 
149  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  ex- 
perienced adversity  as  well  as  prosperity,  and 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  he  was  extiosed 
fo  the  greatest  danger,  and  obliged  often  to 
■ive  his  life  by  seeking  a  retreat  among  his 
-avage  neighbours.  But  his  alliance  with  the 
jl  llomans  was  the  beginning  of  his  greatness, 
I 'and  he  ever  after  lived  in  the  greatest  affiu- 
fince.  He  is  remurkable  for  the  health  he 
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loug  enjoyed.  !n  the  last  yenrs  of  his  life  he 
was  seen  at  the  iieaJ  of  his  armies,  behaving 
with  the  most  indefatigable  activity,  and  h« 
often  remained  for  many  successive  day?  on 
Jiorseback,  without  a  saddle  under  him.  or  u 
covering  upon  his  head,  and  v>'ithoi.it  showing 
the  least  m;irks  of  fatigue.  This  strength  of 
mind  aud  body  he  chiefly  owed  lo  the  tem- 
perance which  he  observed.  He  was  seei 
eating  brown  bread  at  tlie  door  of  his  tent, 
like  a  private  soldier,  the  day  alter  he  had 
obtaine<l  an  immortal  victory  over  the  armies 
of  Carthage.  He  left  fifty-foUK  sons,  three  of 
whom  were  legitimate,  ^licipsa,  Gulussa,  tun' 
Mastanabal,  The  kingdom  was  fairlydivid- 
ed  among  them  by  Scipio,  and  the  illegitimate 
children  received,  as  their  portions,  very  va- 
luable presents.  The  death  of  Gulussa  and 
Mastanabal  soon  after  left  Micipsa  vole  mas 
terof  the  large  possessions  of  Masinissa.  Sirab. 
17. — Poli/b. — jppi'in-  Lybic. — Cic.  de  Se- 
nect. — Fal.  Max.  8.  —Sallnsl.  in  Jug;. — Liv 
25,  Sic— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  169.— Justin.  33,  c. 
I,  1.  38,  c.  6. 

MassageTjE,  [a  nation  of  Scythia,  placed 
by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  east  of  the  river 
laxartes.  Their  country  is  supposed  to  an 
swer  to  the  modern  Turkestan  The  Mace 
donians  sought  for  the  Massagetae  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Asia,  judging  from  the 
history  of  Cyrus's  expedition  ugninst  these 
barl)arians,  by  whicii  some  defiuiteness  was 
given  to  the  position  which  they  occupied. 
They  missed,  indeed,  the  true  Massagetae, 
but  the  term  became  a  general  one  for  the 
northern  nations  of  Asia,  like  that  of  Scy- 
thia. Later  writers  confess  their  ignorance 
on  this  point.]  Th-  'Vlassagetae  ha  I  no  tem- 
ples, but  worshipped  the  sun,  to  whom  they 
offe-ed  horsps,  on  account  of  their  swiftness. 
When  their  parents  had  come  to  a  certain 
age  they  generally  put  them  to  death,  and 
ate  their  flesh  mixed  with  that  of  rattle,  lio- 
rat.  1.  od.3  ,  V.  40.  — Dionys  Pf.r.lSH—He 
rodot.  1,  c.  20A.—Slrab.  \.—Mela,  1,  c.  2.— 
Lucan.  3,  v.  50.    -J-stin.  I,  c.  8. 

Massicus,  [vid.  Caecubus,  and  Falernus.] 
Massilia,  a  mar:time  town  of  G;illia  Nar- 
bonensis,  now  called  Jl/arseiWes,  founded  B  C. 
539,  by  the  people  of  Phoraea  in  Asia,  who 
quitted  their  country  to  avod  the  tyranny 
of  the  Persians.  [Scymnus  oi  Chios.  Livy 
and  Eusebius  make  it  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquiniiis  Priscus  at  Rome, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  45th  Olympiad  The 
writer  on  whose  authority  they  all  rely,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  historian  Timaeus.]  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  laws,  its  fidelity  to  the 
Romans,  and  for  its  beinglong  theseat  of  lite 
rature.  [Cicero  calls  it  the  Athens  of  the 
(Jauls.  Livy  says  it  was  as  murh  polished 
as  if  it  had  been  in  the  midst  of  Greece.  It 
was  as  much  distinguished  for  its  sciences  and 
arts,  as  for  its  commerce,  and  also  for  the  va- 
riety and  eminence  of  its  colonies.]  It  ac- 
quired great  consequence  by  its  commercial 
pursuits  during  its  infancy,  and  even  waged 
war  against  Carthage.  By  becoming  the  ally 
of  Rome,  its  power  was  established  ;  but  io 
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warmly  espousing  the  cause  of  Pompey  and 
Cffisar,  its  views  were  frustrated,  and  it  was 
so  much  reduced  by  the  insolence  and  resent- 
ment of  the  conqueror,  that  it  never  after  re- 
I  overed  its  independence  and  warlike  spirit. 
Herodot.  I.e.  164 — Pliti.  3,  c.  ^.—Juntin. 
37,  &(•.—  Slrab.  1. — Liv.  5,  c.  3. — Ho.  at.  ep. 
16.— F/or  1,0.2.— Cic.  Flacc.  26,Off.  2,8.— 
Taiit.  ,^nn.  4,  c.  44.  A^ir  4. 

.VIassyli.  i  a  nation  of  Numidia,  in  the  east- 
ern part,  towards  Africa  Propria.  They  were 
the  subjects  of  Syphax.]  When  the  inha- 
bitants went  on  horseback,  they  never  used 
'addles  or  bridles,  but  ouh^  sticks.  Their 
i:liaranter  was  warlike,  their  manners  simple, 
and  their  love  of  liberty  unconquerable. 
Liv.  24,  c.  48,  1.  28,  c  l7,  1.  29,  c.  32—SiL 
3.  v.  282, 1.  16,  V.  111.— Lucan.  4,  v.  682.— 
rirg.  JEn.  4,  V.  132. 

iVIastramela,  a  lake  near  Marseilles, now 
mer  di-  Marfegues.     Phn  3,  c,  4. 

Masus  DoMiTius,  a  Latin  poet.  vid.  Do- 
mitius. 

Matinum,  [a  city  of  Messapia  or  lapygia, 
near  which  is  a  mountain  called  Matinus. 
This  region  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey.] 
Lucan.  9,  v.  184. — Horat.  4,  od.  2,  v.  21,  ep. 
16,  V.  28. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  jEdui,  in  Gaul, 
ntiw  called  Mocon. 

MATRAlia,  a  /estival  at  Rome,  in  honour 
ofMaiuta  or  Ino.  Only  matrons  and  free- 
born  women  were  admitted.  Tl^ey  made  of- 
ferings ot  flowers,  and  carried  their  relations' 
children  in  their  arms,  recommending  them 
to  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  goddess 
whom  they  worshipped.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5, 
c.  22.— Orirf.  Fast.  6,  v.  Al.—Plut.  m  Cam. 
VIatkona,  [a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the 
Marne.  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
boundary  between  Gallia  Belgica  and  Gallia 
Celtica.  It  takes  its  rise  at  Lnngres.  runs 
north-west  to  Cfi'dons,  then  westward,  passes 
by  Meaiix,  becomes  navigable  at  Vitry,  and, 
Hi  Charenton,  a  little  above  Pam,  falls  into 
the  Sequanaor  Sems,  after  a  course  of  about 

92  leagues.]     Ausou.  Mos.  462. One  of 

the  surnames  of  Juno,  because  she  presided 
over  marriage  and  over  child-birth. 

Matronalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Mars,  celebrated  by  married  women,  in 
commemoration  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabiues, 
and  of  the  peace  which  their  intreaties  had 
obtained  between  their  fathers  and  husbands. 
[The  women  waited  on  their  servants  as  the 
males  did  at  the  Saturnalia.]  Flowers  were 
thf  n  offered  in  the  temples  of  Juno.  Ovid. 
Fact.  3,  * .  229.—Plut.  in  Rom. 

Mattiaci,  [a  nation  of  Germany,  south 
of  the  Catti,  and  lying  along  the  Rhine.  They 
were  in  firm  alliance  with  the  Romans.] 
The  Matliacce  aqum  w.^s  a  small  town,  now  TVis- 
ba.itn,  opposite  Vlentz.  Tacil.  de  Germ.  39, 
Ann.  I.e.  66. 

MatQta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a 
sea-deity,  (yj'rf.  Ino  and  Leucothoe,)  and  she 
was   worshipped  by  sailors,  as  such,  at  Co- 
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rinth  in  a  temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only 
married  women  and  free-born  matrons  were 
permitted  to  enter  her  temples  at  Rome 
where  they  generally  brought  the  children 
of  their  relations  in  their  arms.  Liv,  5,  Sic. 
—Cic.  de  J^at.  D.  3,  v.  19. 

Mavors,  a  name  of  Mars.  vid.  Mars. 
Mavortia,  an  epithet  applied  to  every 
country  whose  inhabitants  were  warlike,  but 
especially  to  P».ome,  founded  by  the  reputed 
son  of  Mavors.  Virs-  JEn.  1,  v.  2S0,  and  to 
Thrace.     W.  3,  v.  13. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania. 
[Bochart  derives  the  name  from  Mahur,  or 
as  an  elision  of  gutturals  is  very  common  in 
the  Oriental  languages,  from  Maur,  i.  e.  one 
from  the  west,  or  au  occidentalist,  Maurita- 
nia being  west  of  Carthage  and  Phosnicia.] 
Every  thing  among  them  grew  in  greater 
abundance  and  greater  perfection  than  in 
other  countries.  Strab.  17. — Marlial.  5,  ep 
29,1.  12,  ep.  G".—Sil.  Hal.  4,  v.  569,1.  10. 
V.  402.— JVIeia,  1,  c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  10 —Justin. 
19,  c.  2.—Sallusl.  Jug.—Firg.  jE7i.  4,  v, 
206. 

Mauritania,  [a  country  of  Africa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  now  the  empire  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, cu  the  east  by  Numidia,  on  the  south 
by  Gaetulia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
It  was,  properly  speaking,  in  the  time  of  Boc- 
ehus  the  betrayer  of  Jugurtha,  bounded  by 
the  river  Mulucha,  or  Molochath,  now  Malva, 
and  corresponded  nearly  to  the  present  king- 
dom of  Fes  ;  hut  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  the  western  part  of  Numidia  was 
added  to  this  province  under  the  name  of 
Mauritania  CaisarienSis,  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Mauritania  being  called  Tingitana,  from  its 
principal  city  Tingis,  or  Old  Tangier,  on  the 
west  of  the  straits,  mrf.  Mauri  and  Mauru- 
sii.] 

Maurus  [Terentiauus,  a  grammarian,  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  an  African  by 
birth.  The  time  when  he  flourished  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  dispute.  Vossius 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Martial,  and 
to  have  been  governor  of  Syene  in  Egypt. 
Tereiitianus  declares  himself  a  contemporary 
of  Septimius  Serenas,  which  latter  poet 
Wernsdorff  refers  to  the  age  of  Vespasian. 
Terentianus,  when  advanced  in  life,  wrote  a 
poem  on  syllables,  feet  and  metre,  which  is 
still  extant.  It  may  be  found  among  the 
Latin  Grammarians  published  by  Putchius, 
Hanoy.  1605,  4to.  and  in  the  Corpus  Poeta- 
rum  of  Maittaire.] 

Madrusii,  the  people  of  Maurusia,  a  coun- 
try near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  also 
called  Mauritania,  vid.  Mauritania.  Virg. 
./En.  4,  V.  206. 

Mausolus,  a  king  of  Ciria.  His  wife  Ar- 
temisia was  so  disconsolate  at  hi-  death, 
which  happened  B.  C.  353,  that  she  drank  up 
his  ashes,  and  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  noble  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  husband 
whotK  she  tenderly  loved.  This  famous  mo- 
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nument,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  was  called  Mauso- 
leum, and  from  it  all  other  magnificent  sepul- 
chres and  tombs  have  received  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  by  four  different  archi- 
tects. Scopas  erected  the  side  which  faced 
the  east,  Timotheus  had  the  south,  Leochares 
had  the  west,  and  Bruxis  the  north.  Pithis 
was  also  employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over 
this  stately  monument,  and  the  top  was 
adorned  by  a  chariot  drawn^  by  four  horses. 
The  expenses  of  this  edifice  were  immense, 
and  this  gave  an  occasion  to  the  philosopher 
Anaxagoras  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  it,  how 
much  money  changed  into  stones  !  vid.  Arte- 
misia. Herodol.  7,  v.  99. — Strab.  14. — Diod. 
XQ—Paus.  8,c.  16.— F^r.4,  c.  11.— Ge//.10, 
c.  \Q.—Propert.  3,  el.  2,  Y.%\.—Suet.  Aug. 
100. 

Maxentius,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  suppositi- 
tious child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  of  his  father,  raised  him  in  the 
state,  and  he  declared  himself  independent 
emperor,  or  A'.igustus,  A.  D.  306.  He  after- 
wards incited  his  father  to  re-assume  his  impe- 
rial authority,  and  in  a  perfidious  manner  de- 
stroyed Severus,  who  had  delivered  himself 
into  his  hands,  and  relied  upon  his  honour  for 
the  safety  of  his  life.  His  victories  and  suc- 
cesses were  impeded  by  Galcrius  M  aximianus, 
who  opposed  him  with  a  powerful  force.  The 
defeat  and  voluntarily  death  of  Galerius  soon 
restored  peace  to  Italy,  and  Maxentius  passed 
into  Africa,  where  he  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  informed  that 
Constandne  was  come  to  dethrone  him.  He 
gave  his  adversary  battle  near  Rome,  and  af- 
ter he  had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  back  to  the 
city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed  the 
Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  situation,  and  he  fell 
into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  A.  D.  312.  The  cowardice  and 
luxuries  of  Maxentius  are  as  conspicuous  as 
his  cruelties.  He  oppressed  his  subjects  with 
heavy  taxes  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  his  plea- 
sures, or  the  avarice  of  his  favourites.  He  was 
debauched  in  his  manners,  and  neither  virtue 
nor  innocence  were  safe  whenever  he  was  in- 
clined to  voluptuous  pursuits.  He  was  natu- 
rally deformed,  and  of  an  unwieldy  body.  To 
visit  a  pleasure-ground,  or  to  exercise  himself 
under  a  marble  portico,  or  to  walk  on  a  shady 
terrace,  was  to  him  a  Herculean  labour  which 
required  the  greatest  exertions  of  strength 
and  resolution. 

Maximianus,  Herculius  Marcus  Aurelius 
Valerius,  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
who  served  as  a  comiijon  soldier  in  the  Roman 
armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  ihrone,  he  remembered  the  va- 
lour and  courage  of  his  fellow -soldier  Maxi- 
mianus, and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making 
him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ced- 
ing to  him  the  command  of  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
western  territories  of  Rome,  [The  personal 
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superiority  of  Diocletiau  was,  however,  re- 
ccnized  in  the  assumed  name  of  Jovius,  while 
Maximian  took  that  of  Hercules.]  Maximi- 
anua  showed  the  justness  of  the  choice  of  Dio- 
cletian by  his  victories  over  the  barbarians. 
In  Britain  success  did  not  attend  his  arms ; 
but  in  Africa  he  defeated  and  put  to  death 
Aurelius  Juliatms,  who  had  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor.  Soon  after  Diocletian  abdicated 
the  imperial  purple,  and  obliged  Maximianus 
to  follow  his  example,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
A.  D.  304.  Maximianus  reluctantly  com- 
plied with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greatness;  but,  before  the  first 
year  of  his  resignation  had  elapsed,  he  was 
roused  from  his  indolence  and  retreat  by  the 
ambition  of  his  son  Maxentius.  He  re-as- 
sumed the  imperial  dignity,  and  showed  his 
ingratitude  to  his  son  by  wishing  him  to  re- 
sign the  sovereignty,  and  to  sink  into  a  pri- 
vate person.  This  proposal  was  not  only  re- 
jected with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  but  the 
troops  mutinied  against  Aiaximianus,  and  he 
fled  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantine,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Faus- 
ta  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  acted  a  con- 
spicuous character,  and  re-assumed  the  im- 
perial power,  which  his  misfortunes  had 
obliged  him  to  relinquish.  This  offended 
Coustantine.  But,  when  opeu  violence  seem- 
ed to  frustrate  the  ambitious  views  of  Maxi 
mianus,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  his  daughter  Fausta,  to  leave 
the  doors  of  her  chamber  opeu  in  the  dead  of 
the  night ;  and,  when  she  promised  faithful- 
ly to  execute  his  commands,  he  secretly  in- 
troduced himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  stab- 
bed to  the  heart  the  man  who  slept  by  the 
side  of  his  daughter.  This  was  not  Coustan- 
tine ;  Fausta,  faithful  to  her  husband,  had 
apprized  him  of  her  father's  machinations, 
and  an  eunuch  had  been  placed  in  his  bed. 
Coustantine  watched  the  motions  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, and,  when  he  heard  Ihe  fatal 
blow  given  to  the  eunuch,  he  rushed  in  with 
a  band  of  soldiers,  and  secured  the  assassin. 
Constantine  resolved  to  destroy  a  man  who 
was  so  inimical  to  his  nearest  relations,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  Maximianus  but  to  choose 
his  own  death.  He  strangled  himself  at  Mar- 
seilles, A.  D.  310,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  found  fresh  and  entire  in  a  lead- 
en coffin  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  [This  is  the  generally  accredited 
account  of  the  end  of  Maximian,  but  Gibbon 
represents  the  matter  differently  :  he  says 
that  Maximian  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  his  son-in-law  by  the  treachery  of  his  ar- 
my, in  consequence  of  which  a  secret  and  irre- 
vocable sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  usurper ;  and  lie  obtained  the 
favour  merely  of  choosing  his  own  death.  It 
was  reported  that  he  strangled  himself  with 
his  own  hands.] Galerius  Valerius,  a  na- 
tive of  Dacta,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his 
life,  was  employed  in  iceeping  his  father's 
flocks.  He  entered  the  army,  where  his  va- 
iour  and  bodily  strength  recommended  him 
^.0  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  particularlv 


to  Diocletian,  who  invested  him  with  the  im- 
perial purple  in  the  east,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  Valeria  in  marriage.  Galerius  de- 
served the  confidence  of  his  benefactor.  He 
conqueied  the  Goths  and  Dalmatians,  and 
checked  the  insolence  of  the  Persians.  In  a 
battle,  however,  with  the  king  of  Persia,  Ga- 
lerius was  defeated  ;  and,  to  complete  his 
ignominy,  and  render  him  more  seusible  of 
his  disgrace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk 
behind  his  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial 
robes.  This  humiliation  stung  Galerius  to 
the  quick  ;  be  assembled  another  army,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  Persians.  He  gained  a 
complete  victor}',  and  took  the  wives  and 
children  of  his  enemy.  This  success  elated 
Galerius  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  claimed 
the  moat  dignified  appellations,  and  ordered 
himself  to  be  called  the  son  of  Mars.  Diocle- 
tian himself  dreaded  his  power,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  abdicated  the  imperial  dignity  by 
means  of  his  threats.  This  resignation,  how- 
ever, is  attributed  by  some  to  a  voluntary 
act  of  the  mind,  and  to  a  desire  of  enjoying 
solitude  and  retirement.  As  soon  as  Diocle- 
tian had  abdicated,  Galerius  was  proclaimed 
Augustus,  A.  D.  304,  but  his  cruelty  soon 
rendered  him  odious,  and  the  Roman  people, 
offended  at  his  oppression,  raised  Maxentius 
to  the  imperial  dignity  the  following  year, 
and  Galerius  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  tor- 
tent  of  his  unpopularity,  and  to  fly  before  his 
more  fortunate  adversary.  He  died  in  the 
greatest  agonies,  A.  D.  311.  The  bodily 
pains  and  sufferings  which  preceded  his  death, 
were,  according  to  the  Christian  writers,  the 
effects  of  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  provi- 
dence for  the  cruelty  which  he  had  exercised 
against  the  followers  of  Christ.  In  his  cha- 
racter Galerius  was  wanton  and  tyrannical, 
and  he  often  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  dying  wretches  whom  his  barbarity  had 
delivered  to  bears  and  wild  beasts.  His 
aversion  to  learned  men  arose  from  his  igno- 
rance of  letters  ;  and  if  he  was  deprived  of 
the  benefits  ot  education,  he  proved  the  more 
cruel  and  the  more  inexorable.  Lactani, 
de  M.  p.  33. — Eusebius.  8,  c.  16. 

MAxiiMiJvus,  Caius  Julius  Verus,  the  son 
of  a  peasant  in  Thrace.  [His  father  was  a 
barbarian  of  the  Gothic  nation,  his  mother 
an  Alan.]  He  was  originally  a  shepherd,  and, 
by  heading  his  countrymen  against  the  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the  labours 
and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.  He  entered 
the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually  rose 
to  the  first  offices ;  and  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Severua  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor,  A.D.  235.  The  populari- 
ty which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarit)'',  and  no  less  than  400  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of 
having  conspired  against  the  emperors  life. 
They  died  in  the  greatest  torments  ;  and,  that 
the  tyrant  might  the  better  entertain  himself 
with  their  siifTerings,  some  were  exposed  to 
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wild  beasts,  others  expired  by  blows,  some 
were   nailed   on  crosses,  while   others   were 
shut  up  in  the  bellies  of  animals  just  killed. 
The  noblest  of  the  Roman  citizens  were  the 
objects  of  his  cruelty  ;  and,  as  if  they  were 
more  conscious  than  others  of  his  mean  ori- 
gin, he  resolved  to  spare  no  means  to  remove 
from  his  presence  a  number  of  men  whom 
he  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  envy,  and  who, 
as  he  imagined,  hated  him  for  his  oppression, 
and  despised  him  for  the  poverty  and  obscu- 
rity of  his  early  years.    Such  is  the  character 
of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical  Maximinus. 
In  his  military  capacity  he  acted  with  the  same 
ferocity  ;  and,  in  an  expedition  in  Germany, 
h«  not  only  cut  down  the  corn,  but  he  totally 
ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole   country,  to 
the  extent  of  450  miles.     Such  a  monster  of 
tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of  Rome. 
The  Gordians    were   proclaimed   emperors, 
but  their  innocent  and  pacific   virtues   were 
unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximiuu? .     Af 
ter  their   fall,   the   Roman    senate   invested 
twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  and  intrusted  into  their  hands 
the  care  of  the  republic.     These  measures  so 
highly  irritated  Maximinus,  that,  at  the  first 
intelligence,  he  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and 
almost  destroyed  himself  by    knocking  his 
head  against  the  walls  of  his  palace.     When 
his  fury  was  abated,  he  marched  to  Rome, 
resolved  on  slaughter.     His  bloody  machina- 
tions were  stopped,  and  his  soldiers,  ashamed 
of  accompanying  a  tyrant  whose  cruelties  had 
procured  him  the  name  of  Busiris,  Cyclops, 
and  Phalaris,  assassinated  him  in  his  tent  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  D.  236,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age.     The  news  of  his  death 
was  received  with  the  greatest  rejoicings    at 
Rome,   public  thanksgivings  were  ofi'ered, 
and  whole  hecatombs  flamed  on  the  altars. 
Maximinus  has  been   represented  by  histo- 
rians as  of  a  gigantic  stature,  he  was  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  bracelets  of  his  wife  served  as 
rings  to  adorn  the  fingers  of  his  hand.     His 
voracity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  corpulence, 
he  generally  ate   forty  pounds  of  flesh  every 
day,  and  drank  18    bottles    of  wine.     His 
strength   was  proportionable  to  his  gigantic 
shape;  he  could  alone  draw  a  loaded  waggon, 
and,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  the 
teeth  in  a  horse's  mouth  ;  he  broke  the  hard 
eiBt  stones  between  his  fingers,  and  cleft  trees 
with  his  hand.     Herodianus. — Jornand-    de 
reb.  Get. — Capitol. 

Maximus,  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who 
proclaimed  himself  empei^r,  A.  D.  383.  The 
unpopularity  of  Gratian  favoured  his  usurpa 
tioa,  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops. 
Gratian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  de- 
feated, and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maxi- 
mus refused  the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  re- 
mains of  Gratian  ;  and,  when  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  east,  and  demand- 
ed of  the  em  perorTheodosius  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  associate  on  the  throne.  Theodo 
sius  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but 
Afeximus   resolved   to  support  hjs  claim   by 


arms,  and  crossed  the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid 
desolate,  and  Rome  opened  her  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  Theodosius  now  determined  to 
revenge  the  audaciousness  of  Maximus,  and 
had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  began  to  make  a 
naval  armament,  and  Maximus,  not  to  appear 
inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  already  embark- 
ed his  troops,  when  Theodosius,  by  secret  and 
hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him  and  besieged 
him  at  Aquileia.  Maximus  was  betrayed  by 
his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror,  moved  with 
compassion  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen  and  de- 
jected enemy,  granted  him  life,  but  the  mul- 
titude refused  him  mercy,  and  instantly  struck 
off  his  head,  A.  D.  388.  His  son  Victor,  who 
shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him,  was 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
Petronius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an  il- 
lustrious family.  He  caused  Valentinian  III. 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne, 
and,  to  strengthen  his  usurpation,  he  married 
the  empress,  to  whom  he  had  the  weakness 
and  imprudence  to  betray  that  he  had  sacri- 
ficed her  husband  to  his  love  for  her  person. 
This  declaration  irritated  the  empress  ;  she 
had  recourse  «o  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Valentinian,  and  Maximus  was  stoned 
to  death  by  his  soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  455.     He  reigned  only 

77  days. Pupianus.   vid.  Pupianus. A 

celebrated  cynic  philosopher  and  magician  of 
Ephesus.  He  instructed  the  emperor  Julian 
in  magic,  and.  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  hi3torians,it  was  in  the  conversation  and 
company  of  Maximus  that  the  apostacy  of  Ju- 
lian originated.  The  emperor  not  only  visit- 
ed the  philosopher,  but  he  even  submitted  bis 
writings  to  his  inspection  and  censure.  Maxi- 
mus refused  to  live  in  the  court  of  Julian, and 
the  emperor,  not  dissatisfied  with  the  refusal, 
appointed  him  high  pontiff" in  the  province  of 
Lydia,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with  the 
greatest  moderationand  justice.  When  Julian 
went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  promised 
him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  conquests 
would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive  than 
those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded  his 
imperial  pupil  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
greatness  and  victories  he  was  going  to  eclipse* 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  but  the 
interposition  of  his  friends  saved  his  life,  and 
he  retired  to  Constantinople.  He  was  soon 
after  accused  of  magical  practices  before  the 
emperor  Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus, 
A.  D.  366.  He  wrote  some  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  treatises,  some  of  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  Julian.  They  are  all  now  lost.   Am- 

niian. Tyrius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  ia 

the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor,  who 
was  naturally  fond  of  study,  became  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Maximus,  and  paid  great  defer- 
ence to  his  instructions.  There  are  extant  of 
Maximus  forty-one  dissertations  on  moral  and 
philosophical  subjects, written  in  Greek;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Davis,  8vo. 
Cantab.  1703  ;  and  thatofReisJie,  2r?)Is.Syo, 
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Lips.  1774. One  of  the  Greek  fathers  of 

the  seventh  century,  whose  works  were  edited 

by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. Pau- 

lus  Fabius,  a  consul  with  M.  Antony's  son. 
Horace  speaks  of  him,  4  od.  1,  v.  10,  as  of  a 
gay,  handsome  youth,  fond  of  pleasure,  yet  in- 
dustrious and  indefatigable. An  epithet  ap- 
plied  to  Jupiter,  as  being  the  greatest   and 

most  powerful  of  all  the  gods. A  native  of 

Sirmium  in  Pannonia.  He  was  originally  a 
gardener,  but  by  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army, 
he  became  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  and 
his  marriage  with  a  woman  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence soon  rendered  him  independent.  He 
was  father  to  the  emperor  Probus. 

Maz.\ca,  lyid.  Caesarea  ad  Argaeum.] 

Mazaxbs,  {sing.  Masax,)  a  people  of 
Africa,  famous  for  shooting  arrows.  Lucan. 
4,  V.  681. 

Mazkras,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.     Pint. 

MecjENas  or  MAECENAS,  C.  Cilnius,  a  ce- 
lebrated Roman  knight,  descended  from   the 
kings  of  Etruria.     He  has  rendered  himself 
immortal  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned 
men  and  of  letters  ;   and  to  his  prudence  and 
advice  Augustus  acknowledged  himself  in- 
debted for  the  security  he  enjoyed.   His  fond- 
ness for  pleasure  removed  him  from  the  rpach 
of  ambition,  and  he  preferred   to  die,  as  he 
was  born,  a  Roman  knight,  to  all  the  honours 
and  dignities  which  either   the  friendship  of 
Augustus  or   his  own  popularity  could  heap 
upon  him.     It  was  from  the  result  of  his  ad- 
vice, against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa,  that  Au- 
gustus resolved  to  keep  the  supreme  power 
in  his  hands,  and  not  by  a  voluntary  resigna- 
tion to  plunge  Rome  into  civil   commotions. 
The  emperor   receiTed  the  private  admoni- 
tions of  Mecsenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner 
as  they  were  given,  and  he  was  not  displeased 
with  the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  pa- 
per to  him  with  these  words,   Descend  from 
the  tribunal,  thou  butcher  !  while  he  sat  in  the 
judgment  seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  im- 
patience in  his  countenance.     He  was  struck 
with  the   admonition,  and   left   the   tribunal 
without  passing  sentence  of  death  on  the  cri- 
miuHls.      To   the   interference  of  Mecaenas, 
Virgil  owed  the  restitution  of  his  lands,  and 
Horace  was  proud  to  boast  that  his  learned 
friend  had  obtained  his  forgiveness  from  the 
emperor,  for  joining  the  cause  of  Brutus  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi.    Mecaenas  was  himself  fond 
of  literature,  and,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived opinion,  he  wrote  an  history  of  animals, 
a  journal  of  the  life  of  Augustus,  a  treatise  on 
the   different   natures  and  kinds  of  precious 
stones,  besides  the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia 
and  Prometheus,  and   other  things,  all  now 
lost.     He  died  e'ght  years  before  Christ ;  and, 
on  his  death-bed  he  particularly  recommend- 
ed his  poetical  friend  Horace  to  the  care  and 
confidence  of  Augustus.     Seneca,  who  has  li- 
berally commended  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
Mecaenas,  has  not  withheld  bis  censure  from 
his  dissipation,  indolence,  and  effeminate  luxu- 
ry.    From  the  patronage  and  encouragement 
wKich  the  princes  of  heroic  and  Ivric  poetry. 
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among  the  Latins  receiyed  from  the  favourite 

of  Augustus,  all  patrons  of  literature  have 
ever  since  been  called  Mecanates.  Virgil  de- 
dicated to  him  his  Gcorgics,  and  Horace  his 
odes.  Suet,  in  Aug.  66,  &c. — Plut.  in  Aug. 
— Herodian.  7. — Senec.  ep.  19  and  92. 

Mechanisus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  patronizing  undertakings.  He  had  a  sta- 
tue near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  .Argos,  and 
there  the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  perish. 
Pans.  2,  c.  22. 

Medea,  a  celebrated  magician,  daughter 
of  iEetes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's 
name,  according  to  the  more  received  opi- 
nion of  Hesoid  andHyginus,  was  Idyia,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Ephyre,  Hecate,  Astero- 
dia,  Antiope,  and  Nereea.  She  was  the  niece 
of  Circe.  When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  Medea  became 
enamoured  of  him,  and  it  was  to  her  well  di- 
rected labours  that  the  Argonauts  owed  their 
preservation,  [vid.  Jason  and  Argonauts.] 
Medea  had  an  interview  with  her  lover  in  the 
temple  of  Hecate,  were  they  bound  them- 
selves by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  mutu- 
ally promised  eternal  fidelity.  No  sooner  had 
Jason  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  iEe- 
tes  had  placed  in  his  way,  than  Medea  em- 
barked with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  To 
stop  the  pursuit  of  her  father  she  tore  to 
pieces  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and  left  his 
mangled  limbs  in  the  way  through  which 
jEetes  was  to  pass.  This  act  of  barbarity 
some  have  attributed  to  Jason,  and  not  to  her. 
When  Jason  reached  lolchos,  his  native  coun- 
try, the  return  and  victories  of  the  Argonauts 
were  celebrated  with  universal  rejoicings  j 
but  .^son,  the  father  of  Jason,  was  unable  to 
assist  at  the  solemnity,  on  account  of  the  in- 
firmities of  his  age.  Medea,  at  her  husband's 
request,  removed  the  weakness  of  jEson, 
and  by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his 
veins,  and  filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of 
certain  herbs,  she  restored  to  him  the  vigour 
and  sprightliuess  of  youth.  This  sudden  change 
in  jEson  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  lolchos, 
and  the  daughters  of  Pelias  were  also  desirous 
to  see  their  father  restored,  by  the  ?ame  pow- 
er, to  the  vigour  of  youth.  Medea,  willi . .-  to 
revenge  the  injuries  which  her  husband's  fa- 
mily had  suffered  from  Pelias,  increased  their 
curiosity,  and  by  cutting  to  pieces  an  old  ram 
and  making  it  again,  in  their  presence,  a 
young  lamb,  she  totally  determined  them  to 
try  the  same  experiment  upon  their  father's 
body.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boiled  his  flesh  in  a  caldron, 
but  Medea  refused  to  perform  the  same 
friendly  oflices  to  Pelias  which  she  had  done  to 
jEson,  and  he  was  consumed  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  even  deprived  of  a  burial. 
This  action  greatly  irritated  the  people  of 
lolchos;  and  Medea,  with  her  husband,  fled  to 
Corinth  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  an  offended 
Ijopulace.  Heie  they  lived  for  ten  years  with 
much  conjugal  tenderness;  but  the  love  of 
Jason  for  Glauce,  the  king's  daughter,  soon 
interrupted  their  mutual  harmony,  and  Me- 
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dea  was  divorced.  Medea  revenged  the  infi- 
delity of  Jasoa  by  causing  the  death  of  Gla  uce, 
and  the  destruction  of  her  family,  [vid- 
Glauce.]  This  action  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther still  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed  two 
of  her  children  in  their  father's  presence,  and, 
when  Jason  attempted  to  punish  the  barbarity 
of  the  mother,  she  fled  through  the  air  upon  a 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  From  Co- 
rinth Medea  came  to  Athens,  where,  afler  she 
had  undergone  the  necessary  purification  of 
her  murder,  she  married  king  iEgeus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  lived  in  an  adulterous  man- 
ner with  him.  From  her  connection  with 
Mgens,  Medea  had  a  son,  who  was  calleii 
Medas.  Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to 
make  himself  known  to  his  father,  [vid.  .^ge- 
us,]  Medea,  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  fearful 
of  his  power,  attempted  to  poison  him  at  a 
feast  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  enter- 
tainment. Her  attempts,  however,  failed  »f 
succes?,  and  the  sight  of  his  sword,  which 
Theseus  wore  by  his  side,  convinced  ^geus 
that  the  stranger  against  whose  life  he  had  so 
basely  conspired  was  no  less  than  his  own  son. 
The  father  and  the  son  were  soon  reconciled, 
and  Medea,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which 
her  wickedness  deserved,  mountel  hf.'  fiery 
chariot,  and  disappeared  through  the  air.  Shj? 
came  to  Colchis,  where,  according  to  some, 
she  was  reconciled  to  Jason,  who  had  sought 
her  in  her  native  country  after  her  sudden  de- 
parture from  Corinth.  She  died  at  Colchis, 
as  J  ustin  mentions,when  she  had  been  restored 
to  the  confidence  of  her  family.  After  death 
she  married  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  fields,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Simon- 
ides.  The  murder  of  Mermerus  and  Phere?, 
the  youngest  of  Jason's  children  by  M»dea,  is 
not  attributed  to  their  mother,  according  to 
iEliao,  but  the  Corinthians  themselves  assas- 
sinated them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acraea.  To 
avoid  the  resentment  of  the  gods,  and  to  de 
liver  themselves  from  the  pestilence  which 
visited  their  country  after  so  horrid  a  massa 
ore,  they  engaged  the  poet  Euripides,  for  five 
talents,  to  write  a  tragedy,  wliich  cleared 
them  of  the  murder,  and  represented  Medea 
asthecruel  assassin  of  her  own  children.  And 
besides,  that  this  opinion  might  be  the  belter 
credited,  festivals  were  appointed,  in  which 
the  mother  was  represented  with  all  the  bar- 
barity of  a  fury  murdering  her  own  sons,  [w  jrf. 
Hevaia.]  Ajiollod.l.c.  9.—Hygin.  fab.  21 ,  22, 
23,  &c. — Plul.  in  Thes. — Dionys.  Perieg.— 
Mlian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  21  .—Pans.  1,  c.  3, 1.  8,  c. 
11. — Euripid.  in  Med — Diod.  4. — Ovid.  Mel. 
7,  fab.  I,  in  Med.—Strab.  1— Cic.de  Mu  D. 
3,  c.  [9.—ApoUod.  Arg.  3,  &c. — Orpheus. — 
Flacc. — Lucan.  4,  v.  556. 

Media,  [an  extensive  country  of  Asia, 
bounded  by  Assyria  on  the  west,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Armenia  by  the  river  Araxes  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  on  the  east  by  Hyrcania  and 
Aria,  and  on  the  south  by  Persis  and  Susia- 
na.  It  is  now  called  Irak  Ajamit  or  Persian 
leak,  to  distinguish  it  from  Irak  .irabi,  or  Ba 
bylonian  Irak.     That  part  of  Media  which 


borders  on  Armenia,  was  called  Atropatene, 
from  Atropates,  a  satrap  of  this  province, 
who  erected  it  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  The  northern 
parts  of  Media,  lying  between  the  Caspian 
mountains  and  the  sea,  are  very  cold  and  bar- 
ren. The  present  inhabitants  make  their 
bread  of  dried  almonds,  and  their  drink  of 
the  juice  of  certain  herbs.  The  snow  lies  on 
the  mouQtains  for  nine  months  in  tne  year, 
But  the  southern  parts  produce  all  sorts 
of  grain,  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  so 
pleasant  that  the  country  adjoining  to  Tau- 
ris,  probably  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  has  been 
called  the  garden  of  Persia.  The  Medea 
are  said  to  have  sprung  from  Madai,  the 
third  son  of  Japhet.]  The  province  of  Me- 
lia  was  first  raised  into  a  kingdom  by  its  re- 
volt from  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  B.  C.  820 ; 
and,  after  it  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  a 
kind  of  republican  government,  Dejoces,  by 
his  artifice,  procured  himself  to  be  called 
king,  700  B.  C.  After  a  reign  of  53  years 
he  was  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.  C.  647  ; 
who  was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C.  625. 
His  successor  was  Astyages,  B.  C.  585,  in 
whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media, 
B.  C.  551,  and  ever  after  the  empire  was 
transferred  to  the  Persians.  The  Medes  were 
warlike  in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  pow- 
er ;  they  encouraged  polygamy,  and  were 
remarkable  for  the  homage  which  they  paid 
to  their  sovereigns,  who  were  styled  kings 
of  kings.  This  title  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  their  conquerors,  the  Persians,  and  it 
was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. Justin.  \,c. 5. — Herodof.  1,  &c. — Po- 
li,b.  5  and  W.— Curt.  5,  Sic— Diod.  Sic.  13. 
— Ctesias. 

MEDioLANtTM,  [a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
among  the  lusubres,  now  Milan.  It  is  situate 
on  the  small  river  Olona,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
between  the  Ticinus  or  Ttsino,  and  the  Ad- 
dua  or  Adda.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
to  the  west,  D'Anville  and  others  locate  the 
Raudii  Campi,  where  Marius  defeated  the 
Cimbri ;  but  Mannert  places  them  near  Ve- 
rona. Medialanum  became  in  the  course  of 
time  a  very  flourishing  city,  and  was  honour- 
ed with  the  appellation  of  "the  new  Athens.'" 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  it  was  en- 
closed with  a  double  wall,  adorned  with  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  in  it  was  established  the 
gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  fre- 
quent inroads  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
compelled  the  emperors  to  select  as  a  place 
of  arms  some  city  nearer  the  scene  of  action 
than  Rome  was.  The  choice  fell  on  Medio- 
lanum.  H.°.re  too  Maximian  resigned  the 
imperial  diadem,  and  the  famous  St.  Ambrose 
established  the  see  of  a  bishopric.  Although 
subsequently  plundered  by  Attila,  it  soon  re- 
vived, and  under  Odoacer  became  the  impe- 
rial residence.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the 
battle  which  put  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, in  possession  of  Italy,  and  Mediola- 
num  under  this  prince  became  second  only  to 
Rome.  It  met  with  its  downfall,  however. 
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vhen,  having  sided  with  Bclisarius,  and  been 
besieged  by  the  Goths  and  Burgundians,  it 
was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of  the 
inhabitants,  according  to  Procopius,  were  put 
to  the  sword.  It  never,  after  this  severe  blow, 
regained  its  formereminence,  although,  in  the 
middle  ages,  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opu- 
lent place  of  trade.]    Liv.  5,  c.  34,  1.  34,  c.  46. 

Aulercorum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Ev- 

reux  in  Normandy. Santonum,  another, 

now  Saintes  in  Guienne. 

MediomatrIces,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  Mosella  or  Moselle.  The  Tre- 
viri  were  their  neighbours  on  the  north. 
Their  chief  town  was  Divodurum,  afterwards 
Mediomatrici,  now  Mets.  They  were  a  pow- 
erful nation  previous  to  their  reduction  by  the 
Romans,]     Strab.  4.—Caes.  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

Mediterranecm  mare,  a  sea  which  di- 
vides Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  Africa. 
[It  is  2000  miles  long  and  between  400  and 
500  broad,  and  contains  about  900,000  square 
miles,  vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  its  situation,  medio  ter- 
ra, situate  in  the  middle  of  the  land.  It  has 
a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  with  the  Euxine 
through  the  JEgean.  The  word  Mediterrn- 
neum  does  not  occur  in  the  classics;  but  it  is 
sometimes  called  internum,  nostrum,  or  me- 
diui  liquor,  and  is  frequently  denominated 
in  Scripture  the  Great  Sea.  The  first  na- 
val power  that  ever  obtained  the  command 
of  it,  K3  recorded  in  the  fabulous  epochs  of 
the  writer  Castor,  is  Crete  under  Minos.  Af- 
terwards it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ly- 
dians,  B.  C.  1179;  of  the  Pelasgi,  1058;  of 
the  Thracians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,  916  ; 
of  the  Phrygians,  893 ;  of  the  Cyprians,  868  ; 
of  the  Phoenicians,  826 ;  of  the  Egyptians, 
787 ;  of  the  Milesians,  753 ;  of  the  Carians, 
734 ;  and  of  the  Lesbians,  676  ;  which  they 
retained  ich:  69  years.  [According  to  the 
learned  Bufibn,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
originally  a  lake  of  small  extent,  and  had  re- 
ceived, m  remote  ages,  a  sudden  and  prodi- 
gious increase,  at  the  time  when  the  Black 
Sea  opened  a  passage  for  itself  through  the 
Bosporus,  and  at  that  period  when  the  sink- 
ing of  the  land  which  united  Europe  to 
Africa,  in  the  part  that  is  now  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  permitted  the  water  of  the 
ocean  to  rush  in.  It  was  also  his  opiniou, 
that  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean made  part  of  the  continent,  before 
the  great  convulsions  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  quarter.  Sonnini,  at  his  request,  and 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion,  sounded  the  depth  of  the  sea 
between  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  found  it  from 
25  to  30  fathoms,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel  where  ihe  water  is  deepest,  never 
exceeding  100  fathoms.  On  the  other  hand, 
between  the  island  of  Malta  and  Cape  Bon 
in  Africa  there  is  less  water,  the  lead  in- 
dicating no  more  than  from  25  to  30  fa- 
thoms throughout  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  two  lands. 
The  Mediterranean  Sea  likewise  affori3cd  a 
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very  frequent  topic  of  consideration   to  the 
ancient  writers.   Democritus,  Diogenes,  and 
others  maintained  that  its  waters   kept   con- 
stantly decreasing,  and  would  eventually  all 
disappear      Aristotle    {Meteor.  2,  c.  3.)  held 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Mediterranean  had  at 
one  time  covered  a  large  part  of  Africa  and 
Egypt,  and  had  extended  inland  as  far  as  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  doctrine  was 
maintained  also  by'Xanthus  theLydian,  Stra- 
to,  and  Eratosthenes,  according   to    Strabo, 
{Lib.  1,  Tpp.  38,  49,  50.)  The  ancients  appear 
to  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  observ- 
ing in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Egypt  mani- 
fest traces  and  indications  of  the  sea.     They 
found  here  shells,  pebbles  evidently  rounded 
or  Worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  water,  in- 
crustations of  salt,  and'many  salt  lakes.  Some 
of  these  appearances  were  particularly  fre- 
quent on  the  route  through  the  desert  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon.     The  authorities  on  this 
heait  are  deserving  of  examination  and    are 
as  follows:  Herod.  2,  c.  If. — Plut.  de  Is.  et 
Os.—Strabo.  Lib.  18,  p.  S09.— Mela,  1,  c.  6. 
— Solin.  c.  26. — Seidel.  ad  Eratosth.  fragm. 
p.  28 — The  ancient  writers  maintained  that 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon  never  could 
have  become  so  famous  if  the  only  approach 
to  them  had  always  been  over  vast  and  dan- 
gerous deserts.    They  insisted  that  the  Oases 
had  all  originally  been  islands  in    the  earlier 
and  more  widely  extended   Mediterranean. 
In  this   remote   period,  according  to  them, 
there  existed  as  yet  no   communication  be- 
tween the  Pontus   Euxinus   and   Mediterra- 
nean  Sea,  {vid,  Lectonia)  nor  between   the 
latter  and  the  Atlantic,     The  isthmus  con- 
necting Arabia  with  Egypt  was  under  water, 
and  Eratosthenes  believed  that  Menelaus  had 
sailed  over  this  narrow  passage,  which  is  now 
the  isthmus  of  iSm(s.     When  the  waters   of 
the  Euxine  forced  a  passage  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  great  influx  of  water  opened 
another  outlet  for  itself  through  what  were 
called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercu- 
les, Spain  and  Africa  having  been  previous- 
ly joined.   In  this  tremendous  convulsion  the 
ancient  land  of  Lectonia  is  thought  to  have 
been  inundated,  and  to  have  sunk  in  the  sea, 
leaving  merely  the  islands  of  the  Archipela- 
go, its  mountain  tops,  to  attest  its  former  ex- 
istence.     According  to  Diodorus    Siculus, 
{Lib.  5,  c.  47,)  the  inhabitants  of  Samothrace 
had  a  tradition  that  a  great  part  of  their  isl- 
and, as  well  as  of  Asia,  was  ravaged  and  laid 
under  water  by  this  inundation,  and  that  in 
fishing  near  their  island  fragments  of  temples 
and  other  buildings  were  frequently  rescued 
from  the  waves.     (Compare  Diod.  Sic.  Lib. 
5,  c.  8'2.—Strabo.  Lib.   1,  p.  Q5.— Plato  de 
Legg.  3,  p.  677.  ed  Bip.    T.  8,  p.  106.— P/m. 
2,  c.  80 — Philo  de  mund.  nan  corrvp.  p.  959.) 
It  is  curious  to  examine,  in  conjunction  with 
what  has  been  stated,  the  accounts  given  by- 
some  ancient  writers,  of  Delos  and  Rhodes 
having  emerged  from  the  waves  when  the  in- 
undation had  partially  subsided,  {Philo.  ubi 
supra,)  of  an  anchor   having  been  found  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient   Ancyra,  in  Asia  J^l:^ 
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nor,  fer  inland,  aud  whence  the  place  re 
ceived  its  name,  {Pausan.  1,  4,  c.  2. — Aris- 
tid.  Aegypt.  T.  2.  p.  351.  erf.  Jefi6.)  and 
also  what  is  stated  by  an  Oriental  writer 
(Hadgi-Kalfdh.  p.  ViQ2,Malle-Bruii's  Gtogr. 
vol.  2,  p.  73,)  that  the  mountains  south  of 
Trebisond,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
have,  on  their  summits,  rings  of  iron,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  say  that  the  cables  of  vessels 
were  attached  at  the  time  when  the  Black 
Sea,  from  the  want  of  an  outlet,  stood  at  that 
high  level.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  au- 
thorities which  have  been  advanced,  a  basis 
stands  ready  on  which  may  be  erected  the  su- 
perstructure of  a  very  plausible  theory.  The 
Mediterranean  may  originally  have  stood  at 
a  much  higher  level  than  at  present,  and  have 
extended  far  inland  over  the  present  continent 
of  Africa.  The  vast  accession  of  water,  sud- 
denly received  from  the  Euxine  bursting  its 
barriers  at  the  Hellespont,  would  at  first 
have  carried  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean 
still  farther  onwards  over  the  African  conti- 
nent, until  at  length,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
being  formed,  or  in  other  and  plainer  lan- 
guage, Spain  and  Africa  having  been  rent 
asunder,  and  the  land  of  Lectonia  being  at 
the  same  time  enguiphed,  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  gradually  abandon 
even  a  large  portion  of  their  ancient  bed,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Afri- 
ca would  rise  to  the  view.  It  is  no  mean  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  is 
here  advanced,  that,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  interior  of  Africa,  as  far  as  European  dis- 
covery has  penetrated,  we  find  a  succession 
of  vast  plains,  covered  with  sand  and  gravel, 
with  a  mixture  of  sea  shells,  and  incrusted 
with  crystallizations,  looking  like  the  basins 
of  evaporated  seas.  '•  Shells,  crystals  of  sea- 
salt,  and  brackish  waters  are  found  every 
where,"  observes  Malte  Brun,  "  even  to  the 
centre  of  Africa."  In  other  parts  we  perceive 
vast  plains  of  a  marshy  nature,  and  covered 
with  stagnant  lakes.  In  what  is  called  the 
valley  of  the  wilderness,  sea-salt  is  found  in 
thin  compact  layers  supported  by  strata  of 
gypsum.  In  many  of  the  surrounding  deserts 
this  salt  is  very  common,  sometimes  crystaliz- 
ed  under  the  sand,  sometimes  on  the  surface. 
It  is  asserted  also,  by  ancient  authorities,  that 
the  Delta  of  Egypt  was  originally  covered 
with  the  waters  of  the  sea.  This  is  express- 
ly stated  by  Herodotus  (2,  c.  v.  comp.  c.  15.) 
"  Any  man  of  understanding,"  observes  the 
historian,  "  will  easily  perceive  at  sight, 
though  he  had  never  heard  these  things,  thai 
those  parts  of  Egypt  which  the  Greeks  fre- 
quent with  their  shipping,  are  an  accession  of 
land  bestowed  upon  the  Egyptians  by  the  ri- 
ver, and  so  is  all  that  country  which  men  see 
beyond  the  lake  during  a  passage  of  three 
days."  This  opinion  of  the  formation  of  the 
Delta  was  adopted  by  all  the  ancients,  and  has 
been  received  by  a  great  part  of  the  moderns. 
If  it  be  true,  all  the  country  from  Mem- 
phis to  the  Mediterranean  must  have  been 
formerly  a  gulf  at  least  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean parallel  to  the  Arabian  gulf.     Shaw 


says  that  the  black  mud  appears  by  sound- 
ings at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues, 
and  to  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of 
Pococke  and  later  travellers.  To  those  who 
set  any  value  upon  etymological  researches, 
an  argument  from  this  source  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced,  may 
i>e  adduced  with  no  little  appearance  of 
probability  on  its  side.  The  Greeks  termed 
the  continent  of  Africa  Libya^  {Ai^vn,)  and 
the  wind  which  blows  from  that  quarter, 
(i.  e.  thesouth-wesl  with  reference  to  Greece, 
but  more  especially  her  Asiatic  colonies,) 
they  designated  by  the  name  of  Lips  (A/4-) 
May  not  the  root  of  both  these  terms  be  the 
older  Greek  form  Anru,  (Lipo)  "  to  leave," 
and  Libya  hence  denote  the  country  left 
by  the  waves,  the  ancient  bed  of  an  ocean 
subsequently  dried  up  or  removed  i"  Nor  let 
this  etymology  be  deemed  a  fanciful  one. 
Precisely  the  same  derivation  is  given  by  the 
scholiast  to  the  word  At^  in  his  comments  oa 
the  230th  line  of  the  Persffi  of  iEschylus,  al- 
though insupportof  a  different  opinion,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  discussion, 
but  has  reference  to  the  western  regions  of 
the  world,  where  the  sun  sets,  i.  e.  where  his 
light  fails.}  Horat.  3,  od.  3,  v.  46.— Plin.  2, 
c.  68.— Sallust.  Jug.  17.— -C'cJ.  B.  G.  5,  c. 
1.— Lu'.  26,  c.  42. 

MeditrIna,  the  goddess  of  medicines, 
whose  festivals,  called  Jferfi/rmaiia,  were  ce- 
lebrated at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September, 
when  they  made  offerings  of  fruits.  F'arro  de 
L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

iVIedoacus  or  Meduacus,  [the  name  of 
two  rivers  in  Italy,  which  rise  m  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Euganei,  and  fall  into  the  Adriatic 
below  Venice.  They  were  distinguished  by 
the  epithets  Major  and  Minor.  The  former 
is  now  the  Brenta,  the  latter  the  Bachiglione  : 
on  the  latter  stands  Patavium,  or  Padua.\ 
Lii:  lO,  c.  2. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus  the  17th  and  last 
king  of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  was 
appointed  with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070. 
In  the  election  Medon  was  preferred  to  his 
brother  Neleus,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
he  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  his  administration.  His  suc- 
cessors were  called  from  him  Medontida, 
and  the  office  of  archon  remained  for  above 
200  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus  under  12 
perpetual  archons.     Paus.  7,  c.  2. — Paterc, 

2,  c.  2. A  statuary   of  Lacedaemon,  who 

made  a  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  seen  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia.     Paus.  7,  c.  17. 

Meduacus,  [vid.  Medoacus.] 

Meduana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Ligeris,  now  the  Mayne.     Liican.  1,  v.  438. 

Medus,  now  Kur,  a  river  of  Media,  falling 
into  the  Araxes.  Some  take  Medus  adjec- 
tively,  as  applying  to  any  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Media.  Strab.  l5.—Horal.  2,  od.  9,  v.  21. 

A  son  of  .3^geus  andMedea,  who  gave  his 

name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus,  wbea 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek 
his  mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in 
Athens  bad  driven  away,  {vid-  Medea.l  He 
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uame  to  Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his 
iiiicle  Perses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  ^e- 
tes,  his  mother's  father,  because  the  oracle 
had  declared  that  Perses  should  be  murdered 
by  one  of  the  grandsons  of  iEetes.  Medus  as- 
sumed  another  name,  and  called  himself  Hip- 
potes,  son  of  Creon.  Meanwhile  Medea  arriv- 
ed at  Colchis,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
priestess  of  Diana,  and  when  she  heard  th?il 
one  of  Creon 's  children  waf  imprisoned,  she 
resolved  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  a  person 
■whose  family  she  detested.  To  efl'ect  this 
with  more  certainty  she  told  the  usurper, 
that  Hippotes  was  really  a  soQof  Medea,  sent 
by  his  mother  to  murder  him.  She  begged 
Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes,  that  she  might 
sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment.  Perses  con- 
sented. Medea  discovered  that  its  was  htr 
own  son, and  she  instantly  armed  him  with  the 
dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against  hi.- 
life,  and  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper, 
lie  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was 
and  mudc  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfa- 
ther's throne.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Paus.  2 — 
,^pollod,  1. — Justin.  42. — Stnec.  in  Med. — 
Diod. 

MedOsa,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons, 
daughter  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject  to 
mortality.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  personal 
aharms  and  the  beauty  of  her  locks.  Neptune 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained  her 
favours  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  vio- 
lation of  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  provoked 
Minerva,  and  she  changed  the  beautiful 
locks  of  Medusa,  which  had  inspired  Nep- 
tune'slove, intoserpents.  According  toApo!- 
lodorus  and  others,  Medusa  and  her  sisters 
came  into  Ihe  world  with  snakes  on  their 
heads,  instead  of  hair,  with  yellow  wings  and 
brazen  hands.  Their  body  was  also  covered 
with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their  very  looks 
had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning  to  stones. 
Perseus  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the 
conquest  of  Medusa.  He  cut  off  her  head, 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the  wound 
produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  infest 
Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  Medusa's 
head  on  the  asgis  of  Minerva,  vjhich  he  had 
used  in  his  expedition.  The  head  still  retain- 
ed the  same  petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it 
•was  fatally  known  in  the  court  of  Cepheus. 
\vid.  Andromeda.]  Some  suppose,  that  the 
Gorgons  were  a  nation  of  women,  whom  Per- 
seus conquered,  {vid.  Gorgones.)  ApoUod. 
2,  c.  A.— Hesiod.  Theog,— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v 
618.— Lucan.  9,  v.  624.— Apollon.  4.—Hy 
gin.  fab.  151. 

Megabtzus,  one  of  the  noble  Persians 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis. 
He  was  set  over  an  army  iu  Europe  by  king 
Darius,  where  he  took  Perinthus  and  conquer- 
ed all  Thrace.     He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 

his  sovereign.     Herodot.  3,  &:c. A  satrap 

of  Artaxerxes.  He  revolted  from  his  king, 
and  defeated  two  large  armies  that  had  been 
sent  against  him.  The  interference  of  his 
friends  restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and 
he  showed  his  attachment  to  Artaxerxes  bv  I 
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killing  a  lion  which  threatened  his  life  in  hunt- 
ing. This  act  of  affection  in  Megabyzus  was 
looked  upon  with  envy  by  the  king.  He  was 
discarded,  and  afterwards  reconciled  to  the 
monarch  by  means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in 
the  76th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  447,  greatly 
regretted      Ctesias. 

Megacles,  an  Athenain  archon  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  sacrilege  which  was  committed  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Cylon.     Plut.  in  Sol. 

yiUGMRA,  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Acheron.  The  word  is  derived 
Irom/«6j.a«g«»,iJii'zrfere,odisie,andsheis  repre- 
sented as  employed  by  the  gods  like  her  sis- 
ters to  punish  the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  visit- 
ing them  with  diseases,  with  inward  torments, 
and  with  death.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  846.  \yid. 
Eumenides.] 

Megale,  the  Greek  name  of  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  festivals  were  call- 
ed ivlegalesia. 

vIegalesia,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele, 
instituted  by  the  Phrygians,  and  introduced 
at  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  brought  from  Pes- 
sinus.     Liv.  29, c.  14. — Ovid.  Fast.  4.,  v.  337. 

V-EGALiA,  a  small  island  of  Campania, 
near  Neapolis.     Slat.  2.  Sylv.  v.  80. 

Megalopolis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, built  by  Epaminondas,  [as  a  check 
upontJie  Spartans.]  It  was  taken  by  Cleo- 
inenes,  king  of  Sparta.  [The  inhabitants 
'.hereupon  retired  to  Messenia.  Theyafter- 
wards  returned  to  Arcadia,  and,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  urging  of  Philopoemen,  they  rebuilt 
their  city.  Polybius  states,  that,  next  to 
Athens,  it  was  the  most  splendid  city  of 
Greece.  It  is  now  LtGndnri.'\  Strab.  8. — 
Paus.  9,  c.  U.—Liv.  28,  c.  8. 

MeganIda,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Eleusis  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over 
Attica,  taught  agricultu  re.  She  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  and  she  had  an  al- 
tar raised  to  her  near  the  fountain  where 
Ceres  had  first  been  seen  when  she  arrived  in 
Attica.     Paus.  1,  c.  39. 

JVIegara,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  given  in  mariage  to  Hercules  be- 
cause he  had  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the 
tyrauny  of  the  Orchomenians.  (yid.  Ergi- 
nus.)  When  Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order 
of  Eurystheus,  violence  was  offered  to  Me- 
gara  by  Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  would 
have  yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had  not  Hercu- 
les returned  that  moment  and  punished  him 
with  death.  This  murder  displeased  Juno, 
and  she  rendered  Hercules  so  delirious,  that 
he  killed  Megara  and  the  three  children  he 
had  by  her  in  a  fit  of  madness,  thinking  them 
to  be  wild  beast.  Some  say  that  Megara  did 
not  perish  by  the  hand  of  her  husband,  but 
t.'iat  he  afterwards  married  her  to  his  friend 
lolas.  The  names  of  Megara's  children  by 
Hercules  were  Creontiades,  Therimachus, 
and  Deicoon.  Hygin.  fab.  82. — Senec.  in  Here. 
—Apollod.  2,  c.  6— Diod.  4. 

Megara,    (se,  and  pi,  orum.)  a  city  d" 
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Achaia,  the  capital  qf  a  country  calleJ  Megar 
ris,  founded  about  1131  B.  C  It  is  situate 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  Corinth  and 
Athens,  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  It  was 
built  upon  two  rocks,  and  is  still  in  being,  and 
preserves  its  ancient  name.  [It  was  original- 
ly called  Nysa,  and  derived  its  name  of  Me- 
gara  either  from  Megarius,  the  surname  ot 
Minos,  a  Bceotian  chief  who  succeeded  the 
king  of  Nisa,  or  from  Alegara,  the  name  giv- 
en to  ancient  temples  erected  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  or  from  .Megara,  a  supposed  wife  of 
Hercules.  Under  the  reiga  of  Codrus,  the 
Peloponnesians,  having"  declared  war  against 
the  Ythenians,  and  miscarried  in  their  enter- 
prise, returned  and  toolc  possession  of  Mega- 
ra, which  they  peopled  with  Corinthians.] 
At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  people  of  .Vlega- 
ra  furnished  20  ships  for  the  defence  of  Greece, 
and  at  Plataa  they  had  300  men  in  the  army 
of  Pausanias.  There  was  here  a  sect  of  phi- 
losophers called  the  Megaric,  who  held  the 
world  to  be  eternal,  [vid.  Euclid  and  Eubu- 
lides.]  Cic.  Acad.  4,  c.  42.— Oral.  3,  c.  17— 
All.  l,ep.  8.— Pans.  1,  c.  Sd.—Slmb.  6.— 

Mela,2,  c.  3. A  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by 

a  colony  from  Megara  in  Attica,  about  7^8 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse  ;  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Megarean  colony,  it 
was  called  Hyblu.  Slrab.  26,  &;c. — Firg. 
.En.  3,  V.  689. 

Megaris,  a  small  country  of  Achaia,  be- 
tween Phocis  on  the  west  and  Attica  oa  the 
east.  Its  capital  city  was  called  Megara. 
(vid.  Megara.)  Strab.  S.—Plin.  3,  c.  8.— 
Mda,  2,  c.  3  and  7. 

INIegasthenes,  a  Greek  hiitoriau  about 
300  years  before  Christ,  [lie  was  sent  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  to  Palibothra 
in  India,  to  renew  and  conlirni  a  previous 
treaty  with  Saudrocottus,  monarch  of  the 
Prasii.  Ha  remained  there  many  years,  and 
after  his  return,  he  wrote,  under  the  title  ol 
Lidica  (J.yS'in.'jL),  an  account  of  whatever  he 
had  seen  or  heard  during  his  travels.  His 
work  is  lost;  but  Strabo,  Josephus,  Arrian, 
and  Elian  have  preserved  some  fragments  of 
it.  He  was  the  first  who  made  the  westero 
nations  acquainted  with  the  countries  beyond 
the  Ganges,  and  with  tlie  manners  of  their  in- 
habitants. Strabo  has  decried  him  as  a  fabu- 
lous writer,  Ijut  often  unjustly;  and  Robert- 
sou,  on  the  other  hand,  has  aciinowledged  the 
utility  and  justice  ofmnny  of  the  observations 
made  by  Megasthenes.] 

Megista,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  an  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.     Liv.  37,  c.  22. 

Megistias,  a  soothsayer,  who  toUl  the 
Spartans  that  defended  Therinopyhe,  that 
they  all  should  perish,  Lc.  Heiodot.  7,  c 
219,  &c. 

Mela  Pomponius,  [a  Spaniard  who  flour- 
ished in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  geograpliy  which 
is  still  extant.  He  follows  closely  his  Grecian 
predecessors,  especially  Eratosthenes.  Hi: 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  lat- 
ter will  be  able  easily  to  comprehend  the. 
30  • 


work  of  Mela,  but  without  this  previous  know- 
ledge will  find  him  extremely  obscure.  la 
the  geography  of  the  north-western  parts  of 
Europe,  he  improves  upon  the  statements  of 
the  older  geographers,  in  consequence  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  Romans  in  this  quarter.] 
His  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  The 
best  editions  of  this  book,  called  de  situ  orbis, 
are  those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1722,  and 
ilemhold,  4to.  Eton,  1761. 

Melampus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and 
physician  of  .4rgo$,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Ido- 
menea,  or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in  Pe- 
loponnesus. His  servants  once  kdled  two 
large  serpents  who  had  made  their  nests  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  oak,  and  Melampus  paid 
so  much  regard  to  these  two  reptiles,  that  he 
raised  a  burning  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it. 
Ho  also  took  particular  care  of  their  young 
cues,  and  fed  them  with  milk.  Some  time 
after  this  the  young  serpents  crept  to  Melam- 
pus as  he  slept  on  the  grass  near  the  oak, and, 
as  if  sensible  of  the  favours  of  their  benefactor, 
they  wantonly  played  around  him,  and  softly 
licked  his  ears.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who 
was  astonished  at  the  sudden  change  which  his 
senses  had  undergone.  He  found  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  chirpiog  of  the  birds,  and 
wiih  all  their  rude  notes,  as  they  flew  around 
him.  He  took  advantage  of  this  supernatural 
gift,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  also  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  bad 
soon  after  the  happiness  of  curing  the  daugh- 
ters of  PrcetuSjby  giving  them  ellebore,  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  has  been  called  me- 
lampodiuin,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble 
he  married  the  eldest  of  these  princesses. 
(vid.  Pruslides.)  The  tyrauuy  of  his  uncle 
Neleuf,  king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  Pruelus.to  show  him- 
self more  sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him 
part  of  his  kingdom,  over  which  he  establish- 
ed himself.  About  this  time  the  personal 
charms  of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus,  had 
gained  many  adaiirers,  but  the  father  pro- 
mised his  daughter  only  to  him  who  brought 
into  his  hands  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  This 
condition  displeased  many  ;  but  Bias,  who 
was  also  one  of  her  admirers,  engaged  his 
brother  IMelampus  to  steal  the  oxen,  ^nd  de- 
liver them  lo  him.  Melampus  was  caught  in 
the  attemjit,  and  imprisoned,  and  nothing  but 
his  services  as  a  soothsayer  and  physician  to 
[phiclus  Would  have  saved  him  from  death. 
All  this  pleaded  in  favour  of  Melninjius,  but 
when  he  had  taught  the  childless  Iphiclus  how 
to  become  a  father,  he  not  only  obtained  his 
liberty,  but  also  the  oxtn,  and  with  them  he 
compelled  Neleus  to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to 
Bias.  A  severe  distemper,  which  had  ren- 
dered the  women  of  Argos  insaue,  was  totally 
removed  by  Melampus  ;  and  Anaxagoras,  who 
then  sat  on  thethrone,  rewarded  his  merit  by 
giving  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  where  hees- 
tablished  himself,  and  where  his  posterity 
reigned  duringsix  successive  generations.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  tem- 
ples were  raised  to  his  memory.  Homer,  Od. 
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11.  V.  287, 1.  [5,  V.  225.— Herodot.  2  and  9.— 
Apollod.  2,  c.  2.—l-'aus.  2,  c.  10, 1.  4,  c.  3.— 
Kirg.  G.  3,  V.  550. 

MELANCHyKTKS,    OUC  of    ActEeoil"?  dogS,  SO 

called  friiiu  his  black  hair.     OvU.  Met.  3. 

Melanchl^ni,  a  people  near  the  Cim 
meriaii  Bosphorus,  [so  called  from  their  black- 
garments.  Mannert  conjecturos  them  to  haie 
been  the  progenitors  ollhe  modern  Russian?.] 

Melanifpe,  a  daughter  of  iEohis,  who 
had  two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her 
father  put  out  both  her  eyes,  an  i  contincdhtr 
in  a  prison.  Her  children,  vvhohad  been  ex- 
posed and  preserved,  delivereJ  her  from  con- 
finement, and  Neptune  restored  her  to  hf  r 
eye-sight.  She  afterwards  married  Mela- 
poatus.     Hi/gin.  fdb.  186. 

Melanippipes,  a  Greek  poet  about  520 
years  before  Christ.  His  gramJson  of  th^ 
same  name  flourished  about  60  years  after 
at  the  court  ol  Perdiccas  the  second,  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Some  fragments  of  their  poetry  arc 
extant. 

MELANippus,a  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the 
Thebau  chiefs  who  delended  the  gate  of 
Thebes  against  the  army  of  Adrastus  king  of 
Argos.  He  was  opposed  by  i'ydeus,  whom 
he  slightly  wounded,  and  at  last  was  kUleiJ 
by  Amphiaraus,  who  carried  his  head  to  Ty- 
deus.  Tydeus,  to  take  revenge  of  the  wound 
he  had  received,  bit  the  head  with  such  bar- 
barity, that  he  swallowed  the  brains, and  Mi- 
nerva, offended  with  his  conduct,  took  away 
the  herb  which  he  had  given  him  to  cure  his 
■wound,  and  he  died.  Jl-pollod  1,  c.  8. — 
JEschyl.  ante  Thib. — Paus.  9,  c.  18. 

Melanthii,  rooks  near  the  island  of  Sa- 
mos. 

Melanthius,  a  man  who    wrote   an   his 

toryof  Attica. A  famous   painter  of  Si- 

cyon.      Plin.  35. A  tr&gic  poet  of  a  very 

malevolent  disposition,  in  the  age   of   Pho 
cion.     Plut. 

Melanthus,  Melantes,  or  Melanthius, 
a  son  of  .Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  from  his  pa- 
ternal kingdom-  by  the  Heraclidse,  and  came 
to  Athens,  where  king  Thynicetus  resigned 
the  crown  to  him,  provided  he  fought  a  battle 
against  Xanthus,  a  general  of  the  BQ?o>;ans, 
who  maie  war  against  him.  He  fought  and 
conquered,  (I'irf,  Apaturia,)  and  his  family, 
surnamed  the  jYeledice,  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Athens  till  the  age  of  Coilrus.  He  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  1 128  years  B.  C.  and  reigned 
37  yf.iirs.     Paus.  2,  c.  18. 

Mel  AS,  (se,)  a  river  of  Thrace,  at  the  west 

of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. Another  in 

Thessaly,  [near  Heranlea.] n  Achaia, 

in  Boeo'ia,  [emptying  iDto  theCephi-us,  | 

in  Sicily, m  Ionia, ui  Cappadocia,  [ris- 
ing near  Caesarea  ad  Ari;aeuiii.  and  falling  into 
the  Euphrates  near  the  city  of  Melitene.  It 
is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Kara-Sou,  or  "  the 
black  water."] 

Mei.d^,  or  Meldorum  urbs,a.  city  of  Gaul, 
now  Meaux  in  Champagne. 

Meleager,  a  celelirated  hero  of  antiquity . 
son   of  (Eaeus  king   of  ^Etolia    by  Alth^a, 
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daughter  of  Thestius.  The  Parcae  were  pre- 
sent at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  predict- 
ed his  future  greatness.  Clotho  said  that  he 
would  be  brave  and  courageous  ;  Lachesis 
torctold  his  uncommon  strength  ;  and  Atropos 
declared  that  he  should  live  as  long  as  a 
fire-brand,  which  was  on  the  fire,  remained 
entire  and  unconsumed.  Altlisea  no  sooner 
h>?ard  this,  than  she  snatched  the  stick  from 
the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the  most  jealous 
care,  as  the  life  of  her  son  was  destined  to 
depend  upon  its  preservation.  The  fame  of 
Meleager  increased  with  his  years  ;  he  signa- 
lized himself  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
-ind  afterwards  delivered  his  country  from 
the  Deight'ouring  inhabitants,  who  made  war 
.igainst  his  father  at  the  instigation  of  Diana, 
whose  altars  ffineus  had  neglected,  (rirf. 
ffineus.)  No  sooner  were  they  destroyed, 
tliauD.anc  punished  the  negligence ofCEneu  s 
by  a  greater  calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild 
boar,  which  laid  waste  all  the  country,  and 
seemed  invincible  on  account  of  its  immense 
Size,  it  became  soon  a  public  concern  ;  all 
the  neighbouring  princes  assembled  to  de- 
stroy thisterrible  animal,  and  nothing  became 
more  famous  in  mythological  history  than 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The 
princes  and  chiefs  who  assembled,  and  who 
are  mentioned  by  niythologists,  are  Melea- 
ger, son  of  CEneus,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons 
ol  Aphareus,  Dryas  son  of  Mars,  Castor  and 
Pollux  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  Pirithous 
son  of  Ixion,  Theseus  son  of  _^geus,  An- 
ceus  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycurgus,  Adme- 
tus  son  of  Pheres,  Jason  son  of  ^son,  Pe- 
leus  and  Telamon  sons  of  jEacus,  Iphicles 
son  of  Amphitryon,  Eurytrion  son  of  Actor, 
Atalaiila  daughter  of  Schoeneus,  lolas  the 
friend  of  Hercules,  the  sons  of  Thestius, 
Amphiaraus  son  of  Oileus,  Protheus,  Come- 
tes,  the  brothers  of  Althaea,  Hippothous  soa 
ol  Cercyon,  Leucippus,  Adrastus,  Ceneus, 
Phileuf,Echeou,  Lelex,  Phcenixson  of  Amyn- 
tor,  Pacopeus,  Hyleus,  Hippasus,  Nestor,  Me- 
noetius,  the  father  of  Patroclus,  Araphicides, 
Laertes  the  father  of  Ulysses,  and  the  four 
sons  of  Hippocoon.  This  troop  of  armed  men 
attacked  the  boar  with  unusual  fiary,  and  it 
was  at  last  killed  by  Meleager.  The  conquer- 
or gave  the  skin  and  the  head  to  Atalanta, 
who  had  first  wounded  the  animal.  This 
partiality  to  a  woman  irritated  the  others, 
and  particularly  Toxeus  and  Plexippus,  the 
brothers  of  Althsea,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
rob  Atalanta  of  the  honourable  present.  Me- 
leager defended  a  woman  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured,  and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  at- 
tempt. Meantime  the  news  of  this  celebrat- 
ed conquest  had  already  reached  Calydon, 
and  Althaea  went  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to 
return  thanks  for  the  victory  which  her  son 
had  gained.  As  she  went  she  met  the  corpses 
of  her  brothers  that  were  brought  from  the 
base,  and  at  this  niournful  spectacle  she 
filled  the  whole  c.iy  with  her  lamentations. 
She  was  upon  this  informed  that  they  had 
been  killed  by  Meleager,  and  in  the  moment 
i>f  resentment,  to  revenge   the  death  of  her 
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brothers,  she  threw  into  the  fire  the  fatal 
slick  oa  which  her  son's  life  depenJed,  and 
Meleager  died  as  soon  as  it  was  consumed. 
Hoaner  does  not  mention  the  fire-brand, 
whence  some  have  imagined  that  this  fable 
is  posterior  to  that  poet's  age.  Hut  he  says 
that  the  death  of  Toxeus  and  Plexippus  so 
irritated  Althaea,  that  she  uttered  the  most 
horrible  curses  and  imprecations  upon  the 
head  of  her  son.  Melea:^er  married  Cleopa- 
tra, the  aaughter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  a; 
also  Atalanta,  according  to  some  accounts 
^pollod.  1,  c.  8.—Jipolion.  I,  arg.  1,  v.  997 
1.  3,  V.  5\8.~Flacc.  land  6.— Pans.  10,  c.31 
—Hi/gin.  14.— Ovid.   Met.  8.— Homer.  II.  9. 

A  general,  who  supported  Aridajus  wher, 

he  had  beeo  made  king  after  the  death  ol  hi> 

brother  Alexander  the   Great A  brothe 

of  Ptolemy,  made  king   of  Macedonia  H.  C. 
280  years.     He  was  but  two  innnths  investe.i 

with  the   regal  authority A  Greek  poet 

in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  the  last  of  the  Seleu 
cidas.  He  was  born  at  Tyre  and  died  at  Cos 
[He  was  the  first  who  made  a  collection  of  the 
short  poems  called  by  the  Greeks  epigiams. 
Of  these  he  foroied  two  sets,  under  the  title  of 
"  A nthologia,''  the  first  of  which  was  a  la- 
mentable proof  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  age; 
the  second,  consisting  of  miscellaneous  pieces, 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  later  .\nlhologies 
of  Agath'as  and  Pianudes.  Many  of  the 
poems  are  the  work  of  Meleager,  and  possess 
much  elegance.]  The  best  edition  of  the  jln- 
thologia  is  that  of  Brunck,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Ai- 
gentor,  1772.  [Bnuittk's  edition  of  the  Ana 
lecta  has  been  re-publis  led  oy  Jacobs,  with  i 
copious   and    most  valuable    commentary,  n 

12  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1774-1803. A  very  v;.- 

luable  edition  of  the  Anthology  appeared  al- 
so in  179.5-7,  in  4to.  edited  by  De  Bosch,  with 
a  Latin  metrical  version  by  Grotius  annexed. J 
Melkag  RIDES,  the  sisters  of  Meleager, 
daughters  of  CEneus  and  Althaea.  They  were 
so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  their  brother 
Meleager,  that  they  refused  all  aliments, and 
•were,  at  the  point  of  death ,  changed  into 
birds  called  Meleagrides,  whose  fenthers  and 
eggs,  as  it  is  supposed,  are  of  a  different  co- 
lour. The  youngest  of  the  sisters,  Gorge  and 
Dejanira,  who  had  been  married,  escaped 
this  metamorphosis.  ..^/lollod.  1,  c.  3. —  Ovid. 
Met.  8,v.  540.— P/m.  10.  c.  26. 

Meles,  (iiTis,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Ionia  near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients 
supposed  that  Homer  was  born  ou  the  banks 
of  that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they 
call  him  Mdesigenes,  and  his  compositions 
Meletccw  ckartce.  It  is  even  supported  that 
he  composed  his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the 
source  of  that  river.  Strab.  12. — Stal.  2. — 
Sylv.  7,  v.  3-L—TibuL  4,  el.  1,  v.  201.— Paus. 

7,  c.  5. A  king  of  Lydia.  who   succeeded 

his  father  Alyattes,  about  747  years   before 
Christ.     He  was  father  to  Candaulcs. 

MelEiIgenes,  or  Melesigena,  a  name 
given  to  Homer,     vid.  Meles. 

MELiBtEA,  a  maritime  town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  ot  Mount  Ossa,  fa- 
mous for  dying  wool,     [Authors  differ  about 


the  precise  situation  of  this  city.  Strabo 
places  it  on  a  gulf  betweenMonnt  Ossa  to  the 
iiortti,  and  Mount  Pelion.  This  is  the  place 
iisiigned  it  by.D'Anvtlle.]  The  epithet  of 
Milidwus  is  applied  to  Philoctetes  because  he 
r-igiied  there,     f'^irg.  JEn.  3,  v.  4    1, 1.  5,  v. 

Zb\.--Herodot.l,  c.   188. Alfo  an  island 

at  tile  mouth  of  the  Oroutes  in  Syria,  whence 
M'  libcea  purpura.     Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Mei.ibceus,  a  shepherd  introduced  in  Vir- 
gil's eclogues. 

MELict-RTA,  Melicertes,  or  Melicer- 
Tus.  a  son  ol  Athanias  and  Ino.  He  was  saved 
by  his  mother  from  the  fury  of  his  father, 
who  prepared  to  dash  him  against  a  wall  as 
he  had  done  his  brother  Leurchus.  The  mo- 
ther v/as  so  terrified  that  she  threw  herself 
into  the  sea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms. 
Xeptune  had  compassion  on  the  misfortunes 
ot  Ino  aoii  her  son,  and  changed  them  both 
into  sea-deities.  Ino  was  called  Leucothoe 
or  Matuta,  and  Melicerta  was  known  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palaemon,  and 
Hmong  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Isthmian  games  were 
in  honour  of  Melicerta.  vid.  Isthmia.  Jipol- 
lod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c  4.—Pu\is.  I,  0.  AA.—Hy- 
gin.  (nh.  1  and  2.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  529,  &c. 
— Plut.  d  S>/>/ip. 

viE  i^GLJjvis,  one  of  the  .S^olian  islands  near 
Sicily. 

\!eiJsa,  a  town  of  Magna  Grsecia. 
Melissa,  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of 
Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Amalthea,  fed  Ju- 
piter with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  first  found 
out  the  means  of  collecting  honey  ;  whence 
-ome  have  imagined  that  she  was  changed 
itvto  a  bee,  as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  for 

that  insect.    Columell. .\  daughter  of  Pro- 

cles,  who  married  Periander,  the  son  of  Cyp- 
selus,  by  whom  in  her  pregnancy  she  was 
killed  with  a  blow  of  his  foot,  by  the  false  ac- 
cusation  of  his  concubines.     Diog.  Laert. — 

Pans.  I,  c.  28. A  woman  of  Corinth,  who 

refused  to  initiate  others  in  the  festivals  of 
Ceres,  after  she  had  received  admission.  She 
was  torn  to  pieces  upon  this  disobedience, 
and  the  goddess  nr.ade  a  swarm  of  bees  rise 
from  her  body. 

Melisscs,  [a  philos'^pher  of  Samos  of  the 
Eleatic  sect,  who  flourished  about  440  B.  C. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  to  whose 
doctrines  he  closely  adheied.  As  a  public 
man  he  was  conversant  with  affairs  of  stale, 
and  acquired  great  influence  amonghis  coun- 
trymen, who  had  a  high  veneration  for  his 
talents  and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them 
to  the  command  ..fa  fl  et,he  obtained  a  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Athenians.  As  a  phi- 
losopher, he  maiutained  that  the  principle  of 
all  things  is  one  and  i  mmutable,  or,  that  what- 
ever exist?  is  one  being  ;  that  this  one  being 
includes  all  things  and  is  infinite,  without  be- 
i^inning  or  end  ;  that  there  is  neither  vacuum 
or  motion  in  the  universe,  nor  any  such  things 
as  production  or  decay  ;  that  the  changes 
which  it  seems  to  suffer  are  only  illusions  of 
our  senses,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  lay  down 
any  thing  positively  concei  ning  the  gods,  since 
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our  knowledge  of  them  is  so  uncertain.  The- 
mistocles  is  said  to  liuvc  been  one  of  his  pu- 
pils.] 

Melita,  an  islanil  in  the  WeJitcrranean, 
to  the  south-west  of  Sicily,  now  Malta.  It 
derived  its  ancient  name  from  the  qua.itity  of 
honey  (("S?^/)  which  it  produced.  The  soil 
was  fertile,  and  the  country  famous  for  its 
wool.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians. 
St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  and  cursed 
all  venomous  creatures,  which  now  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  the  island  on  which  the  Apostle 
was  shipwrecked,  was  another  island  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Adriatic  on  the  coast  of  II- 
lyricum.  [The  opinion  which  Lempricre  ad- 
vocates, and  which  makes  Malta  the  place  of 
St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  is  altogether  untenable. 
The  vessel,  when  lost,  was  in  "  Adria,"  the 
Adriatic  Gulph,  which  cannot  by  any  geo- 
graphical contrivance  be  made  to  extend,  as 
some  would  wish  to  have  it,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  island  on  which  the  Apostle  was 
wrecked  was  an  obscure  one  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  formerly  called  Melita,  and  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Meleda.  This  island  lies  con- 
fessedly in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Uly- 
ricum  ;  it  lies,  too,  riearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic  than  any  other  island  of  that  sea, 
and  would  of  course  be  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  wreck  of  any  vessel  that  would  be 
driven  by  tempests  to  that  quarter.  Mele- 
da is  situate,  moreover,  nearly  N.  W.  by  N. 
of  the  south-west  promontory  of  Crete,  and 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  storm  from  the 
south-east  quarter.  The  manner  likewise 
in  which  Melita  is  described  by  St.  Luke 
agrees  with  the  idea  of  an  obscure  place,  but 
not  with  the  celebrity  of  Malta  at  that  time. 
Cicero  speaks  of  Melita  (Malta)  as  abound- 
ing in  curiosities  and  riches,  and  possessing  a 
remarkable  manufacture  of  the  finest  linen. 
(^Oral.  in  Ferr.  lib.  4,  c.  13,  el  c.  4G.)  Malta, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib.  5,  c.  1.) 
was  furnished  with  many  and  very  good  har- 
bours, and  the  inhabitants  were  very  rich  ; 
for  it  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  amon?: 
whom  were  excellent  weavers  of  fine  linen. 
The  houses  were  stately  and  beautiful,  and 
the  inhabitants,  a  colony  of  Phcenicians,  fa- 
mous for  the  extent  and  lucrative  nature  of 
their  commerce.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  a  place  of  this  description  could  be  meant 
by  such  an  expression  as  "an  island  called 
Melite  ;"  nor  could  the  inhabitants,  with  any 
propriety  of  speech,  be  understood  by  the 
epithet  "barb nous."  But  the  Adriatic  Me- 
lite perfectly  corresponds  with  that  descrip- 
tion. Though  too  obscure  and  insignificant 
to  be  particularly  uoticed  by  ancient  geogra 
phers,  the  opposite  and  neighbouring  coast 
of  Illyricum  is  represented  by  Strabo  in  such 
a  way  as  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Apostle.  Father  Giorgi,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Melite  Adriatica,  who  has 
Written  on  this  suVyect,  suggests,  very  proper- 
ly, that  as  there  are  now  no  serpents  in  Mal- 
ta, and  as  it  should  seem  there  were  none  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  there  never  were  any  there, 
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the  country  being  dry  and  rocky,  and  not  af- 
fording shelter  or  proper  nourishment  for  ani- 
mals of  this  description.  But  Meleda  abounds 
v/iththesereptiles,beingwoody  and  damp,  and 
favourable  to  their  way  of  life  and  propaga- 
tion. It  has  been  alleged,  however,  in  favour 
of  Malta's  having  been  the  island  in  question, 
that  had  Melide  been  the  one,  St.  Paul  would 
not  have  called  at   Sijracuse,  in  his  way  to 
Rhegium,  »•  which    is  so  far    out    of    the 
track"     says   a   writer   who  advocates   this 
opinion,    "  that  no   example  can  produced 
in  the  history  of  navigation  of  any  ship  going 
so  far  out  of  her  course,  except  it  was  driven 
by  a     violent    tempest."      This  argument 
tends  principally  to  show  that  the  writer  had 
a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  places  to  which  he  refers.     The  ship 
which  carried  St.  Paul  from  the  Adriatic  to 
Rhegium  would  not  deviate  from   its  course 
more  than  half  a  day's  sail  by  touching  at 
Syracuse  ;  and  the  delay  so  occasioned  would 
probably  be  but  a  few  hours   more  than  it 
would   have   been  had  they    proceeded    to 
Syracuse  in  their  way  to  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina from  Malta.     Besides,  the  master  of  the 
ship   might  have,  and  probably  had,  some 
business   at  Syracuse,  which  had   originated 
at  Alexandria,  from  which  place  it  must  have 
been  originally  intended  that  the  ship  should 
commence  her  voyage  to  Puteoli ;  and  in  this 
course,  the  calling  at  Syracuse  would  have 
been  the  smallest  deviation  possible.     As  re- 
gards the   wind  Euroclydon,  it   may   be  ob- 
served, that  the  word   evidently  implies   a 
south-east  wind.     It  is   composed    of  Eugof, 
"the  south-ea«t  wind,"  and  KXytTw,  "  a  wave," 
an  addition  highly  expressive  of  the  charac- 
ter and    effects  of  this   wind,  but,  probably, 
chieflj'  applied  to  it  when  it  became  typho- 
nic  or  tempestuous.     Typhon  is  described  by 
Pliny,  {Lib.  2,  c.  48,)  as  '■'■pracipua  navigan- 
t  lump  est  iss7ion  antennas  medo,rentm   ipsa 
navigia    contorla  frnyrgejis."       But    to    re- 
turn to  the  island  of  Malta  ;  it  was  held  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  from  1530  to    1798, 
they  having  this  island  granted   to    them   by 
Charles  V.  in  1330,  when  they  were  exjpelled 
from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.     In  1798   it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  soon  after 
was  taken  by  the  British,  and  was  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.     It  is 
a  very  strongly  fortified  island.    In  Gibraltar 
admiration  is  excited  by  the  works  of  nature, 
in  Malta  by  those  of  art.]     Slrab.  6.— Mela, 

2,  c.  7. — Cic.  in  T'err.  4,  c.  46. An  ancient 

name  of  Samothrace.     Slrab.  10. 

MELiTiiNE,  |a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  ly- 
ing along  the  Euphrates.  Its  capital  was 
Melitene,  now  Malatie,  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Melas.] 

Melitus,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens, 
who  became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  ol 
Socrates.  After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed, 
and  Socrates  had  been  put  ignominiously  to 
death,  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  seve- 
rity to  the  philosopher,  and  condemned 
his  accusers.     Melitus  perished  among  tiiem. 
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His  character  was  mean  and  insidious,  and  his 
poems  had  nothing  great  or  sublime.     Diog. 

Sp.  Melius,  a  Roman  knight  accused 
of  aspiring  to  tyranny  on  account  of  his  un- 
common liberality  to  the  populace.  He  was 
summoned  to  appear  by  the  dictator  L,  Q. 
Cincinnatus,  and  when  he  refused  to  obey, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Ahala,  the  master  of 
horse,  A,  U.  C.  314.  Varro  de  L.  L-  4.— 
Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

Meli,a  or  Mela,  a  small  river  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  falling  into  the  Allius  and  with  it 
into  the  Po,  Cahdl.  68,  v.  2!Z.—Vtrg.  G. 
4,  V.  278. 

Melos.  now  J)fi7o,an  island  between  Crete 
and  Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Scyl- 
laeum,  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  [and, 
according  to  Pliny,  nearly  round.]  It  en- 
joyed its  independence  for  above  700  years 
before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
This  island  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Lace- 
daemonian colony,  1116  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  From  this  reason  the  inhabit- 
ants refused  to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands  and 
the  Athenians  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
This  refusal  was  severely  punished.  The 
Athenians  took  Melos,  and  put  to  the  sword 
all  such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The 
■women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and 
the  island  left  desolate.  An  Athenian  colony 
re-peopled  it,  till  Lysander  re-conquered  it, 
and  re-estabfished  the  original  inhabitants  in 
their  possession.  The  island  produced  a  kind 
of  earth  successfully  employed  in  painting 
and  medicine.  [It  abounded  with  iron  mines, 
and  was  famous  for  its  wines  and  honey.  Its 
pastures  and  mineral  waters  were  also  com- 
mended, and  its  alum  was  in  great  repute 
among  the  Romans,  and  preferred  by  them  to 
that  of  any  other  country  except  the  Egyp- 
tian.] Strah.  ".—Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Plin.  4,  c 
12, 1.  35,  c.  9.—Thucyd.  %  &c. 

Melpes,  now  Meipa,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.     Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Melpomene,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  [Her  name  is 
derived  from  lAixwofxAi,  canlo.'\  She  presided 
over  tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the 
finest  of  his  odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness 
of  l^ric  poetry.  She  was  generally  represent- 
ed as  a  young  woman  with  a  serious  counte- 
nance. Her  garments  were  splendid  ;  she 
wore  abuskin,  and  held'a dagger  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  and  crown.  Ho- 
ral.  3,  od,  A.—Hesiod.  Theog. 

Memmia.  Lex,  ordained  that  no  one  should 
be  entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminals  who 
was  absent  on  the  public  account. 

Memmius,  a  Roman  knight  who  rendered 
himself  illustrious  for  his  eloquence  and  poe- 
tical talents.  He  was  made  tribune,  prajtor, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  Bithynia.  He  was 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  and  ba- 
nished by  J.  Cajsar,  though  Cicero  undertook 
his  defence.  Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem 
to  him.  Cic.  in  Brut. A  Roman,  who  ac- 
cused Jugurtha  before  the  Roman  people. 

The  family  of  the   Memmii  were   pie 

beians.     They  were  descended,  according  to 
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some  accounts,  from  Mnestheus,  the  friend  of 
.Eneas.     Firg.  JEn.  5,  v.  1 17. 

Memnon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Ti- 
thoous  and  Aurora,     [vid,  a   solution  of  this 
fable   under  the   article  Memnonium.]     He 
came  with  a  body  of  10,000  men  to  assist  hia 
uncle  Priam  during  the  Trojan  war,  wherehe 
behaved  with  great  courage,  and  killed  Anti- 
lochus,  Nestor's  son.     The   aged  father  chal- 
lenged the  ^Ethiopian  monarch, but  Memnon 
refused  it  on  account  of  the  venerable  age  of 
Nestor,  and  accepted  that  of  Achilles.  He  was 
killed  in  the  combat  in  the  sight  of  the  Grecian 
and  Trojan  armies.     Aurora  was  so  disconso- 
late at  the  death  of  her  son,  that  she  flew  to 
Jupiter  all  bathed  in  tears,  and  begged  the  god 
to  grant  her  son  such  honours  as  might  distin- 
uish  him  from  other  mortals.     Jupiter  con- 
sented, and  immediately  a  numerous  flight  of 
birds  issued  from  the  burning  pile  on  which 
the  body  was  laid,  and,  after  they  had  flown 
three  times  round  the  flames,  they  divided 
themselves  into  two    separate    bodies,  and 
fought  with  such  acrimony  that  above  half  of 
them  fell  down  into  the  fire,  as  victims  to  ap- 
pease the  manes  of  Memnon.     These   birds 
were  called  Memnonides ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  they 
never  failed  to  return  yearly  to  the  tomb  of 
Memnon,    in    Troas,  and  repeat  the  same 
bloody  engagement,  in   honour  of  the  hero 
from  whom  they  received  their  name.     The 
/Ethiopians  or  Egyptians,  over  whom  Mem- 
non reigned,  erected  a  celebrated  statue  to 
the  honour  of  their  monarch.     [_vid.  Mem- 
nonium.]    Memnon  was  the  inventor  of  the 
alphabet,   according  to  Anticlides,  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  7,  c.  56-  Mosch.  in  Eton, 
—Ovid.   Met.  13,   v.  578,  h.c.—JElian.  5,  c. 
\.~.Paus.  1,  c.42,1.  10,  c.  31 — Strah.  ISand 
17. — Juv.  15,  V.  5. — Philostra.  in  j^pollod. — 
Plin.  36,  c.  1.— Homer.  Orf.9.— Qumi.  Calab. 
— A    general  of  the   Persian  forces  when 
Alexander  invaded  Asia.     He  distinguished 
himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
Darius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  soundness 
of  his  counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity.     He 
defended  Miletus  against  Alexander,  and  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  successful  enterprizes,  B. 
C.333.     His    wife  Barsine  was  taken  prison- 
er with  the  wife  of  Darius.     Diod.  16. 

[MEMifOKiuM,  the  citadel  of  Susa,  (lid. 
below.)  This  name  is  also  given  to  that 
part  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  which  lay  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  is  now  called  Ha- 
bon.  Near  the  city  of  Thebes  was  the  fa- 
mous statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  said  to 
utter  a  sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a 
musical  string,  when  it  was  struck  by  the  first 
beams  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  colossal  figure,  of 
gigantic  size,  formed  of  a  very  hard  granite. 
Cambyses,  who  spared  not  the  Egyptian  god 
Apis,  suspecting  some  imposture,  broke  the 
statue  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the 
body,  but  discovered  nothing,  Strabo,  who 
visited  the  spot  in  a  later  age,  states  that  he 
saw  two  colossal  figures,  one  of  them  erect, 
and  the  other  broken  off  from  above,  and  the 
fragments  lying  on  the  ground.  He  states. 
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however,  a  tradition  that  this  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  earthquake.     The  geographer 
adds,  that  be  and  iElius    Gallus,  with  many 
other  friends,  and  a  largo  number  of  soldier: 
•were   standing  by  these    statues    early  in  th 
morning,  when    they  heard    a  certain  sound, 
but  could  notdetermine  whether  i(  came  from 
the  colossus,  or  the  base,  or  from  the  surround 
ing  multitude.     Fie  mentions  also,  that  it  wa^ 
a  current    belief  that  the   sound   came    hdui 
that  part   of  the   statue  whic*:  remained   oii 
the    base.     Pliny    and   Tacitus   mention   the 
sound   produced    from    the  statue,    witliout 
having  themselves    heard  it,  and  Lucian  in- 
forms us  that  Demetrius  went  on   purpose  to 
Egypt   to  see    the    pyramids  and  Memnon's 
statue,  from  which  a  voice  proceeded  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  general  persuasion, 
indeed,    among  the     Egyptians   as    well    as 
others,  that  before  Cambyse^  broke  this  co- 
lossus, it  uttered  the  seven  mysterious  vowels. 
Of  the  fact  that   this   statue   uttered   sounds 
■when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  nor  can  it  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon.      The   priests  of   Thebes 
might  have  fabricated,  by  mechanical  art,  a 
speaking  head,  the  springs  of  which  were 
arranged  that  it  should  pronounce  sounds  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.     Cambyses    destroyed 
this    wonderful   mechanism  by    overturnin 
the  upper  part  of  the  statue.     The  sounds 
emitted  after  this  from  the  trunk,  which  re 
mained  on   the  pedestal,  must   have  been  an 
artifice  of  the    priests.     It  would    seem  too, 
that  this  was   used  by  them,  in  a  later   age, 
in  opposition   to  the  progress   of  Christiani 
ty  ;   for  we    find  that  after  Christianity    be 
came    established   in  Egypt,  in   the   fourth 
century,  nothing  more  was  said  of  the  vocal 
statue  of  Memnon.     The  mutilated  fragment, 
or  rather  bust  of  Memnon,  which  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  consisted  of  a  single  massof  stone, 
weighing  10  or  12  tons,  was  seat  to  England 
by  Belzoni  in  1818,   and  is  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.     But  who  was   Memnon.'  The 
answer  to  this  question  will   involve  an  ex- 
planation also  of  the  term  Memnonium.     We 
will  first  give  the  ingenious  theory  of  Man- 
nert,  and  then  the  discoveries  of  Champollion. 
The  Egyptian   priests,  aware  that  the  name 
Memnon   occurred   in   the    traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  as  that  of  an  Assyrian  monarch  who 
had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Troy,  and  indulg 
ing   their   usual   propensity  of    claiming   a; 
their   own    every    distinguished    personage, 
with  whose   name  they    found  one   in    their 
own   land  bearing  any  degree  of  similarity, 
asserted    that    Memnon    was    an    Egyptian 
prince   who  had  conquered  Assyria,  and  to 
which  country,  therefore,  he  was  erroneously 
said  to  have  belonged.    The  Egyptian  priests, 
however,  of  a  later  age,   went   far   beyond 
this,    and    made    Memnon    the    same    with 
Osymandyas,  an  Egyptian  monarch  and  con- 
queror of  many  nations.     On  his  return  from 
a  distant  expedition  he  was  said  to  have  built 
the    Memnonium.     Here,   in   the  midst  of  al 
peristyle,  was  placed,  according  to  them,  his 


with  two  smaller  and  similar  ones  at  some 
distance  in  front.     All  three,  says  Diodorus, 
were  of  one  stone,  and  were  MemnorCs,  the  Sye- 
nite. These  last  words  are  important.  On  tiie 
larger  statue  was  inscribed  as  follows  :  "  I  am 
Osymandyas,  the  king  of  kings.     If  any  one 
vishes   to  know  how  great  I  am,    and  where 
I  lie,  let   him  excel  one  of  my   works."     Aa 
Itentive  examination  of  what  is  here  detail- 
ed   will  end  in  t!i«  conviction  that  there   is 
inuch  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  intermingled  with  the  narrative  ol  Dio- 
'  iorus.     For  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  have 
.een  himself  upon  the  spot,  but  gives  merely 
what   he    heard  from  the  lips  of  the  former. 
In  the  inscription  mentioned  above,  Osyman- 
dyas  is  styled  king  of  kings.     Suspicion  is  im- 
mediately excited  by  this  peculiar  title.  Nei- 
ther tradition  nor  history  furnish  us  with  the 
least  proof  that  any  king  of  Egypt  ever  as- 
sumed this  appellation.     The  inscriptions  on 
the  oblisks  designate  them  as   being  gods  or 
the  descendants  of  gods,  never  as  being  lords 
over  other   raonarchs.     To   Egyptian  pride 
this  last  seemed  the  necessary  consequence  of 
a  divine  original,  and  therefore  needing   no 
mention.     The  Persian   monarchs   alone  as- 
sumed the  title  in  question,  and  with  justice, 
[if  we  consider   how    many    petty  sovereigns 
[acknowledged   their   sway.     It   is  from  this 
source  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  borrowed  it 
for  their  pretended  Osymandyas.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  inscription,  moreover,  involves 
a  direct  contradiction  it  itself,  for  a  tomb  in 
the    very    temple  showed   in  fact  where  the 
monarch  lay.     The  truth  appears  to  be  simply 
this.     There  was  on  the  spot  a  splendid  tem- 
ple of  Osiris  or  Sesostris,  adorned  with  paint- 
ings and   colossal  figures.     The  later    Egyp- 
tian   priests,   no  longer   perhaps  .sufficiently 
well    acquainted    with    ancient    traditions, 
sought  for  some  individual  to  whom  the  sa- 
cred structure  might  be  attributed,  and  found 
uch    an  one   in    the  fabulous    Osymandyas. 
That  they  should  have  thus  forgotten,  in  Se- 
sostris, one  of  their  earliest  and  most  renown- 
ed monarchs,  appears  little  surprising,   when 
we  consider   how  great  a  degree  of  national 
vanity  was  blended    with  the  Egyptian  cha- 
racter.    Their   nation  they  regarded  as 'the 
first  upon  earth,  and  not  Sesostris  merely,  but 
every  individual  monarch  in  the  long  line  of 
their  ancient  kings,  as  having  been  little  infe- 
rior to  deities.      No  wo;iders    were   too  stu- 
pendous which  their  Pharaohs   had  not  per- 
formed, and   the   statement  of  Strabo  is  an 
excellent  commentary  on  this  trait  of  nation- 
al character,  when  he  informs  us  that  he  ob- 
served in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  near  Thebes, 
certain  small  obelisks  whose  inscriptions  stat- 
ed in   pompous  terms    the  immense  riches  of 
those  monarchs,  and  the  expeditions  made  by 
them   to  the   distant  east   with   a    million  of 
warriors.     But  whence  came  the  name  Osy- 
mandyas .■"  The  answer  is  an  easy  one:  since, 
according  to  Strabo,   Memnon  was  in  Egyp- 
tian IsiTiandes.     Now  the  latter  name,  argues 
Mannert,  was  found  by  the   priests  on   the 


colossal  statue,  in  a  sitting  posture,  together! 'colossal  statues  just   mentioned,   and  either 
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they  knew  not  that  it  was  the  name  merely 
of  the  architect  who  reared  the  splendid  edi- 
fices of  the  Memnoaium,  or,  if  the/  actually 
knew  the  truth,  the  su^jgestions  of  national 
%"anity  taught  them  to  conceal  it.  This  lat- 
ter supposition  is  by  far  the  more  probable  ; 
especially  as  Diodorus  himself  was  awar^ 
that  Memnon  was  merely  the  maker  of  lhe-<- 
statues;  for,  when  he  states  that  they  vs  ere 
Jlemnon's,  he  merely  means,  in  accordance 
with  thecoinmoa  rulesof  Greek  phraseology, 
that  they  were  ''emnim's  work,  the  word 
i^yov  being  understood.  After  this  explana- 
tion, the  mscriptioa  given  above  become^ 
that  of  a  boastful  artist,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  words  "  king  of  kings,"  whicii 
are  evidenty  an  interpolation  of  the  priests. 
Memnon  regarded  himself  as  the  prince  o( 
architects,  and  had  even  procured  as  i- 
return  for  his  skill  the  honour  ol  being  in 
terred  within  the  sacred  prtcincts.  His  con- 
temporaries seem  lohave  acknowledged  his 
claims  to  eminence  in  this  respect,  since 
not  only  the  buildings  already  spoken  ol 
at  Thebes  bore  his  name,  but  other  palaces, 
at  Abydos,  for  example,  were  styled  each 
Memnonium.  Strabo  even  regards  him 
as  the  builder  of  the  labyrinth.  The  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  then  from  these  premises- 
is,  according  to  Mannert,  as  follows.  There 
never  was  a  monarch  of  Egypt  by  the  name 
of  Osymandyas  ;  this  name  being  merely  al- 
tered by  the  priests  from  Ismandes,  that  of 
the  architect  in  question.  Neither  was  Mem- 
non a  prince  of  Egypt,  but  merely  a  distin- 
guished architect  of  Syene,  and  therefore,  a 
building  ascribed  to  him  is  not  styled  by  the 
Greek  writers  Mi/jtvova  B^s-tf^nov,  "  a  palace  of 
Memnon,"  implying  that  he  dwelt  in  it.  but 
merely  Mi/Avovtov  /^-a-ixaov,  •'  n  Vlemnoniii'i 
Palace,'"  importing  that  he  built  it.  VVp 
have  spoken  above  of  three  colossal  statu..s, 
and  ancient  and  modern  travellers,  after  Dio- 
dorus, make  mention  only  of  two.  If  an  opi- 
nion, observes  Mannert,  be  allowed  on  thi^ 
sul)ject,  it  would  be  as  follows.  The  num- 
ber of  colossal  statues  was  three,  a-  corJing 
to  the  statement  of  Diodorus  above  cited, 
the  largest  representing  the  architect  him- 
self, the  two  smaller  his  mother  and  daugh 
ter.  The  larger  statue  contained  the  inscri|  - 
tion  which  has  been  cominented  upon,  but  it 
fell  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  ;  the  two 
smaller  remained,  though  in  a  mutilated 
state,  being  situate  farther  from  the  sacred 
edifice.  But  the  Grecian  mythology  speak.- 
in  far  different  language  of  iVIemnon,  repre 
senting  him  as  the  son  of  Aurora,  who  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans  with  the  squadrons 
of  the  east.  Whence  did  this  take  its  rise  r 
we  answer,  remarks  the  same  writer,  that  the 
whole  is  based  upon  a  misinterpretation  and 
confounding  together  of  two  passages  in  Ho- 
mer. In  the  first  of  these  passages,  (Orf;,,?.?. 
11,  V.  521.)  Homer  speaks  of  Memnon  a- 
having  been  the  most  beautiful  of  men,  but 
adds  not  a  word  to  inform  us  whether 
he  was  a  Greek  or  a  foreigner.  In  the 
eecoad(Orf.  4,  V.  188),  Nestor's  son   laments 


the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  fal- 
len in  battle  by  the  hand  of  the  son  of 
Aurora,  without  in  the  least  hinting  that 
this  victor  was  Memnon,  the  most  beautiful  of 
men.  They  who  came  after  the  poet,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  Memnon  was  meant  ; 
ior,  was  the  hero  in  question  a  son  of  Aurora, 
lie  must  consequently  have  been  the  most 
T.autiful  of  men  :  and  if  the  most  beautiful 
ol  men,  he  must  certainly  have  been  Mem- 
non. Such  was  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
commented  on  the  bard,  and  who  "  saw  in 
Homer  more  than  Homer  knew."  When  the 
Greeks  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
eastern  regions  of  the  world,  after  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  they  found  that  the  royal 
iity  of  Susa,  and  more  especially  the  palace 
ill  it,  bore  the  name  of  Memnonium.  Here 
was  a  new  confirmation  of  their  favourite 
theory.  Susa  must  have  been  the  residence 
of  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora,  and  the  palace 
must  have  derived  its  appellation  from  him, 
as  having  erected  and  dwelt  in  it.  Herodo- 
tus in  fact  speaks  of  Susa  as  Ad-tu  Miiavoviov, 
and  many  others  before  him  make  mention 
of  it :  Histiffius  of  Miletus,  too,  lived  in  it  at 
tlie  court  of  Darius.  The  Greeks,  unfortu- 
nately for  their  theory,  soon  discovered  that 
Susa  was  a  citj' of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  that  the  monarchs  of  Assyria  had  never 
dwelt  in  it ;  but  this  they  disregarded.  The 
Grecian  theory  was,  (Strabo  15,  1058,)  that 
lithouus,  governor  of  Persis  and  husband  of 
Eos,  bad,  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Teutamus,  erected,  by  means  of  his  son,  the 
splendid  city  of  Susa,  and  then  sent  him  to 
the  aid  ol  the  Trojans.  But  Persis  never 
belonged  to  the  empire  of  Assyria  ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  single  governor  foundin;;  so  large  a 
f'ily  as  Susa  is  absurd.  The  hypothesis  in 
question,  however,  received  a  severe  blow 
when  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with 
Upper  Egypt,  for  there  they  foui.d  the  .Vlem- 
nonium  oi  Thebes.  The  Egyptian  priests, 
However,  stood  ready  to  relieve  their  embar- 
■;:?=inent.  "  Memmon,"  said  they,  "  was  a 
rountryman  of  ours,  his  true  name  was 
Atnenophis;  he  went  as  conqueror  to  Assyria, 
proceeded  thence  to  Troy,  and  then  returned 
home."'  This  explanation,  however,  did  not, 
it  seems,  find  a  very  ready  or  general  recep- 
tion, and  was  soon  superseded  by  another. 
Ethiopian  princes,  said  the  priests,  ruled  for 
a  long  period  in  our  land  ;  they  were  great 
conquerors,  and  by  them  was  built  the  Mem- 
nonium of  Thebes.  Such  is  the  statement  of 
Agatharchides  the  geographer,  who  lived  un- 
der the  first  Ptolemies.  He  evidently  gives 
merely  the  relation  of  others,  since  he  ac- 
companies it  with  the  term<f>ao-i,  "  they  say." 
It  would  seem,  in  truth,  that  the  iVIemnon  at 
Susa,  and  the  Memnon  of  Egypt,  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  Cambyses,  who  at  first 
lived  on  such  friendly  terms  with  Pharaoh 
Amasis  as  to  ask  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
may  have  requested  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
this  famous  architect  also,  in  order  to  have  a 
new  palace  erected  by  him  at  Susa,  and  hence 
the  name  Memnocium  mightbecome  applied 
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likewise  to  the  latter  place.  la  this  way  too 
we  may  account  for  the  great  similarity  ob- 
served by  modern  travellers  between  some 
parts  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Persia 
and  that  of  Egypt.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  in- 
forms us  that  tlie  Shehel  Minar,  or"  Forty  Co- 
lumns," at  Persepolis,  both  as  a  whole  and  in 
their  details,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
architectural  style  of  Egypt.  ]Vlemnon,no 
doubt,  would  be  employed  also  in  adorning 
this  splendid  capital.  But  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  that  has  thus  far  been  advanced  ij 
the  authority  of  the  learned  Champollion. 
This  writer,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
Hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  maintains  the  iden- 
tity of  Memu')n  with  tlie  Egyptian  monarch 
Amenophis  2d  ;  and  by  means  of  his  equally 
curious  and  profound  researches  in  the  an 
cient  language  of  Egypt,  makes  the  inscrip 
tion  on  the  base  of  Memnon's  statue  equiva 
lent  to  Amenopk  (AMENH*.)  It  would  be 
the  height  of  rashness  to  oppose  a  mere  theory 
to  a  matter  of  fact,  though  it  must  be  con 
fessed  that  if  the  conclusion  of  Champollion 
be  the  true  one,  we  are  again  left  in  utter 
uncertainty  as  regards  the  appellation  Mem- 
Hoaiaa  which  is  applied  to  the  city  of  Susa 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Nor  is  this  all.  How 
comes  it  that  the  earlier  priests  of  Egypt 
should  have  thought  of  assigning  the  statue  in 
question  to  the  fabulous  Osymandyas,  when 
the  name  of  Amenophis  was  upon  it  ?  Or  why 
should  the  latter  name  be  heard  only  in  a 
later  age  i  Is  it  beyond  probability  to  con- 
jecture that  the  inscription  decyphered  by 
Champollion  is  a  forgery  of  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  and  the  production  of  a  later  period 
than  that  when  the  statue  was  originally 
made?  ChampoUioa's  chief  strength  lies  on 
the  present  occasion  in  his  decyphering  of  the 
inscription  ;  for  his  Greek  authorities,  Ma- 
netho  and  Pausanias,  do  not  carry  much 
weight  with  them  in  the  present  instance. 
The  former  wrote  in  too  late  an  age  to  be 
deemed  very  decisive  testimony  on  this  in- 
tricate subject,  and  Pausanias,  in  addition  to 
stating  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  assign- 
ed the  statue,  not  to  Memnon  but  lo  Phame- 
noph,  remarks,  what  the  learned  Champollion 
ought  in  candour  to  have  mentioned,  that  he 
had  heard  persons  ascribe  it  also  to  Sesostris. 
The  inscription  of  Ualbinus,  which  Champol- 
lion also  quotes,  is  the  production  of  a  very 
late  age,  that  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  Memnon  as  having  been 
also  called  Phamenoph,  he  no  doubt  received 
this  information  from  the  priests  of  the  day. 
We  have  tlius  confronted  the  theory  of  Man- 
nert  with  the  researches  of  Champollion,  and 
it  is  due  to  candour  to  say  that  the  former, 
however  ingenious  it  may  be,  is  mere  specu- 
lation, while  the  latter  is  a  curious  discovery 
based  upon  fact.  Flesides,  even  conceding 
every  other  point  to  the  German  scholar, 
where  is  the  probability  that  a  mere  archi- 
tect like  Memnon  would  be  allowed  to  make 
a  colossus  of  himself,  or  to  obtain  a  burial- 
place  within  the  precincts  of  a  temple.'] 
Memphis,  [a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  on  the 
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left  side  of  the  Nile.  Concerning  the  epoch 
of  its  foundation,  and  its  precise  situation, 
writers  are  not  agreed,  (lid.  Menes.)  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  makes  it  seven  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. With  regard  to  its  position,  it 
would  seem,  from  a  review  of  all  the  authori- 
ties which  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  Mem- 
phis stood  about  15  miles  above  the  apex  of 
the  Delta  :  this  at  least  is  D'Anville's  opi- 
nion. The  modern  village  of  Gisa  is  generally 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Memphis,  but 
it  is  more  accurate  to  make  the  small  town 
with  Memph  correspond  to  the  ancient  city. 
Herodotus  ascribes  the  founding  of  Memphis 
to  Menes,  Diodorus  to  Uchoreus,  It  seems 
that  after  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  lost 
itself  in  the  sands  of  Libya,  had  been  changed, 
and  the  Delta  was  formed  out  of  the  mud  de- 
posited by  its  waters,  canals  were  cut  lo  drain 
Lower  Egypt.  Upon  this  the  kings  of  Thebes 
became  desirous  of  approaching  nearer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  cool 
breezes  from  the  sea.  Accordingly  they 
founded  Memphis,  which  soon  eclipsed  in 
splendour  the  ancient  capital  of  Thebes.  It 
maintained  its  splendourtill  the  time  ofCam- 
byses,  who  almost  ruined  it.  Still,  however, 
it  retained  enough  magnificence  to  be  the 
first  city  in  the  world.  It  declined  after  the 
founding  of  Alexandria,  its  population  migrat- 
ing in  large  numbers  to  the  new  capital. 
Under  Augustus,  however,  it  was  still  a  large 
city.  Six  hundred  years  after,  it  was  taken 
and  ravaged  by  the  Arabs.]  It  once  contain- 
ed many  beautiful  temples,  particularly  those 
of  the  god  Apis,  {bos  Mcmphiles,')  whose 
worship  was  observed  with  the  greatest  cere- 
monies, (yid.  Apis.)  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Memphis  that  those  famous  py- 
ramids were  built,  whose  grandeur  and  beau- 
ty still  astonish  the  modern  traveller.  TibuH. 
1,  el.  7,v,  28.~Sil.  It.  14,  v.  660.— Strab.  17, 
—Mela,  1,  c.  9.—Diod.  l.—Plut.  in  hid — 
Herodot.  2,  c.  10,  &c. — Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  I], 

MemphItis,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his 
father. 

Mena,  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  monliily  infir- 
mities of  women.  She  was  the  same  as  Juno. 
According  to  some,  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
her  were  young  puppies  that  still  sucked  their 
mother.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D-  4,  c.  2.—Plin.  29, 
c.  4. 

MejVa  or  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt, 
according  to  some  accounts,     \_vid.  Rlenes.] 

Menalcas,  a  shepherd  in  Virgil's  eclogues. 

Menalippe,  a  sister  of  Antiope,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  nation. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  in 
exchange   the    arms  and  belt  of  the   queen. 

Juv.  8,  v.  229. A  daughter  of  the  Centaur 

Chiron,  beloved  and  ravished  by  ^olus,  son 
of  Helleu.  She  retired  into  the  woods  to  hide 
her  disgrace  from  the  eyes  of  her  father,  and 
when  she  had  brought  forth,  she  entreated  the 
god«  to  remove  her  totally  from  the  pursuits 
of  Chiron.     She  was  changed  io  a  laare.  an. I 
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called  Ocyroe.  Some  suppose  that  she  assum- 
ed the  ciame  of  Menalippe  and  lost  that  of 
Ocyroe.  She  became  a  constellation  after 
death,  called  the  horse.  Some  authors  call 
her  Hippe  or  Evippe.     Ilj/gm.  P.  A.  2,  c.  18. 

— Polhcx.4. Menalippe  is  a  name  common 

to  other  persons,  but  it  is  generally  spelt 
.Mdanippe  by  the  besi  authors,  vid,  Mela- 
ijippe. 

Menander,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  educated  under  Theophrastus.  He 
was  universally  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
received  the  appellation  of  Prince  of  the  New 
Comedy.  He  did  not  disgrace  his  composi- 
tions, like  Aristophanes,  by  mean  and  indecent 
reflections  and  illiberal  satire,  but  his  writings 
were  replete  with  elegance,  refined  wit,  and 
judicious  observations.  Of  80 comedies  which 
he  wrote,  nothing  remains  but  a  itiw  frag 
ments.  It  is  said  that  Terence  translated  all 
these,  and  indeed  we  have  cause  to  lament 
the  loss  of  such  valuable  writings  when  we 
are  told  by  the  ancients  that  the  elegant 
Terence,  so  much  admired,  was  in  the  opi 
nion  of  his  countrymen  reckoned  inferior  to 
Menander.  [A  very  faint  idea  of  the  man- 
ner and  spirit  of  Menander  can  be  formed 
from  the  comedies  of  Terence  ;  for,  not  con 
tent  with  representing  on  the  Roman  stage 
the  action  contained  in  the  piece  of  his  Gre 
cian  prototype,  he  generally  joined  to  it  some 
subordinate  intrigue  drawn  from  another  play 
of  the  same  poet,  and  artfully  amalgamated 
with  the  principal  action.  This  is  what 
Terence  calls  making  one  play  out  of  two. 
Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  Ovid  speak 
of  the  productions  of  Menander  in  terms  of 
high  admiration,  and  prefer  them  to  the  most 
finished  specimens  of  the  ancient  and  middle 
comedy.]  It  is  said  that  Menander  drowned 
himself  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  293, 
because  the  compositions  of  his  rival  Phile- 
mon obtained  more  applause  than  his  own 
Only  eight  of  his  numerous  comedies  were 
rewarded  with  a  poetical  prize.  The  name 
of  his  father  was  Diopythus,  and  that  of  hi 
mother  Hegistrata.  His  fragments,  with  those 
of  Philemon,  were  published  by  Clericus, 
8vo.  1709.  [This  edition,  executed  with 
very  little  care,  gave  occasion  to  a  very  dis- 
graceful literary  warfare,  in  which  Bentley, 
Burman,  Gronovius,  De  Pauw,  and  D'Or- 
ville,  took  an  active  part.  vid.  Fabr.  Bib. 
Gr.  ed.  Harless.  vol.  2,  p.  457.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Meineke,  Berolini,  1823, 
8vo.]     ^uintil.  10, c.  \.—Paterc.  4,  c.  16. 

Menapii,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,   near 
the  Mosa.     Ccbs.  B.  Gall. 

Menas,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and 
perfidious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey 
and  Augustus.  VVhenPompey  invited  Augus- 
tus to  his  galley,  Menas  advised  his  master  to 
seize  the  person  of  his  ene.ry,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Roman  empire,  by  cutting  the  cables 
of  his  ship.  No,  replied  Pompey,  I  would 
have  approved  of  the  measure  if  you  had  done 
it  without  consulting  me  ;  but  I  scorn  to 
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break  my  word.  Suet,  in  Oct.  Horace  ep' 
epod  4,  has  ridiculed  the  pride  of  Menas,  and 
recalled  to  his  mind  his  former  meanness  and 
obscurity. 

Mendes,  a  city  of  Egypt,  near  Lycopolis, 
on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  the 
iMendesian  mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a 
goat,  was  worshipped  there  with  the  greatest 
indecency.  [Herodotus  states,  that  in  the 
Egyptian  language  Mendes  signifies  both  Pan 
and  a  he-goat.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  42  and  46. — 
Sirah.  n.—Diod.  1. 

Menecrates,  a  physician  of  Syracuse, 
famous  for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He 
was  generally  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
patients  whose  disorders  he  had  cured.  He 
disguised  one  in  the  habit  of  Apollo,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  jEsculapius,  while  he  reserv- 
ed for  himself  the  title  and.name  of  Jupiter, 
whose  power  was  extended  over  those  inferior 
deities.  He  crowned  himself  like  the  master 
oi  the  gods  ;  and,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  he  styled  himself 
in  these  words,  Menecrates  Jvpiter  to  king 
Philip  greeting.  The  Macedonian  monarch 
answered,  Phil'p  to  Menecrates, greeting,  and 
better  sense.  Philip  also  invited  him  to  one 
of  his  feasts,  but  when  themeats  wereserved 
up,  a  table  was  put  separate  for  the  physician, 
on  which  he  was  served  only  with  perfumes 
and  frankincense,  like  the  father  of  the  gods. 
This  entertainment  displeased  Menecrates ; 
he  remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal,  and 
hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  lived 
about  360  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
book  which  he  wrote  on  cures  is  lost,  ^lian- 
V.  H.  10,  c.  51.— Athen.  7,  c.  13. 

Menedemcs,  [a  Greek  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Eretria,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
He  was  of  the  Eliac  school,  which  he  af- 
terwards transferred  to  his  native  city, 
and  gave  it  the  name  ofEretrian.  Though 
nobly  descended,  he  was  obliged,  through  po- 
verty, to  submit  to  a  mechanical  employment, 
either  as  tent-maker  or  mason.  lie  formed 
an  early  acquaintance  with  Asclepiades,  who 
was  a  fellow-labourer  with  him  in  the  samfe 
occupation.  Having  resolved  to  devote  them- 
selves to  philosophy,  they  abandoned  their 
mean  employment  and  went  to  Athens, 
where  Plato  presided  in  the  Academy.  Me- 
nedemus  was  at  first  ill  received  by  the  in- 
habitants of  his  native  city  when  he  retired 
thither  to  open  a  school,  but  was  afterwards 
invested  with  offices  of  high  responsibility  and 
importance.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  pub- 
lic office,  to  which  was  annexed  an  annual  sti- 
pend of  200  talents.  He  discharged  the  trust 
with  fidelity  and  reputation,  but  would  only 
accept  a  fourth  part  of  the  salary.  H  e  was 
afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  to  Ptolemy, 
Lysander,  and  Demetrius,  and  did  bis  coun- 
trymen several  important  servicer  Antigo- 
nus  entertained  a  persona!  respect  for  him, 
and  professed  himself  one  of  his  disciples.  His 
intimacy  with  '.-  b  prince  made  the  Eretrian^ 
suspect  \  01  of  a  design  to  betray  their  city  to 
Antigonus,  To  save  himself  he  fled  to  Antt' 
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"pnus,  and  soon  after  died  in  the  84th  year  of  I 
his  age.  It  is  thought  he  precipitated  his| 
death  by  abstaining  from  food,  being  oppress- 
ed with  grief  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  couatry- 
men,  and  on  being  unable  to  persuade  Anti- 
gonus  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try.]  A  Cynic  philosopher  of  Lampsacus, 

who  said  that  he  was  come  from  hell  to  ob- 
serve the  sms  and  wickedness  of  mankind. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  behn- 
viour  was  a  proof  of  his  insanity.  He  was  dis- 
ciple of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus.     Dio:j;. 

Menklai  poiiTus,au  harbour  ontho  coast 
of  Africa,  between    Cyrene  and  Egypt.     C. 

Nep.  in  Ages.  8. — Strah.   1. Mons,  a  hill 

near  Sparta,  with  a  fortification  called  Mene- 
laium.     Ltv.  34,  c.  28. 

Mknelaia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  The- 
rapna:  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus. 
He  had  there  a  temple,  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped with  his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  su- 
preme gods. 

MENEL.ius,  a  king  of  Sparta,   brother   to 
Agamemnon.    His  lather's  name  was  Alreus, 
according  to  Homer,  or,  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  ApoUodorus,  &c. 
he  was  the   son   of  Plisthenes    and    iErope. 
\vid.  Plisthenes.]     He  was  educated  with  his 
brother  Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atreus, 
but  soon  after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  Thy- 
esteshis  brother  usurped  the  kingdom  and  ba- 
nished the  two  children  of  Plisthenes.    Mene- 
laus and  Agamemnon  came  to   the  court    of 
CEneus,  king  of  Calydonia,  who  treated  them 
with  tenderness  and  paternal  care.  From  Ca- 
lydonia they  went  to  Sparta,  where,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Grecian  princes,  they  solicited  the 
marriage  of  Helen  the  daughter  of  king  Tyn- 
darus.     By  the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses, 
Helen  was  pcrmilted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  after  her  numerous  suitors  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her, 
and   protect  her  person  against  the    violence 
or  assault  of  every  intruder.     \yid.  Helena.] 
As  soon  as  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyn- 
durus  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son-in-law, 
and  their  happiness  was  complete.    This  was, 
however,  of  short  duration  ;    Helen  was    the 
fairest    woman  of  tJie    age,  and    Venus   had 
promised  Paris  the   son  of  Priam  to  reward 
him  with  such  a  beauty,     \yid-  Paris.]    The 
arrival  of  Pans  in  Sparta  was   the  cause   of 
great  revolutions.     The  absence  of  Menelaus 
ill   Crete   gave  opportunities  to  the  Trojan 
prince  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to 
Oarry  away  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty 
had  promised  to  him  as  his  due.     This  action 
was  highly  resented  by  Menelaus;  he  remind- 
ed the   Greek  princes  of  their  oath  and  so- 
lemn  engagements  when   they  courted  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  immediately  all 
Greece  took  up  arms   to   defend   his   cause, 
[riof.  the   true  account   of  the  origia  of  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  remarks  under  the  article 
Troja.]  The  combined  forces  assembled  at  Au- 
lis  in  Boeotia,  where  they  chose  Agamemnon 
tor  their  general,  and  Calchas  for  their  high- 
priest  :   and   Effter  their   applications  to   the 
4?!e 
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court  of  Priam  for  the  recovery  of  Helen  had 
proved  fruitless,  they  marched  to  meet  their 
enemies  in  the  field.  During  the  Trojan  war 
Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  cou- 
rage, and  Paris  must  have  fallen  by  his  hand, 
had  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed  him 
from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed  his 
wish  to  engage  Hector,  but  Agamen\non  hin- 
dered him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an 
adversary.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Helen,  as  it  is  reported,  obtained  the 
forgiveness  and  the  good  graces  of  Menelaus 
by  introducing  him  with  Ulysses,  the  night  thdt 
Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber 
of  Deiphobus  whom  she  had  married  after  the 
death  of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  to- 
tally reconciled  her  to  her  first  husband  ;  and 
she  returned  with  him  to  Sparta, during  a  voy- 
age of  eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after 
his  return.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Her- 
mione,  and  Nicostratus  according  to  some, 
by  Helen,  and  a  son  called  Megapenthes  by  a 
concubine.  Some  say  that  Menelaus  went  to 
Egypt  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war  to 
obtain  Helen  who  had  been  detained  there  by 
the  king  of  the  country,  [uic/.  Helena.]  The 
palace  which  Menelaus  once  inhabited  was 
still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  as  well  as 
the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to  his  me- 
mory by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer.  Od. 
4,  &c.  '  IL  1,  Sic — Apollod.  2,  c.  10.— Pans. 
3,  c.  14  and  19.— Dicli/s.  Cret-  2,  k.c.—  Virg. 
j^n.  2,  &c. — (luint.  Smyrn.  14. —  Ovid.  He- 
roid.  5  and  12.—Hygin.  fab.  19.—Eurip.  in 
Ipliig. — Propert.  1.  —Sophocles. 

Menenids  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  consular  government  by  repeating 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  iimbs. 
He  flourished  495  B.  C  Liv.  2,  c.  16,  32,  33. 
Menes,  [considered  by  most  as  the  found- 
er of  the  Egyptian  empire,  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  1 17  years  after  the  birth  of  Pha- 
leg,  son  of  Heber,  which  was  the  year  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  people  throughout  the  earth. 
He  built  the  town  of  Memphis,  and,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  work,  stopped  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  near  it,  by  constructing  a  causeway  se- 
veral miles  broad,  and  caused  it  to  run  through 
the  mountains.  P'orhis  ability  and  popularity 
he  was  deified  after  death.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Misraim  of  Scripture.  Bishop  Clay- 
ton, however,  contends  that  Menes  was  not 
the  first  king  of  Egypt,  but  that  he  only  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  empire  from  Thebes  to 
Memphis;  for  Diodorus  expressly  says  that 
Memphis  was  not  built  until  eight  generations 
after  the  building  of  Thebes,  and  that  the  rise 
of  Memphis  was  the  fall  of  Thebes.]  Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  1  and  90 — Diod.  1. 

Menesthei  Portus,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Bafctica,  [opposite  Gades,  near  the  modern 
Puerto  Real.  If  we  follow  Ptolemy  and  Stra- 
bo,  however,  it  will  be  more  to  the  south,  near 
the  castle  of  St.  Luis.] 

Menesteus  or  Menestheus  or  Mnes- 
THEUS,  a  son  of  Pereus,  who  so  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
tlrat  during  the  lon^  abs^nc^  of  Thcseu?,  h%- 
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was  elected  king.  The  lawful  monarch  at 
his  return  home  vras  expelled,  and  Mnesthe- 
U3  established  his  usurpation  by  his  popularity 
and  great  moderation.  As  he  had  been  one 
of  Helen's  suitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war 
at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died 
in  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He  reign- 
ed 23  years,  1205,  and  was  succeeded  by  De- 
mophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  Plut.in  Thes. 

A  son  of  Iphicrates  who   distinguished 

himself  in  the  Athenian  armies.  C.  JVcp.  in 
Tim. 

Meninx,  or  LotophagItis  Insula,  now 
Zerbi,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peopled  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Neritos,aud  thence  called  Kentia.  [It 
•was  rather  called  Neritia  by  Silius  Italicus, 
because  renderedillustrious  by  Ulysses  having 
touched  there  and  erected  an  altar,  vid.  Ne- 
ritos.  Meninx  was  afterwards  called  Gerba, 
whence  comes  the  modern  name.  It  was 
one  of  the  places  where  the  shell-fish  was 
found  whence  purple  was  obtained.]  Plin. 
5,  c.  "i.—Sirab.  \1.—Sil.  li.  3,  v.  318. 

Menippcs,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  Pha;ui- 
cia.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  obtained 
bis  liberty  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  became 
one  of  the  greatest  usurers  at  Thebes.  Fie 
grew  so  desperate  from  the  continual  re- 
proaches and  insults  to  which  he  was  daily 
exposed  on  account  of  his  meanness,  that  he 
destroyed  himself.  He  wrote  13  books  of  sa- 
tires which  have  been  lost.  M.  Varro  com- 
posed satires  in  imitation  of  his  style,  and  call- 
ed them  Menippean.  [The  Menippean  sa- 
tire consisted  of  verse  and  prose  intermixed.] 

A  native  of  Stratonice  who  was  preceptor 

to  Cicero  for  some  time.     Cic.  Br.9\. 

Mennis,  a  town  of  Assyria,  [four  days' 
march  south  of  Arbela.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try abounded  in  bitumen.  Mannert  locates 
it  near  the  modern  Dus-Churmalu,'\  Curt. 
5,e.  1. 

Menceceus,  a  Theban,  father  of  Hippo- 
nome,  Jocasta,  and  Creon. A  young  The- 
ban, son  of  Creon.  He  offered  himself  to 
death,  when  Tiresias,  to  ensure  victory  on  the 
side  of  Thebes  against  the  Argive  forces,  or- 
dered the  Tliebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  des- 
cendants of  those  who  sprang  from  the  dra- 
gon's teeth,  and  he  killed  himself  near  the 
cave  where  the  dragon  of  Mars  had  formerly 
resided.  The  gods  required  this  sacrifice  be- 
cause the  dragon  had  been  killed  by  Cadmus, 
and  no  sooner  was  Creon  dead  than  his  coun- 
trymen obtained  the  victory.  Stat.  Tkeb.  10. 
V.  Q]A.—Eurip.  Phan.—ApoUod.  3,  c  6.— 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  98. — Sophocl.inAntig. 

Mencetes,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Gyas, 
at  the  naval  games  exhibited  by  Jineas  at  the 
anniversary  of  his  father's  death.  He  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Gyas  for  his  inatten- 
tion, and  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  a  rock. 
Virg.Mn.  5,  v.  161,  he. 

Mencetius,  a  son  of  Actor  and  iEgina  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter.  He  left  his  mother 
and  went  to  Opus,  where  he  had  by  Sthe  - 
nele,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Philomela  or 
Polvmela-.  Patraclus.  often  (Tailed  from  him 


Mcnwiiades.  Menoetius  was  one  of  the  Argo' 
nauts.  Apollod.3,Q.  24. — Homer.  Jl.  1,  v. 
ZOl .—Hygin.  fab.  97. 

Menon,  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  [He  commanded  th.e 
left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  was 
taken  along  with  the  other  generals  after  the 
battle  by  Tissaphernes,  but  was  not  put  to 
death  with  them.  Xenophon  states  that  he 
lived  an  entire  year,  after  having  had  some 
personal  punishment  inflicted,  and  then  met 
with  an  end  of  his  existence.  Diodorus  states 
that  he  was  not  punished  with  the  other  ge- 
nerals, because  it  was  thought  that  he  was 
inclined  to  betray  the  Greeks,  and  he  was 
therefore  allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  Mar- 
cellinus,  in  his  life  of  Thucydides,  accuses 
Xenophon  of  calumniating  Menon,  on  account 
of  his  enmity  towards  Plato,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Menon.]     Diod.  14. 

Menophilus,  an  eunuch  to  whom  Mithri- 
dates,  when  conquered  by  Pompey,  intrusted 
the  care  of  his  daughter.  Menophilus  mur- 
dered the  princess  for  fear  of  her  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hz^nds.     Aminian.  16. 

Menta  or  MiivTHE.     vid.  Minthe. 

Mentor,  a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses. 

A  king  of  Sidoiiia  who  revolted  against  Artax- 
erxes Ochus,  and  afterwards  was  restored  to 
favour  by  his  treachery  to  his  allies,  &c.  Di- 
od.   16. An  excellent   artist  in   polishing 

cups  and  engraving  flowers  on  them.  Plin. 
33,  c.  U.—Mart.  9,  ep.  63,  v.  16. 

MENYLLus,a  Macedonian  set  over  the  gar- 
rison which  Antipater  had  stationed  at  Athens. 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  corrupt  the  inno- 
cence of  Phocion.  Plul. 

Mera,  a  dog  of  Icarius,  who  by  his  cries 
showed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  father 
had  been  thrown.  Immediately  after  this 
discovery,  the  daughter  hung  herself  in  des- 
pair, and  the  dog  pined  away,  and  was  made 
a  constellation  in  the  heavens  known  by  the 
name  of  Canis.  Ovid.  Mel.  7,  v.  363.— Hj/- 
gin.  fab.  130. — ^lian.  Hist.  An.  7,  c.  28. 

Mercurii  Promontoriubi,  a  cape  of 
Africa,  near  Clypea.  Liv.  26,  c.  44, 1.  29,  c. 
21.— Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Mercurius,  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks,  [vid.  the  end 
of  this  article.]  There  were  no  less  than 
five  of  this  name  according  to  Cicero  ;  a 
son  of  Coslus  and  Lux  ;  a  son  of  Valena 
and  Coronis ;  a  son  of  the  Nile  ;  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia;  and  another  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Thaut.  Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Proserpine.  To  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia  the  actions  of  all  the  others 
have  been  probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the 
most  famous  and  the  best  known.  Mercury 
was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupi- 
ter in  particular ;  he  was  the  patron  of  tra- 
vellers and  of  shepherds  ;  he  conducted  the 
souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  regions,  and 
not  only  presided  over  orators,  merchants,  de- 
claimers,  but  he  was  also  the  god  of  thieves, 
pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest  persons.  His 
ua,me  h  dierived  a  mercihus,  be'oans^  he  v/n' 
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ihe  god  of  merchandize  among  the  Latins. 
He  was  born,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  in  Arcadia,  on  Motint  Cyllene,  and 
in  his  infancy  he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Seasons.  The  day  that  he  was  born,  or 
more  probably  the  following  day,  he  gave  an 
early  proof  of  his  craftiness  and  dishonesty, 
in  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus  which 
Apollo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof  of  his 
thievish  propensity,  by  taking  also  the  quiver 
and  arrows  of  the  divine  ?hepherd,and  he  in- 
creased his  fame  by  robbing  Neptune  of  hi? 
trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle,  Mars  of  his 
sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of 
many  of  his  mechanical  ins.truments.  These 
specimens  of  his  art  recommemled  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  hirn  as  his 
messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
assembly  of  the  gods.  This  last  office  he  dis- 
charged till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede.  He 
was  represented  with  a  winged  cap,  call- 
ed petasus,  and  with  wings  for  his  feet, 
called  talaria.  He  had  also  a  short  sword, 
called  herpe,  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
With  these  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  what- 
ever part  of  the  universe  he  pleased  with  the 
greatest  celerity,  and  besides  he  was  permit- 
ted to  make  himself  invisible,  and  to  assume 
whatever  shape  he  pleased.  As  messenger  of 
Jupiter  he  was  intrusted  with  all  his  secrets. 
He  was  the  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of 
the  gods,  and  he  was  concerned  in  all  alliances 
and  treaties.  He  was  the  confidant  of  Jupi- 
ter's amours,  and  he  often  was  seot  to  watch 
over  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  Juno.  The 
invention  of  the  lyre  and  its  seven  strings  is  as- 
cribed to  him.  This  he  gave  to  Apollo,  and 
received  in  exchange  the  celebrated  caduceus 
with  which  the  god  of  poetry  used  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  king  Admetus.  \_vid.  Caduceus.]  In 
the  wars  of  the  giants  against  the  gods,  Mer- 
cury showed  himself  brave,  spirited,  and  ac- 
tive. He  delivered  Mars  from  the  long  con- 
finement which  he  suffered  from  the  superior 
power  of  the  Aloides.  He  purified  the  Da- 
naides  of  the  murder  of  their  husbands,  he 
tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infernal  regions, 
he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  he 
sold  Hercules  to  Omphale  the  queen  of  Ly- 
dia,  he  conducted  Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achil- 
les, to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector, 
and  he  carried  the  infant  Bacchus  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had  many  sur- 
names and  epithets.  He  was  called  Cyllenius, 
Caduceator,  Acacetos,  from  Acacus,  an  Ar- 
cadian ;  Acacesius,  Tricephalos,  Triplex, 
Chthonius,  Camillus,  Agoncus,  Delius,  Ar- 
eas, &c.  His  children  were  also  numerous  as 
well  as  his  amours.  He  was  father  of  Auto- 
iycus,  by  Chione  ;  Myrtillus,  by  Cleobula  ; 
Libys,  by  Libya  j  Echion  and  Eurytus,  by 
Antianira  ;  Cephalus,  by  Creosa  ;  Prylis,  by 
Isa;  and  of  Priapus,  according  to  some.  He 
was  also  father  of  Hermaphroditus,  hy  Ve- 
nus ;  of  Eudorus,  by  Polimela  ;  of  Pan,  by 
Dryope,or  Penelope.  His  worship  was  well 
■established,  particularly  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
■and  Italy.  He  was  worshipped  at  Tanagra 
in  Boeotia, under  the  name  of  Crionhoru=,and 
.v»S4 


represented  as  carrying  a  ram  on  his  should- 
ers, because  he  delivered  the  inhabitants 
from  a  pestilence  by  telling  them  to  carry  a 
rum  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their 
city.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  cele- 
brated a  festival  on  the  IStii  of  May,  in  ho- 
nour of  Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  A  pregnant  sow  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  sometimes  a  calf,  and  particularly 
the  tongues  of  animals  were  offered.  After 
the  votaries  had  sprinkled  themselves  with 
water  with  laurel  leaves,  they  offered  pray- 
ers to  the  divinity,  and  entreated  him  to  be 
favourable  to  them,  and  to  forgive  whatever 
artful  measures,  false  oaths  or  falsehoods  they 
had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pursuit  of  gain. 
Somelitnes  Mercury  appears  on  monuments 
with  a  large  cloak  round  his  arm,  or  tied 
under  his  chin.  The  chief  ensigns  of  his 
power  and  offices  are  his  caduceus,  his  petasua, 
and  his  ialnria.  Sometimes  he  is  represented 
sitting  upon  a  cray  fish,  holding  in  one  hand 
his  caduceus,  and  in  the  other  the  claws  of 
the  fish.  At  other  times  he  is  like  a  young 
man  witliout  a  beard,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
purse,  as  being  a  tutelary  god  of  merchants, 
with  a  cock  on  his  wrists  as  an  emblem  of  vi- 
gilance, and  at  his  feet  a  goat,  a  scorpion,  and 
a  fly.  Some  of  his  statues  represented  him 
as  a  youth  facino  erecto.  Sometimes  he  rests 
his  foot  upon  a  tortoise.  In  Egypt  his  statue 
represented  him  with  the  head  of  a  dog, 
whence  he  was  often  confounded  with  Anu- 
bis,  and  received  the  sacrifice  of  a  stork. 
Offerings  of  milk  and  honey  were  made  be- 
cause he  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  whose 
powers  were  sweet  and  persuasive.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  offered  tongues  to  him 
by  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  as  he  was  the 
patron  of  speaking,  of  which  the  tongue  is 
the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues  represent 
him  as  without  arms,  because,  according  to 
some,  the  power  of  speech  can  prevail  over 
every  thing,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
arms.  [It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  the  Mercury  of  the  Latins  was  the 
same  deity  with  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Theutat  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Thot  or 
Thaut  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  some 
have  thought  thst  the  rest  were  derived. 
His  name  Hermes  signified  Interpreter,  or, 
according  to  Proclus,  Messenger;  or,  if  we 
trace  it  to  a  Celtic  original,  it  was  the  same 
with  Armts^  which  signifies  divination,  a 
character  which  belonged  by  way  of  eminence 
to  Mercury,  who  was  distinguished  by  his 
knowledge  and  practice  of  this  art.  Banier 
allows  of  none  but  the  ancient  Mercury,  the 
Thot  or  Thaut  of  the  Egyptians.  Bochart 
traces  the  history  of  Mercury  to  that  of  Ca- 
naan. Both,  he  says,  were  tlie  sons  of  Jupi- 
ter or  Ammon,  who  was  the  same  with  Ham, 
one  taking  his  name  from  Mercatwa,  mer- 
chandize, and  Canaan,  he  says,  had  in  He- 
brew tlie  same  signification.  The  wings  of 
Mercury  he  makes  to  be  the  sails  ofthePhoj- 
nioian  vessels.  He  was  the  god  of  eloquence 
and  the  inventor  of  letters,  because  the  Phoe- 
nicians  brought  the  use   of  them    from  the 
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west.  Others  make  iVlercury  the  same  with 
IMoses,  and  compare  his  caduceus  with  the 
miraculous  rod  of  that  legislator.  We  have 
already  given  an  explanation  of  the  office 
and  character  of  Mercury  in  the  remarks 
nnder  the  article  Jupiter.  According  to 
Schaaff,  however,  his  Phosnician  name  vras 
Casmilus,  and  his  caduceus  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  a  branch  of  a  tree  twmed 
around  with  green  leaves,  and  adorned  with 
a  knot  skilfully  tied,  the  symbol  of  trade. 
The  knot  and  leaves  were  subsequently 
changed  to  wings  and  serpents.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  the  Hermse  were  ori- 
ginally nothing  more  than  boundary  stones 
consecrated  in  the  Phoenician  factories.  These 
the  Greeks  afterwards  erected  in  different 
places,  especially  in  the  gymnasia,  and  in 
process  of  time  these  rude  and  shapeless 
slopes  were  modelled  after  the  young  and 
athletic  antagonists  of  the  palaestra  ;  the  pe- 
tasus  also  being  in  imitation  of  the  broad 
hat  which  they  wore  previous  to  engaging 
and  while  on  their  way  to  the  places  of 
exercise.]  Homer.  Orf.  1,  &c.  //.  ],Sic. — 
Hymn,  in  Merc. — Lucian.  in  Mart. — Dial. — 
Ovid  Fast.  5,  v.  66?.  Met.  1,  4.  11,  14.— 
Martial,  9,  ep.  35. — Stat.  Theb.  4. — Paics.  1, 
7,  S  and  9. — Orpheus. — Plut.  in  Kum.  —Var- 
TO  de  L.  L.  6.— Plut.  in  Phced.—Liv.  36.— 
Firg.  G.  1.  ^n.  1,  v.  48.—Diod.  4  and  5.— 
.ipollod.'l,  2  and  3. — Apollon.Arg.  1. — Ho- 
rat.  1,  od.  \Q.—Hygin.  fab.  P.  A.  2.--Tsets. 
in  Lye.  219. — Cic.  de  JVat.  D. — Lactaniius. 
— Philostr.   I.— Icon.   c.   Tl—Mantl. — Ma- 

crob.  1,  Sat.  c.  19. Trismegistus,  a  priest 

and  philosopher  of  Egypt,  who  taught  his 
countrymen  how  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and 
measure  their  lands,  and  understand  hiero- 
glyphics. He  lived  in  the  age  of  Osiris,  and 
wrote  40  books  on  theology,  medicine,  and 
geography,  from  which  Sanchoniathon,  the 
Phoenician  historian,  has  taken  his  Theogo- 
nia.  Diod.  1  and  5. — Plut.  de  hid.  &  Os. — 
Cic.3,deJ^at.  D. 

Meretrix,  a  name  under  which  Venus 
was  worshipped  at  Abyd:)S  and  at  Samos,  be- 
cause both  those  places  had  been  hencfited 
by  the  intrigues  or  the  influence  of  courte- 
zans-   Athen.  13. 

Meriones,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeneus 
king  of  Crete  during  the  Trojan  war,  son 
of  Molus  a  Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis. 
He  signalized  himself  before  Troy,  and 
fought  with  Deiphobus,  the  son  of  Priam, 
■whom  he  wounded.  He  was  greatly  admir- 
ed by  the  Cretans,  who  even  paid  him  divine 
honours  after  death.  Horat.  1,  od.  6,  v.  15- 
— Homer.  II.  2,  kc.—Dictys.  Crel.  1,  &c. 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  1. 

MermnadjE,  a  race  of  kings  in  Lydia,  of 
whom  Gyges  was  the  first.  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia. 
They  were  descendants  of  the  Heraclidae, 
and  probably  received  the  name  of  the 
Mermnadae  from  Mermnas,  one  of  their  own 
family.  They  were  descended  from  Lemuos, 
or,  according  to  others,  fr'^m   Agelaus  the 


son  of  Omphale  by  Hercules.     Herodot.  1,  c. 
7  and  14. 

Merge,  [according  to  the  ancient  writers, 
an  island  of  Ethiopia.  IModern  geographers 
have  generally  made  the  ancient  Meroe  co- 
incide  with  a  region  nearly  insulated  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Astapus  and 
Astaboras,  and  which  would  be  an  island  if 
these  two  last  mentioned  streams  communi- 
cated above  towards  their  sources.  Malte- 
Brun  makes  Meroe  the  same  with  the  mo- 
dern kingdom  of  Sennaar  :  but  a  very  re- 
cent French  traveller,  M.  Caillous,  seems  to 
have  set  the  question  at  rest.  He  found  the 
Nile  bending  outwards  in  a  part  of  its  course, 
and,  after  making  a  wide  circuit,  returning 
to  almost  the  very  spot  where  the  bend  com- 
menced. It  thus  encloses  a  very  large  pe- 
ninsula, to  travel  around  which  is  a  journey 
of  many  weeks,  while  at  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula,  the  distance  across  is  one  day's 
travel.  The  land  thus  enclosed  is  called  Mer- 
we,  and  presents  numerous  traces  of  ancient 
civilization.  It  appears  to  have  been  inha- 
bited by  a  people  equally  as  far  advanced  iu 
refinement  as  the  Egyptians,  and  whose  style 
of  architecture  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  latter.  This  becomes  all  ex- 
tremely interesting  when  we  call  to  mind 
what  is  stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  that 
Meroe  was  the  cradle  of  the  religious  and 
politicalinstitutions  of  Egypt.]  Slrab.  17. — 
Herodot.  2,  c  31  .—Plin.  2,  c.  112.— Mela, 
\.—Lucan.  4,  v.  333, 1.  10,  v.l63  and  303. 

Merope,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  mar- 
ried Sisyphus  son  of  jEohis,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after 
death,  (vid.  Pleiades.)  It  is  said,  that  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of 
Merope  appears  more  dim  and  obscure  than 
the  rest,  because  she,  as  the  poets  ob- 
serve, married  a  mortal,  while  her  sisters 

arried  some  of  the  gods,  or  their  descend- 
ants. Ovid. Fast  4,v.\'l5.—Diod.4 — Hygtn. 

fab.  192. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. A  daughter  of 

Cypselus  who  married  Cresphontes  king  of 
Messenia,  by  whom  she  had  three  children. 
Her  husband  and  two  of  her  children  were 
murdered  by  Polyphonies.  The  murderer 
obliged  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  would 
have  been  forced  to  comply  had  not  Epytus 
or  Telephonies,  her  3d  son,  revenged  his  fa- 
ther's death  by  assassinating  Polyphontes. 
Apollod  2,  c.  6.—Pum.  4,  c.  3. 

Merops,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oce&nides.  He 
was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among 
the  constellations.  Ovid.  Met.  I,  v.  763. — 
Apollod.  :•,.-— Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  16. A  ce- 
lebrated soothsayer  of  Percote  in  Troas,  who 
foretold  the  death  of  his  sons  Adrastus  and 
Amphius,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Trojaa 
war.  They  slighted  their  father's  advice  and 
were  killed  by  Diomedes.     Homer.  II.  2. 

Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Ju- 
piter. [It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nysa,  and  to  have  been  named 
from  the  circumstance  of  Bacchus's  being  en- 
closed in  the  thigh  (ftsgoc)  of  Jupiter,  vid. 
48.^ 
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Nysa.]     Mela,  2,  c.  l.~Plin.  8,  c.  13.— Cur<. 

8,  c.  \0.—Diod.  I. 

Mesabates,  an  eunuch  in  Persia,  flayed 
alive  by  order  of  Parysatis,  because  he  had 
cut  off  the  head  and  rig-ht  hand  of  Cyrus. 
Plut.  in  Arlax. 

Mesabius,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia  hanging 
over  the  Euripus.     Pans.  9,  c.  22. 

Mesapia,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

MesembrIa,  a  maritime  city  of  Thrace, 
[east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nessus.  It  is  now 
Jtfwera.]     Hence    Mesmibriacus       Ovid.    1, 

Trist.  6,  V.  37. Another  at  the   mouth  of 

the  Lissus. 

MESSiiNE,  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  where 
Apamea  was  built,  now  Disel-  [D'Anville 
makes  mention  of  another  Messene  enclosed 
between  the  canal  of  Basra,  and  the  Pasiti- 
gris,  and  which  is  called  in  the  oriental  wri- 
ters Perat-Miscan,  or  "  the  Messene  of  the 
Euphrates,"'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Messene 
of  the  Tigris.  The  term  Messene  is  a  Greek 
one,  and  refers  to  land  enclosed  bttween  two 
streams.]     Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Mesomedes,  a  lyric  poet  in  the  age  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus. 

Mesopotamia,  [an  extensive  province  of 
Asia,  the  Greek  name  of  which  denotes  "  be 
tween  the  rivers,"  (from  iweercc  and  s-otSiMqc.) 
It  was  situate  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  In  Scripture  this  country  is  called 
Aram,  and  Arameea  ;  but  a?  A.  am  also  signi- 
fies Syria,  it  is  denominated  Aram  iVahar^Aim, 
or  the  Syria  of  the  rivers.  It  was  first  peopled 
by  Aram,  the  father  of  the  Syrians.  This  pro- ! 
rince,  which  inclines  from  the  south-east  toi 
the  north-west,  commenced  at  Int.  33"  -0'  N. 
and  terminated  near  N.  lat.37°30'.  Towards 
the  south  it  extended  as  far  as  the  bend  form- 
ed by  the  Euphrates  at.  Cuuasa,  and  to  thej 
■wall  of  Semiramis  which  separated  it  from 
Messene.  Towards  the  north  it  was  bounded! 
by  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  modern 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  quarter  is  of 
the  same  import  with  the  ancient  appellation. 
They  call  it  "  isle,"  or,  in  their  language, 
Al-Dgezera.  The  north-western  part  of  Me- 
sopotamia was  called  Osroene,from  Osroes,  a 
prince  who  wrested  from  the  Seleucida;  a 
principality  here  about  120  B.  C.  The  lower 
part  of  Mesopotamia  is  now  Irak  jJrabi,  (he 
upper  Diar-Bekr.  Mesopotamia,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  fertile  in  vines,  and  produced 
good  wines.  This  country  is  celebrated  in 
Scripture  as  being  the  first  dwelling  of  men 
after  the  deluge.]  Slrab.  2. — Mela,  1,  c.  11. 
—Cic.de  Nat.  D.3,c.  52. 

Messala,  a  name  of  Valerius  Corvinus, 
from  his  having  conquered  Messana  in  Sicily. 
This  family  was  very  ancient ;  the  most  cele- 
brated was  a  friend  of  Brutus,  who  seize^!  the 
camp  of  Augustus  at  Philippi.  He  was  after- 
Wards  reconciled  to  Augustus,  and  died  A.  D. 

9,  in  his    77th  year.     Plul- A  tribune    in 

one  of  the  Roman  legions  durmg  the  civil  war 
between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  of  which  he 
wrote  an  historical  account  mentioned  by  Ta- 
citus.   Oral.  14. A  painter  at  Rome,  who 

flourished  B.  C.    235 A   writer    whose 
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book,  de  Augustiprogenie,  was  edited  12ma 
L.  Bat.  1648. 

MessalIna  Valeria,  a  daughter  of  Mes- 
sala Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor 
Claudius,  and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruel- 
ties and  incontinence.  Her  husband's  palace 
was  not  the  onlyseatofher  lasciviousness,  but 
she  prostituted  herself  in  the  public  streets, 
and  few  men  there  were  at  Rome  who  could 
not  boast  of  having  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the 
impure  Messalina.  Her  extravagancies  at 
last  irritated  her  husband  :  he  commanded 
her  to  appear  before  him  to  answer  to  all  the 
accusations  which  were  brought  against  her, 
upon  which  she  attempted  to  destroy  herself, 
and  when  her  courage  failed,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, who  had  been  sent  to  her,  dispatched 
her  with  his  sword,  A.  D.  48.  Tacit.  Ann. 
11,  c.  37.— 5uei.  in  Claud. — Dio. Ano- 
ther, called  also'Statilia.  She  was  descended 
of  a  consular  family,  and  married  the  consul 
Atticus  Vistinus  whom  Nero  murdered.  She 
received  with  great  marks  of  tenderness  her 
husband's  murderer,  and  married  him.  She 
had  married  four  husbands  before  she  came 
to  the  imperial  throne  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Nero  she  retired  to  literary  pursuits  and 
peaceful  occupations.  Otho  courted  her, 
and  Would  have  married  her  had  he  not  de- 
stroyed himself.  In  his  last  moments  he 
wrote  her  a  very  pathetic  and  consolatorv 
letter,  Sic.     Tacit.  Ann. 

MessalJnus  M.  Valer,  a  Roman  ofi!icer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his 
attempts  to  persuade  the  Romans  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  suffering  women  to  accompany  the 
camps  on  their  different  expeditions.  Tacit. 
Ann.  3. 

Messana,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town 
of  Sicily  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy 
from  Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle, 
and  was  founded  1600  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  [It  was  called  Zancle  from  the  re- 
semblance which  its  harbour  bore  to  a  hook 
or  scythe,  (<f«3"^«.)]  The  inhabitants,  being 
continually  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
people  of  Cuma,  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  re- 
pelled the  enemy.  After  this  victorious  cam- 
paign, the  Messenians  entered  Zancle,  and 
lived  in  such  intimacy  with  the  inhabitants 
that  they  changed  their  name,  and  assumed 
thrit  of  the  Messenians,  and  called  their  city 
Messana.  Another  account  says,  that  Anax- 
ilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  made  war  against 
the  Zancleans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  after  he 
had  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the 
conquered  '.-ity  Me.ssana  in  compliment  to  his 
allies,  about  494  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  After  this  revolution  atZaocle,the  Ma- 
mertini  took  possession  of  it  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  neighbouring  country,  [vid. 
Mamertini.]  It  af'erwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
chief  of  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  The  in- 
habitants were  flailed  Messenii.  MessanicrTsfes'. 
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and  Mamertini.  The  straits  of  Messana  have 
always  been  looked  upon  as  very  dangerous, 
especially  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  the  irregular 
and  vielent  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  sea. 
Slrab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  I.—Paus.  4,  c.  23.— 
Diod.  A.—  Thucyd.  1,  Sie.—Herodot.6,  c.  23, 
].  7,  c.  28. 

Messapia,  [called  also  Japygia,  a  country 
of  Italy  in  Magna  Graecia,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  heel.  Its  principal  towns  were 
Brundusium,  Rudiae,  Lupiae,  Hydruntum, 
Callipolis,  and  Tarentum.  This  country, 
though  scantily  watered,  was  covered  with 
trees  and  pastures.  It  was  occupied  by  two 
nations,  the  Calabri  on  the  north  east,  aud 
the  Salentiui  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
heel.]  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  5l3.—  Firg.  JEn.  7, 
V.  691,1.  8,  v.  6, 1.9,  v.  27. 

Messene,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  kingof 
Argos,  who  married  Polycaon,  son  of  Lelex 
kingof  Laconia.  She  encouraged  het  hus 
band  to  levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, which,  nfter  it  had  been  conquer- 
ed, received  her  name.  She  received  divine 
honours  after  her  death,  and  had  a  magnificent 
temple  at  Ithome,  where  her  statue  was  made 
half  of  gold  and  half  of  Parian  marble.  Paus. 
4,  0.  1  and  13. 

Messkne  or  MESSiiNA,  now  Maura  Ma- 
ira,  a  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  Messenia.  The  inhabit- 
ants rendered  themselves  famous  for  the  war 
which  they  carried  on  against  the  Spartans, 
and  which  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Mrsstnmn  war-  The  first  Messenian  war 
arose  from  the  following  circumstances  ;  The 
Messeuians  ofi'ered  violence  to  some  Spartan 
women  who  had  assembled  to  ofler  sacrifices 
in  a  temple  which  was  common  to  both  na- 
tions, and  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  their 
respective  territories,  and  besides  they  killed 
Teleclus,  the  Spartan  king,  who  attempted 
to  defend  the  innocence  of  the  females.  This 
account,  according  to  the  Spartan  traditions, 
is  contradicted  by  the  Messenian-,  who  ob- 
serve that  Teleclus  with  a  chosen  body  of 
Spartans  assembled  at4.he  temple  before  men- 
tioned, disguised  in  women's  clothes,  and  all 
secretly  armed  with  daggers.  This  hostile 
preparation  was  to  surprisesome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  ;  and,  in  a  quarrel  which 
soon  after  arose,  Teleclus  and  his  associates 
were  all  killed.  These  quarrels  were  the  cause 
of  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  began  B.  C. 
743  years.  It  was  carried  on  with  vigour  a.d 
spirit  on  both  sides,  and  after  many  obstinate 
and  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  and  con- 
tinued for  19  years,  it  was  at  last  finished  by 
the  taking  of  Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  a  place 
which  had  stood  a  siege  of  ten  years>  and  been 
defended  with  all  the  power  of  the  Messenians. 
The  insults  to  which  the  conquered  Mes- 
senians were  continually  exposed  at  last  ex- 
cited their  resentment,  and  they  resolved  to 
shake  off  the  yoke.  They  suddenly  revolted, 
and  the  second  Messenian  war  was  begun  685 
B.  C.  and  continued  14  years.     The  Messe 


nians  at  first  gained  some  advantage,  but  a  fa- 
tal battle  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  so  total- 
ly disheartened  them  that  they  fled  to  Ira, 
where  they  resolved  to  maintain  an  obstinate 
siege  against  their  victorious  pursuers.  The 
Spartans  were  assisted  by  the  Samians  in  be- 
sieging Ira,  and  the  Messenians  were  at  last 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  superior  power  of 
their  adversaries.  The  taking  of  Ira  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  a  siege  of  1 1  years,  put 
an  end  to  the  second  Messenian  war.  Peace 
was  re-established  for  some  time  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  after  the  expiration  of  200  years, 
the  Messenians  attempted  a  third  time  to  free 
themselvf's  from  the  power   of  Lacedaemon, 

B.  C.  So.  At  that  time  the  Helots  had  re- 
volted from  the  Spartans,  and  the  Messe- 
nians, by  joining  their  forces  to  these  wretched 
slaves, looked  upon  their  respective  calamities 

common,  and  thought  themselves  closely 
interested  in  each  other's  welfare.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  assisted  by  the  Athenians, 
but  th-ey  soon  grew  jealous  of  one  another's 
power,  and  their  political  connection  ended 
in  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  and  at  last  in 
open  war.  Ithome  was  the  place  in  which  the 
Messenians  had  a  second  time  gathered  all 
their  forces,  and  though  tpn  years  had  alrea- 
dy elapsed,  both  parties  seemed  equally  con- 
fident of  viclory.  The  Spartans  were  afraid 
of  storming  Ithome,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
had  threatened  them  with  the  greatest  cala- 
mities if  they  offered  any  violence  to  a  place 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Apollo. 
The  Messenians,  however,  were  soon  obliged 
tos'bmitto  their  victorious  adversaries,  B. 

C.  453,  and  they  consented  to  leave  their  na- 
tive country,  and  totally  to  depart  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  solemnly  promising  that  if  they 
ever  returned  into  Messenia,  they  would  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Mes- 
senians upon  this,  miserably  exiled,  applied  to 
the  Athenians  for  protection,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  inhabit  Naupactus,  whence  some  of 
them  were  afterwards  removed  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  territories  in  Messenia, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  third 
Messenian  war  was  productive  of  great  revo- 
lutions in  Greece,  and  though  almost  a  pri- 
vate quarrel,  it  soon  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  the  neighbouring  states,  and  kindled  the 
flames  of  dissention  every  where.  Every 
state  took  up  arms  as  if  in  its  own  defence,  or 
to  prevent  additional  power  and  dominion  to 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  its  rivals.  The  des- 
cendants of  the  Messenians  at  last  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  B  •  C.  370,  after  a  long  banish- 
ment of  300  years.  Paus.  Mess.  &c. — Justin. 
3,  c.  4,  kc.—Strab.  6,  &c.—  Thuci/d.  1,  &c. 
— Diod.  ll,Szc.~Plut.  in Cym.  &c.  —Polycen. 
3.—Polyb.  4.  fee. 

Messenia,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  si- 
tuate between  Laconin,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the 
sea.     Its  chief  city  is  Messena.   vid.  Messene. 
Mesula,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

Metabus,  a  tyrant   of  the  Privcrnates. 
He  was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  conse- 
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crated  to  the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had 
been  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  his  sub- 
jects.    Firg.  .En.  11,  v.  540. 

Metagitnia,  a  festival  iu  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Melite, 
■who  migrated  to  Attica.  It  receives  its  name 
from  its  being  observed  iu  the  month  called 
Metagitnion. 

Metapontcm,  a  townof  Lucania  in  Italy, 
founded  about  1269  years  B.  C.  by  Metabiis, 
the  father  of  Camilla,  or  Epeus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Nestor.  Pythagoras  retired 
there  for  some  time,  and  perished  in  a  sedi- 
tion. Annibal  made  it  his  head-quarters  when 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  its  attachment  to 
Carthage  was  afterwards  severely  punished 
by  the  Roman  conquerors,  who  destroyed  its 
liberties  and  independence.  A  few  broken 
pillars  of  marble  are  now  the  only  vestiges  of 
Metapontum.  Strab.  5. — Mda,  2,  c.  4. — Jus- 
tin.  12,  c.  2.—Liv.  1,  8,  25,  27,  &c. 

Metaurus,  [a  river  of  Umbria,  now  the 
Metro,  falling  into  the  sea  below  Pisaurum. 
It  is  celebrated  foi  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  the 
brother  of  Annibal,  by  the  consuls  Livius  Sa- 
linator  and  Claudius  Nero,  B.  C.  207.  It  rises 
in  the  Umbrian  Appenines.]  Horat.  4,  od. 
4,  v.  38. — Mela,  2,  c.  A.—Lucan.  2,  v.  495. 

Metelli.  the  surname  of  the  family  of 
the  Caecilii  at  Rome,  the  most  known  of  whom 
were — Q.  Csecilius,  who  rendered  himself  il- 
lustrious by  his  successes  against  Jugurtha, 
the  Numidian  king,  from  which  he  was  sur- 
named  J^umidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedi- 
tion, the  celebrated  Marius  as  his  lieutenant, 
and  he  had  soon  cause  lo  repent  of  the  confi- 
dence he  had  placed  in  him.  Marius  raised 
himself  lo  power  by  defaming  the  character 
of  his  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  and  accused  of  extortion  and  ill  ma- 
nagement. Marius  was  appointed  successor  to 
finish  the  Numidian  war,  and  Metellus  was  ac- 
quitttd  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  ob 
served  that  the  probity  of  his  %vhole  life  and 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits  were  greater 
proofs  of  his  innocence  than  the  most  power- 
ful arguments.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  48. — Sal- 
lust,  de  bell.  Jug. L.  Caecilius,  anolher,\vlio 

saved  from  the  flames  the  palladium,  when 
A'esta's  temple  was  on  fire.  He  was  then 
high-priest.  He  lost  his  sight  and  one  of  his 
arms  in  doing  it.  and  the  senate,  to  reward 
his  zeal  and  piety,  permitted  him  always  to 
be  drawn  to  the  senate-house  in  a  cha- 
riot, an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  before 
enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
led  in  his  triumph  16  generals,  and  120  ele- 
phants taken  from  the  enemy  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  dictatorship,  and  the  office  of 

master  of  horse,  &c. Q.  Cecilius  Celer, 

another  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  spi- 
rited exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married 
Clodia  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  di=graced 
him  by  her  incontinence  and  lasciviousness. 
He  died  57  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
greatly  lamented  by  Cicero,  who  shed  tears 
at  the  loss  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  valu- 


able  friends.     Cic.  de  Ccel. L.  Caecilius,  a 

tribune  m  the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey.  He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and 
opposed  Cffisar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a 
victorious  army.  He  refused  to  open  the  gates 
of  .Saturn's  temple,  in  which  were  deposited 
great  treasures,  upon  which  they  were  broke 
open  by  Caesar,  and   Metellus   retired,  when 

threatened   with  death. Q.  CiEcilius,  the 

2;randsonof  the  high-priest  who  saved  the  pal- 
ladium from  the  flames,  was  a  warlike  ge- 
neral, who,  from  his  conquest  of  Macedo- 
nia, was  surnamed  Macedonicus.  He  had  six 
sons,  of  which  four  are  particularly  mentioned 

by  Plutarch. Q.  Caecilius,  surnamed  UaZea- 

ncus,  from  his  conquest  of  the  Baleares. 

L.  Caecilius,  surnamed  Diadematus,  but  sup- 
posed the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with 
the  surname  of  Dalmalicus,  from  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Dalmatians  during  his  con- 
sulship with  Mutius  Scaevola. CaiusCa- 

cilius,  surnamed  Caprarius,  who  was  consul 

with  Carbo,  A.   U.   C.   641. The  fourth 

was  Marcus,  and  of  these  four  brothers  it  is 
remarkable  that  two  of  them  triumphed  in 
one  day,  but  over  what  nations  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Eutrop.  4. Nepos,  a  consul,  &c. 

Another,  who  accused  C.  Curio,  his  fa- 
ther's detractor,  and  who  also  vented  his  re- 
sentment against  Cicero  when  going  to  ba- 
nishment.  Another,  who,  as  tribune,  op- 

{losed  the  ambition  of  Julius   Caesar. A 

general  of  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Si- 
cilians and  Carthaginians.  Before  he  marched 
he  oifered  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods,  except 
Vesta,  for  which  neglect  the  goddess  was  so 
incensed,  that  she  demanded  the  blood  of  his 
daughter  Metella.  When  Metella  was  going 
lo  be  immolated,  the  goddess  placed  a  heifer 
in  her  place,  and  carried  her  to  a  temple  at 
Lanuvium,  of  which  she  became  the  priestess. 

Lucius  Cajcilius,  or   Quintus,  surnamed 

Crelicus,  from  his  conquest  in  Crete,  B.  C.  66, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Metellus 
Macedonicus. Cimber,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators againit  J.  Caesar.  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  signal  to  attack  and  murder  the  dic- 

laior  in  the  senate-house. Pius,  a  general 

111  Spain  against  Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he 
set  a  price  of  100  talents  and  20,000  acres  of 
land.  He  distinguished  himself  also  in  the 
Marsian  war,  and  was  high-priest.  He  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Pius  from  the  sorrows  he 
showed  during  the  banishment  of  his  father 
Metellus  Numidicus,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
recalled.     Palerc.  2,  c.  5. — Sallust.  Jug.  44. 

A  consul  who  commanded  in  Africa,  &c. 

Fal.  Max.—Plin. — Plut. — Liv.—Paterc.  2. 
—Flor.  3,  c.li.—Paus.  7,  c.  8  and  13.— Cic. 
in  Tusc  &c. — Jui'.  3,  v.  138. — Appian.  Civ. 
— Casar.  bell.  Civ. — Sallust.  in  Jug. 

Methodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  main- 
tained a  controversy  against  Porphyry.    The 

best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1657.] 

[Another,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  in- 
roduced  the  superstition  of  image-worship 
nto  the  Greek  church.] 

Methone,   [a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the 
western  coast  below  Bylos.    It  is  now  Modon. 
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-[Another  in  Macedonia  above  Pydna,  now  1 1  foresaw  the  calamities  that  attended  that  eii.- 


Lenterochori,  It  was  memorable  in  the  con 
tentions  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 
and  the  scene  of  his  first  victory  over  them 
In  the  siege  of  this  city  Philip  lost  his  right 
eye.     vid.  Aster.]     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  71. 

Methvmjva,  (now  Porto  Pelero),  a  town 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name'  from  a  daughter  of  Macareus.  It  is 
the  second  city  of  the  island  in  greatness,  po- 
pulation, and  opulence,  and  its  territory  is 
fruitful,  and  the  wines  it  produces,  excellent. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Arion.  When  the 
whole  island  of  Lesbos  revolted  from  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  Methymna  alone  re- 
mained firm  to  its  ancient  allies.  Diod.  5, 
Thuci/d.  3.-~Horat.2,  sat.  8,  v.  50.— F'irg.  G. 
•S,  V.  90. 

Metilia  Lex,  enacted  A.  U.  C.  516,  [that 
IVIinucius,  master  of  the  horse,  should  be  equal 
in  command  with  Fabius  the  dictator.] 

Metis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  was 
Jupiter's  first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  great 
prudence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the 
gods.  [But  vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Ju- 
piter.] Jupiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should 
bring  forth  into  the  world  a  child  wiser 
and  greater  than  himself,  devoured  her 
in  the  first  'month  of  her  pregnancy.  Some 
time  after  this  adventure  the  god  had  his  head 
opened,  from  which  issued  Minerva  armed 
from  head  to  foot.  According  to  Apollodorus, 
1,  c.  2,  Metis  gave  a  potion  to  Saturn,  and 
obliged  him  to  throw  up  the  children  he  had 
devoured.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  890. — Apollod. 
1,  c.  3. — Hygin. 

Metixts  Curtius,  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 
stolen  virgins. Sufi'etius,  a  dictator  of  Al- 
ba, in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  He 
fought  against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally 
to  settle  their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single 
combat  betwen  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The 
Albans  were  conquered,  and  Melius  promised 
to  assist  the  Romans  against  their  enemies. 
In  a  battle  against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates 
Metius  showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the 
Romans  at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event 
of  the  battle,  and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side 
proved  victorious.  The  Romans  obtained  the 
victory,  and  Tullus  ordered  Metius  to  be  tied 
between  two  chariots,  which  were  drawn  by 
four  horses  two  diflferent  ways,  and  his  limbs 
were  torn  away  from  his  body,  about  G69 
years  before  the  Christian  era.     Liv.  1,  c.  23, 

&c.—Flor.  l,c.3.—Firg.  ^n.  8,  v.  642. 

.\  critic.  i!irf.  Tarpa Carus,  a  celebrat- 
ed informer  under  Domitian,  who  enriched 
liimsslf-  with  the  plunder  of  those  who  were 
sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  suspicion. 

Met(ecia,  festivals  instituted  by  Theseus 
in  commemoration  of  the  people  of  Attica 
having  removed  to  Athens. 

Meton,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician 
of  Athens.     His  father's  name  wasPausanias. 
He  refused  to  go  to  Sicily  with  his  country- 
men, and  pretended  to  be  iasane,  because  he 
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pedition.  In  a  book  called  Enneadecaterides, 
or  the  cycle  of  19  years,  he  endeavoured  to 
adjust  the  course  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon, 
and  supported  that  the  solar  and  lunar  years 
could  regularly  begin  from  the  same  point  in 
the  heavens.  [This  is  called  the  Metonic  pe- 
riod or  cycle.  It  is  also  called  the  golden 
number,  from  its  great  use  in  the  calendar.] 
He  flourished  B.  C.  432.  Fitruv.  l.—Plut. 
in  JVicia. 

Metra,  a  daughter  of  Eresichthon,  a  Thes- 
salian  prince,  beloved  by  Neptune.  When  her 
father  had  spent  all  his  fortune  to  gratify  the 
canine  hunger  under  which  he  laboured,  she 
prostituted  herself  to  her  neighbours,  and  re- 
ceived for  reward  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  she  presented  to  Eresichthon.  Some 
say  that  she  had  received  from  Neptune  the 
power  of  changing  herself  into  whatever  ani- 
mal she  pleased,  and  that  her  father  sold  her 
continually  to  gratify  his  hunger,  and  that 
she  instantly  assumed  a  different  shape,  and 
became  again  his  property.  Ovid.  Mtt.  8, 
fab.  21. 

Metrobius,  a  player  greatly  favoured  by 
Sylla.     Plut. 

IVl  etrocles,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  the  care  of  tlie  education  of  Cleombrotus 
and  Cleomenes.  He  suffocated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.     Diog. 

Metrodorus,  [an  intimate  friend  of  Epi- 
curus. He  first  attached  himself  to  that  phi- 
losopher at  Lampsacus,  and  continued  with 
him  till  his  death.  He  maintained  the  cause 
of  his  friend  and  master  with  great  intrepidi- 
ty, both  by  his  discourses  and  his  writings, 
against  the  Sophists  and  Dialectics,  and  con- 
sequently partook  largely  of  the  obloquy 
which  fell  upon  his  sect.  Plutarch  charges 
him  with  having  reprobated  the  folly  of  his 
brother  Timocrates,  in  aspiring  to  the  honours 
of  wisdom,  whilst  nothing  was  of  any  value 
but  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  the 
animal  appetites.  But  it  is  probable  that  this 
calumny  originated  with  Timocrates  himself, 
who,  from  a  personal  quarrel  with  Melrodo- 
rus,  deserted  the  sect,  and  therefore  can  de-- 

serve  little  credit.] Another,  a  physician 

ofChios,  B.  C.  444.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Democritus,  and  had  Hippocrates  among  his 
pupils.  His  compositions  on  medicine,  &c. 
are  lost.  He  supported  that  the  world  was 
eternal  and  infinite,  and  denied  the  existerjcg. 
of  motion.  Diog. A  painter  and  philoso- 
pher of  Stratonice,  B.  C.  171.  He  was  sent 
to  Paulus  ^milius,  who,  after  the  conquest  of 
Perseus,  demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  philo- 
opher  and  a  painter,  the  former  to  instruct 
his  children,  and  the  latter  to  make  a  paint- 
ing of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus  was  sent,  as 
in  him  alone  were  united  the  philosopher  and 
the  painter.  Plin.  35,  c.  1 1 —  Cic.  5,  de  Finib. 

1.  de  Oral.  4.  Jlcad. — Diog.  tn  Epic. A 

friend  of  Mithridates,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  learning,  moderation,  huma- 
nity, and  justice.  He  was  put  to  death  bv 
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his  royal  master  for  his  infidelity,  B.  C.  72. 
Strab. — Plul. Another,  of  a  very  reten- 
tive memory. 

Metulum,  a  town  of  Liburnia,  in  besieging 
of  which  Augustus  was  wounded.    Diog.  49. 

Mevania,  now  Bevagna,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  on  the  Clitumuus,  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Propertius.  Lucan.  1,  v.  473. — Proper t. 
4,  el.  l,v.  124. 

Mezentics,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
when  .S^neas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  cruelties,  and  put  his  subjects 
to  death  by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied 
a  man  to  a  dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and 
suffered  him  to  die  in  that  condition.  He  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  fled  to  Turnus, 
who  employed  him  in  his  war  against  the 
Trojans.  He  was  killed  by  ^neas,  with  his 
son  Lausus.  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  15. — Justin. 
43,  c.  \.—Liv.  1,  c.  ±—Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  648, 
1.  8,  v.  482.— OMrf.  Fast.  4,  v.  881. 

MiciPSA,  a  king  of  Nurnidia,  son  of  Masi- 
nissa,  who,  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  his 
kingdom  between  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hi- 
empsal,  and  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  Jugurtha 
abused  his  uncle's  favours  by  murdering  his 
two  sons.  Sallust.  de  Jug. — Flor.  3,  c.  1. — 
Plut.  in  Gr. 

Midas,  a  king  of  Phrygia.  [vid.  the  end  of 
this  article.]  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  he  found  a  large 
treasure  to  which  he  owed  his  -greatness  and 
opulence.  The  hospitality  he  showed  to  Si- 
lenus,  the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  some  peasants,  was 
liberally  rewarded  ;  and  Midas,  when  he 
conducted  the  old  man  back  to  the  god,  was 
permitted  to  choose  whatever  recompense  he 
pleased.  He  had  the  imprudence  and  the 
avarice  to  demand  of  the  god  that  whatever 
he  touched  might  be  turned  into  gold.  His 
prayer  was  granted,  but  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  his  injudicious  choice  ;  and  when 
the  very  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  in  his  mouth,  be  begged  Bac- 
chus to  take  away  a  present  which  must 
prove  so  fatal  to  the  receiver.  He  was  or- 
dered to  wash  himself  in  the  river  Pactolus, 
whose  sands  were  turned  into  gold  by  the 
touch  of  Midas.  Some  time  after  this  ad- 
venture, Midas  had  the  imprudence  to  sup- 
port that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apollo  in  sing- 
ing and  in  playing  upon  the  flute,  for  which 
rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed  his 
ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  igno- 
rance and  stupidity.  This  Midas  attempted 
to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
but  one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his 
ears,  and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
afraid  to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's 
resentment,  he  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  after  he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place 
as  before,  as  if  he  had  buried  his  words  in 
the  ground.  On  that  place,  as  the  poets  men- 
tion, grew  a  number  of  reeds,  which,  when 
agitated  by  the  wmd,  uttered  the  same  sound 
that  had  been  buried  beneath,  and  published 
to  the  world  that  Midas  had  the  ears  of  an 
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ass.  Some  explain  the  fable  of  the  ears  of  Mi- 
das by  the  supposition  that  he  kept  a  num- 
ber of  informers  and  spies,  who  were  conti- 
nually employed  in  gathering  every  seditious 
word  that  might  drop  from  the  mouths  of  his 
subjects.  Midas,  according  to  Strabo,  died  of 
drinking  bull's  hot  blood.  Th^s  he  did,  as 
Plutarch  mentions,  to  free  himself  from  the 
numerous  ill  dreams  which  continually  tor- 
mented him.  Midas,  according  to  some,  was 
son  of  Cybele.  He  built  a  town  which  he 
called  Ancyra.  [According  to  the  best  ac- 
counts, Midas  was  king  of  the  Bryges,  a  Thra- 
cian  nation,  who  dwelt  near  JVIacedonia, 
and  migrated  with  his  subjects  ,to  .\sia  Mi- 
nor, where  they  settled  in  that  part  which, 
from  them,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  letters, 
was  called  Phrygia.  The  scene  of  the  story 
respecting  Silenus  was  in  Thrace,  but  suc- 
ceeding writers  transferred  it  to  Phrygia ; 
and  Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  mentions  a  fountain  called  that  of  Mi- 
das, near  which  he  adds,  however,  that  Mi- 
das himself  caught  the  satyr  Silenus,  by  min- 
liBjg  wine  in  its  waters.  The  fable  respecl- 
Qg  Midas  and  the  sands  of  the  Pactolus  has 
been  explained  as  follows  :  Midas,  frugal  to 
avarice,  reigned  over  a  very  rich  country,  and 
made  considerable  sums  by  the  sale  of  his 
corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  His  avarice  after- 
wards changed  its  object,  and  having  learned 
that  the  Pactolus  furnished  gold-dust,  he 
abandoned  the  care  of  the  country  and  em- 
ployed his  subjects  ia  gathering  the  gold  of 
that  river  which  brought  him  a  new  and  am- 
ple supply.  Midas,  on  account  of  his  attention 
to  religion  among  his  people,  was  reckoned  a 
second  Numa  according  to  Justin.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  versed  in  the  ceremonies 
and  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  which  no  doubt 
he  learned  in  Thrace.  Xenophon  places  the 
fountain  of  Midas  on  the  road  near  Thym- 
brium.]  Ovid.  Mel.  11,  fab.  5.— Plut.  de 
Superst.— Strab.  1. — Hygin.  (ah.  191,274. — 
Max.  Tyr.  ZQ.—Paus.  1,  c.  4 — Val.  Max.  1, 
c.  6.—Herodot.  1,  c.  ]4.—^lian.  FIH.  4and 
12.— Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  36,  1.  2,  c.  31. 

MiDEA,  a  town  of  Argolis.    Paus.  6,  c  20. 

of  Lycia.     Stat.   Theb.  4,  v.  45. Of 

BcEotia,  drowned  by  the  inundations  of  the 
lake  Copais.     Strab.  8. 

MiLESii,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus,  vid. 
Miletus. 

MiLESiORUM  MURUs,  a  place  of  Egypt 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile. 

Mii<ESius,a  surname  of  Apollo. A  na- 
tive of  Miletus. 

Mii.ETiuM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by 

the  people  of  Miletus  of  Asia. A  town  of 

Crete.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  154. 

MlLETUs,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from 
Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caria, 
where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
quered a  city  there  called  Anactoria,  which 
assumed  his  name.  They  farther  say,  that  he 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
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the  women  atnon°^  his  soldiers.  Cyanea,  a 
daughter  of  the  Meander,  fell  to  his  share. 
Slrab.—Ovid.  Mel.   9,  v.  446.— Paws.  7,  c. 

2. — Apollod.  3,  c.  1. A  celebrated  town  of 

Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  all  Ionia.    [It  was 
situate  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  into 
which  the  Maoander  emptied,  but  this  river 
gradually  accumulated  its  deposit  in  this  gulf, 
so  that  the  town  of   Miletus  was  removed  in 
process  of  time  more  than  a  league  inland.] 
It  was  founded    by    a   Cretan   colony  under 
Miletus,     or,    according  to  others,  by  Ne- 
leus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  or  by  Sarpedon,  Ju- 
piter's son.     [This  city  was  anciently  called 
Lelegeis,  from  the  Leleges,  afterwards  Pityu- 
sa  from  the  quantity  of  pines  which  its  terri- 
tory produced,  at  a  later   period  Anactoria, 
and  last  of  all  Miletus.]  The  inhabitants  were 
very  powerful,  and  long  maintained  an  obsti 
wate  war  against  the  kings  of  Lydia.     They 
early  applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and 
planted  no  less  than  80  colonies,  or,  according 
to  Seneca,  380,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Miletus    gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
Anaximander,  Hecatseus,  Timotheus  the  mu- 
sician, Pittacus  one  of  the  seven  wise   men, 
ifec.     Miletus   was   also  famous  for  a  temple 
and  an  oracle   of  Apollo  Didyma?us,  and  for 
its  excellent  wool,  with  which  were   made 
stuffs  and  garments,  held  in  the  highest  repu- 
tation both  for  softness,  elegance,  and  beauty. 
The  words  Milesimfabulcc,  or  Milesiaca,  were 
used  to  express  wanton  and  ludicrous  plays, 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  41 3 — Capitolin.  in  Alb.  11, 
—Virg.  G.  3,  V.  306.—Strab.   15.— Pans.  7, 
c,  2 — Mela,  1,  c.  17.— PZin.  5,  c.  29.— Hero- 
dot.  1,  &c. — Senec.  de  Consol.  ad  Alb. 

MiLicuus,  a  freedman  who  discovered 
Piso's  conspiracy  against  Nero.  Tacit .  15, 
Ann.  0.  54. 

MiLO,  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  His  father's  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
early  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  great- 
est burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  mon- 
ster in  strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on 
his  shoulders  a  young  bullock  four  years  old, 
for  above  forty  yards,  and  afterwards  killed  it 
with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one 
day.  He  was  seven  times  crowned  at  the 
Pythian  games,  and  six  at  Olympia.  He 
presented  himself  a  seventh  time,  but  no  one 
had  the  courage  or  boldness  to  enter  the  lists 
against  him.  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras,  and  to  his  uncommon  strength, 
the  learned  preceptor  and  his  pupils  owed 
their  life.  The  pillar  which  supported  the 
roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave  way,  but 
Milo  supported  the  whole  weight  of  the  build 
ing,  and  gave  the  philosopher  and  his  auditors 
time  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  attempt 
ed  to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break  it. 
He  partly  effected  it,  but  his  strength  bein;^ 
gradually  exhausted,  the  tree  when  half  cleft 
reunited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in 
the  body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone, 
and  being  unable  to  disentan°;le  himself,  he 
was  eaten  up  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place, 
about  300  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Ovid.  Met.  l5.—Ck.deSenect.~Vaf.MaT.9^ 


c.  12.— Strab.  16.— Paws.  6,  c.  11. T.An- 

nius,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  who  attempted 
to  obtain  the  consulship  at  Rome  by  intrigue 
and  seditious  tumults.     Clodius  the  tribune 
opposed  his  views,  yet  Milo  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  not  an  unfortunate  event  totally 
frustrated  his  hopes.     As  he  was  going  into 
the  country,  attended  by  his  wife  and  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  gladiators  and  servants,  he 
met  on  the  Appian  road  his  enemy  Clodius, 
who  was  returning  to  Rome  with  three  of  his 
friends  and  some  domestics  completely  armed. 
A  quarrel  arose  between  the  servants.    Milo 
supported  his  attendants,  and  the  dispute  be- 
came general.  Clodius  received  many  severe 
wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage.    Milo  pursued  his  enemy  in 
his  retreat,  and  ordered   his  servants  to  des- 
patch him.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of  Clodius 
shared  his  fate,  as  also  the  owner  of  the  house 
who  had  given  them  reception.     The  body 
of  the  murdered  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  exposed  to  public  view.    The  enemies  of 
Milo  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  violence 
and  barbarity  with  which  the  sacred  person 
of  a  tribune  had  been  treated.  Cicero  under- 
took the  defence  of  Milo,  but  the  continual 
clamours   of  the  friends  of  Clodius,  and  the 
sight  of  an  armed  soldiery,  which  surrounded 
the  seat  of  judgment,  so  terrified  the  orator, 
that  be  forgot  the  greatest  pnrt  of  his  argu- 
ments, and   the  defence  he  made   was   weak 
and  injudicious.     Milo   was  condemned  and 
banished  to  Massilia.     Cicero  soon  after  sent 
his  exiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which 
he  had  delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  it  now  ;  [and  Milo,  after  he 
had  read  it,  wrote,  according  to  Dio  Cassius, 
a  letter  to  Cicero,  in  which  he  stated  that  it 
was  a  fortunate  thing  for  himself  that  Cicero 
had  not  pronounced  the  oration  which  he  sent, 
since  otherwise  he  (Milo)  would  not  then  have 
been  eating  such  fine   mullets  at   Marseilles. 
This  city  was  the  place  of  his  exile.]     The 
friendship  and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Milo 
were  the  fruits  of  long  intimacy  and  familiar 
intercourse.  It  was  by  the  successful  labours 
of  Milo  that  the  orator  was  recalled  from  ba- 
nishment and  restored   to  his  friends.     [This 
is  altogether  erroneous.     Velieius  Paterculus 
and  Dio  Cassius  both  contradict  the  fact  of 
Milo's  return,  by  what  we   find  in   their  re- 
spective histories.     According  to  Dio  Cassius, 
Milo  was  the  only  one  of  the   exiles   whom 
Caesar  refused  to  recall,  because,  as  is  sup- 
posed, he  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  peo- 
pie  of  Marseilles   to  resist  Caesar.  Velieius 
Paterculus  states  that  Milo  returned  without 
permission  to  Italy,  and  there  busily  employ- 
ed himself  in  raising  opposition  to  Cffisar  dur- 
ing that   commander's   absence  in   Thessaly 
against  Pompey.     He  adds,  that   Milo  was 
killed  by  a  blow  of  a  stone  while  laying  siege 
to  Compsa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini.]     Cic.pro 
Milon.—Paterc.  2,  c.  47  and    68.— Oio.  40. 

A  general  of  the  forces  of  Pyrrhu?.     He 

was  made  governor  of  Tarentum,  and  that 
he  might  be  reminded  of  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign, Pyrrhus  sent  him  as  a  present  a  cham, 
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which  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  Nicias 
the  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  offered 
the  Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master  for    a 

sum  of  money.     PolycEii.  8,  &c. A  tyrant 

of  Pisa  in  Elis,  throws  into  the  river  Alpheus 
by  his  subjects  for  his  oppression.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  V.  325. 

MiLTiADES,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselns, 
who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot  race  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  Chersonesus.  The  cause? 
of  this  appointment  are  striking  an^  I  singular. 
The  Thracian  Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long 
War  with  the  Absynthians,  were  directed  by 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  the 
first  man  they  met  in  their  return  home,  who 
invited  them  to  come  under  his  roof  and  par- 
take of  his  entertainment.  [The  Dolonci, 
after  receiving  the  oracle,  returned  by  the 
sacred  way,  passed  through  Phocis  and  Bos- 
otia,  and,  not  being  invited  by  either  of  these 
people,  turned  aside  to  Athens.  Miltiades, 
as  he  sat  in  this  citj'  before  the  door  of  his 
house,  observed  the  Dolonci  passing  by,  and 
as  by  their  dress  and  armour  he  perceived 
they  were  strangers,  he  called  to  them  and 
offered  them  the  rites  of  hospitality.  They 
accepted  his  kindness,  and  being  hospitably 
treated,  revealed  to  him  all  the  will  of  the 
oracle,  with  which  they  entreated  his  com- 
pliance. Miltiades,  disposed  to  listen  to  them 
because  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus, 
first  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the 
answer  being  favourable,  he  went  with  the 
Dolonci.  He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitant.* 
of  the  Chersonese  with  sovereign  power.] 
The  first  measure  he  took  was  to  stop  the 
farther  incursions  of  the  Absynthians,  by 
building  a  strong  wall  across  the  Isthmus. 
When  he  had  established  himself  at  home, 
and  fortified  his  dominions  against  foreign  in- 
vasion, he  turned  his  arms  against  Lampsa- 
cus.  His  expedition  was  unsuccessful  ;  he 
was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pri- 
soner. His  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
informed  of  his  captivity,  and  he  procured  his 
release  by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampsa- 
cus  with  his  severest  displeasure.  He  lived 
SI  few  years  after  he  recovered  his  liberty. 
As  he  had  no  issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and 
possessions  to  Stesagoras  the  son  of  Cimon, 
who  was  his  brother  by  the  same  mother. 
The  memory  of  Miltiades  was  greatly  ho- 
noured by  the  Dolonci,  and  they  regularly 
celebrated  festivals  and  exhibited  shows  in 
commemoration  of  a  man  to  whom  they  owed 
their  greatness  and  preservation.  Some  time 
after  Stesagoras  died  without  issue,  and  Mil 
tiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  and  the  brother  of 
the  deceased,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  with 
one  ship  to  take  possession  of  the  Chersone- 
sus. At  his  arrival  Miltiades  appeared 
mournful,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent  death 
of  his  brother.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  visited  the  new  governor  (o 
T,ondole  with  him  ;  but  their  confidence  in 
his  sincerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Miltiades 
seized  their  persons,  and  made  himself  abso- 
.«ute  in  Chersonesus  ;  and  to  strengthen  him- 
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self  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of 
Olorus  the  king  of  the  Thracians,  His  pros- 
perity, however,  was  of  short  duration.  In  the 
third  year  of  his  government  his  dominions 
were  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  the  Scy- 
thian Nomades,  whom  Darius  had  some  time 
before  irritated  by  entering  their  country. 
He  fled  before  them,  but  as  their  hostilities 
were  but  momentary,  he  was  soon  restored 
to  his  kingdom  Three  years  after  he  left 
Chersonesusand  set  sail  for  Athens,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  applause.  He  was 
present  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  all  the  chief  officers  ceded  their 
power  to  him,  and  left  the  event  of  the  battle 
to  depend  upon  his  superior  abilities.  He 
obtained  an  important  victory  \yid.  Mara- 
thon] over  the  more  numerous  forces  of  his 
adversaries  ;  but  when  he  had  demanded  of 
his  fellow-citizens  an  olive-crown  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he 
was  not  only  refused,  but  severely  repri- 
manded for  presumption.  The  only  reward, 
therefore,  that  he  received  for  a  victory  which 
proved  so  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  uni- 
versal Greece,  was  in  itself  simple  and  incon- 
siderable, though  truly  great  in  the  opinion 
of  that  age.  He  was  represented  in  the  front 
of  a  picture  among  the  rest  of  the  command- 
ers who  fought  at  the  biittle  of  Marathon, 
and  he  seemed  to  exhort  and  animate  his  sol- 
diers to  fight  with  courage  and  intrepiditj'. 
Some  time  after  Miltiades  was  intrusted  with 
a  fleet  of  70  ships,  and  ordered  to  punish 
those  islands  which  had  revolted  to  the  Per- 
sians, He  was  successful  at  first,  but  a  sud- 
den repo't  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  coming 
to  attack  him,  changed  his  operations  as  he 
was  besieging  Paros.  He  raised  the  siege 
and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  accus- 
ed of  treason,  and  particularly  of  holding  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.  The  falsity 
of  these  accusations  might  have  appeared,  if 
Miltiades  had  been  able  to  come  into  the  as- 
sembly. A  wound  which  he  had  received 
betore  Paros  detained  him  at  home,  and  his 
enemies,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
became  more  eager  in  their  accusations  and 
louder  in  their  clamours.  He  was  condemn- 
ed to  death,  but  the  rigour  of  the  sentence 
was  retracted  on  the  recollection  of  his  great 
services  to  the  Athenians,  and  he  was  put  in- 
to prison  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  50  talents 
to  the  state.  His  inability  to  discharge  so 
,'reata  sum  detained  him  in  confinement,  and 
soon  after  his  wounds  became  incurable,  and 
he  died  about  489  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  His  body  was  ransomed  by  his  son  Ci- 
mon, who  was  obliged  to  borrow  and  pay  the 
jO  talents,  to  give  his  father  a  decent  burial. 
The  crimes  of  Miltiades  were  probably  ag- 
gravated in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  when 
they  remembered  how  he  made  himself  ab- 
solute in  Chersonesus  :  and  in  condemning 
the  barbarity  of  the  Athenians  towards  a  ge- 
neral who  was  the  source  of  their  military 
prosperity,  we  must  remember  the  jealousy 
which  ever  reigns  among  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent people,    and  how  watchful   they  are  in 
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defence  of  the  natural  rights  which  they  see 
wrested  froi^  others  by  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  the  life  of 
Miltiades  the  son  of  Cimon,  but  bis  history  is 
incongruous  and  not  authentic  ;  and  the  au- 
thor, by  confouHding  the  actions  of  the  son  oi 
Cimon  with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypselus.  ha 
made  the  whole  dark  and  unintelligible 
Greater  reliance  in  reading  the  actions  o 
both  the  Miltiades  is  to  be  placed  ou  the  na:- 
ration  of  Hero3otus,  whose  veracity  is  con 
firmed,  and  who  was  indisputably  more  in- 
formed and  more  capable  of  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  exploits  of  men  who 
flourished  in  his  age,  and  of  which  he  could 
see  the  living  monuments.  Herodotus  wa? 
born  about  six  years  after  the  famous  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  C.  Nepos,  as  a  writer  of 
the  Augustan  age,  flourished  about  450  vears 
after  the  age  of  the  father  of  history.  C.  J^ep. 
in  vita. — Herodot.  4,  c.  1 37,  1.  6,  c.  34,  &c. — 
Plut.  in  Cim. — f^al.  Mar.  5,  c.  3- — Justin. 
2. — Paus. An  archon  at  Athens. 

MiLTO,  a  favourite  mistress  of  Cyrus  the 
younger.     \yid.  Aspasia.] 

MiLviFS,  a  bridge  at  Rome  over  the  Ti- 
ber, now  called  Ponte  Molle.  (It  is  aboui 
two  miles  from  Rome.]  Cic.  ad  Att.  13,  ep. 
33.— SaZ.  Cat.  AS.— Tacit.  A.  13,  c.  47. 

MiLYAS.     \yid.  Lycia.] 

MiMALLONES,  the  Bacchanal?,  who,  when 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  put 
horus  on  their  heads.  They  are  also  called 
Mlmallonides.  and  some  derive  their  name 
from  the  mountain  Mimas.  Pers.  1,  v.  99.  - 
Ovid.  A.  A.  V.  SAl.—Stat.  Theb.  4,  v  660. 

Mimas,    a  giant   whom   Jupiter  destroyed 

with   thunder.     Horat.  3,  od.  4. A   high 

mountain   of    Asia    Minor,    near   Colophon 
Ovid  Mel.  2,  fab.  5. 

MiNWERMus,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician 
of  Colophon  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly 
excelled  in  elegiac  poetry,  wlience  some  have 
attributed  the  invention  of  it  to  him,  and,  in- 
deed, he  was  the  first  poet  who  made  elegy 
an  amorous  poem,  instead  of  a  mournful  and 
melancholy  tale.  [He  was  a  votary  of  love 
and  pleasure,  and  is  so  distinguished  by  a 
line  in  Propertius, 

plus  in  amore  valet  Mimnermi  versus  Homero. 

Horace   likewise  refers  to  him  in  a   similar 
connection,  though  in  much  stronger  terms, 

Si  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amorejocisque 
JVil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amor  e  joe  is  que. 

His  manners  are  thought  to  have  correspond- 
ed with  his  poetry.]  In  his  old  age  Mim 
nermus  became  enamoured  of  a  young  gir! 
called  Nanno.  Some  few  fragments  of  hi 
poetry  remain  collected  by  Stobaeus.  He  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
pentameter  verse,  which  others,  however, 
attribute  to  Callinus  or  Archilochus.  The 
surname  of  Ligusliades,  >,iyv;,  (shrill  voiced). 
has  been  applied  to  him,  though  some  ima- 
gine the  word  to  be  the  name  of  his  fa- 
ther.    Sfrnb.   1   and  14. — Paus.   9,  c,  29.— 


Diog.  1. — Propert.  1,  el.  9,  v.  II,— Horat.  1» 
•^p.  6,  v.  65. 

MiNcius.now  A/incio,  a  river  of  Italy,  flow- 
ing from  the  lake  Benacus,  and  falling  into  the 
Po.     Virgil  was  born  on  its  banks,  [at  the  vil- 
ige  of  Andes  below  vlantua.]      Firg.  Eel.  7, 
.1:1.     G.  3,  V.  15.     ^i.  10,  V.  206. 

^liNEiDES,  ihe  daughters  of  Minyas  or 
vlineus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Bceotia. 
-h?.Y  were  three  in  number,  Leuconoe,  Leu- 
■ippe,  aud  Aicithoe  Ovid  calls  the  two  first 
Clymeue  and  Iris.  They  Jeri'^^d  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  impiety  the  god  inspir- 
ed them  with  an  unconquerable  desire  of 
■aliug  human  flesh.  They  drew  lots  which  of 
them  should  give  up  her  son  as  food  to  the 
-est.  The  lot  fell  upon  Leucippe,  and  she  gave 
up  her  son  Hippasus,  who  was  instantly  de- 
voured by  the  three  sisters.  They  were  chang- 
ed into  bats.  In  commemoration  of  this  bloody  ~\ 
crime,  it  was  usual  among  the  Orchomenians 
for  the  high-priest,  as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was 
finished,  to  pursue  with  a  drawn  sword  all 
the  women  who  had  entered  the  temple,  and 
even  to  kill  the  first  he  came  up  to.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  lab.  {2— Plut  Q,u(esl.  Gr.  38. 

Minerva,   the  goddess   of  wisdom,  war, 
and  all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Ju- 
piter's brain  without  a  mother,     [wirf  theencl 
of  this  article.]     The  god,  as  it  is  reported, 
•narried  Metis,  whose  superior  prudence  and 
sagacity  above  the  rest  of  tlie  gods,  made  him 
apprehend  that  the  children  of  such  an  union 
would  be  ot  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  more 
1  -telligent  than  their  father.  To  prevent  this, 
Jupiter  devoured  Metis  in  her  pregnancy,  and 
some  time  after,  to  relieve  the  pains  which  he 
'uffered  in   his  head,    he   ordered  Vulcan  to 
cleave  it  open.     Minerva  came  all  armed  and 
grown  up  from  her  father's  brain,  and  imme- 
diately was  admitted  into  the  assembly  of  the 
gods,  and  made  one  of  the  most  faithfu!  coun- 
sellors of  her  father.     The  power  of  Minerva 
was  great  in  heaven;  she  could  hurl  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  be- 
stow the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  indeed,  she  was 
the  only  one  of  all  the  divinities  whose  autho- 
rity and   consequence  were  equal  to  those  of 
Jupiter.     The  actions  of  Minerva  are  nume- 
rous, as  well  as  the  kindness  by  which  she  en- 
deared herself  to  mankind.   Her  quarrel  with 
Neptune  concerning  the  right  of  giving  a  n;.me 
10  the  capital  of  Cecropia  de5erves  attention. 
The  assembly  of  the  gods  settled  the  dispute 
by  promising  the  preference  to   which  ever 
)f  the  two  gave  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Nep- 
tune, upon  this,  struck  the  ground  with  his 
rident,  and  immediately  a  horse  issued  from 
the  earth.     Miner\'a  produced  the  olive,  and 
obtained  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  gods,  who  observed  that  the  olive,  as 
the  emblem  of  peace,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
horse,    the   symbol   of  war   and   bloodshed. 
The  victorious  deity  called  the  capital  Athe- 
nce,  and  became  the   tutelar  goddess  of  the 
place.     [Plutarch,  in   the  life  of  Thetnisto- 
cles,  explains  the  fabulous  contest  between 
49?, 
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Minerva  and  Neptune  by  referring  it  to  the 
endeavours  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica  to 
withdraw  their  people  from  a  sea-farin;^  life 
to  the  labours   of  agriculture.     Dr.  Clark, 
however,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  Holy  Land,"  thinks  that  it  must  have 
reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plains  of 
Greece,  and  especially  of  Attica,  having  been 
rescued  from  retiring  waters  which  were  <^ 
dually  carried  off  by  evaporation  and  other 
causes,  leaving  behind,   however,  numerou 
lakes  and    marshes.]     Minerva   was   always 
very  jealous  of  her  power,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  punished  the  presumption  of  Ar 
achne  is  well  known,     [vid.  Arachne.]     Th( 
attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence  are 
strong  marks    of  her    virtue.      Jupiter  had 
sworn   by  the  Styx  to  give  ta  Vulcan,  who 
made  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  what 
ever  he  desired.    Vulcan  demanded  Minerva 
and  the  father  of  the  gods,  who  had  permitted 
Minerva  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy,  con- 
seated,  but  privately  advised  his  daughter  to 
make  all  the  resistance  she  could  to  frustrate 
the  attempts  of  her  lover.     The  prayers  and 
the  force  of  Vulcan   proved   ineffectual,  and 
her  chastity  was  not  violated,  though  the  god 
left  on  her  body  the  marks  of  his  passion,  and, 
from   the   impurity   which   proceeded   from 
this  scuffle,  and  which  Minerva  threw  down 
'  upon  the  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool,  was  born 
Erichthon,   an    uncommon   monster.      [^vid. 
Erichthonius.]     Mmerva  was  the  first  who 
built  a  ship,  and  it  washer  zeal  for  navigation 
and  her  care  for  the  Argonauts  which  placed 
the  prophetic  tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship 
Argo  when  going  to  Colchis.    She  was  known 
among  the   ancients   by  many  names.     She 
was  called   Athena,   Pallas,     [yid.   Pallas,] 
Parthenos,  from  her  remaining  in  perpetual 
celibacy ;  Tritonia,  because  worshipped  near 
the  lake  Tritonis;  Glaucopis,  from  the  blue- 
ness  of  her  eyes;  Agorea,  from  her  presiding 
over  markets;  Hippia,  because  she  first  taught 
mankind  how  to  manage  the  horse  ;  Stratea 
and  Area,  from  her  martial  character ;  Cory- 
phagenes,  because  born  from  Jupiter's  brain  ; 
Sais,  because  worshipped  atSais,  &c.     Some 
attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  the  flute, 
whence  she  was  surnamed  Andon,  Luscinia, 
Musica,  Salpiga,  &,c.     She,  as   it  is  reported, 
once  amused  herself  in    playing  upon  her  fa- 
vourite flute  before  Juno  and  Venus,  but  the 
goddesses  ridiculed  the  distortion  of  her  face 
in  blowing  the  instrument.     Minerva,   con- 
vinced of  the  justness   of  their   remarks  by 
looking  at  herself  in  a   fountain  near  Mount 
Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  instrument,  and 
denounced  a  melancholy  death   to  him    who 
found  it.     Marsyas  was   the   miserable  proof 
of  the  veracity  of  her  expressions.     The  wor- 
ship of  Minerva  was  universally  established ; 
she  had  magnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, all  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Sicily.  Sais,  Rhodes,  and  Athens,  particularly 
claimed  her  attention,  and  it  is  even  said,  that 
Jupiter  rained  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  which  had  paid  so  much  venera- 
tion and  such  an  early  reverence  to  the  divi- 
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nity  of  his  daughter.  The  festivals  celebrated 
in  her  honour  were  solemn  and  magnificent. 
[vid.  Panathenaea.]  She  was  fhvoked  by 
every  artist,  and  particularly  such  as  worked 
in  wool,  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
It  was  the  duty  of  almost  every  member  of 
society  to  implore  the  assistance  and  jiatron- 
age  of  a  deity  who  presided  over  sense,  taste, 
and  reason.  Hence  the  poets  have  had  occa- 
si  n  to  say, 

Tu  nihil  invito,  dices,  faciesve  Minerva, 

[i.  e.  against  the  bent  of  your  nature  or  natu- 
ral genius ;]  and, 

Q,ut  bene  placdril  Pallada,  doclus  erit. 

Minerva  was  represented  in  different  ways, 
according  to  different  characters  in  which 
she  appeared.  She  generally  appeared  with 
a  countenance  full  more  of  masculine  firmness 
and  composure  than  of  softness  and  grace. 
Most  usually  she  was  represented  with  a  hel- 
met on  her  head,  with  a  large  plume  nodding 
in  the  air.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and 
in  the  other  a  shield,  with  the  dying  head  of 
Medusa  upon  it.  Sometimes  this  Gorgon's 
head  was  on  her  breast-plate,  with  living  ser- 
pents writhing  round  it,  as  well  as  round  her 
shield  and  helmet.  In  most  of  her  statues  she 
is  represented  as  sitting,  and  sometimes  she 
holds,  in  one  hand,  a  distaff  instead  of  a  spear. 
When  the  appeared  as  the  goddess  of  the  li- 
beral arts,  she  was  arrayed  in  a  variegated 
veil,  which  the  ancients  called  peplum.  Some- 
times Minerva's  helmet  was  covered  at  the 
top  with  the  figure  of  a  cock,  a  bird  which, 
on  account  of  his  great  courage,  is  properly 
sacred  to  the  goddess  of  war.  Some  of  her 
statues  represented  her  helmet  with  a  sphinx 
in  the  middle,  supported  on  either  side  by 
griffins.  In  some  medals,  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a  dragon  or  a 
serpent,  with  winding  spires,  appear  at  the 
top  of  her  helmet.  She  was  partial  to  the 
olive-tree  ;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her  fa- 
vourite birds,  and  the  dragon  among  reptiles 
was  sacred  to  her.  1  he  functions,  offices, 
and  actions  of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous 
that  they  undoubtedly  originate  in  more  than 
one  person.  Cicero  speaks  of  five  persons  of 
this  name ;  a  Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo ; 
a  daughter  of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped 
at  Sais  in  Egypt ;  a  third,  born  from  Jupi 
ter's  brain;  a  fourth,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Coryphe;  and  a  fifth,  daughter  of  Pallas, 
generally  represented  with  winged  shoes.  This 
last  put  her  father  to  death  because  he  at- 
tempted her  virtue.  [It  is  probable  that  the 
Romans  considered  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Miner- 
va, as  one  and  the  same  divinity,  under  three 
different  names :  among  which  names  that 
of  Jupiter  might  signify  supreme  goodness, 
that  of  Minerva  supreme  wisdom,  and  that 
of  Juno  supreme  power.  Thus,  Cud  worth 
in  his "  Intellectual  System"  observes,  that  the 
three  Capitoline  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva, may  be  understood  to  have  been  no- 
thing else  tkan  several  names  and  notions  of 
one  supreme  deity,  according  to  its  several 
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attributes  and  manifestations.]     Paus.  1,  2, 

3,  &c Horat.  1,  od.  16, 1.  3,  od.   4 — Firg. 

JEn.  2,&c.—Strab.  6,9  and  13. — Philost.  Icon. 
2.— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  &.c.  Met.  6.— Cic.  de  J^at. 
D.  1,  c.  15, 1.  3,  c.  23,  Sic.—JlpoUod.  1,  &c. 
— Pindar.  Olymp.  7. — Lucan.  9,  v-  334. — 
Sophocl.  (Edip. — Homer.  //.  &c.  Od.  Hymn. 
ad  Pall. — Diod.5. — Hesiod.  Theog. — ^schyl. 
in  Rum. — Lucian.  Dial. — Clem.  -Ilex.  Strom. 
2. — Orpheus,  Hymn.  31. — Q.  Smyrn.  14,  v. 
448.— Jpollon.  \.—Hygin.  fab.  168.— S/aL 
Theb.  2,  v.  721, 1. 7,  Sic.—Callim.  in  Cerer.— 
Milan.  V.  H.  12 —C.  Ntp.  in  Paus.—Plui. 
in  Lye.  he. — Thucyd.  1. — Herodot.  5- 

MiNERv^E  Castrcm,  a  town  of  Calabria, 

now  Castro. Promontorium,  a  cape  at  the 

most  southern  extremity  of  Campania. 

MiNERVALiA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
and  June.  During  the  solemnity  scholars  ob- 
tained some  relaxation  from  their  studious 
pursuits,  and  the  present,  which  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  offer  to  their  masters,  was  called 
Minerval,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Minerva. 
who  patronized  literature.  Varro  de  R. 
R.  3,  c.  2.— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  v.  809.— Ltr. 
9,  c.  30. 

MiNio,  now  Mignone,  a  river  of  Etruria, 
falling  int«  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Virg,  Mn.  10, 
V.  183. 

MiNN^i,  [a  people  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Arabia  Felix.  Their  country  was 
called  Minnaea,  and  their  capital  Carana. 
The  name  of  the  latter  is  preserved  in  Alma- 
fiarana,  which  is  a  strong  fortress.]  Plin- 
12,  c.  14. 

Mmois,  belonging  to  Minos.  Crete  is  call- 
ed Minuia  regna,  as   being  the   legislator's 

kingdom.  Firg.  Mn.  6,  v.  14 A  patrony 

mic  of  Ariadne.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  1.57. 

Minos,  a  king  of  Crete,  sou  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  who  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  B.  C. 
1406,  [accordmg  to  the  Arundelian  mar- 
bles, 1642  B.  C.  and  according  to  Banier 
1340  B.  C]  These  still  remained  in  full  force 
inthe  age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  justice 
and  moderation  procured  him  the  appellation 
of  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  the  confidant  of 
Jupiter,  the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of 
Greece  ;  and,  according  to  the  poets,  he  was 
rewarded  for  his  equity,  after  death,  with  the 
office  of  supreme  and  absolute  judge  in  th; 
infernal  regions.  In  this  capacity  he  is  repre 
sented  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  shades,  and 
holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  dead  plead 
their  different  causes  before  him,  and  the  im- 
paitial  judge  shakes  the  fatal  urn,  which  is 
filled  with  the  destinies  of  mankind.  He 
married  Ithona,  by  whom  he  had  Lycastes, 
who  was  the  father  of  Minos  2d.  [Minos,  in 
order  to  give  greater  authority  to  his  laws,  is 
said  by  some  to  have  retired  into  a  cave  in 
Crete,  where  he  feigned  that  Jupiter,  his  fa- 
ther, dictated  them  to  him,  and  every  time 
he  returned  from  the  cave  he  announced  .some 
new  law.  Huet  makes  Minos  and  Moses  to 
have  been  the  same ;  this,  however,  is  going 
too  far.  Banier's  opinion  appears  a  better 
on«,  that  some  eonfused  knowledge  of  the 


laws  of  Moses  furnished  Minos  with  a  model 
for  those  of  Crete.  According  to  the  poets, 
M:nos,  as  chief  president  of  the  court  in  the 
lower  world,  decided  all  differences  that  arose 
between  the  other  two  judges,  yEacus  and 
hadamanthus,  of  whom  the  former  judged 
the  Europeans,  and  the  latter  the  Asiatics 
and  Africans.]  Homer.  Orf.  .19,  v.  178. — 
Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  432.— Apollod.  3,  c.  l.~Hy- 
gin.  fab.   41. — Diod.   4. — Horat.   1,  od.   28. 

—The  2d.  was  a  son  of  Lycastes,  the  soa 
of  Viinos  I.  and  king  of  Crete.  He  mar- 
ried Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had  many  children . 
He  increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the 
conquest  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  he 
showed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which  he 
carried  on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  put 
to  death  his  son  Androgens,  [yid.  Androgens,] 
He  took  Megara  by  the  treachery  of  Scylla, 
[vid.  Scylla]  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  victory, 
he  obliged  the  vanquished  to  bring  him  year- 
ly to  Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  same 
number  of  virgins  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mi- 
notaur, [vid-  Minotaurus.*]  'This  bloody  tri- 
bute was  at  last  abolished  when  Theseus  had 
destroyed  the  monster.  [i>irf.  Theseus.]  When 
Daedalus,  whose  industry  and  invention  had 
fabricated  the  labyrinth,  and  whose  impru- 
dence in  assisting  Pasiphae  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  unnatural  desires,  had  offended 
Minos,  fled  from  the  place  of  the  confinement 
with  wings,  [vid.  Daedalus]  and  arrived  safe 
in  Sicily,  the  incensed  monarch  pursued  the 
offender,  resolved  to  punish  his  infidelity. 
Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived Daedalus,  entertained  his  royal  guest 
with  dissembled  friendship ;  and  that  be  might 
not  deliver  to  him  a  man  whose  ingenuity  and 
abilities  he  so  well  knew,  he  put  MiUos  to 
death.  Some  say  that  it  was  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus  who  put  the  king  of  Crete  to  death, 
by  detaining  him  so  long  in  a  bath  till  he  faint- 
ed, after  which  they  suffocated  him.  Minos 
died  about  35  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
He  wa?  father  of  Adrogeus,  Glaucus,  and 
Deucalion,  and  two  daughters,  Phaedra  and 
Ariadne.  Many  authors  have  confounded  th» 
two  monarchs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather 
and  the  grandson,  but  Homer,  Plutarch,  and 
Diodorus  prove  plainly  that  they  were  two 
.lifferent  persons.  Paus.  in  Ach.  4. — Plul.  in 
Tkes.—Hygin.  fab.  44— Ovid.  Met.  8.  v.  14] . 
—  Diod.  4.— Firg.  Mn.  6,  v.  21.— P/«/.  in 
Min. — Athen  Place.  14.     . 

MiN6TAURUs,a  celebrated  monster,  half  a 
inan  and  half  a  bull,  according  to  this  verse 
of  Ovid,  .^.  .4,2,  V.  24, 

Semibovemque  virum,  semivirumque  bovem. 

It  was  the  fruit  of  Pasiphae's  amour  with  a 
bull.  Minos  refused  to  sacrifice  a  white  bull 
to  Neptune,  an  animal  which  he  had  received 
from  the  god  for  that  purpose.  This  offended 
Neptune,  and  he  made  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of 
Minos,  enamoured  of  this  fine  bull,  which  had 
been  refused  to  his  altars,  Daedalus  prostitut- 
ed his  talents  in  being  subservient  to  the 
queen's  unnatural  desires,  and,  bv  his  means. 
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Pasiphae's  horrible  passions  were  gratified, 
and  the  Minotaur  came  into  the  world.  Mi- 
nos confined  in  the  labyrinth  a  monster  which 
convinced  the  world  of  his  wife's  lascivious- 
ness  and  indecency,  and  reflected  disg  ace 
upon  his  family  The  Minotaur  usually  Jf- 
voured  the  chosen  young;  men  and  niajdea:-, 
which  the  tyranny  of  Minos  yearly  exact 
from  the  Athenians.  Theseus  delivered  hij 
country  from  this  shameful  tribute,  when  ii 
had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vo- 
racity of  the  Minotaur,  and,  by  means  of 
Ariadne,  the  king's  daughter,  he  destroyed 
the  monster,  and  made  his  escape  from  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth.  The  fabulous  tra- 
dition of  the  Minotaur  and  of  the  infamous 
commerce  of  Pasiphae  with  a  favourite  bull, 
has  been  often  explained.  Some  suppose  that 
Pasiphae  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her  hus- 
band's courtiers,  called  Taurus,  and  that  Dae- 
dalus favoured  the  passions  of  the  queen  by 
suffering  his  house  to  become  the  retreat  of 
the  two  lovers.  Pasiphae,  sometime  after, 
brought  twins  into  the  world,  one  of  whom 
greatly  resembted  Minos,  and  the  other  Tau- 
rus. In  the  natural  resemblance  of  their 
countenance  with  that  of  their  supposed  fa- 
thers originated  their  name,  and  consequently 
the  fable  of  the  Minotaur.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab. 
2. — Hygin.  fab.  40.— Plut.  in  Thes.—Pala- 
■phaL—Firg.  Mn.  6,  v.  26. 

MiNTHE,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by 
Pluto.  Proserpine  discovered  her  husband's 
amour,  and  changed  his  mistress  into  an 
herb,  called  by  the  same  name,  miiU.  Ovid. 
Met.  10,  v.  729. 

MiNTURN^,  [a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liris,  and  near  its  mouth.]  It 
was  iu  the  marshes  in  its  neighbourhood 
that  Marius  concealed  himself  in  the  mud,  to 
avoid  the  partisans  of  Sylla.  The  people  con- 
demned him  to  death,  but  when  his  voice 
alone  had  terrified  the  executioner,  they 
showed  themselves  compassionate,  and  fa 
voured  his  escape.  Marica  was  worshipped 
there,  hence  Maricoe.  regna  applied  to  the 
place.  Slrab.  2.  —Mela,  2,  c.  A.—Liv.  8,  '.' 
10, 1.  10,  c.  21,  J.  27,  c.  38.~Pa<erc.  2,  c.  14. 
— Lucan.  2,  v.  424. 

MijvuTiA,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  de- 
bauchery on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  her  dress.  She  was  condemned  to 
be  buried  alive,  because  a  female  supported 
the   false   accusation,  A.  U.  C.  418.     Liv.  8, 

c.  15 A  public  way  from  Rome  to  Brun- 

dusiu-ri.     (nrf.  Via.) 

MisuTius,   Augurinus,   a   Pi.oman  consul 

slain  in  a  b.^ttle  against  the  Samnites. A 

tribune  of  the  people,  who  put  Mselius  to 
death  when  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  He  was  honoured  with  a  brazen  sta- 
tue for  causing  the  corn  to  be  sold  at  a  re- 
duced price  to  the  people.     Liv.  4,  c.  16. — 

Plin.  18,  c.  3. Rufus,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  disobe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was 
productive  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative, 
and  the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared 
equal  in  power  to  the  dictator.  Minutius, 
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soon  after  this,  fought  with  ill  success  against 
Annibal,  and  was  saved  by  the  interference 
of  Fabius ;  which  circumstance  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  laid  down  bis  power 
at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore  that  he 
would  never  act  again  l-ut  by  his  directions. 
He-  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.     Liv. 

— C.  J^ep.  in  Ann. A  Roman  consul,  who 

defended  Coriolanus  from  the   insults   of  the 

people,   he. Another,  defeated     by    the 

yEqai,  and  disgraced  by  the  dictator  Cincin- 

natus. An  officer   under   Cassar,  in  Gaul. 

who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors against   his   patron.     Cas.  Bell.  G.  6,  c. 

29. A  tribune  who    warmly  opposed    the 

views  of  C.  Gracchus, A  Roman,  chosen 

dictator,  and  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office, 
because,  during  the  time  of  his  election,  the 

sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard. A  Roman, 

one  of  the  first  who  were  chosen  quaestors. 
Felix,  an  African  probably,  [who  flou- 
rished towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Septi- 
mus Severus,  or  about  210  A.  D.  He  was 
educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  be- 
came an  eminent  pleader  at  Rome,  where  he 
renounced  the  heathen  religion  and  embraced 
that  of  Christ.]  He  has  written  an  elegant 
dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
called  Octavius,  from  the  principal  speaker 
in  it.  [The  dialogue  is  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian,  in  which  Minutius  himself 
sits  as  a  judge  and  moderator.  By  this  con- 
trivance he  replies  to  the  objections  and  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  the  adversary, and 
refutes  the  calumny  cast  upon  Christianity  by 
the  heathen  philosophers,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposes  the  absurdities  of  their  creed 
and  worship,  powerfully  demonstrating  the 
rpasonableness  and  excellence  of  the  Chris- 
t  an  religion.  J  This  book  was  long  attributed 
to  Arnobius,  and  even  printed  as  an  8th  book 
(Oclavus),  till  Balduinus  discovered  the  im- 
position in  his  edition  of  Felix,  1560.  The 
two  last  editions  are  that  of  Davies,  8vo.  Can- 
tab. 1712;  and  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1709. 

MiNy.«,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenos,  in  Bffiotia,  from  IMinyas,  king 
of  the  country.  Orchomenos,  the  son  of  Mi- 
nyas,  gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  inhabitants  still  retamed  their 
original  appellation  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Orchomenians  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Or- 
choinenians  passed  into  Thessaly  and  settled 
in  lolchos;  from  which  circumstance  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place,  and  particularly  the  Argo- 
nauts, were  called  Minyae.  This  name  they 
receiver!,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
not  because  a  number  of  Orchomenians  bad 
settled  among  them,  but  because  the  chief 
and  noblest  of  them  were  descended  from  the 
daughters  ot  Minyas.  Part  of  the  Orchome- 
nians accompanied  the  sons  of  Codrus  when 
they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  descendants  of 
the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the  Argonauts 
themselves,  received  the  name  of  Minyae. 
They  first  inhabited  Lemnos,  where  they  had 
been  born  from  the  Lemnian  women  who  had 
murdered  their  husbands.     They  were  d.f-i- 
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veil  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1160 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  came  to 
settle  ia  Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed 
into  Calliste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedaemoni- 
ans. Hi/gin.  fab.  14. — Paus.  9,  c.  6, — j^pol- 
lon.  1.  arg. — Herodol.  4,  c  145. 

M/wYAS,  a  king  of  Boeotia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Tritogenia,  the  daughter  of  ^olus.  Some 
make  him  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Callirhoe. 
or  of  Chryses,  Neptune's  son,  and  Chryso- 
genia,  the  daughter  of  Halmns.  He  married 
Clytodora,  by  whom  he  had  Presbon,  Peri- 
clymenus,  and  Eteoclymenus.  He  was  father 
ol  Orchomenos,  Diochithondes,  and  Athamas, 
by  a  second  marriage  with  Phanasora,  the 
daughter  of  Paon.  According  to  Plutarch 
and  Ovid,  he  had  three  daughters,  called  Leu- 
conoe,  Alcithoe,  and  Leucippe.  They  were 
changed  into  bats,  (yid,  Mineides.)  Pans. 
9,  c.36.—Plut.  quccsl.  Grcec.  3S — Ovid. Mel. 
4,  V.  1  and  468. 

MiNVEiDEs.     (vid.  Mineides.) 

MiNYiA,  a  festival  observed  at  Orchome- 
nos in  honour  of  Minyas,  the  king  of  the 
place.  The  Orchomenians  were  called  Mi- 
nya3,  and  the  river   upon  whose  banks  their 

town  was  built,  Mynos. A  small  island 

near  Patmos. 

MisiiNUM  or  MisENPS.  (vid.  iMisenus.) 

MisiiNus,  a  son  of  vEolus,  who  was  trum- 
peter to  Hector.  After  Hector's  death  he  fol- 
lowed ^neas  to  Italy,  and  was  drowned  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  because  he  had  chal- 
lenged one  of  the  Tritons.  jEneas  afterwards 
found  his  body  on  the  sea-shore,  and  buried 
it  on  a  promontory  which  bears  his  name,  now 
Miseno.  There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  promontory  at  the  west  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  and  it  had  also  a  capacious 
harbour,  where  Augustus  and  some  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  generally  kept  stationed  one 
of  their  fleets.  [The  station  of  the  fleet  in 
the  upper  sea  was  at  Ravenna.]  Firg.  .Mn. 
3,  v.  239,  1.  6,  V.  164  and  '2'iA.—Slrab.  5.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  A.—Liv.  24,  c.  \Z.— Tacit.  H.  2, 
c.  9.  An.  15,  c.  51. 

MisiTHEUs,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his 
virtues  and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father- 
in-law  to  the  emperor  Gordian,  whose  coun- 
sels and  actions  he  guided  by  his  prudence 
and  moderation.  He  was  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who 
succeeded  him  as  praefect  of  the  praetoriaii 
guards.  He  died  A.  D.  243,  and  left  all  his 
possessions  to  be  appropriated  for  the  good 
of  the  public. 

Mithras,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
the  sun,  or,  according  to  others,  Venus  Ura- 
nia. His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
and  the  Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which 
was  this  inscription,  Deo  SoHMithrce,  or  Soli 
Deo  inviclo  Mitkrce.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  young  man,  whose  head  is  cover- 
ed with  a  turban  after  the  manner  of  the 
Persians.  He  supports  his  knee  upon  a  bull 
that  lies  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  whose 
horns  he  holds  in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  neck. 
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Stat.  T/ieb.  l,v.  720.— Car/. 4,  c.  13.— Clau- 
dian-  de  Laud.  Slil.  ] . 

MiTH  RAD  AXES,  a  herdsman  of  Astyages, 
ordered  to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  He  re- 
fused, and  educated  hmi  at  home  as  his  own 
son,  he.     Herodol. — Jusliii. 

MiTHRiD.vTES  1st,  was  the  third  kmg  of 
Pontus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of 
Persia,  and  his  attemnts  lo  make  himself  in- 
dejiendent  proved  fruitless.  He  was  con- 
quered in  a  l>attle,  and  obtained  peace  with 
difficulty.  Xenophon  calls  him  merely  a  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ariobarzanes.  B.C.  363.  Diod.—Xenoph. 

The   second  of  that  name,  king  of  Pou- 

tus,  was  grandson  to  Mithridates  I.  He  made 
himself  maste!  of  Pontus,  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  and  been  ceded  to  Anti- 
gonus  at  the  general  division  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire  among  the  conqueror's  generals. 
He  reigned  about  26  years,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  C4  years,  EJ.  C.  302.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  III-  Some 
say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  because 
he  favoured  Ihe cause  of  Cassander.  Apjnan. 
Mith Died. The  111.  was  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding monarch.  He  enlarged  his  paternal 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia 
and  Paphlagonia,and  died  after  a  reign  of  36 
years.  Diod. The  IV.  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Ariobarzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mith- 
ridates m. The  V.  succeeded  his  father 

Mithridates  IV.  and  strengthened  himself  on 
his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the 
Great,  whose  daughter  Laodice  he  married. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pharnaces.— — 
The  VI.  succeeded  his  father  Pharnaces.  He 
v/as  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  He  furnished  them 
with  a  fleet  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  as- 
sisted them  against  Aristonicus,  who  laid  claim 
lo  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  This  fidelity 
was  rewarded  ;  he  was  called  Euergetes,  and 
received  from  the  Roman  people  the  province 
of  Phrygia  Major,  and  was  called  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome,     He  was  murdered  B.  C. 

123.  .']pi)ian.Miilir.— Justin.  37,  &c. The 

VII.  surnamed  Eripator  and  The  Great,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Mithridates  VI.  though  only 
at  the  age  of  1 1  years.  The  begmning  of  his 
rei^n  was  marked  by  ambition,  cruelty,  and 
artifice.  He  murdered  his  own  mother,  who 
had  been  left  by  Isis  father  coheiress  of  the 
kingdom,  auJ  he  fortified  his  constitution  by 
drinking  antidotes  against  the  poison  with 
which  his  enemies  at  court  attempted  to  de- 
stroy him.  He  early  inured  his  body  to 
hardship,  and  employed  himself  in  many 
manly  exercises,  often  remaining  whole 
months  in  the  country,  and  making  the  frozen 
snow  and  the  earth  the  place  of  his  repose. 
Naturally  ambitious  and  cruel,  he  spared  no 
pains  to  acquire  himself  power  and  dominion. 
He  murdered  the  two  sons  whom  his  sister 
Laodice  had  had  by  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  placed  one  of  his  own  children, 
only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
These  violent  proceedings  alarmed  Nico- 
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meJes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  married 

Laoilice,  the  widow  of  Ariaiathts.  lie  sub- 
orned a  youth  to  be  king;  of  Cappadocia,  a? 
the  third  son  of  Ariijrathes,  and  Laodice  was 
sent  to  Pvome  to  impose  upon  the  senate,  and 
assure  them  that  her  third  son  was  now 
alive,  and  that  his  pretensions  to  the  kiugdoD] 
of  Cappadocia  were  just  and  well  grounded. 
Mithndates  used  the  same  arms  of  dissimula- 
tion. He  also  sent  to  Rome  Gaudius,  the 
governor  of  his  son,  who  solemnly  declared 
before  the  Roman  people,  that  the  youth  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  was  the  third 
son  and  lawful  heir  of  Ariarathes,  and  that 
he  was  supported  as  such  by  Milhridates. 
This  intricate  affair  displeased  the  Roman 
senate,  and,  finally  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs,  the  powerful  arbi- 
ters took  away  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
from  iMi'Jiridates,  and  Paiihlagonia  from  Ni- 
comedes.  These  two  kingdoms  being  thus 
separated  from  their  original  possessors,  were 
presented  with  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  Cappadocians  refused  it,  and 
received  Ariobarzanes  for  king.  Such  were 
the  first  seeds  of  enmity  betv/een  Rome  and 
the  king  of  Pontus.  [vid.  Mithridaticum 
helium.]  Mithridates  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity by  which  he  might  lessen  the  influence 
of  his  adversaries  ;  and  the  more  effectually 
to  destroy  their  power  in  Asia,  he  ordered 
all  the  Romans  that  were  in  his  dominions 
lobe  massacred.  This  wasdonein  the  night, 
and  no  less  than  150,000,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, or  §0,000  Romans,  as  Appian  mentions, 
were  made, at  oneblow,  the  victims  of  his  cru- 
elty. This  universal  massacre  called  aload 
for  revenge.  Aquilius,  and  soon  after  Sylla, 
marched  against  Mithridates  with  a  large 
army.  The  former  was  made  prisoner,  but 
Sylla  obtained  a  victory  over  the  king's  ge 
nerals,  and  another  decisive  engagement  ren 
dcred  him  muster  of  all  Greece,  Macedo- 
nia, Ionia,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  monarch 
of  Pontus.  This  ill  fortune  was  aggravated 
by  the  loss  of  about  200,000  men,  who  were 
killed  in  the  several  engagements  that  had 
■faeeu  fought  ;  and  Mithridates,  weakened  by 
repeated  ill  Fuccess  by  sea  and  land,  sued  for 
peace  from  the  conqueror,  which  he  obtained 
on  condition  of  defraying  the  expenses  which 
the  Romans  had  incurred  liy  the  war,  and  of 
remaining  satisfied  with  the  possessions  which 
he  had  received  from  his  ancestors.  While 
these  negociations  of  peace  were  carried  on, 
Mithridates  was  not  unmindful  of  his  real  in- 
terest. His  poverty,  and  not  his  inclinations, 
obliged  him  to  wish  for  peace.  He  imme 
diately  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  140,000 
infantry,  and  16,000horse,  which  consisted  of 
liis  own  forces  and  those  of  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  With  such  a  nu- 
merous army  he  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  ;  none  dared 
to  oppose  his  conquests,  and  the  Romans,  re 
lying  on  his  fidelity,  had  withdrawn  the  great- 
est part  of  their  armies  from  the  country. 
The  news  of  his  warlike  preparations  was  no 
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sooner  heard,  than  Lucullu?,  the  consul,^ 
marched  into  Asia,  and,  without  delay,  he 
blocked  up  the  camp  of  Mithridates,  who  was 
then  besieging  Cyzicus.  The  Asiatic  mo- 
narch escaped  from  him,  and  fled  into  the 
heart  of  his  kingdom.  Lucullus  pursued  him 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  would  have 
taken  him  priscmer  after  a  battle,  had  not  the 
avidity  of  his  soldiers  preferred  the  plundering 
of  a  mule  loaded  with  gold  to  the  taking  of  a 
monarch  who  had  exercised  such  cruelties 
against  their  countrymen,  and  shown  himself 
so  liiithless  to  the  most  solemn  engagements. 
After  this  escape,  Mithridates  was  more  care- 
ful about  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  he  even 
ordered  his  wives  and  sisters  to  destroy  them- 
selves, fearful  of  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  The  appointment  of  Glabrio  to  the 
cotnmaud  of  the  Roman  forces  instead  of  Lu- 
cullus, was  favourable  to  Mithridates,  and 
he  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  sudden  arrival  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, soon  put  an  end  to  his  victories.  A  bat- 
tle, in  the  night,  was  fought  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  which  the  troops  of  Pontus  la- 
boured under  every  disadvantage.  The  en- 
gagement was  by  moonlight,  and,  as  the 
moon  then  shone  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  the 
lengthened  shadows  of  the  arms  of  the  Ro- 
mans having  induced  Mithridates  to  believe 
that  the  two  armies  were  close  together,  the 
arrows  of  his  soldiers  were  darted  from  a 
great  distance,  and  their  efforts  rendered  in- 
effectual. An  universal  overthrow  ensued ; 
Mithridates,  bold  in  his  misfortunes,  rushed 
through  the  thick  ranks  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
head  of  800  horsemen,  500  of  which  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  follow  him.  He  fled  to  Ti- 
granes, but  that  monarch  refused  an  asylum 
to  his  father-in-law,  whom  he  had  before  sup- 
ported with  all  the  collected  forces  of  his  king- 
dom. Mithridates  found  a  safe  retreat  among 
the  Scythians,  and,  though  destitute  of  power, 
friends,  and  resources,  yet  he  meditated  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  land.  These 
wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  followers, 
and  he  sued  for  peace.  It  was  denied  to  bis 
ambassadors,  and  the  victorious  Pompey  de- 
clared, that,  to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  must 
ask  it  in  person.  He  scorned  to  trust  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  resolved  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  His  subjects  refused  to 
follow  him  any  longer,  and  they  revolted  from 
him,  and  made  his  son  Pharnaces  king.  The 
son  showed  himself  ungrateful  to  his  father, 
and  even,  according  to  some  writers,  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  unnatu- 
ral treatment  l)roke  the  heart  of  Mithridates  ; 
he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  himself.  It  was  in 
vain  ;  the  frequent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  strengthened  his  con- 
stitution against  the  poison,  and,  when  this 
was  unavailing,  he  attempted  to  stab  himself. 
The  blow  was  not  mortal  ;  and  a  Gaul,  who 
was  then  present,  at  his  own  request,  gave 
him  the  fatal  stroke,  about  63  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
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Such  were  the  misfortunes,  abilities,  and  mi- 
serable ead  of  a  man  who  supported  himself 
so  long  against  the  power  of  Rome,  and  who, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Roman 
authors,  proved  a  more  powerful  and  indefa- 
tigable adversary  to  the  capital  of  Italy  than 
the  great  Annibal,  and  Pyrrhus,  Perseus,  or 
Antiochus.  Mithridates  has  been  commend- 
ed for  his  eminent  virtues,  and  censured  for 
his  vices.  Asa  commander  he  deserves  the 
most  unbounded  applause,  and  it  may  create 
admiration  to  see  him  waging  war  with  such 
success  during  so  many  years,  against  the 
most  powerful  people  on  earth,  led  to  the  field 
by  a  Sylla,  a  Lucullus,  and  a  Pompey.  He 
was  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  a 
throne,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero  ; 
and,  indeed,  no  better  proof  of  his  military 
character  can  be  brought,  than  the  mention 
of  the  great  rejoicing  which  happened  in  the 
Roman  armies  and  in  the  capital  at  the  news 
of  his  death.  No  less  than  twelve  days  were 
appointed  for  public  thanksgivings  to  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  Pompey,  who  had  sent  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  death  to  Ptome,  and 
who  had  partly  hastened  his  fall,  was  reward- 
ed with  the  most  uncommon  honours,  [vid. 
Ampia  lex.]  It  is  said,  that  Mithridates  con- 
quered 24  nations,  whose  different  languages 
he  knew,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  and 
fluency  as  his  own.  As  a  man  of  letters  he 
also  deserves  attention.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  and  even  wrote  in 
that  dialect  a  treatise  on  botany.  His  skill  in 
physic  is  well  known,  and  even  now  there  is 
a  celebrated  antidote  which  bears  his  name, 
and  is  called  Mithridate.  Superstition,  as  well 
as  nature,  had  united  to  render  him  great ; 
and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  Justin, 
bis  birth  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance 
of  two  large  comets,  which  were  seen  for 
seventy  days  successively,  and  whose  splen- 
dour eclipsed  the  mid-day  sun,  and  covered  the 
fourth  part  of  the  heavens.  Justin.  37,  c.  1, 
Sic.—Slrab.—Diod.  \4.—Flor.  3,  c.  5,  fcc— 
Plut.  in  Syll.  Luc.  Mar.  k  Pomp. —  Val. 
Max.  4,  c.  6,  &c. — Dio.  30,  &c. — ^ppiati. 
Milhrid.—Plin.  2,c.  97, 1.  7,  c.  24, 1.  25,  c.  2, 
1-  33,  c.  3,  hc.—Cic.pro  Man.  &.c.—Palerc. 
2,  c.  18. — Eutrop.  5. — Joseph.  14. — Oros.  6, 
&c. A  king  of  Parthia,  who  took  Deme- 
trius prisoner. — ■ — A  man  made  king  of  Ar- 
menia by  Tiberius.  He  was  afterwards  im- 
prisoned by  Caligula,  and  set  at  liberty  by 
Claudius,  He  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
tiephews,  and  his  family  were  involved  in  his 
ruin.  Tacit.  Ann. Another,  king  of  .Ar- 
menia.——A  king  of  Pergamus,  who  warmly 
embraced  the  cause  of  J.  Caesar,  and  was 
made  king  of  Bosphorus  by  him.  Some  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  son  of  the  great  Mithri- 
dates by   a  concubine.     He  wa»  murdered, 

&c. A  king  of  Iberia Another  of  Co- 

rcagena. A    celebrated  king  of  Parthia, 

^vho  enlarged  his  possessions  by  the  conquest 
of  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  He 
examined  with  a  careful  eye  the  constitution 
aud  political  regulations  of  the  nations  he  had 
conquered,  aad  fraaied  from  theo!)  for  the 


service  of  his  own  subjects,  a  code  of  laws. 

Justin.  Orosius Another,  who  murdered 

his  father,  and  made   himself  master  of  the 

crown. A    king  of  Pontus,   put  to  death 

by  order  of  Galba,  &;c. A  man  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  rewarded  by 
the  monarch  for  having  wounded  Cyrus  the 
younger  ;  but,  when  he  boasted  he  had  kill- 
ed him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.     Phil. 

in   Arlax. A  son   of  Ariobarzanes,   who 

basely  murdered  Datames.  C.  Kep.  in  Dat. 
MiTHRiDATicuM  Bellum,  begun  89  years 
B.C.  was  one  of  the  longest  aud  most  cele- 
brated wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans 
against  a  foreign  power.  The  ambition  of 
iVIlthridates,  from  whom  it  receives  its  name, 
may  be  called  the  cause  and  origin  of  it. 
His  views  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
of  which  he  was  stripped  by  the  Romaus,  first 
engaged  him  to  take  up  arms  against  the  re- 
public. Three  Roman  officers,  L.  Cassius, 
the  proconsul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Q.  Oppius, 
opposed  Mithridates  with  the  troops  of  Bithy- 
nia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Gallo- 
Grajcia.  The  army  of  these  provinces,  to- 
gether with  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia, 
amounted  to  70,000  men,  and  6009  horse. 
The  forces  of  the  king  of  Pontus  were  great- 
ly superior  to  these  ;  he  led  250,000  foot, 
40,000  horse,  and  130  armed  chariots,  into 
the  field  of  battle,  under  the  command  of 
Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus.  His  fleet  con- 
sisted of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned  and 
provisioned.  In  an  engagement  the  king 
of  Pontus  obtained  the  victory,  and  dispers- 
ed the  Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He  became 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the 
Hellespont  submitted  to  his  power.  Two  of 
the  Roman  generals  were  taken,  and  M. 
Aquilius,  who  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
war,  was  carried  about  in  Asia,  and  expos- 
ed to  the  ridicule  and  insults  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  at  last  put  to  death  by  Mithridates, 
who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down 
his  throat,  as  a  slur  upon  the  avidity  of  the 
Romans.  The  conqueror  took  every  possible 
advantage  ;  he  subdued  all  the  islands  of  the 
yEgean  Sea,  and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to 
ubmit  to  his  power,  yet  all  Greece  was  soon 
overrun  by  his  general  Archelaus,  and  made 
tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Mean- 
while the  Romans,  incensed  against  Mithri- 
dates on  account  of  his  perfidy,  and  of  his 
cruelty  in  massacring  80,000  of  their  country- 
men in  one  day  all  over  Asia,  appointed  Syl- 
la to  march  into  the  east.  Sylla  landed  in 
Greece,  where  the  inhabitants  readily  ac- 
knowledged his  power  ;  but  Athens  shut  her 
gates  against  the  Roman  commander,  and  Ar- 
chelaus, who  defended  it,  defeated,  with  the 
greatest  courage,  all  the  efforts  and  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy.  This  spirited  defenc* 
was  of  short  duration.  Archelaus  retreated 
into  B(Botia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed  him. 
The  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a  line  of 
battle  near  Chaeronea,  and  the  Romans  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and,  of  the  almost  innu- 
merable forces  of  the  Asiatics,  no  more  than 
10,000  eaaped.  Aoother  battle  ia  Tliessaly, 
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near  Orchomenos,  proved  equally  fatal  to  the 
king;  of  Foatus.  Dorylaus,  one  of  his  gene 
rals,  was  defeated,  and  he  soon  after  sued  for 
peace.  Sylla  listened  to  the  terms  of  accom 
modatioQ,  as  his  presence  at  Rome  was  now 
become  necessary  to  quell  the  commotions  and 
cabals  which  his  enemies  had  raised  against 
him.  He  pledged  himself  to  the  kiagof  Pon- 
tus  to  confirm  him  in  the  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, and  to  procure  him  the  title  of  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome  ;  and  Mithridatcs  consented 
to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  deliver 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithynia  to 
Nicomedes,  and  to  pay  to  the  Romans  200  ■ 
talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  to  deliver  into  their  hnnds  70  gallies 
with  all  their  rigging.  Though  Mithridates 
seemed  to  have  re-established  peace  in  his 
dominions,  yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments 
were  contrary  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  who 
made  himself  master  of  any  army  by  intrigue 
and  oppression,  kept  hioi  under  continual 
alarms,  and  rendered  the  existence  of  his 
power  precarious.  Sylla,  who  had  returned 
from  Greece  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  had 
been  made  with  Mithridates,  rid  the  world  of 
the  tyrannical  Fimbria  ;  and  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  awed  by  the  resolution  and  determined 
firmness  of  his  adversary,  agreed  to  the  con- 
ditions, though  with  reluctance.  The  hostile 
preparations  of  Mithridates,  which  continued 
in  the  time  of  peace,  became  suspected  by 
the  Romans,  and  Muraena,  who  was  left  as 
governor  of  Asia  in  Sylla's  absence,  and 
■who  wished  to  make  himself  known  by 
some  conspicious  action,  began  hostilities  by 
taking  Comana,  and  plundering  the  temple 
of  Bellona.  Mithridates  did  not  oppose  him, 
but  he  complained  of  the  breach  of  peace  be- 
fore the  Roman  senate.  Muraena  was  pub- 
licly reprimanded;  but,  as  he  did  not  cease 
from  hostilities,  it  was  early  understood  that 
he  acted  by  the  private  directions  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  The  king  upon  this  marched 
against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
both  the  adversaries  claimed  the  victory.  This 
was  the  last  blow  which  the  king  of  Potitus 
received  in  this  war,  which  is  called  the  se- 
cond Mithridatic  war,  and  which  continued 
for  about  three  years.  Sylla,  at  that  time, 
was  made  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  and  he 
commanded  Muriena  to  retire  from  the  king- 
dom of  Mithridates.  The  death  of  Sylla 
changed  the  face  of  affairs ;  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  never  been  committed  to 
writing,  demanded  frequent  explanations,  and 
Mithridates  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of 
friendship,  and  declared  war.  Nicomedes, at 
his  death,  left  h"s  kingdom  to  the  Romans, 
but  Mithridates  disputed  their  right  to  the 
possessions  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  en- 
tered the  field  with  120,000  men,  besides  a 
fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  ports,  16,000  horsemen 
to  follow  him,  and  100  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  Lucullus  was  appointed  over  Asia, 
and  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  Mithridatic 
war.  His  valour  and  prudence  showed  his 
merit;  and  Mithridates,  in  bis  vain  attempts 
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to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than  300,000 
men.  Success  continually  attended  the  Ro- 
man arms.  The  king  of  Pontus  was  defeat- 
ed in  several  bloody  engagements,  and  with 
difTiculty  saved  his  life,  and  retired  to  his  son- 
in-law  Tigraues,kingof  Armenia.  Lucnllus 
pursued  him,  and  when  his  application  for 
(he  person  of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been 
despised  by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the 
capital  of  Armenia,  and  terrified,  by  his  sud- 
den approach,  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
enemy.  A  baltle  ensued.  The  Romans  ob- 
tained an  easy  victory,  and  no  less  than  100,- 
000  foot  of  the  Armenians  perished,  and  only 
five  men  of  the  Romans  were  killed.  Tigra- 
nocerfa,  the  rich  capital  of  the  country,  fell 
into  the  conqueror's  hands.  After  such  sig- 
nal victories,  Lucullus  had  the  mortification 
to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.  The  new  general  showed  himself 
worthy  to  succeed  Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mi- 
thridates. and  rendered  his  affairs  so  despe- 
rate, that  the  monarch  lied  for  safety  into  the 
country  of  the  Scythians,  where,  for  a  while, 
he  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  with  more  wildness  than  prudence,  se- 
cretly rosolved  to  invade  Italy  by  land,  and 
march  an  army  across  the  northern  wilds  of 
Asia  and  Europe  to  the  Appenines.  Not 
only  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  had  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  also  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kings  and  princes  were  subdued,  and 
Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  his  feet  Tigranes 
himself,  that  king  of  kings  who  had  lately 
treated  the  Romans  with  such  contempt. 
Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of  Mithridates 
terrified  his  subjects ;  and  they,  fearful  to  ac- 
company him  in  a  march  of  above  2000  miles 
across  a  barren  and  uncultivated  country,  re- 
volted and  made  his  son  king.  The  mo- 
narch, forsaken  in  his  old  age,  even  by  his  own 
children,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  (vid.  Mithri- 
dates Vli.)  and  gave  the  Romans  cause  to 
rejoice,  as  the  third  Mithridatic  war  was  end- 
ed in  his  fall,  B.  C.  63.  Such  were  the  un- 
successful struggles  of  Mithridates  against 
the  power  of  Rome.  He  was  always  full  of 
resources,  and  the  Romans  had  never  a  greater 
or  more  dangerous  war  to  sustain.  The  du- 
ration of  the  Mithridatic  war  is  not  precisely 
known.  According  to  Justin,  Orosius,  Flo- 
rus,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  for  forty  years  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  dura- 
tion to  30  years,  is  far  more  credible  ;  and, 
indeed,  by  proper  calculation,  there  elapsetl 
no  more  than  26  years  from  the  time  that 
Mithridates  first  entered  the  field  against 
the  Romans,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Ap- 
pian.  in  Mithrid.— Justin.  37,  &c. — Flor.  2, 
&c. — Liv. — Plut.  in  Luc.  &c. — Orostus.— 
Pattrc. — Dion. 

MiTHRiDATis,  a  daughter  of  Mithridates 
the  Great.     She  was  poisoned  by  her  father- 

MiTHROBARz.\NES,  a    king  of   Armenia, 

&c. An  officer  sent  by  Tigranes  against 

Lucullus,  &c.    Plut. The  father-in-law 

of  Datames. 

MiTYLEKE  and   MiTYJLEN.ff:,  the  capital 
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city  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name  from  Mitylcne,  the  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus,  a  king  of  the  country.  It  was  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  stateliness 
of  its  buildings,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  great  men  it  pro- 
duced. Pittacus,  AlcsEUs,  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Theophanes,  Helleaicus,  &;c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  ho- 
nour of  having  educated  many  of  the  great 
men  of  Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  the  Mityleneans  suffered  greatly 
for  their  revolt  from  the  power  of  Athens  ; 
and,  in  the  Mithridatic  wars,  they  had  the 
boldness  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  disdain  the 
treaties  which  had  been  made  between  Mithri- 
dates  and  Sylla.     Cic.  de  leg.  ag. — Slrab.  13 

—Mela,  2,  c.  7 Dzod.  3  and  12.— Paterc.  1, 

c.  A.—Horat.  l,od.7,  Sic.—Thucyd.  3,  &.C.— 
Pint,  in  Pomp.  &c. 

Mnasalces,  a  Greek  poet,  who  wrote 
epigrams.     Athen. — Strab. 

MnasIlus,  a  youth  who  assisted  Chromis 
to  tie  the  old  Silenus,  whom  they  found  asleep 
in  a  cave.  Some  imagine  that  Virgil  spoke  of 
Varus  under  the  name  of  Mnasilus.  Virg. 
Ed.  6,  V.  13. 

Mnasgjv,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave 
1260  pieces  of  gold  for  twelve  pictures  of 
twelve  gods  to  Asclepiodorus.  PZin.  35,  c.  16 
Mnemoiv,  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerxes 
ou  account  of  his  retentive  memory.  C.  JVep. 
in  Reg. 

Mnemosyne,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter, 
who  assumed  the  form  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy 
her  company.  The  word  Mnemosyne  signifies 
memory,  and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly 
called  memory  the  mother  of  the  muses,  be- 
cause it  is  to  that  mental  endowment  that 
mankind  are  indebted  for  their  progress  in 
science.  [To  Mnemosyne  is  ascribed,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  art  of  reason- 
ing, and  of  giving  suitable  names  to  every 
thing,  so  that  we  can  describe  them,  and  con- 
verse about  them  without  seeing  them.  She 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
used  helps  for  the  memory,  and  this  is  inti- 
mated in  her  name.]  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. — 
Pindar.  Isth.  6. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  ], 
c.  1,  &c A  fountain  of  Bceotia,  whose  wa- 
ters were  generally  drank  by  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  ofTrophonius.  Pans.  9,  C.39. 
Mnesarchus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Greece,  pupil  to  Pana3tius,  &c.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
1,  c.  11. 

Mnestheus,  a  Trojan,  descended  from 
Assaracus.  He  obtained  the  prize  given  to 
the  best  sailing  vessel  by  iEneas,  at  the  fune- 
ral games  of  Anchises,  in  Sicily,  and  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Memmii 

at  Rome.     Virg.  ^n.A,\.   116,   &c. A 

son  of  Peteus.     [yid.  Menestheus.] 

Mnevis,  [the  name  of  a  sacred  bull,  conse- 
crated to  the  sun,  and  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  at  Heliopolis.  The  worship  of 
Mnevis  gradually  disappeared  when  Apis  be- 
came the  general  deity  of  the  country.    FroiK 


the  era  in  which  Cambyses  overthrew  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Heliopolis  we  may 
date  the  downfal  of  the  worship  of  Mnevis.  j 
He  was  worshipped  with  the  sume  supersti- 
tious ceremonies  as  Apis,  and,  at  his  death,  he 
received  the  most  magnificent  funeral.  He  waa 
theemblem  of  Osiris.  Diod.  \.— Plut.de  hid. 
Modestus,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  book 
De  re  Mihtari,  has  been  elegantly  edited  in 
two  vols.  8vo.     Vesalije.  1670. 

McEciA,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Rome,  Liv, 
8,  c.  17. 

McENUs,  now  Mayne,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  Tacit, 
de  Germ.  28. 

Mceragetes,  fatorum  ducior,  a  surname 
of  Jupiter,     Pans.  5,  c-  15. 

M(ERis,  [a  lake  of  Egypt,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  king  of  the  same 
name,  concerning  the  situation  and  extent, 
and  even  the  existence  of  which  authors  have 
differed.  It  has  been  represented  as  the 
boldest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  works 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  Hero^ 
dotus  considers  it  superior  even  to  the  pyra- 
mids and  labyrinth.  As  to  its  situation,  He- 
rodotus and  Strabo  mark  it  out  by  placing  the 
labyrinth  on  its  borders,  and  by  fixing  the 
towns  which  were  around  it,  such  as  Achan- 
tus  to  the  south,  Aphroditopolis  towards  the 
east,  and  Arsinoe  to  the  north.  Diodorus  and 
Pliny  confirm  this  statement  by  placing  it  at 
24  leagues  from  Memphis,  between  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name  and  Arsinoe.  The  posi- 
tion thus  indicated  is  supposed  to  answer  to 
the  modern  Birkel-Caroun,  a  lake  more  than 
50  leagues  in  circumference.  Herodotus 
makes  the  lake  Moeris3600  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  greatest  depth  200  cubits , 
BoEsuet  has  vindicated  the  statement  of  its 
large  extent,  against  the  raillery  of  Voltaire. 
RoUin,  however,  deeming  it  to  be  incredible, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Pomponius  .Mela,  and 
makes  it  20,000  paces.  D'Anville,  with  a  view 
of  reconciling  the  contending  parties,  has 
marked  on  his  map  of  Egypt,  two  lakes  of 
this  name,  one  of  which  is  in  fact  a  canal  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Nile;  this  he  makes 
the  Morris  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  while 
the  other  is  situate  to  the  north-west,  and 
corresponds,  according  to  him,  with  the  Mos- 
ris  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  This  last  is  the 
Birket-Caroun  mentioned  above  ;  the  former, 
which  still  subsists,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Bahr  Jouseph,  or  Joseph's  river.  It  opens 
near  Tarout  Eccherijf,  and  ends  near  Birkel- 
Caroun.  The  explanation  given  by  Malte- 
Brun  is,  however,  the  simplest.  lie  supposes 
that  the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Jo- 
seph, like  many  olher  remarkable  works,  was 
executed  by  order  of  king  Moeris.  The  wa- 
ters then  filled  the  basin  of  the  lake  Birket- 
Caroun,  which  received  tlio  name  of  the 
prince  who  effected  this  gieat  change.  Thus 
a  reason  is  given  why  the  ancients  say  that 
the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the 
Birket-Caroun  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such 
operation.  If  we  listen,  however,  merely  to 
I  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  the  lake  Mceri'^ 
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\va3  entirely  the  work  of  human  art ;  and 
to  show  this,  two  pyramids  were  to  be  seen 
in  its  centre,  each  of  which  was  200  cubits 
above  and  as  many  below  the  water,  while  on 
the  summit  of  each  was  a  colossus  in  a  sitting 
posture.  The  object  of  the  excavation  was 
to  regulate  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  \V  hen 
the  waters  of  the  river  were  high,  a  large  por- 
tion were  carried  off  by  the  canal  to  the  lake, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  remain  too  long  on 
the  soil  of  Egypt,  (lower  at  that  lime  than  in 
our  days,)  and  occasion  sterility  ;  when  the 
inundation  had  declined,  a  second  one  was 
produced  by  the  waters  in  lake  Moeris.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  1200  years  has  made  a 
great  change  in  this  as  in  the  other  Egyptian 
"works  of  art.  Mceris  is  now  nearly  30  leagues 
in  circumference.  It  might  still,  however,  be 
made  to  answer  its  ancient  purposes,  if  the 
canal  of  Joseph  were  cleared  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  mud  collected  in  it,  and  the  dykes 
restored.  The  pyramids  in  this  lake  were 
uo  longer  visible  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
lake  itself  is  said  to  have  afforded  a  most 
abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  profits  of  this 
fishery  were  appropriated  to   find  the  queen 

with   clothes  and   perfumes.] A  king  of 

Egypt.  He  was  last  of  the  300  kings  from 
Menes  to  Sesostris,  and  reigned  63  years. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  IZ.—Herodot.  2,  c  4,  &c.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  Q.—Plin.  36,  c.  12. 

M(EDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

McESiA,  [a  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Pannonia  and  Illyricum,  on  the 
south  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  on  the  east 
by  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Da- 
nube, occupying  the  present  provinces  of  Ser- 
via  and  Bulgaria.  Under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus it  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
under  the  names  of  Mcesia  Superior,  nearer 
to  Pannonia,  and  Moesia  Inferior,  nearer  to 
Thrace.  The  centre  of  Mojsia  was  called 
DaciaCis-Dauubiana,or  Dacia  Aureliani,  by 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  when  he  abandon- 
ed the  province  beyond  the  Danube  called 
Dacia  Trajani.]  Plin.'i,  c.2Q.—  Virg.  G 
I,  V.  102. 

Moi.EiA,  a  festival  in  Arcadia,  in  comme 
moration  of  a  battle  in  which  Lycurgus  ob- 
tained the  victory. 

Mor,o,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
Apollonius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apol- 
louius  and  Molo  are  two  different  persons, 
wiio  were  both  natives  of  AlabanJa,  and  dis- 
ciples of  IMenecles  of  the  same  place.  They 
both  visited  Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a 
school,  but  JMolo  flourished  some  time  after 
Apollonius.  Molo  had  Cicero  and  .T.  Cfflsar 
among  his  pupils,  {r.id.   Apollonius.)   Cic.  de 

Oral. A  prince  of  Syria,   who    revolted 

Hsrainst  Antiochus,  and  killed  himself  when 
his  rebellion  was  attended  with  ill  success. 
MoLOEis,  a  river  of  Effiotia,  near  Plataja. 
Moi.oRcus,   an  old  shepherd  near   Clco- 
nae,  who  received  Hercules  with  great  hospi- 
tality.    The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  he 
received,  destroyed  the  Nemsan  lion,  which 
laid   waste  the  neighbouring  country,  and! 
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therefore  the  Nemaean  games,  instituted  ou 
(his  occasion,  are  to  be  understood  by  the 
words  Ludus  Molorchi.  There  were  two 
festivals  instituted  in  his  honour,  called  Ma- 
lorcliem.  Martial.  9,  ep.  44, 1.  14,  ep.  44.^ 
Apollod.  2,  c.  b.—Virg.  G.  3,  v.  19.— Stat. 
Tktb.  4,  V.  160. 

MoLossi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inha- 
bited that  part  of  the  country  which  was 
called  Molnssia  or  Molossis  from  king  Mo- 
lossus.  This  country  had  the  bay  of  Ambra- 
cia  on  the  south,  and  the  country  of  the  Per- 
I  haebeans  on  the  east.  The  dogs  of  the  place 
were  famous,  and  received  the  name  of 
Molossi  among  the  Romans.  Dodona  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  according  to  some 
writers.  Others,  however,  reckon  it  as  the 
chief  city  of  Thesprotia.  Lucrei.  5,  v.  10, 
Q'i.—Lucan.  4,  v.  AAO.—Strab.  I.—Liv.— 
Justin.  7,  c.  6 — C  JVep.  2,  c.  Q.—Virg.  G. 
3,  V.  495.—Horat.  2,  Sat.  6,  v.  114. 

Moi-ossiA,  or  Molossis.     vid.  Molossi, 
MoLossrs,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andro- 
mache. He  reigned  in  Epirus  after  the  death 
of  Helenus,  and  part  of  his  dominions  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Molossia  from  him.  Pans.  1, 

c.  11. A  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Epirus. 

MoLPus,  an  author  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Lacedaemon. 

MoLYCRiON,  a  town  of  .^olia  between  the 
Evenus  and  Naupactum.     Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

MoMus,  the  god  of  pleasantry  among  the 
ancients,  son  of  Nox,  according  to  Hesiod. 
He  was  continually  employed  in  satirizing  the 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  turn- 
ed to  ridicule.  He  blamed  Vulean,  because, 
in  the  human  form  which  he  had  made  of 
clay,  he  had  not  placed  a  window  in  his  breast, 
by  which,  whatever  was  done  or  thought 
there  might  be  easily  brought  to  light.  [Vi- 
truvius  ascribes  this  reflection  to  Socrates.] 
He  censured  the  house  which  Minerva  had 
made,  because  the  goddess  had  not  made  it 
moveable,  by  which  means  a  bad  neighbour- 
hood might  be  avoided.  In  the  bull  which 
Neptune  had  produced,  he  observed  that  his 
blows  might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  had 
been  placed  nearer  the  horns.  Venus  herself 
was  exposed  to  his  satire;  and  when  the 
sneering  god  had  found  no  fault  in  the  body 
of  the  naked  goddess,  he  observed  as  she  re- 
tired, that  the  noise  of  her  slippers  was  too 
loud,  and  greatly  improper  in  the  goddess  of 
beauty.  These  illiberal  reflections  upon  the 
gods  were  the  cause  that  Momus  was  driven 
from  heaven.  He  is  generi^lly  represented 
raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  and  holding  a 
small  figure  in  his  hand.  Hesiod.  i?i  Theog. 
— Lucian.  in  Herm. 

Mo^A,  au  island  between  Britain  and  Hi- 
hernia,  anciently  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
Druids.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
modern  island  oi  Anglesey,  and  by  others,  the 
island  of  Man.  [The  Mona  described  by 
Tacitus  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  is  the  isle  of 
Angh'sea  ;  and  the  one  described  by  Caesar, 
the\sle  of  Man.}  The  former  was  the  great 
seat  of  the  Druids,  vid.  leme.]  2'acit.  14, 
Ann.  c.  18  and  29. 
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MoNjESES.a  king  of  Parthia,  who  favour- 
ed the  cause  of  IM.  Antony  against  Augustus. 
Horat.  3,  od.  6,  c.  9. 

MoNDA,  a  river,  between  the  Durius  and 
Tagus,  in  Portugal,  [now  the  Mondego.'] 
Plin.  4,  c.  22. 

JVIowETA,a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans. She  received  it  because  she  warn- 
ed them  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cy- 
bele,  to  avert  an  earthquake,  Cic  d':  Div. 
1,  c.  15.—Liry  says,  (7,  c.  28,)  that  a  tem- 
ple was  vowed  to  Juno,  under  this  name,  by 
the  dictator  Furius,  when  the  Romans  waged 
war  against  the  Aurunci,  and  thatthe  temple 
Was  raised  to  the  goddess  by  the  senate  on 
the  spot  where  the  house  of  Vlanlius  Capito- 
linus  had  formerly  stood. — Suidas,  however, 
says,  that  Juno  was  surnamed  Moneta,  from 
assuring  the  Romans,  when  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus  tiiey  complained  of  want  of  pecunia- 
ry resources,  that  money  never  could  fail  to 
those  who  cultivated  justice.  [Money  was 
coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  whence 
our  English  term  moneij.  This  goddess  is 
represented  upon  medals  with  the  instru- 
ments of  coinage,  the  hammer,  the  anvil, 
the  pincers,  and  the  die,  with  the  Latin  word 
Monttn.^ 

MoNiMA,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletus, 
whom  Mithridates  the  Great  married.  When 
his  affairs  grew  desperate,  Mithridates  or- 
dered his  wives  to  destroy  themselves ;  Moni- 
ma  attempted  to  strangle  herself,  but  when 
her  efforts  were  unavailing,  she  ordered  one 
of  her  attendants  to  stab  her.     Plul.  in  Lite. 

MoNoDus,  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  had  one 
continued  bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth 
whence  his  name  (wevgr ,  oJ"®*) ,  Pliri.  7,  c.  ]  6. 

MoKfficus  [or  Herculis  Monceci  Portus,  a 
maritime  town  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
Liguria,  near  Nicea,  where  Hercules  had  a 
temple.]  It  is  now  Monaco.  Slrab.  4. — Virg. 
.En.  6,  v.  830. 

MoNS  SACER,  a  mountain  about  three 
miles  from  Rome,]  where  the  Roman  popu- 
lace retired  in  a  tumult,  which  wasthe  cause 
of  the  election  of  the  tribunes. 

MoNS  SEVERUs,  a  mountain  near  Rome,  &c. 

MoNTANUs,  a  poet  who  wrote  in  hexame- 
ter and  elegiac  verses.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4- 

MoNYCHCs,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could 
root  up  trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin. 
He  receives  his  name  from  his  having  a  solid 
hoof,  as  the  word  implies.     Juv.  1,  v.  11. 

Mo.NYMus,  a  servant  of  Corinth,  who,  not 
being  permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic,  pretended  madness,  and  ob- 
tained his  liberty.  He  became  a  great  admir- 
er of  the  philosopher,  and  also  of  Crates,  and 
even  wrote  something  in  the  form  of  facetious 
stories.     Diog.  Laert. 

MopsTUM,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Tempe  and  Larissa.     Liv.  42. 

MoPSOPiA,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens, 
from  Mopsus  one  of  its  kings,  and  from  thence 
the  epithet  of  Mopsopius  is  often  applied  to 
an  Athenian. 

MopsPHESTlA,  or  Mopsos,  a  town  of  Ci- 
licia  near  the  sea.    [The  name  is  supposed 


to  come  from  Mo^ou  ia-Trm,  "the  home  of  Mop^ 
suf,"  from  a  tradition  that  the  city  was  found- 
ed by  Mopsus  after  the  Trojan  war.  It  was 
situate  to  the  south-west  of  Anazarbus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pyramus.  Its  early  ori- 
gin, however,  is  contradicted  by  the  silence 
of  Xenophon,  and  also  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  Strabo  is  the  first  who  mentions 
it, J     Cic.  Fam.  3,  c.  8. 

Mopscs,  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of 
Vlanto  and  .Apollo,  duiing  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  consulted  by  Amphimachus,  king  of 
Colophon,  who  wished  to  know  what  success 
would  attend  his  arms  in  awar  which  he  was 
going  to  undertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest 
calamities  ;  but  Calchas,  who  had  been  a 
soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war,  promised  the  greatest  successes.  Amphi- 
machus followed  the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but 
the  opinion  of  Mopsus  was  fully  verified.  This 
had  such  an  effect  upon  Calchas  that  he  died 
soon  after.  His  death  is  attributed  by  some 
to  another  mortification  of  the  same  nature. 
The  two  soothsayers,  jealous  of  each  other's 
fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  divina- 
tion. Calchas  first  asked  his  antagonist  how 
many  figs  a  neighbouring  tree  bore  ;  ten  thou- 
sand except  one,  replied  Mopsus,  and  one 
single  vessel  can  contam  them  all.  The  figs 
were  gathered  and  his  conjectures  were  true  . 
Mopsus  now,  to  try  his  adversary,  asked  him 
how  many  young  ones  a  certain  pregnant  sow 
would  bring  forth.  Calchas  confessed  his  ig- 
norance, and  Mopsus  immediately  said,  that 
the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  morrow  ten 
young  ones,  of  which  only  one  should  be  a 
male,  all  black,  and  that  the  females  should 
all  be  known  by  their  white  streaks.  The 
morrow  proved  the  veracity  of  his  prediction, 
and  Calchas  died  by  excess  of  the  grief  which 
his  defeat  produced,  Mopsus  after  death  was 
ranked  among  the  gods  ;  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Malia,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  decisive 
answers  which  it  gave.  Strab.  9. — Pans.  7, 
C.3. — Jhnmian.  14, c.  8. — Plut-  de  orac. defect. 

A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloris,  born  at  Ti- 

taressa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet  and 
soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at  his 
return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
in  Libya,  Jason  erected  him  a  monument 
on  the  sea-shore,  where  afterwards  the  AlVi- 
cans  built  him  a  temple  where  he  gave  ora- 
cles. He  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  son  of  Manto,  as  their  professions  and 
their  names  were  alike.     JJygin.fab.  14,128, 

173. — Strab.  9, A  shepherd  of  that  name 

in  l^irg.  Eel. 

MoRCAKTUiM,  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
near  the  mouthof  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
3,  c.  18. 

MoRlNi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  [Their  name  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  Mor,  which  signifies 
the  sea,  denoting  a  maritime  people.]  The 
shortest  passage  in  Britain  was  from  their  ter- 
ritories. They  were  called  extremi  hominum 
by  the  Romans,  because  situate  on  the  extre- 
mities of  Gaul.  Their  city,  c&WeilMorinoTum 
castellum,  is  now  Blount  Cassd,  in  Artois  ; 
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jvnd  Morinorum  civilas,  is  Terouenne,  on  the 
Lis.  [Pliny  say3  that  their  country  swarm- 
ed witt)  geese,  and  that  these  furnished  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  trade.  He  adds,  that  their 
linen  cloth  was  also  a  commodity  in  which 
fhey  had  considerable  traffic]  f'^irg.  JEn. 
8,  V.  726.— C«s.  4,  Bell  G.  21. 

Morpheus,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturallj-^  imitated  the  grimaces, 
gestures,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind. 
[Hence  his  name,  from  |U(!gp«,/ornia.]  He  is 
sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He  is  ge- 
nerally represented  as  a  sleeping  child  of  great 
corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a  vase 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some  pop- 
pies. He  is  represented  by  Ovid  as  sent  to 
inform  by  a  dream  and  a  vision  the  unhappy 
Alcyone  of  the  fate  of  her  husband  Ceyx. 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  10. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities  born  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacedaj- 
monians,  with  great  solemnity,  and  represent- 
ed not  as  an  actually  existing  power,  but  as 
an  imaginary  being.  Euripides  introduces 
her  in  one  of  his  tragedies  oa  the  stage.  The 
moderns  represent  her  as  a  skeletou  armed 
with  a  scythe  and  a  scymetar. 

MoRTUuM  Mare.    {vid.  Mare  Mortuum.] 

MoSA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Maese  or 
Meuse.  The  bridge  over  it,  Mos<r  pons,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  Maestricht.  Tacit.  H. 
4,  c.  66. 

MoscHA,  now  Muscat,  a  port  of  Arabia  [at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Persicus.] 

MoscHi,  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Mela,  1,  c.  2,  1.  3,  c.  5. — 
Liican.  3,  v.  270. 

MoscHioN,  a  name  common  to  four  differ- 
ent writers,  whose  compositions,  character, 
and  native  place  are  unknown.  Some  frag- 
ments of  their  writings  remain,  some  few 
verses  and  a  treatise  de  morbis  mulierum, 
edited  by  Gesner,  4to.     Basil.  1566. 

MoscHUs,  a  Phoenician  whowrote  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 

A  philosopher  of  Sidon.     He  is  supposed 

to  be  the   founder  of  anatomical  philosophy 

Strab. [A  celebrated  Greek  pastoral  poet, 

born  at  Syracuse.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertain- 
ed in  what  period  he  lived.  Some  authors 
made  him  a  pupil  of  Bion,  but  Suidas  and 
others  speak  of  him  as  the  friend  of  Aristar- 
chus  who  flourished  about  160  years  B.  C. 
The  tenderness  with  which  he  speaks  of  Bion, 
in  his  beautiful  elcj^y  on  tliat  poet,  is  mention- 
ed as  a  proof  of  his  peisonal  acquaintance 
with  him.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  Grecians 
:ill  the  ancient  Idyllia  were  collected  and  at- 
tributed to  Theocritus,  but  the  claims  of  Mos- 
chus  and  Bion  have  been  admitted  with  re- 
spect to  a  few  little  pieces.  Moschus  possess- 
ed great  elegance  of  style,  and  more  delicacy 
and  ingenuity  in  his  conceptions  than  is  usual 
among  Bucolic  pouts.  His  works  are  usual- 
ly printed  with  those  of  Theocritus  and  Bion. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Valckenaer,  Lugd. 

Bat.  1810.  8vo.] A  Greek  rhetorician  of 
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Pergamus  ia  the  age  of  Horace,  defended  bj 
Torquatus  in  an  accusation  of  having  poison- 
ed some  of  his  friends.     Horat.  1,  ep.  5,  v.  9. 

[MoscHYLUS.     vid.  Mosychlus.] 

MosELLA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling 
into  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called 
the  Mosdle.  Flor.  3,  c.  10.— Tacit-  .Inn.  13, 
c.  53. 

Moses,  a  celebrated  legislator  and  gene- 
ral among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred 
history.  He  was  born  in  Egypt,  1571  B.  C. 
and  after  he  had  performed  his  miracles  be- 
fore Pharoah,couducted  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  gave  them  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, during  their  peregrination  of  40  years 
in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  ;  he  died  at  the 
age  of  120.  His  writings  have  been  quoted 
and  commended  by  several  of  the  heathen 
authors,  who  have  divested  themselves  of 
their  prejudices  against  an  Hebrew,  and  ex- 
tolled his  learning  and  the  effects  of  his  wis- 
dom. [Moses  signifies  in  the  Hebrew,  taken 
out  of  the  ivater,  and  the  name  alludes  to  his 
preservation  by  the  daughter  of  Pharoah, 
Moses  is  the  most  ancient  writer  of  whom 
there  remain  any  authentic  works.  He  has 
left  us  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  five  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, Numbers,  and^Deuteronomy.  Probably 
these  books  were  not  originally  separate 
works,  as  we  find  them  now-  Moses  compos- 
ed only  one  single  work,  of  which  the  law 
was,  as  it  were,  the  body,  and  Genesis  was  the 
preface.  Afterwards  they  were  divided  for 
convenience  in  reading.  Besides  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Jews  ascribe  to  Moses  eleven 
Psalms,  from  Psalm  90  to  100  :  but  there  is 
no  sufficient  proof  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  these.  Some  ancients  thought  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Job.  Origen  pre- 
tends that  he  translated  it  out  of  the  Syriac, 
but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  both  Jews  and 
Christians.]     Longinus. — Diod.  1. 

MoSYCiiLUS,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos.  [Mos- 
chylus,  or  Mosychlus,  was  the  oldest  volcano 
known  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  situate  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  is  thought  to 
have  sunk  in  the  sea  a  short  time  after  the 
age  of  Alexander,  together  with  the  island 
Chryse.  When  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
became  better  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
jEtna  with  the  jl^olian  isles  attracted  their 
attention,  they  seem  to  have  transferred  the 
forges  of  Vulcan  to  this  quarter.  According 
to  other  mythological  fables,  Typhon  or  Ty- 
phoeus  lay  liuried  beneath  jEtna  ;  and  the 
battle  ground  between  the  Gods  and  Giants 
was  placed  by  some  in  Sicily,  by  others  near 
Cumse  in  Italy.  Almost  every  volcanic  si- 
tuation, however,  in  the  ancient  world  seems 
to  have  had  this  honour  in  succession  confer- 
red upon  it.]     Jiicand. 

M  OS  YN^ci,  [a  people  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  coast  near  Cerasus.  The  10,000 
Greeks  passed  through  their  country  in  their 
retreat.  Their  name  is  one  given  them  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
dwelling  in  wooden  toners  or  forts,  ({x:(rruy. 
turris  b'gnea,  ando/xof,  donms'^ 
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MuLciBER,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  (a  mul- 
cendo  ferrum,)  from  his  occupation.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  V.  5.     (rid.  V^ulcanus.) 

MULUCHA,  [MOLOCHATH,  Of  MaLVA,  UOW 

theMullooiah,']  a  river  of  Africa,  clividingNu- 
midia  from  Mauritania.     Plin.  5,  c.  2. 

MtJLvius  Pons.    [vid.   Milvius  pons.] 

L.  MuMMitJS,  a  Roman  consul,  sent  against 
the  Achaeans,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  147. 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Chalcis, 
by  order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Achaicus  from  his  victories.  He 
did  not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  but  returned  home  without  any  in- 
crease of  fortune.  He  was  so  unacquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  paintings  and  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  Greece 
■which  were  found  in  the  plunder  of  C  orinth, 
that  he  said  to  those  who  conveyed  them  to 
Rome,  that  if  they  lost  them  or  injured 
them,  they  should  make  others  in  their 
stead.  Palerc.  l,c.  13.— S/ra6. 8.— P^m.  34, 
c.  7, 1.  37,  c.   l.—Flor.   2,  c.   6.— Pans.  5,  c. 

24 Publius,  a  man  commended   by  C. 

Publicus,  for  the  versatility  of  his  mind  and 
the  propriety  of  his  manners.     Cic.  de  Oral. 

2. A  Latin  poet.  Macrobius.  1. — Satur.  10. 

Spurius,   a  brother  of    Achaius   before 

mentioned,  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  fur 
his  fondness  for  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Cic. 
ad  Brut.  25,  ad  Att.  13,  ep  6. 

MuNATius  Pl,ancus.  a  consul  sent  to  the 
rebellious  army  of  Germanicus.  He  was 
almost  killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who 
suspected  that  it  was  through  him  that  they 
had  not  all  been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate.  Calpurnius  rescued 
him  from  their  fury. An  orator  and  disci- 
ple of  Cicero.  His  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfather,  bore  the  same  name.  He 
■was  with  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  was  made  con 
sul  with  Brutus.  He  promised  to  favour  the 
republican  cause  for  sometime,  but  he  desert- 
ed again  to  Ceesar.  He  was  long  Antony's  fa- 
vourite, but  he  left  him  at  the  battle  of  Acti 
um  to  conciliate  the  favours  of  Octavius.  His 
services  were  great  in  the  senate  ;  for,  through 
his  influence  and  persuasion,  that  venerable 
body  flattered  the  conqueror  of  Antony  with 
the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He  was  reward 
ed  with  the  office  of  censor.     Plu.t.  in  Ant. 

McNDA,  [a  strongly  fortified,  and  large 
city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  coast  south- 
•wcst  of  Malaca.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought 
the  famous  battle  between  Caesar  and^ilie  sons 
of  Pompey,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  It 
was  a  most  desperate  action,  and  eyen  the 
veterans  of  Caesar,  who  for  upwards  of  four- 
teen years  had  signalized  their  valour,  were 
compelled  to  give  way.  It  was  only  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  that  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey were  at  last  defeated.  Cffisar  is  said  to 
have  given  up  all  for  lost  at  one  period  of  the 
fight,  and  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  destroy- 
ing himself.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle  he 
told  his  friends  that  he  had  often  fought  for 
victory,  but  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
fought  for  his  life.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  lost 
1000  of  his  best  soldiers,  the  enemy  bad  30,000 
3? 


slain.  The  battle  was  fought  the  17th  March, 
B.  C.  45.  After  the  battle,  the  siege  of  Mun- 
da  ensued,  and  the  assailants  are  said  actually 
to  have  made  use  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy  in  elevating  their  mound  to  a  sufficient 
height.  The  little  village  of  Monda  in  Gre- 
nada is  supposed  to  lie  near  the  ancient  city.] 
Sil.  Hal.  3,  v.  'iOO.-Hirt.  Belt.  Hisp.  27.— 
Liican.  1. 

MuNvcHiA,  (and  ^e,)  a  port  of  Attica,  [yid. 
the  end  of  this  article,]  between  the  Piraeus 
and  the  promontoi'y  of  Sunium,  called  after 
king  Munychys,  who  built  there  a  temple  to 
Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  instituted  fes- 
tivals called  Munychia.  The  temple  was 
held  so  sacred  that  whatever  criminals  fled 
there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  During  the 
festivals  they  offered  small  cakes  which  they 
called  amphipkorites,  ttTra  tm  a/xipi^ciiiv,  from 
shining  all  round,  because  there  were  lighted 
torches  hung  round  when  they  were  carried 
to  the  temple,  or  because  they  were  offered  at 
the  full  moon,  at  which  time  the  solemnity 
was  observed.  It  was  particularly  in  honour 
of  Diana  who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because 
it  was  full  moon  when  Themistocles  conquer- 
ed the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of 
Munychia  was  well  fortified,  and  of  great 
consequence  ;  therefore  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  sovereigns  of  tli-cece,  always  kept  a  re- 
gular garrison  there.  [There  was  also  near 
the  harbour  the  Munychian  promontory, 
which  Hobhouse  describes  as  high  and  rocky. 
The  same  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Muny- 
chian harbour,  observes,  "  the  old  harbour 
of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  form  :  there  are 
several  remains  of  wall  running  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  a  piece  of  pier  is  to  be  seen  at  each 
side  of  the  mouth  of  it  ;  so  that  the  entrance, 
as  well  as  the  whole  port,  is  smaller  thaa 
that  of  Piraeus.  The  direction  of  the  port  is 
from  south  to  north.  If  the  harbour  once 
contained  four  hundred  ships,  each  vessel 
must  have  been  a  wherry."  See  more  oa 
this  subject  in  the  remarks  to  the  articles 
Phalerus  and  Piraeus.]  Plut. — Ovid.  Met. 
2,  v.'iOd.—Strab.  2.— Pans.  1,  c.  1. 

MuR^NA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithri- 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
check.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at 
his  return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of 
the  wings  of  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  against 
Archelaus  near  Chaeronea.  He  was  ably  de- 
fended in  an  oration  by  Cicero,  when  his  cha- 
racter was  attacked  and  censured.  [Muraena, 
the  father,  triumphed  over  Hithridates,  not 
the  son.  The  latter  waS  quite  a  young  man 
at  that  time,  and  followed  in  the  triumphal 
procession  of  his  father.  The  charge  against 
the  son  was  that  of  having  been  guilty  of 
bribery  in  suing  for  the  consulship.] 

MuRciA,  [vid.  Murria.] 

Mdrgantia,  a  town  of  Samnium.  Liv. 
25,  c.  27. 

MuRSA,  now  Essek,  a  town  of  Hungary^ 
where  the  Drave  falls  into  the  Danube. 

MuRTiA,'or  Mttrtia,.  (a  uvpr®')  a  sup-' 
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posed  surname  of  Venus,  because  she  presid- 
ed over  tlie  myrtle.  This  goddess  was  the 
patron  of  idleness  and  cowardice.  Varro  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  32. 

Mus,  a  Roman  consul.  \yid.  Decius.] 
McsA  Antonius,  a  freedman  and  physi- 
cian of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial 
master  of  a  dangerous  disease  under  which  ht 
laboured,  by  recommending  to  him  the  useol 
the  cold  bath.  He  was  greatly  rewarded  for 
this  celebrated  cure.  He  was  honoured  with 
a  braaen  statue  by  the  Roman  senate,  which 
was  placed  in  the  temple  of  iJ^sculapius,  and 
Augustus  permitted  him  to  wear  a  golden  ring, 
and  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes.  He  wa? 
not  so  successful  in  recommending  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus  as  he  had  been  to 
Augustus,  and  his  illustrious  patient  died 
under  his  care.  [This  is  the  account  given 
by  Dio  Cassius.  Suetonius,  however,  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  Pliny  and  Tacitus  make  no 
^uch  reproach  to  the  memory  of  JVIusa  ;  and 
Servius,  in  a  note  to  Virgil  {JEn.  6,  v.  862,) 
attributes  the  death  of  Marcellus  to  a  differ- 
ent cause.]  The  cold  bath  was  for  a  long 
time  discontinued,  till  Charmis  of  Marseilles 
introduced  it  again,  and  convinced  the  world 
of  its  great  benefits.  Musa  was  brother  to 
Euphorbus  the  physician  of  king  Juba.  Two 
small  treatises,  de  herhd  Betonicd,  and  de  tu- 
endd  Valdudine,  are  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen.  [He  was  the  first  who 
made  use  of  the  flesh  of  vipers  in  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  and  who  employed,  as  simples,  suc- 
cory and  endives.] A  daughter  of  Nico- 

medes,  king  of  Bithynia.  She  attempted  to 
recover  her  father's  kingdom  from  the  Ro- 
mans, but  to  no   purpose,  though  Caesar  es 

poused  her  cause.     Palerc-  2 Suet,  in  Ctes. 

MPSJE,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal 
arts.  [They  derived  their  name,  according  to 
some,  from  their  being  like  each  other  (Moy- 
mcti,  quasi  of^otova-At,  id  est,  similes;)  becaust 
there  is  an  afiinity  and  relation  between  all 
the  sciences.  Others,  however,  derive  it  from 
a  Greek  word  signifying  to  enquire,  (uro  tov 
juatra.!,)  because  men,  by  inquiring  of  them, 
learnt  the  things  of  which  they  were  before 
ignorant,  n'rf.  the  end  of  this  article.]  They 
were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 
«nd  were  nine  in  number ;  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Mtlpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Po- 
lyhymnia, Calliope,  and  Urania.  Some  sup- 
pose that  there  were  in  ancienttimes  only  three 
muses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoede;  others 
four,  Telxiope,  Aoede,  Arche,  Melete.  [rid. 
the  end  of  this  article.]  They  were,  according 
to  others,  daughters  of  Pierus  and  Antiope, 
from  which  circumstance  they  are  all  call- 
ed Pierides  The  name  of  lierides  might 
probably  be  derived  fiom  Mount  Pierus 
where  they  were  born.  They  have  beense 
verally  called  Casialides,  Jlgani-ppides,  Lebe 
thrides,  Aonide&,  Heliconiades,  &c.  from  the 
•J>laces  where  they  were  worshipped,  or  over 
which  they  presided,  Apollo,  who  was  the 
patron  and  the  conductor  of  the  muses,  has 
r«ceived  the  name  of  Musagetes,  or  leader  of 
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the  muses.  The  same  surname  was  also 
iven  to  Hercules.  The  palm  tree,  the  laurel , 
and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus,  Helicon,  Par- 
nassus, ifec.  were  sacred  to  the  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  as  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  modest  virgins.  They  were  fond  of 
solitude,  and  commonly  appeared  in  different 
attire,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences  over 
which  they  presided,  [vid.  Clio,  Euterpe, 
fhalia,  Melpomene,  &c.]  Sometimes  they 
were  represented  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  (o 
intimate  the  near  and  indissoluble  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  muses  sometimes  appear  with 
wmgs,  because  by  the  assistance  of  wings  they 
freed  thmselves  from  the  violence  of  Pyren<e- 
us.  Their  contest  with  the  daughters  of  Pi- 
erus is  well  known,  [wirf.  Pierides.]  The 
worship  of  the  muses  was  universally  esta- 
blished, particularly  in  the  enlightened  parts 
of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy.  iNo  sacrifices 
were  ever  offered  to  them,  thotigh  no  poet 
ever  began  a  poem  without  a  solemn  invoca- 
tion to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  verse. 
There  were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  especially  among 
the  l^hespians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Mace- 
donians observed  also  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  and  the  muses.  It  had  been  instituted 
byking  Archelaus,  and  it  was  celebrated  with 
stage  plays,  games,  and  different  exhij^itions, 
which  continued  nine  days  according'  to  the 
number  of  the  mut:es.  [The  number  of 
muses  at  first  was  but  three,  viz.  Melete, 
"Vineme,  and  Aoede,  (^MiKiTit,  Mvyi/xn,  AohTd,) 
or  Mtditation.  Memory,  and  Singing  :  but  a 
ulptorof  Sicyon,  according  to  Varro,  having 
orders  to  make  three  statues  of  the  three 
muses  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  mis- 
taking his  instructions,  made  three  several 
btatues  of  each  muse.  These,  however,  were 
found  so  beautiful,  that  they  were  all  set  up 
in  the  temple,  and  from  that  time  they  began 
to  reckon  nine  muses.  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  that  these  goddesses,  so  famous  among  the 
Greeks,  were,  fine  singers,  whom  Osiris  carri- 
ed about  with  him  in  his  conquests,  and  that  he 
gave  to  two  of  his  generals,  Apollo  and  Hercu- 
les, the  name  of  Musagetes, because  they  were 
the  conductors  of  these  singers.  The  truth 
is,  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  being  originally 
of  a  sacred  character,  came  in  with  a  part  of 
their  religion  from  the  north,  and  may  be 
plainly  traced  through  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  and  Boeolia,  in  the  various  places 
consecrated  throughout  those  countries  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  According  to  the 
best  authorities,  the  nine  Muses  are  repre- 
sented as  follows :  Clio  (History)  holds  in 
her  hand  a  half-opened  scroll.  Melpomene 
(Tragedy)  is  veiled  and  leans  upon  a  pillar, 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  Tragic  viask. 
Thalia  (Comedy)  holds  in  one  hand  a  Comic 
Mask,  in  the  other  a  staff  resembling  a  liluus 
or  augur's  wand.  Euterpe  (Music)  holds 
two  flutes.  Terpsichore  (the  Dance)  is  re- 
presented in  a  dancing  attitude,  and  plays 
upon  a  seven-stringed  lyre.  Erato  (Amato- 
ry Poetry)  holds  a  nine-stringed  instrument. 
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Calliope  (Epic  Poetry)  has  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment in  her  hand,  and  sometimes  a  straight 
trumpet,  or  lubu-  Urania  (Astronomy)  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  globe,  in  her  right  a  rod 
with  which  she  appears  to  point  out  some 
object  to  the  beholder.  Polyhymnia  (Elo- 
quence and  Imitation)  places  the  fore  finger 
of  the  right  hand  upon  her  mouth,. or  else 
bears  a  scroll  in  her  hand.]  Pint,  Erot. — 
Pollux.  Mschin.  in  Tim.— Pans.  9,  c.  29— 
Apollod.  1,  c,  3.— Cic.  de.  JVal.  D.  3,  c.  21.— 
Hesiod.  Theng.—  Virg:.  ^7i.—0vid.  Met.  4, 
V.  310.— Homer.  Hymn.  Mus. — Juv.  7. — Di- 
od.  1. — Martial.  4,  ep.  14. 

Mus^trs,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Or- 
pheus, and  to  have  lived   about    1410  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Virgil  has  paid  great 
honour  to  his  memory  by  placing  him  in  the 
Elysian  fields  attended  by  a  great  multitu<ie, 
and  taller  by  the  head  than  his  followers. 
None  of  the  poet's  compositions   are  extant. 
The  elegant  poem  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and 
Hero  was  written  by  a  Musseus  who  flourish 
ed  in  the  fourth   century,  according  to  the 
more  received   opinions.     Among   the  good 
editions  of  [the  latter]  Musaeus  two  may  be 
selected   as  the  best,  that  of  Rover,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1727;  and  that  of  Schroeder.  8vo.  Leo- 
vard,  1743.  [Musaeus  is  allowed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  poets  who  versified  the  ora- 
cles.    He  is  placed  in  the  Arundelian  mar- 
bles 1426  B.  C.  at  which  time  his  hymns  are 
there  said  to  have  been  received  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     Dioge- 
nes Laertius  tells  us  that  Musaeus  not  only 
composed  a  Theogouy,  but  formed  a  sphere 
for  the  use  of  his  companions ;    yet  as  this 
honour  is  generally  given  to   Chiron,  it  is 
more  natural  to  suppose  with  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton that   he  enlarged  it   with  the  addition 
of  several  constellations   after  the  conquest 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.     A  hill  near  the  cita- 
del of  Athens  was  called  Musaeum,  according 
to  Pausanias,  from  Musaeus,  who  used   to  re- 
tire thither  to  meditate  and  compose  his  reli- 
gious hymns,  and  at  which  place  he  was  after- 
wards buried.     As  regards  the  origin  of  Mu- 
.saeus,  it  would  seem,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, that  he  was  descended  in  the  third 
or  fourth  degree  from  Eumolpus.     This  fa- 
mily derived  their  origin  from  Thrace,  and 
Eumolpus,  who  came  to  settle  in  Attica,  was 
a  priest  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  where  Pausanias 
saw  his  tomb.     The  family  of  the  Eumolpi- 
dae  were  in  possession  of  certain  mysteries 
and  peculiar  rites  of  initiation,  and  claimed, 
from  father  to  son,  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Some 
authorities  make  Musasus  not  the  disciple  but 
the  preceptor  ofOrpheus,  and  Suidas  states  ex- 
pressly, that  although  a  disciple  of  the  latter, 
he  was  older  than  him,  and  that  to  Musaeus  the 
poet  Orpheus  bequeathed  his  lyre.     Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition,  the   instrument  just 
mentioned   was  confided  to  Musaeus  by  the 
Muses,  who  had  found  it,  after  the  death  of 
Orpheus,  on  the  sea-shore.     The  poems  of 
Musaeus,  neglected  very  probably  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  poetry  of  Ionia,  more  con-1 


sonant  with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  nation, 
became  widely  diffused,  were  interpolated  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  when  in  a  subsequent 
age  they  became  the  subject  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  was  original  and 
what  had  been  added.  Pausanias  regarded 
the  hymn  in  honour  of  Ceres  as  the  only  ge- 
nuine one  :  all  the  rest  appeared  to  him  the 
work  of  Onomacritus,  who  was  contempora- 
ry with  the  Pisistratidae.  This  hymn  is  lost 
as  well  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
verses,  all  tlie  other  productions  of  Musaus.l 

Firg.   ^n.   6,  v.  eri.—Diog. A  Latin 

poet  whose  compositions  were  very  obscene. 

Martial.  12,  ep.  96. A  poet  of  Thebes 

who  lived  during  the  Trojan  war. 

MuTA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans.     Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  580. 

MuTiA,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  Scaevola 
and  sister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  Pom- 
pey's  third  wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour 
so  disgusted  her  husband,  that,  at  his  return 
from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  divorced  her, 
though  she  had  borne  him  three  children.  She 
afterwards  married  M.  Scaurus.    Augustus 

greatly  esteemed  her.    Plut.  in  Pomp A 

wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  beloved  by  Claudius 
the  tribune.  Sutt.  in  Cces.  50. The  mo- 
ther of  Augustus. 

MuTiA  Lex,  the  same  as  that  which  was 
enacted  by  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutius, 
A.  U.  C,  657.     [vid.  Licinia  Lex.] 

MuTicA,  or  MuTYCE,  a  town  of  Sicily  west 
of  (he  cape  Pachynus.  Cic.  in  Verr,  3,  fc.  43. 
MuTijVA,  a  Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  M.  Antony  besieged  D.  Brutus, 
whom  the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius  deliver- 
ed. Two  battles  on  the  15th  of  April  B.  C. 
43,  were  fought,  in  which  Antony  was  de- 
feated  and  at  last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina 
is  now  called  Modena.  Lucan.  1,  v.  41, 1.  7, 
v.  812.— Sil.  8,  V.  592.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
822 — Cic.  Fam.  10,  ep.  \A.—Brut.  ep,  5. 

MutInes,  one  of  Annibal's  generals,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  oa 
delivering  up  Agrigentum.  Liv,  25,  c  41, 1. 
27,  c.  5. 

MuTiNcs.     [vid.  Mutunus.] 
Mutius,  [more  properly  Mucius,]  a  Pto- 
man  who  saved  the  life  of  young  Marius  by 
conveying  him   away  from  the   pursuits  of 

his  enemies  in  a  load  of  straw. A  friend 

of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  ofa  tribune. C.  Scaevo- 
la, surnamed  Cordus,  became  famous  for  his 
courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsenna, 
king  of  Etruria,  had  besieged  Rome  to  rein- 
state Tarquin  in  all  his  rights  and  privileges, 
Mutius  determined  to  deliver  his  country 
from  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  He  disguised 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan,  and,  as  he 
could  fluently  speak  the  language,  he  gained 
an  easy  introduction  into  the  camp,  and  soon 
into  the  royal  tent.  Porsenna  sat  alone  with 
his  secretary  when  Mutius  entered.  The  Ro- 
man rushed  upon  the  secretary  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  mistaking  him  for  his  roy%l 
master.  This  occasioned  a  noise,  and  Mutiue, 
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unable  to  escape,  was  seized  and  brought  be- 
ibre  the  king.  He  gave  no  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  courtiers,  and  only  told  them  that 
he  was  a  Roman,  and  to  give  them  a  proof  of 
his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right  hand  on  an  altar 
of  burning  coals,  and  sternly  looking  at  the 
king,  and  without  uttering  a  groan,  he  boldly 
told  him,  that  300  young  Romans  likehimselt 
had  conspired  against  his  life,  and  entered  his 
camp  in  disguise,  determined  either  to  destroy 
him  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  extraor- 
dinary confession  astonished  Porsenna ;  he 
made  pe^ce  with  the  Romans  and"  retired  from 
their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the  surname  of 
.SccBto/<x,  because  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  Etrurian  king.  Plut.  in  Par. — Flor.  2,  c 

60. — Liv.  2,  c.  12. Q.  Scaevoia,  a  Roman 

consul.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dal- 
matians, and  signalized  himself  greatly  in  the 
Marsian  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of 

civil  law.  Cic. — Plut. Another,  appointed 

proconsul  of  Asia,  which  he  governed  with  so 
much  popularity,  that  he  was  generally  pro- 
posed to  others  as  a  pattern  of  equity  and  mo- 
deration. Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent, 
learned,  and  ingenious,  equally  eminent  as  an 
orator  and  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  murdered 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  during  the  civil  war  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  82  years  before  Christ. 
Plut.— Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  4d.—Paierc.  2, 
c.  22. 

MuxiJNus,  or  MdtInus,  a  deity  among 
the  Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and 
particularly  new-married  women,  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  obscene  ceremonies  which 
custom  obliged  them  to  observe  before  the 
statue  of  this  impure  deity.  ./August,  de  Civ. 
D.  4,  c.  9, 1.  6,  c.  9.—Lactant.  1,  c.  20. 

MuzERis,  a  town  of  India,  now  Vizindruk. 
[Mannert  makes  it  to  be  the  modern  Mirzno 
or  Mirdschno.^     Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Myagrus  or  Myodes,  a  divinity  among 
the  Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was 
entreated  by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them 
from  flies  and  serpents.  His  worship  passed 
into  Greece  and  Italy.  Plin.  10,  c.  28. — 
Pans.  8,  c.  26. 

MvcALE,  a  celebrated  magician,  who  boast 
cd  that  he  could  draw  down  the  moon  froa 

Rer  orb.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  263. A  city 

and  promontory  of  Asia  Minor,  [yid.  the 
end  of  this  article,]  opposite  Samos,  cele- 
brated for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  on  the 
22d  of  September,  479  B.  C.  the  same  day 
that  Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Plataea. 
[The  battle  of  Mycale  took  place  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  of  Plataea  in  the  evening.]  The  Per- 
sians were  about  100,000  men,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Xerxes  into  Greece.  They  had  drawn  their 
ships  to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as 
if  determined  to  support  a  siege.  They  suf- 
fered the  Greeks  to  disembark  without  the 
least  molestation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to 
^ive  way  before  the  cool  and  resolute  intre- 
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pidity  of  an  inferior  number  of  men.  The 
Greeks  obtained  a  complete  victory,  slaugh- 
tered some  thousands  of  the  enemy,  burned 
their  camp,  and  sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an 
immense  booty,  in  which  were  seventy  chests 
of  money  among  other  very  valuable  things, 
[The  Athenians  who,  with  their  own  imme- 
diate followers,  constituted  one  half  of  the 
Grecian  army,  were  led  on  by  the  Archon 
Xantippus,  the  father  of  the  famous  Pericles, 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  distinguished 
themselves  the  most  of  any  of  the  combined 
forces.  They  advanced  by  the  coast  and 
along  the  plain,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
auxiliaries  by  the  more  woody  and  moun- 
tainous places.  Whilst  the  latter,  therefore, 
were  making  a  circuit,  the  Athenians  were  al- 
ready engaged.  The  Athenian  forces  stormed 
the  Persian  ramparts,  and  the  victory  was  al- 
ready half-achieved  before  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians arrived.  Herodotus  states,  that  after  the 
disembarkation  of  the  Greeks,  and  previous 
to  the  battle,  a  herald's  wand  was  discovered 
by  them  on  the  beach  as  they  were  advanc- 
ing towards  the  enemy,  and  that  a  rumour  in 
consequence  circulated  among  the  Greeks, 
that  a  victory  had  been  obtained  by  their 
countrymen  over  the  forces  of  Mardonius. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  a  mere  contrivance  of  the 
Greek  commanders  to  animate  their  troops. 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion among  commentators  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  life  of 
Cimon,  where  he  makes  this  commander  to 
have  gained  a  victory  at  Mycale,  over  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  Cyprians  and  Phoeni- 
cians. The  battle  is  described  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (2,  c.  61,)  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  life 
of  Cimon  {p.  486,  cap.  12  et  seqq.)  It  is 
mentioned  also  by  Thucydides  (1,  c.  100,) 
by  Plato  (in  Menexeno,)  by  Polyaenus,  by 
Froutinus  (4,7,45,)  and  by  Mela  (1,14). 
But  all  these  authorities  uniformly  make  the 
battle  to  have  been  fought  at  the  river  Eu- 
rymedon,  not  far  from  Cyprus.  In  order  to 
free  Cornelius  Nepos  from  the  charge  of  a 
gross  error,  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Tzschucke,  who  thinks  that  there  must  have 
been  a  second  and  obscurer  Mycale,  near 
the  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia,  where  the 
battle  above  referred  to  was  fought.]  He- 
rodot. — Justin.  2,  c.  14. — Diod. 

Mycalessus,  an  inland   town  of  Boeotia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.     Paus.  9,  c.  19. 

MifCENjE,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponne- 
sus, built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  ofthelna- 
chus,  about  50  stadia  from  Argos,  and  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Mycene,  a  nymph  of  Laco- 
nia.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
whose  monarchs  reigned  in  the  following  or- 
der :  Acrisius  1344  B.  C  ;  Perseus,  Electryon, 
Maestor  and  Sthenelus;  and  Sthenelus  alone 
for  eight  years  ;  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  Aga- 
memnon, ^gysthus,  Orestes,  iEpytus,  who 
was  dispossessed  1104  B.  C.  on  the  return  of 
the  Hsraclidae.  The  town  of  Mycenae  was 
taken  and  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Argives,  B.  C. 
568  ;  and  it  wais  almost  unknown  where  it 
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stood  ia  the  age  of  the  geographer  Strabo.l 
[Strabo  is  oftea  very  erroneous  ia  his  account 
of  Greece.  He  says  that  even  the  ruins  of 
Mycenae  were  not  to  be  found  in  his  time.  It 
is  apparent  from  this,  that  he  had  never  been 
upon  the  spot,  for  modern  travellers,  even  at 
the  present  day,  find  numerous  traces  of  this 
ancient  city.  The  cause  of  its  destruction  by 
the  Argives  is  said  to  have  been  the  jealousy 
they  felt  towards  its  inhabitants,  because  80 
of  the  warriors  of  Mycenae  had  immortalized 
themselves  at  Thermopylae  with  the  followers 
of  Leonidas.  The  most  remarkable  among 
the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Mycenae,  is  what 
is  termed  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  It  is  a 
hollow  cone  of  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  as 
many  in  height.  It  is  composed  of  enormous 
masses  of  a  very  hard  breccia,  or  sort  of  pud- 
ding-stone. This  extraordinary  edifice  has 
obviously  been  raised  by  the  projection  of  one 
stone  above  another,  and  they  nearly  meet  at 
the  top.  The  central  stone  at  the  top  has 
been  removed  along  with  two  or  three  others, 
and  yet  the  building  remains  as  durable  as 
ever,  and  will  probably  last  to  the  end  of  time. 
Mr.  Gell  discovered  brass  nails  placed  at  re- 
gular distances  throughout  the  interior,  which 
he  thinks  must  have  served  to  fasten  plates  of 
brass  to  the  wall.  Dr.  Clarke  opposes  the 
opinion  of  this  being  the  Treasury  of  Atreus, 
principally  on  the  ground  that  it  was  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  deeming  it  far  more  pro- 
bable, and  more  in  conformity  with  what  we 
find  in  ancient  writer?,  that  the  Treasury  was 
within  the  walls,  in  the  very  citadel.  He  con 
aiders  it  to  be  the  Heroumof  Perseus.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  use,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  cells  of  bronze  or  brass,  i.  e.  co- 
vered within  with  plates  of  brass,  were  very 
common  in  ancient  Argolis.  Such,  no  doubt, 
"were  the  brazen  places  of  confinement  of  Da- 
nae,  and  the  lurking-place  of  Eurystheus, 
when  in  fear  of  Hercules.  The  remains  of 
the  ancient  walls  are  also  very  curious,  being 
evidently  of  that  style  of  building  called  Cy- 
clopean. Among  other  things  the  gate  of  the 
Lions,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  still  remains. 
The  modern  town  of  Krabala  stands  near  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae.  The  name  of  Mycenae 
was  probably  derived  from  its  situation  in  a 
recess  (^fxv^a>)  formed  by  two  mountains,  and 
not,  as  Pausanias  imagines,  from  a  mushroom, 
or  the  pommel  of  a  sword.]  Paus.  2,  c.  16. 
Strah.  ^.—Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  839.— Jtfeia,  2, 

c.  3. The  word  MyceruBus  is  used  for  Aga- 

memnoB,  as  he  was  one  of  the  kings  of  My- 
cenas. 

Mycenis,  (irfzs,)  a  name  applied  to  Iphi- 
genia  as  residing  at  Mycenae.  Ovid,  Met.  12, 
V.  84. 

MycerInus,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of 
Egypt.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he 
reigned  with  great  justice  and  moderation. 
[He  built  one  of  the  pyramids,  which  travel- 
lers usually  call  the  third  one.  It  is  smaller 
in  size  than  the  others,  but,  according  to  Stra 
bo,  was  equally  as  expensive  as  the  others, 
being  cased,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble.     My- 


cerinus  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  died  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  He  received 
the  prediction  of  his  short  reign  from  the 
oracle  of  Latona  at  Butos,  and,  ow  complaining 
that  he,  a  pious  prince,  was  not  allowed  a  long 
reign,  while  his  father  and  grandfather,  who 
had  been  injurious  to  mankind  and  impi- 
ous to  the  gods,  had  enjoyed  each  a  long  life, 
he  was  told  that  his  short  death  was  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  his  piety,  for  the  fates  had 
decreed  that  for  the  space  of  150  years,  Egypt 
should  be  oppressed ;  of  which  determination 
the  two  preceding  monarchs  had  been  aware,] 
Herodoi.  2,  c.  129. 

Mycithus.  a  servant  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant 
of  Rhegium.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the 
deceased  prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power 
with  such  fidelity  and  moderation,  that  he 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at 
last  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  master's 
children  when  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and 
retired  to  peace  and  solitude  with  a  small  por- 
tion. He  is  called  by  some  Miaalus.  Justin. 
4,  c.  2. 

Mycon,  a  celebrated  painter  who  with 
others  assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the 
PcEcile  of  Athens.  He  was  the  rival  of  Po- 
lygnotus.     Pli7i.  33  and  35. 

Myconos,  (or  E,)  one  of  the  Cyclades  be- 
tween Delos  and  Icaria,  which  received  its 
name  from  Myconus,  an  unknown  person.  It 
is  about  three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and 
is  thirty-six  miles  in  circumference.  It  re- 
mained long  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent earthquakes  to  which  it  was  subject. 
Some  suppose  that  the  giants  whom  Hercules 
killed  were  buried  under  that  island,  whence 
arose  the  proverb  of  every  thing  is  under  My- 
cone,  applied  to  those  who  treat  of  different 
subjects  under  one  and  the  same  title,  as  if 
none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  been  buried 
under  any  other  islander  mountain  about  My- 
cone.  Strabo  observes,  and  his  testimony  is 
supported  by  that  of  modern  travellers,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Mycone  became  bedd  very 
early,  even  at  the  age  of  20  or  25,  from  which 
circumstance  they  were  called,  by  way  of 
contempt,  the  hold  heads  of  Mycone.  Pliny 
says  that  the  children  of  the  place  were  al- 
ways born  without  hair.  The  island  was  poor, 
and  the  inhabitants  very  avaricious  and  great 
parasites  ;  whence  Archilochus  reproached  a 
certain  Pericles,  that  he  came  to  a  feast  like 
a  Myconian,  that  is,  without  previeus  invita- 
tion. Virg.  .^n.  3,  v,  IQ.—Strah.  10.— Plin. 
11,  c.  37,  1.  12,  c.  7, 1.  14,  c.  \.—Athen.  l.~ 
Thucyd.  3,  c,  2^.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Ovid.  Met. 
7,  V.  463. 

Myecphoris,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  a  small 
island  near  Bubastis. 

Myenus,  a  mountain  of  .^tolia.     Plut.  de 
Flum. 

Mygdonia,  a  small  province  of  Macedo- 
nia near  Thrace,  between  the  rivers  Axius 
and  Strymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Myg- 
dones,  migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near 
Troas,  where  the  country  received  the  name 
of  their  ancient  habitation,  Cybele  was  called 
509 
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Mygdonia,  from  the  worship  she  received  in 
Mygdonia  in  Phry»ia.  Moral.  2,  oi.  12,  v. 
22, 1.  3,  od.  16,  V.  41.— Oyirf.  Met.  6,  v.  45. 

A  small  province  of  Mesopotamia  bears 

also  the  name  of  Vlyo^donia,  and  was  probably 
peopled  by  a  Macedoaiau  colony.  Flacc.  3, 
&Lc.—Plin.  4,  c.  10.— OkR  Heroid.  29.— Ho- 
rat.  2,  od.  12. 

MvGDONUS,  or  Mtgdon,  a  brother  of  He- 
cuba, Priam's  wife,  who  reigned  in  part  of 
Thrace.  His  son  Coroebus  was  called  Mijf>;- 
donides  from  him.     Virg.  ^n.  2,  c.  341. — 

Homer.    II.   3 A    small    river    rnunino; 

through  Mesopotamia,  [and  falling  into  thf 
Chaboras.] 

Mylassa,  (prum),  [a  city  of  Caria,  found- 
ed,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  by 
Mylasus,  son  of  Chrysari.  This  place  w:i3 
famous  for  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Ca- 
riaa  Jove,  and  for  another,  of  nearly  equal 
antiquity,  sacred  to  Japiter  Osogus.  In  after 
times  a  very  beautiful  temple  wa'5  erected 
here,  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  to  Rome. 
Strabo  speaks  highly  of  the  magnificence  ot 
this  city.  Pococke  saw  the  temple  last 
mentioned,  entire,  but  it  has  since  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  materials  have  been  used  for 
building  a  mosque  Mylassus  is  now  Me.lns- 
so,  and  is  at  the  present  day  remarkable  for 
producing  the  best  tobacco  in  Turkey.]  Liv 
38,  c.  39. 

Myle  [or  Myl.e,  now  Millaszo,  was  situ- 
ate on  a  tongue  of  land  south-west  of  Pelo 
rum,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.  Be 
tween  this  place  and  a  station  called  Naulo 
chus,  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius  was  de- 
feated by  that  of  the  triumvir  Octavius,  un- 
der the  command  of  Agrippa.]  Liv.  24,  c 
30  and  ?A.—Suet.  Aug.  16. 

Myles,  a  son  of  Lelex. 

Mylitta,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Assyrians,  in  whose  temples  all  the  women 
were  obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  to  stran- 
gers. Herodol-  1,  c.  131  and  199 — Strab.  16. 

Myndtjs,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  [north- 
west of]  Halicarnassus.  Cic.  Fam-  3,  ep.  8. 
—Mela,  1,  c.  16.— P^m.  5,  c.  29. 

MYONtA,  [a  town  of  Greece  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Locri  Ozolaj,  situate  on  a  loft* 
mountain.  It  had  a  sacred  wood  and  an  al- 
tar dedicated  to  the  meek  or  gentle  gods,  to 
whom  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  night.] 

Myojvnesus,  a  town  and  promontory  of 
Ionia,  now  Jalanghi  Liman.  [Strabo  makes 
it  a  peninsula,  and  Livy  a  promontory.  It 
was  an  island  of  the  Teians,  according  to 
Thucydides.  It  appears  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  coast,  north-west  of  Lebedus,  and  the 
land  to  have  projected  in  the  form  of  a  penin- 
sula.]    Liv.  37,  c.  13  and  27. 

[Myos  hormos,  or  the  mouse's  harbour,  a 
sea-port  of  Egypt,  placed  by  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Arrian 
says  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrate  1 
ports  on  this  sea.  It  was  called  also  Aphro- 
dites partus,  or  the  port  of  Venus.  It  is  full 
of  little  isles,  and  its  modern  name  of  Sufan- 
geid-bahri,  or  the  sponge  of  the  sea,  has  an 
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evident  analogy  to  the  etymology  of  the  se- 
cond of  the  Greek  names  given  above.] 

Myra,  (orumor  a,)  a  town  of  Lycia  on  a 
high  hill,  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plin.  5, 
c.  27— Strab.  14. 

Myriandros,  a  townof  Seleuciain  Syria, 
.)n  the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  call- 
ed Sinus  Myriandricus.     Liv.  2,  c.  108. 

MyrIna,  a  maritime  town  of  iEoli^,  calleri 
also  Sebastopolis,  and  now  Sanderlic.     Tacit. 

Ann.  2.  c.  47.— Lzi;.  33,  c.^O— Strab.  13. 

A  queen  of  the  Amazons,  &c.     Dion.  4 

A  town  of  Lemnos,  now  Palio  Castro.    Plin. 

4.  c.  12. A  town  of  Asia  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake  in   Trajan's  reign. The  wife 

of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos,  by  whom  she  had 
Hyoaipyle. 

MyrInus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  My- 
rinain  ^Eolia.  where  he  was  worshipped. 

Myrioe,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  also 
Megalopolis. 

MyrljejE,  [a  cityof  Bithynia.  t'lrf.  Apa- 
rnfa.l     P/,n.  5,  c.  32. 

Myrmik-cides,  an  artist  of  Miletus  men- 
tioned as  making  chariots  so  small  that  they 
could  be  covered  by  the  wing  of  a  fly.  He 
also  inscribed  an  elegiac  distich  on  a  grain  of 
Indian  sesamum.  Cic  4.  Acad. — ^liati.  V. 
H.  1. 

Myrmidones.  a  people  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achil- 
les to  the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their 
name  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Eiirymedusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  iEolus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor 
married  iEgina,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus. 
He  gave  his  name  to  his  subjects  who  dwelt 
near  the  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  Accord- 
iniT  to  some,  the  Myrmidons  received  their 
name  from  their  having  been  originally  ants, 
uwg;Ct»K.6c.  {vid.  iEacus.)  According  to  Stra- 
bo, they  received  it  from  their  industry,  be- 
cause they  imitated  thejdiligence  of  the  ants, 
and  like  them  were  iniiefatigable,  and  were 
continually  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth. 
[The  change  of  the  Myrmidones  from  ants  to 
men  is  founded  merely  upon  the  equivocation 
of  their  name,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
nt  (fjiu^/un^-  These  people  bore  a  farther 
resemblance  to  these  little  animals,  in  that, 
instead  of  inhabiting  towns  or  villages,  at 
first  they  commonly  remained  in  the  open 
fields,  having  no  other  retreats  but  the  dens 
and  cavities  of  trees,  until  iEacus  brought 
them  together,  and  settled  them  in  more  se- 
cure and  commodious  habitations.]  Ovid, 
Met.  7,  v.  654.— Strab.— Hi/gin.  fab.  32. 

Myron,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon. A  man  of 

Priene,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Messenia. 

Paus.  4,  c.  6. A  celebrated  statuary  of 

Greece,  peculiarly  happy  in  imitating  nature. 
He  made  a  cow  so  much  resembling  life,  that 
even  bulls  were  deceived,  and  approached 
her  as  if  alive,  as  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
many  epigrams  in  the  Authologia.  [vid. 
Athos  and  Lemnos.]  He  flourished  about 
442  years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art.  Am-  3, 
V.  3\9.—Paus,—Juv.  8.—Properf.2,  el.  41. 
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Myrrha,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of 
Cyprus.  She  became  enamoured  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  introduced  herself  into  his  bed  un- 
known. She  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Adonis. 
When  Cinyras  was  apprised  of  the  incest  he 
had  committed,  he  attempted  to  stab  his 
daughter,  and  Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  whore 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  called  mj'rrh. 
Hygin.fah.  58  and  215.— Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
298.— Plut.  in  Par.—Apollod.  3. 

Myrsilus,  a  son  of  Viyrsus,  the  last  of  the 
Heraclidae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaules.     {rid.  Candaules.) 

Mtrsus,  the  father  of  Candaules.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c,  7. A  Greek  historian  in  the  age 

of  Solon. 

Myrtea,  a  surname  of  Venus.  {vid- 
Murtia.) 

Myrtilus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetusa, 
or  Cleobule,  or  Clymene,  was  armour-bearer 
to  OEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa.  He  was  so  expe- 
rienced in  riding,  and  in  the  management  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  CEnomaus 
the  swiftest  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity 
proved  at  last  fatal  to  him.  CEnomaus  had 
been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter 
Hippodamia's  husband  should  cause  his 
death,  and  on  that  account  he  resolved  to 
marry  her  only  to  him  who  should  overcome 
him  in  a  chariot-race.  This  seemed  totally 
impossible,  and  to  render  it  more  terrible, 
CEnomaus  declared  that  death  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  defeat  in  the  suitors.  The 
charms  of  Hippodamia  were  so  great  that 
many  sacrificed  their  life  in  the  fruitless  en- 
deavour to  obtain  her  hand.  Pelops  at  last 
presented  himself,  undaunted  at  the  fate  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  him  ;  but  before 
he  entered  the  course  he  bribed  Myrtilus,  and 
assured  him  that  he  should  share  Hippoda- 
mia's favours  if  he  returned  victorious  from 
the  race.  Myrtilus,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Hippodamia,  gave  an  old  chariot  to  Q^nnmaus, 
which  broke  in  the  course  and  caused  his 
death.  Pelops  gained  the  victory,  and  mar- 
ried Hippodamia;  and  when  Myrtilus  had 
the  audacity  to  claim  the  reward  promised  to 
his  perfidy,  Pelops  threw  him  headlong  into 
the  sea,  where  he  perished.  The  body  of 
Myrtilus,  according  to  some,  was  carried  by 
the  waves  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  receiv- 
ed an  honourable  burial ;  and  as  he  was  the 
son  of  Mercury,  he  was  made  a  constellation. 
Diod.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  84  and  224.— Pans. 
8,  c.  U.—Apollon.  1. 

Myrtis,  [a  Grecian  female  of  distinguish- 
ed poetical  abilities,  who  flourished  about  500 
B.  C.  She  was  born  at  Anthedonin  Boeotia. 
Pindar  is  said  to  have  received  his  first  in- 
structions in  the  poetic  art  from  her,  and  it 
was  dcring  the  period  of  his  attendance  upon 
her  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Corinna, 
who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Myrtis.] 

Myrtoum  iMare,  a  part  of  the  ^gean 
Sea  which  lies  between  Attica  and  the  Cy- 
clades,  (^or  rather,  according  to  Strabo,  be- 
tween Argolis  Attica  and  Crete.]  It  receives 
this  name  from  Myrlo,  a  woman,  or,  from 
Myrtos,  a  small  island  opposite  to  Carystos  in 


Euboea;  or  from  Myrtilus, the  son  of  Mercu- 
ry,  who  was  drowned  there,  &c.  Paus.  8,  c. 
U.—I-Iygin.  fab.  M.—Plin.  4,  c  11.' 

Myrtunticm,  a  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus 
betv/een  the  bay  of  Ambracia  and  Leucadia. 

Wys,  (myos,)  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  polishing  sdver.  He  beautifully  repre- 
ented  the  battle  of  the  centaurs  and  Lapi- 
tliffi,  on  a  shield  m  the  baud  of  IS.inerva's 
statue  made  by  Phidias.  Paus.  l,c.  28. — 
Martial.  8.  ep.  34  aud  51, 1.  14,  ep.  92— Pro- 
pert.  3,  el.  9,  V.  14. 

Myscellus,  or  Miscei-lus,  a  native  of 
Rhypse  in  Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 
Italy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
to  build  a  city  where  he  found  rain  with  fine 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long 
perplexed  him  till  he  found  a  beautiful  wo- 
man all  in  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance 
he  interpreted  in  his  favour.  According  to 
some,  Myscellus,  v/ho  was  the  son  of  Hercu- 
les, went  out  of  Argos,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  magistrates,  for  which  he  was  con- 
lemned  to  death.  The  judges  had  put  each 
a  black  ball  as  a  sign  of  condemnation,  but 
Hercules  changed  them  all  and  made  them 
white,  and  had  his  son  acquitted  ;  upon  which 
Myscellus  left  Greece,  and  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  built  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  V. 
19.— Strab.  6  and  8. — Suides. 

Mysia,  [a  country  ot  Asia  Minor,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  aame  from  the  Lydian  word 
Mysos,  signifying  a  beach  tree,  with  which 
the  country  abounded.  The  name  more  proba- 
bly, however,  came  from  Aitesia  in  Europe, 
whence  the  true  origin  of  the  Mysians  is  to 
be  derived.  It  was  divided,  according  to 
Strabo,  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Mysia. 
The  latter  lay  on  the  Propontis,  and  from 
thence  extended  to  Mount  Olympus,  includ- 
ing a  part  cf  what  was  afterwards  called 
Bithynia.  Mysia  Major  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Troas,  on  the  north  by  the  Pro- 
pontis, on  the  east  by  Mysia  Minor  and  Phry- 
gia,  and  on  the  south  by  iEolia.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  Mysians,  Herodotus  makes 
them  to  have  been  of  Lydian  desceut.  Man- 
nert,  however,  considers  them  to  have  been 
of  Thracian  desceut  together  with  the  Ly- 
dians.  They  migrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
are  mentioned  in  Homer  amoug  the  Tro- 
jan allies;  but  no  place  of  abode  is  specially 
assigned  them  by  the  poet,  and  whenhespeaks 
of  the  Trojan  dominions,  he  makes  them 
lie  between  the  jEgean  on  the  west,  and  the 
Phrygians  on  the  east.  After  the  Trojan 
war  the  Mysians  appear  as  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, and  spread  themselves  gradually  over 
the  whole  of  what  was  called  Mysia.]  Its 
chief  cities  were  Cyzicum,  Lampsacus,  &c. 
The  inhabitants  were  once  very  warlike,  but 
they  greatly  degenerated  ;  and  the  words  My- 
soium  ultimus  were  emphatically  used  to  sig- 
nify a  person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  ge- 
nerally hired  them  to  attend  their  lunerals  as 
mourners,  because  they  were  naturally  me- 
lancholy and  inclined  to  shed  tears.  They 
were  once  governed  by  monarchs.  ^(rab.— 
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Herodot.  1,  &c. — Cic.  in  Verr. — Flacc  27. — 
Flat.  3,  c.  5. — Appian.  in  Mithrid. A  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Ceres,  surnamed  Mysia 
from  Mysias,  an  Argive,  ■who  raised  her  a 
temple  near  Pallene  in  Achaia.  Some  derive 
the  word  atto  tou  fAvtrat,  to  cloy  or  satisfy. 
because  Ceres  was  the  first  who  satisfied  the 
Wants  of  men  by  giving;  them  corn.  The 
festival  continued  during  seven  days,  &ic. 

[Mvsius,  a  river  ot  Mysia,  which  falls 
into  the  Caicus  near  the  source  of  the  latter 
river,] 

Myson,  a  native  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  se- 
ven wise  men  of  Greece.  When  Anacharsis 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to  know  which 
was  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  he  received 
for  answer,  he  who  is  now  ploughing  his 
field*.     This  was  Myson.     Diog.  in  Vit. 

Mystes,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose 
early  death  was  so  lamented  by  the  father 
that  Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of 
his  friend.     Horat.  2,  od.  9. 

Mythecus,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He 
studied  cookery,  and,  when  he  thought  him- 
self sufficiently  skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he 


went  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  prac- 
tice, especially  among  the  younger  citizens. 
He  was  soon  after  expelled  the  city  by  the 
magistrates,  who  observed  that  the  aid  of 
Mythecus  was  unnecessary,  as  hunger  was 
the  best  seasoning. 

Mytilene.     [vid.  Mitylene.] 

My  OS,  {Myuntis,')  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  of  Caria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colo- 
ny. It  was  one  of  the  12  capital  cities  of  Io- 
nia. Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  gave  it  to 
Themistocles  to  maintain  him  in  meat.  Mag- 
nesia was  to  support  him  in  bread,  and  Lamp- 
saeus  in  wine.  [Myus  had  an  excellent  sea- 
port at  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander  ;  in  the 
course  of  time,  however,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  was  so  stopped  up,  that  the  town  was 
about  three  leagues  from  the  sea.  When  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Latmus  was  stopped, 
the  waters  formed  a  lake,  which  produced 
such  a  number  of  insects,  that  the  inhabitants 
abandoned  the  place  and  retired  to  Miletus.] 
C.  Aep.  in  Themis.— Strab.  14.— Herodot.  l, 
c.  U2.—Diod.U. 
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NaBAZANES,  an  officer  of  Darius  third 
at  the  battle  of  Issus.  He  conspired  with 
Bessus  to  murder  his  royal  master,  either  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize 
the  kingdom.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alexan- 
der.    Curt.  3,  Sic— Died.  17. 

Nabath^a,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Petra.  [It  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus. 
The  Nabathaeans  are  scarcely  known  in  Scrip- 
ture until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.]  The 
word  in  often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern 
countries  of  the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems 
to  be  derived  from  Nabath  the  son  of  Ismael. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  61,1.  5,  t.  163.— Strab  16.— 
Lucan.  4,  v.  63. — Juv.  11,  v.  126. — Senec.  in 
Her.  CEt.  160,  &c 

Nabis,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacedsemon, 
who  in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  sur- 
passed a  Phalans  or  a  Dionysius.  His  house 
was  filled  with  flatterers  and  with  spies,  who 
were  continually  employed  in  watching  the 
words  and  the  actions  of  his  subjects.  When 
he  had  exercised  every  art  in  plundering  the 
citizens  of  Sparta,  he  made  a  statue,  which  in 
resemblance  was  like  his  wife,  and  was  cloth- 
ed in  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  and 
whenever  any  one  refused  to  deliver  up  his 
riches,  the  tyrant  led  him  to  the  statue,  which 
immediately,  by  means  of  secret  springs,  seiz- 
ed him  in  its  arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the 
most  excruciating  manner  with  bearded  points 
and  pnckles,  hid  under  the  clothes.  To  render 
his  tyranny  more  popular,  Nabis  made  an  al- 
liance wil  h  Flaminius,  the  Roman  general,und 
pursued  with  the  most  inveterate  enmity  the 
war  which  he  had  undertaken  against  the 
Achaeans.  He  besieged  Gythium,  and  de- 
feated Philopcemeu  in  a  naval  battle.  His 
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triumph  was  short,  the  general  of  the  Achse- 
ans  soon  repaired  his  losses,  and  Nabis  was 
defeated  in  an  engagement  and  treacherously 
murdered  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by 
flight,  B.  C.  192,  after  an  usurpation  of  14, 
years.  Polijb.  12.— Justin.  30and31— P/wf. 

in  Phil.—Paus.  7,  c  8. — Flor.  2,  c.  7. A 

priest  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  killed  in  the  second 
Punic  war  as  he  fought  against  the  Romans. 
Sil.  15,  V.  672. 

Nabonassar,  a  king  of  Babylon  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From 
him  the  J^abonassarian  epoch  received  its 
name,  agreeing  with  the  year  of  the  world 
3237,  or  746  B.  C,  [The  beginning  of  this 
prince's  reiga  is  of  great  irapoitance  in  chro- 
nology, because  Ptolemy  assures  us  that  there 
were  astronomical  calculations  made  by  the 
Chaldeans  from  Nabonassar  to  his  time ;  and 
Ptolemy  and  the  other  astronomers  count 
their  years  from  that  epocha.  Foster,  in  his 
Epistle  concerning  the  Chaldeans,  as  given 
by  Michaelis  in  his  "  Spicilegium  GeographtCE 
HebrcEOum,"  vol.  2,  p.  102,  seeks  to  explaia 
the  name  Nabonassar,  on  the  supposition  of 
an  affinity  between  the  ancient  Chaldee  lan- 
guage and  the  Sclavonic  tongue.  According 
to  him  it  is  equivalent  to  Nebu-nash-tzar, 
which  means  "  Our  Lord  in  heaven.*'] 

[Nabopolassar,  a  king  of  Babylon  who 
united  with  Astyages  against  Assyria,  which 
country  they  conquered,  and  having  divided 
it  between  them,  founded  two  kingdoms,  that 
of  the  Medes  under  Astyages,  and  that  of  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nabopolassar,  B.  C  626. 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  latter,  declared  war  against  and  defeated 
him.  Nabopolassar  died  after  a  reign  of  21 
years.     The  name,  according  to  Foster,  (vid. 
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Nabonassar,)  is  equivalent  to  Xebu-'polezi- 
tzar,  which  means  "  Our  Lord  dwells  in  hea- 
ven-"] 

N^,NiA,  the  g^odJess  of  funerals  at  Rome, 
whose  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the 
city.  I^he  sons^s  which  were  sung  at  funeral 
were  also  called  ncenia.  They  were  general- 
ly filled  with  the  praises  of  the  desceased,  but 
sometimes  they  were  so  unmeaning  and  im- 
proper, that  the  word  became  proverbial  to 
signify  nonsense.  Farro  de  Vita  P.  R.— 
Plant.  Asin.  41,  c,  1,  v.  63. 

Cn.  N^vius,  [a  native  of  Campania,  was 
the  first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic 
works  which  had  been  produced  by  Livius 
Andronicus.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  his  earliest  plays  were  represented 
at  Rome  in  the  year  519.  The  names  of  his 
tragedies  (of  which  as  few  fragments  remain 
as  those  of  Livius.)  are  still  preserved.  Al- 
cestis,  from  which  there  is  yet  extant  a  de- 
scription of  old  age  in  rugged  and  barbarous 
verse — Danas,  Dulorestes,  Hesiona,  Hector, 
Iphigenia,  Lycurgus,  Phoenissae,  Protesilaus, 
and  Telephus,  All  these  were  translated  or 
closely  imitated  from  the  works  of  Euripides. 
Anaxandrides,  and  other  Greek  dramatists. 
Nfevius,  however,  was  accounted  a  better 
comic  than  tragic  poet.  Cicero  has  given  us 
some  specimens  of  his  jests,  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  amused;  but 
they  consist  rather  in  unexpected  turns  of 
expression,  or  a  play  of  words,  than  in  genu 
ine  humour.  Naevius  in  some  of  his  come- 
dies indulged  too  much  in  personal  invective 
and  satire,  especially  against  the  elder  Sci- 
pio.  Encouraged  by  the  silence  of  this  il- 
lustrious individual,  he  next  attacked  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Metelli.  The  poet 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  this  last  offence, 
where  he  wrote  his  comedies,  the  Hariolu 
and  Leontes.  These  being  in  some  measure 
intended  as  a  recantation  of  his  former  in- 
vectives, he  was  liberated  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons.  Relapsing  soon  after,  howe- 
ver, into  his  former  courses,  and  continuing  to 
satirize  the  nobility,  he  was  driven  from 
Rome  by  their  influence,  and  retired  to  Car- 
thage, where  he  died,  according  to  Cicero, 
A.  U.  C.  550.  Besides  his  comedies,  he  was 
author  of  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  a  translation 
from  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cyprian  Epic. 
A  metrical  chronicle,  which  chiefly  related 
the  events  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  his 
last  composition.]      Cic.    Tusc.   1,  c.   1,   de 

Senect. — Horal.  2,  ep.  1,  c.  53. A  tribune 

of  the  people  at  Rome,  who  accused  Scipio 

Africanus  of  extortion An  augur  in  the 

reign  of  Tarquin.  To  convince  the  king  and 
the  Romans  of  his  power  as  an  augur,  he  cut 
a  whetstone  with  a  razor,  and  turned  the  ri- 
dicule of  the  populace  into  admiration,  Tar- 
quia  rewarded  his  merit  by  erecting  him  a 
statue  in  the  comitium,  which  was  still  in  be- 
ing in  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  razor  and 
whetstone  were  buried  near  it  under  an  altar, 
and  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to  make 
witnesses  in  civil  causes  swear  near  it.  This 
miraculous  event  of  cutting  a  whetstone  with 
3T 


a  razor,  though  believed  by  some  writers,  is 
treated  as  fabulous  and  improbable  by  Cicero, 
who  himsell  had  been  an  augur.  [In  some 
editions  of  Livy  the  name  is  written  Accus 
Navius,  in  others  Attus  Navius.]  Dionys. 
Fill. — Liv.  1,  c.  36. — Cic.  de  divin.  1,  c.  17. 
de  JV.  D.  2,  c.  3.  1.  3,  c.  6. 

Naharvah,  a  people  of  Germany,  [rank- 
ed by  Tacitus  under  the  Lygii,  or  the  inha- 
bitants of  what  is  now  part  of  Silesia,  Prussia, 
and  Poland.  They  had  a  consecrated  grove, 
where  a  priest  officiated  in  female  attire. 
The  Romans  believed  that  the  gods  worship- 
ped in  this  grove  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  as 
they  were  both  young  and  brothers.]  Tacit. 
Germ.  43. 

Naiades,  certain  inferior  deities  who  presid- 
ed over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  and  fountains. 
The  Naiades  generally  inhabited  the  country, 
and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  meadows  near 
the  stream  over  which  they  presided,  whence 
the  name  (vxtuv,  to  flow.)  They  are  repre- 
sented as  young  and  beautiful  virgins,  often 
eaning  upon  an  urn,  from  which  flows  a 
stream  of  water.  yEgle  was  the  fairest  of  the 
Naiades,  according  to  Virgil.  They  were 
held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients, 
and  often  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambs  were 
offered  to  theui  with  libations  of  wine,  honey, 
and  oil.  Sometimes  they  received  only  of- 
ferings of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers,  [vid.  Nym- 
phse.]  Firg.  Eel.  6. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  328. 
—Homer.  Od.  13. 

Nais,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of  Chi- 
ron or  Glaucus,  by  Magnes.     Jlpollod.  1,  c.9. 

A  nymph,  mother  by  Bucolion  of  iEge- 

sus  and  Pedasus.   Homer.  II.  6. A  nymph 

in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  by  her  incan- 
tations turned  to  fishes  all  those  who  ap- 
proached her  residence  after  she  had  admitted 
them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
V.  49,  &c. — The  word  is  used  for  water  by 
Tibull.  3,7. 

Naissus  or  N^sstJS,  now  J^issa,  a  town 
of  Mcesia  [Superior,  nearly  in  the  centre,] 
the  birth-place  of  Constantine,  ascribed  by 
some  tolllyricum  or  Thrace. 

[Namnetes,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Liger  or  Loire,  near  its 
mouth.  Their  capital  was  Condivienum,  af- 
terwards named  Namnetes,  now  JVants.] 

Nantuates,  a  people  of  Gaul,  [on  the 
south  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva.']    Cms.  B.  G.  3,  c.  1. 

NapjE.^,  certain  divinities  among  the  an- 
cients who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods 
of  the  country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were 
tutelary  deities  of  the  fountains  aad  the  Naia- 
des of  the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
vjiTTn,  a  grove.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  535. 

Naphilds,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Altjheus.     Pans.  t. 

Nar,  now  JVera,  a  river  of  Umbria,  whose 
waters,  famous  for  their  sulphureous  proper- 
ties, pass  through  the  lake  Velinus,  and  issu- 
fram  thence  with  great  rapidity,  fall  into 
the  Tiber.  [The  Nar  rises  near  Nursia,  and 
falls  into  the  Tiber  near  Narnia  and  Ocricu- 
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lum.]  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  330.— Firg.  ^n.  7, 
V.  517.— Cic.  adJUic. 4,ep.  \Fi.— Tacit.  Ann. 
J,c.  79,1.  3,c.  9. 

Narbo  Martius,  now  JVarbonne,  a  town 
of  Gaul  founded  by  the  consul  Marcius,  A.  U. 
C  636.  It  became  the  capital  of  a  large  pro- 
vince of  Gaul,  which  obtained  the  name  of 
Gallia  J^arbonensis.  [When  the  Romans 
first  entered  Gaul  this  was  a  flourishing  city. 
About  116B.  C.  Julius  Caesar  sent  hither  a 
colony  of  the  veterans  of  the  10th  legion.]  Pa- 
terc.  l,c.  15, 1.  2,c.  Q.—Plin.  3. 

Narbon£nsis  Gallia,  one  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded 
by  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  Aqui- 
tania,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contained 
what,  previous  to  the  revolution,  were  the 
provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphine, 
and  Savoy.  [This  province  was  anciently 
called  also  Gallia  Bracoata,  from  the  Bracca, 
or  breeches,  worn  by  the  inhabitants.] 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
SU3  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  born  at  Thespis 
in  BcEotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a 
fountain,  and  became  enamouredof  it,  think- 
ing it  to  be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruit- 
leas  attempts  to  approach  this  beautiful  object 
so  provoked  him  that  he  grew  desperate  and 
killed  himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  which  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs 
raised  a  funeral  pile  to  burn  his  body,  accord 
ing  to  Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a 
beautiful  flower.  Pausanias  says,  that  Nar- 
cissus had  a  sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of 
whom  he  became  deeply  enamoured.  He 
often  hunted  in  the  woods  in  her  company, 
but  his  pleasure  was  soon  interrupted  by  her 
death,  and  still  to  keep  afresh  her  memory, 
he  frequented  the  groves  where  he  had  often 
attended  her,  or  reposed  himself  on  the  brim 
of  a  fountain,  where  the  sight  of  his  own  re- 
flected image  still  awakened  tender  senti- 
ments.    Pans.  9,  c.  21— Hygin.  fab.  271.— 

Ovid.  Mel.  3,  v.  346,  kc.—Philostrat.  1. 

A  freed-man  and  secretary  of  Claudius,  who 
abused  his  trust  ai-.d  the  infirmities  of  his  im- 
perial master,  and  plundered  the  citizens  of 
Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina,  the  em- 
peror's wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
Narcissus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and 
resentment.  Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in 
the  place  of  Messalina,  was  more  successful. 
Narcissus  was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and 
compelled  to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  54.  Nero 
greatly  regretted  his  loss,  as  he  had  found 
him  subservient  to  his  most  criminal  and  ex- 
travagant pleasures.     Tacit. — Huelon. 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Up- 
per Palatinate.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  42. 

Narnia  or  Narna,  now  Mirni,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  washed  by  the  river  Nar,  from  which 
it  received  its  name.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  still  visible  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Augustus.  [Un- 
der, the  Roman  republic  it  was  called  Nequi- 
aum,  from  the  word  nequam,  a  rogue,  on  ac- 
count of  the  knavery  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
became  a  Roman  colonv,  A.  U.  C.  452.] 
FAv.  10,  c.  9. 
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Naro,  now  JVarenla,  a  river  of  Dalmatia, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  and  havingthe  town 
of  Narona,  now  called  J^arenza,  on  its  banks, 
H  little  above  the  mouth.  [Narona  is  now 
buried  in  ruins.] 

Narses,  a  king  of  Persia,  A.  D.  294,  de- 
feated by  Maximianus  Galerius,  after  a  reign 

of  seven  years. An  eunuch  in  the  court 

of  Justinian,  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed Belisarius,  &c. 

Nartcia,  or  UM,  or  Nartx,  a  town  of 
Magna  Graecia,  built  by  a  colony  ofLocrians 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece 
from  which  they  came  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  the  country  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The 
word  Jiarycian  is  more  universally  under- 
stood, as  applying  to  the  Italian  colony,  near 
which  pines  and  other  trees  grew  m  abun- 
dance. [The  Narycia  in  Greece  was  situate 
among  the  LocriEpicnemidii :  that  in  Italy, 
among  the  Epizephyrii.]  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  4.38, 
^n.  3,  V.  399.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  705. 

Nasamones,  a  savage  people  [of  Africa, 
dwelling  near  the  Syrtis  Major,  and  who  lived 
by  the  plunder  of  the  vessels  shipwrecked  on 
their  coast.]  Curl.  4,  c.  7. — Luean.  9,  v.  439. 
—Herodot.  2,  c.  Uo.—Sil.  It.  2,  v.  lie',  1.  11, 
V.  180. 

Nascio  or  Natio,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Ardea.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.3,  c.  18. 

Nasica,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Sci- 
pios.  Nasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
measuring  of  time  by  water,  B.  C.  159,  about 
134  years  after  the  introduction  of  sun-dials 
at  Rome.  rid.  Scipio. An  avaricious  fel- 
low who  married  his  daughter  to  Coranus,  a 
man  as  mean  as  himself,  that  he  might  not 
only  not  repay  the  money  he  had  borrowed, 
but  moreover  become  his  creditor's  heir.  Co- 
ranus, understanding  his  meaning,  purposely 
alienated  his  property  from  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  Horai.  2, 
Sat.  5,  V.  64,  &c. 

Nasidienus,  a  Roman  knight,  whose 
meanness  and  ostentation  exhibited  at  an  en- 
tertainment he  gave  to  Mecsenas  were  ridi- 
culed by  Horace,  2,  Sat.  8. 

L.  Nasidius,  a  man  sent  by  Pompey  to 
assist  the  people  of  Massilia.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  he  followed  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey's  children,  and  afterwards  revolted  to 
Antony.     Jlppian. 

[Naso,  vid.  Ovidius.] 

Nassus,  or  Nasus,  a  town  of  Acarnania, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  Liv.  26,  c. 
24. Also,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse. 

Natiso,  now  Jiatisone,  a  river  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  cast  of 
Aquileia.     Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

Nava,  now  A'ape,  a  river  of  Germany, 
fallinginto  the  Rhine  at  Bingen  below  Mentz. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

Nadcrates,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  em- 
ployed   by  Artemisia   to   write  a  panegyric 

upon  Mausoius. Another   poet.      Athen. 

9. An  orator  who  endeavoured  to  alien- 
ate the  cities  of  Lycia  from  the  interest  of 
Brutu?. 
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Naucratis,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  commerce,  and  no  ship 
was  permitted  to  land  at  any  other  place,  but 
was  obliged  to  sail  directly  to  the  city,  there 
to  deposit  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Athe- 
naeus.  The  inhabitants  were  called  J^au- 
crali((B  or  JVaucratiolcs.  [Herodotus  states 
that  whoever  came  to  any  other  than  the 
Canopie  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  compelled 
to  swear  that  it  was  entirely  accidental,  and 
was  obliged  to  go  thither  in  the  same  vessel. 
If  contrary  winds  prevented  a  passage  direct 
to  Naucrdtis,  the  merchant  was  obliged  to 
move  his  goods  on  board  the  common  boats 
of  the  river  and  carry  them  to  the  latter 
place.  Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  modern  Chinese.  The  similarity 
becomes  still  more  striking,  if  we  reflect  that 
the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  have  a  commer- 
cial establishment  at  Naucrjktis,  and  were 
permitted  places  for  the  construction  of  tem- 
ples for  their  religious  rites.]  Uerodoi.  2,  c. 
97  and  179.— P/in.  5,  c.  9. 

Navics  AcTius,  a  famous  augur,  vid. 
Naevius. 

Naulochus,  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily 

near  Pelorum. A  town  of  Thrace  on  the 

Euxine  Sea.  Plin.  4,  c.  II. A  promonlo 

ry  of  the   island   Imbros, A  town   of  the 

Locri.     Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Naupactus,  or  NadpactOm,  fa  city  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae  in  Greece,  on  the  Sinus  Corinthi- 
ecus,  a  short  distance  north-east  of  Antirrhi 
um.]  The  word  is  derived  from  vav;  &  Truy- 
vu/xt,  because  it  was  there  that  the  Heruclidae 
built  the  first  ship  which  carried  them  to  Pe 
loponnesus.  It  first  belonged  to  the  Locri 
Ozolae,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  gave  it  to  the  Messeniaus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Lacedaemonians.  It  became  the  proper 
ty  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  battle  of 
^gospotamos,  and  it  was  restored  to  the  Lo- 
cri. Philip  of  Macedonia  afterwards  took  it 
and  gave  it  to  the  iEtolians,  from  which  cir 
cumstance  it  has  generally  been  called  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  their  country.  [It  is 
now  Enebect  or  Lepanto.]  Strnb.  4. — Paus. 
4,  c.  25.— Mela,  %  c.  ^.—Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  43, 

Nauplia,  a  maritime  city  of  Peloponne- 
sus, the  naval  station  of  the  Argives,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  [It  retains  it 
ancient  name,  according  to  Mr.  Gell,  and  is 
only  corrupted  into  Anapli  and  NapoiidiRo 
mania,  by  the  Turks  and  Italians.  The  same 
writer  describes  it  as  a  large,  and,  in  point  of 
building,  one  of  the  most  respectable  cities  in 
the  Morea.]  The  famous  fountain  Cana- 
thos  was  in  its  neighbourhood.  Paus.  2,  c. 
3Q.—Strab.  8. 

Naupliades,  a  patronymic  of  Palamedes, 
son  of  Nauplius.     Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  39. 

Nauplius,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amy- 
mone,  king  of  Euboea.  He  was  father  to 
the  celebrated  Palamedes,  who  was  so  un- 
justly sacrificed  to  the  artifice  and  resent- 
ment of  Ulysses  by  the  Greeks  during  the 
Trojan  war.     The  death  of  Palgmedea  highly 


irritated  Nauplius,  and,  to  revenge  the  injus- 
tice of  the  Grecian  princes,  he  attempted  to 
debauch  their  wives  and  ruin  their  character. 
When  the  Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan 
war,  Nauplius  saw  them  with  pleasure  dis- 
tressed in  a  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Euboea, 
and,  to  make  their  disaster  still  more  univer- 
sal, he  lighted  fires  on  such  places  as  were 
surrounded  with  the  most  dangerous  rocks, 
that  the  fleet  might  be  shipwrecked  upon  the 
coast.  This  succeeded,  but  Nauplius  was  so 
disappointed  when  he  saw  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
medes  escape  from  the  general  calamity,  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  According  to 
some  mythologists  there  were  two  persons 
of  tiiis  name,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  went  to 
Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  son  of  Neptune 
and  Amymone.  The  other  was  king  of  Eu- 
boea, and  lived  during  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was,  according  to  some,  son  of  Clytonas,  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Nauplius  the  Argonaut. 
The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for  his  know- 
ledge of  sea  affairs,  and  of  astronomy.  He 
built  the  town  of  Nauplia,  and  sold  Ague, 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  king  Teuthras,  to  with- 
draw her  from  her  father's  resentment.  Orph. 
Argon. — Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Apollon.  1,  &c. — 
Flacc.  1  and  5 — Strab.  8. — Paus.  4,  c.  35. — 
Hi/gin.  fab.  116. 

Naupoktijs,  a  town  of  Pannonia  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Ober,  or 
Upper  Laybach.  Veil.  Put.  2,  c.  10. — Plin.  3, 
c.  IS.—  Tacil.  Ann.  1,  c.  20. 

Naura,  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia.  Curt^ 
8. Of  India  within  the  Ganges.    Arrian. 

Nausicaa,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous  king  of 
the  Phasaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwreck- 
ed on  her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  hu- 
manity that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he 
experienced  from  the  king.  She  married,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  and  Dictys,  Telemachus 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
called  Perseptolis  or  Ptoliporthus.  Homer: 
Od.  6.— Paus.  5,  c.  \9.—Hi/gin.  fab.  126. 

NAtrsiTHous,  a  king  of  the  Phaeaceans,  fa- 
ther to  Alcinus.  He  was  son  of  Neptune 
and  Periboea.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Calypso.  Hesiod.  Th.  \,  c.  16. 
The  pilot  of  the  vessel  which  carried  The«, 
sens  into  Crete. 

Naustathmus,  [a  port  of  Africa,  in  Cy- 
renaica,  now  Bondaria A  portof  Troas.] 

Nautes,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  com- 
forted .Eneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt 
in  Sicily.  Firg.  Mn.  5,  v.  704.  He  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family 
to  whom  the  palladium  of  Troy  was,  in  con-i 
sequence  of  the  service  of  their  ancestors,  in- 
trusted.    Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  794. 

Naxos,  now  Naxia,  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  jj;gean  Sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile 
of  all  the  Cyclades,  about  48  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  30  broad.  It  was  formerly  call- 
ed Strongyle,  Dia,  Dionysias,  and  Callipolis, 
and  received  the  name  of  Naxos  from  Naxur, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony  which 
settled  in  the  island,  Naxos  abounds  witlj  all. 
sorts  of  fruits,  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the' 
same  repute  as  foVmerly.  The  Naxian^  wcjx 
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anciently  governed  by  kings,  but  they  after- 1 
wards  exchanged  this  form  of  government  for 
a  republic,  and  eujoyed  their  liberty,  till  the 
age  of  Pisistratus,  who  appointed  a  tyrant 
over  them.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Per- 
sians ;  but  in  the  expedition  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  they  revolted  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  During 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  supported  the 
interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  island.  The  capital  was  also 
called  Naxos ;  and  near  it,  on  the  20th  Sept. 
B.  C.  377,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  de- 
feated by  Chabrias.  [Dr.  Clarke  observes  of 
Naxos,  that  its  inhabitants  are  still  great  vo- 
taries of  Bacchus.  Olivier  speaks  in  inferior 
terms  of  the  present  Naxian  wine,  adding 
that  the  inhabitants  know  neither  how  to 
make  or  preserve  it.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the 
contrary,  observes  that  the  wine  of  Naxos 
maintains  its  pristine  celebrity,  and  that  he 
thought  it  excellent.  Naxos  is  said  to  have 
uo  ports  for  the  reception  of  large-sized  ves- 
sels, and  has  therefore  been  less  subject  to 
the  visits  of  the  Turks.  Dr.  Clarke  states, 
that  when  he  visited  the  island,  he  was  told 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Mahometan  in 
it,  and  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terior had  never  seen  a  Turk.]  Thucyd.  1, 
Sic.—Herodol.—Diod.  5,  &:c.—  Ovid.  Mel.  3, 
V.  636.—  rirg.  JEn.  3,  v.  125.— Paz«.  6,  c.  16. 

'—Pindar- An  ancient  town  on  the  eastern 

side  of  Sicily,  founded  759  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  also  another  town 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Naxos, 
which  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  often  call- 
ed by  contradistinction  Taurominium.     Plin. 

3. — Diod.  13. A  town  of  Crete,  noted  for 

hones.  Plin.  36,  c.  7. A  Carian  who  gave 

his  name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazianeus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where 
St.  Gregory  was  born,  and  hence  he  is  called 
JSTaziansenus. 

Nea,  or  J^ova  insula,  a  small  island  be- 
tween Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which 
rose  out  of  the  sea  during  an  earthquake. 
Plin.  2,  c.  87. 

Ne.s;ra,  a  woman  mentioned  in  Virgil's 

Eel.  3. A   mistress  of  the  poet   Tibullus. 

A  daughter  of  Pereus,  who  married 
Aleus,  by  whom  she  had  Cepheus,  Lj'curgus, 
and  Auge,  who  was  ravished  by  Hercules. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  9. — Paus.  8,  c.  4. 

NejEthus,  now  J^eto,  a  river  of  Magna 
Grsecia  near  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  51. 
NealIces,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  capi- 
tal pieces  are  mentioned  a  paintiugof  Venus, 
a  sea-fight  between  the  Persians  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore,  with 
a  crocodile  preparing  to  attack  it. 

Neandros,  (lt  ia,)  a  town  of  Troas. 
Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

Neanthes,  an  orator  and  historian  of 
Cyzicum,  who  flourished  257  years  B.  C. 

Neapolis,  a  city  of  Campania,  anciently 
called  Partheoope,  [from  one  of  the  Syrens 
who  was  said  to  have  lived  there,]  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Naples,  rising  like  an 
amphitheatre  at  the  back  of  a  beautiful  bay 
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[12  miles  in  diameter.]  As  the  capital  of  that 
part  of  Italy,  it  is  now  inhabited  by  upwards 
of  350,000  souls,  who  exhibit  the  opposite 
marks  of  extravagant  magnificence  and  ex- 
treme poverty.  [This  city  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  of  Neapolis,  or  the  new  city, 
from  a  colony  of  Cumaeans,  who  settled  here, 
and  probably  rebuilt  or  enlarged  the  ancient 
city;  whence  it  was  called  NeainsJvij  Y.vuet.my, 
"  the  new  city  of  the  Cumaeans."  Neapolis 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Virgil,  who 
was  buried  near  the  promontory  of  Mise- 
num.  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time  many 
Romans  resorted  hither  to  pass  a  voluptuous 
life  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
language  they  adopted.  Alaric,  after  having 
sacked  Rome,  passed  before  Netipolis  with- 
out injuring  it,   and  the   same  conduct  was 

pursued  by  Genseric.]'.SM^/.  in  ./lug.  98. 

A  town  in  Africa. — —A  city  of  Thrace. 

A   town  of  Egypt. Of  Palestine. Of 

Ionia.. Also  a  part  of  Syracuse.     Liv.25, 

c.  24. — Cic.in  Verr.5. 

Nearchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his 
Indian  expedition.  [He  was  ordered  to  con- 
duct Alexander's  fleet  along  the  Indian  ocean 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and,  with  Onescritus,  to 
examine  it.]  He  wrote  an  account  of  this 
voyage.  After  the  king's  death  he  was  ap- 
pointed over  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.  [The 
voyage  is  related  by  Arrian  of  Nicomedia, 
the  Greek  historian  of  Alexander,  who  lived 
under  Trajan.  It  is  comprised  in  his  Indica, 
or  general  account  of  India,  and  is  professed- 
ly taken  from  the  journal  of  Nearchus  him- 
self. The  authenticity  of  the  narrative  has 
been  questioned  by  some  of  the  learned,  but 
is  completely  defended  in  the  celebrated 
commentary  of  Dr.  Vincent,  late  Dean  of 
Westminster,  published  in  1797.]  Curt.  9, 
c.  10. — Polyfzn.  Q.— Justin.  13,  c.  4. — Strab. 
2,  &c. 

Nebo,  [a  mountain  situate  east  of  the  river 
Jordan,  and  formingpart  of  the  chain  of  Aha- 
rim,  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Israelites 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  in  the 
46th  year  of  their  Exodus,  and  Moses,  having 
executed  the  commission  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  and  having  pronounced  his  blessing 
on  the  12  tribes  assembled  to  receive  his  last 
charge,  ascended  this  mountain,  from  the 
summit  of  which,  called  Pisgah,  he  had  a  view 
of  the  promised  land  into  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enter :  on  this  mountain  he  soon 
afterwards  died.] 

NebrissA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lebrixa. 
.  Nebrodes,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  where 
the  Hiraera  rises.     Sil.  14,  v.  237. 

Nebrophones,  a  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsi- 

pyle.    JpoUon One  of   Actseon's  dogs. 

Ovid.  IMet.  3. 

Necessitas,  a  divinity  who  presided  over 
the  doctrines  of  mankind,  and  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  mother  of  the  Parcse.  Paus. 
2,  c.  4. 

Nechos,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  attempted 
to  make  a  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Red  Seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less 
than  120,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt.  J' 
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was  discovered  ia  his  reign  that  Africa  was 
circumnavigable.  [Herodotus  states,  that 
Necho  dispatched  some  vessels  under  thecon- 
duct  of  Phoenician  mariners,  down  the  Red 
Seai  with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of 
Hercules  and  return  to  Egypt ;  in  other 
words,  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, passing  down  the  Red  Sea,  entered  the 
southern  ocean:  on  the  approach  of  autumn, 
they  landed  on  the  coast,  and  planted  corii  ; 
when  this  was  ripe  they  cut  it  down  and  again 
departed.  Having  thus  consumed  two  years, 
they  in  the  third  doubled  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, and  returned  to  Egypt.  This  voyage 
has  been  generally  deemed  fabulous,  but  th<? 
facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  though  few, 
are,  according  to  Dr.  Vincent,  very  consistent. 
Herodotus  states  also  that  the  Phcenicians  af- 
firmed that  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand  in  a  part  of  their  course,  a  circum- 
stance which  he  deems  incredible,  but  which 
affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
voyage,  since  this  must  necessarily  have  been 
the  case  after  the  Phoenicians  had  passed  the 
line.]     iferorfo/.  2,  c.  158, 1.4,  c.  42. 

Necropolis,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ales 
andria. 

Nectanebus  and  Nectanabis,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B. 
C  363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
made  an  alliance  with  Agesilaus  king  of  Spar- 
ta, and  with  his  assistance  he  quelled  a  rebel- 
lion of  his  subjects.  Some  time  after  he  was 
joined  by  the  Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus,  who  had  revolted  from 
the  king  of  Persia.  This  powerful  confedera- 
cy was  soon  attacked  by  Darius,  the  king  of 
Persia,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Nectanebus,  to  defend  his  frontiers  against  so 
dangerous  an  enemy,  levied  20,000  mercenary 
soldiers  in  Greece,  the  same  number  in  Li- 
bya, and  60,000  were  furnished  in  Egypt. 
This  numerous  body  was  not  equal  to  the 
Persian  forces:  and  Nectanebus,  defeated  in  a 
battle,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  resistance  and  fled 
into  -Ethiopia,  B.  C.  350,  where  he  found  a 
safe  asylum.  His  kingdom  of  Egypt  became 
from  that  time  tributary  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
Plut.  Ages.—Diod.  16,  k.c.—Polymn.  2.—C. 
JS'ep.  in  Ages. 

Nectsia,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the 
Greeks  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Neleus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
was  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal 
her  shame  from  her  father.  They  were  pre- 
served and  brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then 
married  Cretheus  king  of  lolchos.  After  the 
death  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized 
the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  which  belonged  to 
5ison,  the  lawful  son  of  Tyro  by  the  deceased 
monarch.  After  they  had  reigned  for  some 
time  conjointly,  Pelias  expelled  Neleus  from 
lolchos.  Neleus  came  to  Aphareus  king  of 
Messenia,  who  treated  him  with  kindness,  and 
permitted  him  to  build  a  city,  which  he  called 
Pylos.  Neleus  married  Chloris  the  daughter 
of  Amphion,by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and 


twelve  sons,  who  were  all,  except  Nestor, 
killed  by  Hercules,  together  with  their  father. 
Neleus  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage 
only  to  him  who  brought  him  the  bulls  of 
phiclus.  Bias  was  the  successful  lover,  vid. 
Meiampus.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  418. — Pans.  4, 

c.  36 — Jipollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  6. A  river 

oi  Eubcea. 

Nem^a,  atownof  Argolis  between  Cleonas 
nJ  Philius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  16th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
Nemsean  lion.     This  animal,  born  of  the  hun- 
dred-headed Typhon,  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nemsea,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  un- 
der continual  alarms.     It  was  the  first  labour 
of  Hercules  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  hero,  when 
he  found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club  where 
useless  against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  .hard 
and  impenetrable,  seized  him  in  his  arms  and 
squeezed    him   to    death.       The  conqueror 
clothed  himself  in  the  skin,  and  games  were 
instituted  to  commemorate  so  great  an  event. 
The  Nemtean  games  were  originally  institut- 
ed by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Archemorus, 
who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  [yid.    Ar- 
chemorus,] and  Hercules  some  time  after  re- 
newed them.     They   were  one  of  the  four 
great  and  solemn  games  which  were  observed 
in  Greece.     The  Argives,  Corinthians,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Cleonae, generally  presided 
by  turns  at  the  celebration,  in  which  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races, 
boxing,    wrestling,    and    contests  of    every 
kind,  both  gymnical   and  equestrian.     The 
conqueror  was   rewarded   with  a  crown  of 
green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the  adventure  of 
Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid  down  on  a 
sprig  of  that  plant.     They  were  celebrated 
every  third,  or,  according  to  others,   every 
fifth  year,  or  more  properly  on  the  1st  and 
3d  year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day 
of  the  Corinthian  month  Pantmos,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  August.     They  served  as  an 
era  to  the  Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the    neighbouring  country.     It  was  always 
usual   for  an  orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral 
oration  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Archemo- 
rus, and  those  who  distributed  the  prizes  were 
always  dressed  in   mourning.     Liv.  27,  c.  30 
and  31,  1.  34,  c.  41.— Omrf.  Mel.  9,  v.  97,  ep. 
9,v.  61. — Paus.in  Corinth. — Clem.  Mexand. 
— ilhen.—Polycen.—Strab.  8. — Hygiii.   fab. 

30  and  273. — Apollod.  3,  c.  6. A   river  of 

Peloponnesus  falling  into  the  bay  of  Corinth. 
Liv.  33,  c.  15. 

NEMAUSDS,a  town  of  Gaul,  in  Languedoc, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  now  Msmes.^ 

Nemesia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Nemesis. 
[vid.  Nemesis.] 

M.  AuREL.  Olymp.  Nemesiajtus,  a 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  bril- 
liant talents,  in  the  third  century,  whose 
poems  on  hunting  and  bird-catching  were 
published  by  Burman,  inter  scriptores  rei 
venaticae,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728.  [They  are  edit- 
ed also  by  Wernsdorff  in  the  Poetse  Latini 
Minores,  Altenb.  1790-8.  Nemesianus  flou- 
rished under  the  emperors  Carus,  Carinus, 
and   Numerianus.    The  last  of  these  princes 
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had  a  particular  esteem  for  him.  The  poem 
on  hunting,  called  Cynegeticon,  was  so  highly 
esteemed  in  the  eighth  century,  that  it  was 
read  among  the  classics  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It  cannot  rank 
high  as  a  poetical  composition,  but  deserves 
praise  for  its  polish  and  elegance.  Both  this 
and  the  poem  De  Aucupio,  or  Ijird-catching, 
have  reached  us  in  a  very  mutilated  state 
Some,  without  any  necessity,  ascribe  the  lat- 
ter poem  to  another  poet  of  the  same  name.] 

Nemesis,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daugh- 
ter of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  ven- 
geance, always  prepared  to  punish  impiety, 
and  at  the  same  time  liberally  to  reward  the 
good  and  virtuous.  [The  original  meaning 
of  the  term  HtfAta-i;  in  Greek  is,  the  jusl 
indignation  one  feels  at  observing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  undeserving.  The  Goddes.«  Ne 
mesis  was  called  AS'^na-rua.,  i.  e.  she  from 
whom  no  bad  man  can  escape.]  She  is  made 
one  of  the  Parcai  by  some  mythologists,  and  is 
represented  with  a  helm  and  a  wheel.  The 
people  of  Smyrna  were  the  first  who  made 
her  statues  with  wings,  to  show,  with  what  ee 
lerity  she  is  prepared  to  punish  the  crimes  of 
the  wicked  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  the  helm 
and  the  wheel  in  her  hands  intimate.  Her 
power  did  not  only  exist  in  this  life,  but  she 
was  also  employed  after  death  to  find  out  the 
most  effectual  and  rigorous  means  of  correc- 
tion. Nemesis  was  particularly  worshipped 
at  Rhamuus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  cele 
brated  statue  10  cubits  long,  made  of  Parian 
marble  by  Phidias,  or, according  to  others,  by 
one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
particularly  attentive  to  the  adoration  of  a 
deity  whom  they  solemnly  invoked,  and  to 
whom  they  offered  sacrifices  before  they  de 
Glared  war  against  their  enemies,  to  show  the 
world  that  their  wars  were  undertaken  upon 
the  most  just  grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome 
was  in  the  capitol.  Some  suppose  that  Ne- 
mesis was  the  person  whom  Jupiter  deceiv 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  that  Leda  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  chUdren  which 
sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  observe 
that  Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemes 
after  death.  According  to  Pausanias,  there 
were  more  than  one  Nemesis.  The  goddes 
Nemesis  was  surnamed  Rhamnuna,  because 
worshipped  at  Ilhamnus.  [The  temple  at  th 
place  is  said  to  have  been  built  of  the  marble 
which  the  Persians  brought  with  them  into 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  in  anticipation  of  their 
expected  victory.]  The  Greeks  celebrated 
a  festival,  called  .Nemesia,  in  memory  of  de- 
ceased persons,  as  the  goddess  Nemesis  was 
supposed  to  defend  the  relics  and  the  memory 
of  the  dead  from  all  insult.  Hygin.  P.  A.  2, 
c,  Z.—Paus.  1.  c,  33.— Apollo'd.  3,  c.  10.— 
Hesiod.  Theog. 224.— Plin.H,  c,  28,1. 36,  c.5. 

Nemesius,  [a  native  of  Emesa,  in  Syria. 
and  bishop  of  that  city,  about  A.  D.  400. 
He  has  left  a  work  "  On  the  nature  of  man," 
in  forty-four  books,  which  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  but  from  no 
other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  because 
the  latter  wrote  a  work  under  the  same  title. 
518 


The  treatise  of  Nemesius  is  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  Christian  antiquity.  He  dis- 
plays in  it  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  phy- 
sics, considering  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wri- 
tings and  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers. His  style,  formed  on  good  models,  is 
much  purer  than  that  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Mat- 
thiae,  Halle.  1802,  in  8vo.] 

Nemetacum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Arrat. 
{vid.  Atrebates.] 

NEMiiTES,  a  nation  of  Germany,  [along  the 
Rhine,  between  the  V^augione.«  and  the  Tri- 
bocci.  Their  capital  was  Noviomagus,  now 
Spires.']     Tacit,  de  Germ,  28. 

Nemoralia,  festivals  observed  in  the 
Woods  of  Aricia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  country  and  the  forests,  on 
which  account  that  part  of  Italy  was  some- 
times denominated  JVemorensis  ager.  Ovid. 
deAA.-[,v.  259. 

Nemossits,  (or  um,)  the  capital  of  the 
4verni  in  Gaul,  now  Clermont.  Lucan.  1, 
V,  4\9.—Slrab.  4, 

Neobltle,  a  daughter  of  Lycambus,  be- 
trothed to  the  poet  Archilochus,  (vid.  Ly- 
cambes.)    Hnrat.  ep.  6,  v.  13,  1.  1,  ep.  v.  79. 

—  Ovid  in  lb.  54. A  beautiful  woman  to 

whom  Horace  addressed  3,  od.  12, 

NEocffiSAREA,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  above  Comana.     It  is  now  Nik- 

sar. A  town  of  Mauritania, Another 

of  Syria,  &c,] 

Neocles,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  fa- 
ther, or,  according  to  Cicero,  brother  to  the 
philosopher  Epicurus.     Cie.  1,  de  JS''al.  D.  c. 

21. — Diog. The  father  of  Themistocles. 

^miimi.  V.  H.  2,  &c.— C.  Jf^p.  in  Them. 

Neon,  a  town  of  Phocis. There  was 

also  another  of  the  same  name,  in  the  same 
country,  on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  af- 
terwards called  Tithorea.  Plut.  in  St/U. — 
Paus.—Phoc.—Herodot.  8,  c.  32. 

NeontIchos,  a  town  of  /Eolia,  near  the 

Hernuis. [A  town  of  Phocis. Another 

of  Thrace,  on  the  Propontis. Another  in 

Caria.j     Herodot. — Plin. 

Nkoptolemus,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidamia,  called  Pyrrhui,  {rom 
the  i/ellow  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  care- 
fully educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother, 
and  gave  early  proofs  of  his  valour.  After 
the  death  of  Achilles,  Calchas  declared  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  that  Troy  could  not 
be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  the  son  of 
the  deceased  hero.  Immediately  upon  this 
Ulj'sses  and  Phoenix  were  commissioned  to 
bring  Pyrrhus  to  the  war.  He  returned  with 
them  with  pleasure,  and  received  the  name 
of  Neoptolemus,  (new  soldier,^  because  he 
had  come  late  to  the  field.  On  his  arrival  be- 
fore Troy  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  wept  over  his  ashes.  He  afterwards, 
accordingto  some  authors, accompanied  Ulys- 
ses to  Lemnos,  to  engage  Philoctetes,  to  come 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  greatly  signalized 
himself  during  the  remaining  time  of  the  siege, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  entered  the  woo.den 
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horse.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Gre 
Clan  warriors  in  valour,  and  Ulysses  and  Nes 
tor  alone  could  claim  a  superiority  over  him 
in  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  address.  His  cru 
elty,  however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  his  fa- 
ther. Not  satisfied  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam's  palace,  he  exercised  the 
greatest  barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his 
family,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  where  Priam  had  taken  re 
fuge,  he  slaughtered  him  without  mercy  ; 
or,  according  to  others,  dragged  him  by  the 
hair  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  where  he  sa- 
crificed him,  and  where  he  cut  off  his  he  d. 
and  carried  it  in  exultation  through  the 
streets  of  Troy,  fixed  on  the  point  of  a  spear. 
He  also  sacrificed  Astyanax  to  his  fury. 
and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  Achil- 
les, according  to  those  who  deny  that  the  sa- 
crifice was  voluntary.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
the  captives  were  divided  among  the  conquer- 
ors, and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  Audro 
mache  the  widow  of  Hector,  andHtlenus  the 
son  of  Priam.  With  these  he  departed  for 
Greece,  and  he  probably  escaped  from  de- 
struction by  giving  credit  to  the  words  of  He- 
lenus,  who  foretold  him  that  if  he  sailed  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  his  voyage  would  lie 
attended  with  fatal  coHsequences,  and  perhaps 
with  death.  This  obliged  him  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and 
he  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace, 
where  he  had  a  severe  encounter  with  queen 
Harpalyce.  [vid.  Harpalyce.]  The  place  of 
his  retirement  after  the  Trojan  war  is  not 
known.  Some  maintain  that  he  went  to  Thes- 
saly,  where  his  grandfather  still  reigned  ;  but 
this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  observe  per- 
haps with  more  reason,  that  he  went  to  Epi- 
rus  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
kingdom,  because  his  grandfather  Peleushad 
been  deprived  of  his  sceptre  by  Aoastus  the 
son  of  Pelias.  Neoptolemus  lived  with  An 
dromache  after  his  arrival  in  Greece,  but  it  is 
unknown  whether  he  treated  her  as  a  lawful 
wife  or  a  concubine.  He  had  a  son  by  this 
unfortunate  princess,  called  Molossus,  and 
two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority  of 
Pausanias.  Besides  Andromache  he  married 
Hermione  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  as  also 
Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Cleodaeus,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  variously  related.  Menelaus,  before 
the  Trojan  war,  had  promised  his  daughter 
Hermione  to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  ex 
perienced  from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of 
Neoptolemus  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  in- 
duced him  to  reward  his  merit  by  making  him 
his  son-in-law.  The  nuptials  were  according- 
ly celebrated,  but  Hermione  became  jealous 
of  Andromache,  and  because  she  had  no  child- 
ren, she  resolved  to  destroy  her  Trojan  rival 
who  seemed  to  steal  away  the  affections  of 
their  common  husband.  In  the  absence  of 
Neoptolemus  at  Delphi,  Hermione  attempted 
to  murder  Andromache,  but  she  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  interference  of  Peleus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  the  populace.  Whea  she  saw 
her  schemes  defeated,  she  determined  to  lav 


violent  hands  upon  herself  to  avoid  the  resent- 
ment of  Neoptolemus.  The  sudden  arrival 
of  Orestes  changed  her  resolutions,  and  she 
consented  to  elope  with  her  lover  to  Sparta. 
Orestes,  at  the  same  time  to  revenge  and  to 
punish  his  rival,  caused  him  to  be  assassinat- 
ed in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Machareus 
the  priest,  or  by  the  band  of  Orestes  himself, 
according  to  Virgil,  Paterculus,  and  Hygi- 
uas.  Some  say  that  he  was  murdered  by  the 
Delphians,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  pre- 
sents of  Orestes.  It  is  unknown  why  Neopto- 
lemus went  to  Delphi.  Some  support  that 
he  wished  to  consult  the  oracle  to  know  how 
he  might  have  children  by  the  barren  Her- 
mione ;  others  say  that  he  went  thither  to  of- 
fer the  spoils  which  he  had  obtained  during 
the  Trojan  war,  to  appease  the  resentment  of 
Apollo  whom  he  had  provoked  by  calling  him 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  plun- 
der of  the  rich  temple  of  Delphi,  if  we  believe 
others,  was  the  object  of  the  journey  of  Neop- 
to  emus ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  observed,  that 
he  suffered  the  same  death  and  the  same  bar- 
bnrities  which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  upon  the  aged  Priam  and  his  wretch- 
ed family.  From  this  circumstance  the  an- 
cients have  made  use  of  the  proverb  of  JVeop- 
tolemic revengev/hen  a  person  had  suffered  the 
same  savage  treatment  which  others  had  re- 
ceived from  his  band.  The  Delphians  cele- 
brated a  festival  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity in  memory  of  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been 
slain  in  his  attempt  to  plunder  their  teaiple, 
because,  as  they  said ,  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the 
place,  had  been  in  some  manner  accessary  to 
the  death  of  Achilles.  Paterc.  1,  c.  1. —  Virg. 
JEn.  2  and  3.—Paus.  10,  c.  24.— Ovid.  Met. 
13,  V.  334,  455,  kc— Her  old.  Q.—Strab.  9.— 
Find.  JVem.  7. —  Eurip.  Androm.  &  Orest. 
&o. — Plut.  in  Pyrr. — Justin.  17,  c.  3. — Dic- 
tys.  Crei.  4,  5  aud  Q.— Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  504. 
II.  19,  v.  326.— So/ihou.  Phihct.-Apollod  3, 
c.l3.--H;^^m.  fab.  97  and  102.— Philoslr.  Her. 

19,  &c. — Dares.  Phryg. — Q.  Smyrn.  14. 

A  king  of  the  Molossi,  father  of  Olympias  the 

mother  of  Alexander.     Justin.  17,  c.  3. 

Another,  king  of  Epirus. An  uncle  of  the 

celebrated  Pyrrhus  who  assisted  the  Taren- 
tines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epirus  by  the 
Epirots  who  had  revolted  from  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  was  put  to  death  when  he  at- 
tempted til  poison  his  nephew,  &c.     Plut.  in 

Pyrr. A  tragic  poet   of  Athens   greatly 

favoured  by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  When 
Cleopatra,  the  monarch's  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried to  Alexander'  of  Epirus,  he  wrote  some 
verses  which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the 
tragical  death  of  Philip.  Diod.  16. A  re- 
lation of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who 
climbed  the  walls  of  Gaza  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  Alexander.  After  the  king's  death 
he  received  Armenia  as  his  province,  and 
made  war  against  Eumenes.  He  was  support- 
ed by  Craterus,  but  an  engagement  with  Eu- 
menes proved  fatal  to  his  cause.  Craterus 
was  killed  and  himself  mortally  wounded  by 

Eumenes,  B.  C.  321.    C.  Nep,  in  Eumen 
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One  of  the  officers  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
beaten  by  LucuUus  in  a  uaval  battle.  Plut. 
in  Luc. 

Nepe,  a  constellation  of  the  heavens,  the 

same  as  Scorpio. An  inland  town  of  Elru- 

ria,  called  also  jVepete,  whose  inhabilants  are 
called  Nepes'mi.  Ital.  8,  v,  490.— Liv.  5,  c. 
19, 1.  26,  c.  34. 

Nephalia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour 
of  Mnemosyne  the  mother  of  the  iMuses  and 
Aurora,  Venus,  &:c.  No  wine  was  used  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  but  merely  a  mixture  of 
water  and  honey.  Pollux.  6,  c  3. — Alhen. 
15. — Suidas. 

NiiPHELE,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas  king 
of  Thebes,  and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
She  was  repudiated  on  pretence  of  being  sub 
ject  to  fits  of  insanity,  and  Athamas  married 
Ino  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  Ino  became  jealous  of 
Nephele,  because  her  children  would  succeed 
to  their  father's  throne  before  her's  by  right 
of  seniority,  and  she  resolved  to  destroy  them 
Nephele  was  apprized  of  her  wicked  inten- 
tions, and  she  removed  her  children  from  the 
reach  of  Ino,  by  giving  them  a  celebrated  ram 
sprung  from  the  union  of  Neptune  and  Theo- 
phane,  on  whose  back  they  escaped  to  Col- 
chis, [vid.  Phryxus.]  Nephele  was  after- 
wards changed  into  a  cloud,  whence  her  name 
is  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  clouds.  Some 
call  her  ffebula,  which  word  is  the  Latin 
translation  of  JVephele.  The  lleece  of  the 
ram,  which  saved  the  life  of  Nephele's  child- 
ren, is  often  called  the  Ntphelianjleece.  Apol- 
lod.\^c.9.—Hygin.  2,  Szc.—Ovid.  Met.  11, 
V.  195. — Flacc.  11,  v.  56. — A  mountain  of 
Thessaly,  once  the  residence  of  the  Centaurs. 

NepheIjIS,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.  Liv.  33,  c.  20. 

NepherItes,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assist- 
ed the  Spartans  against  Persia,  when  Agesi 
laus  was  in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of 
100  ships,  which  were  intercepted  by  Conon 
as  they  were  sailing  towards  Rhodes,  &c. 
Diod.  14. 

Nepia,  a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  mar- 
ried Olympus  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the 
plains  of  Mysia  are  sometimes  called  JVepice 
campi. 

Corn.  Nepos,  a  celebrated  historian  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Hostilia, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  learned  contempora- 
ries, he  shared  the  favours  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor.  [Hostilia  was  a 
small  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  and,  as 
this  last  was  included  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  we 
may  hence  account  for  Nepos  being  called  by 
A  usonius  a  Gaul.]  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  and  of  .\tticus,  and  recommended 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  great  and  opulent 
by  delicacy  of  se.itiment  and  a  lively  disposi- 
tion. According  to  some  writers  he  composed 
three  books  of  chronicles,  as  also  a  biographi- 
cal account  of  all  the  most  celebrated  king.-, 
generals,  and  authors  of  antiquity.  [Aulus 
Gellius  cites  this  work  under  the  title  of 
Chronicles  ;  Jornandes  under  that  of  Annals. 
The  former,  as  also  the  grammarian  Chari- 
siu?.  cites  his  *i  Books  of  Examples,^''  mdikia^l 
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mention  of  the  fifth  of  them.  Charisius 
speaks  also  of  the  16th  book  of  a  work  by 
Nepos,  entitled  "  Illustrious  Men.'''  He  had 
written  also  a  life  of  Cicero.  In  Dion.  c.  3, 
he  speaks  of  a  work  written  by  himself,  styl- 
ed "  The  Greek  Historians."'  Finally,  some 
have  imagined,  from  a  passage  of  Nepos,  that 
lie  had  composed  also  a  work  called  "  The 
lines  of  the  Kings ;"  but  this  is  mere  hypothe- 
sis J  Of  all  his  valuable  compositions  no- 
thing remains  but  his  lives  of  the  dlustrious 
Greek  and  Roman  generals,  which  have 
often  been  attributed  to.iEmylius  Probus, 
who  published  them  in  his  own  name  in  the 
age  of  Theodosius,  to  conciliate  the  favour 
and  the  friendship  of  that  emperor.  The 
language  of  Cornelius  had  always  been  ad- 
mired ;  and  as  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age, 
he  is  entitled  to  many  commendations  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  expressions,  the  elegance  of 
his  style,  and  the  clearness  and  precision  of 
his  narrations.  Some  support  that  he  trans- 
lated Dares  Phrygius  from  the  Greek  origi- 
nal ;  but  the  inelegance  of  the  diction,  and 
its  many  incorrect  expressions  plainly  prove 
that  it  is  the  production,  not  of  a  writer  of 
the  Augustan  age,  but  the  spurious  composi- 
tion of  a  more  modern  pen.  [It  has  been  said 
above  that  the  "  Lives"  of  Nepos  were  pub- 
lished in  his  own  name  by  ^milius  Probus. 
In  the  dedication  of  this  latter  writer,  which 
is  in  bad  Latin  verse,  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  ot  Nepos,  and  Probus  claims  the 
work  as  the  joint  production  of  himself,  his 
father,  and  grandfather.  One  is  astonished 
at  the  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
his  readers,  in  their  not  perceiving  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Nepos 
and  those  which  characterized  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  ;  nor  in  being  struck  with  the 
difference  between  the  barbarous  style  of 
the  writers  who  flourished  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod, and  the  elegance  of  the  golden  age 
which  marks  the  diction  of  the  historian.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  style  of 
the  "  Life  of  Alticus,"  which  the  manuscripts 
unanimously  ascribe  to  Nepos,  while  they 
all  agree  in  naming  iEmilius  Probus  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Lives  of  illustrious  com- 
manders," differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
last  mentioned  work,  in  which  may  be  ob- 
served various  unusual  expressions,  singular 
constructions,  and  some  solecisms  which  may 
well  excite  surprise  if  regarded  as  coming 
from  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of 
Barth,  that  Probus  treated  the  work  of  Ne- 
pos, as  Justin  did  that  of  Trogus  Pompeius, 
in  making  changes,  additions,  and  retrench- 
ments throughout.  This  hypothesis  acquires 
additional  weight  from  what  Nepos  himself 
observes,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  pre- 
face, respecting  the  large  size  of  the  volume 
which  he  was  giving  to  the  world.  Nepos 
has  been  charged  with  various  errors  by  mo- 
dern critics,  which,  as  his  book  is  so  generally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  enumerate.     1st.  in  the  life 
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of  Phocioa  he  has  mistaken  the  Greek  words 

«(K<pwAoc  Ttci'''  acerlain  person   of   the  same 
tribe,^'  for  a  proper  name,  Emphijletus.     It  is 
helieveJ,  however,   by  Tzschucke,  a  recent 
editor,  that  Fbocion  may  have    had  a  friend 
of  this  name,  since  the   same  appellation  oc- 
curs  in  Andocides.     Without  some  excuse  of 
this  kind,    Nepos's   knowledge   of  Greek  be- 
comes    very    doubtful.      2.    He    confounds 
Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  with  Miltiades, 
Ihesonof  Cypselus.  Herodotus  (6,c.34,  ^ejry.) 
informs  us  that   the  latter  conducted  a  colo 
ny  of  Athenians    into    the  Chersonese,    and 
established  a  sovereignty  there.     3d.  In  the 
life  of  Pausauias,    chapter    I,   he    confounds 
together  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Mardonius  was 
the  son-in-law  of  the  first,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  last.     4th.  He  confounds   the 
victory  of  Mycale,  gained  by  Xantippus  and 
Leotychides,  with   the   naval   battle   gained 
by  Cimon,  nine  years  after,  near   the    river 
Eurymedon.     {vid.  Mycale.)      5th.  In  com- 
paring the  end  of  the  second  chapter   and 
the  commencement  of  the  third  of  the   life 
of  Pausanias  with  the  clear  and  circumstan 
tial  narrative  of   Thucydides  (1,   c.    130  — 
134,)  we  will  perceive  that  Nepos  has  violat- 
ed the  order  of  time,  and  confounded  the  events. 
Gth.  There  is  no  less  disorder  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  life  of  Lysander,  Nepos  con  found  s  t  wo 
expeditions  of  this  general  into  Asia,  between 
which    Ihere  elapsed    an   interval    of  seven 
years.  Compare  Xen.  Ilellcn.  3,  c.  4,  7 — 10. 
— Diod.  Sic.  14,  c.    13.     7th.  In    the  second 
chapter  of  the  life  of  Dion,  Nepos  conlounds 
the  order  of  events.     Plato  made  three  voy- 
ages to  Sicily  ;  the  first  in    the  time  of  Dio- 
uysius    the   elder,  who   had   him   sold   as  a 
slave  ;  Dion    was    then   only   14  years   old. 
At  the  time  of  his  second  voyage,  Dionysius 
the  elder  was  no  longer  alive.     It  was   dur- 
ing his  third  visit  to  the  island    that  the  phi- 
losopher reconciled  Dion   and  Diouysius  the 
younger.     Finally,  it  was   not  Diouysius  the 
elder,  but  the  son,  who  invited  Plato  magna 
ainbilione.    };th.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
life    of    Chabrias    utter    confusion    prevails. 
At  the  period  when   Nepos    makes  Agesilaus 
to  have  gone  on  his  expedition    into   Egypt, 
this  monarch  was  busily  occupied  in  Bucoti.i, 
and  Nepos   himself,  in  his  life   of  Agesilaus, 
makes  no    mention  of  this  expedition.     The 
king  of  Egypt,  who  was  assisted  by  Chabri- 
as, and  afterwards  by  .\gesilaus,  was  Tachus, 
and   not   Nectanebus.     Gth.  Armibal  did  not 
immediately  march  to  Rome  after  the  victory 
at  Cannae,  as  Nepos  in  his  li.e  of  Annibal,  chap 
5,    states,   but  after   having    permitted   the 
spirit  of  his  army  to    become  corrupted  in 
Campania.     10th.     In    the  life    of   Conou, 
chap.  ],  he   says   that  this  general   had    no 
share   in  the   battle  of  jEgos   Potamos  ;  the 
contrary  is  proved  by  Xenophon,  Hellen.  2, 
c.    1,   29,     1  Ith.    In  the  life  of   Agesilaus, 
chap.  5,  he  attributes  to  this  king  the  victo- 
ry at   Corinth,  which  was  due  to  Aristode- 
mus,  as  Xenophon  informs  us,  Hellen-  4,  c. 
2,9—23.]     Among  the  many  good  editions 
of  Cornelius  Nepos,  two  may  Ve  selected  as 
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the  best,  that  of  [Van  Staveren,]  8vo.  t. 
Bat.  1773,  and  that  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1761. 
[By  far  the  best  now,  is  the  edition  of  Fisch- 
er, Lips.  I80G,  8vo.] Julias,  an  emperor 

of  the  west,  &c. 

NepotiAnus,  Flavius  Popilius,  a  son  of 
Eutropia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine.  He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after 
the  death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  ren- 
dered himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. He  was  murdered  by  Anicetus, 
after  one  month's  reign,  and  his  family  were 
mvolved  in  his  ruin. 

Nkpthvs,  wife    of  Typhon,  became   ena- 
moured   of  Osiris,   her   brother-in-law,  and 
introduced   herself  to   his  bed.     She   had  a 
son  called  Anubis  by  him.     Plut.  in  Isid. 
Neptuni  FAivrM,  a  place  nearCenchrex, 

jVe/«,  1,  c.  19. Another   in   the  island  of 

Calauria. Another  near.Mantinea. 

Nl•;pTL'^•IA,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magnus 
Graicia. 

NicpTi-rNiCBi,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf. 

Neptunia,  an  epithet  applied  to  Sext. 
Pompey,  because  he  believed  himself  to  be 
god  of  ihe  sea,  or  descended  from  him,  on 
acrouut  of  his  superiority  in  ships,  &c.  Ho- 
rut.  Epod.  Q.—  DLn.  48. 

Nepti'nus,    [in  Greek  UoTuim.    vid.  the 
end  of  this  article,]    son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and    brother  to  Jupiter,   Pluto,    and  Juno. 
He    was    devoured    by   his    father    the  day 
of    his    birth,    and    again    restored    to   life 
by   means    of    Metis,   who    gave    Saturn    a 
certain  potion.     Pausanias  says  that  his  mo- 
ther concealed    him    in  a    sheep-fold  in  Ar 
cadia,    and   she   imposed  upon  her   husband, 
telling  him  that  she  had  brought  a  colt  into 
the  world,  which    was  instantly  devoured  by 
Saturn.     Neptune  shared    with  his  brothers 
the   empire   of  Saturn,  and   leceived   as  his 
portion  the  kingdom  of  the  sea.     This,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  equivalent  to  the  empire  of 
heaven  and  earth,  which  Jupiter  had  claimed, 
therefore  he  conspired  to  dethrone  him  with 
the  rest  of  the   gods.     The  conspiracy   was 
discovered,  and   Jupiter  condemned  Neptune 
to  build  the  walls  of  Troy.     [vid.  Laomedon.] 
A  reconciliation   was   soon   after   made,  and 
Neptune  was  reinstated  to   all  his  rights  and 
privileges.     Neptune  disputed  with  Minerva 
the  right  of  giving  a   name  to  the  capital  of 
Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the  olive 
which    the   goddess  suddenly  raised  from  the 
earth   was   deemed  more  serviceable  for  the 
good  of  mankind  than  the  horse  which  Nep- 
tune  had   produced  by  striking  the  ground 
with  his  trident,  as  that  animal  is  the  emblem 
of  war  and  slaughter.     This  decision  did  not 
please  Neptune,  he  renewed  the  combat  by 
disputing  for  Troezene,    but   Jupiter  settled 
their  disputes  by  permitting  them  to  be  con- 
jointly worshipped  there,  and  by  giving  the 
name  of  Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city,  to 
Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Trcezene  to  the 
god  of  the  sea.     He  also  disputed  his  right  for 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo;  and  Bri- 
areiis  Uie  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen 
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umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptune  and  the 
promontory  to  Apollo.  Neptune,  as  being  goil 
of    the    sea,     was    entitled  to    more  power 
than  any  of  the  other  gods,   except  Jupiter. 
Not  only    the   ocean,  rivers,    and    lounlain?. 
were  subjected  to  him,  but  he  also  could  causf- 
earthqiaakes  at  his  pleasure,  and  raise  islands 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  blow  ofhi.'- 
triilerit.     The  worship  of  Neptune  was  esta- 
blished in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Libyans  in  particular  venerated  him  above 
all  other  nations,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  gods.     The  Greek 
and   the  Romans  were  also  attached   to  hi 
worship,  and  they  celebrated  their  Isthmian 
games  andConsualia  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity.    He  was  generally  represented  silting 
in  a  chiriot  made  of  a  shell,  and  drawn    by 
sea   horses   or   dolphins.      Sometimes    he    is 
drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his  trident 
in  his  hand,  and  stands   up  as  his  chariot  flies 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea.     Homer   repre- 
sents him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
steps  crossing  the  whole  horizon.    The  moan- 
tains  and  the  forests,  says  the   poet,  trembled 
as  he  walked  ;  the  whales,  and  all  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  appear  round  him;  and  even  the  sea 
herself  seems   to  feel  the  presence  of  her  god. 
The  ancients  generally  sacrificed  a  bull  and  a 
horse  on   his  altars,  and  the  Roman  soothsay- 
ers always  offered  to  him  the  gall  of   the  vic- 
tims, which  in  taste  resembles  the  bitterness 
of  the  sea  water.     The  amours  of  Nei)tune 
are  nuoaerous.     He  obtained,  t>y  means  of  a 
dolphin,  the  favours  of  Amphitrite,  who  had 
made  a  vow  of  peri  etual  celibacy,  and  he 
placed  among  the  constellations  the  fish  which 
had   persuaded   the   goddess    to  become   hi- 
wife.     He  also  married  Vendia  and  Salaeia, 
■which  are  only  the  names  of  Amphitntf,  ac 
cording  to  some  aiithors,  who    observe   that 
the  former  word  is   derived  from    rewire,  al- 
luding to  the  continual  motion  of  the  sea.   Sa- 
laeia is  derived  from    sal.um,  which   signifies 
the  sea,   and    is    applicable   to    Amphitrite. 
Neptune  became  a  horse  to  enjoy   the  com 
pany  of  Ceres,     {dd.   Arion.)     To  deceive 
Theophane,  he  changed  himself  into  a  ra 
(rtrf.  Theophane.)     He  assumed  the  foim  of 
the  river  Enipeus  to   gain  the  confidence  of 
Tyro,   the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  by  whom 
he  had  Pelias  and  Neleus.     He  was  also  fa 
therof  Phoreus  and  Polyphemus  by  Thoosa; 
of  Lycus,  Nycteus,  and  Euphemus,  byCele- 
no;  of  Chryses  by  Chrysogenia  ;  ofAncaenus 
by  Astypalae ;  of  Bocotus  and  Helkn  by  An- 
tiope;  of  Leuconoe  by  Themisto  ;  of  Agenor 
and  Bellerophon  by  Eurynome  the  daughter 
of  Nysus;  of  Antas  by  Alcyone  the  daughter 
of  Atlas  ;  of  Abas  by  Arethusa  ;  of  Actor  and 
Dyctis  by  Agemede  the  daughter  of  Augias ; 
of  Megareus  by  QCnope  daughter  of  Epopeu.i ; 
of  Cycnus  by  Harpalyce  ;  of  Taras,   Otus, 
Ephialtes,   Dorus,    Alesus,   &c.      The   word 
J^eptunus  is  often  used  metaphorically  by  the 
poets,  to  signify  sea  water-     In  the  Consualia 
of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led  through  the 
streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned  with  gar 
lands,  as  the  god  in  whose  honour  the  festivals 
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were  instituted  had  produced,  the  horse,   an 

animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
[Neptune  was   originally  a  Libyan  god,  and 
the  Greeks  derived  his   worship    from   that 
country.      The   Phrenicians    very   probably 
landed   at  an     early    period  in    Africa,    and 
brought    the   horse   with  them,  which    they 
taught  the  savage  inhabitants  to  manage.  The 
tatter,  seeing  them  master  both  the  most  ter- 
riljle  of  elements,  the  sea,  and  the  most  spirit- 
ed of  animals,  regarded   them  as  divinities. 
Hence  the  horse  became  sacred  to  Neptune. 
The  Census  of  the  Romans  appears  to  have 
been    the   sea    deified    by   the    Aborigines, 
:<nd    whrse     worship  became  subsequeally 
identified  with  that  of  Neptune  ;  which  last 
was  introduced  by   the  early  Greek  colonies. 
Plato  (in  Cratylo)  derives  the  name  UothS'uv 
from  TTov;   and  (Tsw,   because    Neptune   bmds 
ourffti  in  his  dominions;  and  Varro  derives 
Keptuvus  from  nuho,  "  quod  mare  terras  ob- 
iiubat :"  both  appellations,  however,  are  evi- 
dent  corruption  of  Oriental  terms.]     Pans. 
I,   2,   Sic. — Homer.  11.  7,  &ic. —  Varro  de  L. 

L.  4 Cic.  de  Js'at.  D.  2,  c.  26,1.  2,  c.  25.— 

Hesiod.  Thcog — Virg.  ^n.  1,  v.  12,  &c.  1. 2, 
2,hc.—Apollod.\,  ^,k.c.—Orid.Met.  6,  v. 
117,  Sic.—Hfrodot.  2,  c.  50, 1.  4,  c.  188.— Jlfa- 
croh.—Saturn.  1,  c.  M.—Aug.  de  Civ.D.  18. 
—Flat,  in  Them. — Hygin.  fab.  Ib^.—Eurip. 
in  Phaeniss. — /<7acc. — Apollon.  Rhod. 

Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  sea, daughters 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.   \yid.  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle.]    They    were   fifty,   according  to    the 
greater  number  of  the  mythologists,  whose 
names  are  as  follows:  Sao,  Amphitrite,  Pro- 
to,  Galataja,  Thoe,  Eucrate,Eudora, Galena, 
Glauce,    Thetis,  Spio,  Cymothoe,    Melita, 
Thalia,    Agave,  Eulimene,    Erato,  Pasithea, 
Doto,    Eunice,   Nesea,  Dynamene,  Pherusa, 
Trotomelia,  Actca,  Peuope,  Doris,  Cymatole- 
ge,  Hippothoe,  Cymo,  Eione,  Hipponoe,  Cy- 
modoce,  Neso,   Eupompe,  Pronoe,  Themisto, 
Glauconome,  Halimede,  Pontoporia,  Evago- 
ra,  Liagora,  Polynoae,  Laomadia,  Lysianas- 
sa,   Autonoe.    Meiiippe,    Evarne,   Psamathe, 
Nemertes.     In  those  which  Homer  mientions, 
to  the  number  of  30,  we  find  the  following 
names  different  from  those  spoken  of  by  He- 
siod ;    Halia,    Limmorin,    lera,   Amphitroe, 
Dexamene,  Amphinome,   Callianira,  Apseu- 
des,  Callanassa,  Clymeue,  Janira,  Nassa,  Me- 
ra,    Orithya,   Amathea.      Apollodorus,   who 
mentions  45,  mentions  the  following   names 
different  from  the  others;  Glaucothoe,  Pro- 
tomedusa,  Pione,  Pleasura,  Calypso,  Cranto, 
Neomeris,    Dejanira,  Polynoe,  Melia,  Dione, 
Isea,  Dero,  Eumolpe,  lone,  Ceto.     Hyginus 
and  others  differ  from  the  preceding  authors 
in  the  following  names  :  Drymo,  Xantho,  Li- 
gea,  Phyllodoce,   Cydippe,  Lycorias,  Cleio, 
Beroe,Ephira,  Opis,  Asia,  Deopea,  Arethusa, 
Crenis,  Eurydice,  and  Leucolhoe.     The  Ne- 
reides were  implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities  ; 
they  had  altars,  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  the 
sea,  where  the  piety  of  mankind  made  offer- 
ings of  milk,  oil,  and  honey,  and  often  of  the 
.flesh  of  goats.     VV  hen  they  were  on  the  sea- 
Ishore  they  generally  resided  in  grottos  and 
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caves  which  were  adorned  with  shells,  and 
shaded  by  the  branches  of  vines.  Their  duty 
was  to  attend  upon  the  more  powerful  deities 
ofthesea,  and  to  be  subservient  to  the  will 
of  Weptune.  They  \Yere  particularly  fond  of 
halcyons,  and  as  they  had  the  power  of  ruffling 
or  caimino;  the  waters,  they  were  always  ad- 
dressed by  sailors,  who  implored  their  pro- 
tection that  they  might  grant  them  a  favour- 
able voyage  and  a  prosperous  return.  They 
are  represented  as  young  and  handsome  vir- 
gins, sitting  on  dolphins,  and  holding  Nep- 
tune's trident  in  their  hand,  or  sometimes 
garlands  of  dowers.  [It  has  been  a  subject  of 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  JNereids,  whether 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  metnphorical 
personages,  or  as  real  beings.  Those  whom 
Homer  and  Hesiod  name  are  mostly  poetical 
persons ;  but  some  of  them  had  a  real  exist- 
ence, as  Cassiope,  tlie  mother  of  Androme- 
da, Psammathe,  the  mother  of  Phoce,  from 
■whom  the  country  into  which  she  removed 
was  called  Phocis,  Thetis  the  mother  of  Achil- 
les, and  some  others.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  name  of  Nereides  was  given 
at  first  to  princesses  who  inhabited  some  isl- 
ands on  the  sea-coast,  and  became  famous  for 
the  establishment  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. It  was  transferred  afterwards  to  some 
poetical  personages,  who  owe  their  existence 
only  to  etymologies  conformable  to  the  quali- 
ties implied  in  their  names,  and  even  to  cer 
tain  fishes  that  have  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  much  like  that  of  women.  Pliny  states, 
that  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  was  seen 
upon  the  sea-shore  a  Nereid,  such  as  the  po 
ets  represent  them,  "  humana  effigie,"  and  that 
an  ambassador  from  Gaul  had  told  Augustus 
that  upon  the  sea-coasts  several  dead  Nereides 
had  been  seen.  This  wears,  howevtr,  the 
appearance  of  fable.]  Orpheus,  Hymn.  23 
Catul.  de  Rapt.  Pel— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  361, 
&.c.—Siat.  2,  Sijlv.  2,  1.  3,  Si/lv.  l.—Paus. 
c.  I. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  2and  3. — Hesiod.  Tlico. 
-~Homer.il.  18,  v.  39,— -P/in.  36,. c  5.—Hi/- 
gin.  &:c. 

Nereius,  a  name  given  to  Achilles,  as  son 
of  Thetis,  who  was  one  of  the  Nereides.  Ho- 
rat.  ep.  17,  v.  8.  « 

Nereus,  a  deity  of  the  sea,  sonof  Oceanus 
and  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he 
had  50  daughters,  called  the  Nereides,  [yid. 
Nereides.],  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  chief  place  of 
his  residence  was  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  daughters,  who  often 
danced  iu  choruses  round  him.  He  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  informed  those  that  con- 
sulted him  of  the  different  fates  that  attended 
them.  He  acquainted  Paris  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  elopement  with  Helen;  and  it 
was  by  his  direction?  that  Hercules  obtained 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  but  the 
sea  god  often  evaded  the  importunities  of  in- 
quirers by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  to- 
tally escaping  from  their  giasp.  The  word 
Kerens  is  often  taken  for  the  sea  itself.  Ne-I 
reus  is  sometimes  called  the  most  ancient  of 


all  the  gods.  Henod.  Theog. — Hygin. — Ho- 
mer. II.  18. — ApoUod. — Orpheus.  Argon. — 
Horat.  1,  od.  13. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. 

Nerio,  or  NERiiiNE,  the  wife  of  Mars. 
Gtll.B.c.'i.l. 

Neriphus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus. 

Neritos,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Itha- 
ca, as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
according  to  Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  of- 
ten applied  to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca, 
and  Ulysses,  the  king  of  it,  is  called  JVeritiui 
dux,  and  his  ship  jYeritia  navis.  The  people 
of  Saguntum,  as  descended  from  a  Neritian 
colony,  are  called  Kcritia  proles.  Sil.  ll.  2, 
V.  317.— r<rg.  ^n.  3,  v.  271.— PZ^n.  4.— 
Mela,2,c.l.—0vid.  Mel.  13,  v.  712.  Rem. 
A.  253. 

Nkritum,  a  town  of  Calabri,  now  called 
Nardo. 

Nerius,  a  silversmith  in  the  age  of  Ho- 
race 2,  Sat.  3,  V.  69. A  usurer  in  Nero's 

age,  who  was  so  eager  to  get  money  that  he 
rnarrif:d  as  often  as  he  could,  and  as  soon  de- 
stroyed his  w.ves  by  poison,  to  possess  him- 
self of  their  estates.     Pers.  2,  v.  14. 

Nkro,  Claudius  Domitius  Cajsar,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caius  Domi- 
tius Aheuobarbusand  Agrippina  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four  years  after 
he  succeeded  to  him  on  the  throne.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the 
greatest  kindness  and  condescension,  by  affa- 
bility, complaisance,  and  popularity.  The 
object  of  his  administration  seemed  to  be  the 
good  of  his  people  :  and  when  he  was  desired 
to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors  that 
were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  I  wish 
to  heaven  I  could  not  wrile.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  flattery, and  when  the  senate  had  liberally 
commended  the  wisdom  of  his  government, 
Nero  desired  them  to  keep  their  praises  till  he 
tieserved  Ihem.  These  promising  virtues  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  artificial. and  Nero  dis- 
played the  propensities  of  his  nature.  He  de- 
livered himself  from  the  sway  of  his  mother, 
and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated.  This 
unnatural  act  of  barbarity  might  astonish  some 
of  the  Romans,  but  Nero  had  his  devoted  ad- 
herents; and  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
taken  away  his  mother's  life  to  save  himself 
from  ruin,  the  seunte  applauded  his  measures, 
and  the  people  si;^:uified  their  approbation. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury 
or  caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his  pleasure, 
or  diverted  his  inclination.  In  the  night  he 
enerally  sallied  out  from  his  palace  to  visit 
the  meanest  taverns,  and  all  the  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery which  Rome  contained.  la  thia 
nocturnal  riot  he  was  fond  of  insulting  the 
people  iu  the  streets,  and  his  attempts  to  offer 
violence  to  the  wife  oi  a  Roman  senator 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  also  turned 
actor,  and  publicly  appeared  oa  the  Roman 
stage  in  the  meanest  characters.  In  his  at* 
tempts  to  excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the 
disadvantages  of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  he  mo- 
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derated  his  meals,  aud  often  passed  the  day 
without  eating.  The  celebrity  of  the  Olym- 
pian games  attracted  his  notice,  ile  passed 
into  Greece,  and  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  public  honour.  He  was  defeated 
in  wrestling,  but  the  flattery  of  the  spectators 
adjudged  him  the  victory,  and  Nero  returned 
to  Rome  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
an  eastern  conqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  o( 
Augustus,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  musi- 
cians, actors,  and  stage-dancers  from  every 
part  of  the  empire.  These  pri^  ate  and  pub- 
lic amusements  of  the  emperor  were  indeed 
innocent,  his  character  was  injured,  but  not 
the  lives  of  the  people.  But  his  conduct  soon 
became  more  abominable  :  he  disguised  him- 
self in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and  was  publicly 
married  to  one  of  his  eunuchs.  This  violence 
to  nature  and  decency  was  soon  exchanged 
for  another  ;  Nero  resumed  his  sex,  and  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  one  of  his  meanest 
catamites ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  one 
of  the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world  would 
have  beenbappy  if  Nero's  father  had  had  such 
a  wife.  But  now  his  cruelty  was  displayed  m 
a  more  superlative  degree,  and  he  sacrificed 
to  his  wantonness  his  wife  Octavia  Poppaea, 
and  the  celebrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Petronius,  &c.  The  Christians  also  did  not 
escape  his  barbarity.  He  had  heard  of  the 
burning  of  Troy,  and  as  he  wished  to  renew 
that  dismal  scene,  he  caused  Rome  to  be  set 
on  fire  in  different  places.  The  conflagration 
became  soon  universal,  and  during  nine  sue 
cessive  days  the  fire  was  unextinguished.  All 
was  desolation,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  la- 
mentations of  mothers  whose  children  had 
perished  in  the  flames,  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  continual  fall  of  palaces  and  buildings. 
Nero  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the  gene- 
ral consternation.  He  placed  himself  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tower,  and  he  sang  on  his  lyre 
the  destruction  of  Troy  ;  a  dreadful  scene, 
which  his  barbarity  had  realized  before  his 
eyes.  He  attempted  to  avert  the  public  odium 
from  his  head,  by  a  feigned  commiseration  of 
the  miseries  of  his  subjeets.  He  began  to  re- 
pair the  streets  and  the  public  buildings  at 
his  own  expense.  [Suetonius  and  Die  Cas- 
sius  positively  charge  this  conflagration  on 
Nero  ;  but  Tacitus  expresses  a  doubt  con 
cerning  its  origin,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  fire  was  accidental.  Nero  was  at  An- 
tium  when  it  commenced,  but  he  returned  in 
time  to  see  the  palace  in  flames.  He  now 
opened  his  gardens,  and  caused  sheds  to  be 
erected  for  the  multitudes  who  were  depriv- 
ed of  their  homes,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
measures  to  prevent  a  scarcity,  and  supply 
the  most  press-ag  wants  of  the  people.  I'he 
emperor  might  have  gained  credit,  on  the 
whole,  by  this  disaster,  had  not  the  suspicion 
of  his  being  the  author  still  maintained  its 
ground  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  me- 
thod he  took  to  divert  it,  was  by  a  horrible 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  has  justly 
branded  him  with  the  title  of  the  first  perse- 
cutor of  the  church.]  He  built  himself  a  ce- 
rebrated palace,  which  he  called  his  golden 
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house.  It  was  profusely  adorned  with  gold, 
with  precious  stones,  and  with  whatever  was 
rare  and  exquisite.  It  contained  spacious 
fields,  artificial  lakes,  woods,  gardens,  or- 
chards,  and  whatever  could  exhibit  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  entrance  of  this  edifice 
could  admit  a  large  colossus  of  the  emperor 
120  feet  high,  the  galleries  were  each  a  mile 
long,  and  tiie  whole  was  covered  with  gold. 
The  roofs  of  the  dining  halls  represented  the 
firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as  in  figure, 
aud  continually  turned  round  night  and  day, 
showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes  and 
sweet  waters.  [Not  content  with  covering 
the  whole  of  the  Palatine  hill  with  his 
"  Golden  House,"  Nero  extended  its  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds  over  the  whole  plain 
south  of  the  Forum,  and  even  upon  the  Es- 
quiline  and  Coelian  hills.  The  Colosseum  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  largest  of  those  lakes 
which  Nero  made  in  bis  gardens,  and  which 
Tacitus  describes  in  such  glowing  colours.  It 
is  said  that  Vespasian,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  drained  the  lake,  pulled  down  all  that  Ne-j 
ro  had  erected  beyond  the  Palatine,  reducing 
the  imperial  palace  to  the  hill  that  once  con- 
tained Rome  ;  and  that  he  built  the  stupen- 
dous amphitheatre,  the  temple  of  Peace,  and 
the  Baths  of  Titus  out  of  the  materials  of  this 
portion  of  the  "Golden  House."]  When  this 
grand  edifice,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  ex- 
tended all  round  the  city,  was  finished,  Nero 
said,  that  now  he  could  lodge  like  a  man. 
His  profusion  was  not  less  remarkable  in  all 
his  other  actions.  When  he  went  a  fishing 
his  nets  were  made  with  gold  and  silk.  He 
never  appeared  twice  in  the  same  garment, 
and  when  he  undertook  a  voyage,  there 
were  thousands  of  servants  to  take  care 
of  his  wardrobe.  This  continuation  of  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance  at  last  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  people.  Many  con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  the  emperor, 
but  they  were  generally  discovered,  and  such 
as  were  accessary  suffered  thegreatest  punish- 
ments. The  most  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  Nero's  life  was  that  of  Piso,  from 
which  he  was  delivered  by  the  confession  of  a 
slave.  The  conspiracy  of  Galba  proved  more 
successful ;  and  the  conspirator,  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  de- 
clared himself  emperor.  The  unpopularity 
of  Nero  favoured  his  cause,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  Roman  empire,  aud  the  se- 
nate condemned  the  tyrant  that  sat  on  the 
throne  to  be  dragged  naked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to  death,  and 
afterwards  to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  like  the  meanest  malefactor.  This, 
however,  was  not  done  ;  and  Nero,  by  a  vo- 
luntary death,  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  sentence.  He  killed  himself,  A-  D.  68, 
in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13 
years  and  eight  months.  Rome  was  filled 
with  acclamation  at  the  intelligence,  and  the 
citizens,  more  strongly  to  indicate  their  joy, 
wore  caps,  such  as  were  generally  used  by 
slaves  whohad  received  their  freedom.  Their 
vengeance  was  not  only  exercised  against  the 
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statues  of  the  deceased  tyrant,  but  his  friends 
were  the  objects  of  the  public  resentment, 
and  many  were  crushed  to  pieces  in  such  a 
violent  manner,  that  one  of  the  senators,  amid 
the  universal  joy,  said  that  he  was  afraid  they 
should  soon  have  cause  to  wish  for  Nero. 
The  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begg;ed  that  his 
head  might  not  be  cut  off  from  his  body,  and 
exposed  to  the  insolence  of  an  enraged  popu- 
lace, but  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on 
the  funeral  pile.  His  request  was  granted  by 
one  of  Galba's  freedmen,  and  his  obsequies 
were  performed  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
Though  his  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of 
universal  gladness,  yet  many  of  his  favourites 
lamented  his  faH,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that 
their  pleasures  and  amusements  were  stopped 
by  the  death  of  the  patron  of  debauchery  and 
extravagance.  Even  the  king  of  Parthia  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  condole  with  the 
Romans ,  and  to  beg  that  they  would  honour 
and  revere  the  memory  of  Nero.  His  sta- 
tues were  also  crowned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  many  believed  that  he  was  not 
dead,  but  that  he  would  soon  make  his  ap- 
pearance and  take  due  vengeance  upon  his 
enemies.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in 
finishing  the  character  of  this  tyrannical  em- 
peror, that  the  name  of  J^ero  is  even  now 
used  emphatically  to  express  a  barbarous  and 
imfeeling  oppressor.  Pliny  calls  him  the 
common  enemy  and  thefury  of  mankind;  and 
in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  all  writers, 
who  exhibit  Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most 
execrable  barbarity  and  unpardonable  wan- 
tonness. Plul.  in  Galb. —  Suet,  in  Fita. — 
Plin.  7,  c.  8,&c.— Dio.  (i^.—Aurel.  Victor.— 

Tacit.  Ann. Claudius,  a  P>.oman  general 

sent  into  Spain  to  succceed  the  two  Scipios. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
Asdrubal,  and  was  soon  after  succeeded  by 
young  Scipio.  He  was  afterwards  made  con- 
sul, and  intercepted  Asdrubal,  who  was  pass- 
ing from  Spain  into  Italy  with  a,  large  rein- 
forcement for  his  brother  Annibal.  An  en- 
gagement was  fought  near  the  river  Metau- 
rus,  in  which  56,000  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  left  in  the  field  of  battle,and  great  num- 
bers taken  prisoners,  207  B.  C.  Asdrubal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  was  also  killed,  and 
his  head  cut  off  and  thrown  into  his  brother's 
camp  by  the  conquerors.  Jlppian.  in  Han. 
— Oros.  A.—Liv.  27,  kc.—Horal.  4,  od.  4,  v- 

31.—Flor.    2,  c.  e.—  Tal.  Max.  4,   c.  1. 

Another,  who  opposed  Cicero  when  he  wish- 
ed to  punish  with  death  such  as  were  acces- 
sary to  Catiline's  conspiracy. A    son  of 

Germanicus,  who  was  ruined  by  Sejanus, 
and  banished  from  Rome  by  Tiberius.  He 
died  in  the  place  of  his  exile.  His  death  was 
voluntary,   according   to   some.     Sueton.  in 

Tiber. Domitian  was  called  Kero,  because 

his  cruelties  surpassed  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  also  Calvus,  from  the  baldness  of 
his  head.  Juv.  4.— —The  Neros  were  of  the 
Claudian  family,  which,  during  the  republi- 
can times  of  Rome,  was  honoured  with  28 
consulships,  five  dictatorships,  six  triumphs, 
seven  censorships,  and  two  ovations.     They 


assumed  the  surname  of  Nero,  which,  in  th« 

language  of  the  Sabines,  signifies  strong  and 
warlike. 

Neronia,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by 
Tiridates  who  had  been  restored  to  his  king- 
dom by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledg- 
ed by  calling  the  capital  of  his  dominions  af- 
ter the  name  of  his  benefactor. 

Nkronian^  Thermje,  baths  at  Rome 
made  by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Nkrva  Cocceius,  a  Roman  emperor  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  [He  was  de- 
scended from  a  Cretan  family  which  had  be- 
come Roman  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He 
was  praetor  when  Nero  conferred  upon  him 
triumphal  honours,  and  was  consul  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  71,  with  Vespasian,  and 
afterwards  with  Domitian,  in  the  year  90. 
The  conspirators  who  had  formed  their  plans 
for  freeing  the  empire  from  the  tyranny  of 
Domitian,  applied  to  Nerva  to  succeed  him, 
and  he  accordingly  became  emperor,  A.  D. 
96.]  He  rendered  himself  popular  by  his 
mildness,  his  generosity,  and  the  active  part 
he  took  in  the  management  of  affairs.  He 
suffered  no  statues  to  be  raised  to  his  honour, 
and  he  applied  to  the  use  of  the  government 
all  the  gold  and  silver  statues  which  flattery- 
had  erected  to  his  predecessor.  In  his  civil 
character  he  was  the  pattern  of  good  man- 
ners, of  sobriety,  and  temperance.  He  forbad 
the  mutilation  of  male  children,  and  gave  no 
countenance  to  the  law  which  permitted  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  He 
made  a  solemn  declaration  that  no  senator 
should  suffer  death  during  his  reign ;  and  this 
he  observed  with  such  sanctity  that,  when 
two  members  of  the  senate  had  conspired 
against  his  life,  he  was  satisfied  to  tell  them 
that  he  was  informed  of  their  wicked  machi- 
nations. He  also  conducted  them  to  the  pub- 
lic spectacles,  and  seated  himself  between 
them,  and,  when  a  sword  was  offered  to  him, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  he  desired  tht 
conspirators  to  try  it  upon  his  body.  Such 
goodness  of  heart,  such  confidence  in  the  self- 
conviction  of  the  human  mind,  and  such  re- 
liance upon  the  consequence  of  his  lenity  and 
indulgence,  conciliated  the  afi"ection  of  all  his 
subjects.  Yet,  as  envy  and  danger  are  the 
constant  companions  of  greatness,  the  praeto- 
rian guardsatlast  mutinied,  and  Nerva  near- 
ly yielded  to  their  fury.  He  uncovered  his 
ag-ed  neck  in  the  presence  of  the  incensed 
soldiery,  and  bade  them  wreak  their  ven- 
geance upon  him,  provided  they  spared  the 
life  of  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
empire,  and  whom  his  honour  commanded 
him  to  defend.  His  seeming  submission  was 
unavailing,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers  some  of  his 
friends  and  supporters.  The  infirmities  of 
his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity,  at  last  oblig- 
ed him  to  provide  himself  against  any  future 
mutiny  or  tumult,  by  choosing  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor. He  had  many  friends  and  relations, 
but  he  did  not  consider  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  family,  and  he  chose  for  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Trajan,  a  man  of  whose  virtues  and 
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greatness  of  mind  he  was  fully  convinced. 
This  voluntary  choice  was  approved  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  and  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  showed  how  discerning  was  the  judg- 
ment, and  how  affectionate  were  the  intentions 
of  Nerva  for  the  good  of  Rome.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  July,  A.  D.  98,  in  his  72d  year, 
and  his  successor  showed  his  respect  for  his 
merit  and  his  character  by  raising  him  altars 
and  temples  in  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces, 
and  by  ranking  him  in  the  number  of  the 
gods.  Nerva  was  the  first  Roman  emperor 
who  Was  of  foreign  extraction,  his  father  be- 
ing a  native  of  Crete.     PUn.paneg. — Diod. 

G9. M.  Cocceius,  a  consul  ia  the  reign  of 

Tiberius.  He  starved  himself  because  he 
Would  not  be  concerned  in  the  extravagance 

of  the   emperor. A    celebrated    lawyer, 

consul  with  the  emperor  Vespasian.  He 
was  father  to  the  emperor  of  that  name 

Nervii,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
[whose  country  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Seal 
dis,  or  Scheldt,  near  the  sources  of  that  river; 
afterwards  HamauH,  and  A'ard.  Their  ori- 
ginal capital  was  Bagacum,  now  Bavia  ;  but 
afterwards  Camaracum,  or  Cambray,  and 
Turnacum,  or  Tournay,  became  its  chief  ci- 
ties towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.] 
They  continually  upbraided  the  neighbouring 
nations  for  submitting  to  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  They  attacked  J.  Caisar,  and  were 
totally  defeated.  Lucaii.  1,  v.  428. — Cms. 
Bell.  G.2,  c.  15. 

Nerium,  or  Artabrum,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  FLnisterre.     Strab.  3. 

Nesactum,  a  town  of  Istria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arsia,  now  Castel  J^aovo. 

Nesis,  (jj,  or  idis,)  now  J\'isita,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  famous  for  aspara- 
gus. Lucan  and  Statius  speak  of  its  air  as 
unwholesome  and  dangerous.  Plin.  19,  c.  8. 
• — Lucan.  6,  v.  90. — Cic.  ad  Alt.  IG,  ep.  1  and 
2.—Stal.3.  Sylv.  1,  v.  148. 

Nessus,  a  celebrated  centaur,  sou  of  Ixion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  De- 
janira,  whom  Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his 
care,  with  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  ri- 
ver Evenus.  (vid.  Dejauira.)  Hercules  saw 
the  distress  of  his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  river,  and  immediately  he  lot  fly  one 
of  his  poisoned  arrows,  which  struck  the  cen 
taur  to  the  heart.  Nessus,  as  he  expired, 
gave  the  tunic  he  then  wore  to  Dejanira,  as 
suriug  her,  that,  from  the  poisoned  blood 
which  hud  flowed  from  his  wounds,  it  had 
received  the  powerof  calling  a  husband  away 
from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira  received  it 
with  pleasure,  and  this  mournful  present 
caused  the  death  of  Hercules,  vid.  Her- 
cules.) Apollod.  2,  c.  I.—Ovul.  ep.  9.— Se- 
nec.  in  Here,  fur — Paus.  3,  c.  28. — Diod.  4. 

A  river,     (vid.  Nestus.) 

Nestocles,  a  famous  statuary  of  Greece, 
rival  to  Phidias.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Nestor,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  ne- 
phew to   Pelias,    and    grandson  to  Neptune. 
{vid.  Pylos.]     He  had  eleven  brothers,  who 
were  all  killed,  with  his  father,  by  Hercules- 
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iHis  tender  age  detained  him  at  home,  and 
was  the  cause  ofhis  preservation.  The  con- 
queror spared  his  life,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Pylos.  He  married  Eurydice,  the 
daughter  of  Clymenes,  or,  according  to  others, 
Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Atreus.  He  early 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous, 
when  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Lapitliaj  and  Centaurs.  As  king  of  Pylos 
and  Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
iimong  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  elo- 
quence, address,  wisdom,  justice,  and  an  un- 
common prudence  of  roind.  Homer  dis- 
plays his  character  as  the  most  perfect  of  all 
his  heroes;  and  Agamemnon  exclaims,  that 
if  he  had  ten  generals  like  Nestor,  he  should 
soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  reduced  to  ashes. 
.\fter  the  Trojan  war,  Nestor  retired  to 
Greece,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to  his  old  age. 
The  manner  and  the  time  of  his  death  are 
unknown ;  the  ancients  are  all  agreed  that 
he  lived  three  generations  of  men,  which 
length  of  time  some  suppose  to  be  300  years, 
though,  more  probably,  only  90,  allowing  30 
years  for  each  generation.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  it  was  usual  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  when  they  wished  a 
long  and  happy  life  to  their  friends,  to  wish 
them  to  see  the  years  of  Nestor.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Fisidice  and  Polycaste  ;  and 
seven  sons,  Perseus,  Straticus,  Aretus,  Eche- 
phron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and  Trasi- 
medes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  ac- 
cording to  Valerius  Fluccus  1,  v.  380,  Sac. — 
Diclys.  Crel.  1,  c.  13,  &c. — Homer.  II.  l,&c, 
Od.'s  and  \\.—Hygin.  tab.  10  and  273.— 
Paus.  3,  c.  2G,  1.  4,  c.  3  and  21.— jipollod.  1. 
c.  9,  1,  2,  c.  I.—Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  169,  fcc — 

Horat.  1,  od.  13. A  poet  of  Lycaonia  in 

the  age  of  the  emperor  Severus.  He  was 
father  to  Pisander,  who,  under  the  emperor 
Alexander,  wrote  some  fabulous  stories. 

Nestoritjs,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  431.  He  was  con- 
demned and  degraded  from  his  episcopal  dig- 
nity for  heretical  opinions.  [Nestor,  accord- 
ing to  Mosheim,  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  learning  and  eloquence;  which  were, 
however,  accompanied  with  much  levity 
and  with  intolerable  arrogance,  and  it  may 
be  added  with  violent  enmity  to  all  secta- 
ries. The  peculiiirity  in  his  doctrine  was 
this :  that  the  Virgin  Mary  should  not  be 
called  Mother  of  God,  but  Mother  of  Christ, 
since  the  Deify  can  neither  be  born  nor  die, 
and  of  consequence  the  son  of  man  alone 
could  derive  his  birth  from  an  earthly  parent. 
His  doctrine  was  well  received  by  many, 
but  encountered  at  the  same  time  violent  op- 
position from  others,  who  believed  that  he 
was  reviving  the  error  of  Paulus  Sanoosate- 
nus,  and  Photinus,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
mere  man.  The  principal  opponent  of  Nes- 
torius  was  Cyril.  They  mutually  anathe- 
matised each  other,  and  when  there  was  no 
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prospect  of  an  amicable  termination  of  the 
dispute,  a  council  was  called  at  Ephesus,  A. 
D.  431,  by  Theodosius  the  youngrr.  Nesto- 
rius  was  condemued  unheard,  and  beings  de- 
prived of  his  episcopal  dignity  was  banished 
to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and  afterwards  to  one  of 
the  Oases  in  Africa,  where  he  died.  From 
him  have  come  the  Nestorian  Christians. 
The  chief  points  which  distinguish  Ihem  from 
ether  Christians  are,  a  belief  that  Mary  was 
not  the  mother  of  our  Lord  as  God,  but  only 
as  man  ;  a  persuasion  that  Nestorius  was  un- 
justly condemned  by  the  council  of  Ephesus; 
and  their  firm  attachment  to  the  doctrine  that 
there  were  not  only  two  distinct  natures,  but 
also  two  distinct  persons,  in  the  Son  of  God.] 

Nestus,  or  Nessus,  now  Xcsto,  a  small  ri- 
ver of  Thrace,  rising  in  Mount  Rhodope,  and 
falling  into  the  jEgean  Sea  above  the  island 
of  Thasos.  It  was  for  some  time  the  boun- 
dary of  Macedonia  on  the  east,  in  the  more 
extensive  power  of  that  kingdom. 

Netum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  called  JVo/o, 
on  the  eastern  coast.  Sil.  14,  v.  269.— Cic. 
m  yerr.  4,  c.  26,  1.  5,  c.  51. 

NiCEAj  a  city  of  India,  built  by  Alexan- 
der on  the  [banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  in  honour 

of  his  victory  over    Porus.] A   town   of 

Achaia  near  Thermopylae,  on  the  bay  of  Ma 
A  town  of  lUyricum. Another  in 
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Corsica. Another  in  Thrace. In  Boeo 

tia. A  town  of  Bithynia,  (now  Nice  or  /;s 

nik,)  built  by  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Philip, 
kmg  of  Macedonia.     It  was  originally  called 
^^ntigonia,  and  afterwards  Nicwa,  by  Lysi- 
machus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  wife, 
who  was   daughter   of  Antipater.     [It   was 
situate  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the   lake 
Ascanius.     According  to  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus,  this  city  was  originally  termed  Ancora, 
and  inhabited   by  the  Bottieei.     Nica;a  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  great  regularity  with  which 
It  was  erected ;  and  Strabo  states,  that  from 
a  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  Gymnasium,  the 
four  gates  of  the  city  could  be  seen.     At  this 
city  was  held  the  famous  council  in  the  year 
325  A.  D.     At  this  council  the  Nicine  creed, 
as   far   as   the   words    "  Holy    Ghost,"    was 
drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  the  rest  of  this 
creed  was  added  at  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.  D.  581, except  the  words  "  and  the 
son,"  which  follow  the  words  "  who  proceed- 
eth  from  the  father,"  and  these  were  insert- 
ed, A.  D.  417.     The  council  of  Nice   was 
summoned  by  Constantine  to  settle  the  diffe- 
rences and  controversies  in  the  church.    The 
bishops  who  met  in  council  were,  according 
to  Eusebms,  more  than  250,  besides  presby- 
ters   and  deacons,  acolvthists    and    others, 
whose  number  could  not  easily  be  counted. 
Theodoret    makes  the    number  of  bishops 
318,  and  this  number  is  more  generally  al- 
lowed than  the  other.     How  long  this  coun- 
cil sat  is  not  absolutely  certain.     Some  have 
given  it   a  permanence   of  two    or    three 
years,  but    most   learned    moderns  are    of 
opinion  that  it  sat  somewhat    above    two 
months,  beginning  the  19th  of  June  and  end- 


ing the  25th  of  August.  The  three  points 
debated  were,  the  Arian  controversy,  the 
lime  of  keeping  Easter,  and  the  affair  of  Me- 

letius  in  Egypt.] A  town  of  Liguria,  built 

by  the  people  f  Massilia,  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory.  [It  was  situate  about  a  league 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Varus  or  Fnr.  From 
Strabo  we  learn  that  long  before  his  time, 
this  city  had  a  number  of  vessels  and  an 
arsenal,  together  with  many  warlike  ma- 
chines, of  all  which  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  in  reducing  Gallia  Provincia  or 
Narbonensis.] 

NicA CORAS,  a  sophist  of  Athens  in  the 
reiga  of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned 
[one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  of 
his  age. 

NicAM)KR,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
rillus   of  the   family   of  the    Proclidae.     He 

reigned  39  years,  and  died  B.   C.  770. A 

writer  of  Chalcedon. A  Greek  gramma- 
rian, poet,  and  physician, of  Colophon,  J37B. 
C.  [There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  opi- 
nion respecting  nis  birth-place  and  the  era  in 
which  he  flourished.  Suidas  informs  us  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Colophon,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  other  writers  consider  him  as  a  na- 
tive of /Etolia  ;  we  have,  however,  the  testi- 
mony of  Nicander  liimself,  that  his  birth-place 
was  Claros,  a  little  town  in  Ionia,  near  Colo- 
phon. He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  140  B.  C.  in  the  reign  of  At- 
tains I.  king  of  Pergamus,  whilst  others  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  repu- 
tation in  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  that 
name.]  His  writings  were  held  in  estimation, 
but  his  judgment  cannot  be  highly  commend- 
ed, since,  without  any  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, he  ventured  to  compose  a  book  on  that 
intricate  subject.  Two  of  his  poems,  entitled 
Theriaca,  on  hunting,  and  JllexiphRr7naca,  on 
antidotes  against  poison,  are  still  extant. 
[Among  the  works  which  are  lost,  were  a 
piece  entitled  Ophiaca,  which  related  to  ser- 
pents, and  Hyacijilhia,  which  was  a  collection 
of  remedies.  He  is  said  also  to  have  written 
five  books  of  Metamorphoses,  which  were 
the  prototypes  of  those  of  Ovid,  and  were 
closely  copied  by  Antonius  Liberalis.  He 
wrote  also  several  historical  pieces.  A  great 
number  of  editions  of  the  Theriaca,  and 
Alexipharmaca,  have  been  published  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places.]  The  best  are  those 
of  Gorraeus,  with  a  translation  in  Latin  verse 
by  Grevinus,  a  physician  at  Paris,  4to.  Paris, 
1557,  and  Salvinus,  8vo.  Florent.  1764. 
[The  best  edition  now  is  that  of  Schneider, 
Halle.  1792,  in  8vo.]  Cic.  1,  de  Orat.c.  16. 
NiCATOR,  a  surname  of  Seleucus,  king  of 
Syria,  from  his  haying  been  unconquered. 

NicEPHORiuM,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  Venus  had  a  temple.  [It  was  situate 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Billicha  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, south  of  Charraa.  Alexander  is  said 
to  have  selected  the  site,  which  was  a  very  ad- 
vantageous one.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  having 
fortified  the  place,  or  some  spot  adjacent, 
gave  it  the  name  ofCallinicum,  which  in  the 
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fifth  century  the  emperor  Leo  caused  to  be 
changed  to  Leoalopolis.  It  is  in  the  oriental 
geography  the  position  of  a  considerable  plac 
named  Racc(i,i\nd  was  disting-uished  intothrc* 
several  quarters,  in  the  principal  of  which  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Al-Rasliid  erected  a  castle 
which  became  his  favoaritc  residence.]  Liv 
32,  c.  tiS.— Tacit.  Jinn.  6,  c  41. 

NicEPHORius,  [a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Centritis. 
vid.  Centritis.]   Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  4. 

NicEPHORUS  [Basilica,  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric in  Constantmople,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eleventh  century,  lie  has  left  some  Fa- 
bles,  Narratives,    and    Ethopees,  which  are 

contained  in  thecollection  of  Leo  Allatius. 

Blemmida,  a  monk  of  the  13th  century.  He 
has  left'three  works :  a  Geographical  Abridge- 
ment, which  is  nothing  but  an  analysis,  in 
prose,  of  the  Feriegesis  of  Dionysius  ;  a 
work  entitled,  "  The  second  History  of  the 
Earth  ;"  and  a  third,  "  On  the  heavens 
earth,  Sun,  &c."  The  two  first  were  pub- 
lished by  Spohn,  at  Leipzig,  1818,  in  4to. :  the 
third  is  unedited.    It  is  mentioned  by  Bredow 

in   his  Epistoke   Parisienses. Another,  a 

monk  of  the  same  century,  who  wrote  on  va- 
rious points  of  controversy  between  the  Greek 

and  Latin  Churches. Chumnon,  an  officer 

at  the   court  of  Aodronicus  2d.     He  wrote  a 

number  of  works  which  are  still  unedited.] 

Caesar,  a  Byzantine  historian,  whose  works 

were  edited,  fol.  Paris,  16fil. Gregorias, 

another ,  edited, fol.  Paris,  1702. A  Greek 

ecclesiastical  historian,  whose  works  were 
edited  by  Ducaeus,  2  vols.  Paris,  1630. 

Nicer,  now  the  JVeclcer,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern 
town  of  Manheim.     Auson.Mos.  423. 

NiciiTAS,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris,  1647.  [He 
wrote  the  Byzantine  History  from  the  death  of 
Comnenus,  where  Zonaras  ceases,  to  the  year 
1203,  being  85  years.  His  work  is  divided 
into  21  books.  This  history  is  valuable  on  ac 
count  of  the  troth  of  the  facts.  Nicetas  has 
been  surnamed  Choniates,  because  born  at 
Chone  in  Phrygia.  He  filled  at  one  period  of 
his  life  a  dignified  station  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople.] 

NicETERiA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  victory  which  Minerva  obtained 
over  Neptune,  in  theirdispute  about  giving  a 
name  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

NiciA,  a  city.     [vid.  Nictea.] A  river 

falling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now 
called  Lenza,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena  from  Parma. 

NiciAS,  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  He 
early  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  people 
by  his  liberality,  and  he  established  his  mili- 
tary character  by  taking  the  island  of  Cythera 
from  the  power  of  Lacedcemon.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  against 
Sicily,  Nicias  was  appointed,  with  Alcibiades 
and  Lamachus,  to  conduct  the  expedition, 
which  he  reprobated  as  impolitic,  and  as  the 
future  cause  of  calamities  to  the  Athenian 
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power.  In  Sicily  he  behaved  with  great  firm- 
ness, but  he  often  blamed  the  quick  and  in- 
considerate measures  of  his  colleagues.  The 
success  of  the  Athenians  remained  long  doubt- 
ful. Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  his  enemies 
to  take  his  trial,  and  Nicias  was  left  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Syracuse  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  and,  though  the  operations  were  car- 
ried on  slowly,  yet  the  city  would  have  sur- 
rendered, had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Gylippus,  the  Corinthian  ally  of  the  Sicilians, 
cheered  up  the  courage  of  the  besieged  at  the 
critical  moment.  Gylippus  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  to  the  Athenians  which  were 
refused  ;  some  battles  were  fought,  in  which 
the  Sicilians  obtained  the  advantage,  and  Ni- 
cias at  last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  and  grown 
desponding,  demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  re- 
inforcement or  a  successor.  Demosthenes, 
upon  this,  was  sent  with  a  powerful  lieet,  but 
the  advice  of  Nicias  was  despised,  and  the  ad- 
miral, by  his  eagerness  to  come  to  a  decisive 
engagement,  ruined  his  fleet  and  the  interest 
of  Athens.  The  fear  of  his  enemies  at  home 
prevented  Nicias  from  leaving  Sicily  ;  and 
when,  at  last,  a  continued  series  of  ill  success 
obliged  him  to  comply,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  enemy,  without 
hope  of  escaping.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the 
conquerors  with  all  his  army,  but  the  assur- 
ances of  safety  which  he  had  received  soon 
proved  vain  and  false,  and  he  was  no  sooner 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  he  was  shame- 
fully put  to  death  with  Demosthenes.  His 
troops  were  sent  to  quarries,  where  the  plague 
and  hard  labour  diminished  their  numbers 
and  aggravated  their  misfortunes.  Some  sup- 
pose tiiat  the  death  of  Nicias  was  not  violent. 
He  perished  about  413  years  before  Christ, 
and  the  Athenians  lamented  in  him  a  great 
and  valiant  but  unfortunate  general.  Plut. 
in  vita. — C.  J^ej).  in  Alcib. — Tliucyd.  4,  &c. 
— Diod.  15. A  grammarian  of  Rome,  in- 
timate with  Cicero.    Cic.  iiifpisl. A  man 

of  Nicea,  who  wrote  an  history  of  philoso- 
phers,  A   physician  of  Pyrrhus,   king  of 

Epirus,  who  made  an  ofler  to  the  Ronians  of 
poisoning  his  master  for  a  sum  of  money.  The 
Roman  general  disdained  his  offers,  and  ac- 
quainted Pyrrhus  with  his  treachery.     He  is 

oftener  called  Cineas A  painter  of  Athens, 

in  the  age  of  Alexander.  He  was  chiefly 
happy  in  his  pictures  of  women.  %Elian.  J', 
H.2,  c.  31. 

Nicippus,  a  tyrant  of  Cos,  one  of  whose 
sheep  brought  forth  a  lion,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  portending  his  future  greatness,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  sovereignty,  ^^lian.  f. 
H.  I.e.  29. 

Nice,  a  celebrated  architect  and  geome- 
trician. He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Ga- 
len, the  prince  of  physicians. The  name 

of  an  ass  which  Augustus  met  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  a  circumstance  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  favourable  omen. The  name 

of  an  elephant  remarkable  for  his  fidelity  to 
king  Pyrrhus. 

NicocHAREs,  a  Greek  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Aristophanes. 
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NicocLEs,  a  king  of  Salamis,  celebrated  for 
his  contest  with  a  king  of  Phaiiiicia,  to  prove 

which  of  the  two  was  most  effeminate. A 

kingofPaphos  who  reigned  under  llie  pro- 
tection of  Ptolemy,  king  of  El^ypt.  He  re- 
volted from  his  friend  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
upon  which  Ptolemy  ordered  one  of  his  ser- 
%'ants  to  put  him  to  death,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  other  dependent  princes.  The  servant, 
uawilling  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised 
him  to  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed, and  all 
his  family  followed  hisexample,3i0  years  be 

fore  the  Christian  era. An  ancient  Greek 

poet,  who  called  physicians  a  happy  race  of 
men  because  light  published  their  good  deed 
to  the  world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their  fault 

and  imperfections. A  king  of  Cyprus,  who 

succeeded  his  father  Evagoras  on  the  throne, 
374  years  before  Christ.  It  was  with  him 
that  the  philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded. 

A  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of 

Aralus  the  Achaean.     Pint,  m  Jirat. 

NicocR.vTES,  a  king  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus, who  made  himself  known  by  the  va- 
luable collection  of  books  which  he  had, 
Jlthen.  1. 

NicocREON,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis  in  the 
age  of  Alexaniler  the  Great.  He  ordered  the 
philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to 
pieces  in  a  mortar. 

NicoDiiMus,  an  Athenian  appointed  by 
Genoa  over  the  lleet  which  was  going  to  the 
assistance  of  Artaxerxe?.     Diod.  14. 

NicoDORUs,  a  wrestler  of  Mautiwea,  who 
studied  philosophy  in  his  old  age.  ^lian.  V. 
II.  2,  c.  22.—Suidffs. 

NicoLAus,  a  celebrated  Syracusan,  who 
endeavoured,  in  a  patheticspeech,  to  dissuade 
his  countrymen  from  offering  violence  to  the 
Athenian  prisoners  who  Wad  been  taken  with 
Nicias  their  general.  His  eloquence  was  un- 
availing.  A    peripatetic  philosopher   and 

historian  in  the  Augustan  age.  [He  was  born 
at  Damascus,  and  hence  was  surnamed  Da- 
mascenus.  Augustus  held  him  in  great  es- 
teem. He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic  sect, 
and  was  distinguished  for  learning.  Many  of 
his  writings  are  referred  to  by  Suidas  and 
others,  of  which  only  some  fragments  have 
reached  our  times.  A  history  of  Assyria, 
composed  by  him,  is  quoted,  which  is  said  to  I 
have  been  part  of  the  Universal  History,  in 
many  books,  referred  to  by  Josepluis,  Suidas, 
and  Athenajus.  Strabo  quotes  from  him  cer- 
tain matters  relating  to  India.  Henry  de  Va- 
lois  published  at  Paris,  in  1634,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  collection  from  different  works  of 
this  author  madeby  ConstautinePorphyroge- 
nitus,  and  brought  from  Cyprus  by  Peiresc] 
NicoMACHUs,  the  father  of  Aristotle, 
whose  son  also  bore  the  same  name.  The 
philosopher  composed  histen  books  of  morals 
for  the  use  and  improvement  of  his  son,  and 
thence  they  are  called  Nicomachea.  Suidas. 
A  Pythagorean  philosopher. A  Lace- 
daemonian general,  conquered  by  Timotheus. 
NicoMEDES  1st,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
278  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
his  exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
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monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  his  own  name,  JViComerfw.  Justin. — Paus. 

&c. The  2d,  vvasironically  surnamed  Phi- 

lopaler,  because  he  drove  his  father  Prusias 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reigned 
59  years.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  king- 
dom, but  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by 
the  Romans,  who  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the 
province  of  Paphlagonia,  and  his  ambitious 
rival  of  Cappadocia.  He  gained  the  aflections 
of  liis  subjects  by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and 
by  a  mild  and  peaceful  government.  Justin. 
The  3d,  son  and  successor  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Socrates, 
and  afterwards  by  the  ambitious  Mithridates. 
The  Romans  re-established  him  on  his  throne, 
and  encouraged  him  to  make  reprisals  upon 
the  king  of  Fonlus.  He  followed  their  advice, 
and  he  was  at  last  expelled  another  time 
from  his  dominions,  till  Sylla  came  into  Asia, 
who  restored   him  to   his  former    power  and 

affluence.  Strab. — Appian. The  fourth  of 

that  name  was  son  and  successor  of  Nico- 
medes 3d.  He  passed  his  life  in  an  easy  and 
tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the  peace  which 
his  alliance  with  the  Romans  had  procured 
him.  He  died  B.  C  75,  without  issue,  and 
left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  possessions,  to 
the  Roman  people.  Strab.  12. — .Ippian.  Mi- 
thrid. — Jusiin.  38,  c.   2,   Szc. — Flor.  3,  c.  5- 

I A  celebrated   geometrician  in  the  age  of 

i  the  philosopher  Eratosthenes.  [He  is  famous 
I  for  being  the  inventor  of  the  curve  called  the 
I  conchoid,  which  lias  been  made  to  serve  equal- 
ly for  the  resolution  of  the  two  problems  re- 
lating to  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  and  the 
trisection  of  an  angle.  U  was  much  used  by 
the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  solid  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  certaiu  at  what  i)eriod  Nico- 
medes flourished,  but  it  was  probably  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.] 

NicomkdIa,  (now  Is  iiikmid.)  a  town  of 
Bithynia,  [on  the  Sinus  Astacenus,]  founded 
by  Nicomedes  1st.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its 
beauty  and  greatness,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  or 
Alexandria.  It  became  celebrated  for  being, 
for  some  time,  the  residence  of  the  emperor 
Coiistantine,  and  most  of  his  imperial  suc- 
cessors. Some  suppose  that  it  was  originally 
called  ,9s!acus,  and  Olbia,  though  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed  that  they  were  all  different 
cities.  [The  modern  city  is  said  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce.]  Ainmian. 
17. — Paus.  5,  c.  12. — Pliyi.  5,  Sic. — btrab. 
12,  &c. 

Nico?r,  an  athelete  of  Thasos,  14  times  vic- 
torious at  the  Olympic  games. A  native 

ofTarentum.      [vid.  Nico.] 

NicoFHANEs,  a  famous  painter  of  Greece, 
whose  pieces  are  mentioned  with  commenda- 
tion.    Plin.oo,  c.  10. 

NicoPHRON,  a  con.'ic  poet  of  Athens  some 
time  after  the  age  of  Aristophanes. 

Nkopolis,   a    town  of    Armenia    Minor, 
built  by  Pompey   the  Great  in  memory  of  a 
victory  which  he  had   there  obtained  over 
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the  forces  of  Mithridates.  [It  is  now  Divriki. 
Another  name  for  the  ancient  city  was   Te- 

phrice.]     istrab.  12. Another,  in  Thrace, 

built  on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus  by  Trajan, 
in  memory  of  a    victory   which   he  obtained 

there  over   the    barbarians. A    town   of 

Epirus,  built  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  [It  was  situate  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  on  the  site  of 
Augustus's  camp,  and  is  now  Previsa-Fcc- 
f/wa.]— — Another,  near  Jerusalem,   founded 

by  the  emperor    Vespasian. Another,    in 

IVIcesia. Another,     in     Dacia,     built    by 

Trajan,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  cele- 
brated   battle. Another,  near  the    bay  of 

Issus,  built  by  Alexander. 

Nico3TR.\TUS,   a    man  of  Argos   of  great 

strength.     He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules 

by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion's  skin.   Diod  16 

Niger,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony,  sent  to  him 

by  Octavia. A  surname  of  Clitus,  whom 

Alexander  killed  in  a  fitof  drunkenness 

C .  Pescennius  Justus,  a  celebrated  governor  in 
Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  iu  the  Roman 
armies  whiie  yet  a  private  man.  At  the 
death  of  Pertinax  he  was  declared  emperor  of 
Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated  situation 
■were  supported  by  a  sound  understanding, 
prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  courage,  and 
virtue,  He  proposed  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Ti- 
tus, and  M.  .\urelius.  Pie  was  remarkable 
for  his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  and  ne- 
ver suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  but 
obliged  them  to  quench  their  thirst  with  water 
and  vinegar.  He  forbad  the  use  of  silver  or 
gold  utensils  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and 
cooks  were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  or- 
dered to  live,  during  the  expedition  they  un- 
dertook, merely  upon  biscuits.  In  his  punish- 
ments, Niger  was  inexorable  ;  he  condemned 
ten  of  his  soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  army,  because  they  had  stolen 
and  eaten  a  fowl.  The  sentence  was  heard 
with  groans;  the  army  interfered:  and,  when 
Niger  consented  to  diminish  the  punishment 
for  fear  of  rekindling  rebellion,  he  yet  ordered 
the  criminals  to  make  each  a  restoration  of 
ten  fowls  to  the  person  whose  property  they 
hftd  stolen  ;  they  were,  besides,  ordered  not 
to  light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  but  to 
live  upon  cold  aliments,  and  to  drink  nothin" 
but  water.  Such  great  qualifications  in  a 
general  seemed  to  promise  the  restoration  of 
ancient  dicipline  in  the  Roman  armies,  but 
the  death  of  Niger  frustrated  every  hope  of 
reform.  Severus,  who  had  also  been  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  against 
him  ;  some  battles  were  fought,  and  Ni^^er  was 
at  last  defeated,  A.  D.  194.  Ilis  head  was 
cut  off,  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He 
reigned  about  one  year.  Herodian.  3.~Eu- 
ihp. 

NiGEti,  or  NiGUis,  (i7«,)  a  river  of  Afri- 
ca, which  rises  in  iElhiopia,  :ind  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  the 
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ancients,  and  not   yet  satisfactorily  explored 
Vy  the  droderna.     [The  Niger,  called  also  the 
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\Jolibu,  and  by  the  Moors  the  Mlt  el  Abttde, 
\oT  J^ilt  of  tilt  7iegrocs,  rises   in   the  moun- 
tains of  KoDg,.and  flowing  in  a  north-easter- 
ly direction,  passes  through  hike  Dibbie,  be- 
yound  which   the  river  has  never  been  trac- 
ed by  a   European.     The   various  and   con- 
tradictory rumours  relative  to  its  course  and 
termination  have    excited  an    extraodinary 
degree  of  interest  in  Europe,  and  many  ex- 
peditions have  been  recently  fitted  out  for  the 
sole   purpose  of  determining   this   question. 
Alter  the  discoveries  of  Park,  wlio  traced  the 
river  through   the  early  parts  of  its    course, 
the    opinion   which  became   generally   esta- 
blished, was  that  of  Major  Piennell,  coinciding 
in    some  measure  with  the  previous  one  of 
D'Anville,  by  which  the  Niger,  after   issuing 
from  lake  Dibbie,  was  supposed  to  flow  east- 
wards  through  the   country  of  Houssa,  and 
finally  to  lose  itself  in  the  lakes  and  marshes 
of  VVangara.    A  very  different  hypothesis  has 
been  started  by  travellers  into  Northern  Afri- 
ca. Jackson  and  Hornemann  bothstate  the  uni- 
versal conviction  there  to  be,  that  the  Niger 
flows  eastward  and  joins   the   Nile,  being  in 
fact  the  iSile  itself      The  Moors  express  their 
astonishment    when    they    hear    Europeans 
doubting  the   identity   of  the   two  streams. 
"  As  it  seems  proved,"  observes  Malte-Brun, 
"  that  travellers  have  passed  by  water  from 
Tnmbucloo  to  Cairo,  the  Niger  must  fall  into 
the  Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nile  itself;  or  there 
must  be  intermediate  rivers,  forming  between 
the  Nile  and  Niger  a  communication  resem- 
bling that  which  was  found  by  Humboldt  be- 
tween the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons."     Are- 
cent  hypothesis,  the  fame  of  which  has  nearly 
absorbed  every  other,  is  that  by  which  the 
Niger  is  supposed,  after  a  long  course  to  the 
south,  to   discharge    itself  into  the    Atlantic 
through  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  empties  ia 
lat.  6^'  S.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  vast 
quantity  of  water  which  that  river  pours  in- 
to the  ocean,  and  on  the  fact  that  a  great  rise 
takes  place  at  a  period   when  no  rains  have 
fallen  on  the  south   side  of  the  line.     These 
arguments  had  so   much    weight    with    the 
British  government,  that  they  determined,  in 
1316,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  on  a  great  scale, 
to  settle  this    grand  question  in  modern  geo- 
graphy.    It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which,  of  a   military  character,  was  com- 
manded by  major  Peddie,  and  was  destined  to 
penetrate  across  the  country  to  the  Niger,  and 
to  descend   its  stream  ;   the  other,  of  a  naval 
description,  under  captain  Tuckey,  was  to  as- 
cend the  Congo  in  boats.     The  hopes  which 
were  raised  of  the  success  of  this  expedition 
have  been  sadly  disappointed.     The  party  of 
captain  Tuckey,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  were  seized  with  a  pesti- 
lential disorder,  which  proved  fatal  to  most  of 
them.     All  the  leaders  of  that  of  major  Ped- 
die fell  also  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate  before 
they   had   even  approached  the   Niger.      It 
seems  unnecessary  in  a  work   like  the  pre- 
ent  to   detail  the  more   recent  discoveries  of 
Laing,  Clappertou,  and  Denham.     The  stu- 
dent will  find  them  all  carefully  noted  oa  the 
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map  of  the  world  published  by  Finley,  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1827.]  Plin.  5,  c.  1  and  S.—Mela, 
1,  c.  4, 1.  3,  c.  10.— Ptol.  4,  c.  6. 

P.  NiGiDius  FiGULUS,  a  celebrated  phi- 
losopher and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age-  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Cicero,  and  gave  his  most  unbiassed 
opinions  concerning  the  conspirators  who  had 
leagued  to  destroy  Rome  with  Catiline.  He 
was  made  praetor,  and  honoured  with  a  seat  in 
the  senate.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the 
interest  of  Pompey,  for  which  he  was  banish- 
ed by  the  conqueror.  He  died  in  the  place  of 
his  banishment,  47  years  before  Christ.  Cic 
nd  Fam.  4,  ep.  13.— Lucan.  1,  v.  639. 

NiGRlTiE,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  dwell 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  [in  what  is  now 
Ne^roland.']    Mela,  1,  c.  4. — Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

NiLEUS,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  conducted 
a  colony  of  lonians  to  Asia,  where  he  built 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus, 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Clazomense,  ficc.  Paus.  7, 
C.2,  Sic. A  philosopher  who  had  in  his  pos- 
session all  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  ..Ithen.  1. 

NiLUs,  [a  famous  river  of  Egypt,  rising,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  in  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  Gebel-el-Kumr,  or '^  the  mountains  of 
the  moon,"  iinJerthe  n^me  oi  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or  "  the  white  river,"  and  which,  after  run- 
ning for  socue  distance  in  an  easterly  direction 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  turns  to  the 
north,  and  in  N.  lat.  16°  receives  two  princi- 
pal tributaries,  the  Astapus  or  Abawi,  mista- 
ken by  Bruce  for  the  Nile  itself,  and  the  As- 
taboras  or  Tacazee.  \_vid.  Niger,  towards  the 
end  of  the  article.]  After  this  it  pursues  a  cir- 
cuitous course  through  Nubia,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  forms  two  cataracts,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  near  Syene,  Below  Syene, 
it  continues  its  course  in  a  northerly  direc 
tion  for  500  miles  till, a  little  below  Cairo,  the 
river  divides  into  two  branches  ;  the  one  of 
which  flowing  to  Rosella,  and  the  other  to 
Damielta.  contain  between  them  the  pre- 
sent Delta.  But  this  triangular  piece  of  in- 
sulated land  was,  in  former  times,  larger, 
being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Pelusiac 
branch,  which  is  now  choked  up  with  sands 
or  converted  into  marshy  pools.  On  the  west 
it  was  bounded  by  the  Canopic  br.ich, 
which  is  now  partly  confounded  with  the  ca 
nal  of  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  lake 
Ktko.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with, 
and  mention,  seven  months  of  the  Nile,  with 
respect  to  the  changes  in  which,  t'le  followini: 
are  the  most  established  resulte.  1.  The 
Canopic  mouth,  already  mentioned.  2-  The 
Bolbitine  mouth  at /2o5c</(2.  3,  The  Sebcni- 
'ic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  intotlie  pre- 
sent lake  BMr/os.  4.  The  Phatnitic  or  Bucolic 
at  Damiclla.  5.  The  Men  lesian,  which  is 
lost  in  the  laka  Mens  alch,  t-  i  mouth  of  which 
is  represented  by  that  of  Dihth.  C.  The 
Tanitic,  or  Saitic,  whicli  seems  to  leave  some 
traces  of  its  termniation  to  the  east  of  lake 
Mensalehf  under  the  modern  name  of  Omin- 
Faredje.  The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  con- 
veyed its  waters  to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the 
canal  of  BJoes:  which  now  loses  itself  in  the 


lake.   7.  The  Pelusiac  mouth  seems  to  be  re- 
presented by  what  is  now  the  most  easterly 
mouth  of  lake  Menzstleh,  where  the  ruins  of 
of  Pelusium  are  still  visible.     The  periodi- 
cal  rains,  which    begin  to  fall  in  Abyssinia 
about  the   end   of  June,  occasion  the  over- 
flowing of  this  celebrated    river,  and  it  con- 
tinues  to   rise  until  the   autumnal  equinos, 
when  it  attains  its  greatest  height.     It  then 
continues  stationary  for   a   few  daj's,  and  af- 
ter this  diminishes   at  a  less  rapid  rate  than 
it  rose.     At  the  winter  solstice  it  is  very  low, 
but  some  water  still  remains  in  the  large  ca- 
nals.    At  this  period  the  lands  are  put  under 
culture.     The   soil   is  covered  with  a  fresh 
layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less  thickness. 
Its  waters,  during  the  inimdation,  are  of  a 
dirty  red  colour,  and,  even  in  April  and  May, 
when  they  are  least  turbid,  they  are  never 
quite  clear,  but  have  always   a  cloudy  hue. 
The   term    inundation,   strictly  speaking,   is 
correct  only  when   applied  to  the  Delia,  as 
the  river  is  confined  in  Upper  Egypt  between 
high   banks,   so   as   to   prevent  an  overflow. 
The  adjacent  country  is  watered  entirely  by 
canals  cut  in  various  directions,  and  opened! 
at  certain  periods  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion.    At  the  head  of  the  Delta  the  water 
rises  25  feet,  in  some  years  probably  more, 
and  gradually  decreases  to  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta,  at  which  its  height  does  not  exceed 
four  feet,  some  think  less.  The  mud  or  slime 
left  by  this  river  is  regarded  as  a  sufficiently 
enriching  substance  for  the  land  without  anj* 
other  kind  of  manure.     The  Etesian  winds 
prevail  with  great  violence,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time  annually,  at  the  period 
of  the  JVde's  inundation.     A  vessel  leaving 
Rnsetta  is  driven    by  this  monsoon  with  ex- 
traordinary velocity,  against  the  whole  force 
of  the  torrent  to  Cairo,   or  any  part  of  Up- 
per Egypt.     For  the  purpose  of  her   return, 
with  even  greater  rapidity,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  doivn  mast  and  sails,  and  leave 
her    to   be   carried  against  the  wind  by  the 
powerful  current  of  the  river.     It  is  thus  pos- 
sible to  perform  the  whole  voyage  from  Ro- 
setta to  Bulac,  the  quay  of  Cairo,   and  back 
a2:ain,  with  certainty,  in  about  70  hours,  a 
i distance  equal  to  400  miles.     There  are  said 
jto  be  eight  cataracts  in  the  course  of  the  ,A''i/c, 
j from  its  source  to  the  last   fall,  which  is  not 
far  above  Syeno  or  Essoiia?!,  where  the   ri- 
ver is  about  lifilf  a  mile  broad.     This  last  ca~ 
raract   is  not  in  height  above  four  feet,  and 
Pococke   maintains  that  it   does  not  exceed 
three  feet.     Crocodiles,  of  which  the  largest 
are  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  are  seen  a  lit- 
tle  below  Diospolis  Parva,  and  are  supposed 
not  to  go  further  down  the  river  than  Girgeh, 
but  abound  between  that  ]>lace  and  Syenc- 
The  common  Egyptian   mode   of  clarifying 
the  v.'ater  of  the  JSi'ik,  is  by  means  of  pounded 
almonds.      It  holds  a  number  of  substances  in 
a  state  of  imperfect  solution,  which  are  in  thi? 
way  precipitated.     Its   water  is   then   one  of 
the  purest  known,  remarkable  for   its   bein"- 
easily  digested  by  the  stomach,  for  it's  salirta- 
ry  qualities,  and  for  all  the  purposes  to'w'h'iclj 
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it  is  applied,  ft  bears  the  same  rank  amori^ 
waters  that  Champagne  does  among;  wines, 
and  the  Egyptians  say  that  if  Mahoinet  haiJ 
tasted  it,  he  would  have  3ui)plicalcd  licaven 
for  a  terrestrial  immortality,  to  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  it  to  eternity.  'I'he  Nile  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  flowed,  previous  to  the 
time  of  Menes,  on  the  side  of  Lybia.  This 
prince,  by  constructing  a  mound  at  the  dis- 
tance of  100  stadia  from  Memphis  toward? 
the  south,  diverted  its  course.  The  ancient 
course  is  not  unknown  at  present,  anl  may 
be  traced  across  the  desert,  passing;  west  of 
the  lakes  of  J^atronn.  With  regard  to  the 
name  of  this  celebrated  river,  Pococke  makes 
it  to  be  a  contraction  of  A'ahal,  that  is,  "  The 
River,"  by  way  of  eminence.  Abdollatif  de- 
rives it  from  JVa/,  to  give,  or  to  be  liberal.] 
Cic.  Leg.  2,c.  I, adq.fr.  2,  ep.9,adJtt.  11, 
ep.  12.—Strah.  M.—Ovid.  Met.  5,v.  ISl,  1. 
15,  V.  153.— Mela,  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  Q.—Sentca 
qucEst.  Nat.  4. — Luran.  1,  2,  &c. — Claudian. 
ep.  demio.—Virg.  G.  4,  v.  28R.  .^n.  6,  v.  800, 
1.  9,  v.  3].— Dtorf.  1,  Szc.—Herodot.  2.—Lu- 
cret.  G,v.l\2.—j^mmian.22.—Paus.W,c.  32. 

— Plin.5,c.  10. One  of  the  Greek  fathers 

■who  flourished  .^.  D.  440.  His  works  were 
edited  at  Rome,  fol.  2  vols.  1668  and  1678. 

NiNUS.  a  son  of  Belus,  who  built  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,and  founded  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  2059.  He  was  very  warlike, 
and  extended  his  conquests  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He  be- 
pame  enamoured  of  Semiramis  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  and  he  married  her  after  her 
husband  had  destroyed  himself  through  fear  of 
his  powerful  rival.  Ninus  reigned  62  years, 
and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the 
care  of  his  wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son.  The  history  of  Ninus  is  very  obscure 
and  even  fabulous,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some.  Ctesias  is  the  principal  historian  from 
whom  it  is  derived,  but  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  him,  when  Aristotle  deems  him 
unworthy  to  be  believed.  Ninus  after  death 
received  divine  honours,  and  became  the  Ju- 
piter of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercides  of  the 
Chaldeans.     Clesias. — Diod.  2. — Justin.  1 ,  c. 

1. — Hcrodol.    2. A    celebrated    city,   the 

capital  of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  by  Ninus,  and  called  Nintvth  in 
Scrip' ure.  [The  village  of  A''unia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul,  is  as- 
certained to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nine- 
veh. Here  are  found  a  rampart  and  fosse,  4 
miles  in  circumferenc^e  ;  but  JVlr.  Kinnear  be- 
lieves these  to  have  belonged  to  a  city  found- 
ed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that 
Nineveh  ha?  left  no  trace  now  in  existence.] 
It  was,  according  to  the  relation  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  fifteen  miles  long,  nine  brnad,  and 
forty-eight  in  circumference.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  larj^e  walls  400  feet  high,  on  the 
top  of  which  three  chariots  could  j)ass  toge 
ther  abreast,  and  was  defended  by  1500  tow- 
ers, eacli  200  feet  high.  Ninus  was  taken  by 
the  united  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopo- 
Jgssar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C  606.  Strab.  t 
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Died.  2.—Herodol.  1,  c.   185,  &c PaUs. 

8,  c.  33. — Lxician. 

NiNYAs,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis. 
king  of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  liis  mother 
who  had  voluntarily  abdicated  the  crown. 
Some  suppose  that  Semiramis  was  put  to 
death  by  her  own  son,  because  she  had  en- 
couraged him  to  commit  incest.  The  teign 
of  Niiiyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and 
extravagance.  TTie. prince  left  the  care  of 
the  government  to 'his  favourites  and  minis- 
ters, and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  riot, 
and  debauchery,  and  never  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. His  successors  imitated  the  example  of 
his  voluptuousness,  and  therefore  their  name 
or  history  are  little  known  till  the  ageof  Sar- 
danapalus.     Justin.  l,c.  2. — Diod.  l,8jc. 

NioBE,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  Euryanassa  or  Dione.  She  married 
Amphion  the  son  of  Jasus,  by  whom  she 
had  ten  sons  and  ten  daughters  according  to 
Hesiod,  or  two  sons  and  three  daughters  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus.  Homer  and  Proper- 
tius  say,  that  she  had  six  daughters  and  as 
many  sons ;  and  Ovid,  ApoUodorus,  &.c.  ac- 
cording to  the  more  received  opinion,  support 
that  she  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
The  sons  were  Sipylus,  Minytus,  Tantalus, 
Agenor,  Pha;dimus,  Damasichthon,and  Isme- 
nus;  and  those  of  the  daughters,  Cleodoxa, 
Ethodaea  or  Thera,  Astyoche,  Phthia,  Pelopia 
or  Chloris,  Asticratea,  and  Ogj'gia.  The  num- 
ber of  her  children  increased  her  pride,  and 
she  had  the  imprudence  not  only  to  prefer 
herself  to  Latona,  who  had  only  two  children, 
but  she  even  insulted  her,  and  ridiculed  the 
worship  which  was  paid  to  her,  observing, 
that  she  had  a  better  claim  to  altars  and  sacri- 
fices than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
This  insolence  provoked  Latona.  She  en- 
treated her  children  to  punish  the  arrogant 
Niobe.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the 
darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daughters,  except 
Chloris,  who  had  married  Neleus,  king  of  Py- 
los,  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana;  and  Ni- 
obe, struck  at  the  suddenness  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, was  changed  into  a  stone.  The  carcas- 
ses of  Niobe's  children,  according  to  Homer, 
were  left  unburied  in  the  plains  for  nine 
successive  days,  because  Jupiter  changed  in- 
to stones  all  such  as  attempted  to  inter  them. 
On  the  tenth  day  they  were  honoured  with  a 
funeral  by  the  gods.  Homer.  11.  24. — .Bfllian. 
V.  H.  12,  c.  3Q.—Apollod.  3,  c.  5.—0iid. 
Mft.  fab.  5—T-Ii/gin.  fab.  9.—Horat.4,  od.  6. 

— Propert.  2,  el.  6. A  daughter  of  Phoro- 

neus,  king  of  Peloponnesus,  by  Laodice.  She 
was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Argus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ar- 
gia  or  Argolis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus. 
Pans.  2,  n.  22—Jlpollod'2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  8. 

NiPHATES,  [now  Ararat.'l  a  mountain  of 
Asia  which  divides  Armenia  from  Assyria, 
and  from  which  the  Tigris  takes  its  rise. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  30.— S/rrtZ».    M.—Mela,  1,  r. 

15. A  river  of  Armenia   falling  into   the 

Tigris.  Horai.  2,  od.  0,  x.  20.— Luran.  3,  v, 
245. 
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Airbus,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charopsl 
and  Aglaia,  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  He 
Was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  2. — Horat.  2,  od.  20. 

NisA,  a  town  of  Greece.  Homer.  II.  2. 

A  celebrated  plain  of  Media  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  famous  for  its  horses.  Herodot.  3, 
c.  106. 

Nis^A,  a  naval  station  on  the  coasts  of  Me- 
garis.     Sfrab.  8. 

iViSEiA.     vid.  Nisus. 

NisiBis,  [a  large  and  populous  city  of  Me- 
sopotamia, about  two  days'  journey  from  the 
Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Masius,  and  on  the 
river  Mygdonia.  In  the  year  of  Rome  684 
it  was  subject  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Lucullus.  It  was 
afterwards  again  taken  by  Trajan,  and  after 
a  revolt,  re-taken  by  his  troops.  Since  the 
time  of  Lucullus,  it  had  been  deservedly  es- 
teemed the  bulwark  of  the  east.  It  sustain- 
ed three  memorable  sieges  against  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  and  the  disappointed  monarch 
was  thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and  ignominy. 
But  in  the  year  363  of  the  Christian  era,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Julian,  and  under  the  irre- 
solute Jovian,  it  was  ceded  to  Sapor  by  trea- 
ty. It  is  now  called  J^isibi.  and  is  reduced 
to  150  houses.]  Joseph.  20,  c.  2. — Slrab.  11. 
— .^mmian.  25,  fcc. — Plm.  6,  c.  13. 

Nrsus,  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  born  on  Mount 
Ida  near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  ^neas, 
and  signalized  himself  by  his  valour  against 
the  Rutulians.  He  was  united  in  the  closest 
friendship  with  Euryalus  a  young  Trojan,  and 
with  him  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the 
enemy's  camp.  As  they  were  returning  vic- 
torious, after  much  bloodshed,  they  were  per- 
ceived by  the  Rutulians,  who  attacked  Eury- 
alus. Nisus,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his 
friend  from  the  enemy's  darts,  perished  him- 
self with  him,  and  their  heads  were  cut  off 
and  fixed  on  a  spear,  and  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  camp.  Their  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  all  the  Trojans,  and  their  great 
friendship,  like  that  of  a  Pylades  and  an  Ores 
tes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pinthous,  is  become 

proverbial,     f'irg.  JEn.  9,  v.  176,  &c. A 

king  of  Dulichium,  remarkable  for  his  pro- 
bity and  virtue.  Homer,  od.  18.—  A  king  of 
Megara,  son  of  Mars,  or  more  probably  of 
Pandion.  He  inherited  his  father's  kingdom 
with  his  brothers,  and  received  as  his  portion 
the  country  oT  Megaris.  The  peace  of  the 
brothers  was  interrupted  by  the  hostilities  of 
Minos,  whowished  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  son  Androgens,  who  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Athenians.  Mesara  was  besieged,  and 
Attioa  laid  waste.  The  fate  of  Xisus  depend- 
ed totally  upon  a  yellow  lock,  wiiich,  as  long 
as  it  continued  upon  his  head,  according  to 
the  words  of  an  oracle,  promised  him  life  and 
success  to  his  affairs.  His  daughter  Scylla 
(often  called  jXiseia  Virgo)  saw  from  the  walls 
of  Megara  the  royal  besieger,  and  she  became 
desperately  enamoured  of  him.  To  obtain  a 
more  immediate  interview  with  this  object  of 
her  passions,   ehe  stole  away  the  fatal  hair 


from  her  father's  head  as  he  was  asleep  ;  the 
town  was  immediately  taken,  but  Minos  dis- 
regarded the  services  of  Scylla,  and  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea.  The  gods  changed  her 
into  a  lark,  and  Nisus  assumed  the  nature  of 
the  hawk  at  the  very  moment  that  he  gave 
himself  death  not  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  These  two  birds  have  continually 
been  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  Scylla, 
by  her  apprehensions  at  the  sight  of  her  fa- 
ther, seems  to  suffer  the  punishment  which 
her  perfidy  deserved.  j9pollod.  3,  c. '15. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  19.— Slrab.  9.--0vid.  Mel.  8,  v. 
6,  Sic.—Firg.  G.  1,  V.  404,  &c. 

NiSYROS,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  at 
the  west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  originally  joined  to  the  island 
of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the 
name  of  Porphyris.  Neptune,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  separated  them  with  a  blow  of 
his  trident,  and  to  have  then  overwhelmed 
the  giant  Polybotes,  was  worshipped  there, 
and  called  Nisyreus.  [It  is  now  J^isiro,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  high  rocky  isl- 
and. From  it  are  procured  a  large  number 
of  good  mill-stones.  The  distance  between 
it  and  Cos  is  80  stadia.]  Apollod.  1,  c  6. — 
Mela,%c.l.—Strab.\0. 

NiTETis,  a  daughter  of  Apries,  king  of 
Egypt,  married  by  his  successor  Amasis  to 
Cambyses.  [Herodotus  states,  that  Camby- 
ses  was  instigated  to  ask  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Amasis,  by  a  certain  physician, 
whom  Amasis  had  compelled  to  go  to  Persia, 
when  Cyrus,  the  father  of  Cambyses,  was  suf- 
fering from  weak  eyes  and  requested  Amasis 
to  send  him  a  skilful  physician.  The  physi- 
cian did  this,  either  that  Amasis  might  expe- 
rience affliction  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  or 
provoke  Cambyses  by  a  refusal.  Amasis, 
however,  did  not  send  his  own  daughter,  but 
Nitetis,  who  discovered  the  deception  to  Cam- 
byses, which  so  exasperated  that  monarch, 
that  he  determined  to  make  war  on  Amasis. 
Prideaux  denies  the  truth  of  this  account,  on 
the  ground  that  Apries  having  been  dead 
above  40  years,  no  daughter  of  his  could  have 
been  young  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  Cam- 
byses. Larcher,  however,  endeavours  to  re- 
concile the  apparent  improbability,  by  saying 
that  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
Apries  lived  a  prisoner  many  years  after 
Amasis  liad  dethroned  him,  and  that,  there- 
fore, Nitetis  might  have  been  no  more  than 
20  or  22  years  of  age  when  she  was  sent  to 
Cambyses.]     PoJi/an.  ?>. 

NiTionRiGES,  a  people  of  Gaul,  supposed 
to  be  Jigeiiois  in  Guienne.  CVm.  B.  G-  7,  c.  7. 
NiTOCRiS,  [a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who.  to  defend  that  city  the  more,  and  ren- 
der the  approach  to  it  by  ihe  Euphrates  as 
difficult  and  tedious  as  po-sible,  sunk  a  num- 
ber of  canals,  which  rendered  the  river  so 
complicated  by  numerous  windings,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Herodo'.us,  it  arrived  three  times 
at  Ardericca,  an  Assyrian  village.  She  also 
raised  to  a  very  great  height  the  banks  of  the 
i  river,  to  restrain  its  inundations,  atid  dug  an 
immense  lake,  some  distance  above  Babvloji. 
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which  might  also  serve  as  a  defence.]  She 
ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on 
her  tomb,  which  signified  that  her  successors 
would  find  great  treasures  within,  if  ever  they 
were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  but  ill  repaid  if  ever  they  ventured 
to  open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened 
it  through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find 
within  these  words :  If  thy  avarice  had  not 
been  insatiable  thou  never  wouldst  have  vio- 
lated the  monuments  of  the  dead.     Herodot. 

1,  c.  185. A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a 

third  pyramid. 

NiTRiA,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert 
near  the  lakes  which  afforded  nitre.  Ptole- 
my calls  the  country  Scithiaca.] 

NiVARiA,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
[The  name  Nivaria  is  derived  from  the  snows 
which  cover  the  summit  of  Teneriffe.]  Plin. 
6,  c.  32. 

NocTiLi/CA,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  Mount  Palatine,  where 
torches  were  generally  lighted  in  the  night. 
J'arro  de  L.  L.  4. — Ilnrnt.  4,  od.  6,  v.  38. 

NoiiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  an  Eubocan  colony.  It  is  said 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  Georgics,  but  that,  when  he  was  refus 
ed  a  glass  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  as  he 
passed  through  the  city,  he  totally  blotted  it 
out  of  his  poem,  and  substituted  the  word  era, 
Jn  the  225th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Geor- 
gics.    Nola  was   besieged    by   Annibal,   and 
bravely  defended  by  Marcellus.     Augustus 
died  there  on  his  return  from   Neapolis  to 
Rome.     Bells  were  first  invented  there  in  the 
beginning   of  the   5th   century,  from  which 
reason  they  have  been  called  JVola:  or  Cam 
panoi,  in  Latin.     The  inventor  was  St.  Pau- 
iinus,  the  bishep  of  the  place,  who  died  A.  D. 
431,  though  many  imagine  that  bells  were 
known  long  before,  and  only  introduced  into 
churches  b}'  that  prelate.     Before  thjs  time 
congregations  were  called  to  the  church  by 
the  noise   of  wooden   rattles  (sacra  ligna.) 
Paterc.  1,  c  7. — Snel.inAvg. — Si/.  8,  v.  517, 
1.  12,  V.  161.—./?.  Gellius,  7,  c.  20.— Lzy.  23, 
c.  14  and  39, 1.  24,  c.  13. 

NoMADES,  a  name  given  [by  the  Greeks] 
to  all  those  uncivilized  people  who  had  no 
fixed  habitation,  and  who  continually  chang- 
ed the  place  of  their  residence  to  go  in  quest 
of  fresh  pasture  for  the  numerous  caltlo 
which  the)'  tended.  [The  name  is  derived 
from  I's^tj),  paslurc.~\  There  were  Nomades 
in  Scythia,  India,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  Those 
of  Africa  were  afterwards  called  Knmidians, 
by  a  small  change  of  the  letters  which  com- 
}iosed  their  name.  Ital  1,  v.  215. — Plin.  5, 
o.  3— Herodot.  1,  c.  15, 1.  4,  c.  ^Q^7.—S!rab. 
"7.— Mela,  2,  c.  1,  1.  3,  c.  4.-~Firg.  G-  3,  v. 
243.— Paus.  8,c.  43. 

NoMESTANUs,   an   epithet   applied   to  L. 
Cussius  as  a  native  of  Nomentum.     He  is 
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mentioned  by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury 
and  dissipation.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  102  and 
alibi. 

Nomentum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Ita- 
ly, famous  for  wine,  and  now  called  Lamen- 
tana.  The  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus 
gave  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates battle  there, 
A.  U.  C.  312,  and  totally  defeated  them. 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  905.— Liy.  1,  c.  38, 1.  4,  c. 
22.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  773. 

NoMius,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  be- 
cause he  fed  (v6,u<»,  -pasco)  the  flocks  of  king 
Admetus  in  Thessaly.  Cic.  dt  J^Tat.  D.  3,  c.  32'. 
KoNACKis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon. 
There  was  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Evander  is  sometimes 
called  JVonacrius  heros,  as  being  an  Arcadian 
by  birth,  and  Atalauta  JVonacria,  as  being  a 
native  of  the  place.  Curt.  10,  c.  10.— Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  v.  97.  Met.  8,  fab.  10.— fau^.  8,  c. 
17,  &c, 

NoNNius  Marcellus,  a  grammarian, 
whose  treatise  de  varia  significatione  verbo- 
rum  was  edited  hy  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris,  1614. 
NojvNUS,  [a  Greek  poet,  and  a  native  of 
Panopolis  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  in  the  5th 
century.  He  is  the  author  of  two  works  on 
very  different  subjects,  but  generally  admitted 
to  be  from  the  same  pen.  The  first,  entitled, 
Dionysiaca,  a  poem  of  48  books,  containing  a 
history  of  Bacchus,  and  comprehending  a  vast 
miscellany  of  heathen  mythology  and  erudi- 
tion. The  second  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  This  is  valuable  as 
affording  some  important  various  readings. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Dionysiaca  is  that 
printed  at  Antwerp,  1569,  in  4to.  His  para- 
phrase was  edited  by  Heiusius,  L.  Bat.  1627, 
in  8vo.] 

NoNiis,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
omnium  morborum  curatione  was  edited  in 
12mo.  Argent.  1.568. 

NoRBA  Caesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on  the 
Tagus,  [now  .Alcantara.] 

C.  NoRBANCs,  a  young  and  ambitious  Ro- 
man who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest 
to  that  of  young  Marius.  In  his  consulship  he 
marched  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated, &c.  Plut. A  friend  and  general  of 

Augustus  employed  in  Macedonia  against  the 
republicans.  He  was  defeated  by  Brutus,  &c. 
NoRicuM,  a  country  of  ancient  Illyricum. 
[It  extended  along  the  southern  sliore  of  the 
Danube,  from  (he  mouth  of  tite  iEnus  or  Inn 
to  Mons  Cetiu?,  and  comprehended  the  mo- 
dern duchies  of  Carmthia  and  Slirin.']  lis 
savage  inhabitants,  who  were  once  governed 
by  kings,  made  inany  incursions  upon  theP.o- 
maus,  and  were  at  last  conquered  under  Tibe- 
rius, and  the  country  became  a  dependent 
province.  In  the  reign  of  Dioolesian,  Noricum 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  Ripensc,  [adjacent 
to  the  Danube,]  and  MidilerJnneuin,  [in  the 
bosom  of  the  .'\Ips.]  The  iron  that  was 
drawn  from  Noricum  was  esteemed  excellent, 
d  thence  Noricus  ensii  was  used  to  express 
the  goodness  of  a  sword.  Dionys.  Perieg.— 
Strab.  4.— Plin.  34,  c.  14.— Tacit.  Hist.  3,  o. 
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b.—Horat.  l,od.  16,  v.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 
712. 

NoRiiA,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of 
Fortune  among  the  Etrurians.     Liv.  7,  c.  3. 

NoTHUs,  a  son  of  Deucalion. A  sur- 
name of  Darius  king  of  Persia,  from  his  ille- 
gitimacy. 

NoTiCM,  a  town  of  _^o!ia  near  the  Cay- 
ster.  It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Colophon,  who  left  their  ancient  habitations 
because  Notium  was  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated in  being  on  the  sea-shore.  Liv.  37,  c.  26, 
38,  39. 

Nov.E  (taberncp.,)  the  newsliops  built  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields 

oftheCimbri.     Cic.  Orat.'2,c.  66. The 

Vettres  taberncE  were  adorned  with  those  of 
the  Samnites.     Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

NoVARiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
Nomra  in  Milan.     Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  70. 

NovESiuM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  JVuijs,  near  Co- 
logne.    Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  26,  &c. 

NovionuNUM,  a  town  of  the  M^ni  in 
Gaul,  taken  by  J.  Caesar.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Ligeris,  and  now  called  JVay 
on,  or,  as  others  suppose,  JVevoes.  Coes.  Belt. 
G.  2,  c.  12. 

NovioMAGUs,  or  Neomagcs,  a  town  of 
Gaul,  now  JVizeux,  in  Normandy. An- 
other, called  also  Nemetes,  now  Spire. An- 
other in  Batavia,  now  J^imtguen,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Waal. 

NoviUM,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  JVo^/a. 

Novum  CoMCM,  a  town  of  Insuhria  on 
the  lake  Laius,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Tfovocotnenses.  [It  is  the  same 
as  Comum.  vid.  Comum.]  Cic-  ad  Div.  13, 
c.35. 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  among 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her 
union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Day  and  the  Light.  She  was  also 
the  mother  of  the  Parcse,  Hesperides, 
Dreams,  of  Discord,  Death,  iVIomus,  Fraud, 
Sic.  She  is  called  by  some  of  the  poets  the 
mother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of 
men,  and  therefore  she  was  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  ancients.  She  had  a 
famous  statue  in  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus, 
It  was  usual  to  offer  her  a  black  sheep,  as 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  furies.  The  cock 
was  also  offered  to  her,  as  that  bird  proclaims 
the  approach  of  day  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  She  is  represented  as  mounted  on 
a  chariot,  and  covered  with  a  veil  bespangled 
-with  stars.  The  constellations  generally 
went  before  her  as  her  constant  messengers. 
Sometimes  she  is  seen  holding  two  children 
under  her  arms,  one  of  which  is  black,  repre- 
senting death  or  rather  night,  and  the  other 
white,  representing  sleep  or  day.  Some  of  the 
moderns  have  described  her  as  a  woman  veil- 
ed in  mourning  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owls  and 
bats.  Virg.JEn.  6,  v.  950 — Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
V.  455.— Paw«.  10,c.38.— iiesiorf.  Tkeog.  125 
and  212. 

NucERi.4.-,  a  town  of  Campania,  [south-east 


ofNeapolis,]  taken  by  Annibal.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and  was  call- 
ed Nuceria  Constanlia.,  or  Alfaterna.  Itnow 
bears  the  name  oi  J^ocera,  and  contains  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  Lucan.  2,  v.  472. — Liv. 
9,  c.  41,  1.   27,  c.  Z.—Ilal.  8,  v.  5'^\.— Tacit. 

.Ann.  13  and  14. A  town  of  Umbria  at  the 

foot  of  the  Appenines,  [now  JVi/cera.]  Slrab. 
—Plin. 

NuiTHONES,  a  people  of  Germany  possess- 
mg  the  country  now  called  Mecklenburg 
and  Pomerania-     Tacit.  G.  40. 

Noma  Marcius,  a  man  made  governor 
of  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  was  son- 
in-law  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  father  toAn- 
cus  Martius.  Tacit.  .,4.6,  c.  11. — Liv.  1,  c. 
20. 

Numa  Pompilius,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Cures,  a  village  of  the  Sabines, 
on  the  day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  He  married  Tatia  the  daughter 
of  Tatius  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her 
death  he  retired  into  the  country  to  devote 
himself  more  freely  to  literary  pursuits.  At 
the  death  of  Romulus,  the  Romans  fixed 
upon  him  to  be  their  new  king,  and  two  sena- 
tors were  sent  to  acquaint  him  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  senate  and  of  the  people.  Nu- 
ma refused  their  offers,  and  it  was  not  but  at 
the  repeated  solicitations  and  prayers  of  his 
friends  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  royalty.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
popular,  and  he  dismissed  the  300  body 
guards  which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
his  person,  observing  that  he  did  not  distrust 
a  people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign 
over  them.  He  was  not,  like  Romulus,  fond 
of  war  and  military  expeditions,  but  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  iiiculcate  in  their  minds  a  reverence 
for  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  dissentions 
by  iividiag  all  the  citizens  into  different 
classes.  He  established  different  orders  of 
priests,  and  taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship 
the  deity  by  images ;  and  from  his  example 
no  graven  or  painted  statues  appeared  in  the 
temples  or  sanctuaries  of  Rome  for  upwards 
of  160  years.  He  encouraged  the  report 
which  was  spread  of.his  paying  regular  visits 
to  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  made  use  of  her 
name  to  give  sanction  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions which  he  had  introduced.  He  esta- 
blished the  college  of  the  vestals,  and  told  the 
Romans  that  the  safety  of  the  empire  depend- 
ed upon  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  aiicyle 
or  shield,  which,  as  was  generally  believed, 
had  dropped  down  from  heaven.  He  dedicat- 
ed a  temple  to  Janus,  which,  during  his  whole 
reign  remained  shut,  as  a  mark  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  at  Rome.  Numa  died  alter  a  reign 
of  43  years,  in  which  he  had  given-  every 
possible  encouragement  to  the  useful  arts, 
and  in  which  he  had  cultivated  peace,  B.  C. 
672.  Not  only  the  Romans,  but  also  the 
neighbouring  nations,  were  eager  to  pay  their 
last  offices  to  a  monarch  whom  they  revered 
for  his  abilities,  moderation,  and  humanity. 
He  forbad  his  body  to  be  burnt  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he  ordered  it 
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lu  be  buried  near  Mount  Janiculum,  with 
many  of  the  hooka  which  he  had  written. 
These  books  were  accidentally  found  by  one 
of  the  Romans  about  400  years  after  his 
death  ;  and  as  they  contained  nothing  new  or 
interesting^,  but  merely  the  reasons  why  he 
had  made  innovations  in  the  form  of  worship 
and  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  they  were 
burnt  by  order  of  the  senate.  He  left  behind 
one  daughter,  called  Pompilia,  who  married 
Numa  Marcius  and  became  the  mother  of 
Ancus  Martius  the  fourth  king  of  Rome 
Some  say  that  he  had  also  four  sons,  but  this 
opinion  is  ill  founded.  Plut.  in  vita. — T'ar- 
ro.—  Liv.  l,c.  18.— P/m.  13  and  14,  &c.— 
Flor.  1,  c.  2.~Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  809, 1.  9,  v. 
562.— CVc.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  2  and  M.—  Val. 
Max.  1,  c.  2.—Dionys.  Hal.  2,  c.  59 — Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  &c. 

•  NuM.vNA,  a  town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  of 
which  the  people  were  called  Kwnanates. 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

NuMANTiA,  a  town  of  Spain  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Durius,  celebrated  for  the 
war  of  14  years,  which,  though  unprotected 
by  walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained 
against  the  Romans.  [Numantia  was  not  in- 
deed defended  by  very  regular  fortifications, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  very  strong 
both  by  nature  and  art.  It  was  built  upon  a 
mountain,  between  two  of  the  branches  of 
the  Durius,  and  surrounded  by  very  thick 
woods,  on  three  sides.  One  path  alone  led 
down  into  the  plain,  and  this  was  defended  by 
ditches  and  palisades.  The  great  length  of 
time  it  withftr  od  the  Rom-^ns  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  its  difficult  situation  and  the 
circumstance  ot  its  circuit  being  so  large  that 
within  it  there  were  even  pastures  for  cattle.] 
'['he  inhabtiints  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  Roman  forces  till  Scipio  Africanus 
was  empowered  to  finish  the  war,  and  to  see  the 
destruction  of  Numantia.  He  began  the  siege 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  was  bravely 
opposed  by  the  besieged,  who  were  no  more 
than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  ar- 
mies behaved  with  uncommon  valour,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Numantines  was  soon  changed 
into  despair  and  fury.  Their  provisions  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
horses,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  their  dead 
companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated  to 
draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The 
melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs  obliged 
some  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  general. 
Scipio  demanded  them  to  deliver  themselves 
up  on  the  morrow  ;  they  refused,  and  when  a 
longer  time  had  been  granted  to  their  petitions, 
they  retired  and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and 
all  destroyed  themselves,  B.  C.  133,  so  that 
not  even  one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.  Some  historians,  however, 
deny  that,  and  support  that  a  number  of  Nu- 
mantines  delivered  themselves  into  Scipio's 
hands,  and  that  50  of  them  were  drawn  in 
triumph  at  Rome,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
The  fall  of  Numantia  was  more  glorious  than 
that  of  Carthage  or  Corinth,  though  inferior 
to  them.  The  conqueror  obtained  the  sur- 
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name  of  NumantiriKS.  Flor.  2,  c.  18. — Ap- 
pian.  Iber. — Paterc.  2,  c  3. — Cic.  1,  off. — 
Strab.  3—Mela,2,  c.  6 — Plut.  Horat.  2,  od. 
12,  V.  ;. 

NuMENiA,  or  IS'eomenia,  a  festival  ob- 
served by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of 
every  lunar  month,  m  honour  of  all  the  gods, 
but  especially  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  who  is 
justly  deemed  the  author  of  light  and  of  what- 
ever distinction  is  made  in  the  months,  sea- 
sons, days,  and  nights.  It  was  observed  with 
games  and  public  entertainments,  which  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  citizens,  and 
which  were  always  frequented  by  the  poor. 
Solemn  prayers  were  ofiered  at  Athens  dur- 
ing the  solemnity  for  the  prosperity  of  the  re- 
public. The  demi-gods  as  well  as  the  heroes 
of  the  ancients  were  honoured  and  invoked  in 
the  festivals. 

NuMENius,  [a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
Platonic  school,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Antoninus.  He  was  born  at  Apamea  in 
Syria,  and  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  of  wis- 
dom. Both  Origen  and  Plotinus  mention  him 
with  respect.  Of  the  works  which  he  wrote 
none  are  now  extant  excepting  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Eusebius.  He  is  said  to 
have  maintained  that  Plato  borrowed  from 
Moses  what  he  advanced  concerning  God  and 
the  creation  of  the  world.] 

NuMENTANA  VIA,  a  road  at  Rome  [which 
passed  over  Mons  Sacer  to  Nomentum  and 
Cures  among  the  Sabines.j     Liv-  3,  c  52. 

NuMERiA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided overnumbers.  -4ug.  de  Civ. D. 4,0.  11. 

NuMERiANus,  M.  Aurelius,  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Carus.  He  accompanied  his  father 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Cffisar,  and  at 
his  death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother 
Carinus,  A.  D.  282.  His  reign  was  short. 
Eight  months  after  his  father's  death  he  was 
murdered  in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law, 
Arrius  Aper,  who  accompanied  him  in  an 
expedition.  [Numerian  was  fitted  rather  for 
private  than  public  life.  His  talents  were 
rather  of  the  contemplative  than  the  active 
kind.  When  hisfather's  elevation  reluctant- 
ly forced  him  from  the  shade  of  retirement, 
neither  his  temper  nor  his  pursuits  had  qua- 
lified him  for  the  command  of  armies.  His 
constitution  was  destroyed  by  the  hardships 
of  the  Persian  war,  and  he  had  contracted 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate  such  a  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  as  obliged  him  in  the  course  of  a 
long  retreat  to  confine  himself  to  the  darkness 
of  a  tent  or  litter.  The  administration  of  all 
iifTairs,  civil  as  well  as  military,  devolved  on 
Arrius  Aper,  the  praetorian  prefect,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. The  army  was  eight  months 
on  its  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  during  all  that 
time  the  imperial  authority  was  exercised  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  who  never  appear- 
ed to  his  soldiers.  Suspicions  at  length  spread 
among  them  that  their  emperor  was  no  longer 
living,  and  they  could  not  be  prevented  from 
breaking  into  the  imperial  tent,  where  they 
found  only  his  corpse.     Aper  was  accused  ot 
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the  inurder,  and  put  to  death  by  Diocletian, 
commauder  of  the  body  guards,  who  was  pro 
claimed  emperor.]  Numerianus  has  been 
admired  for  his  learning  as  well  as  his  mode 
ration.  He  was  naturally  an  eloquent  speak 
er,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior  to  no  writer 

of  his  age. A  friend  of  the  emperor  Se 

verus, 

NuMiciA.  VIA,  one  of  the  great  Roman 
roads  which  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town 
of  Bruudusium. 

NuMlcPS,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  near 
taviuium,  where  the  dead  body  of  ^Eneas 
was  found,  and  where  Anna,  Dido's  sister, 
drowned  herself.  Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  150,  &c. 
Sil.  1,  V.  359— Oiirf.  Met.  14,  v.  358,  he 

Fast.  2,  V.  643. A  friend  of    Horace,  to 

whom  he  addressed  1  ep  6. 

NuMiDA,  a  surname  given  by  Horace,  1  od 
36,  to  one  of  the  generals  of  Augustus,  from 
his  conquests  in  Numidia.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  Pomponius,  others  Plotius. 

Numidia,  an  inland  country  of  .4frica, 
which  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  south  by  Gsetulia,  west  by  Mauri 
tania,  and  east  by  a  part  of  Libya  which  was 
called  Africa  Propria.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  JVomades,  and  afterwards  J^umidm 
It  was  the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  who  was 
the  occasion  of  the  third  Punic  war,  on  ac 
count  of  the  offence  he  had  received  from  the 
Carthaginians.  Jugurtha  reigned  there,  as 
also  Juba  the  father  and  son.  It  was  conquer- 
ed, and  became  a  Roman  province,  of  which 
Sallust  was  the  first  governor.  The  Numi- 
dians  were  excellent  warriors,  and  in  their 
expeditions  they  always  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage with  the  enemy  in  the  night  time. 
They  rode  without  saddles  or  bridles,  whence 
they  have  been  called  infrceni.  They  had 
their  wives  in  common  as  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barian nations  of  antiquity.  [Numidia  was 
occupied  by  two  principal  nations,  the  Massyli 
towards  Africa  Propria,  in  the  eastern  part,  and 
the  Massaesyli  towards  Mauritania  in  the  west- 
ern. In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
the  western  part  was  added  to  Mauritania  un- 
der the  title  of  Mauritania  Caesariensis,  now 
Morocco.  The  aborigines  of  Numidia  were 
the  descendants  of  Put  or  Phut ;  these,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  only  ancient  inhabitants, 
because  the  Phoenicians,  in  almost  the  earliest 
ages,  sent  colonies  thither.  Notwithstanding 
the  barbarity  of  the  Numidians,  some  of  them 
used  letters  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  Punic 
alphabet,  as  appears  from  the  legends  of  se- 
veral ancient   Numidian  coins.]     Sallust.  m 

Jug.—Flor.2,c.  15— Strab.2  and  17 Mela, 

1,  0,  4,  &c — Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  754. 

NuMiTOR,  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba, 
who  inherited  his  father's  kingdom  with  his 
brother  Amulius,  and  began  to  reign  conjoint- 
ly with  him.  Amulius  was  too  avaricious  to 
bear  a  colleague  on  the  throne  ;  he  expelled 
his  brother,  and,  that  he  might  more  easily 
secure  himself,  he  put  to  death  his  son  Lau- 
sus,  and  consecrated  his  daughter  Ilia  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which  demand- 
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ed  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  precau- 
tions were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
pregnant,  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
she  brought  forth  were  exposed  in  the  river 
by  order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserv- 
ed, and  Numitor  was  restored  to  his  throne 
by  his  grandsons,  and  the  tyrannical  usurper 
was  put  to  death.  Dionys.  Hal. — Ltv.  1,  c. 
'i. — Plut.  in  Romul. — Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  55, 
Sic— Virg.  ^n.  6,  v.  768. 

NuMiTORius,  a  Roman  who  defended  Vir  - 
a;inia,  to  whom  Appius  wished  to  offer  vio- 
lence.    He  was  made  military  tribune. 

NuNCOREUS,  a  son  of  Sesostris,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after 
brought  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  Vatican. 
Plin.  36,  c.  11.  He  is  called  Pheron  by 
Herodotus. 

NundIwa,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans 
invoked  when  they  named  their  children. 
This  happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth, 
whence  the  name  of  the  goddess,  J^ona  dies. 
Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  16. 

NuNDiN^.     vid.  Ferise. 

NuRsciA,  a  goddess  who  patronized  the 
Etrurians.     Juv.  10,  v.  74. 

Nursia,  now  J^orza,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  JVursini.  Its  si- 
tuation was  exposed,  and  the  air  considered 
as  unwholesome  Sil.  It.  8,  v.  416. — Virg. 
^n.  7,  v.  "716.— Martial.  13,  ep.  20.— Lw. 
28,  c.  45. 

Nycteis,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus  who  was 

mother  of  Labdacus. A   patronymic  of 

Antiope  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  mother  of 
Amphion  and  Zethus  by  Jupiter,  who  had  as- 
sumed  the  shape  of  a  satyr  to  enjoy  her  com- 
pany.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  v-  110. 

Nyctelia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
(vid.  Nyctelius,)  observed  on  Mount  Cithse- 
ron.     Plut.  in  Symp. 

Nyctelius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  be- 
cause his  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  night. 
(v:/f ,  nox,  T£\sa),  perjicio.)  The  words  latex 
jVyctelius  thence  signify  wine.  Seneca  in 
(Edip.—Paus.  1,  c.  'iO.— Ovid.  Mel.  4,  v.  15. 

Nycteus,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Celene, 
daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of  Lesbos,  or  of  The- 
bes according  to  the  more  received  opinion. 
He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete  called  Polyxo, 
or  Amalthaea,  by  whom  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters,  Nyctimene  and  Antiope.  The  first  of 
these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal  amours 
with  her  father,  into  whose  bed  she  introduc- 
ed herself  by  means  of  her  nurse.  When 
the  father  knew  the  incest  he  had  committed, 
he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  who  was 
immediately  changed  by  Minerva  into  an  owl. 
Nycteus  made  war  against  Epopeus,  who  had 
carried  away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  an  engagement, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Lycus, 
whom  he  entreated  to  continue  the  war,  and 
punish  Antiope  for  her  immodest  conduct. 
{vid.  Antiope.)  Paits.  2,  c.  6. — Hygin.  fab. 
157  and  m^.—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  490,  &c.  1.  6, 
V.  110,  &c. 

Nyctimene,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus.  vid. 
Nycteus. 
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NvMPH^j,  certain  female  deities  among  the 
ancients.  [They  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
always  having  a  youthful appearance,<t7ro  Tou 
tt«ir6*c<j>st/vs9-6i/.]  They  were  generally  divid- 
ed into  two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and 
nymphs  of  the  sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth, 
some  presided  over  woods,  and  were  called 
Dryades,  [from  cTgwf,  arbor,']  and  Hamadry- 
ades,  [from  d/^a.,si7nul,  and  S^o;,  arbor.  These 
were  supposed  to  come  into  existence  when 
the  tree  was  first  planted,  and  when  it  pe- 
rished to  die  also  ;]  others  presided  over 
mountains,  and  were  called  Oreades,  [from 
cgoc,  mons,]  some  pi  esided  over  hills  and  dales, 
and  were  called  jYapfsm,  [from  vaL;ni,  vallis,] 
&c.  Of  the  sea  nymphs,  some  were  called 
Oceanides,  JVereidts,  Kaiades,  Potamides, 
Limnades,  &c.  These  presided  not  only  over 
the  sea,  but  also  over  rivers,  fountains,  streams, 
and  lakes.  The  nymphs  fixed  their  residence 
not  only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  mountains, 
rocks,  in  woods  or  caverns,  and  their  grottos 
were  beautified  by  evergreens  and  delightful 
and  romantic  scenes.  The  nymphs  were  im- 
mortal according  to  the  opinion  of  some  my- 
thologists ;  others  supposed  that,  like  men, 
they  were  subject  to  mortality,  though  their 
life  was  of  long  duration.  They  lived  for  se- 
veral thousand  years,  according  to  Hesiod,  or 
as  Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they 
lived  above  9720  years.  The  number  of  the 
nymphs  is  not  precisely  known.  There  were 
above  3000,  according  to  Hesiod,  whose  pow- 
er was  extended  over  the  different  places  of 
the  earth,  and  the  various  functions  and  oc- 
cupations of  mankind.  They  were  worship 
ped  by  the  ancients,  though  not  with  so  much 
solemnity  as  the  superior  deities.  They  had 
no  temples  raised  to  their  honour,  and  the  on- 
ly offerings  they  received  were  milk,  honey, 
oil,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat. 
They  were  generally  represented  as  young  and 
beautiful  virgins,  veiled  up  to  the  middle,  and 
sometimes  they  held  a  vase,  from  which  they 
seemed  to  pour  water.  Sometimes  they  had 
grass,  leaves,  and  shells  instead  of  vases.  It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  see  them  naked, 
and  such  sight  was  generally  attended  by  a 
delirium,  to  which  Propertius  seems  to  al- 
lude in  this  verse,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world, 

J^ec fueratf  nudas pwna  videre  Deas. 
The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their 
residence;  thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were 
called  Sicelides  ;  those  of  Corycus,  Corycides. 
&c.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  320, 1.  5,  v.  412, 1.  9, 
651,  fac.  Fast.  3,  v.  169.— Pans.  10,  c.  3.— 
Plut.  de  Orac.  dtj. — Orpheus.  Jlrg. — Hesiod. 
Theog.— Proper  I.  3,  el.  12— Homer.  Od.  14. 

Ntmph^um,  a  place  near  the  walls  of 
ApoUonia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apol- 
lo had  also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  ce- 
lebrated for  the  continual  flames  of  fire  which 
seemed  to  rise  at  a  distance  from  the  plains. 
It  was  there  that  a  sleeping  satyr  was  once 
caught  and  brought  to  Sylla  as  he  returned 
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from  the  Mithridatic  war.  This  monster  had 
the  same  features  as  the  poets  ascribe  to  the 
satyr.  He  was  interrogated  by  Sylla,  and  by 
his  interpreters,  but  his  articulations  were 
unintelligible,  and  the  Roman  spurned  from 
him  a  creature  which  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  that  of  a 
man.  Plut.  in  Sylla.— Dio.  A\.—Plm. 5,  c. 29, 

Sirab.  l.—Liv.  42,  c.  36  and  49. A  city  of 

Taurica  Chersonesus.  [It  lay  on  the  route 
from  Theodosia  to  Panticapseum,  and  had  a 
good  port  on  the  Euxiue.] — The  building  at 
Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  worshipped, 
bore  also  this  name,  being  adorned  with  their 
statues,  and  with  fountains  and  waterfalls, 
which  offered  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
coolness. 

[NtmpHjEus,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
which,  according  to  Procopius,  formed  a  se- 
paration between  the  Roman  and  Persian 
empires.  It  ran  from  north  to  south,  entered 
the  town  of  IViartyropolis,  and  discharged  it- 
self into  the  Tigris  south-east  of  Amida.] 

Nymphidius,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who 
said  that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He 
Was  raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  soon 
after  disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.  He  was 
slain  by  the  soldiers,  &c.     Tacit.  Aym.  15. 

Nymphis,  a  native  of  Heraclea  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Alexander's  life  and  actions, di- 
vided into  24  books,     .Mlian.  7,  de  Anim. 

Nympholeptes,  or  Nymphomanes,  ^jos- 
sessed  by  the  nymphs.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  who 
believed  that  they  were  inspired  by  the 
nymphs,  [vid.  Hobhouse's  Journey,  vol,  1, 
p.  333.]     Plut.  in  Arist. 

Nysa  or  Nyssa,  a  town  of  Ethiopia,  at 
the  south  of  Egypt,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the 
same  name  in  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god 
Bacchus,  who  was  educated  there  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  who  received  the 
name  of  Dionysius,  which  seems  to  be  com- 
pounded of  A«c  Si  Nocst,the  name  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  that  of  the  place  of  his  education. 
l^vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Bacchus.] 
The  god  made  this  place  the  seat  of  his  em- 
pire and  the  capital  of  the  conquered  nations 
of  the  east.  Diodorus,  in  his  third  and  fourth 
books,  has  given  a  prohx  account  of  the  birth 
of  the  god  at  Nysa,  and  of  his  education  and 
heroic  actions,  [Curtius  locates  the  Indian 
Nyssa  between  the  Choaspes  and  the  Cophe- 
nes.  It  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  modern  JVagar,  but  not  very  correctly.] 
Mela,  3,  c.  1.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  13,  &,c.—Ital. 
7,  V,  198.— Curt.  8,  c.  10.— Firg.  ^n.  6,  v. 

805. According  to  some  geographers  there 

were  no  less  than  ten  places  of  the  name  of 
Nysa.  One  of  these  was  on  the  coast  of  Eu- 
boea,  famous  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  such 
an  uncommon  manner  that  if  a  twig  was 
planted  in  the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  im- 
mediately produced  grapes,  which  were  full 

ripe  in  the  evening. A  city  of  Thrace. 

Another,  seated  on  Mount  Parnassus,  and  sa- 
cred to  Bacchus,     Juv.  7,  v.  63. 

NyS/Eus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because 
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he  was  worshipped  at  Nysa.     Propert.  3,  el. 
17,  V.  22. 

Ntsiades,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs 
of  Nysa,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the 
education  of  his  son  Bacchus.  Ovid,  Met.  3, 
V.  314,  &c. 


Nysius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  as  the  pro- 
tecting god  of  Nysa.     Cic.  Flac.  25. 

Nyssa,  a  sister  of  Mithridates  the  Great. 
Plut. 
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OaRSES,  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

Oasis,  [a  term  derived  from  the  Coptic 
word  Ouahe,  signifying"  a  habitable  place," 
a  "  fertile  island"  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy 
desert  of  Africa,  Of  these  Oases,  which  are 
called  islands  because  they  appear  like  such 
in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  sand,  there  are  se- 
veral that  lie  at  the  distance  of  100  miles  or 
more  from  the  Nile,  at  the  west  of  it.  The 
Arabian  geographers  were  acquainted  with 
these  fertile  spots,  and  called  them  "  Elouah," 
or  "Elwah."  Of  these  Oases,  the  largest, 
which  is  called  Oasis  Magna,  or  El-wah,  is 
placed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  parallel  of  28° ; 
the  second  opposite  what  is  now  Behnese,  the 
third  under  the  parallel  of  lake  Moeris.  This 
last  is  the  one  in  which  Hornemann  discovered 
the  Fons  Solis  of  antiquity,  v id.  Ammon.  It 
lies  five  degrees  nearly  west  of  Cairo.  Under 
the  sovereigns  of  the  lower  empire,  the  Oasis 
Magna  became  a  place  of  exile,  and  among 
others  Nestorias  and  Athanasius  were  sent  to 
it.]  Slrab.  Vl.—Zosim.  6,  c  91.—Herodot. 
2,  c.  26. 

Oaxes,  a  river  of  Crete  which  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus  the  son  of  Apollo,  Virg. 
Ed.  1,  v,  66. 

Oaxus,  a  town  of  Crete,  [on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island.  It  was  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which  had  its  appropriate  sovereign, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Oaxus  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.] 

Obringa,  now  jihr,  a  river  of  Germany 
falling  into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

OcEiA,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  great- 
estsanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  daughter  of  Domitius  succeeded  her. 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  86. 

OcEANiDEs  and  OceanItides,  sea- 
nymphs,  daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom 
they  received  their  name,  and  of  the  goddess 
Tethys,  They  were  3000  according  to  Apol- 
lodorus,  who  mentions  the  names  of  se- 
ven of  them ;  Asia,  Styx,  Electra,  Doris, 
Eurynome,  Amphitrite,  and  Metis,  Hesiod 
speaks  of  the  eldest  of  them,  and  reckons  41, 
Pitho,  Admete,  Prynno,  lanthe,  Rhodia, 
Hippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania,  Clymene,  Idyia, 
Pasithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Plex- 
aure,  Perseis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Melo- 
bosis,  Dione,  Cerceis,  Xantha,  Acasta,  lanira, 
Telestho,  Europa,  Menestho,  Pelrea,  Eudo- 
ra,  Calypso,  Tyche,  Ocyroe,  Crisia,  Amphi- 
ro,  with  those  mentioned  by  A pollodorus,  ex- 
cept Amphitrite,  Hyginus  mentions  sixteen, 
whose  names  are  almost  all  different  from 
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those  of  ApoUodorus  and  Hesiod,  which  dif- 
ference proceeds  from  the  mutilation  of  the 
original  text.  The  Oceanides,  as  the  rest  of 
the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with  liba- 
tions and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered 
to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protect 
sailors  from  storms  and  dangerous  tempests. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  to 
their  expedition,  made  an  offering  of  flour, 
honey,  and  oil,  on  the  sea-shore,  to  all  the  dei- 
ties of  the  sea,  and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them, 
and  entreated  their  protection.  When  the 
sacrifice  was  made  on  the  shore  the  blood  of 
the  victim  was  received  in  a  vessel,  but  when 
it  was  in  open  sea,  the  blood  was  permitted  to 
run  down  into  the  waters.  When  the  sea  was 
calm  the  sailors  generally  offered  a  lamb  or 
young  pig,  but  if  it  was,  agitated  by  the 
winds,  and  rough,  a  black  bull  was  deemed 
the  most  acceptable  viciim.  Homer.  Od.  3. 
— Horat. — Apollon,  Arg. — Virg.  G.4,v.  341. 
—Hesiod.  Theog.  349.— Apollod.  1. 

OcEANCS,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son 
of  Coelus  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such 
as  the  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Strymon,  &c.  with 
a  number  of  daughters,  who  are  called  from 
him  Oceanides.  (yid.  Oceanides.)  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  Oceanus  was  the  father  of  all 
the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  received  fre- 
quent visits  from  the  rest  of  the  deities.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a 
long  flowing  beard,  and  sitting  upon  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  He  often  holds  a  pike  in  his  hand, 
while  ships  under  sail  appear  at  a  distance,  or 
a  sea  monster  stands  near  him,  Oceanus  pre- 
sided over  every  part  of  the  sea.  and  even  the 
rivers  were  subjected  to  his  power.  The  an- 
cients were  superstitious  in  their  worship  to 
Oceanus,  and  revered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  they  intrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  any  voyage,  [Besides  being 
the  name  of  a  deity,  the  term  Oceanus  (Uxset- 
vo«)  occurs  in  Homer  in  another  sense  also. 
It  is  made  to  signify  an  immense  stream  which, 
according  to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  age, 
flowed  around  the  earth  and  its  seas,  and 
which  ebbed  and  flowed  thrice  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day.  Into  this  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies were  supposed  to  descend  at  their  setting, 
and  to  emerge  from  it  at  their  rising.]  Hesi- 
od. Theog.— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  81,  &c. — Apol- 
lod.  I.— Cic-  de  ^al.  D.3,  c.  20.— Homer.  II, 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Lu- 
cania.     rid.  Lucanus. 

OcKLCM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  [now  Usseau,^ 
Cms.  Bell.  G.  1,  c  10. 

OcHA,  a  mountain  of  Eubosa,andthename 
539 
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of  Euboea  itself. A  sister  of  Ochus  buried 

alive  by  his  orders. 

Ochus,  a    surname  given   to  Artaxerxes 

the  3d  king  of  Persia,  [yid-  Artaxerxes.] 

A  king  of  Persia.     He  exchanged  this  name 
for  that  of  Darius,     vid.  Darius  Nothus. 

OcMUS,a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  assisted  ^neas  against  Turnus.  He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Mantua  after  his  mo- 
ther's name.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Bianor.     f^irg.    Eel-  9,  JEn.  10,  v. 

198. A  man  remarkable  for   his  mdustry. 

He  had  a  wife  as  remarkable  for  her  profu 
sion  ;  she  always  consumed  and  lavished  away 
whatever  the  labours  of  her  husband  had 
earned.  He  is  represented  as  twisting  a 
cord,  which  an  ass  standing  by  eats  up  as 
soon  as  he  makes  it  ;  whence  the  proverb  of 
the  cord  of  Ocnus  often  applied  to  labour 
which  meets  no  return,  and  which  is  totally 
lost.  Proper/.  4,  el.  3,  V.  21.— P/m.  35,  c.  11. 
—Pans,  10,  c.  29. 

OcRicuLUM,  now  Otricoli,  a  town  of  Um 
bria  near  Rome.  Cic.proMil.—Liv.  19,  c.  41 

OcTAViA,  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Marcellus, 
and  after  his  death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage 
with  Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reconcile 
her  brother  and  her  husband.  Antony  prov- 
ed for  some  time  attentive  to  her,  but  he 
soon  after  deserted  her  for  Cleopatra,  and 
when  she  attempted  to  withdraw  him  from 
this  unlawful  amour  by  going  to  meet  him  at 
Athens,  she  was  secretly  rebuked  and  totally 
banished  from  his  presence.  This  afirout 
was  highly  resented  by  Augustus,  and  though 
Octavia  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by  pal- 
liating her  husband's  behaviour,  he  resolved 
to  revenge  her  cause  by  arms.  After  the 
battle  ot  Actium  and  the  death  of  Antony, 
Octavia,  forgetful  of  the  injuries  she  had  re- 
ceived, took  into  her  house  all  the  children 
of  her  husband,  and  treated  them  with  ma- 
ternal tenderness.  Marcellus  her  son  by  her 
first  husband  was  married  to  a  niece  of  Au- 
gustus, and  publicly  intended  as  a  successor 
to  his  uncle.  His  sudden  death  plunged  all 
his  family  into  the  greatest  grief.  Virgil, 
whom  Augustus  patronized,  undertook  upon 
himself  to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  young  man  whom  Rome  re- 
garded as  its  future  father  and  patron.  He 
was  desired  to  repeat  his  composition  in  the 
presence  of  Augustus  and  of  his  sister.  Oc- 
tavia burst  into  tears  as  soon  as  the  poet 
began ;  but  when  he  mentioned,  Tu  Mar- 
celius  ens,  she  swooned  away.  This  tender 
and  pathetic  encomium  upon  the  merit  and 
the  virtue  of  young  Marcellus  was  liberally 
rewarded  by  Octavia,  and  Virgil  received 
10,000  sesterces  for  every  one  of  the  verse?. 
Octavia  had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  An- 
tonia  Major  and  Autonia  Minor.  The  elder 
married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  by  whom 
she  had  Cn.  Domitius  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  Agrippina  the  daughter  of 
iCrermnnicus.  Antonia  Minor,  who  was  as 
7/iitU0U3  and  as  beautiful  as  her  mother. mar- 
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ried  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius,  by  whom  she 
had  Germanicus,  and  Claudius  who  reigned 
before  Nero.  The  death  of  Marcellus  con- 
tinually preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Octavia, 
who  died  of  melancholy  about  ten  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Her  brother  paid 
reat  regard  to  her  memory,  by  pronouncing 
himself  her  funeral  oration.  The  Roman 
people  also  showed  their  respect  for  her  vir- 
tues by  their  wish  to  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Suet.  171  Aug. — Plut.   in   Antun.  &ic. A 

daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by  Mes- 
salina.  She  was  betrothed  to  Silanus,  but  by 
the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  she  was  married 
to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  16th  year  of  her 

J.  She  was  soon  after  divorced  on  pretence 
of  barrenness,  and  the  emperor  married  Pop- 
pa;a,  who  exercised  her  enmity  upon  Octavia 
by  causing  herto  be  banished  into  Campania. 
She  was  afterwards  recalled  at  the  instance 
of  the  people,  and  Poppaea,  who  was  resolv- 
ed on  her  ruin,  caused  her  again  to  be  banish- 
ed to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered  to  kill 
herself  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  head  was 
cut  ofFand  carried  to  Poppaea.  Suel.  in  Claud. 
27,  in  A''er.  7  and  3o.~Tacit.  Ann.  12. 

OcTAviANus,  or  OcTAvius  C^SAR,  the 
nephew  of  Caesar  the  dictator.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Roman  republic,  the  servile  senate  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  title  and  surname  of 
Augustus  as  expressive  of  his  greatness  and 
dignity,     vid.  Augustus. 

OcTAVics,  a  Roman  officer  who  brought 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  prisoner  to  the 
consul.  He  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to 
be  guardian  to  Ptolemy  Eupator,  the  young 
king  of  Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the 
greatest  arrogance.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Lysias,  who  was  before  regent  of  Egypt.  The 

murderer  was  sent  to  Rome. A  man  who 

opposed  Metellus  in  the  reduction  of  Crete 
by  means  of  Pompey.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  the  island. A  man  who  banished 

Cinna  from  Rome  and  became  remarkable 
for  his  probity  and  fondness  of  discipline. 
He  was  seized   and  put   to  death  by  order  of 

his  successful  rivals  Marius  and  Cinna. A 

Roman  who  boasted  of  being  in  the  number 
of  Caesar's  murderers.  His  assertions  were 
false,  yet  he  was  punished  as  if  he  had  been 

accessary  to  the  conspiracy. A  lieutenant 

of  Crassus  in  Parthia.  He  accompanied  his 
general  to  the  tent  of  the  Parthian  conquer- 
or, and  was  killed  by  the  enemy  as  he  at- 
tempted to  hinder  them  from  carrying  away 
Crassus. A  poet  in  the  Augustan  age  in- 
timate with  Horace.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historian.  Horat.  1.  Sat.  10, 
V.  82. 

OcTODURiTS,  [a  town  or  village  on  the 
Drance,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rhone,  at 
a  considerable  distance  above  the  influx  of 
the  latter  into  the  Lacus  Lamanus  or  Lake 
of  Geneva.  It  is  now  Martigny.'\  Cas.  B. 
G.  3,  c.  1. 

OcTor.F.SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  [on  the  north  bank 
of  that  river,  where  it  is   ioined  by  the  Siro- 
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ris  or  Sagre.^     It  is  now  called  Mequinensa. 
Cas.B.G.  l,c.  61. 

OcYPETE,  one  of  the  Harpies  who  infect- 
ed whatever  she  touched.  The  name  signi- 
fies ixoift flying.  Hesiod.  Theog.  265. — ^pol 
lod.  1,  c.  9. 

OcYROE,  a  daughter  ol  Chiron  by  Chari- 
clo,  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was 
changed  into  a  mare,  (rjrf  Melanippe.) 
Ovid.  Mel.  2,  v.  638,  &c. 

Odejvatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Pal- 
myra, [originally  a  native,  and  a  leading 
inhabitant  of  that  city  ;  though  some  make 
him  a  prince  of  a  tribe  of  Saracens  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra- 
tes.] He  early  inured  himself  to  bear  fa- 
tigues, and  by  hunting  leopards  and  wild 
beasts,  he  accustomed  himself  to  the  labours 
of  a  military  life.  He  was  faithful  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  when  Aurelian  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  Odenatus 
warmly  interested  himself  in  his  cause,  and 
solicited  his  release  by  writing  a  letter  to  the 
conqueror  and  sending  him  presents.  The 
king  of  Persia  was  offended  at  the  liberty  of 
Odenatus  ;  he  tore  the  letter,and  ordered  the 
presents  which  were  offered  to  be  thrown  in- 
to a  river.  To  punish  Odenatus,  who  had 
the  impudence,  as  he  observed,  to  write  to 
so  great  a  monarch  as  himself,  he  ordered 
him  to  appear  before  him  [with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back,  and  to  solicit  his  for- 
giveness,] on  pain  of  being  devoted  to  instant 
destruction,  with  all  his  family,  if  he  dared 
to  refuse.  Odenatus  disdained  the  summons 
of  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to  force.  [To 
him  is  ascribed  the  success  of  an  expedition 
in  which  Sapor's  treasures,  and  several  of 
his  wives  and  children  were  captured  ;  an<l 
so  closely  did  he  press  upon  the  Persian,  that 
he  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  cut  off  his  rear 
in  passing  the  Euphrates.  After  these  ex- 
ploits, Odenatus  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Palmyra,  and  elevated  his  wife,  the  celebrat- 
ed Zenobia,  to  the  rank  of  queen.  Gallie- 
nus,  the  son  and  colleague  of  Valerian,  en- 
trusted Odenatus  with  the  chief  command  of 
the  Roman  army  in  the  east.  In  thisquality 
he  entered  Mesopotamia,  defeated  Sapor  in 
his  own  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Ctesiphon. 
During  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire  un- 
der Gallienus,  Odenatus  remained  faithful 
to  him,  and  kept  the  eastern  section  in  tran- 
quillity. On  this  account  he  was  created  .\u- 
gustus  and  partner  in  the  f^mpire  by  Gallie 
nus  in  the  year  264.  Zenobia  was  dignified 
at  the  same  time  with  the  title  of  Augusta, 
and  their  children  with  that  of  Caesar.] 
Odenatus,  invested  with  new  power,  resolved 
to  signalize  hi  mself  more  conspicuously  by  con- 
quering the  northern  barbarians;  [he  ravaged 
the  territories  of  Sapor  and  took  Ctesiphon 
He  marched  also  against  the  Goths  or  Scy- 
thians who  had  invaded  Asia,  and  compelled 
them  to  make  a  hasty  retreat ;  but  his  ex- 
ultation was  short,  and  he  perished  by  the 
dagger  of  one  of  his  relations  whom  he  had 
slightly  offended  in  a  domestic  entertainment. 
He  died  at  Emessa,  about  the  267th  year  of 


the  Christian  era.     Zenobia  succeeded  to  all 
his  titles  and  honours. 

Odessus,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  west  of 
the  Euxine  Sea  in  Lower  McEsia,  below  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Ovid.  1,  Trist.  9, 
v.  37. 

Odeom,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens.  [It 
was  built  by  Pericles,  but  being  demolished 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  rebuilt  with  s» 
much  splendour  by  Herodes  Atticus,  that, 
according  to  Pausanias,  it  surpassed  all  the 
famous  buildings  in  Greece.]  Vitruv.  5,  c.  9. 
OdInus,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity, 
\_vid.  the  end  of  this  article,]  who  flour- 
ished about  70  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany, 
or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He 
was  at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  mo- 
narch, and  a  conqueror.  He  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  and 
made  them  beli-  ve  that  he  could  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futu- 
rity. When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and 
increased  his  fame  by  conquest  and  by  per- 
suasion, he  resolved  to  die  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  other  men.  He  assembled  his 
friends,  and  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  lance  he 
made  on  his  body  nine  different  wounds  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  and  as  he  expired  he  declared 
he  was  going  into  Scythia,  where  he  should 
become  one  of  the  immortal  gods.  He  further 
added,  that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  felicity 
for  such  of  his  countrymen  as  lived  a  virtuous 
life,  who  fought  with  intrepidity,  and  who 
died  like  heroes  in  the  field  of  battle.  These 
injunctions  had  the  desired  effect ;  his  country- 
men superstitiously  believed  him,  and  always 
recommended  themselves  to  his  protection 
whenever  they  engaged  in  a  battle,  and  they 
entreated  him  to  receive  the  souls  of  such  as 
had  fallen  in  war.  [The  Budha  of  India,  the 
Goito-Syr  of  the  Scythians  {Herod.  4,  c,  59,) 
the  Bod-Her  of  the  Van  als,  the  Bogh  of  the 
Slavi,  the  Odin  of  the  Saxons  and  Scandina- 
vians, the  TVodan  of  the  Germans,  the  Khoda 
of  the  Persians,  the  God  of  the  Britons,  de- 
note one  and  the  same  deity,  and  are  only  so 
many  different  appellations  for  the  Supreme 
Being.] 

Odoacer,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  de- 
stroyed the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and 
called  himself  king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476. 

Odrys^,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdera  and  the  river  Ister.  The  epi- 
thet of  Odrysius  is  often  applied  to  a  Thra- 
cian.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  490, 1.  13,  v.  554.— 
Stat.  Ach.  1,  v.  IM.—Liv    :9,  c.  53. 

Odtssea,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes  in  24  books  the  adventure 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
with  other  material  circumstances.  The 
whole  of  the  action  comprehends  no  more 
than  55  days.  It  is  not  so  esteemed  as  the 
Iliad  of  that  poet,  jiirf.  Homerus.  [Dr.  Blair 
observes,  that  Longinus's  criticism  on  the 
Odyssey  is  not  unfounded:  viz.  that  Homer 
may  in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting 
sun,  whose  grandeur  still  remains  without  the 
heat  of  his  meridiaa  beams.  It  wants  the  vj- 
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gour  and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad,  and  yet  po3 
sesscs  so  many  beauties  as  justly  to  entitle  it 
to  great  praise.     It  is  a  very  amusing  poem, 
and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad 
its  numerous  stories  are  interesting,  and  its 
descriptions  beautiful.    Although  it  descends 
from  the  dignity  of  gods  and  heroes  and  war- 
like achievements,   it    nevertheless    afforl. 
more  jjleasing  pictures  of  ancient  manners 
The  Odyssey,  however,  has  acknowledged 
defects.     Many  of  its  scenes  fall  below  the 
majesty  expected  in  an  epic  poem.    The  last 
twelve  books,  after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Itha- 
ca, are  in  several  parts  tedious  and  languid  ; 
and,   though   the   discovery  which   Ulysses 
makes  of  himself  to  his  nurse  Euryclea,  and 
his  interview  with  Penelope  before  she  knew 
him,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet  the  poet 
does  not  seem   happy  in   the  discovery  of 
TJlysses  to  Penelope :     she   is  too  cautious 
and   distrustful,  and  we  are  disappointed  of 
the  surprise  of  joy   which  we  expected  on 
that  high  occasion.     The  authenticity  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  attacked 
by  modern  critics  :  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  remarks   under  the    article    Homerus. 
Knight,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  thinks 
he  has  observed  in  the  Odyssey  many  words 
and  forms  of  expression  which  betray  an  ori- 
gin more  recent  than  the  Iliad.     He  ranks  in 
this  number,  the  use  of  ;t§«i"«''''*  instead  of 
KTwiUxTot,  that  of  ?vS!r;^«,  and  also  of  SiiTaoo) 
In  the  same  class  is  to  be  placed  the  expres- 
sion fivQhtyoi  07rK9Q,  this  plant  (the  Byblus) 
being  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad. 
He  regards  also  as  more  modern  forms  vmv- 
fAo;  in  place  of  vavf/uvo?  (contracted  from  vu- 
vufx.tya;'),  Qi(r?ric  instead  of  BiTTncrto:,  a-y^oTn; 
fa  place  of  stygotceTn?,  &.C.] 

Odysseum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily  at  the 
west  of  Pachynus. 

OEa,  a  city  of  \frica,  now  Tripoli,  [vid. 
Tripolis.]     PH71.  5,  c.  4.— Si/.  lial.  3,  v.  257. 

Also  a  place  in  iEgina.  Herodot.  5,  c.  83. 

(Eagrus  or  (Eager,  the  father  of  Orpheus 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and 
from  him  Mount  Haemus,  and  also  the  Hebrus, 
one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received 
the  appellation  of  (Eagrius,  though  Servius, 
in  his  commentaries,  disputes  the  explanation 
of  Diodorus,  by  asserting  that  the  (Eagrius  is 
a  river  of  Thrace,  whose  waters  supply  (he 
streams  of  the  Hebrus.  Ovid,  in  lb.  414. — 
ApoUon.  I,  arg.—  Firg.  G.  4,  v.  524.— Hal.  5, 
V.  463 — Diod.—Jlpollod.  1,  c.  3. 

CEax,  a  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene. 
He  was  brother  to  Palamedes,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose 
death  he  highly  resented  on  his  return  to 
Greece,  by  raising  disturbances  in  the  family 
of  some  of  the  Grrecian  princes.  Dictys 
Cret. — Apollod.  2.— Hi/gin.  f^b.  117. 

CEbalia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia. 
which  It  received  from  king  CEbalus,  and 
thence  (Ebahdet  puer  is  applied  to  Hyacin- 
thu?  as  a  native  of  the  country,  and  (Ebnlius 
sa7iguis  is    used  to  denominate   his    blood. 

Pans.  3,  c.   I.— Apollod.  3,  c.   10. The 

eame  name  is  given  to  Tarentum.  becaHsel  I 
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built  by  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  whose  an- 
cestors were  governed  by  CEbalus.  Ftrg.  G. 
4,  V.  125.— Sit.  12,  v.  451. 

CEbalus,  a  son  of  Argalus  or  Cynortas, 
who  was  king  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gor- 
gophone,the  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom 
he  had  Hippocoon,  Tyndarus,  &c.     Paus.  3, 

••  I.— Apollod  3,  c,  10. A    son  of  Teloa 

and  the  nymph  Sebethis,  who  reigned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  in  Italy.  Firg. 
Mn.  7,  V.  734. 

CEbarks,  a  groom  of  Darius  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.  He  was  the  cause  of  his  master's 
obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Persia  by  his  arti- 
fice in  making  his  horse  neigh  first,  (vid.  Da- 
rius 1st.)  Herodot. 3,  c.85- — Justin.  l,c.  10. 
CEcHALiA,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  ia 
Laconia,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name, 
f'his  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  while 
Eurytus  was  king  over  it,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  often  called  Eurytopolis. 

A  small  town  of  Eubcea,  where,  according  to 
some,  Eurytas  reigned,  and  not  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Strab.  8,  9,  and  10.—  Firg.  Mn.  8,  v. 
291.— Orirf.  Hetoid.  9.  Mtt.  9,  v.  136.— -So- 
f'hoc.  in  Track.  74  ^  Schol. 

CEcuMKNius,  [an  ancient  Greek  commen- 
tator on  the  Scriptures,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  in  the  10th  century.  He  was 
bishop  of  Tricca,  and  the  author  of  commen- 
taries upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  th*  four- 
teen epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  seven  Catho- 
lic epistles,  which  contain  a  concise  and  per- 
spicuous illustration  of  these  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  Besides  his  own  remarks  and 
notes,  they  consist  of  a  compilation  of  the 
notes  and  observations  of  Chrysostom,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  oth- 
ers. He  is  thought  to  have  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  four  Gospels,  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  which  is 
not  now  extant.  The  works  of  (Ecumenius 
were  first  published  in  Greek  at  Verona,  in 
1532,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in 
1631,  in  2  vols.  fol.  To  the  second  volume 
of  the  Paris  edition  is  added  the  commentary 
of  Arethas  on  the  book  of  Revelations.] 

CEdifits,  a  son  of  Laius  king  of  Thebes 
and  Jocasta.  As  being  descended  from  Venus 
by  his  father's  side,  (Edipus  was  born  to  be 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities 
which  Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Laius,  the  father  of 
(Edipus,  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon 
as  he  married  Jocasta,  that  he  must  perish  by 
thfi  hands  of  his  son.  Such  dreadful  intelli- 
gence awakened  his  fears,  and  to  prevent  the 
fulfilling  of  the  oracle,  he  resolved  never  to 
approach  Jocasta  ;  but  his  solemn  resolutions 
were  violated  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  The 
queen  became  pregnant,  and  Laius,  still  intent 
to  stop  this  evil,  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy 
the  child  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world. 
The  mother  had  not  the  courage  to  obey,  yet 
she  gave  the  child  as  soon  as  born  to  one  of  her 
domestics,  with  orders  to  expose  him  on  the 
mountains.  The  servant  was  moved  with  pity, 
but  to  obey  the  command  of  Jocasta,  he  bored 
the  feet  of  the  child  and  suspended  him  with 
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a  twig  by  the  heels  toa  tree  ou  Mount  Cithse- 
ron,  where  he  was  soon  found  by  one  of  the 
shepherds  of  Poly  bus  king;  of  Corinth.  The 
shepherd  carried  him  home  ;  and  Periboea, 
the  wife  of  Polybus,  who  had  no  children, 
educated  him  as  her  own  child  with  maternal 
tenderness.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
infant,  who  was  named  (Edipus,  on  account  of 
the  swelling  of  his  feet  (ctihu,  tumeo,  ttoJ^h, 
pedes,)  soon  became  the  admiration  of  the  age. 
His  companions  envied  his  strength  and  his 
address ;  and  one  of  them,  to  mortify  his  rising 
ambition,toldhimhe  wasanillegitimatechild. 
This  raised  his  doubts ;  he  asked  Periboea, 
who,  out  of  tenderness,  told  him  that  his  sus- 
picions were  ill  founded.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  was  there  told  not  to  return  home,  for  if 
he  did,  he  must  necessarily  be  the  murderer 
of  his  father,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother. 
This  answer  of  the  oracle  terrified  him  ;  he 
knew  no  home  but  the  house  of  Polybns, 
therefore  he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth 
where  such  calamities  apparently  attended 
him.  He  travelled  towards  Phocis,  and  in  his 
journey  met  in  a  narrow  road  Laius  on  a 
chariot  with  his  arm-bearer.  Laius  haughtily 
ordered  (Edipus  to  make  way  for  him.  (Edi 
pus  refused,  and  a  contest  ensued,  in  which 
Laius  and  his  arm-bearer  were  both  killed. 
As  (Edipus  was  ignorant  of  the  quality  Hnd 
of  the  rank  of  the  men  whom  he  had  just  killed, 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  was  attracted 
to  Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the  Sphynx.  This 
terrible  monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  (vid.  Sphynx,)  resorted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devoured 
all  those  who  attempted  to  explain,  without 
success,  the  enigmas  which  he  proposed.  The 
calamity  was  now  become  an  object  of  public 
concern ,  and  as  the  successful  explanation  of  an 
enigma  would  end  in  the  death  of  the  Sphynx, 
Creon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laius  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown  and 
Jocasta  to  him  who  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
The  enigma  proposed  was  this :  What  animal 
in  the  morning  walks  upon  four  feet,  at  noon 
upon  two,  and  in  the  evening  upoa  three  i"  This 
was  left  for  (Edipus  to  explain  ;  he  came  to 
the  monster  and  said,  that  man,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  walks  upon  his  hands  and  his  feet ; 
when  he  has  attained  the  years  of  manhood, 
he  walks  upon  his  two  legs ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, he  supports  his  old  age  with  the  assistance 
of  a  staff.  The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true 
explanation,  dashed  her  head  against  a  rock 
and  perished.  (Edipus  ascended  the  throne 
of  Thebes,'and  married  Jocasta,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  and  two 
daughters,  Ismene  and  Antigone.  Some  years 
after  the  Theban  territories  were  visited  with 
a  plague ;  and  the  oracle  declared  that  it 
should  cease  only  when  the  murderer  of  kin 
Laius  was  banished  from  Boeotia.  As  the  death 
of  Laius  had  never  been  examined,  and  the 
circumstances  that  attended  it  never  known, 
this  answer  of  the  oracle  was  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  the  Thebans;  but  (Edipus,  the 
friend  of  his  people,  resolved  to  overcome 


every  difficulty  by  the  most  exact  inquiries. 
His  researches  were  successful,  and  he  was 
soon  proved  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  father. 
The  melancholy  discovery  was  rendered  the 
more  alarming,  when  (Edipus  considered  that 
he  had  not  only  murdered  his  father,  but  that 
he  had  committed  incest  with  his  mother.  In 
the  excess  of  his  grief  he  put  out  his  eyes,  as 
unworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  him- 
self from  Thebes,  or,  as  some  say,  was  ban- 
shed  by  his  two  sons.  He  retired  towards 
Attica,  led  by  his  daughter  Antigone,  and 
came  near  Colonos,  where  there  was  a  grove 
sacred  to  the  Furies.  He  remembered  that  he 
was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a 
place,  and  tO|become  the  source  of  prosperity 
to  thecountry  in  which  his  bones  were  buried. 
A  messenger  upon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus, 
king  of  the  country,  to  inform  him  of  the  re- 
solution of  (Edipus.  When  Theseus  arrived, 
(Edipus  acquainted  him,  with  a  prophetic 
voice,  that  the  gods  had  called  him  to  die  in 
the  place  where  he  stood  ;  and  to  show  the 
truth  of  this  he  walked,  himself,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  guide,  to  the  spot  where  he 
must  expire.  Immediately  the  earth  opened 
and  (Edipus  disappeared.  Some  suppose  that 
(Edipus  had  not  children  by  Jocasta,  and  that 
the  mother  murdered  herself  as  soon  as  she 
knew  the  incest  which  had  been  committed. 
His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopagus  in  the  age 
of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  ancient  poets  re- 
present him  in  hell,  as  suffering  the  punish- 
ment which  crimes  like  his  seemed  to  deserve. 
According  to  some,  the  four  children  which 
he  had  were  by  Euriganea,  the  daughter  of 
Periphas,  whom  he  married  after  the  death 
of  Jocasta.  Aipollod.  3,  c.  b.—Hi/gin.  fab.  66, 
&c. — Eurip.in  Phmniss.  &c — Sophocl.  CE- 
dip.  Tyr.  ^  Col.  Aniig.  fee. — Hesiod.  Theog. 
I.— Homer.  Od.  11,  c.  210.— Pans.  9,c.  5,&c. 
Stal.  Theb.  8,  v.  642. — Senec.  in  (Edip.  Pin- 
dar. Olymp.  2.—Diod.  A.—Alhen.  6  and  10. 

(Ene,  a  small  town  of  Argolis.  The  people 
are  called  (Eneadce. 

(Eneus,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  /Etolia,  son 
of  Parthaon  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.  He 
married  Althaea  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by 
whom  he  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge, 
and  Dejanira.  After  Althaea's  death,  he  mar- 
ried Periboea  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by 
whom  he  had  Tydeus.  In  a  general  sacrifice 
which  (Eneus  made  to  all  the  gods  upon  reap- 
ing the  rich  produce  of  his  fields,  he  forgot 
Diana,  and  the  goddess,  to  revenge  this  unpar- 
donable neglect,  incited  his  neighbours  to  take 
up  arms  against  him,  and  besides  she  sent  a 
wild  boar  to  lay  waste  thecountry  of  Calydo- 
nia.  The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Meiea- 
ger  and  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Greece, 
in  a  celebrated  chase  known  by  the  name  of 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Some  time 
after  Meleager  died,  and  (Eneus  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother 
Agrius.  Diomedes,  however,his  grandson  soon 
restored  him  to  his  throne  :  but  the  continual 
misfortunes  to  which  he  was  exposed  render- 
ed him  melancholy.  He  exiled  himself  from 
Calydon,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son-in-law 
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Andremoa.  He  died  as  he  was  going  to  Ar 
"■olis.  His  body  was  buried  by  the  care  of 
Diomedes,  in  a  town  of  Argolis,  which  froDi 
him  received  the  name  of  (Enoe.  It  is  report- 
ed that  CEoeus  received  a  visit  from  Bacchus, 
and  that  he  suffered  the  god  to  enjoy  the  fa- 
vours of  Althsa,  and  to  become  the  father  of 
Dejanira,  for  which  Bacchus  permitted  thai 
the  wine  of  which  he  was  the  patron  should 
be  called  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
(Eneus  (ot*®'  )  Hygin.  fab.  129. -^.'9pullod.  I, 
c.  S.— Homer.  II.  9,  v.  539.— Diod.  4.— Fans. 
2,0.  25— Ovid.  Mel.  8.  v.  510. 

CEniad^,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  [near  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous.]  Liv.  26,  c.  24,  l-  38, 
c.  11. 

CEnIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Meleager,  son  of 
(Eneus.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  10. 

G^NOE,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinus  the 
son  of  Thoas  king  of  Lemnos.     From  her  the 

island  of  Sicinus  has  been  called  CEnoe. 

Two  villages  of  Attica  were  also  called  (Enoe. 

Htrodol  5,  0.  lA.—Plin.  4,  c.  7. A  city  of 

Ar,oli^,  where  (Eneus  fled  when  driven  from 

Calydon.     Paus.  2,  c.  25. A  town  of  Elis 

in  the  Peloponnesus,  iitrab. — Apellod.  l,c.  8. 
— Paus,  1,  &c. 

CE^6M.\us,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Euarete, 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  or  Eurythoa,the  daugh- 
ter of  Danaus.  He  was  informed  by  the  ora- 
cle that  he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his 
?oa-in4aw ;  therefore  as  he  could  skilfully  drive 
a  chariot,  he  determined  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter only  to  him  who  could  outrun  him,  on 
condition  that  all  who  entered  the  list  should 
agree  to  lay  down  heir  life  if  conquered. 
Many  had  already  perished  when  Pelops,  son 
of  Tantalus,  proposed  himself.  He  previously 
bribed  iVlyrtilus  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus, 
by  promising  him  theeujoyment  of  the  favours 
of  Hippodamia  if  he  proved  victorious.  Myr- 
tilus  gave  his  master  an  old  chariot,  whose 
axle-tree  broke  on  the  course,  which  wa 
from  Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and 
(Enomaus  was  killed.  Pelops  married  Hip- 
podamia, and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he 
expiretl,  (Enomaus  entreated  Pelops  to  re- 
venge the  perfidy  of  .Vlyrtilus,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted. Those  that  had  been  defeated  when 
Pelops  entered  the  lists  were  Martnax,  Al 
cathous,  Euryalus,  Euryniachus,  Capetus, 
Lasius,  Acrias,  Chalcodon,  Lycurgus,  Tri- 
colonus,  Prias  Aristomachus,  iEolius,  Eury- 
thrus,  and  Ciironius.  Apolhd.  2,  c.  4. — 
Diod.  4.— Paus.  5,  c.  l7,  1  6,  e.  11,  &c.— 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  \.—Propert.  1,  el.  2,  v.  20. 
—Ovid,  in  lb.  367.  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  Q.—He- 
roid.  8,  V.  70. 

CEnon,  a  part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth. 

(Enona,  an  ancient  name  of  the  island 
iEgina.     It  is  also  called  CEnopia.     Herodot. 

8,  c.  46. A  town  of  Troas,  the  birth-place 

of  the  nymph  CEnone.     Slrab.  13. 

CEi-JONE,  «  r>ymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter 
of  ihe  river  Cebrenui  hj   Phrygia.     As   she 
had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  fore- 
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told  to  Paris,  whom  she  married  before  he 
was  discovered  to  be  the  sen  of  Priam,  that 
his  voyage  to  Greece  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  the 
total  ruin  of  his  country,  and  that  he  should 
have  recourse  to  her  medicinal  knowledge  at 
the  hour  o!  death.  All  these  predictions  were 
fulfilled  ;  and  Paris,  when  he  had  received 
the  fatal  wound,  ordered  his  body  to  be  car- 
ried to  CEnone  in  hopes  of  being  cured  by 
her  assistance.  He  expired  as  he  came  into 
her  presence  ;  and  CEnone  was  so  struck  at 
the  sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  she  bathed  it 
with  her  tears,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the 
heart.  She  was  mother  of  Corythusby  Paris, 
and  this  son  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  fa- 
ther when  he  attempted,  at  the  instigation  of 
CEnone,  to  persuade  him  to  withdraw  his  af- 
fection from  Helen.  Diclys.  Cret. —  Ovid.de 
Rem.  Amor.  v.  457. — Heroid.  5. — Lucan-  9. 

CEnopia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
island  iEgina.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  473. 

CEnopIojv,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  mar- 
ried Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  call- 
ed Hero,  or  Merope,  of  whom  the  giant  Ori- 
on became  enamoured.  The  father,  unwil- 
ling to  give  his  daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and 
afraid  of  provoking  him  by  an  open  refusal, 
evaded  his  applications,  and  at  last  put  out 
his  eyes  when  he  was  intoxicated.  Some  sup- 
pose that  this  violence  was  offered  to  Orion 
after  he  had  dishonoured  Merope.  CEnopion 
received  the  island  of  Chios  from  Rhadaman- 
thus,  who  had  conquered  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  ^gf  an  Sea,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
seen  there  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  sup- 
pose, and  with  more  probability,  that  he 
reigned  not  at  Chios,  but  at  ^gina,  which 
from  him  was  called  CEnopia.  Plut.m  Thes. 
— ipollod.  1,  c.  4. — .ipollon.  Rkod.  3. 

CEnotri,  the  inhabitants  of  (Enotri. 

(Enotria,  a  part  of  Italy  which  was  after- 
wards called  Lucania,  [more  properly  a 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  coast.]  It  receiv- 
ed this  name  from  CEuolrus  the  son  of  Lyca- 
on,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  of  Arca- 
dians. [This  is  incorrect ;  its  name  is  to  be 
derived  from  o/voc,  "  wine,"  the  early  Greeks 
having  called  it  Oenotria,  or  "  the  wine-land," 
Irom  the  nijimerous  vines  which  they  found 
growing  there.J  The  CEnotrians  afterwards 
spread  themselves  into  Umbria  and  as  far  as 
Latium,  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers.  The  name  of  (Eno- 
tria is  sometimes  applied  to  Italy.  That 
part  of  Italy  where  CEnotrus  settled  was  be- 
fore inhabited  by  the  Ausones.  Dionys.  Hal. 
1,  c.  U.—Paus.  1,  c.  3.—Firg.  v3En.  1,  v. 
536,  1.  7,  V.  85.—llal.Q,  v.  220. 

(Enotrides,  two  small  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  where  some  of  the  Romans  were 
banished  by  the  emperors.  They  were  call- 
ed Pontia,  Pandataria,  and  ^naria.  [Pon- 
tia  is  now  Ponza  ;  Pandataria,  Fenlo-tiene ; 
and  ^naria,  Ischia.^ 

CEnotrus,  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  Arcadia. 
He  passed  into  Magna  Graecia  with  a  colony, 
and  gave  the  name  of  CEnotria  to  that   part 
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of  the  country  where  he  settled.  [But  see 
remarks  under  the  article  CEnotria.J  Dio- 
jiys.  Hal.  1,  c.  11. — Pans.  1.  c.  3. 

CEjfUSiE,  small  islands  near  Chios.  Plin.5, 

c.  31. —  Tliucyd.  a. Others  on  the  coast  of 

the  Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Mela,  2, 
0.  n.—Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

CEoNPS,  a  sonofLicymni us,  killed  at  Spar- 
ta, where  he  accompanied  Hercules  ;  and  as 
the  hero  had  promised  Licymnius  to  bring 
back  his  son,  he  burnt  his  body,  and  present- 
ed the  ashes  to  his  afflicted  father.  From  this 
circumstance  arose  a  ustom  of  burning  the 
dead  among  the  Greeks.  [Eustathius  as- 
signs two  reasons  why  the  custom  of  burning 
corpses  came  to  be  of  such  general  use  in 
Greece  ;  the  first  is  because  bodies  were 
thought  to  be  unclean  after  the  soul's  depar- 
ture, and  therefore  were  purified  by  fire;  the 
second  reason  is,  that  the  soul  being  separated 
from  the  gross  and  inactive  matter,  might  be 
at  liberty  to  take  its  flight  to  the  heavenly  man- 
sions.]   Schol.  Homer.  II. A  small  river  of 

Laconia.     Lie.  34,  c.  28. 

(Eroe,  an  island  of  Boeotia,  formed  by  the 
Asopus.     Herodot  9,  c.  50. 

CEta,  now  Banina,  a  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  upon  which 
Hercules  burnt  himself.  Its  height  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  rose  behind  it.  Mount  (Eta, 
properly  speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  rose  from  the  straits  of  Thermo 
pylae  and  the  gulf  of  JVIalia,  in  a  western  di- 
rection, to  Mount  Pindus,  and  from  thence  to 
the  bay  of  Ambracia.  The  straits  or  passes 
of  Mount  ffita  are  called  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae from  the  hot  baths  and  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  [yid. 
Thermopylae.]     Mela,  2,  c.  Z.—Catull.  66,  v. 

54.— Jlpollod.  2,  c.l.—Paus.  10,  c.  20,  &c 

Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  Met.  2,  v.  216,  1.  9,  v.  204, 
Sic.—  Firg.  Ed.  Q.—Plin.  25,  c.  S.—Stneca 

in  Med. — Lucan.  3,  fee. A  small  town  at 

the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta.  near  Thermopylee. 

(Etylus,  or  (Etylum,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
which  received  its  name  from  (Etylus  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Argos.  Serapis  had  a  temple 
there.     Pans.  3,  c.  25. 

Ofelltts,  a  man  whom,  though  unpolish- 
ed, Horace  represents  as  a  character  exem- 
plary for  wisdom,  economy,  and  moderation. 
Horat.  2,  Sat.  2,  v.  2. 

Oglosa,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
east  of  Corsica,  famous  for  wine,  and  now 
called  Monte  Ckrislo.     Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Ogulnia  lex,  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius, 
tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  453,  [that 
the  number  of  the  Pontifices  should  be  in- 
creased to  eight,  and  of  the  augurs  to  nine  ; 
and  that  four  of  the  former  and  five  of  the 
latter  should  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians.] 

OoifGES,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most 
ancient  of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece.  {_vid. 
the  end  of  this  article.]  He  was  son  of  Ter- 
ra, or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune,  and 
married  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter.  He 
reigned  in  Bosotia,  which,  from  him,  is  some- 
limes  called  Ogygia,  and  his  power  was  also 
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extended  over  Attica.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  extraction  5 
but  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign,  are  so 
obscure  and  unknown,  that  the  epithet  oiOgy- 
gian  is  often  applied  to  every  thing  of  dark 
antiquity.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was 
a  deluge  which  so  inundated  the  territories  of 
Attica,  that  they  remained  waste  for  near  200 
years.  This,  though  it  is  very  uncertain,  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  about  1764  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  previous  to  the  de- 
luge of  Deucalion.  According  to  soipe  writ- 
ers, it  was  owing  to  the  overflowing  of  one  of 
the  rivers  of  the  country.  The  reign  of  Ogy- 
ges was  also  marked  by  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens,  and,  as  it  is  reported, 
the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  diame- 
ter, figure,  and  her  course.  [The  Parian 
marbles  say  nothing  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges, 
and  that  famous  chronicle  begins  only  with 
the  arrival  of  Cecrops  in  Greece.  According 
to  Augustine,  the  deluge  happponed  under 
Phoroneus  the  second  king  of  Argos,  and  he 
alleges  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  has  very 
much  contracted  the  antiquities  of  Greece, 
places  the  date  of  this  deluge  in  the  year 
10i5.  before  the  vulgar  era.  Banier  places 
this  event  towards  the  year  1796  B.  C. 
agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  Petavius  and 
Marsham.  In  Biair's  tables,  the  reign  of 
Ogyges  in  Attica  is  fixed  in  the  year  1796 
B.  C.  and  his  death  in  1764  B.  C.  when  the 
deluge  happened.  This  deluge  is  said  to 
have  laid  waste  the  country  of  Attica  for 
200  years,  till  the  coming  of  Cecrops.] 
Farro  de  R.  R.  3,  c  I.— Pans.  9,  c.  5.— 
.^ug.  de  Civ.  D.  18,  &c. 

Ogygia,  a  name  of  one  of  the  gates   of 

Thebes  in   Bceotia.     Lucan.  1,  v.  675. 

An  ancient  name  of  Boeotia,  from  Ogyges  who 
reigned  there. The  island  of  Calypso,  op- 
posite the  promontory  of  Lacinium  m  Magna 
Graecia,  where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked. 
The  situation,  anJ  even  the  existence  of  Ca- 
lypso's island  is  disputed  by  some  writers. 
[vid.  Calypso].    Plin.  3,  c.  10.— Homer.  Od. 

I,  v.  52  and  85,  1.  5,  v.  254. 

OiLEus,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's 
Agrianome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom 
he  had  Ajax,  called  Oileus  from  his  father,  to 
discriminate  him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon.  He  had  also  another  son,  called  Medon, 
by  a  courtezan  called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  Firg.  JEn.  1,  v.  45. — 
A-pollon.  l.~Hygin.fah.  i 4  and  18. —Homer. 

II.  13  and  l5.—Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

Olbia,  a  town  of  Sarmatia  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenes, 
about  18  miles  from  the  sea  according  to 
Pliny.  It  was  afterwards  called  Borysthenes 
and  Miletopolis,  because  peopled  by  a  Mile- 
sian colony,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  Ocza- 
koiv.  [The  site  of  Olbia  does  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  modern  Ocsakow.  The  an- 
cient city  lay,  according  to  Mannert,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hypanis,  a  little  above  the 
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confluence  of  the  two   rivers.]     Slrab.  7. — 

P/in.  4,  c.  12 A  town  of  Gallia   Narbo- 

nensis.     Mela,  2,  c.  5. The  capital  of  Sar- 
dinia.    Claudian. 

Olchinium,  or  Olcinium,  now  Dulcigno, 
a  town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic.  Liv. 
45,  c,  26. 

Olearos,  [vid.  Antiparos.] 
Olen,  [styled  by  Pausanias  "  the  Hyper 
borean,"  was  the  head  of  a  sacerdotal  colony 
which  came  from  the  north  and  established 
itself  at  first  in  L.ycia.  Olen  afterwards  re- 
tired to  Delos,  whither  he  transplrinted  the 
•worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  the  birth 
of  which  deities,  in  the  country  of  the  Hy- 
perboreans, he  celebrated  in  his  hymns.  He 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  Ilythia,  a 
goddess  of  the  north,  who  assisted  Latona  in 
her  delivery.  The  recital  of  the  odes  of  this 
ancient  poet  was  accompanied  with  solemn 
shows  and  dances.  He  flourished  long  before 
the  time  of  Orpheus.]     Herodol.  4,  c.  35. 

Olenus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married 
Lethaea,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred 
herself  to  the  goddesses.  She  and  hpr  hus- 
band were  changed  into  stones  by  the  deities. 

Odd.  Met.  10,  v.  60 A  famous  soothsayer 

of  Etruria.     Plin.  28,  c.  2. 

Olenus  or  Olenum,  a  town  of  Pelopon 
nesus  between  Patraj  and  Cyllene.  The 
goat  Amalthaea,  which  was  made  a  constella- 
tion by  Jupiter,  is  called  Olenia,  from  its  re- 
sidence there.     Pans.  7,  c.  22. — Ovid.  Mel. 

3. — Slrab.  8. — Jlpollod.  1,  c.  8. Another 

in  iEtolia. 

Olisippo,  now  Lisbon,  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,  surnamed  Felicitas  Julia^ 
(^Plin.  4,  c.  22,)  and  called  by  some  Ulyssip- 
po,  and  said  to  be  founded  by  Ulysses.  [It 
was  the  only  Municipium  of  Roman  citizen 
in  the  province,  and  very  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  that  nation  ;  for  its  having  been 
founded  by  Ulysses  is  a  mere  fable,  originat- 
ing from  an  accidental  coincidence  of  name. 
Strabo  makes  no  mention  of  this  place.  His 
fancied  Ulyssea  lay  in  a  different  quarter,  in 
Baetica,  on  the  mountains  east  of  Malaca.] 
Mela,  3,  c.  l.—  Solinus,  23. 

Olitingi,  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Mela,  3, 
c.  1. 

OLLitrs,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps  and 
falling  into  the  Po,  now  called  the  Oglio. 
Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Olympia,  {orum,)  celebrated  games  which 
received  their  name  cither  from  Olympia 
where  they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter 
Olympius  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
They  were,  according  to  some,  instituted  by 
Jupiter  after  his  victory  over  the  Titans,  and 
first  observed  by  the  Idici  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453. 
Some  attribute  the  institution  to  Pelops,  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  QCnomaus  and 
married  HippodaTfiia;  but  the  more  probable, 
and  indeed  the  more  received  opinion  is,  that 
they  Were  first  established  by  Hercules  in  ho- 
nour of  Jupiter  OlympiuSj  after  a  victory  ob- 
tained over  Augeas.  B.C.  1222.  Strabo  ob- 
Je«ts  to  this  opinion,  by  observing,  that  if  they 
Jiad  beea  established  in  the  age  of  Homer  the 
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poet  would  have  undoubtedly  spoken  of  them, 
as  he  is  in  every  particular  careful  to  mention 
the  amusements  and  diversions  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  But  they  were  neglected  after  their 
first  institution  by  Hercules,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  them  according  to  many  writers, 
til!lphitus,in  the  age  of  the  lawgiver  of  Spar- 
ta, renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  celebra- 
tion with  greater  solemnity.  This  reinstitu- 
tion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884,  forms  a  cele- 
brated epoch  in  Grecian  history,  and  is  the 
beginningof  the  Olympiads,  (vid.  Olympias.) 
They,  however,  were  neglected  for  sometime 
after  the  age  of  Iphitus,  till  Coroebus,  who  ob- 
tained a  victory  B.  C.  776,  reiustituted  them 
to  be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.  The 
care  and  superintendance  of  the  games  were 
intrusted  to  the  people  of  Elis,  till  they  were 
excluded  by  the  Pisaans  B.  C.  364,  after  the 
destruction  of  Pisa.  These  obtained  great 
privileges  from  this  appointment  ;  they  were 
in  danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  but  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions 
without  molestation,  as  the  games  were  cele- 
brated within  their  territories.  Only  one 
person  snperintended  till  the  50th  Olym- 
piad, when  two  were  appointed.  In  the  I03d 
Olympiad,  the  number  was  increased  to 
twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Elis.  But  in  the  following  Olympiad,  they 
were  reduced  to  eight,  and  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten,  which  number  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  The  presidents  were 
obliged  solemnly  to  swear  that  they  would 
act  'impartially,  and  not  take  any  bribes,  or 
discover  why  they  rejected  some  of  the  com- 
batants. They  generally  sat  naked,  and  held 
before  them  the  crown  which  was  prepared 
for  the  conqueror.  There  were  also  certain 
officers  to  keep  good  order  and  regularity, 
called  etxvTai,  much  the  same  as  the  Roman 
lictors,  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  cthvrap. 
;^))f.  No  women  were  permitted  to  appear 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Olympian  games, 
and  whoever  dared  to  trespass  this  law  was 
immediately  thrown  down  from  a  rock.  This, 
however,  was  sometimes  neglected  ;  for  we  find 
not  only  women  present  at  the  celebration, 
but  also  some  among  the  combatants,  and 
some  rewarded  with  the  crown.  The  pre- 
parations for  these  festivals  were  great.  No 
person  v.'as  permitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  be 
hadnolregularly  exercised  himself  ten  months 
before  the  celebration  at  the  public  gymna- 
sium of  Elis.  No  unfair  dealings  were  allow- 
ed, and  whoever  attempted  to  bribe  his  ad- 
versary was  subjected  to  a  severe  fine.  No 
criminals,  nor  such  as  were  connected  with 
impious  and  guilty  persons,  were  suffered  to 
present  themselves  as  combatants  :  and  even 
the  father  and  relations  were  obliged  to  swear 
that  they  would  have  recourse  to  no  artifice 
which  might  decide  the  victory  in  favour  of 
their  friends.  The  wrestlers  were  appointed 
by  lot.  Some  little  balls,  superscribed  with  a 
letter,  were  thrown  into  a  silver  urn,  and 
such  as  drew  the  same  letter  were  obliged  to 
contend  one  with  the  other.  He  who  had  an 
odd  letter  reinainrd  the  last,  and  he  often  had 
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the  advantage,  as  he  was  to  encounter  the  last 
who  had  obtained  the  superiority  over  his  ad- 
versary. He  was  called  e^eJgof.  In  these  games 
were  exhibited  running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
boxing,  and  the  throwing  of  the  quoit,  which 
was  called  altogether  wsiiTaflxov,  or  quinquer- 
tium.  Besides  these,  there  were  horse  and 
chariot  races,  and  also  contentions  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  only  re- 
ward that  the  conqueror  obtained  was  a 
crown  of  olive  ;  which,  as  some  suppose,  was 
in  memory  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which 
were  accomplished  for  the  universal  good  ol 
mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claimed  no 
other  reward  but  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  the  friend  of  humanity.  So  small  and 
trifling  a  reward  stimulated  courage  and  vir- 
tue, and  was  more  the  source  of  great  honours 
than  the  most  unbounded  treasures.  The 
statues  of  the  conqueror?,  called  Olympioni 
cae,  were  erected  at  Olympia,  in  the  sacred 
wood  of  Jupiter.  Their  returti  home  was  that 
of  a  warlike  conqueror  ;  they  were  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  four  horses,  and  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  acclamations.  Their 
entrance  into  tl\pir native  city  was  not  through 
the  gates,  but,  to  make  it  more  grand  and 
more  solemn,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls. 
Painters  and  poets  were  employed  in  cele- 
brating their  names ;  and  indeed  the  victories 
severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are  the  subjects 
of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pindar.  The 
combatants  were  naked ;  a  scarf  was  original- 
ly tied  round  their  waist,  but  when  it  had  en 
tangled  one  of  the  adversaries,  and  been  the 
CD  use  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was  laid  aside, 
and  no  regard  was  paid  to  decency.  The 
Olympic  games  were  observed  every  fifth 
year,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness,  after 
a  revolution  of  four  years,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for 
five  successive  days.  As  they  were  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  they  drew  so  many  people  together,  not 
only  inhabita  its  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  countries.  Find.  Olymp 
1  and   2.—Strab.  8.— Pans.  5,  c.  67,  &:c.— 

Diod.  1,  ho.— Pint,  in  Thes.  Lye.  &c. ^H- 

an.  V.  H.  10,  v.  l.—Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  46 — Lu- 
cian.  de  Gym.  Tzelz.  in  Lycophr. — Aristotle. 
Slat.  Theb.  6.— C.  Nep.  in  PrcEf.—Firg. 
G.  3,  v.  49.— —A  town  of  Elisin  Peloponne- 
sus, where  Jupiter  had  a  temple  with  a  cele- 
brated statue  50  cubits  high,  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Slrab.  B.—Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

Or.YMPiAS,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pic games.  Ivid.  note  prefixed  to  the  Chrono- 
logical table.]  The  Olympic  games  were  ce- 
lel>rated  after  the  expiration  of  four  complete 
years,  whence  some  have  said  that  they  wei  p 
observed  every  fifth  year.  This  period  of 
time  was  called  Olympiad,  and  became  a  cele- 
brated era  among  the  Greeks,  who  computed 
their  time  by  it.  The  custom  of  reckoning 
time  by  the  celebratioa  of  the  Olympic  games 


was  not  introduced  at  the  first  institution  of 
these  festivals,  but  to  speak  accurately,  only 
the  year  in  which  Cornebus  obtained  the  prize. 
This  Olympiad,  which  has  always  been  reck- 
oned the  first,  fell,  according  to  the  accurate 
and  learned  computations  of  some  of  the  mo- 
derns, exactly  776  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  year  of  the  J  uliaa  period  3938,  and 
'23  years  before  the  building  of  Rome.  The 
games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon  next  after  the  summer  solstice  ;  there- 
fore the  Olympiads  were  of  unequal  lengths, 
because  the  time  of  the  full  moon  difiers  11 
days  every  year,  and  for  that  reason  they 
sometimes  began  the  next  day  after  the  sol- 
stice, and  at  other  times  four  weeks  after. 
The  computations  by  Olympiads  ceased,  as 
some  suppose,  after  the  364th,  in  the  year 
440  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  universally 
adopted, not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  though  still 
the  Pythian  games  served  as  an  epoch  to  the 
people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  Boeotians,  the 
Nemcean  games  to  the  Argives  and  Arca- 
dians, and  the  Isthmian  to  the  Corinthians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian 
isthmus.  To  the  Olympiads  history  is  much 
indebted.  They  have  served  to  fix  the  time 
of  many  momentous  events,  and  indeed,  be- 
fore this  method  of  computing  time  was  ob- 
served, every  page  of  history  is  mostly  fabu- 
lous, and  filled  with  obscurity  and  contradic- 
tion, and  no  true  chronological  account  can 
be  properly  established  and  maintained  with 
certainty.  The  mode  of  computation  which 
was  used  after  the  suppression  of  the  Olym- 
piads and  of  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome,  was 
more  useful  as  it  was  more  universal  ;  but 
while  the  era  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
prevailed  in  the  east,  the  western  nations  in 
the  6th  century  began  to  adopt  with  more 
propriety  the  Christian  epoch,  which  was 
propagated  in  the   8th  century,   and  at  last, 

in  the  1 0th,  became  legal  and  popular. A 

celebrated  woman  who  was  daughter  of  a 
king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander 
the  Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and  more  pro- 
bably her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to  repu- 
diate her,  and  to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
of  king  Attains.  Olympias  was  sensible  of 
this  injury,  and  Alexander  showed  his  disap- 
probation of  his  father's  measures  by  retiring 
from  the  court  of  his  mother.  The  murder 
of  Philip,  which  soon  ,'ollowed  this  disgrace, 
and  which  some  have  attributed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Olympias,  was  productive  of  the 
reatest  extravagancies.  The  queen  paid  the 
highest  honour  to  her  husband's  murderer. 
She  gathered  his  mangled  limbs,  placed  a 
crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  laid  his  ashes 
near  those  of  Philip.  The  administration  of 
Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
'vas,  in  some  instances,  offensive  to  Olympias  ; 
'ut  when  the  ambition  of  her  son  was  con- 
cerned, -he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  public- 
ly that  Alexander  was  not  the  son  of  Philip, 
but  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  an  enormous 
serpent  which  had  supernaturally  introduc-' 
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ed  itself  into  her  bed.  When  Alexander 
was  dead,OIynipias  seized  the  government  of 
Macedonia,  and,  to  establish  her  usurpation, 
she  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridaeus,  with  his 
wife  Eurychce,  as  also  Nicanor,  the  brother  of 
Cassander,  with  one  hundred  leading  inen  of 
iVIacedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  interest. 
Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpun 
ished ;  Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pydna, 
where  she  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  fa- 
mily, and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  afte; 
an  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  orderecJ 
her  to  be  accused,  and  to  be  put  todeath.  A 
body  of  200  soldiers  were  directed  to  put  the 
bloody  commands  into  execution,  but  the  splen- 
dour and  majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  their 
courage,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred  by 
those  whom  she  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their 
children,  about  316  years  before  the  Christian 
era.     Justin.  7,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  7. — Plul-  in  ..'ilex- 

— Curt. — Palis. A  fountain   of  Arcadia, 

which  flowed  for  one  year  and  the  next  was 
dry.     Pans.  8,  c.  29. 

Olttmpiodorus,  [an  Alexandrian  philo 
sopher  who  flourished  about  the  year  430 
B.  C.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  was  the  mas- 
ter of  Proclus  who  attended  upon  his  school 
before  he  was  20  years  of  age.  This  philo- 
sopher is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Plato- 
nist  of  the  same  name  who  wrote  a  commen- 
tary upon  Plato.  He  is  also  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  a  Peripatetic,  of  a  still  later  age,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Meteorology  of 
Aristotle.  The  works  of  this  last  were  edit- 
ed by  Aldus,  1550,  in  fol.] 

Olympius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olym- 
pia,  where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  statue  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of 
Phidias.  Paus.  7,c.  2. A  native  of  Car- 
thage, called  also  Nemesianus,  vid.  Neme- 
sianus. 

Olympus,  [a  famous  musician,  a  native  of 
Mysia,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Marsyas.  Plato,  Aristo- 
phanes,and  Aristotle  cite  his  verses.] [An- 
other, a  native  of  Phrygia,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Midas.  Aristoxenus  relates  that  he 
composed,  in  the  Lydian  mode,  the  air  for 
the  flute  which  expressed  the  funeral  sorrows 
for  the  death  of  Python.  To  him  likewise 
are  ascribed  the  Cerulean,  Mmervan,  and 
.Spondean  modes.  Plutarch  says  that  he  was 
the  first  who  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
the  knowledge  of  stringed  instruments ;  and 
that  he  instituted  the  custom  of  celebrating 
with  the  flute,  hymns  to  the  polycephalic 
Dome  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Plato  says  that 
his  music  inflamed  his  auditors  ;  Aristotle, 
that  it  exalted  the  soul  ;  and  Plutarch,  that 
it  surpassed   in   simplicity  all  other  music] 

A  famous  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Thes- 

saly,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Peneas.  The 
ancients  supposed  that  it  touched  the  hea- 
vens with  its  top;  and  from  that  circum- 
stance they  have  placed  the  residence  of  the 
gods  there,  and  have  made  it  the  court  of  Ju- 
piter. It  is  abDUt  one  mile  and  a  half  in  per- 
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pendicular  height,  and  is  covered  with  plea- 
sant woods,  caves,  and  grottos.  On  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  poets,  there  was  neither  wind  nor  rain, 
nor  clouds,  but  an  eternal  spring.  [Sonnini 
has  particularly  described  his  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain.  Near  the  top  he 
encountered  large  quantities  of  snow,  and  at 
last  came  to  a  part  where  the  mountain  be- 
came bare  of  all  vegetation,  and  presented 
only  a  cap  of  snow  and  ice,  on  which  it  was 
impossible  to  be  sustained  or  to  walk.  At 
ihis  time  it  was  the  middle  of  July  ;  the  heat 
was  extreme  towards  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain as  well  as  in  the  plain,  while  the  masses 
')f  snow  near  its  summit  gave  no  signs  of 
melting.  The  view  from  the  highest  acces- 
sible part  of  Olympus  is  described  as  being 
very  extensive  and  grand.  The  mountain 
seemed  to  touch  Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  the 
vale  of  Tempe  appeared  only  a  narrow  gorge, 
while  the  Peneus  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
There  are  hardly  any  quadrupeds  to  be  seen 
beyond  the  half  height  of  Olympus,  and 
scarcely  do  even  birds  pass  this  limit.]  Ho- 
mer. II.  1,  Sic.—  Firg.  Mn.  2,  6,  Szc—Ovid. 
Met.—Lucan.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  S.—Slrab.  S. 
A  mountain  of  Mysia,  called  the  Mysian 

Olympus Another,  in  Elis. Another, 

inArcadia. [Another  in  Galatia.] And 

another,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  now  Santa 
Croce.     Some  suppose  the  Olympus  of  Mysia 

and  of  Cilicia  to   be  the  same. A  town 

[and  mountain]  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 

OLYNTHus,a  celebrated  town  and  republic 
of  Macedonia, [in  the  district  Chalcidice,  north 
of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Sinus  Toronacus  or  Gulf  of  Cassandria. 
It  become  famous  for  its  flourishing  situation, 
and  for  its  being  the  scene  of  so  many  con- 
tests between  the  Athenians  and  king  Philip, 
who  destroyed  it,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for 
slaves.  The  cause  of  its  inhabitants  was 
pleaded  in  the  Olynthiac  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes.] Cic.  in  Vtrr. — Plut.  de  Jr.  coh.  Sic. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  2.—Herodot.  1,  c.  12T.— Curt. 
8,  c.  9. 

OLYRAS,a  river  near  ThermopylK,  which, 
as  the  mythologists  report,  attempted  to  ex- 
tinguish the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules 
was  consumed.     Strab.  9. 

Ombos,  [a  city  of  Egypt  a  little  north  of 
Syene.  Its  position  is  now  found  in  the  name 
ol  Koum-Ombo,  or  "  the  hill  of  Ombo."  Be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  Ten- 
tyra  constant  hostilities  prevailed,  the  former 
adoring,  the  latter  killing,  the  crocodile.  A 
horrible  instance  of  religious  fury,  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  discord, 
is  the  sul>ject  of  the  15th  satire  of  Juvenal.] 
Jui\  15,  v.  35. 

Omole  or  HoMOLE,  a  mountain  of  Thes- 

saly.      P'irg.  »/5B?i.  7,  v.  675. There  were 

some  festivals  called  Homoleia,  which  were 
celebrated  in  Bosotia  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
surnamed  Homoleius. 

Omophagia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus. The  word  signifies  the  eating  of  rav 
flesh,      rid.  Dionysia. 
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Omphale,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Jardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
death  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
phale had  been  informed  of  the  great  exploits 
of  Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so  illustrious 
a  hero.  Her  wish  was  soon  gratified.  After 
the  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell  sick, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  that  he 
might  recover  his  health  aud  the  right  use  of 
his  senses.  Mercury  was  commissioned  to 
sell  him,  and  Omphale  bought  him,  and  re- 
stored him  to  libe'ty.  The  hero  became  ena- 
moured of  his  mistress,  and  the  queen  fa 
voured  his  passion,  and  had  a  son  by  him, 
whom  some  call  Agelaus,  and  other=,  Lamou. 
From  this  son  were  descended  Gyges  aud 
Croesus ;  but  this  opinion  is  different  from 
the  account  which  make  these  Lydian  mo- 
narchs  spring  from  Alcaeus,  a  son  of  Hercules, 
by  Malis,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Om- 
phale. Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets 
as  so  desperately  enamoured  of  the  queen, 
that,  to  conciliate  her  esteem,  he  spins  by  her 
side  among  her  women,  while  she  covers  her- 
self with  the  lion's  skin,  and  arms  herself 
with  the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes 
him  with  her  sandals  for  the  uncouth  manner 
with  which  he  holds  the  distaff,  kc.  Their 
fondness  was  mutual-  As  they  once  travel- 
led together,  they  came  to  a  grotto  on  Mount 
Tmolus,  where  the  queen  dressed  hersell  in 
the  habit  of  her  lover,  aud  obliged  him  to  ap- 
pear in  a  female  garment.  After  they  had 
supped,  they  both  retired  to  rest  m  different 
rooms,  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  morrow  to  Bac- 
chus required.  In  the  night,  Faunus,  or  ra- 
ther Pan,  who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale, 
introduced  himself  into  the  cave.  He  went 
to  the  bed  of  the  queen,  but  the  lion's  skin 
fjersuaded  him  that  it  was  the  dress  of  Her- 
cules, and  therefore  he  repaired  to  the  bed  of 
Hercules,  in  hopes  to  find  there  the  object  of 
his  affection.  The  female  dress  of  Hercules 
deceived  him,  and  he  laid  himself  down  by 
his  side.  The  hero  was  awaked,  and  kick- 
ed the  intruder  into  the  middle  of  the  cave. 
The  noise  awoke  Omphale,  and  J'aunus  was 
discovered  lying  on  the  ground,  greatly  dis- 
appointed and    ashamed.     Ovid.    Fasl.  2,    v. 

305,  Sic.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  7 Diod.4. 

—Propert.3,  el.  11,  v.  17. 

Omphalos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton, 
It  received  its  name  from  the  umbilical  chord 
(ofiPAKoi)  of  Jupiter  which  fell  there  soon  af- 
ter his  birth.     Diod. 

Onarus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  married  Ariadne  after  she 
had  been  abandoned  by  Theseus.  Plul.  in 
T/ies. 

Onasimus,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

OnchemItes,  a  wind  which  blows  from 
Onchesmus,  a  harbour  of  Epirus,  towards 
Italy.  The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  Anche- 
sites  and  Anchemites.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  7,  ep.  2, 
— Plolemmus. 

ONCHESTus,a  town  of  Boeotia,  founded  by 
Onchestus,a  son  of  Neptune [A  river  of 


Thessaly  flowing  into  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus,  and  passing,  in  a  part 
of  its  course,  through  the  lake  Boebeis.]  Paus. 
9.C.26. 

Onesicritus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  ^gi- 
ua,  who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Indian  Gymnosophists. 
He  wrote  an  history  of  the  king's  life,  which 
has  been  censured  for  'he  romantic,  exagge- 
rati^d,  and  improl.able  narrative  it  gives.  It 
i^  asserted,  that  Alexander  upon  reading  it, 
aid,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  come  to  life 
again  for  some  time  to  see  what  reception  the 
historian's  work  met  with.  Plut.  in  Alex. — 
Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

Onesimus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman  treat- 
ed with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the 
emperor  Probus  and  of  Carus,  with  great 
precision  and  elegance. 

[Onion,  a  city  of  Egypt,  south-west  of 
Heroopolis.  It  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  who 
had  a  temple  here,  which  continued  from  the 
time  of  Onias,  who  built  it,  to  that  of  Vespa- 
sian. Ouias  'vas  nephew  to  Menelaus,  and 
the  rightful  successor  to  the  priesthood  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  being  rejected  by  Anliochus  Eu- 
pator>  who  made  Aicimus  high  priest,  he  fled 
to  Egypt  and  persuaded  Ptolemy  Philometer 
to  let  him  build  this  temple  there,  about  173 
B.C.  which  subsisted  243  years.] 

Onomacritus,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens, 
ft  is  generally  believed  that  the  Greek  poem 
on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  was  written  by  Onomacritus.  The 
elegant  poems  of  Musaeus  are  also,  by  some, 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen. 
[Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  in- 
terpolations of  Onomacritus  in  the  article 
Musaeus.  The  oracles  of  this  latter  poet  were 
collected  by  Onomacritus,  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  Hipparchus  ;  but  the  poet  Lasus 
of  Hermione  having  discovered  the  fraud 
committed  by  him  in  intermingling  his  own 
productions  among  the  ancient  predictions, 
Onomacritus  was  thereupon  driven  into  ex- 
ile as  an  impostor  by  Hipparchus.  It  ap- 
pears that  from  this  time  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  what  was  genuine  in 
the  poetry  of  Musaeus  from  what  was    mere 

interpolation.]     Herodot.  7,  c.    G. A  Lo- 

crian,  who  wrote  concerning  laws,  &:c.  Aris-. 
tot.  2.  Polit. 

Onomarchus,  a  Phocian,  son  of  Euthy- 
crates,  and  brother  of  Philomelus,  whom  he 
succeeded,  as  general  of  his  countrymen,  in 
the  sacred  war.  After  exploits  of  valour  aud 
perseverance,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Thassaly  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  ordered 
his  body  to  be  ignominiously  hung  up  for 
the  sacrilege  offered  to  the  temple  o!  Delphi. 
He  died  333  B.  C.  Arislot.  Pol.  5,  c.  4.— 
Diod.  16. 

Onophas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Cte- 
sias. 

Onosander,  [a   Greek  author  and  Plato- 
nic philosopher.     Concerning  the  period  in 
which  he  flourished,  nothing  more  can  be  as- 
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certained  thau  that  he  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  of  much  celebrity,  eutitled  STgaTwj/tKoc 
;^o5.of,beinga  treatiseon  the  duties  of  a  general. 
This  produotioa  is  the  source,  whence  all  the 
works  on  this  subject,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
that  were  subsequently  published,  derived 
their  orig^in.  It  is  still  held  in  estimation  by 
military  men.  The  best  editions  are,  that 
of  Schwebel,  Norimb.  1752.  fol.  and  that  of 
Coray,  Paris,  1322,  Svo.  Appended  to  the 
latter  are  the  first  elegy  of  Tyrtaeiis  and  a 
translation  of  Onosander,  both  in  French. 
Coray  writes  the  name  Onesander.  The  pro- 
fits of  his  edition  were  given  to  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers  of  Chios.] 

Opalia,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  Ops,  on  the  14th  of  the  ca- 
lends of  January. 

Ophiades,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, so  called  from  the  great  number  of  ser- 
pents found  there.  It  belonged  to  the  Egyp- 
tian kings,  and  was  considered  valuable  for 
the  topaz  it  produced.     Diod.  3. 

Ophias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Combe,  as 
daughter  of  Ophius,  an  unknown  person. 
Ooid.  Met.  7,  v.  382. 

Ophioweus,  was  an  ancient  soothsayer  in 
the  age  of  Aristodemus.    He  was  born  blind. 
Ophis,  a  small   river  of   Arcadia  which 
falls  in  the  Alpheus. 

Ophiusa,  the   ancient  name   of    Rhodes. 

A  small  island    near   Crete. A  town 

of  Sarraatia. An  island  near  the  Baleares, 

£0  called  from  the  number  of  serpents  which 
it  produced  (c^tc,  serpens).  It  is  now  called 
Formenlera. 

Opici,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Campa 
nia,  from  whose  mean  occupations  the  word 
Opiciis  has  been  used  to  express  disgrace 
[According  to  Festus,  Opicus  and  Oscus  were 
precisely  equivalent,  and  belonged  as  appel 
lations  to  one  and  the  same  people,  vid.  Os- 
ci.  I     Juv.  3,  V.  207, 

Opilius,  a  grammarian  who  flourished 
about  94  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  a 
work  called  Libri  Musarum. 

[OpIma  Spolia,  spoils  taken  by  a  llomau 
general  from  a  general  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  slain.  They  were  dedicated  and  sus- 
pended in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  The  first  by  Romu- 
lus, who  slew  Acron,  king  of  the  Cseninenses  ; 
t!ie  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew 
I^ar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes,  A.  U. 
C.  318  ;  and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  xVlar- 
f  cllus,  who  slew  Viridomarus,  a  king  of  the 
Gauls,  A.  U.  C.  530.] 

L.  Opimjus,  a  Roman  who  made  himself 
consul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  the  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  mosi 
inveterate  enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  behaved,  duriog  his  consulship, 
like  adictator.  [Caius  Gracchus  perished  by 
means  of  the  consul  Opimius,  who  slaughter- 
ed  a  great  number  of  the  plebeians  on  that 
occasion.]  He  was  accused  of  bribery,  and 
banished.  He  died  of  want  at  Dvrrachium. 
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[During  the  consulship  of  Opimius  the  heat 
of  the  summer  was  so  great  as  to  produce  an 
extraordinary  fertility  and  excellence  in  all 
•he  fruits  of  the  earth  throughout  Italy. 
Hence  the  Opimian  wine  becaniC  famous  to 
a  late  period,  vid.  Falernus.]  Cic  pro  Sext. 
Plan.  &  in  Pis. — Plul. 

Opis,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  afterwards 
cailed  Antiochia.     Xenoph.  Anah.  2. 

OpiTERGlKi,  a  people  near  Aquileia,  on 
the  Adriatic.  Their  chief  city  is  called  Opi- 
le/\n;um^  now  Oderso.     Lucan.  4,  v.  416. 

Oppia  lex,  by  C.  Oppius  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should 
wear  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  have  party- 
coloured  garments,  be  carried  in  any  city 
or  town,  or  to  any  place  within  a  mile's  dis- 
(ance,  unless  it  was  to  celebrate  some  sacred 
festivals  or  solemnities.  This  famous  law, 
which  was  made  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy, 
and  while  Rome  was  in  distressed  circum- 
stances, created  discontent,  and,  18  years 
after,  the  Roman  ladies  petitioned  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  that  it  might  be  repealed. 
Cato  opposed  it  strongly,  and  made  many  sa- 
tirical reflections  upon  the  women  for  their 
appearing  in  public  to  solicit  votes.  The  tri- 
bune Valerius,  who  had  presented  their  pe- 
tition to  the  assembly,  answered  the  objec- 
tions of  Cato,  and  his  eloquence  had  such 
an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
the  law  was  instantly  abrogated  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  comiiia,  Cato 
alone  excepted,  Liv.  33  and  34. — Cic.  de 
Oral.  3. 

Oppianus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Anazarbus 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  second  century.  His  father's 
name  was  Agesilaus,  and  his  mother's  Zeno- 
dota.  He  wrote  some  poems  celebrated  for 
their  elegance  and  sublimity.  Two  of  his 
poems  are  now  pxtant,  five  books  on  fishing, 
halteiiticon,  and  four  on  hunting,  called  cyne- 
eiicon.  \vLd.  the  end  of  this  article.]  The 
emp'-ror  Caracalla  was  so  jjleased  with  his 
oetry  that  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  for 
every  verse  of  his  cyncgeticon ;  from  which 

cumstance  the  poem  received  the  name  of 
Uie  golden  verses  of  Oppian.  The  poet  died 
of  the  plague  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 
His  countrymen  raised  statues  to  his  honour, 
and  engraved  ou  his  tomb,  that  the  gods  had 
hastened  to  call  back  Oppian  to  the  flow- 
er of  youth,  only  because  he  had  already  ex- 
celled all  maukind,  [The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo.  Argent. 
1813.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  two 
poets  of  this  name  ;  one  of  Corycus  or  Ana- 
zarbus in  Cilicia,  and  the  other  of  Apamea 
in  Syria  ;  and  that  the  first'flourished towards 
(he  end  of  the  second  century, the  other  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third.  The  Cilician 
will  be  the  author  of  the  poem  on  fishing, 
tiie  Syrian  of  that  on  hunting.  Athenaus 
makes  mention  of  Oppian  as  a  writer  who 
lived  a  short  time  before  him  ;  he  calls  him  a 
Cilician.  A  passage  of  the  poem  on  fishing 
indicates  the  same  origin.  As  to  the  author 
of  the  poem  on  hunting,  he  tell  us  in  two 
places,  that  his  natal  city  was  situate  in  By- 
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ria,  00  the  river  Orontes.  The  former  o( 
these  poems  is  much  superior  to  the  other, 
both  in  the  instructive  nature  of  its  details, 
and  in  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  style. 
Schneider  supposes  that  the  two  Oppians 
were  either  father  and  sou,  or  uncle  and  ne- 
phew, making  them  contemporaries.] 

C.  Oppiirs,  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  cele- 
brated for  his  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  ot 
Pompey  (he  Great.  In  the  latter,  he  paid  uC 
much  regard  to  historical  facts,  and  took 
every  opportunity  to  defame  Pompey,  aud 
extol  the  character  of  his  patron  Caesar.  lu 
the  age  of  Suetonius,  he  was  deemed  thf 
true  author  of  the  Alexandrian,  African,  f<nJ 
Spanish  wars,  which  some  attribute  to  Caj- 
sar,  and  others  to  A  Hirtius.  Tar.il.  Ann. 
12— Suel.  in  Cces.  53. 

Ops,  (opiSf)  the  dau^ihter  of  CceIus  and 
Terra,  the  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greek  , 
who  married  Saturn,  and  became  mother  of 
Jupiter.  She  was  known  among  the  ancients 
i)y  the  different  names  of  Cybeh,  Bona  Dea. 
Magna  Mater,  Thy  a,  Tellus,  Proserpina,  and 
even  of  Juno  and  Minerva  ;  and  the  worship 
which  was  paid  to  these  apparently  several 
deities  was  offered  merely  to  one  and  the 
same  person,  mother  of  the  gods.  The  word 
Ops  seems  to  be  derived  from  Opus ;  because 
the  goddess,  who  is  the  same  as  the  earth, 
gives  nothing  without  labour.  Tatius  built 
her  a  temple  at  Rome.  She  was  generally 
represented  as  a  matron,  with  her  right  hand 
opened,  as  if  offering  assistance  to  the  help 
less,  and  holding  a  loaf  in  her  left  hand.  He 
festivals  were  called  Opalia,  &.c.  J'^arro  d 
L.  L.  4.—Dionys.  Hal.  2,  hc—Tibull.  el.  4, 
V.  m.—Plin.  19,  c.  6. 

Optatus,  one  of  the  fathers  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Du  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

Optimus  maximus,  epithets  given  to  Jupi- 
ter to  denote  his  greatness,  omnipotence,  and 
supreme  goodness.  [They  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  the  capitals  O.  M.]  Cic.  de  N.  D. 
2,  c.  25. 

Opus,  (opunds,)  [the  capital  of  the  Locr 
Opuntii.     It  was   situate  near  the   shores  of 
the  Opuntius  Sinus,  opposite  (o  the  island  of 
Eubuea.]     Slrab.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Liv.  28, 
c.  7. 

ORACtJLCM,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  were  those 
answers  were  given.  Nothing  is  more  famous 
than  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  &c.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
will  of  the  gods  themselves,  "and  they  were 
consulted,  not  only  upon  every  important  mat- 
ter, but  even  in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  To 
make  peace  or  war,  to  introduce  a  change  ot 
government,  to  plant  a  colony,  to  enact  law.-, 
to  raise  an  edifice,  to  marry,  were  sufficient 
reasons  to  consult  the  will  of  the  gods.  Man- 
kind, in  consulting  them,  showed  that  they 
wished  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  thedivinity,  and,  when  they  had  been 
favoured  with  an  answer,  they  acted  with 
more  spirit  and  with  more  vigour,  consciou 
that  the  undertaking  had  met  with  the  sanction 
and  approbation  of  heaven.    In  this,  therefore, 


it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  so  many 
places  were  sacred  to  oracular  purposes.  The 
small  province  of  Bceotia  could  once  boast  of 
her  25  oracles,  and  Peloponnesus  of  the  same 
number.     Not  only  the  chiet  of  the  gods  gave 
oracles,  but,  in  process  of  time,  heroes  were 
admitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges ;  and  the 
oracles  of  a  Trophonius  and  an  Antinous  were 
oon  able  to  rival  the   lam?  of  Apollo  and  of 
Jupiter.     The  most  celebrated  oracles  of  an- 
tiquity were  those  of  Dodona,  Delphi,  Jupiter 
Ammon,  Sic-       [vid.   Dodona,   Delphi,   Am- 
moD.]    The  temple  ot  Delphi  seemed  to  claim 
a  superiority  over  the  other  temples  ;  its  fame 
was  once  more  extended,  and  its  riches  were 
so  great,   that  not  only  private  persons,  but 
even  kings  and  numerous  armies,  made  it  an 
object  of  plunder  and  of  rapine.     The  manner 
of  delivering  oracles  was  different.     A  priest- 
ess at  Delphi,  [^vid.  Pythia  J  was  permitted  to 
pionounce  the  oracles  of  the  god,  and  her  de- 
livery of  the  answers  was  always  attended  with 
acts  of  apparent  madness  and  desperate  fury. 
Not  only  women,  but  even  doves,  were  the 
ministers  of  the  temple  of  Dodona,  and  the 
suppliant  votary  was  often  startled  to  hear  his 
questions  readily  answered  by    the   decayed 
trunk,  or  the  spreading  branches  of  a  neigh- 
bouring oak.     Ammon  conveyed  his  answers 
in  a  plain  and  open  manner;   but  Amphiarus 
required  many  ablutions  and  preparatory  ce- 
I  emonies,  and  he  generally  communicated  his 
oracles  to  hi^  suppliantsin  dreams  and  visions. 
Sometimes    the  fir?t  words  that  were  heard, 
after  issuing  from  the  temple,  were   deemed 
the  answers  of  the  oracles,  and  sometimes  the 
nodding  or  shaking  of  the  head  of  the  statue, 
the  motion  of  fishes  in  a  neighbouring  lake, 
or  their  reluctance  in  accepting  the  food  which 
was  offered  to  them,  were  as  strong  and  valid 
as  the  most  express  and  the  minutest  explana- 
tions. The  answers  were  also  sometimes  given 
in  verse,  or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  mean- 
ing was  always  obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of 
disaster  to  such  as  consulted  them,     Croesus, 
when  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was 
told  that  if  he  crossed   the  Halys  he  should 
destroy  a  great  empire  ;  he  supposed  that  that 
empire  was  the  empire  of  his  enemy,  but  un- 
fortunately it  was  his  own.  The  words  of  Cre- 
i!o  te,  JEcida,  Romanos  vincere  posie,  which 
Pyrrhus  received  when  he  wished  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  by  a  favoura- 
ble interpretation  for  himself,  proved  his  ruin. 
Nero  was  ordered    by   the  oracle  of  Delphi 
to  beware  of  73  years ;  but  the  pleasing  idea 
that  he  should  live  to  that  age  rendered  him 
careless,  and  he  was   soon    convinced   of  his 
mistake,  whenGalba,  in  his  73d  year,  had  the 
presumption  to  dethrone  him.     It  is  a  ques- 
tion among  the  learned,  whether  the  oracles 
were  g  ven  by  the  inspiration  of  evil  spirits, 
or  whether  they  proceeded  from  the   iinpos- 
ttire  of  the  priests,     [vid.  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle.] Imposture,  however,  and  forgery,  can- 
not long  flourish,  and  falsehood    becomes  its 
own  destroyer  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  how  much  confidence  an  enlightened 
age.  therefore,  much  more  the  credulous  and 
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the  superstitious,  places  upon  dreams  aad  ro- 
mantic stories.  Some  have  strongly  believed 
that  all  the  oracles  of  the  earth  ceased  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  but  the  supposition  is  false. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  their  decline, 
but  they  remained  in  repute,  and  were  consult 
ed,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  frequently,  till  the 
fourth  century,  when  Christianity  began  to 
triumph  over  paganism,  [vid.  the  end  of  this 
article.]  The  oracles  often  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  bribed.  Alexander  did  it,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  Lysander  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. Herodotus,  who  first  mentioned  the 
corruption  which  often  prevailed  in  the  oracu- 
lar temples  of  Greece  and  Egypt  has  been 
severely  treated  for  his  remarks  by  the  histo- 
rian Plutarch.  Demosthenes  is  also  a  witness 
of  the  corruption,  and  he  observed,  that  the 
oracles  of  Greece  were  servilely  subservient  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace 
donia,  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it  by  the 
word  piKiTrm^iv.  If  some  of  the  Greeks,  and 
other  European  and  Asiatic  countries,  paid  so 
much  attention  to  oracles,  and  were  so  fully 
persuaded  of  their  veracity,  and  even  divinity, 
many  of  their  leading  men  anJ  of  their  philo- 
sophers were  apprised  of  the  deceit,  and  paid 
no  regard  to  the  command  cf  priests  whom 
money  could  corrupt, and  interposition  silence, 
The  Egyptians  showed  themselves  the  most 
superstitious  of  mankind,  by  their  blind  ac- 
quiescence to  the  imposition  of  the  priests,  who 
persuaded  them  that  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  their  life  depended  upon  the  mere  motions 
of  an  ox,  or  the  tameness  of  a  crocodile. 
[Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  discourses  concerning 
the  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  it  is  impious  to  disbelieve  the 
heathen  oracles,  and  to  deny  them  to  have 
been  given  out  by  the  devil.;  to  which  asser- 
tion Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  "  Examination," 
&c.  replies,  that  he  is  guilty  of  this  impiety, 
and  that  he  thinks  himself  warranted  to  pro- 
nounce, from  the  authority  of  the  best  and 
wisest  heathens,  md  the  evidence  of  these 
oracles,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  that  they  were  all  a  mere  impos- 
ture, wholly  invented  and  supported  by  hu- 
man craft,  without  any  supernatural  aid  or 
interposition  whatever.  HeadJ--,  that  Eu 
sebius  declares  that  there  were  600  writers 
among  the  heathens  themselves  who  had 
publicly  written  against  the  reality  of  them. 
Although  the  primitive  fathers  constantly  af 
firmed  them  to  be  the  real  effects  of  a  super- 
natural power,  and  given  out  by  the  devil, 
yet  M.  de  Fontenelle  inaintams,  that  while 
they  preferred  this  way  of  combating  the  au- 
thority of  the  oracles,  as  most  commodious  to 
themselves  and  the  state  of  the  controversy 
between  them  and  the  heathens,  yet  they  be- 
lieved them  at  the  same  time  to  be  nothing 
else  but  the  effects  of  hu.-nan  fraud  and  con- 
trivance ;  which  he  has  illustrated  by  the 
exam|)le3  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius.  That  the  oracles  were  silenced 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  advent  may 
be  proved,  says  Dr.  Lelaud,  from  express 
testimonies,  not  only  of  Christians,  but  even 
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of  heathens  themselves.  Lucan,  who  wrote 
his  Pharsalia  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  scarcely 
thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
laments  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
of  the  age  that  the  Delphic  oracle  was  be- 
come silent.  Juvenal  also  alludes  to  its  si- 
lence. Lucan.  Phars.  5,  v.  3. — Juv.  Sat.  6, 
V.  541.]- Homer.  //.  Od.  10.— Herodot.  1 
and  2. — Xenoph.  memor. — Strab.  5,  7,  &c. — 
Paus.  1,  &c. — Plut.  de  defect,  orac.  de  Ages. 
k  de  Hot.  malign. — Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  19. — 
Juiti7i.  24,  c.  6 — Liv.  21.—^lian.  V.  H.  6. 
— C.  Nep.  in  Lys. — Aristop'i.  in  Equit.  k 
Plut.—Demoslh.  Phil—Omd.  Mel.  1. 

OrjEa,  certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  fruits 
offered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  to  ob- 
tain mild  and  temperate  weather.  They 
were  offered  to  the  goddesses  who  presided 
over  the  seasons,  who  attended  upon  the  sun, 
and  who  received  divine  worship  at  Athens. 

Orates,  a  river  of  European  Scythia. 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  A,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river 
is  not  now  known,  Vossius  reads  Crates,  a 
river  which  is  found  in  Scythia.  [Isaac  Vos- 
sius does  not  read  Crates,  but  Cales.  Bur- 
mann  adopts  Crates  in  his  edition.]  Val. 
Flacc.  4,  V.  119.— Thucyd.  4. 

Orbilius  Pupillus,  a  grammarian  of 
Beneventum,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of 
the  poet  Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public 
teacher,  acquired  more  fame  than  money. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  severe  disposition,  of 
which  his  pupils  often  felt  the  effects.  He 
lived  almost  to  his  100th  year,  and  lost  his 
memory  some  time  before  his  death.  Suci. 
de  Illuit.  Gr.  9.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  71. 

Orbona,  a  mischievous  goddess  at  Rome, 
who,  as  it  was  supposed,  made  children  die. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  near  that  of  the 
gods  Lares.  Cic.  de  J^at.  D.  3,  c.  25.— Plin. 
2,  c.  7. 

Orcades,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Agricola.  [From  the  force  of  the 
ocean,  the  form  of  the  Orkney  islands,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  extremely  irregular.  J'heir 
size,  also,  varies  greatly,  some  of  them  being 
mere  isolated  rocks,  incapable  of  human  habi- 
tation,  wliile  others  are  several  miles  in  circum- 
ference.  According  to  the  most  accurate  sur- 
veys they  are  67  in  number,  of  which  28  are 
inhabited.  The  period  at  which  these  islands 
were  first  known  is  uncertain ;  they  were 
probably  discovered  by  the  Carthaginians 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.] 
Tacit,  ill  ^gric. — Juv.  2,  v.  161. 

Orcjhia  LEX,  by  Orchius  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  566.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an 
entertainment ;  and  it  also  enforced,  that  dur- 
ing supper,  which  was  the  chief  meal  among 
the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every  house  should 
be  left  open. 

Orchomenus  or  Orchomenum,  a  town 
of  Bceotia,  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copais.  It 
was  anciently  called  Minyeia,  and  from  that 
circumstance  the  inhabitants  were  often  call- 
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ed  Minyacs  of  Orchomenos.  There  was  at 
Orchomenos  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by 
Eteocles  son  of  Cephisus,  sacred  to  the  Gra 
ces,  who  were  from  thence  called  the  Orcho 
menian  goddesses.  The  inhabitants  founded 
Teos  in  conjunction  with  the  Tonians,  under 
the  sons  of  Coclrus.     Plin.  4,  c.  8. — Herodot. 

1,0.  146.— Paws.  9,0.  37.--Strab.  9. A 

town  of  Arcadia,   at  the  north  of  Mantinea 

Homer.  II.  2. A  town  of  Thessaly,  with  a 

river  of  the  same  name.     Slrnb. A  son  of 

Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  gave  his  name 

to  a  city  of  Arcadia,  &.c.     Paus.  8. A  son 

ofMinyas,kingofBoeotia,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Orchomenians  to  his  subjects.  He  died 
without  issue,  and  the  crown  devolved  to 
Clymenus,  the  son  of  Presbon,  &c.  Paus.  9, 
C.36. 

Orctts,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by 
some  with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at 
Rome.  The  word  Onus  is  generally  used 
to  signify  the  infernal  regions.  Horat.  l,od 
29,  hc.—  Firg.  JEn.  4,  v.  502,  Scc.-^Oiid. 
Met.  14,  V.  1 16,  &:c, 

Ordovices,  the  people  of  North  Wales 
ill  Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacit  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 
[It  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
country  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Deva,  now 
Chester,  where  a  whole  Roman  legion  was 
quartered,  that  the  Romans  had  so  few  towns 
and  stations  among  the  Ordovices.  Medio 
manium  was  their  capital,  and  was  probably 
situated  at  Maywood,  or  Meifad,  in  Munl- 
gomeryshire.] 

Oreades,  nymphs  of  the  mountains  (ogsf, 
mons.)  daughters  of  Phoroneus  and  Hecate 
Some  call  them  Orestiades,  and  give  thea 
.lupiter  forfather.  They  generally  attended 
upon  Diana,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting, 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  504.— Ho/ner.  //.  G.—Strab. 
10.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  787. 

Orest^,  a  people  of  Epirus.  They  re- 
ceived their  name  from  Orestes,  who  fled  to 
Epirus  when  cured  of  his  insanity.  Lucan. 
3,v.  249. 

Orestes,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  aud  Cly- 
temnestra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus,  young 
Orestes  was  saved  from  his  mother's  dagger 
fay  means  of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea 
by  Homer,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Pho- 
cis,  and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamem- 
non. He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Strophius, 
who  educated  him  with  his  son  Pylades.  The 
two  young  princes  soon  became  acquainted, 
and,  from  their  familiarity  arose  the  most  in- 
violable attachment  and  friendship.  When 
Orestes  was  arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he 
visited  Mycenae,  and  avenged  his  fathers  death 
by  assassinating  hismother  Clytemnestra,and 
her  adulterer  ^gisthus.  The  manner  in 
which  he  committed  this  murderis  variously 
reported.  According  to  ^Eschylus,  he  was 
commissioned  by  Apollo  to  avenge  his  father, 
and  therefore,  he  introduced  himself,  with 
his  friend  Pylades,  at  the  court  of  Mycene, 
■fireteadiug  to  brinj  the  news  of  the  death  of 
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Orestes  from  king  Strophius.  He  was  at 
first  received  with  coldness  ;  and  when  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  yEgisthus,  who 
wished  to  inform  himself  of  the  particular?, 
he  murdered  him,  and  soon  Clytemnestra 
shared  the  adulterer's  fate.  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  mention  the  same  circumstances, 
j^gisthus  was  assassinated  after  Clytemnes- 
tra, according  to  Sophocles  ;  and,  m  Euripi- 
des, Orestes  is  represented  as  murdering  the 
adulterer  while  he  ofliers  a  sacrifice  to  the 
nymphs.  This  murder,  as  the  poet  men- 
tions, irritates  the  guards  who  were  present, 
but  Orestes  appeases  their  fury  by  telling 
them  who  he  is,  and  immediately  he  is  ac- 
knowledged king  of  the  country.  Afterwards 
he  stabs  his  mother,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
sister  Electra,  after  he  has  upbraided  her 
for  her  infidelity  and  cruelty  to  her  husband. 
Such  meditated  murders  receive  the  punish- 
ment which,  among  the  ancients,  was  always 
supposed  to  attend  parricide.  Orestes  is  tor- 
mented by  the  Furies,  and  exiles  himself  to 
Argos,  where  he  is  still  pursued  by  the 
aveng;eful  goddesses.  Apollo  himself  purifies 
hi.m,  and  he  is  acquitted  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva 
herself  instituted  on  this  occasion,  accordin'^ 
to  the  narration  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  who  flat- 
ters the  Athenians  in  his  tragical  story,  by 
representing  them  a?  passing  judgment, 
even  upon  the  gods  themselves.  According 
to  Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of  the  mur- 
der, not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Troezpue,  where 
still  was  seen  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of 
Diana's  temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies 
of  purification  had  been  performed  by  nine  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  the  place.  There  was 
also,  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  the  Furies,  near  which  Orestes  cut 
off"  one  of  his  fingers  with  his  teeth  in  a  fit  of 
insanity.  These  different  traditions  are  con- 
futed by  Euripides,  who  says,  that  Orestes, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  in- 
formed that  nothing  could  deliver  him  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  Furies,  if  he  did  not 
bring  into  Greece  Diana's  statue,  which  was 
in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  which,  as  it 
is  reported  by  some,  had  fallen  down  from 
heaven.  This  was  an  arduous  enterprise. 
The  king  of  Chersonesus  always  sacrificed 
on  the  altars  of  the  goddess  all  such  as  en- 
tered the  borders  of  his  country.  Orestes 
aiid  his  friend  were  both  carried  before  Tho- 
as,  the  kingof  the  place,  and  they  were  doom- 
ed to  be  sacrificed.  Iphigenia  was  then  priest- 
ess of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her  office 
to  immolate  these  strangers.  The  intelligence 
that  they  were  Grecians  delayed  the  prepa- 
rations, and  Iphigenia  was  anxious  to  leara 
something  about  a  country  which  had  given 
her  birth,  [f/rf.  Iphigenia.)  She  even  inte- 
rested herself  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered 
to  spare  the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he 
would  convey  letters  to  Greece  from  her 
hand.  This  was  a  difficult  trial ;  never  was 
friendship  more  truly  displayed,  according  to 
the  words  of  Ovid,  ti  Pont.  3,  «1.  2, 
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Irejubet  Pylades  carum  morilurus   Orestem, 
Hie  negnt ;  inque  viccm  pugnaluierque  mori. 
At  last  Pylades  gave   way  to  the  pressing  en- 
treaties of  his  friend,  and   consented  to  carry 
the  letters  of  Iphigenia  to   Greece,     These 
■were  addressed  to  Orestes  himself,  and  there- 
fore, these   circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total 
discovery  of  the  connections  of  the  priestess 
with  the  man  whom  she  was  going;  to  immo- 
late.    Ipiiigenia  was  convinced  that  he  was 
her  brother  Orestes,  and,  when  the  causes  of 
their  journey  had  been  explained,  she  resolv- 
ed, with  the  two  friends,  to  fly  from  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  to  carry  away  the  statue  of  Diana. 
Their  flight  was  discovered,  and  Thoas  pre- 
pared to  pursue  them;  but  Minerva  interfer- 
ed, and  told  him,  that  all  had  been  done  by 
the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods.    Some 
suppose   that    Orestes  came  to  Cappadocia 
from  Chersonesus,  and  that  there  he  left  the 
statue  of  Diana  at  Comaua.     Others  contra- 
dict this  tradition,  and,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  the  statue  of  Diana  Orthia  was  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  carried  away  from 
the  Chersonesus.     Some  also  suppose  that 
Orestes  brought  it  to  Aricia,  in  Italy,  where 
Diana's  worship  was  established.  After  these 
celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended  the 
throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect 
security,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Menelaus,  and   gave  his  sister  to  his 
friend  Pylades.      The   marriage   of  Orestes 
•with  Hermione  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  ancients.     All   are   agreed    that  she  had 
been  promised  to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  but 
Menelaus  had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  who  had  shown  himself  so 
truly  interested  in  his  cause  during  the  Tro- 
jan war.     The  marriage  of  Hermione  with 
Neoptolemus  displeased  Orestes ;  he  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  early  promised  to  him, 
and  therefore   he  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  or  artifice.     This  he  effected  by  causing 
Neoptolemus  to  be  assassinated,  or  assassinat 
ing  him  himself.     According  to  Ovid's  epistle 
of  Hermione  to  Orestes,  Hermione  had  always 
been  faithful  to  her  first  lover ;  and  even  it  was 
by  her  persuasions  that  Orestes  removed  her 
from  the  house  of  Neoptolemus.     Hermione 
•was  dissatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neopto- 
lemus for  Andromache,  and  her  attachment 
for  Orestes  was  increased.     Euripides,  how- 
ever, and  others,  speak  difiierently  of  Her- 
mione's  attachment  to  Neoptolemus :  she  lov- 
ed him  so  tenderly,  that  she  resolved  to  mur- 
der Andromache,  who  seemed  to  share,  in  a 
small  degree,  the  affections  of  her   husband. 
She  was  ready  to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed 
when  Orestes  came  into  Epirus,  and  she  was 
easily  persuaded  by  the  foreign  prince  to  with- 
draw herself,  in  her  husband's  absence,  from 
a  country  which  seemed  to  contribu  te  so  mu  ch 
to  her  sorrows.     Orestes,  the  better  to  se- 
cure the  affections  of  Hermione,  assassinated 
Neoptolemus,  {vid.  Neoptolemus,)  and  retired 
to  his  kingdom  of  Argos.     His  old  age  was 
crowned  with  peace  and  security,  and  he  died 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  throne 
to  his  son  Tisamenes  by  Hermione.    Three 
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years  after,  the  Heraelidae  recovered  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  banished  the  descendants  of 
Menelaus  from  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes 
died  in  Arcadia,  as  some  suppose,  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Laced;cmonians,  who 
had  become  his  subjects  at  the  death  of  Mene- 
laus, were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  bring  his 
bones  to  Sparta.  They  were,  some  time  af- 
ter, discovered  at  Tegea,  and  his  stature  ap- 
peared to  be  seven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades  be- 
came proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  received 
divine  honours  among  the  Scythians,  and  were 
worshipped  in  temples.  Paus.  1,  2,  4,  &c. — 
Patere.  l,c.  1  and  3.—Apollod.  1,  kc.—Strah. 
9  and  \2.—0vid.  Heroid-  Q.—Ex-  Pont.  3, 
el.  2.  Met.  15,  in  lb. — Euripid.  in  Oust. — 
Indr.  Sic.  Iphig.—Sophocl.  in  Eleclr.  &c. — 
JEschi/I.in  Eum.  Agam-  &c. — Herodot.  1,  c. 
eo.—Hijgin.  fab.  ]20and261.— P/w/.  in  Lye. 

Dict'ys.  6,  kc— Pindar.  Pyth.  2.—Plin.  33. 

Virg.  .Siln.  3,  kc— Homer.  Od.  3,  v.  304, 

1.  4,  V.  530.— Tsetz.  ad  Lyeophr.  1374. A 

man  sent  as  ambassador  by  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  He 
was  highly  honoured  at  the  Roman  court,  and 
his  son  Augustulus   was  the  last  emperor  of 

the  western  empire. A  governor  of  Egypt 

under  the  Roman  emperors. 

Orkstedm,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
founded  by  Orestes,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and 
originally  called  Oresthesium,  and  afterwards 
Oresleum,  from  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, who  resided  there  for  some  time  after 
the  murder  of  Clytemnestra.  Paws.  8,  o.  8. 
— Euripid. 

[Orestias,  the  primitive  name  of  Aflria- 
nopolis,  in  Thrace,  and  which  the  Byzantine 
authors  frequently  employ  in  speaking  of  that 
city.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Orestes  having  purified  himself  oa 
this  spot,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother: 
Three  rivers  had  here  their  confluence,  the 
Hebrus  receiving  the  Ardiscus,  or  Arda,  on  one 
side,  and  the  Tonsus  or  Tonsa  on  the  other.] 

ORESTlDiE,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
elidae, and  came  to  settle  in  a  country  which, 
from  them,  was  called  Ores/irfcE,  at  thesouth- 
west  of  Macedonia.  Some  suppose  that  that 
part  of  Greece  originally  received  its  name 
from  Orestes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a  city, 
which  gave  its  founder's  name  to  the  whole 
province.     Tliucyd.2. — Liv.3\. 

Oretani,  a  people  of  Spain,  whose  capi- 
tal was  Oretum,  now  Oreto.  [They  occupied 
the  eastern  part  of  Estremadura,  the  middle 
section  of  La  Maniha,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Jaen,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Gre- 
nada.]    Liv.  21,  c.  11,  1.  35,  c.  7. 

Oreum,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Eu- 
bcea.  [It  was  on  the  coast  of  Eubosa,  facing 
the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus.  Its 
more  ancient  name  was  Histiaea.  It  is  now 
Orio.]     Lie.  28,  c.  6. 

Orga  or  Orgas,  ariver  of  Phrygia,  falling 
into  the  Mseander,     8(rab, — Plin. 
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Orgetorix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Helvetii,  while  Cassar  was  in  Gaul.  He  form- 
ed a  conspiracy  against  theRomans,  and  when 
accused,  he  destroyed  himaslf,     Cces. 

Orgia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia,  Dio- 
nysia,  &c.  which  were  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cients to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  Bac- 
chus in  India,     vid.  Dionysia. 

Oribasus,  a  celebrated  physician  [born  at 
Pergamus,  or,  as  some  have  asserted,  at  Sar- 
dis.]  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  em- 
peror Julian,  in  whose  reiga  he  flourished. 
He  abridged  me  works  of  Galen,  and  of  all 
the  most  respectable  writers  on  physic,  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor.  [This  work  was  in 
seventy,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  seventy-two, 
books.  Of  these  there  remain  only  the  first 
fifteen,  together  with  two  others,  which  are 
called  by  Rasarius  his  translator,  the  24th  and 
25th,  and  which  treat  of  anatomy.]  He  ac- 
companied Julian  into  the  east,  but  his  skill 
proved  inefTectual  in  attempting  to  cure  the 
fatal  wound  which  his  benefactor  had  receiv- 
ed. [After  Julian  s  death,  he  became  an  ob- 
ject of  persecution,  and  was  sent  into  banish- 
ment among  the  barbarians,  by  Valentinian 
the  2d.  His  deportment  and  great  profes- 
sional skill  gained  him  the  respect  and  vene- 
ration of  this  rude  people,  among  whom  he 
was  adored  as  a  tutelary  god.  He  was  at 
length,  however,  recalled  to  court  and  restor- 
ed to  public  favour.]  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Dundas,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1745. 
— — — Oneof  Aclaeon'sdogs,a6  og®*,  nionsy  and 
fi^tiva,  scando.     Ovid.  Met. 

Oricum  or  Orictts,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Ionian  Sea,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Col- 
chis according  to  Pliny.  It  was  called  Dar- 
dania,  because  Helenus,  and  Andromache, 
natives  of  Troy  or  Dardania  reigned  over  the 
country  after  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a  ce- 
lebrated harbour,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  situation, 
but  it  was  not  well  defended.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  turpentine  grew  there  in  abun- 
dance, p'irg.  JEn.  10,  v.  136.— Ljjj.  24,  c .  40. 
—Plin.  2,  c.  39.— Ct&s.  Bdl.  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  &,c. 
—Lucan.  3,  v.  187. 

Oribns,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  &c. 

Origen,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  cele- 
brated for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  hu- 
mility, and  modesty,  as  for  his  learning  and 
t  he  sublimity  of  his  genius.  [He  was  surnamed 
.^damanlinus,  either^  from  his  indefatigable 
application  to  study,  or  theincredible  firmness 
with  which  he  endured  the  persecutions  to 
which  his  profession  of  Christianity  exposed 
him.  Porphyry  supposes  him  to  have  been 
born  of  heathen  parents,  and  educated  in  their 
religious  principles;  but  Eusebius,  who  wrote 
his  life,  has  shown  most  conclusively  that  his 
parents  were  Christians,  and  took  the  great- 
est possible  care  of  his  education.]  He  became 
so  rigid  a  Christian  that  he  made  himself 
aa  eunuch,  by  following  the  literal  sense  of 
a  passage  ia  the  Greek  testament,  which 


speaks  of  the  voluntary  eunuchs  of  Christ. 
[He  was  afterwards  satisfied  of  his  error, and 
publicly  confuted  in  his  writings  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  this  text,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  that  he  condemned  himself. 
During  the  Decian  persecution  in  the  year 
250,  he  underwent  great  suffering.  From  his 
own  letter,  however,  it  appears  that  he  sur- 
vived this  persecution,  and  afforded  argu- 
ments for  consolation  to  others  who  might  be 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  He  died, 
and  was  buried,  at  Tyre,  in  the  70Ui  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  254.]  His  works  were 
excellent  and  numerous,  and  contained  a 
number  of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  difl'erent  treatises,  be- 
sides the  Hexapla,  so  called  from  its  being 
divided  into  six  columns,  the  first  of  which 
contained  the  Hebrew  text,  the  second  the 
same  text  in  Greek  characters,  the  third  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  the  fourth 
that  of  Aquila,  the  fifth  that  of  Symmachus, 
and  the  sixth  Theodosian's  Greek  version. 
This  famous  work  first  gave  the  hint  for  the 
compilation  of  our  Polyglot  Bibles.  The 
works  of  Origen  have  been  learnedly  edited 
by  the  Benedictine  monks,  though  the  whole 
is  not  yet  completed,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1733,  I740,and  1759.  The  Hexapla  was  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  at  Lips.  1769,  by  Car.  Frid, 
Bahrdt. 

OrIon',  a  celebrated  giant  sprung  from  the 
urine  of    Jupiter,  Neptune,  and     Mercury, 
[vid.   the  end  of  this   article.]     These  three 
gods,  as    they  travelled   over   Bceotia,  met 
with  great  hospitality  from   Hyrieus^  a  pea- 
sant of  the  country,  who  was  ignorant  of 
their  dignity  and  character.     They  were  en- 
tertained with  whatever  the  cottage  afforded^ 
and,  when  Hyrieus  had  discovered  that  they 
were  gods,  because   Neptune  told  him  to  fill 
up  Jupiter'3  cup  with  wine,  after  he  had  serv- 
ed it  before  the  rest,  the  old  man  welcomed 
them  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  an  ox.  Pleas- 
ed with  his  piety,  the  gods  promised  (o  grant 
ihim  whatever  he  required,  and  the  old  man, 
who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  neyer  to  marry  again,  desired  them 
that,  as  he  Ivas  childless,  they  would  give  him 
a  son  without  another  marriage.  The  gods  con- 
sented, and  they  ordered  him  to  bury  in  the 
ground  the  skin  of  the   victim,  into  which 
they    had    all    three   made     water.      Hyri- 
eus did  as  they   commanded,  and  when  nine 
months  after  he   dug  for  (he  skin,  he  found 
in  it  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he  called  Urion, 
ab  urind.     The  name  was  changed  into  Orion 
by  the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid  says, 
Perdidit  antiquum  Utleraprima  sonuni.  Orion 
soon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diana 
took  him  among  her  attendants  and  even  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  him.     His  gigan- 
tic  stature,  however,   displeased    OEnopion, 
king  of  Chios,  whose  daughter  Hero  or  Me- 
rope  he  demanded  in  marriage.  The  king,  not 
to  deny  him  openly,  promised  to  make  him  his 
son-in-law  as   soon  as  he  delivered   his  island 
from  wild  beasts.     This  task,  which  CEnopioa 
deemed  impracticable,  was  soon  performed 
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by  Orion,  who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward. 
CEaopion,  on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxi- 
cated his  illustrious  guest  and  put  out  his 
eyes  on  the  sea-shore,  where  he  had  laid  him- 
self down  to  sleep.  Orion,  finding  himself 
blind  when  he  awoke,  was  conducted  by  the 
sound  to  a  neighbouring  forge,  where  he  plac- 
ed one  of  the  workmen  on  his  back,  and,  by 
his  directions,  went  to  a  place  where  the  ris 
Jng  sun  was  seen  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Here  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  lumina- 
ry, and,  as  it  is  reported,  he  immediately  re- 
covered his  eye-siglit,  and  hastened  to  punish 
the  perfidious  cruelty  of  ffinopion.  It  is  said 
that  Orion  was  an  ex -ellent  workman  in  iron  ; 
and  that  he  fabricated  a  subterraneous  palace 
for  Vulcan.  Aurora,  whom  V^enus  had  in- 
spired with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the 
island  of  Delos,  to  enjoy  his  company  with 
greater  security :  but  Diana,  who  was  jeal- 
ous of  this,  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows. 
Some  say  that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana's 
resentment,  by  offering  violence  to  Opis,  one 
of  her  female  attendants,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  had  attempted  the  virtue 
of  the  goddess  herself.  According  to  Ovid. 
Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  which 
the  earth  produced,  to  punish  his  vanity  in 
boasting  that  there  was  not  on  earth  any 
animal  which  he  could  not  conquer.  Some 
say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
Euryale,  and  that  he  had  received  from  his 
father  the  privilege  and  power  of  walking 
over  the  sea  without  wetting  his  feet.  Others 
make  him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of  the 
giants.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Sida 
before  his  connection  with  the  family  of  CEno- 
pion ;  but  Sida  was  the  cause  of  her  own 
death,  by  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrat- 
ed hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  his  strength  and  uncommon  stature.  Ht 
built  the  port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the 
roast  of  Sicily  against  the  frequent  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea,  by  heaping  a  mound  of  earth, 
called  Pelorum,  on  which  he  built  a  temple 
to  the  gods  of  the  sea.  After  death,  Orion 
Was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the  con- 
stellations still  bears  his  name.  Tfie  constella- 
tion of  Orion,  placed  near  the  feet  of  the  bull, 
was  composed  of  (7  stars,  in  the  form  of  a 
man  holding  a  sword,  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of  Orion's 
sword.  As  the  constellation  of  Orion,  which 
rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March  and  sets 
about  the  ^Ist  of  June,  is  generallj'  supposed 
to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with  great 
rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epithet 
of  aquosus,  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  wa? 
buried  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  the  monu- 
ment which  the  {.eople  of  Tanagra  in  Bceotia 
showed,  as  containing  the  remains  of  this 
celebrated  hero,  was  nothingbut  a  cenotaph. 
The  daughters  of  Orion  distinguished  them- 
selves as  much  as  their  father  ;  and,  when  the 
oracle  had  declared  that  Bceotia  should  not  be 
delivered  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  before 
two  of  Jupiter's  children  were  immolated  on 
the  altars,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and 
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voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  good 
of  their  country.  Their  names  were  Menippe 
a>;d  Metioche.  They  had  been  carefully 
educated  by  Diana,  and  V^enus  and  Minerva 
had  made  them  very  rich  and  valuable  pre- 
sents. The  deities  of  hell  were  struck  at  the 
patriotism  of  the  two  females,  and  imme- 
diate y  two  stars  were  seen  to  arise  from  the 
earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the  blood,  and 
they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in  the  form 
of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid,  their  bodies 
were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and  from  their 
ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  the  gods  soon 
after  changed  into  constellations.  [Somesup- 
pose  that  the  fable  respecting  Orion  was  a 
copy  of  the  story  of  Abraham  entertaining  the 
three  angels,  who  came  and  foretold  to  him 
the  birth  of  a  son,  though  his  wife  was  super- 
annuated. Others  assert  that  it  has  a  great 
rese  ibiance  to  the  story  of  Jacob,  especially 
as  the  name  of  Jacob's  staff  is  given  to  the 
three  brightest  stars  in  the  constellation  of 
Orion,  and  the  name  of  Jacob,  which  signifies 
strong  against  the  Lord,  (upon  account  of  the 
mysterious  combat  he  had  with  an  angel,)  may 
hive  given  rise  to  it.  Besides,  the  Arabians 
call  the  constellation  of  Orion,  Algebar,  or 
Algebao,  the  strong,  the  giant.  The  Abbe 
Pourmont  has  also  argued  that  this  star  is  the 
'amewith  that  of  the  patriarch.]  Diod.  4. 
—Homer.  Od.  5,  v.  121,1.  11,  v.  309.— Firg. 
JEn.  3,  V  b\l .—Apollod.  l,c.  4.—  Ovid.  Met. 
8  and  13.  Fast.  5,  Szc—Hygin.  fab.  125  and 
P.A.%  c.  44,  &ic.—Propert.  2,  el.  13.—Virg. 
JEn.  1,  kc.—Horat.  2,  od.  13, 1.  3,  od.  4  and 
27,  epod.  10,  &Lc.—Lucan.  I,  kc.—CatulL 
de  Beren.—Pakphai.  1. — Parthen.  erotic.  20. 

Orithyia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  court- 
ed and  carried  away  by  Boreas,  king  of 
Thrace,  as  she  crossed  the  Ilissus,  and  be- 
came mother  of  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetes, 
find  Calais.  ApoUon.  \. — ApoUod.  3,  c.  15. 
—  Orpheus.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  706.  Fast.  5,  v. 

'iQA.—Paus.  1,  e.  59,  1.  5,  c.   19. One  of 

the  Amazons,  famous  for  her  warlike  and  in- 
trepid spirit,     Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

Ormenus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Cer- 
paphus.  He  built  a  town  which  was  called 
Ormenium.  He  was  father  of  Amyntor. 
Homer.  11.9,  v.  448. 

Ornea,  a  town  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a 
battle  fought  there  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Argives.     Diod. 

Orj\ithI.3e,  a  wind  blowing  from  the 
north  in  the  spring,  and  so  called  from  the 
appearance  of  birds  (og(S-«,  aves.)  Colum. 
ll,c.  2. 

OrnIthon,  a  town  of  Phcenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Orodes,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murder- 
ed his  brother  Mithridates,  and  ascended  his 
throne.  He  defeated  Crassus,  the  Roman  tri- 
umvir, and  poured  melted  gold  down  the 
throat  of  his  fallen  enemy,  to  reproach  him 
for  his  avarice  and  ambition.  He  followed 
the  interest  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  at  Philip- 
pi.  It  ia  said,  that,  when  Orodes  became  old 
and  infirm,  his  thirty  children  applied  to  him, 
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and  disputed,  ia  his  preseace,  their  right  to 
the  succession-  Phraates,  the  eldest  of  them, 
obtained  the  crown  from  his  father,  and  to 
hasten  him  out  of  the  world,  he  attempted  to 
poison  him.  The  poison  had  no  effect,  and 
Phraates,  still  determined  on  his  father's 
death,  strangled  him  with  his  own  hands, 
about  37  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Orodes  had  then  reigned  about  50  years. 
Jmtin.  42,  c.  A.—Paterc.  2,  c.  30. An- 
other king  of  Parthia,  murdered  for  his  cruel  - 

ty,     Josephus,  \8.  Jud. A  son  of  Artaba- 

nus  king  of  Armenia.     Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  33. 

Orgetes,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa- 
mous for  his  cruel  murder  of  Folycrates.  He 
died  B.  C  521.  [He  was  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  Darius  Hystaspes,  on  account  of  va- 
rious offences  committed  by  him,  more  parti- 
cularly for  having  destroyed  Mitrobates,  go- 
vernor of  Dascylium,  and  his  son  Cranapes, 
and  for  having  put  to  death  a  royal  messen- 
ger. Historians  are  not  quite  agreed  about 
the  name  of  this  man.  He  is  called  by  some 
Orontes.]     Herodot. 

OR0MED0^,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island 
of  Cos.     Theocrit.  7. 

Orontes,  [a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range  of  Libanus,  and,  after 
pursuing  a  northerly  course,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  about  six  leagues  below  An- 
tiochia.  It  was  called  Orontes,  according  to 
Strabo,  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it,  its  previous  name  having  been 
Typhon.  This  name  it  received  from  a  dra- 
gon, which,  having  been  struck  with  a  thun- 
derbolt, sought  in  its  flight  a  place  of  con- 
cealment by  breaking  through  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  from  which  aperture  the  river 
broke  forth,  so  that,  according  to  this  state- 
ment, it  pursued  a  part  of  its  course  at  first 
under  ground.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fa- 
ble. Typhon  was  probably  a  fanciful  appel- 
lation given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  since  it  is  al- 
together different  from  the  Syriac  term  which 
the  natives  now  apply  to  it,  viz.  El-Ausi,  or, 
"  the  swift, ''  and  which  no  doubt  was  also  gi- 
ven to  it  by  the  Syrians  of  former  days,  since 
from  it  the  Greeks  appeared  to  have  formed 
their  other  name  for  this  river,  viz.  the  Axi- 
us.  Scylax  calls  the  stream  Thapsacus.  The 
Orontes  is  a  large  river  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  accession  to  its  waters  from  the  rain 
and  melted  snows,  but  it  is  a  very  small 
stream  in  summer.]  Dionys.  Perieg. —  Ovid- 
Met.  2,  V.  2AQ.—  Slrab.  16."— P«us.  8,  c.  20. 

Oropcs,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  received 
its  name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Macedon.  It 
was  the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between 
the  BcEotians  and  the  Athenians,  whence, 
some  have  called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Atti- 
ca, and  was  at  last  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  the  Athenians  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon 
Amphiaraus  had  a  temple  there.  Paus-  1,  c 
oi.—Strab.  9.    . 

Orosifs,  [a  priest  of  Tarraco  or  Tarra- 
gona in  Catalonia,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  invasion 
of  his  couatry  by  the  barbarians,  and  the 


troubles  excited  by  the  Priscillianistes,  a  sect 
of  the  Gnostics  or  Manichaeans,  caused  him  is 
betake  himself  to  St.  Augustine  in  Africa, 
who  afterwards  sent  him  to  St.  Jerome.  The 
latter  prelate  was  then  in  Palestine.  Orosi- 
us  acted  in  this  country  the  part  of  a  turbu- 
lent man,  and  embroiled  St.  Jerome  with 
Pelagius  and  John  of  Jerusalem.  From  Pa- 
lestine he  returned  to  Africa.  Rome  having 
been  takes  by  the  Visigoths,  the  Gentiles  as- 
cribed the  calamities  which  afflicted  the  em- 
pire to  the  abolition  of  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
To  refute  this  charge  Orosius,  at  the  advice 
of  St.  Augustine,  composed  a  history  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that 
ever  since  the  creation,  which  he  dated  back 
5618  years,  the  habitable  world  had  been  the 
theatre  of  the  greatest  calamities.  This  work 
bears  in  the  manuscripts  the  title  of  Hormesta, 
(or  Ormesta)  a  name  of  unknown  origin. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  has 
arisen  from  a  mistake  made  by  some  old  co- 
pyist. The  true  title  no  doubt  was  Pauli 
Or.  m(esta  mundi,  of  which  the  copyist  made 
Pauli  Ormesta.  This  history  was  translated 
into  the  Saxon  tongue  by  king  Alfred,  who 
has  added  some  interesting  remarks  upon 
the  geography  of  the  Slavi  and  Scandinavi- 
ans. Orosius  was  the  author  also  of  a  "  De- 
fence of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will"  against 
Pelagius,  and  of  other  works.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  history  is  that  of  Havercampj 
Lugd.  B.  1788,  4to.] 

Orospeda,  [vid.  Ortospeda.]  Strab.  3, 
Orpheus,  a  son  of  ffiager,  by  the  muse 
Calliope.  {_vid.  next  page,  line  39.]  Some 
suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  to 
render  his  birth  more  illustrious.  He  re- 
ceived a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or,  according  to 
some,  from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played 
with  such  a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the 
most  rapid  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  savage 
beasts  of  the  forest  forgot  their  wiidness,  and 
the  mountains  moved  to  listen  to  his  song, 
[vid.  end  of  this  article.]  All  nature  seem- 
ed charmed  and  animated,  and  the  nymphs 
re  his  constant  companions.  Eurydice 
was  the  only  one  who  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  melodious  musician,  and  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated.  Their  happi- 
ness, however,  was  short ;  Aristaeus  became 
enamoured  of  Eurydice,  and,  as  she  fieu. 
from  her  pursuer,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurk- 
ing in  the  grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died 
of  the  poisoned  wound.  Her  loss  was  se- 
verely felt  by  Orpheus,  and  he  resolved 
to  recover  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  easy  ad- 
mission to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The  king 
of  hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of 
his  strains,  and,  according  to  the  beautiful 
expressions  of  the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion 
stopped,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still, 
Tantalus  forgot  his  perpetual  thirst,  and 
even  the  furies  relented,  Pluto  and  Proser- 
pine were  moved  with  his  sorrow,  and  con- 
sented to  restore  him  Eurydice,  provided 
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i»e  forebore  looking^  behind  till  he  had  come 
to  the  extremest  borders  of  hdl.  The  condi 
lions  were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  wa 
already  in  sight  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air,  when  he  forgot  his  promises,  and  turned 
back  to  look  at  his  long-lost  Eurydice.     He 
saw  her,  but  she  instantly  vanished  from  his 
eyes.     He  attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he 
■was  refused  admission  ;  and  the  only  comfort 
he  could  find,  was  to   sooth  his  grief  by  the 
sound  of  his  musical  instruments,  in  grottos, 
or  on  the  mountains.     He   totally  separated 
himself  from  the  society  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  Thracian  women,  whom  he  had  offended 
by  his  coldness  to  their   amorous  passion,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  his  unnatural  grati- 
fications and  impure   indulgences,  attacked 
him  while  they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, and  after  they  had  torn  his  body  to  pie- 
ces, they  threw  his   head  into   the  Hebrus, 
which  still  articulated  the  words  Eurydice  ! 
Eurydice  !  as  it  was  carried  down  the  stream 
into  the  /Egean  Sea.    [vid.  Lesbos.]    Orpheus 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which  celebrated 
expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  account  still 
extant.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  killed  by  a 
thunderbolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, according  to  Apollodorus.     The  inha-j 
bitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was  in 
their  city,  and  the  people  of  Mount  Libethrus, 
in  Thrace,  claimed  the  same  honour  ;  and  fur- 
ther observed,  that  the  nightingales  which 
built  their  nests  near  his  tomb  sang  with  great- 
er melody  than  all  other  birds,  [vid.  Lesbos.] 
Orpheus,  as  some  report,  after  death  receiv- 
ed divine  honours,  the  muses  gave  an  honour- 
able burial  to  his  remains,  and  his  lyre  be- 
came one  of  the  constellations  in  the  heavens. 
[Much  of  what  the  Greeks  relate  concerning 
Orpheus  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  credulous 
vanity  and  their  constant  love  of  the  mar- 
Tellous.      When  Orpheus  is  said  to   have 
moved  both  animate  and  inanimate   nature 
by  the  tones  of  his  lyre,   nothing  more    ap- 
pears in  reality  to  be  meant,  than  that  he  in- 
troduced the  first  rudiments  of  civilization 
and  the  arts  of  social  life  among  a  wild  and 
savage  race  of  men.     The  poems  of  both 
Orpheus  and  Musaeushad  reference  no  doubt 
to  the  mysteries  established   by  them,  and 
were  not  preserved,  like  the  productions  of  a 
later  age,  in  the  oral  communications  of  the 
uninitiated  and  profane.     It  was  the  veil  of 
mystery  with  which  these  poems  were  en- 
shrouded which  proved  the  princijial   cause 
of  the  numerous  falsifications  they  from  time 
to  time  experienced.     These  alterations  and 
interpolated  passages  were  so  numerous,  that 
even  as  early  as  the  days   of  Aristotle  and 
Plato   there   existed  nothing    more    which 
could  be  deemed  authentic  of  the  poems  in 
question.     It  would  be  an  idle  task  at  the 
present  day  to  attempt  to  pass  any  opinion 
upon  the   poetical   merits   of  the   former  of 
these  bards,  or  to  form  any  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  mysteries  which  he  established.     His 
life  belongs  rather  to  mythology  than  to  his- 
tory, and  to  the  history  of  civilization  more 
than  to  that  of  literature.     Orpheus  must  be 
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regarded  as  the  true  author  of  the  theology 
of  the  Greek?,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered 
of  northern  original.     He  abolished  human 
sacrifices,  and  instituted  an  expiation  which 
was  to  put  an  end  to  those  family  feuds  and 
retaliations  which  characterized  the  earlier 
Greeks,  as   they  still  do  some  half-civilized 
nations  at  the  present  day.     That  the  works 
of  Orpheufe  which  have   reached  our  time 
were  composed  long  after  his  days  is  proved 
not  only  by  historical  evidence,  but  also  by 
the  artificial  spirit  in  which  they  are  written, 
and  the  philosophical  reflections  with  which 
they  are  accompanied.     These  works  are,  1. 
Hymns  of  Iniliation  (TtX6T«/),  to  the  number 
of  28,  in  hexameter  verse.     They  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  the  productions 
of  Onomacritus.    2.    An  historical  or  epic 
poem  on  the  Expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
(AgyovauTiJt*)  in  1384  verses.  3.  A  work  on 
the  magical  virtues  of  stones,  (ITsg/  Atdm,  or 
A(9/Kct,)  in  768  hexameters,  showing  how  they 
may  be  used  as  preservatives  against  poisons, 
and  as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
the  gods.  And  4.  Fragments  of  various  other 
works,  among  which  is  placed  a  poem  of  60 
verses,    entitled    risg/    a-iKr/amv,    concerning 
Earthquakes,  that  is,  of  the  prognostics  to  be 
derived  from  this  species  of  phenomena ;  a 
production  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  fabu- 
lous Hermes   Trismegistus.     As  late  as  the 
I7th  century  no  one  doubted  but  that  the 
diflerent  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Or- 
pheus, or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them, 
were  either  the  productions  of  Orpheus  him- 
self, or  of  Onamacritus,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  restorer  of  these  ancient  poems.     The 
learned  Huet  was  the  first,  who,  believing 
that   he  had  discovered   in   them   traces  of 
Christianity,  expressed  the  suspicion  that  they 
might  be  the  work  of  some  pious  impostor. 
In  1751,  when  Ruhnken  published  his  second 
critical   Letter,  he   attacked  the  opinion  of 
Huet,   and   placed  the   composition  of  the 
works  in  question  in  the  tenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.     Gesner  went  still  farther, 
and  in  his  Prolegomena  Orphica,  which  were 
read  in  1759  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  subsequently  placed  in  Hamberger's  edi- 
tion  of   Orpheus   published   after  Gesner's 
death,  he  declared  that  he  had  found  nothing 
in  these  poems  which  prevented  the  belief  that 
they  were  composed  before  the  period  of  the 
[Trojan  war.  He  allowed,  however,  atthesama 
time,  that  they  might  have  been  retouched 
by  Onomacritus.     Gesner  found  an  opponent 
in  the   celebrated  \'alckenaer,  who  believed 
the  author  of  the  poems  iu  question  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  school.    In  1771, 
Schneider  revived  and  developed  the  theory 
of  Huet.     The  same  poems  in  which  Ruhn- 
ken had  found  a  diction  almost  Homeric,  and 
Gesner  the  simple  style  of  remote  antiquity, 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  German  Professor, 
the  work  of  a  later  Platonist  initiated   into 
the  tenets  of  Judaism  and  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity.     His  arguments,  deduced   en- 
tirely from  the   style  of  these  productions, 
were  strengthened  by  Thunmann  (J^eue  phi- 
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lolog.  Bibliothek,  vol.  4,  p.  298,)  who  disco- 
vered ia  these  poems  historical  and  geogra- 
phical errors,  such  as  could  only  have  been 
committed  by  a  writer  subsequent  to  the  age 
of  Ftolemy  Euergetes.  Iq  1782  Ruhnken 
published  a  new  edition  of  his  critical  Let- 
ter ;  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  refute  the 
opinion  of  Schneider,  allowing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  position  assumed  by  Valckenaer 
was  not  an  improbable  one.  The  discussion 
rested  for  twenty  years,  when  Schneider,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Argonautics  published  in 
1803,  defended  the  theory  which  he  had  sup- 
ported in  his  younger  days,  adding  at  the 
same  time,  however,  some  modifications ;  for 
he  allowed  that  the  author  of  the  Argonau- 
tics, although  comparatively  modern,  had 
appropriated  to  himself  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.  Two  years  af- 
ter, Hermann,  in  a  memoir  annexed  to  his 
edition  of  the  Orphica,  and  subsequently  in 
a  separate  dissertation,  supported  with  rare 
erudition  the  opinion  of  Huet,  and  that 
which  Schneider  had  advanced  in  1771.  His 
arguments  are  drawn  from  the  style  and  me- 
tre of  the  work.  Five  German  critics, 
Heyne,  Voss,  Wolf,  Huschke,  and  Koenigs- 
manu,  have  opposed  tlie  hypothesis  of  Schnei- 
der and  Hermann,  and  declared  in  favour  of 
Valckenaer's  theory.  The  authority  of  the 
grammarian  Draco,  who  cites  the  Argonau- 
tics of  Orpheus,  having  been  strongly  urged 
against  Hermann,  the  latter  obtained  the  work 
of  Draco,  which  until  then  had  remained  un- 
edited, from  the  celebrated  Bast,  and  publish- 
ed it  at  Leipzig  m  1812.  Draco  does  in  fact 
cite  the  Argonautics,  and  his  authority  is 
the  more  entitled  to  attention,  since  Her- 
mann himself  has  shown  that  he  lived  before 
the  time  of  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and  conse- 
quently at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  whereas,  before  this,  he  had  been  ge- 
nerally assigned  to  the  sixth  century.  Her- 
mann, however,  has  greatly  shaken  the  au- 
thority of  Draco,  and  leads  us  to  entertain 
the  opinion  that  we  possess  only  an  extract 
of  the  work,  augmented  by  interpolations 
and  marginal  glosses  that  have  crept  into  the 
text.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  very  part 
relating  to  Orpheus  was  added  by  Constan- 
tine  Lascaris.  As  regards  Orpheus  himself, 
he  is  stated  by  some  ancient  authorities  to 
have  abstained  from  eating  of  flesh,  and  to  have 
had  an  abhorrence  of  eggs, considered  as  food, 
from  a  persuasion  that  the  egg  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  beings.  Many  other  accounts 
are  given  of  him,  which  would  seem  to  as- 
similate his  character  to  that  of  the  anci- 
ent priests  of  India,  or  Brachmani.  The 
ancients,  however,  unable  to  discover  any 
mode  by  which  he  could  have  obtained  his 
knowledge  from  any  other  source,  pretend- 
ed that  he  had  visited  Egypt,  and  had  there 
been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and 
Osiris.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  sup- 
position purely  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the 
ancient  writers,  since  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject  leads  directly  to  the  belief 
that  Orpheus  was  of  Indian  origin,  that  he 


was  a  member  of  one  of  those  sacerdotal  co- 
lonies which  professed  the  religion  of  Bud- 
da,  and  who,  being  driven  from  their  home 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  in  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  rival  sect  of  Brahma,  moved  gradually 
onwards  to  the  west,  dispensing  in  their 
progress  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  the 
mysteries  and  tenets  of  their  peculiar  faith. 
There  seems  to  be  a  curious  analogy  be- 
tween the  name  of  the  poet  and  the  old 
Greek  term  og<f>oj,  dark  or  tawny-coloured,  so 
that  the  appellation  of  Orpheus  may  have 
been  derived  by  the  early  Greeks  from  his 
dusky  Hindoo  complexion.  The  death  ot* 
Eurydice,  and  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to  the 
shades  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  resto- 
ration, appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  certain  events  connect- 
ed with  the  religious  and  moral  instructions 
of  the  bard.  "  All  that  can  be  said  concerning 
the  Gods,"  observes  Strabo,i"  must  be  by  the 
exposition  of  old  opinions  and  fables  ;  it  be- 
ing the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  wrap  up  in 
enigma  and  fable  their  thoughts  and  dis- 
courses concerning  nature  ;  which  are  not 
therefore  easily  explained."  (^Strab.  10,  p, 
474.)  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  viewed  as  too 
bold  an  assertion  to  affirm  that  such  a  female 
as  Eurydice  never  existed.  The  name  Eury- 
dice (EugutTiKu)  appears  to  be  compounded  of 
the  adverbial  form  wgu,  or  perhaps  the  ad- 
jective eygyc,  considered  as  being  of  two  ter- 
minations, (MaltliicE,  G.  G.  vol.  1.  §  120,)  and 
the  noaai^iKu  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  appellation  for  that  sys- 
tem oi  just  dealing  which  Orpheus  had  intro- 
duced among  the  earlier  progenitors  of  the 
Grecian  race,  and  the  foundations  of  which 
had  been  laid  broadly  and  deeply  by  him  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  According  to  the 
statements  of  ancient  mythologists,  Aristaeus, 
the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cyrene,  be- 
came enamoured  of  Eurydice  the  wife  of 
Orpheus,  and  pursued  her  into  a  wood  where 
a  serpent  stung  her  so  that  she  died.  It  is 
very  generally  agreed  among  the  expounders 
of  mythology  at  the  present  day,  that  most  of 
the  individuals  who  act  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  earlier  fables  of  the  Greeks,  as  sons  of 
Apollo,  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  of 
Oriental  origin  ;  the  phrase  "  son  of  Apollo" 
meaning  nothing  more  than  that  he  to  whom 
it  is  applied  had  come  from  the  countries  of 
the  east.  The  name  Aristaeus,  (Ag/o-i'sttos,) 
also,  conveys  the  idea  of  supremacy,  and  he 
is  styled  in  fact,  by  some  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, king  of  Arcadia ;  though  Thessaly  more 
properly  was  his  place  of  residence  at  the 
period  of  the  alleged  death  of  Eurydice. 
Cicero  calls  him  a  son  of  Bacchus ;  but  as  he 
is  supported  in  this,  apparently  by  no  other 
authorities,  the  only  safe  conclusion  we  can 
deduce  from  it  is,  that  Aristaeus  was  attached 
to  and  disseminated  the  doctrines  and  mys- 
teries of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  The  impure 
indulgences  and  the  gross  immoralities,  which 
characterized,  even  in  an  early  age,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Bacchanalian  orgies,  may  well 
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be  supposed  hostile  in  their  influence  to  that 
purer  system  of  morality  and  just  dealing 
•which  had  emanated  from  the  instructions  of 
Orpheus.  A  contest  ensues  between  the  rival 
systems  ;  the  followers  of  the  latter  are  com- 
pelled to  fly,  by  the  hand  of  power,  to  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  in  order  to  practise 
there  in  security  the  rites  to  which  they  are 
attached  ;  but  the  celebration  of  the  orgies, 
the  scene  of  which  was  invariably  laid  in 
woods  and  on  mountains,  lays  open  the  place 
of  their  retreat  to  the  followers  of  Bacchus, 
and  the  system  of  Orpheus  is  prostrated.  In 
the  language  of  poetry,  Aristasus  (power) 
pursues  Eurydice  (EuguiTjKw,  the  darling  in- 
stitutions of  Orpheus)  into  the  woods,  where 
the  serpent  (the  system  of  Bacchus)  occasions 
her  death,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  ser- 
pent was  the  peculiar  emblem  of  Bacchus, 
but  we  have  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr 
(Apol.  2,  p.  70,)  for  the  remark  that  it  was 
symbolical  of  almost  every  god,  denoting  the 
general  attribute  of  immortality ;  and  at  this 
early  period  we  know  of  no  other  mysteries 
having  been  prevalent  in  Greece  but  those 
of  Orpheus  and  Bacchus.  Orpheus,  say  the 
poets,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Eu- 
rydice, descended  in  quest  of  her  to  the  shades. 
The  meaning  of  which  evidently  is,  that,  af- 
flicted at  the  overthrow  of  the  favourite  sys- 
tem which  he  had  promulgated,  and  the  con- 
sequent gross  corruption  of  the  times,  he  en- 
deavoured to  reclaim  men  from  the  sensual 
indulgences  to  which  they  had  become  at 
tached,  by  holding  up  to  their  view  the  terrors 
of  future  punishment  in  another  world.  In- 
deed, that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  the  idea  of  a  Hell  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  by  ancient  authorities.  The 
awful  threatenings  that  were  thus  unfolded 
to  their  view,  and  the  blissful  enjoyments  of 
an  Elysium  which  were  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  the  faithful,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing back  men  for  a  time  to  the  path  of  duty  ; 
but  either  the  impatience  of  their  instructor 
to  see  his  efforts  realized,  or  some  inattention 
on  his  part,  frustrated  all  his  hopes,  and  man- 
kind again  relapsed  into  moral  darkness. 
In  the  fanciful  phraseology  ol  the  poet,  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  punishment,  as 
taught  by  Orpheus,  was  converted  into  his 
descent  to  the  shades.  His  endeavour  to 
re-establish  by  these  means  the  moral  sys- 
tem which  he  had  originally  promulgated, 
became,  to  the  eye  of  the  earlier  bard,  an 
impassioned  search,  even  amid  the  darkness 
of  the  lower  world,  for  the  lost  object  of  con- 
jugal affection ;  and  by  the  tones  of  tho  lyre, 
which  bent  even  Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  his 
will,  appear  to  be  indicated  those  sweet  and 
moving  accents  of  moral  harmony,  in  which 
were  described  '.he  joys  of  Elysium,  and 
whose  power  would  be  acknowledged  even 
by  those  whom  the  terrors  of  punishment 
could  not  intimidate.  The  fate  of  the  up- 
happy  Orpheus  in  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Bacchantes  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  is  a 
direct  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  has 
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been  advanced,  and  a  proof  of  his  having 
cither  been  destroyed,  or  compelled  to  yield 
to  their  power,  by  the  votaries  of  the  system 
of  Bacchus. — As  regards  the  being  and  ex- 
istence of  Orpheus,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  Cicero  maintains  the  contrary.  A 
careful  examination,  however,  of  the  passage 
in  question  will  not  seem  to  confirm  this  re- 
sult. The  words  of  Cicero  are  as  follows: 
"  Orpheum  poctam  docel  Aristoteles  nunquam 
fuisse."  (JVat.  De.  1,  c.  38.)  The  reference 
is  to  a  passage  of  Aristotle  in  the  third  book 
of  his  Poetics,  which  is  now  lost.  Cicero, 
however,  does  not  mean  to  deny  the  existence 
of  Orpheus,  but  merely  quotes  Aristotle  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  works  com- 
iTionly  ascribed  to  him  were  not  his  produc- 
tions. The  word  poetam  is  equivalent  in  the 
text  to  "  composer  of  the  Orphic  hymns,'''' 
which  were  then  circulating  under  his  name, 
and  in  the  collocation  of  the  sentence  must 
be  placed  after  fuisse.  The  meaning  will 
then  be,  "  Aristotle  informs  us  that  Orpheus 
never  was  the  author  of  the  hymns  which  at 
present  go  by  his  namey  On  this  explana- 
tion, see  Gesner  in  Prolegom. — Harless,  Fabr. 
Bib.  Gr,  vol.  1,  p.  143.— Kindertater.  An- 
merk.  su  Cicero  N.  Z).p.275. — Ast.  Grundriss 
der  Philologie.p.sa. — Brucker,in  his  "History 
of  Philosophy"  by  Enfield,  has  deduced  from 
the  Orphic  verses  and  other  fragments  of  Or- 
pheus, the  following  summary  of  his  doc- 
trine concerning  God  and  nature.  "  God 
from  all  eternity  contained  within  himself 
the  unformed  principles  of  the  material  world, 
and  consisted  of  a  compound  nature,  active 
and  passive.  By  the  energy  of  the  active 
principle  he  sent  forth  from  himself,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  certain  finite  period, 
all  material  and  spiritual  beings  which 
partake  in  different  degrees  of  the  divine 
nature.  All  beings,  proceeding  originally 
from  God,  will,  after  certain  purgations, 
return  to  him.  The  universe  itself  will  be 
destroyed  by  fire  and  afterwards  renewed."] 
The  best  edition  of  Orpheus  is  that  of  Her- 
mann, Lips.  1805, 8vo.  Dtod.],Szc. — Paus.t, 
kc.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  &c. — Cic.  deJ^at.  D.  1, 
c.  2Q.—Apollo7i.  h—  Firg.  AEn.  6,  v.  645.  G. 
4,  V.  457,  kc—Hygin.  fab.  14,  he— Ovid- 
Met.  10,  fab.  l,&c.l.  11,  fab.  ].— Plato.  Polit. 
10. — Horat.  1,  od.  13  and  35.— Orpheus- 

Orphica,  a  name  by  which  the  myste- 
ries of  Orpheus  were  called,  because  they 
had  been  introduced  in   Europe  by  Orphe- 

Orsippus,  a  man  of  Megara,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  because  his  clothes  were  entangled 
as  he  ran.  This  circumstance  was  the  cause 
that,  for  the  future,  all  the  combatants  were 
obliged  to  appear  naked.     Paus.  1,  c.  44. 

M.  Ortalus,  a  grandson  of  Hortensius, 
who  was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from 
Augustus,  who  wished  that  ancient  family  not 
to  be  extinguished.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c  37. — 
Val.  Max.  3,  c,  5.— Suet,  in  Tiber. 

Orthia,  a  surname  of  Oiaaa  at  Sparta. 
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In  her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be 
whipped,  (vid.  Diamastigosis,)  Plul.  in  Thes 

Grthrps,  or  Orthos,  a  dog  which  belopg- 
ed  to  Geryon,  from  whom  and  the  Chimajra 
sprang  the  sphynx  and  the  Nemaean  lion.  He 
had  two  heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union 
of  Echidna  and  Typhon.  He  was  destroyed 
by  Hercules.    Hesiod.  Theog.  2\Q.—ApoUod. 

[Ortospeda,  or  Orospeda  Mons,  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  properly  speaking 
continuation  of  the  range  of  Idubeda.  One 
part  terminates,  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  on  the  coast  of  Murcia  and  Grenada, 
•while  two  arms  are  sent  off  in  the  direction 
of  BaJtica,  one  of  which  pursues  nearly  a 
western  direction,  and  is  called  Mons  Maria- 
nus,  now  Sierra  Morena  ;  the  other  runs  more 
to  the  south-west,  nearer  the  coast,  and  is 
called  Mons  Ilipula,  now  Sierra  J^evada,  end- 
ing on  the  coast  at  Calpe  or  Gibrallar.] 

Ortvgia,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one 
»f  the  four  quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was 
SQ  this  island  that  the  celebrated  fountain 
Arethusa  arose,  [oid.  Syracusae.]  l^irg.  ^n. 
3,  V.  694.— ifom.  Od.  15,  v.  403. An  an- 
cient name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  received  this  name  from  Latona, 
who  fled  thither  when  changed  into  a  quail, 
(ogTu|^,)  by  Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  of 
Juno.  [vid.  Delos.]  Diana  was  called  Or- 
tt/gia,  as  being  born  there ;  as  also  Apollo, 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  651.— Fast.  5,  v.  692.— Firg. 
.En.  3,  V.  124. 

Orus,  or  HoRus,  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  as- 
sisted his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was 
skilled  in  medicine,  he  was  acquainted  with 
futurity,  and  he  made  the  good  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  go- 
vernment. He  was  the  emblem  of  the  sun 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally 
represented  as  Jin  infant  swathed  in  variegat- 
ed clothes.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  staff 
which  terminated  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  in 
the  other  a  whip  with  three  thongs.  Hcrodot. 

^.—Plut.  de.   hid.  k  Os.—Diod.  1, The 

first  king  of  Troezene.     Pans.  2,  c.  30. 

OscA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Huesca  in 
Arragon.     Liv.  34,  c,  10. 

OscHoPHORiA,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  receives  its  name  atto  tou  (ftpn- 
T«f  otrx.i-i.from  carrying  boughs  hung  rip  with 
grapes,  called  o<ry(_tti.  Us  original  institution 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Pint,  in  Thes.  These- 
us, at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang 
out  the  white  sail  by  which  his  father  was  to 
be  apprised  of  his  success.  This  neglect  was 
fatal  to  jEgeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
sea  and  perished.  Theseus  no  sooner  reach- 
ed the  land  than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform 
his  father  of  his  safe  return,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  began  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
he  vowed  when  he  first  set  sail  from  Crete. 
The  herald,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city, 
found  the  people  in  great  agitation.  Some 
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lamented  the  king's  death,  while  others,  elat- 
ed at  the  sudden  news  of  the  victory  of  The- 
seus, crowned  (he  herald  with  garlands  in  de- 
monstration of  their  joy.  The  herald  carried 
back  the  garlands  on  his  staff  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  after  he  had  waited  till  Theseus 
had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related  the  me- 
lancholy story  of  tlie  king's  death.  Upon 
this,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city, 
showing  their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations. 
From  that  circumstance  therefore,  at  the 
feast  of  Oschophoria,  not  the  herald  but 
his  staff  is  crowned  with  garlands,  and  all 
the  people  that  are  present  always  exclaim 
iKiXiu,  <x  IV  ;  the  first  of  v/hich  expresses 
haste,  and  the  others  a  consternation  or  de- 
pression of  spirits.  The  historian  further  men- 
tions, that  Theseus,  when  he  went  to  Crete, 
did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  number 
of  virgins,  but  that  instead  of  two  of  them 
he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths 
of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass 
for  women,  by  disguising  their  dress,  and 
by  using  them  to  the  ointments  and  perfumes 
of  women  as  well  as  by  a  long  and  successful 
imitation  of  their  voice.  The  imposition  suc- 
ceeded, their  sex  was  not  discovered  in  Crete, 
and  when  Theseus  had  triumphed  over  the 
Minotaur,  he,  with  these  two  youths,  led  a 
procession  with  branches  in  their  hands,  in  the 
same  habit  which  is  still  used  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Oschophoria.  The  branches  which 
were  carried  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus  or  of 
Ariadne,  orbecause  they  returned  in  autumn, 
when  the  grapes  were  ripe.  Besides  this  pro- 
cession, there  was  also  a  race  exhibited,  in 
which  only  young  men,  whose  parents  were 
both  alive,  were  permitted  to  engage.  It  was 
usual  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the 
sea-shore.  The  place  where  they  stopped 
was  called  o<rx.°'Pogtov,  because  the  boughs 
which  they  carried  in  their  hands  were  de- 
posited there.  The  reward  of  the  conqueror 
was  a  cup  called  wevr*  ttkoa,  Jive-fold,  because 
it  contained  a  mixture  of  five  different  things, 
wine,  honey,  cheese, meal,  and  oil.  Plut-  in 
Thes. 

Osci,  a  people  between  Campania  and  (he 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Turnus 
against  iEneas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  Opici,  the  word  Osci  being  a 
diminutive  or  abbreviation  of  the  other. 
[Festus  expressly  makes  Oscus  and  Opicus 
equivalent  terms.]  Thelanguage,  the  plays,  ^ 
and  ludicrous  expressions  of  this  nation,  are 
often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and  from 
their  indecenet  tendency,  some  suppose  the 
word  obscCBnum  {quasi  oscavam)  is  derived. 
Tacil.  Ann.  4,  c.  14.— C/f.  Fam.  7,  ep.  1. — 
Ltv.  10,  c.  'i.O.—Slrab.  5. — PUn.  3,  c.  5.— 
Firg.  Mn.  7,  v.  730. 

OslRis,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  [ju'rf.theend  of  this  ar- 
ticle.] All  the  ancients  greatly  differ  in  their 
opinions  concerning  this  celebrated  god,  but 
they  all  agree  that,  as  king  of  Egypt,  he  took 
particular  care  to  civilize  his  subjects,  to  polish 
their  morab.  (ogive  them  good  and?a!iUarv 
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laws,  and  to  teach  them  agriculture.     After 
he  had  accomplished  a  reform  at  home,  Osi- 
ris resolved  to  go  and  spread  civilizatioainthe 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  He  left  his  kingdom 
to  the  care  of  his  wife  Isis,  and  of  her  faithful 
minister  Hermes  or  Nicrcury.   The  command 
of  his  troops  at  home  was  left  to  the  trust  oi 
Hercules,  a  warlike   officer,     hi  his  expedi- 
tion Osiris  was   accompanied  by   his  brother 
Apollo,   and  by  Anubis,   Macedo,  and    F'an 
His  march  was'  through  xl^ilhiopia,  where  hii 
army  was  increased   by    the   addition  of  the 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  monsters,  who   made 
dancing  and  playing  on   musical  instruments 
their   chief    study.      He    afterwards   passed 
through  Arabia  and  visited  the  greatest  part 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Europe,  where 
he  enlightened   the    minds  of  men  by  mtro- 
ducing  among  them  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  a  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  a  Supreme 
Being.     At  his  return  home   Osiris  found  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  roused  and  agitated.  His 
brother    Typhoa  had   raised  seditious,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular.     Osi 
ris,  whose  sentiments   were   always    of  the 
most  pacific   nature,    endeavoured   to    con- 
vince   his  brother   of   his  ill  conduct,  but] 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  attempt.     Typhon 
murdered  him  in  a  secret  apartment,  and 
cut  his  body  to  pieces,  which  were  divided 
among  the  associates  of  his  guilt.     Typhon, 
according  to  Plutarch,  shut  up  his  brother  in 
a  coffer  and   threw  him  into   the  Nile.     The 
inquiries  of  Isis  discovered  the  body  of  her 
husband  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  where  it 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  waves,  but  Typhon 
stole  it  as  it  was  carrying  to  Memphis,  and  he 
divided  it  amongst  his  companions,  as  was  be- 
fore observed.     This   cruelty  incensed   Isis  ; 
she  revenged  her  husband's   death,  and  with 
her  son  Orus  she  defeated    Typhon  and  the 
partisans  of  his  conspiracy.     She   recovered 
the  mangled  pieces  of  her  husband's  body,  the 
genitals  excepted,  which  the  murderer  had 
thrown  into  the  sea  ;  and  to  render  him  all 
the  honour  which  his  humanity  deserved,  she 
made   as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there  were 
mangled  pieces  of  his  body.  Each  statue  con- 
tained A   piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead  mo- 
liarch  ;  and  Isis,  after  she  had  summoned  in 
her  presence  one  by  one,  the  priests  of  all  the 
different  deities  in  her  dominions,  gave  them 
each  a  statue,  intimating,  that  in  doing  that 
she  had  preferred  them  to  all  the  other  com- 
munities of  Egypt,  and  she  bound  them  by  a 
isolemn  osLlh  that  they  would  keep  secret  that 
mark  of  her   favour,  and  endeavour  to  show 
their  sense  of  it  by  establishing  a   form   of 
tvorship  and  paying  divine  honours  to  their 
prince.  They  were  further  directed  tochdose 
whatever   ani;  jals  they  pleased  to   represent 
the  person  and  the  divinity  of  Osiris,  and  they 
•were  enjoined  to   pay  the  greatest  reverence 
to  that  representative  of  divinity,  and  to  bu- 
Vy  it  when  dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
To  render  their  establishment  more  popular, 
e^«h  sacerdotal  body  had  a  certain  portion  of 
land  allotted  to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to 
defray  Vh^expetises  which  necessarily  attettd- 
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ed  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  rites.     That 
part  of  tho  body  of  Osiris  which  had  not 
I  been  recovered,  was   treated  with  more  par- 
jricular   attention   by  Isis,  and  she  ordered 
that  it  should  receive  honours  more  solemn, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  mysterious  thaa 
the  other  members,    (vid.  Phallica.)    As  Osi- 
ris had    particularly  instructed   his    subjects 
in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  priest   chose 
the  ox  to  represent  him,  and  paid  the  most 
superstitious    veneration    to     that     animal, 
{lid.  Apis.)     Osiris,    according   to  the   opi- 
nion of  some  mythologists,  is  the  same  as  the 
sun,  and  the  adoration  which  is  ;  aid  by  dif- 
ferent nations  to  an  Anubis,  a  Bacchus,  a 
Dionysius,  a  Jupiter,  a  Pan,  &c.  is  the  same  as 
that  which   Osiris    received  in  the  Egyptian 
teujples.  Isis  also  after  death  received  divine 
honours  as  well  as  her  husband,  and  as  the  ox 
was  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  or   Osiris,  so  the 
cow  was  the  emblem  of  the  moon,  or  of  Isis. 
Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  power 
and  greatness  of  Osiris  than  this  inscriptions 
which  has  been  found  on  some   ancient  mo- 
numents :    Saturn,   the  youngest   of  all  the 
gods,  uas  tny  father  ;  I  am   Osiris,  who  c0n~ 
ducted  a  large  and  numerous  army  as  far   as 
the  deserts  of  India,  and  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  visited  the 
streams  of  the  Ister^  and  the  remote  shores  of 
the  ocean,  diffusing  benevolence  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earths    Osiris  was  generally 
represented  with  a  cap   on   his  head    like   a 
mitre,  with  two  horns ;  he  held  a  stick  in  his 
left  hand,  and  in  hia  right  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears  with  the  head 
of  a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by  its  quick  and 
piercing  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  the  sun, 
[The  Abb6  Banier  is  of  opinion  that  Osiris  is 
the  same  with  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  who 
peopled  Egypt  some  time  after  the  deluge, 
and  who  after  his  death  was  deified  ;  and  he 
is  called  by  the  ancients  the  son  of  Jupiter,  be- 
cause he  was  the  son  of  Ham  or  Hammon, 
whom  he  himself  had  acknowledged  as  a  god. 
Marshara  takes  Osiris  to  have  been  Hiim  him- 
self.    The   learned,   in   general,  allow   thaL 
Osiris  was  one   of  the  first  descendants  of 
Noah  by  Ham,  and  that  he  governed  Egypt^ 
whither  his  father  had   repaired,   and  there 
founded  a  small  kingdom  a  few  years  after 
the  dispersion  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Peleg.     But  Zoega   (JDe   Obeliscis,   p.   577, 
seqq.)  has  the  following  theory.   He  supposes 
that  Egypt,  at  the  period   when  it  began  to 
be  inhabited,  received  some   colonies  from 
Arabia  which   followed   a   pastoral  mode  of 
life,  and  others  from  Ethiopia  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  cultivation  of  the   earth. 
The  former  took  up  their  abode  in  the  vici 
nity  of  Pelusium  and  along  a  part  of  the  Del- 
ta, and   extended  southwards  as   far  as  the 
middle  of  Heptanomis.     The  Ethiopians,  on 
the  other  hand,  founded  Thebes  and  Abydosj 
together  with  many  towns  inThebaisandthe 
Delta  itself,  and  for  many   ages  waged  war 
with  various  success  against  the  shepherd 
race.  To  this  period,  in  the  opinion  of  Zoega, 
the  history  of  Osiris  belongs;  He  makes  hi.ai 
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to  have  been  a  new-comer  from  Ethiopia, 
who  communicated  many  useful  precepts  re- 
specting the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and 
taught  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  He 
was  at  length  entrapped  and  put  to  death  by 
Baby,  the  king  of  the  shepherds,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Typhon,  and  afforded  occasion 
by  his  death  to  many  mournful  rite?.  The 
Ethiopians  finally  prevailed  over  their  oppo- 
nents, founded  Memphis,  and  wrested  from 
the  shepherd  race  Heliopolis,  and  also  Pelii 
sium.  But  as  they  were  divided  into  many 
separate  communities,  and  at  variance  among 
themselves,  they  were  often  exposed  to  the 
invasions  of  the  shepherds  from  the  Delta  and 
from  Arabia:  occasionally  they  were  subju- 
gated by  them.  At  length  Sesostris  orSethos, 
tiie  son  of  Amenophis,  having  driven  out  the 
shepherds  into  Arabia  and  Syria,  carried  his 
victorious  arms  even  into  Palestine,  and  on 
his  return  to  Egypt  was  declared  king  of  the 
whole  country.  He  promulgated  a  code  of 
laws,  which  he  pretended  to  have  received 
from  Hermes  the  ancient  deity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  and  after  his  death  was  celebrat- 
ed in  the  traditions  and  sacred  hymns  of  the 
Egyptians.]  Plut.  in  hid.  k  Os.—Herodot 
2,  c.  U4.—Dtod.  -I.— Homer.  Od.  12,  v.  323 
— ^lian.  de  Anim.  2.—Lucan.  de  Dea  Syr- 
—Plin.  8. 

OsiSMii,  a  people  of  Gaul  in  Britt'iy. 
[Their  country  is  now  called  Finis'^rTe.'] 
Mela,  3,  c.  2.  —Cas.  B.  G,  2,  c.  34. 

OsRHOENE,  a  country  of  IVIe.=jpotamia, 
•which  received  this  name  fror*  one  of  its 
kings  called  Osrhoes.     ^vid.  Mesopotamia.] 

OssA,  a  lofty  mountain  o*"  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centsurs.  Ii  was  for- 
merly joined  to  Mount  Olympus,  but  Her- 
cules., as  some  report,  separated  them,  and 
tnade  between  them  tha  celebrated  valley  of 
Tempe,  This  separation  of  the  two  moun- 
tains was  more  probably  eflected  by  an  carlh- 
quake,  which  happenet?,  as  fabulous  accounts 
represent,  about  1S85  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Ossa  wss  one  of  those  mountains 
which  the  giants  in  their  wars  against  the 
gods,  heaped  *^P  one  on  the  other  to  scale  the 
heavens  with  more  facility.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. — 
jOcid.  Met.  1,  v.  155,  1.  2,  v.  225, 1.  7,  v.  224. 
Fast.  1,  V.  307,  1.  3,  v,  Ul.—Strab.  Q.~Lu- 
can.  1  and  Q—firg.  G.  1,  v.  281. 

OsTiA,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tiber  by  Ancus  Martins,  king  of  Rome, 
about  16  miles  distant  from  Rome,  it  hnd  a 
celebrated  harbour,  and  was  so  pleassuilly  si- 
tuated that  the  Romans  generally  spent  a  part 
of  the  year  there  as  in  a  country-seat.  There 
was  a  small  tower  in  the  port,  like  the  Pharos 
of  Alesandria,  built  upon  the  wreck  of  a  large 
ship  which  had  been  sunk  there,  and  which 
contained  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  with  which 
4.he  Roman  emperors  intended  to  adorn  the 
capital  of  Italy.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  the 
sand  and  mud  deposited  by  the  Tiber  had 
choked  the  harbour,  and  added  much  to  the 
size  of  the  small  islands  which  sheltered  the 
ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Osfia  and 
her  harbour,  called  Port;t,^,  becamegradually 


separated,  and  are  now  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  [Ostia  was  the  only  port 
of  Rome  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  who 
built  what  is  now  Porto  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  The  marshy  insula  sacra,  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  once  sacred  to  Apol- 
lo, divides  the  ancient  harbours,  which  Cas- 
siodorus  calls  the  two  eyes  of  Rome.  After 
the  building  of  Claudius's  new  port  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  the  left  stream,  on 
which  Ostia  stands,  was  quile  deserted.  The 
ruins  of  old  Ostia  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  and  the  sea  is  nearlj'-  two  miles 
from  the  ancient  port.  The  cause  of  thi? 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  extreme  flatness  of 
the  land,  whith  does  not  allow  the  Tiber  to 
carry  off  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  and 
m'id  its  turbid  waters  bring  down  ;  and  the 
more  t'lat  is  deposited,  tlie  more  sluggishly  it 
flows;  and  thus  the  shore  rises,  the  sea  re- 
cedes, and  the  marshes  extend.]  Flor.  I,  c. 
1, 1.  3,  c.  2h—Liv.  1,  0.  33-—Mela,2,  c.  4.— 
Sueion. — Plin. 

OsTORTUs  Scapula,  a  governor  of  Britain, 
He  died  A.  D.  55.  [yid.  Britannia.]  Tacit, 
/Itn.  16,  c.  23. 

OsxMAiVDYAS,  a  magnificent  king  of  Egypt 
in  a  remote  period.]  He  was  the  first  mo- 
narch who  formed  a  library.  He  caused  a 
colossal  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected,  on 
which  was  this  inscription  :  "  I  am  Osyman - 
dyas,  king  of  kings  ;  whoever  will  dispute 
this  title  with  me,  let  him  surpass  my  works." 
vid.  Memnonium.] 

Otanes,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis. 
It  was  through  him  that  the  usurpation  was 
first  discovered.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed by  Darius  over  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  took  Byzantium.  Herodot.  3,  c.  70,  he. 
Otho,  M.  Salvius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria. 
He  was  one  of  Nei-o's  favourites,  and  as  such 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  and  made  governor  of  Panuonia  by  the 
interest  of  Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove 
him  from  Rome,  lest  Nero's  love  for  Poppsea 
should  prove  his  ruin.  After  Nero's  death, 
Otho  conciliated  the  favour  of  Galba,  the  new 
emperor;  but  when  hedid  not  gain  his  point, 
and  when  Ga'ha  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as 
his  successor,  he  resolved  to  make  himself 
absolute  without  any  regard  to  the  age  or 
dignity  of  his  friend.  The  great  debts  which 
he  had  contracted  encouraged  his  avarice.-v 
and  he  caused  Gsiba  to  be  assassinated,  and 
he  made  himself  emperor.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  senate  ana  the  Roman  people^ 
but  the  sudden  revolt  of  Viteliius  in  Germa- 
ny rendered  his  situation  precarious,  and  it 
was  mutually  resolved  that  their  respective 
right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  by 
arms.  Otho  obtained  three  victories  over 
his  enemies,  but  in  a  general  engagement 
near  Brixellum,  his  forces  were  defeated,  an'i 
he  stabbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of  success 
were  vanished,  after  a  reign  of  about  th.rjB© 
months,  on  the  20th  of  April,  A.  D,  69.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  last  m? 
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meats  of  Otho's  life  were  those  of  a  philoso- 
pher. He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lament- 
ed his  fortune,  and  he  expressed  his  concern 
for  their  safety,  when  they  earnestly  solicited 
to  pay  hiiTi  the  last  friendly  offices  before  he 
stabbed  himself,  and  he  observed  that  it  was 
better  that  one  man  should  die  than  that 
all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  ob- 
stinacy. His  nephew  was  pale  and  distress- 
ed, fearing  the  anger  and  haughtiness  of  the 
conqueror;  but  Otho  comforted  him,  and 
observed,  that  Vitellius  would  be  kind  and 
affectionate  to  the  friends  and  relations 
of  Otho,  since  Otho  was  not  ashamed  to 
say,  that,  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  enmity, 
the  mother  of  Vitellius  had  received  every 
friendly  treatment  from  his  hands.  He  also 
burnt  the  letters  which,  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Vitellius,  might  provoke  his  resent- 
ment against  those  who  had  favoured  the 
cause  of  an  unfortunate  general.  Thete  no- 
ble and  humane  sentiments  in  a  man  who  was 
the  associate  of  Nero's  shameful  pleasures, 
and  who  stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his 
master,  have  appeared  to  some  wonderful, 
and  passed  for  the  features  of  policy,  and  not 
of  a  naturally  virtuous  and  benevolent  hea>t. 
Plut.  in  vita. — Sutt.— Tacit.  2,    Hist.  c.  50, 

&c. — Juv.  2,  v.  90. Roscius,  a  tribune  of 

the  people,  who,  in  Cicero's  consulship,  made 
a  regu.ation  to  permit  the  Roman  knights  at 
public  spectacles  to  have  the  14  first  rows 
after  the  seats  of  the  senators.  [The  equites, 
previous  to  this,  sat  promiscuously  with  the 
commons.  By  this  new  regulation  of  Otho's, 
the  commons  considered  themselves  disho 
noureJ,  and  hissed  and  insulted  Otho  when 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  :  the  equites,  on 
the  other  hand,  received  him  with  loud  plau 
dits.  The  commons  repeated  their  hissings, 
and  the  knights  their  applause,  until,  at  last 
they  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  the 
whole  theatre  became  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
disorder.  Cicero,  being  informed  of  the  dis- 
turbance, came  and  summoned  the  people  to 
the  temple  of  Belloua,  where,  partly  by  his 
reproof?,  and  partly  by  his  lenity,  he  so 
wrought  upon  them,  I  hat  they  returned  to  the 
theatre,  loudly  testified  their  approbation  of 
Otho,  and  strove  with  the  equites  which 
should  show  him  the  most  honour.  The 
speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  writing.  It  is  now  lost, 
but  having  been  delivered  ex  tempore  affords 
a  strong  example  of  the  persuasive  nature  of 
his  eloquence.  One  topic  which  he  touched 
on  in  this  oration,  and  the  only  one  of  which 
■we  have  any  hint  from  antiquity,  was  his  re- 
proaching the  rioters  for  their  want  of  taste, 
iu  creating  a  tumult  while  Roscius  was  per- 
forming on  the  stage.]     Horat.  ep.  4,  v.  10. 

The  father  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho 

was  the  fivourite  of  Claudius. 

Othryades,  one  of  the  300  Spartans  who 
fought  against  300  Argives,  when  those  two 
nations  disputed  their  respective  right  to  Thy- 
rea.  Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius, 
and  Othryades  survived  the  battle.  The 
Argives  went  home  to  carry  the  news  of  their 
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victory,  but  Othryades,  who  had  been  reck- 
oned among  the  number  of  the  slain,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wounds,  recovered  himself  and 
carried  some  of  the  spoils,  of  which  he  had 
stripped  the  Argives,  into  the  camp  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  after  he  had  raised  a  trophy, 
and  had  written  with  his  own  blood  *'  I  have 
conquered' '  on  his  shield,  he  killed  himself,  un- 
willing to  survive  the  death  of  his  country- 
men.    Fal.  Max.  3,  c.  2.~Plul.  Parall. 

A  patronymic  given  to  Pantheus,  the  Trojaa 
priest  of  Apollo,  from  his  father  Othryas. 
Firg.Mn.2,\.  319. 

Othrts,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
montains,  in  Thessaly,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Strab.  O.—Herodot.  7,  c.  129 — 
Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  675. 

Otus  and  Ephialtes,  sons  of  Neptune. 
vid.  Aloides, 

P.  OviDius  Naso,  a  celebrated  Roman 
poet,  born  at  Sulmo  on  the  20th  of  March, 
about  43  B.  C.  As  he  was  intended  for  the 
bar,  his  father  sent  him  early  to  Rome,  and 
removed  him  to  Athens  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age.  The  progress  of  Ovid  in  the  study 
of  eloquence  was  great,  but  the  father's  ex- 
pectations were  frustrated  ;  his  son  was  born 
a  poet,  and  nothing  could  deter  him  from 
pursuing  his  natural  inclination,  though  he 
^'as  often  reminded  that  Homer  lived  and 
dit^l  in  the  greatest  poverty.  Every  thing  he 
wroi'?  was  expressed  in  poetical  numbers,  as 
he  hin>ielf  says,  et  quod  ttntabam  scribere  ver- 
sus erat.  A  lively  genius  and  a  fertile  imagi- 
nation sooL  gained  him  admirers;  the  learned 
became  his  fiends ;  Virgil,  Propertius,  Ti- 
buUus,  and  Hoi^ce,  honoured  him  with  their 
correspondence ;  and  Augustus  patronized 
him  with  the  moit  unbounded  liberality. 
These  favours,  however,  were  but  momenta- 
ry, and  the  poet  was  soon  after  banished  to 
Tomos,  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  by  the  emperor. 
The  true  cause  of  this  sudden  exile  is  un- 
known. Some  attriboteitto  a  shameful  amour 
with  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  while  others 
support  that  it  arose  tnm  the  knowledge 
phich  Ovid  had  of  the  unpardonable  incest  ot 
I  he  emperor  with  his  daughter  Tuba.  These 
reasons  are  indeed  merely  conjectural ;  the 
cause  was  of  a  very  private  and  very  secret 
nature,  of  which  Ovid  himself  is  afraid  to 
speak,  as  it  arose  from  error  and  not  from 
criminality.  It  was,  however,  something  im- 
proper in  the  family  and  court  of  Augustus, 
as  these  lines  seem  to  indicate  : 

Cur  aliquid  vidi  ?  Cur  noxia  lumina/eci  ? 
Cur  imprudenti  cognila  culpa  mihi  est  ? 

Inscius  Jidaon  vidit  sine  vesle  Dianam  ; 
Pradafuit  canibus  non  minus  Hit  suis. 
Again, 

Inscia  quod  crimen  viderunt  lumina  pleetor, 
Peccatumque  onulos  est  habuisse  meum. 
And  in  another  place, 

Perdiderunt  cum  me  duo  crimina,  carmen  ei 
error, 
jilleriu$facli  culpa  silenda  mihi  est. 
[Tiraboschi  {Sloria  della  Letter.  Ital.  Tom. 
1,  p.  201,)  has  given  the  subject  a  very  care- 
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ful  and  full  examination,  and  seems  to  have 
proved  very  satisfactorily  that  the  offence  of 
Ovid  consisted  in  his  having  been  an  acci- 
dental witness  of  some  scandalous  intrigue  on 
the  part  of  Julia,  in  which,  however,  Au- 
gustus was  not  at  all  implicated.]  In  his  ban- 
ishment, Ovid  betrayed  his  pusillanimity,  and 
however  afflicted  and  distressed  his  situa- 
tion was,  yet  the  flattery  and  impatience 
which  he  showed  in  his  writings  are  a  dis- 
grace to  his  pen,  and  expose  him  more  to  ri- 
dicule than  pity.  Though  he  prostituted  his 
pen  and  his  time  to  adulation,  yet  the  emper- 
or proved  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  his  most  ardent  friends  at  Rome, 
who  wished  for  the  return  of  the  poet.  Ovid, 
who  undoubtedly  wished  for  a  Brutus  to  de- 
liver Rome  of  her  tyrannical  Augustus,  con- 
tinued his  flattery  even  to  meanness ;  and 
when  the  emperor  died,  he  was  so  mercenary 
as  to  consecrate  a  temple  to  the  departed  ty- 
rant on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  where  he  re- 
gularly offered  frankincense  every  morning. 
Tiberius  proved  as  regardless  as  his  prede- 
cessor to  the  entreaties  which  were  made  for 
Ovid,  and  the  poet  died  in  the  7th  or  8th  year 
of  his  banishment,  in  the  59thyear  of  hisage, 
A.  D.  17,  and  was  buried  at  Tomos.  In  the 
year  1508  of  the  Christian  era,  the  following 
€pitaph  was  found  at  Stain,  in  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Austria. 

Hie  situs  est  vates  quern  Divi  CcEsaris  ira 
Augusti  patrid  cedere  jussit  humo. 

Smpe  miser  voliiit  patriis  occumbre  terris, 
Sedfruslra .'  Hunc  illifata  dedere  locum. 

This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  ce- 
lebrated an  obscure  corner  of  the  world  which 
never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.  The 
greatest  part  of  Ovid's  poems  are  remaining. 
His  Metamorphoses  in  15  books  are  extreme- 
ly curious,  on  account  of  the  many  different 
mythological  facts  and  traditions  which  they 
relate,  but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic 
poem.  In  composing  this,  the  poet  was  more 
indebted  to  the  then  existing  traditions,  and 
to  the  theogony  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the 
powers  of  his  own  imagination.  His  Fasti 
were  divided  into  12  books,  the  same  num- 
ber as  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  ;  but 
of  these,  six  have  perished,  and  the  learned 
world  have  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
poem  which  must  have  thrown  so  much  light 
upon  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  fes- 
tivals and  sacrifices,  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have  sur- 
vived the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity. 
His  Trislia,  which  are  divided  into  five 
books,  contain  much  elegance  and  softness  of 
expression,  as  also  his  Elegies  on  different 
subjects.  [  His  Tristia,  however,  are  render- 
ed very  fatiguing  by  the  monotony  which  per- 
vades them.  The  despondency  of  Ovid  and 
his  exaggerated  description  of  his  sufferings 
inspire  neither  esteem  for  his  character  nor 
pity  for  his  misfortunes.]  The  Hero'ides  are 
nervous,  spirited,  and  diffuse,  the  poetry  is 
excellent,  the  language  varied,  [but  the  ex- 
pressions are  often  too  wanton  and  indelicate, 


a  fault  which  is  common  in  his  compositions- 
[These  epistles,  however,  are  the  most  finish- 
ed of  the  productions  of  Ovid,  and  form  that 
part  of  his  works  which  has  met  with  the 
largest  number  of  imitators.  The  epistle  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon  is  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece. Three  of  the  Heroides,  viz.  Ulysses 
to  Penelope,  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  and  Pa- 
ris to  Oenone,  are  not  the  productions  of 
Ovid,  nor  were  they  written,  apparently,  by 
any  poet  of  the  Augustan  age.  Some  critics 
ascribe  them  to  Angelius  Sabinus,  a  Neapo- 
litan poet  of  the  15th  centii  y.]  His  three 
books  of  Amorum,  and  the  same  number  de 
Arte  Amandi,  with  the  other  dc  Remedio 
Amoris,  are  written  with  great  elegance,  and 
contain  many  flowery  descriptions ;  but  the 
doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dangerous, 
and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  fhey 
seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the  heart 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  mora- 
lity. His  Ibis,  which  is  written  in  imitation 
of  a  poem  of  Callimachus  of  the  same  name^ 
is  a  satirical  performance.  Besides  thest, 
there  are  extant  some  fragments  of  other 
poems,  and  among  these  some  of  a  tragedy 
called  Medea.  The  talents  of  Ovid  as  a  dra- 
matic writer  have  been  disputed,  and  some 
have  observed,  that  he  who  is  so  often  void 
of  sentiment,  was  not  born  to  shine  as  a  tra- 
gedian. Ovid  has  attempted  perhaps  too 
many  sorts  of  poetry  at  once.  On  whatever 
he  has  written,  he  has  totally  exhausted  the 
subject  and  left  nothing  unsaid.  He  every 
where  paints  nature  with  a  masterly  hand, 
and  gives  strength  to  the  most  vulgar  expres- 
sions. It  has  been  judiciously  observed,  that 
his  poetry,  after  his  banishment  from  Rome, 
was  destitute  of  that  spirit  and  vivacity  which 
we  admire  in  his  other  compositions.  His 
Fasli  are  perhaps  the  best  written  of  all  his 
poems,  and  after  them  we  may  fairly  rank  his 
love  verses,  his  Heroides,  and  after  all  his 
Metamorphoses,  which  were  not  totally  finish  • 
ed  when  Augustus  sent  him  into  banishment. 
His  Epistles  from  Pontus  are  the  language  of 
an  abject  and  pusillanimous  flatterer.  Plow- 
ever  critics  may  censure  the  indelicacy  and 
the  inaccuracies  of  Ovid,  it  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged  that  his  poetry  contains  great  sweet- 
ness and  elegance,  and,  like  that  of  TibuUus, 
cliarms  the  ear  and  captivates  the  mind.  Ovid 
married  three  wives,  but  of  the  last  alone 
he  speaks  with  fondness  and  affection.  He 
had  only  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  his 
wives  is  unknown ;  and  she  herself  became 
mother  of  two  children,  by  two  husbands. 
The  best  editions  of  Ovid's  works  are  those 
of  Burman,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1727 ;  of  L. 
Bat.  1670,  in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  12mo. 
4  vols.  1713.  Ovid.  Trist.  3  and  4,  Slc.—Pa- 
terc.  2. — Martial.  3  and  8. 

[OxEJE,  small  pointed  isles  near  the  Echi- 
nades,  now  called  Cureolari.  Their  ancient 
name  has  reference  to  their  form,  (o^ew/.)] 

Oxus,  [a  large  river  of  Bactriana,  rising 
in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  that  coun- 
try, or  rather  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Great  Biikharia,  and  flowing  for  the  greatei 
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part  of  its  course  ia  a  north-west  direction.! 
It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  falls  | 
after  a  course  of  1200  miles  into  the  sea  of 
Jlral.  The  ancient  geographers  supposed  it 
to  fall  into  the  Caspian,  being  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  east  of 
the  former.  The  Oxus  is  now  the  Jlmu, 
called  by  the  Arabian  geographers  Chihon 
or  GiAoTi.] 

OxvDRAC.E,  a  nation  of  India^  [They  are 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  district  now 
called  Outsch,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesiaes  and  Indus.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  locate  them  a  little 
beyond  its  junction  with  the  Hyphasis.]  Curt. 
9,  c.  4. 

OxTRYNCHUS,  [acityof  Egypt, on  the  ca- 
nal of  Moeris.  It  took  its  name  from  a  fish 
called  o^v^vy^o;  in  Greek,  or  pike,  which 
was  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  had  a  temple  here.  Nothing  remains  of 
this  city,  in  the  village  called  Benese,  built 
on  its  ruins,  but  some  fragments  of  stone  pil- 
lars, and  a  single  column  left  standing,  and 
which  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  a  por- 
tico of  the  composite  order.]     Strab. 

OzoLiE  or  OzoLi,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  parts  of  .^tolia,  which  were  call- 
ed Ozolea.  This  tract  of  territory  lay  at  the 
north  of  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  extended 
about  twelve  miles  northward.  They  receiv- 


ed their  name  from  the  bad  stench  (o^n)  of 
Iheir  bodies  and  of  their  clothing,  which  was 
the  raw  hides  of  wild  beasts,  or  from  the  of- 
fensive smell  of  the  body  of  Nessus  the  cen- 
taur, which  after  death  was  left  to  putrify  in 
the  country  without  the  honours  of  a  buriaL 
Some  derive  it  with  more  propriety  from  the 
stench  of  the  stagnated  water  in  the  neigh- 
bouring lakes  and  marshes,  [vid.  Locri.]  Ac- 
cording to  a  fabulous  tradition,  they  received 
their  name  from  a  very  different  circumstance  ; 
During  the  reign  of  a  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch 
brought  into  the  world  a  stick  instead  of 
whelps.  The  stick  was  planted  in  the  ground 
by  the  king,  and  it  grew  up  a  large  vine  and 
produced  grapes,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  called  OzolcB,  not  from 
o^itv,  to  smell  bad,  but  from  o^®*,  a  branch  or 
sprout.  The  name  of  Ozolse,  on  account  of 
its  indelicate  signification,  highly  displeased 
the  inhabitants,  and  they  exchanged  it  soon 
for  that  of  iEtolians.  [According  to  some 
authorities,  the  arrows  of  Hercules  were 
buried  in  this  district  by  Philoctetes,  and  a 
mephitic  vapour  arose  from  them,  as  they 
were  tinged  with  the  poison  of  the  Hydra. 
According  to  others,  the  Ozolae  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  dress  in  the  skins  of  animals, 
and  hence  their  persons  were  rendered  offen- 
sive.]    Paus.  10,  c.  3S.-^Herodo(.  8,  c.  32. 
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PaCATIANUS,  Titus  Julius,  a  general  of 
the  Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  in  Gaul,  about  the  latter  part  of 
Philip's  reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated, 
A.  D.  249,  and  put  to  death,  kc. 

PAcHiNUfj,  or  Pachynus,  now  Passaro,  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  projecting  abeut  two 
miles  into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula, 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  with  a 
small  harbour  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  6. 
~Mela,2, c.  l.—Virg. Mn.3,  v.  699.— Pnus. 
5,0.25. 

Pacorus,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Cras- 
sus,  whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he 
took  prisoner.  He  took  Syria  from  the  Ro- 
mans and  supported  the  republican  party  of 
Pompey,  and  of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Cre- 
sar.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  by  Ventidius 
Bassus,  B.  C.  '39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of 
June)  that  Crassus  had  been  defeated.    Flor. 

4,  c.  9.—Horal.  3,  od.  6,  v.  9. \  king  of 

Parthia,  who  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  &c. 

Pactolus,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia, 
rising  in  MountjTmolus,  and  falling  into  the 
Hermus  after  if  has  watered  the  city  of  Sar- 
Qes.  It  was  in  this  river  that  Midas  washed 
himself  when  he  turned  into  gold  whatever  he 
touched  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  it  ever 
alter  rolled  golden  sands,  and  received  the 
name  of  Chrysorrhoas.  It  33  called  Tmolus 
hy  Pliny.  Strabo  observes,  that  it  had  gold- 
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en  sands  in  his  ago.  [The  gold  found  amid 
the  sands  of  the  Pactolus  was  derived  from 
the  mines  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  when  these 
were  exhausted  the  supply  of  the  river 
ceased.  This  river,  according  to  Varro  and 
Chrysostom,  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
wealth  of  Croesus.]  Virg.  Mn.  10,  v.  142. — 
Strab.  IQ.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  QQ.--Ucrodo\ 
5,  c.  110.— P/m.  33,  c.  8. 

Pactvas,  a  Lydian  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  treasures  of  Cra?sus  at  Sardes.  The 
immense  riches  which  he  could  command, 
corrupted  him,  and  to  make  himself  independ- 
ent he  gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege 
to  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  the  arrival  of  one 
of  the  Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight.. 
He  retired  to  Cumffi  and  afterwards  to  Les- 
bos, where  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
ofCyrus.  Herodot.  \,  c.  154,  &c. — Paus.  2, 
c.  35. 

Pacuvius,  M.  a  native  of  Brundusium, 
son  of  the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennius  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  painting, 
and  by  his  poetical  talents.  [He  was  one  of 
the  first  Romans  who  attained  any  degree  of 
eminence  in  painting ;  and  he  particularly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  picture  which 
he  executed  for  the  temple  of  Hercules  in 
the  Forum  Boiarium.]  He  wrote  satires  and 
tragedies  which  were  represented  at  Rome. 
and  of  some  of  which  the  names  are  preserv- 
ed, as  Peribcea,  Hermione,  Atalanta,  Ilione, 
TeuceP;  Antiope,   Sic.     Orestes  was  consi- 
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dered  as  the  best  finished  performance  ;  the 
style,  however,  though  rough  and  without 
either  purity  or  elegance,  deserved  the  com- 
mendation of  Cicero  and  Quinlilian,  who 
perceived  strong  rays  of  genius  and  perfec- 
tion frequently  beaming  through  the  clouds 
of  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  times, 
[Cicero,  though  he  blames  his  style,  places 
him  on  the  same  level  for  tragedy  as  En- 
nius  for  epic  poetry,  or  Cajcilius  for  come- 
dy ;  and  he  mentions  in  his  treatise  De  Ora- 
tore,  that  his  verses  were  cousidered  by  ma- 
ny as  highly  laboured  and  adorned.  It  was 
in  this  laboured  polish  of  versification,  and 
skill  in  the  dramatic  conduct  of  the  scene, 
that  the  excellence  of  Pacuvius  chiefly  con- 
sisted. The  passages  of  Horace  and  Quinti- 
lian  which  relate  to  this  poet  must  have  this 
meaning  annexed  to  them,  and  no  other. 
Most  other  Latin  critics,  though  on  the  whole 
they  seem  to  prefer  Attius,  allow  Pacuvius 
to  be  the  more  correct  writer.]  The  poet  in 
his  old  age  retired  to  Tarentum,  where  he 
died  in  his  90th  year,  about  131  years  before 
Christ.  Of  all  his  compositions  about  437 
scattered  lines  are  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Latin  poets.  [From  no  one  play  of 
Pacuvius  are  there  more  than  fifty  lines  pre- 
served, and  these  generally  very  much  de- 
tached. The  longest  passages  which  we  have 
in  continuation  are  a  fragment  concerning 
Fortune,  in  the  Htrmione;  the  exclamations 
of  Ulysses,  while  writhing  under  the  agoMy 
of  a  recent  wound  in  the  JViptra  ;  and  a  de- 
scription of  a  storm  in  the  Duloresles,']  Cic. 
de  Oral.  2,  ad  Heren.  2,  c.  27. — Horat.  2,  ep. 
l,v.  56. — ^uintil.  lO,  c.  1. 

Padinum,  now  Bondf.no,  a  town  on  the 
Po,  where  it  begins  to  branch  into  diflerent 
channels.     F/m.  3,c,  15. 

Padus,  [now  the  Po,  the  largest  river  of 
Italy,  anciently  called  also  Eridanus,  an  ap- 
pellation which  is  frequently  used  by  the  Ro 
man  poets,  and  almost  always  by  Greek  au 
thors.  vid.  Eridanus.  D'Anville  makes 
this  latter  name  belong  properly  to  the 
Ostium  Spineticum  of  the  Padus.  The  name 
Padus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  word  in  the  language  of  the  Gauls,  which 
denoted  a  poplar  tree,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  those  trees  growing  on  its 
banks.  Whatever  be  the  derivation  of  the 
term  Padus,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the 
river,  which  was  Bodincus,  is  certainly  of 
Celtic  origin,  and  is  said  to  signify  bottomless. 
The  Po  rises  in  Mons  Vesulus,  now  Monte 
Visa,  near  the  sources  of  the  Druentia  or 
Durance,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  for 
more  than  500  miles,  and  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Adriatic,  about  30  miles  south 
of  Portus  Venetus,  or  Venice.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  bear  boats  and  barges  at  30 
miles  from  its  source,  but  the  navigation 
is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  not  unfrequently 
hazardous  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
current.  Its  waters  are  liable  to  sudden  in- 
crease from  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it 
beJBg  almost  all  raouctain-strearas  |  and  in  the 


flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
feat  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  protect  the  lands  from  laudation n 
During  its  long  course  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  tributaries,  its  channel  being  the 
final  receptacle  of  almost  every  stream  which 
rises  on  the  eastern  and  southern  declivities 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Appeuines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were 
anciently  reckoned  seven  in  number,  the 
principal  one,  which  was  the  southernmost, 
called  Padusa,  and  now  Po  di  Frimaro.  It 
Was  this  mouth  also  to  which  the  appella- 
tions Eridanus  and  Spineticum  Ostium 
were  applied.  It  sends  oflf  a  branch  from 
itself  near  Tngaboli,  the  modern  Ferrara, 
which  was  anciently  styled  Volana  Ostium, 
but  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Ferraj-a.J 
It  was  formerly  said  that  it  rolled  gold  dust  in 
its  sands,  which  was  carefully  searched  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  consuls  C.  Flaminius 
Nepos  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  were  the  first 
Roman  generals  who  crossed  it.  The  Po  is  fa- 
mous for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  who,  as  the 
poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  there  by  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  258, 
&c. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Lucan.  2,  &c. —  Firg, 
^n.  9,  V.  6B0.~-Slrab.  5.-~Pltn.  37,  c.2. 

Padusa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the 
Po.  It  was  said  to  abound  in  swans,  and  from 
it  there  was  a  cut  to  the  town  of  Ravenna. 
[It  is  now  the  Po  di  Frimaro.  vid.  Padus.j 
Virg.JEn.  n,v.  455. 

Tman,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
the  word  pcean,  an  hymn  which  was  sung  ia 
his  honour,  because  he  had  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people 
to  exclaim  lo  Paian !  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Paan  !  was  made  use  of  in  speaking  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  oi 
joy  [Damm  derives  the  term  Psan,  (Jltttti) 
from  rraum,  cessare  facto,  Apollo  being  honour- 
ed in  hymns,  as  the  divinity  who  protected 
from  and  caused  evil  to  cease.]  Juv.  6,  Vp 
in^.—Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  538, 1. 14,  v.720 Lu- 
can. 1,  &c. — Strab.  18. 

PiEMANi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  suppos- 
ed to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  west 
of  Luxemburg.     Cces.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

PjEON,  a  celebrated  physician  during  the 
Trojan  war.  From  him  physicians  are  some- 
times called  PcBonii,  and  herbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes,  Fceonice  herbce.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  V.  'im.—  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  535. 

PjEones,  [a  people  of  Macedonia,  who  in- 
habited the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  the  vici- 
nity of  Mount  Rhodope,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius.  Herodotus  places  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon;  and  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
them  the  parts  of  Macedonia  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Heliacmon.]  Pans.  5,  c.  1. — • 
Herodot.  5,  c.  13,  &c. 

P^ffioNiA,  [a  country  of  Macedonia,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  Pajon,  the  son  of  Endy- 
ruion.  vid.  Paeones.]  Liu.  42,  c.  5i,l.  45,  c.  29, 
PjEonides,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters 
of  Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Muses, 
because  their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pseonia 
Ovid,Met>5,-ult,fab. 
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P^sos,  atownof  the  Hellespont,  called  also 
Apxsos,  situated  at  the  north  of  Lampsacus. 
When  it  was  destroyed  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled. 
They  were  of  Milesian  origin.  Slrab.  13. — 
Homer.  II.  2. 

PjESTum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  called  also 
JVeptunia,  and  Posidonia  by  the  Greeks, 
where  the  soil  produced  roses  which  blos- 
somed twice  a  year.  The  ancient  walls  of 
the  town,  about  three  miles  in  extent,  are 
still  standing,  and  likewise  venerable  remains 
of  temples  and  porticoes.  The  Sinus  Picsta- 
nus,  on  which  it  stood,  is  now  called  the  gulf 
of  Salerno.  [Paestum  was  founded  by  a  co- 
lony from  Sybaris,  and  its  original  name  was 
Posidonia.  It  became  a  very  flourishing  city 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  parent  state,  and 
its  ruins  still  attest  its  former  magnificence. 
The  Lucanians,  however,  subsequently  dis- 
possessed the  Sybarites, and  checked  the  pros- 
perity of  Posidonia.  Under  the  Roman  do- 
minion an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  an- 
cient city,  and  a  colony  was  sent  to  it,  but  the 
attempt  never  completely  succeeded;  and 
though  the  Roman  poets  expatiate  with  de- 
light upon  its  beautiful  gardens  and  scenery, 
the  place  itself  never  recovered  its  former 
importance.  Under  the  Romans  the  name 
first  appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Paes- 
tum. The  learned  Mazzochi  is  in  error  when 
he  makes  this  city  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
its  name  Paestum  to  have  been  the  more  an- 
cient of  the  two,  originating  from  the  Phoe- 
nician word  Poseian  or  Posian,  an  appellation, 
according  to  him,  for  Neptune.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious  than  Phosnician  etymolo- 
gies. The  city  was  plundered  in  a  later  age 
by  the  Saracens  and  Normans  successively. 
Its  ruins,  however,  are  in  some  respects  more 
perfect  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  Italy, 
and  equally  as  magnificent.  In  their  solidity, 
bordering  on  heaviness,  they  seem  to  form 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Etrurian  manner.  They  mark  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  Doric.  The  walls  of  the 
town  remain  in  all  their  circumference,  five 
at  least,  and  in  some  places  twelve,  feet  high. 
They  are  formed  of  solid  blocks  of  stone  with 
towers  at  intervals.  The  roses  of  PaBstum 
still, according  to  travellers,  support  tlieir  an- 
cient frame  by  their  fragrance,  and  by  their 
blossoming  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  De- 
cember. A  stream,  called  Solofone,  flows  un- 
der the  walls,  and  by  spreading  its  waters 
over  its  low  borders,  and  thus  producing 
pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather,  continues, 
as  in  ancient  times,  to  infect  the  air,  and  ren- 
der Paestum  a  dangerous  residence  in  sum- 
mer.] Virg.G.  4,  V.  U^.—  Ovid.  Met-  15, 
V.  708.— PonL  ?,  el.  4,  v.  28. 

C^ciNNA  Pjetus,  the  husband  of  Arria. 
(vid.  Arria.) 

Pagas^  orPAGASA.a  town  of  Magnesia,  in 
Macedonia,  with  an  harbour  and  a  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  was 
built  there,  as  some  suppose,  and,  according 
to  Propertius,  the  Argonauts  set  sail  from  that 
faarbour.    From  that  circumstance  not  only 


the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonauts  them- 
selves, were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Pargasmus.  [The  place  whence 
the  Argo  set  sail  was  rather  the  port  of 
Aphetae.  vid.  Aphetae.  The  term  Pagasaeus 
refers  to  the  gulf  on  which  Aphetae  was  situ- 
ate more  than  to  the  city  of  Pagasae.  ]  Pliny 
confounds  Pagasae  with  Demetrias,  but  they 
are  different,  and  the  latter  was  peopled  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  who  preferred 
the  situation  ofDemetriasfor  its  conveniences, 
Ovid.  Met.  ?,  v.  1, 1.  8,  v.  349.— Lucan.  2,  v 
715, 1.  6,  V.  400.— ^ete,  2,  c.  3  and  l.—Strab. 
9.—Propert.  1,  el.  20,  v.  H.—Plin.  4,  c.  8.— 
Apollon.  Rhod.  1,  v.  238,  &c. 

Pal.e,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Corsica,  now 
St.  Bonifaco. 

Pal^apolis,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.     Strab. 

Pal^mon  or  Palemon,  a  sea  deity,  son 
of  Athamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was 
Melicerta,  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palaemon 
after  he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity 

by  Neptune,     (vid.  Melicerta.) A  noted 

grammarian  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Tiberius, 
who  made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  arrogance 
and  luxury.     Juv.  6,  v.  451.— Martial.  2,  ep. 

86. A  son  of  Neptune,  who  was  amongst 

the  Argonauts,     ^polled. 

Pal^epaphos,  the  ancient  town  of  Paphos 
in  Cyprus,  near  to  the  new.  [vid.  Paphos.] 
Strab.  14. 

PALa;pHARSALPS,  the  ancient  town  of 
Pharsalus  in  Thessaly.  [vid.  Pharsalus.] 
Cms.  B.  A.  48. 

Pal^phatus,  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
pher, whose  age  is  unknown,  though  it  can  be 
ascertained  that  he  flourished  between  the 
times  of  Aristotle  and  Augustus.  He  wrote  5 
books  de  incredibilibus,  of  which  only  the  first 
remains,  and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain 
fabulous  and  mythological  traditions  by  histo- 
rical facts.  The  best  edition  of  Palaephatus 
is  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Lisp.  1773. 
[There  were  several  ancient  writers  named 
Palaephatus,  one  an  Athenian,  placed  by  the 
poets  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  one  a  native 
of  Paros,  who  lived  under  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
Qion,  and  one  a  grammarian  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Athens  or  in  Egypt,  posterior  to  Aris- 
totle. The  greatest  number  of  authorities 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  the  author  of 
the  work  de  incredibihbus,  or  Trtgt  £t.T<o-T&)».] 

Pal^polis,  a  town  of  Campania,  built  by 
a  Greek  colony,  where  Naples  afterwards 
was  erected,    [t'lrf.  Neapolis.]    Lir.  8,  c.  22. 

Pal^ste,  a  village  of  Epirus  near  Ori- 
cus,  where  Caesar  first  landed  with  his  fleet. 
Lucan.  5,  v.  460. 

PaljestIna,  [a  district  of  Asia,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  Philistaei  or  Philistines  who 
inhabited  the  coast.  As  it  was  the  promised 
inheritance  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
the  scene  of  the  birth,  sufferings,  and  death 
of  our  Redeemer,  we  are  accustomed  to  de- 
signate it  by  the  more  religious  appellation  of 
the  Holy  Land.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Phoenicia  and  Coelesyria,  on  the  east  by 
Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Pe- 
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trjEd,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
called  in  Scripture   the  Great  Sea.     On  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan    were   the  three 
districts  of  Jiidffiain  the  south,  Samaria  in  the 
middle,  and  Galilaea  in  the  north.     Moses  has 
described  its  great  fertility,  Deut.  8,  7,  &c  ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  cele 
brated  land  of  E^ypt  in  the  number  of  cattle 
which  it  bred,  and  in  the  quantity  and  excel 
lence  of  the  oil,  corn,  wine,  and  various  fruits 
which  it  yielded.     Its  fecundity  has  been  ex- 
tolled even  by  Julian  the  Apostate.     The  vi 
sible  effects  of  divine  displeasure  which  this 
country  has  experienced,  not  only  under  Ti- 
tus, but  much  more  since  that  emperor's  time 
in  the  inundations  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
of  the  Saracens,  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  op 
pression  it  now  feels  under  the  Turkish  yoke, 
are  causes  more    than  sufficient  to   have   re 
duced  the  greater  part  of  it  to  its  present  state, 
a  mere  desert.     The  Turks  moreover  neither 
protect  the  agriculturalist  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Arab,  nor  afford  him   any  encourage 
ment ;  and  yet  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  travellers  in  regard  to  this  country,  that 
where  it  is  cultivated  it  is  extremely  fertile. 
It  produces  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  ;  and  vines 
are  not  wanting,  although   the  Mahometans 
do  not  drink  wine.]     Herodot.   1,  c.    105. — 
Sil.  It.  3,  v.  606.—Stfab.  16. 

Pal^stInus,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Strymon. 

PaLjETYRCS,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre  on 
the  continent,     [vid.  Tyrus.]     Sirab.  16. 

Palamedes,  a  Grecian  chief,  son  of  Nau- 
plius,  king  of  Euboea  by  Clymene.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to 
the  Trojan  war  to  bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp, 
who,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition 
pretended  insanity  ;  and  the  better  to  impose 
upon  his  friends,  used  to  harness  different  ani- 
mals to  a  plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  bar- 
ley into  the  furrows.  The  deceit  was  soon 
perceived  by  Palamedes ;  he  knew  that  the  re 
gret  to  part  from  his  wife  Penelope,  whom  he 
had  lately  married,  was  the  only  reason  of  the 
pretended  insanity  of  Ulysses;  and  to  demon- 
strate tfais.Palamedes  took  Telemachus.whom 
Penelope  had  lately  brought  into  the  world, 
and  put  him  before  the  plough  of  his  father 
TJlysses  showed  that  he  was  not  insane  by 
turning  the  plough  a  different  way  not  to  hurt 
his  child .  This  having  been  discovered,  Ulys 
ses  was  obliged  to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to 
the  war,  but  an  immortal  enmity  arose  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  Palamedes.  The  king  of 
Ithaca  resolved  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
distress  him  ;  and  when  all  his  expectations 
were  frustrated,  he  had  the  meanness  to  bribe 
one  of  his  servants,  and  to  make  him  dig  a 
hole  in  his  master's  tent,  and  there  conceal  a 
large  sum  of  money.  After  this  Ulysses 
forged  a  letter  in  Phrygian  characters,  which 
king  Priam  was  supposed  to  have  sent  to  Pa- 
lamedes. In  the  letter  the  Trojan  king  seem- 
ed to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his 
hands  the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the 
conditions  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon  when  he  received  the  monev.  This 
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forged  letter  was  carriedby  means  of  Ulysses 
before  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army.  Pa- 
lamedes was  summoned,  and  he  made  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  innocence,  but 
all  was  in  vain ;  the  money  that  was  discover- 
ed in  his  tent  served  only  to  corroborate  the 
accusation.  He  was  found  guilty  by  all  the 
army  and  stoned  to  death.  Homer  is  silent 
about  the  miserable  fate  of  Palamedes,  and 
Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  reported 
by  some  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  had 
drowned  him  in  the  sea  as  he  was  fishing  on 
the  coast.  Philostratus,  who  mentions  the 
tragical  story  above  related,  adds  that  Achil- 
les and  Ajax  buried  his  body  with  great  pomp 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  that  they  raised  upon  it 
a  small  chapel,  where  sacrifices  were  regular- 
ly offered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Troas.  Pala- 
medes  was  a  learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier, 
and,  according  to  some,  he  completed  the  al- 
phabet of  Cadmus  by  the  addition  of  the  four 
letters,  6,  ^,  ;t'  I"'  during  the  Trojan  war. 
[A  fragment  of  Euripides,  preserved  by  Sto- 
basus,  ascribes  to  Palamedes  the  honour  of 
the  invention  of  the  vowels.  The  meaning 
of  this  evidently  is,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the 
four  signs  of  aspiration  in  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  to  express  the  vowel-sounds.  Aris- 
totle states  that  Epicharmus  invented  the  ^ 
and  ;t.]  To  him  also  is  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  dice  and  backgammon;  and  it  is 
said  he  was  the  first  who  regularly  ranged 
an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who  placed 
sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited  their  vi- 
gilance and  attention  by  giving  them  a  watch- 
word.  Hygin.  fab,  95,  105,  &c — Apollod. 
2,  kc.—Dictj)S.  Cret.  2,  c.  XS—Ovid.  Met, 
13,  v.  56  and  308.— Paus.  1,  c.  31.— Mam7. 
4,  v.  205. — Philostrat.  v.  10,  c.  6. — Euripid. 
in  Phceniss. — Martial.  13,  ep.  75. — Plin.  7, 
56. 

PalatIncs  mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the 
largest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was 
built.  It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  and  there  also  he  kept 
his  court,  as  well  as  TuUus  Hostilius  and  Au- 
gustus, and  all  the  succeeding  emperors ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  word  Palatium  has 
ever  since  been  applied  to  the  residence  of  a 
monarch  or  prince.  The  Palatine  hill  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  goddess  Pales,  or 
from  the  Palatini,  who  originally  inhabited 
the  place,  or  from  balare  or  palare,  the  bleat- 
ings  of  sheep,  which  were  frequent  there,  or 
perhaps  from  the  word  palantes,  wandering, 
because  Evander,  when  he  came  to  settle  in 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  one  society.  There  were  some 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and 
called  Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Dio. 
Cass.  53.— Ital.  12,  v.  109.— Liv.  1,  c.  7  and 
33.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  822.— Juv.  9,  v.  23.— 
Martial.  1,  ep.  71. —  Varro  deL.  L.  4,  c.3 — 
Cic.in  Calull.  1. Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  also  called 
Palatinus.  His  temple  there  had  been  built, 
or  rather  repaired  by  Augustus,  who  had 
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enriched  it  with  a  library,  valuable  for  the 
various  collections  of  Greek  and  Latin  ma- 
nuscripts which  it  contained,  as  also  for  the 
Sibylline  books  deposited  there.  Horat.  1, 
ep.  3,  V.  17. 

Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  [vid  Ro- 
ma.J 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of 
pastures  among  the  Romans.  She  was  wor- 
shipped with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and 
her  festivals,  called  Palilia,  were  celebrated 
the  very  day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  [21st  of 
April.]  Firg.  G.3,  v.  t  and  29i.— Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  V.  722,  Sic.~Pa(erc.  1,  c.  8. 

Palibothra,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now 
to  be  Patna,  or,  according  to  others,  Allaha- 
bad.    Strab.  15. 

PalIci,  or  Fahsci,  two  deities,  sons  of 
Jupiter  by  Thalia,  whom  ^scbylus  calls  j?it- 
na,  in  a  tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to 
the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  nymph  jEtna, 
when  pregnant,  entreated  her  lover  to  remove 
her  from  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  The  god  con- 
cealed her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
when  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  come,  the 
earth  opened  and  brought  into  the  world  two 
children,  who  received  the  name  of  Palici, 
o-TTo  Tovfr^xiv  iKi(rb-a.t,becauseth(y  came  again 
inlo  the  world  fiom  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
These  deities  were  worshipped  with  great  ce- 
remonies by  the  Sicilians,  and  near  their  tem- 
ple were  two  small  lakes  of  sulphureous  wa- 
ter, which  were  supposed  to  have  sprang  out 
of  the  earth  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
bom.  Near  these  pools  it  was  usual  to  take 
the  most  solemn  oaths,  by  those  who  wished 
to  decide  controversies  and  quarrels.  If  any  of 
the  persons  who  took  the  oath  prejured  them- 
selves, they  were  immediately  punished  in  a 
supernatural  manner  by  the  deities  of  the 
place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sincere  de- 
parted unhurt.  ThePallicihad  also  an  oracle 
which  was  consulted  upon  great  emergencies, 
and  which  rendered  the  truest  and  most  une- 
quivocal answers.  In  a  superstitious  age,  the 
altars  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices,  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities 
were  satisfied  with  their  usual  offerings. 
Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  583.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  506. 
— Diod.  2. — Macrob.  Saturn.  4,  c.  10. — Hal. 
14,  V.  219. 

PaiJma,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  bringing  heaps  of  straw, 
and  in  leaping  over  them.  No  facrifices  were 
offered,  but  the  purific;itioas  were  mad^  with 
the  smoke  of  horses'  blood,  and  with  the  ash- 
es of  a  calf  thLit  had  been  taken  from  the  bel 
ly  of  his  mother  after  it  had  been  sacrificed, 
and  with  the  ashes  of  beans.  The  purifica- 
tion of  (he  flocks  was  also  made  with  the 
smoke  of  sulphur,  of  the  olive,  the  pine,  the 
laurel,  iind  the  rosemary.  Offerings  of  mild 
cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  cakes  of  millet,  were 
afterwards  made  to  the  goddess.  This  festi- 
val wasobservecl  on  the  2l5t  of  April,  and  it 
was  during  the  celebration  that  Romulus  first 
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began  to  build  the  city.  Some  call  this  fes- 
tival Parilia,  quasi paritndo,  because  the  sa- 
crifices were  offered  to  the  divinity  for  the 
fecundity  of  the  flocks.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  774. 
Fast.  4,  V.  721,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  2bl.—Proptrt.  4 . 
el.  1,  V.  \9.~-Tibull.  2,  el.  5,  v.  87. 

Palinurcs,  a  skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
iEneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  and  at  last  came  safe 
to  land  near  Velia,  where  the  cruel  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  murdered  him  to  obtain  his 
clothes.  His  body  was  left  unburicd  on  the 
sea-shore;  and  as,  according  to  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  no  person  was  suffered 
to  cross  the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred 
years  were  elapsed,  if  his  remains  had  not 
been  decently  buried,  we  find  ^neas,  when 
he  visited  the  infernal  regions,  speaking  to 
Palinurus,  and  assuring  him,  that  though  his 
bones  were  deprived  of  a  iuneral,  yet  the 
place  where  his  body  was  exposed  should 
soon  be  adorned  with  a  monument,  and  bear 
his  name  ;  and  accordingly  a  promontory  was 
called  Palinurus,  now  Palinuro.  Virg.  ^n. 
3,  V.  513,  1.  5,  V.  840,  &:c.  1.  6,  v.  341.— Onrf. 
de  Rem.  511  .-—Mela,  %c.  A.—Strab.— Horat. 
3,  od.  4,  V.  28. 

Paliscorfm,  or  PaiJcorum  Stagivum,  a 
sulphureous  pool  in  Sicily.     \yid,  Palici.] 

Paliurus,  now  JVahil,  a^  river  [in  the 
north-western  part  of  Marmarica  in  Africa, 
flowing  into  the  Mediterranean.]  It  had  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  Slrab. 
17. 

Pallades,  certain  virgins  of  illustrious 
parents,  who  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by 
the  Thebans  of  Egypt,  It  was  required  that 
they  should  prostitute  themselves,  an  infa- 
mous custom,  which  was  considered  as  a  pu- 
rification, during  which  they  were  publicly 
mourned,  and  afterwards  they  were  permit- 
ted to  marry.     Slrab.  n. 

Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas. 
It  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represent- 
ed the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in 
her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  distaff  and  a 
spindle.  It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the 
tent  of  Ilus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the 
citadel  of  Ilium.  Some  nevertheless  suppose 
that  it  fell  at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,or,  according 
to  others,  Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present 
from  his  mother  Electra.  There  are  some 
authors  who  maintain  that  the  Palladium  was 
made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops  by  .^baris  ; 
but  ApoUodorus  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  piece  of  clock-work  which  mov- 
ed ot  itself.  However  discordant  the  opinions 
of  ancient  authors  be  about  this  famous  sta- 
tue, it  is  universally  agreed,  that  on  its  preser- 
vation depended  the  safety  of  Troy.  This  fa- 
tality was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  during 
the  Trojan  war,  and  therefore  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  determined  to  steal  it  away.  They 
effected  their  purpose,  and  if  we  rely  upon  the 
authority  of  some  authors,  they  were  direct- 
ed how  to  carry  it  away  by  Helenus,  the  son 
of  Priam,  who  proved,  in  this,  unfaithful  to 
his  country,  because  his  brother  Deiphobus-. 
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at  the  death  of  Paris,  had  married  Helen,  of 
■whom  he  was  enamoured,  Minerva  was  dis 
pleased  with  the  violence  which  was  offered 
to  her  statue,  and,  according  to  Virgil,  the  Pa- 
ladium  itself  appeared  to  have  received  life 
and  motion,  and  by  the  flashes  which  started 
from  its  eyes,  and  its  sudden  springs  from  the 
earth,  it  seemed  to  show  the  resentment  of 
the  goddess.  The  true  Palladium,  as  some 
authors  observe,  was  not  carried  away  from 
Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only  one  of  the  sta- 
tues of  similar  size  and  shape,  which  were 
placed  near  it  to  deceive  whatever  sacrile- 
gious persons  attempted  to  steal  it.  The  Pal- 
ladium, therefore,  as  the]'  say,  was  conveyed 
safe  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  jEneas,  and  it  was 
afterwards  preserved  by  the  Romans  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  and  veneration,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  a  circumstance  which  none  but 
the  vestal  virgins  knew.  Herodian.  1,  c.  14, 
&c.— Orarf.  Fast.  6,  v.  422,  8ic.  Met.  13,  v. 
336.— Dictys.  CreM,c.  5. — Apollod. 3,c.  12. 
— Dionys.  Hal.  1,  &c. — Homer.  11. 10. — Virg. 
Mn.%  V.  166,1.  9,  v.  151.— Plut.de  reb- 
Rom. — Lucan.  9. — Dares.  Phryg. — Juv.  3, 
V.  139. 

Palladius,  [an  easternprelate  and  eccle- 
siastical writer,  a  native  of  Galatia,  born 
about  A.  D.  368.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Hellenopolis  in  Bithynia.  He  was  ordained 
by  Chrysostom,  to  whose  party  he  attached 
himself,  and,  on  the  banishment  of  Chrysos- 
tom in  404,  fell  under  persecution,  and  be- 
ing obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  see,  re- 
tired to  Italy  and  took  refuge  at  Rome.  Some 
time  after,  venturing  to  return  to  the  east,  he 
•was  banished  to  Syene.  Having  regained  his 
liberty,  he  resigned  the  see  of  Hellenopolis, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Alex- 
andria. He  is  thought  to  have  died  A.  D. 
431.  He  wrote  the  Lausiac  history  about  the 
year  421,  which  contains  the  lives  of  persons 
who  were  at  that  time  eminent  for  their  ex- 
traordinary austerities  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine. It  was  so  called  from  Lausus,  a  man  of 
the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom 
it  is  inscribed.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whe- 
ther Palladius  author  of  the  Lausiac  History, 
and  Palladius  author  of  the  life  of  Chrysos- 
tom, were  different  persons,  or  one  and  the 
same.  Dupin  thinks  that  these  were  the 
productions  of  the  same  person  ;  Tillemont 
and  Fabricius  adopt  the  opposite  opinion 
The  best  edition  of  the  history  is  that  of 
Meursius,  L.  Bat.  1616.] A  Greek  phy- 
sician, whose  treatise  on  fevers  was  edited  8  vo. 
L.  Bat.  1745. 

Pallanteum,  a  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel,  built  by  Evander  on 
Mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  ori- 
ginates, [vid.  Roma.]  Virgil  says,  it  was 
called  after  Pallas,  the  grandfather  of  Evan- 
der ;  but  Dionysius  derives  its  name  from 
Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Dionys.  1,  c. 
31.— Firg.  jEn.  8,  v.  54  and  341. 

Pallantia,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Palen- 
cia,  on  the  river  Cea.     Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Pallantias,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  as 
the  giant  Pallas.     Ovid,  Mef.  9,  fab.  12, 


Pali.antides,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas,  the 
son  of  Pandion,  and  the  brother  of  ^geus. 
They  were  all  killed  by  Theseus,  the  son  of 
Mgens,  whom  they  opposed  when  he  came 
to  take  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom. 
This  opposition  they  showed  in  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne,  as  ^geusleft  no  child- 
ren, except  Theseus,  whose  legitimacy  was 
even  disputed,  as  he  was  born  at  Trcezene, 
Plut.  in  Thes.—Paus.  1,  c.  22. 

Pallas,  {adis,)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
name,  either  because  she  killed  the  giant  Pal- 
las, or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she 
seems  to  brandish  in  her  hands  (T*XAe/v.)  For 
the  functions,  power,  andcharacter  of  the  god- 
dess, vid.  Minerva. 

Pallas,  (antis,)  a  son  of  king  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist  iEneas.  He 
was  killed  by  Turnus,thekingof  the  Rutuli, 
after  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 

enemy.     Virg.   j^n.  8,  v.  104,  &c. One 

of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with  his  skiu;  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is 

called  Pallas.     Apollod.  3,  c.  12. A  freed- 

man  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power  and 
the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the  em- 
peror, his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and  to 
adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  his  means,  and  those  of  Agrippina,  that  the 
death  of  Claudius  was  hastened,  and  that 
Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Nero  forgot 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  crown.  He 
discarded  Palla?,  and  some  time  after  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  make 
himself  master  of  his  great  riches,  A.  D.  61, 
Tacit.  12,  Ann.  c.  53. 

Pallene,  [a  small  peninsula  of  Macedonia, 
one  of  the  three  which  form  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  of  Chalcidice.  It  was  situate  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  or  GulfofSalo- 
niki,  and  the  Sinus  Toronaicus,  or  Gulf  of 
Cassandria.  It  was  also  called  Phlegra,  a 
name  derived  from  fXtyte,  ure,  and  having  re- 
ference to  a  battle  and  overthrow  of  the  gi- 
ants in  this  place.]  It  contained  five  cities, 
the  principal  of  which  was  called  Pallene. 
Lit.  31,  c.  45,  1.45,  c.  30.— Firg.  G.  4,   v. 

391.— Ovid.  Mel.  15,  v.  357 A  village  of 

Attica,  where  Minerva  had  a  temple,  and 
where  the  Pallantides  chiefly  resided,  He» 
rodot.  1,  0.  161. — Plut.  in  Thes. 

Palmaria,  a  small  island  opposite  Tarra- 
cina  in  Latium,     Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  Palmyrene,  a 
country  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Syria, 
now  called  Theudemor,  or  Tadmor.  It  is 
famous  for  being  the  seat  of  the  celebrated 
Zenobia  and  of  Odenatus,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  porti- 
coes, temples,  and  palaces,  are  now  daily  ex- 
amined by  the  curious  and  the  learned.  [This 
city  appears  to  have  been  originally  built  by 
Solomon,  and  called  Tadmor,  (1  Kings,  ix.  18. 
2  Chron.  viii.  4.)  Josephus  assures  us,  that 
this  was  the  same  city  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  afterwards  called  Palmyra,  It  is 
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still  called  Tadmor  by  the  Arabs  of  the  coun- 
try. But  many  circumstances,  besides  the 
style  of  the  buildings,  render  it  probable  thaf 
the  present  ruins  are  not  those  of  the  city  built 
by  Solomon,  though  neither  history  nor  tra- 
dition mention  the  building  of  any  other.  Pal- 
myra was  built  on  a  fertile  spot  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert.  The  name  Tadmor,  as  well  as 
that  of  Palmyra,  had  reference  to  the  multi- 
tude of  palm  trees  by  which  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded. Its  situation  was  extremely  favour- 
able for  the  caravan  trade,  and  it  became  in 
a  short  time  a  rich  and  powerful  city.  11 
seems  to  have  early  passed  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  prohably  soon  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  and  to  have  been  annexed 
to  the  Persian  empire,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  the  Seleucidae.  It  sided  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  during  the  Parthian 
war,  and  was  greatly  embellished  by  that 
prince.  After  the  capture  of  Zenobia  it  was 
given  up  to  the  emperor  Aurelian,  but  the 
inhabitants  having  revolted  on  his  departure, 
he  returned,  destroyed  the  city,  and  put  near- 
ly all  to  the  sword.  He  afterwards  attempt- 
ed to  restore  it,  but  fn  vain  ;  it  gradually 
sank  into  an  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fortress, 
and  at  last  a  miserable  village.  With  res- 
pect to  the  ruins  of  this  city,  they  appear  to 
be  of  two  different  and  distinct  periods  :  the 
oldest  are  so  far  decayed  as  not  to  admit  of 
admeasurement,  and  seem  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  that  state  by  the  hand  of  time  ;  the 
others  appear  to  have  been  broken  by  the 
hand  of  violence.  It  is  sometimes  made  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  why  Palmyra  was  built  in 
the  midst  of  deserts  .'  The  true  answer  is, 
that  as  soon  as  the  springs  of  Palmyra  were 
discovered  by  those  who  traversed  the  desert, 
a  settlement  was  made  on  the  spot  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India, 
and  preserving  an  intercourse  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.]  Plin.  6,  c. 
26  and  30. 

PamIsos,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into 
the  Peneus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  129. — Plin.  4,  c. 
8. Another  of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesus. 

Pammenes,  a  learned  Grecian,  who  was 
preceptor  to  Brutus.     Cic-  Brut.  97.  Orat.  9. 

Pamphilcs,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Ma- 
cedonia, in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished 
above  his  rivals  by  a  superior  knowledge  of 
literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  studies 
which  taught  him  to  infuse  more  successfully 
grace  and  dignity  into  his  pieces.  He  was 
founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  Sicyon, 
and  he  made  a  law  which  was  observed  not 
only  in  Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  noble  and  dignified 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  learn  paint- 
ing.    Apelles  was  one  of  his  pupils.     Diog. 

Pamphos,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  Hesiod's  age. 

Pamphyla,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  a 
general  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero's  reign. 
This  history,  so  much  commended  by  the  an- 
cients, is  lost. 

Pampuylia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
anciently  called  Mopsopia,  and   bounded  on 
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the  south  by  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
called  the  Pamphylian  Sea,  west  by  Lycia, 
north  by  Pisidia,  and  east  by  Cilicia.  [The 
name  Pamphylia  is  said  to  come  from  jrac, 
omms,  and  cpvKii,  Inbus,  and  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  this  tract  of  country,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  many  and  various  triVies  of 
Greeks  settling  here  under  Amphilochus  and 
Calchas,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.]  It 
abounded  with  pastures,  vines,  and  olives. 
Strab.  14.— Mela,  \.— Pans.  7,  c.  3.-— Pirn- 
5,  c.  26.— -Liv.  37,  c.  23  and  40. 

Pan,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  hunts- 
men, and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mercury  by  Dryope,  ac- 
cording to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter 
and  Callisto  for  parents,  others  Jupiter  and 
Ybis  or  Oneis.  Lucian,  Hyginus,  &c.  sup- 
port that  he  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Pe- 
nelope, the  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  that  the 
god  gained  the  affections  of  the  princess  under 
the  form  of  a  goat,  as  she  tended  her  father's 
flocks  on  Mount  Taygetus,  before  her  mar- 
riage with  the  king  of  Ithaca.  Some  authors 
maintain  that  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan 
during  the  absence  of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  all  the 
suitors  that  frequented  the  palace  of  Penelope, 
whence  he  received  the  name  of  Pan,  which 
signifies  all  or  every  thing.  Pan  was  a  mon- 
ster in  appearance,  he  had  two  small  horns 
on  his  head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  his 
nose  flat,  and  his  legs,  thighs,  tail,  and  feet, 
were  those  of  a  goat.  The  education  of  Pan 
was  intrusted  to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called 
Sinoe,  but  the  nurse,  according  to  Homer, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  such  a  monster,  fled 
away  and  left  him.  He  was  wrapped  up  in 
the  skin  of  beasts  by  his  father,  and  carried 
to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and  the  gods  long 
entertained  themselves  with  the  oddity  of  his 
appearance.  Bacchus  was  greatly  pleased 
with  him,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Pan. 
The  god  of  shepherds  chiefly  resided  in  Ar- 
cadia, where  the  woods  and  the  most  ragged 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  invented 
the  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Sy- 
rinx, in  honour  of  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the 
same  name,  to  whom  he  attempted  to  offer 
violence,  and  was  changed  into  a  reed.  He 
was  continually  employed  in  deceiving  the 
neighbouring  nymphs,  and  often  with  success. 
Though  deformed  in  his  shape  and  features, 
yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  captivate  Dia- 
na, and  of  gaining  her  favour,  by  transform- 
ing himself  into  a  beautiful  white  goat.  He 
was  also  enamoured  of  a  nymph  of  the  moun- 
tains, called  Echo,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  call- 
ed Lynx.  He  also  paid  his  addresses  to  Om- 
phale,  queen  of  Lydia,  and  it  is  well  known  in 
what  manner  he  was  received,  [vid.  Om- 
phale.]  The  worship  of  Pan  was  well  esta- 
blished,particularly  in  Arcadia,where  he  gave 
oracles  on  Mount  Lycaeus.  His  festivals,  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  LyciBa,  were  brought  to  Ita- 
ly by  Evander,  and  they  were  well  known 
at  Rome  by  the  name  of  the  Lupercalia.  [rid. 
Lupercalia.]  The  worship,  and  the  differ- 
ent functions  of  Pan,  are  derived  from   the 
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mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    This 
god  was  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  ranked  before  the   other  12 
gods,  whom  the   Romans   called  Consenles. 
He  was  worshipped  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity all  over  Egypt.  His  statues  represented 
him  as  agoat,  not  because  he  was  really  such, 
but  this   was   done   for   mysterious   reasons. 
He  was  the   emblem  of  fecundity,  and  they 
looked  upon   him  as  the   principle   of    all 
things.     His  horns,  as  some  observed,  repre- 
sented the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the  vivacity 
and  the   ruddiness  of  his  complexion.     The 
star  which  he   wore  on   his  breast    was    the 
symbol  of  the  firmament,  and  his   hairy  legs 
and  feet  denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth, 
such  as  the  woods   and  plants.     Some  sup- 
pose that   he   appeared  as    a   goat   because, 
when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their   war 
against  the  giants.  Pan  transformed  himself  in- 
to a  goat,  an  example  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  all  the  deities.  Pan,  according  to 
3ome,  is  the  same   as   Faunus,  and  he  is  the 
chief  of  all  the  Satyrs.     Plutarch. mentions, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary 
voice  was  heard  near  the   Echinades  in   the 
Ionian  Sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great 
Pan  was  dead.  Tiiis  was  readily  believed  by 
the  emperor,  and  the  astrologers  were    con 
suited,  but  they  were   unable  ti^  explain  the 
meaning  of  so  supernatural  a   voice,  which 
probably  proceeded   from   the   imposition  of 
one  of  the  courtiers  who  attempted  to  terrify 
Tiberius.    In  Egypt,  in  the  town  of  Mendes, 
which  word  also  signifies  a  goat,  there  was  a 
sacred  goat  kept  with  the  most  ceremonious 
scanctity.     The  death  of  this  animal  was  al- 
ways attended  with  the  greatest  solemnities, 
and,  like  that   of  another    Apis,  became  the 
cause   of  an  universal  mourning.     As   Pan 
.^  usually  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh 
bouring  country,  that  kind  of  fear  which  often 
seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and  imagi 
nary,  has  received   from   him  the    name  of 
panicfear.  This  kind  of  terror  has  been  ex- 
emplified not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  nu- 
merous   armies,   such   as   that   of    Brennus, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  conster- 
nation at  Rome,  without  any  cause  or  plausi- 
ble reason.    [Polyaenus  makes  Pan  a  general 
of  Bacchus,  and  attributes  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  the  order  of  battle,  and  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  an  army  into    right  and  left  wings  or 
horns,  whence  it  is  said  he  derived  his  horns. 
He  ascribes  to  him  also  the  art  of  striking  ter- 
ror into  a  foe  by  stratagem   and   address, 
whence  the  expression,  panic  terrors.]  Ovid 
Fast.  1,  V.  396, 1.  2,  v.  277,  Met.  1,  v.  689.— 
rirg.  G.  1,  V.  17.     ^n.  8,  v.  343.     G.  3,  v 
292.— Juv.  2,  V.  142.— Patw.  8,  c.  30.— /taL 
13,  V.  327.  — Farro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3.— Liw.  1, 
c.  5. — Dionys.  Hal.  t. — Herodot-  2,c.  46  and 
145,  &.C — Diod   1. — Orpheus.  Uymn.  10.— 
Homer.  Hymn,  in  Pan. — Lucian.  Dial.  Merc. 
Sf  Pan. — Apollod.  1,  c.  4.    ' 

Panacea,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  ^scu- 
iapius,  who  presided  over  health.  [The  term 
is  derived  from  mtv,  every  thing.,  and  a.Kio(A.(tt, 


J  cure.  This  wor^  is  applied  among  medical 
practitioners  to  an  universal  remedy,  or  one 
that  is  capable  of  curing  all  diseases.  The 
idea,  however,  of  a  panacea  is  now  justly  ex- 
ploded by  enlightened  physicians.  There 
were  three  panaceas  held  in  high  value 
among  the  ancients,  the  Heraclean,  the  As- 
lepian,  and  the  Chironian  ;  the  first  is  what 
is  termed  in  English,  true  all-lieu  I  of  Hercules, 
from  the  root  and  stem  of  which  is  drawn 
by  incision  the  gumopopanax;  the  second  is  a 
kind  of  ferula  ;  the  third  Doria's  woundwort,"\ 
Lucan.  9,  v.  918. — Phn-  35,  c.  11,  &c. 

PaNjETius,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 
13S  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some 
time,  of  which  he  refused  to  become  a  citi- 
zen, observing,  that  a  good  and  modest  man 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  one  country.  He 
came  to  Rome  where  he  reckoned  among  his 
pupils  Laelius  and  Scipio  the  second  Africanus, 
To  the  latter  he  was  attached  by  the  closest 
ties  of  friendship  and  familiarity,  he  attended 
him  in  his  expeditions  and  partook  of  all  his 
pleasures  and  amusements.  To  the  interest 
of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  the  Rhodians 
were  greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and 
the  immunities  which  they  for  some  time  en- 
joyed. Panaetius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties 
of  man,  whose  merit  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  encomiums  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it. 
Cic.  tn  Offic.  de  Div.  1.  In  Acad.  2,  c.  2.  dt 
K.  D.  2,  C.46. 

FanathenjEA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva the  patroness  of  Athens.  They  were 
first  instituted  by  Erectheus  or  Orpheus,  and 
called  Atliencea,  but  Theseus  afterwards  re- 
newed them,  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrat- 
ed and  observed  by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens, 
which  he  had  united  into  one,  and  from  which 
reason  the  festivals  received  their  name.  Some 
suppose  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Quinquatria,  as  they  are  often  called  by  that 
name  among  the  Latins.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  institution,  they  were  observed  only  dur- 
ing one  day,  but  afterwards  the  time  was  pro- 
longed, and  the  celebration  was  attended  with 
greater  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  festivals 
were  two  ;  the  great  Panalhaa  (/uiya-Kt,) 
which  were  observed  every  5th  year ,  begin- 
ning on  the  22d  of  the  month  called  Hecatom- 
bcF07i,  on  7th  of  July,  and  the  lesser  Panatke- 
ncea  (lUiKga.)  ;  which  were  kept  every  3d  year, 
or  rather  annually,  beginning  on  the  2lst  or 
20th  of  the  month  called  Thargelion,  corres- 
ponding to  the  5th  or  6th  day  of  the  month  of 
iVIay.  In  the  lesser  festivals  there  were  three 
games  conducted  by  ten  presidents  chosen 
from  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens,  who  continued 
four  years  in  office.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  there  was  a  race  with  torches,  in  which 
men  on  foot,  and  afterwards  on  horseback, 
contepded.  The  same  was  also  exhibited  in 
the  greater  festivals.  The  second  combat 
was  gymnical,  and  exhibited  a  trial  of  strength 
and  bodily  dexterity.  The  last  was  a  musi- 
cal contention,  first  instituted  by  Pericles.  In 
the  songs  they  celebrated  the  generous  un- 
dertaking of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who 
opposed  the  Pisistratidae,  and  of  Thrasybulu?, 
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who  delivered  Athens  from  its  thirty  tyrants. 
Vhrynis  of  Mitylene  was  fhe  first  who  ob- 
tained the  victory  by  playing  upon  the  harp. 
There  were  besides   other   musical   instru 
rnents,  on  which  they  played  in  concert,  such 
as   flutes,  &c.     The  poets  contended  in  four 
plays,  called  from  their  number  Tn^uKcyioi. 
The  last  of  these   was  a  satire.     There  was 
also  at  Sunium  an  imitation  of  a  naval  fight. 
Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in  any  of  these 
games  was  rewarded    with   a   vessel  of  oil, 
which  he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  in  what- 
ever manner  he  pleased, and  it  was  unlawful 
for  any  other  person  to  transport  that  com 
raodity.      The  conqueror    also   received    a 
crown  of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves 
of  Academus,   and  were  sacred  to    Minerva, 
and  caWed, uo^uxi,  from /Mogo? ,  death,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  tragical  end  of  Hallirhotius,  the 
sou  of  Neptune,  who  cut   his  own  legs  when 
he  attempted  to  cut  down  the  olive  which  had 
given  the   victory  to   Minerva  in  preference 
to  his  father,  when  these  two  deities  contend- 
ed about  giving  a  name  to  Athens.  Some  sup 
pose  that  the  word  is  derived  from  iwsgd?,  a 
part,  because  these  olives  were  given  by  con- 
tribution by  all  such  as  attended  at  the  festivals. 
There  was  also  a  dance,  called  Pyrrhichia,  per 
formed  by  young  boys  in  armour,  in  imitation 
of  Minerva,  who  thus  expressed  her  triumph 
over  the  vanquished  Titans.    Gladiators  were 
also  introduced  when  Athens  became  tribu- 
tary to  the  Romans.     During  the  celebration 
no  person  was  permitted  to  appear  in  dyed 
garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed  he  wa 
punished  according  to   the  discretion  of  the 
president  of  the  games.     After  these  things 
a  sumptuous  sacrifice   was  offered,  in  which 
every  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contri- 
buted an  ox,   and  the  whole  was  concluded 
by  an  entertainment  for  all  the  company  with 
the  flesh  that  remained  from    the   sacrifi(;p. 
In  the  greater  festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ce 
remonies   were   usually   observed,  but  with 
more    solemnity  and    magnificence.     Others 
were  also  added,  particularly  the  procession, 
in  which  Minerva's  sacred  a-67rxof,  or  garment, 
was  carried.     This  garment  was  woven  liy  a 
select  number   of  virgins,    called  e^yuTiKti. 
from  i^yov,  work      They  were  superintended 
by  tu'o  of  the  a^^w^s^ot,  or  young  virgins,  not 
above  .seventeen  years  of  age,  nor  under  ele- 
ven, whose  garments  were  white  and  set   off 
with  ornaments   of  gold.     Minerva's  peplus 
was  of  a  white   colour,  without  sleeves,  and 
embroidered  with   gold.     Upon   it  were  de- 
scribed the  achievements  of  the  goddess,  par- 
ticularly her  victories  over  the  giants.     The 
exploits  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  were 
also  represented  there,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance men  of  courage  and  bravery  are  said  to 
be  a|/o<  TTiTTKou,  worthy  to  be  pourtrayed  in 
Minerva's  sacred  garment.     In  the  procession 
of  the  peplus,  the  following  ceremonies  were 
observed.      In  the  ceramicus,   without   the 
city,  there  was  an  engine    built  in  the  form 
of  a   ship,   upon   which   Minerva's  garment 
was  hung  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
ducted, not  by  beasts,  as  some  have  supposed. 
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but  by  subterraneous  machines,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  from  thence  to 
the  citadel,  where  the  peplus  was  placed 
upon  Minerva's  statue,  which  was  laid  upon  a 
bed  woven  or  strewed  with  flowers, which'was 
called  TTKoLKH.  Persons  of  all  ages,  of  every 
sex  and  quality,  attended  the  procession, 
which  was  led  by  old  men  and  women  carry- 
ing olive  branches  in  their  hands,  from  which 
reason  they  were  called  S-«>i\«$ogo<,  bearers 
!<f  green  boughs.  Next  followed  men  of  full 
ages  with  shields  and  spears.  They  were  at- 
tended by  the(U8TO(Ko/,or/oreig'ner«,  who  car- 
ried small  boats  as  a  token  of  their  foreign 
origin,  and  from  that  account  they  were  call- 
ed o-Ka<p«<}>ogo/,  boat-bearers.  After  them 
came  the  women  attended  by  the  wives  of 
the  foreigners  called  uS^itpogui,  because  they 
carried  water-pots.  Next  to  these  came 
young  men  crowned  with  millet,  and  singing 
hymns  to  the  goddess,  and  after  them  follow- 
ed select  virgins  of  the  noblest  families,  call- 
ed K<iy»(pogai,  basket-bearers,  becaufe  they  car- 
ried baskets,  in  which  were  certain  things 
necessary  for  the  celebration,  wilh  whatever 
utensils  were  also  requisite.  These  several 
necessaries  were  generally  in  the  possession 
of  the  chief  manager  of  the  festival,  called 
i^^i^iu^oc,  who  distributed  them  when  oc- 
casion offered.  The  virgins  were  attended 
by  the  daughters  o.  the  foreigners  who  car- 
ried umbrellas  and  little  seats,  from  which 
they  were  named  Si^^nfio^oi,  seat-carriers. 
The  boys,  called  vatJ'a.piiKot,  as  it  may  be  sup- 
iiosed,  led  the  rear,  clothed  in  coats  general- 
ly worn  at  processions.  The  necessaries  for 
this  and  every  other  festival  were  prepared 
in  a  public  hall  erected  for  that  purpose,  be- 
tween the  Piraean  gate  and  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  The  management  and  the  care 
of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  the  ]>cfjio<pvXtt- 
Kit,  or  people  employed  in  seeing  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  properly  observed.  It  was 
also  usual  to  set  all  prisoners  at  liberty,  and 
to  present  golden  crowns  to  such  as  had  de- 
served well  of  their  country.  Some  persons 
were  also  chosen  to  sing  some  of  Homer's 
poems,  a  custom  which  was  first  introduced 
by  Hipparchustheson  of  Pisistratus.  It  was 
al?o  customary  in  this  festival  and  every  other 
quinquennial  festival,  to  pray  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Plataeans,  whose  services  had 
been  so  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon Plut.  in  Thes.—Pavs.  Arc.  "i.—JEli- 
an.   V.  H.  8,  c.  1.—Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

PanchjEa,  PANCHBA,or  Panckaia,  an  isl- 
and of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphy- 
lius  had  a  magnificent  temple.  [According 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  inhabited  by  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  also  by  Indians,  Cre- 
tans, and  Scythians.  He  relates  many  parti- 
culars of  a  marvellous  nature  respecting  it. 
The  chief  town  was  Panara,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  singularly  happy  according  to  Dio- 
dorus. There  were  besides  three  other  towns, 
Hiracia,  Dabi,  and  Oceanis  ;  but  the  existence 

of  such  an  island  is  very  doubtful.] A  part 

of  Arabia  Felix,    celebrated   for  the  myrrh, 
frankincense,  and  perfumes  which  it  produced . 
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Virg.  G.  2,  V.  139, 1.  4,  v.  379.— CuZex.  87.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  309,  &c — Diod.  5 — Lucret. 
^J,v.4l7. 

Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads,  and  the  other 
over  the  openings  of  towns.  Varro  de  P.  R- 
1.  .4.  Gell.  13,  c.  22. 

Pandarus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  assisted 
the  Trojans  in  their  war  against  the  Greeks. 
He  went  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  and 
therefore  he  generally  fought  on  foot.  He 
broke  the  truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wound- 
ed Menelaus  andDiomedes,  and  showed  him- 
self brave  and  unusually  courageous.  He  was' 
at  last  killed  by  Diomedes  j  and  iEneas,  who 
then  carried  him  in  his  chariot,  by  attempting 
to  revenge  his  death,  nearly  perished  by  the 
hand  of  the  furious  enemy.  Dictys.  Cret.  2, 
c,  35 — Homer.  IL  2  and  5—Uygm.  fab.  1 12. 
— Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  495 — Sirab.  14. — Servius 

in  loco. A  native  of  Crete  punished  with 

death  for  being  accessary  to  the  theft  of  Tan- 
talus. What  this  theft  was  is  unknown.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  Tantalus  stole  the  am- 
brosia and  the  nectar  from  the  table  of  the 
gods  to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  or  that  he 
carried  away  a  dog  which  watched  Jupiter's 
temple  in  Crete,  in  which  crimes  Pandarus 
was  concerned,  and  for  which  he  suffered. 
Pandarus  had  two  daughters,  Camiro  and 
Clytia,  who  were  also  deprived  of  their  mo- 
ther by  a  sudden  death,  and  left  without 
friends  or  protectors.  Venus  had  compassion 
upon  them,  and  she  fed  them  with  milk, 
honey,  and  wine.  The  goddesses  were  all 
equally  interested  in  their  welfare.  Juno 
gave  them  wisdom  and  beauty,  Diana  a  hand- 
some figure  and  regular  features,  and  Miner- 
va instructed  them  in  whatever  domestic 
accomplishments  can  recommend  a  wife.  Ve- 
nus wished  still  to  make  their  happiness  more 
complete  ;  and  when  they  were  come  to  nu- 
bile years  the  goddess  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant 
them  kind  and  tender  husbands.  But  in  her 
absence  the  Harpies  carried  away  the  virgins 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Eumenides  to 
share  the  punishment  which  their  father  suf 
fered.     Paus.  10,  c  30. — Pindar. 

PANDATARiA,[aa  island  in  the  Mare  Tyr 
rhenum,  in  the  Sinus  Puteolanus,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  It  was  the  place  of  banish- 
ment for  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and 
many  others,     it  is  now  called  Santa  Maria.] 

Pandemia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  expres 
sive  of  her  great  power  over  the   affections  of 
mankmd. 

Pandemus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the 
god  of  love  among  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Greeks,  who  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of 
whom  was  the  vulgar  called  Pandemus,  and 
another  of  a  purer  and  more  celestial  origin. 
Plut.  in  Erot. 

Pandia,  a  festival  at  Athens  established  by 
Pandioa,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  or 
because  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who  can  tx  navnt  S'lviviiv,  move  and  turn  all 
things  as  he  pleases.  Some  suppose  that  it 
concerned  the  moon,  because  it  does  ?r«yT«Ti 


tivtii,  move  incessantly  by  showing  itself  day 
and  night,  rather  than  the  sun  which  never 
appears  but  in  the  day-time.  It  was  celebrat- 
ed after  the  Dionysia,  because  Bacchus  is 
ometimes  taken  for  the  Sun  or  Apollo,  and 
therefore  the  brother,  or,  as  some  will  have 
it,  the  son  of  the  moon. 

PandIon,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erich- 
thion  and  Pasithea,  who  succeeded  his  father 
.  C.  1437.  [vid.  end  of  this  article.]  He 
became  father  of  Procne  and  Philomela, 
Erectheus,  and  Butes.  During  his  reign 
there  was  such  an  abundance  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil,  that  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
Bacchus  and  Minerva  had  personally  visited 
Attica.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against 
Labdachus,  king  of  Boeotia,  and  gave  his 
daughter  Procne  in  marriage  to  Tereus,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treat- 
ment which  Philomela  received  from  her 
brother-in-law,  Tereus,  (vid.  Philomela,)  was 
tlie  source  of  infinite  grief  to  Pandion,  and 
he  died,  through  excess  of  sorrow,  after  a 
reign  of  40  years.  There  was  also  another 
Pandion,  son  of  Cecrops  2d,  by  Metiaduca, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father,  B.  C.  130  He 
was  driven  from  his  paternal  dominions,  and 
fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Megara,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  Pelia  in  marriage,  and  resigned 
his  crown  to  him.  Pandion  became  father  of 
Tour  children,  called  from  him  Pandionidm, 
jEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lycus.  The  eldest 
of  these  children  recovered  his  father's  king- 
dom. Some  authors  have  confounded  the 
two  Pandions  together  in  such  an  indiscrimi- 
nate manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
only  one  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
that  Philomela  and  Procne  were  the  daugh- 
ters, not  of  Pandion  the  1st,  but  o:  Pandion 
the  2d.  [There  seems  to  be  some  analogy 
between  the  name  Pandion  and  the  Brahmi- 
nical  system  of  belief.  Among  the  old  dynas- 
ties of  the  Hindoos  mention  is  made  oi  a  race 
of  heroes  named  Pandus,  who  triumphed  over 
their  opponents  the  Koros ;  and  the  latter  are 
therefore  denominated,  in  the  sacred  songs  of 
the  East,  the  race  of  evil  princes.  In  the 
time  even  when  the  Periplus  recorded  by 
Arrian  was  effected,  we  find  a  monarch  of  the 
name  of  Pandion  in  South  Decan,  to  whose 
dominions  the  pearl-fishery  belonged ;  and 
Ptolemy  (7.  c.  I,  p.  174,)  makes  Modoiira  the 
residence  of  Pandion.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  in  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  East, 
a  place  named  Madura  or  Mathura,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ganges,  is  the  home  of 
Crishnoo,  who  is  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  friend  of  the  Pandus  in  Mahabarat] 
Olid  Met.  6,  v.  QIQ.—Apollod.  3,  c.  15.— 
Paus.  1,  c.  5.—Hygin.  fab.  48 

Pandora,  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first 
mortal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was 
made  with  clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of 
Jupiter,  who  wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and 
artifice  of  Prometheus,  by  giving  him  a  wife. 
When  this  woman  of  clay  had  been  made  by 
the  artist,  and  received  life,  all  the  gods  vied 
m  making  her  presents.  Venus  gave  her 
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beauty  and  the  art  of  pleasing ;  the  Graces 
gave  her  the  power  of  captivating;  Apollo 
taught  her  how  to  sing  ;  Mercury  instructed 
her  in  eloquence;  and  Minerva  gave  her  the 
most  rich  and  splendid  ornaments.  From  all 
these  valuable  presents,  which  she  liad  re- 
ceived from  the  gods,  the  woman  was  called 
Pandora,  which  intimates  that  she  had  /e- 
ceived  every  necessary  giji,  Trxv  J'a^ov.  Jupi 
ter  after  this  gave  her  a  beautiful  box,  which 
she  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  who 
married  her  ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the 
god,  Mercury  conducted  her  to  Prometheus. 
The  artful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit, 
and  as  he  had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as 
well  as  the  restof  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen 
fire  away  from  the  sun  to  animate  his  man  of 
clay,  he  sent  away  Pandora  without  suffering 
himself  to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His 
brother  Epimetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the 
same  prudence  and  sagacity.  He  married 
Pandora,  and  when  he  opened  the  box  which 
she  presented  to  him,  there  issued  from  it  a 
multitude  of  evils  and  distempers,  which  dis- 
persed themselves  all  over  the  world,  and 
which,  from  that  fatal  moment,  have  never 
ceased  to  afflict  the  human  race.  Hope  was 
the  only  one  who  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who  has  the  won- 
derful power  of  easing  the  labours  of  man. 
and  of  rendering  his  troubles  and  his  sorrows 
less  painful  in  life.  ["^I'he  story  of  the  box 
brought  by  Pindora  is  of  a  more  recent  date 
than  that  stated  by  Hesiod,  The  elder  fable 
is  as  follows  :  There  was  a  cask  or  large  box 
(7Tt6o;)  in  the  house  of  Epimetheus,  which  an 
oracle  had  forbidden  to  be  opened.  Pandora, 
full  of  curiosity,  lifted  the  fatal  lid,  and  imme- 
diately all  evils  issued  forth  and  spread  them 
selves  over  the  earth.  The  terrified  female 
at  length  regained  sufficient  presence  of  mmd 
to  close  the  lid,  andhope  thereupon  was  alone 
secured.  There  is  a  curious  analogy  between 
this  more  ancient  tradition  and  the  account  of 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents  as  detailed  by  the 
inspired  penman.  Prometheus,  or /ort/^owg/i/, 
may  denote  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  our 
early  progenitor  before  he  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion ;  Epimetheus  or  afterthought  is  indicative 
of  his  change  of  resolution,  and  his  yielding 
to  the  arguments  of  Eve  ;  which  the  poet  ex- 
presses by  saying,  that  Epimetheus  received 
Pandora  after  he  had  been  cautioned  by 
Prometheus  not  to  do  it.  The  curiosity  of 
Pandora  violates  the  injunction  of  the  ora- 
cle, as  our  first  parent  Eve  disregarded  the 
commands  of  her  Maker.  Pandora,  more- 
over, the  author  of  all  human  woes,  is  the 
author  likewise  of  their  chief  and  in  fact  only 
solace  ;  for  she  closed  the  lid  of  the  fatal  box 
before  Hope  could  escape  ;  and  this  she  did. 
according  to  Hesiod,  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  Jove.  May  not  Hope  thus  secured  be 
that  hope  and  expectation  of  a  Redeemer 
which  has  been  traditional  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world  .'  Even  so  our  first  parents 
commit  the  fatal  sin  of  disobedience,  but  from 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  the  first  to 
offend,  was  to  spring  one  who  should  be  the 


hope  and  the  only  solace  of  our  race.]  Hesi- 
od. Theog.  &  Dios. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — Paus. 
1,  c.  24. — Hygin.  14. 

Pandosia,  [a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Bruttii,  on  the  western  coast.  It  was 
founded  by  the  CEnotrians,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  their  territory.  It  was  situate  on 
a  small  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a 
small  stream  called  Acheron.]  Alexander, 
king  of  the  Molossi,  died  here.  Strab.  6-  ■ 
A  town  of  Epirus.     Plin.  4,  c.  1. 

Pandrosos,  a  daughter  of  Ceerops,  king 
of  Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  not 
the  fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which 
Minerva  had  intrusted  to  their  care,  {vid. 
Ericthonius,]  for  which  sincerity  a  temple 
was  raised  to  her  near  that  of  Minerva,  and 
a  festival  instituted  in  her  honour,  called 
Pandrosia.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  ISQ.—.^pollod. 
3. — Paus.  1,  &c. 

Panenus,  or  Pan^us,  a  celebrated  paint- 
er, who  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  paint- 
ing the  battle  of  Marathon.     Plin.  35. 

Pang.«us,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  ancient- 
ly called  Mons  Caraminus,  anci  joined  to 
Mount  Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Nestus.  It  was  inhabited  by  four  different 
nations.  It  was  on  this  mountain  that  Ly- 
cur^us,  the  Thracian  king,  was  torn  to  pieces, 
and  that  Orpheus  called  the  attention  of  the 
wild  beasts  and  of  the  mountains  and  woods 
to  listen  to  his  song.  It  abounded  in  gold 
and  silver  mines.  Herodot.  5,  c.  16,  &c.  1. 
7,  c.  113.— Firg.  G.  4,  V.  462.— Ovid.  Fast. 
3.  V.  739  —Thucyd.  2.—Lucan.  1,  v,  679,  1. 
7,  V.  482. 

Panionium,  a  place  on  Mount  Mycale,  sa- 
cred to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  ali  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and  pros- 
perity, or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  the  nation,  whence 
the  name  Trxvimnov^all  Ionia.  The  deputies  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled  there 
were  those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Ephesus, 
Lebedos,  Colophon,  Clazomenae,  Phocaea, 
I" eos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Erythrse.  If  the 
bull  ofiered  in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  ac- 
counted an  omen  of  the  highest  favour,  as 
ihe  sound  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
god  of  the  sea,  as  in  some  manner  it  resem- 
bled the  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  148,  Szc.—Slrab.  U.—Mela,  t, 
c.  17. 

Panius  [or  Paneus,  a  mountain  of  Syria, 
forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Libanus. 
It  makes  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  was  situate  the 
town  of  Paneas,  afterwards  called  Caesarea 
Philippi.  Herod,  out  of  gratitude  for  having 
been  put  in  possession  of  Trachonitis  by  Au- 
ustus,  erected  a  temple  to  that  prince  on 
the  mountain.  On  the  partition  of  the  states 
of  Herod  among  his  children,  Philip,  who 
had  the  district  Trachonitis,  gave  to  the  city 
Paneas  the  name  of  Caesarea,  to  which  was 
annexed  for  distinction  sake  the  surname  of 
Philippi.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
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resumption  of  its  primitive  denomination 
pronounced  Banias,  more  purely  than  Belines, 
as  it   is  written  by  the  historians  of  the  cru 

sades.] A  place    in    Coele-Syria,   where 

Antiochus  defeated  Scopas  B.  C.  198. 

Pannonia,  a  large  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Upper  Mcesia,  south 
by  Dalmatia,  west  by  Noricum,and  north 
by  the  Danube.  [It  was  during  the  war  of 
Augustus  with  the  Japydes  that  the  Roman 
arms  penetrated  into  Pannoniii.  It  became 
a  Roman  province  under  Tiberius.  In  the 
time  of  Antouine,  Pannonia  was  divided  into 
Superior  and  Inferior,  the  former  answering 
to  part  of  Hungari/,  the  latter  to  Sclavonin. 
The  separation  between  them  was  made  hy 
the  river  Arrabo  or  Raab-  The  more  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Panaouia  were  the  Scordisci 
and  Torisci,  who  were  in  their  origin  Gauls. 
This  country  was  occupied  by  a  semi-barba- 
rous people  when  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
conquered  it  ;  they  soon  afterwards  revolt- 
ed and  Alexander  re-conquered  them.  Caesar 
gained  a  settlement  in  part  of  it,  and  in  passing 
to  it,  crossed  what  were  hence  called  Alpes 
Julise.  It  became  a  Roman  province,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  under  Tiberius.  It 
was  afterwards  seized  by  the  Goths,  and 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Huns.  The  chief 
city  in  Pannonia  Superior  was  Carnuntum, 
now  JlUenbourg,  a  little  to  the  east  of"  Vin- 
dobona  or  Vienna.  The  chief  city  in  Panno- 
nia Inferior  was  Sirmium.]  Lucan.  3,  v.  95, 
1.  6,  V.  220.— Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  109.— Plin. 
3. — Dion.  Cass.  49. — Slrab.  4  and  7. — Jor- 
nand.—Palerc.  2,  c.  9. — Suet.  jiug.  20. 

pANOMPHiEUs,asurname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  lie  was  worshipped  by  every  nation 
on  earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers 
and  the  supplications  which  were  addressed 
to  him,  or  because  the  rest  of  the  gods  deriv- 
ed from  him  their  knowledge  of  futurity  (^ac, 
omnis,  o/jitp),  vox.)  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  I9S. — 
Homer.  II.  8. 

Panope,  or  Panopea,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
whom  sailors  generally  invoked  in  storms. 
Her  name  signifies,  giving  every  assistance, 
or  seeing  every  thing.  Uesiod.Theog.  251.| 
—  Virg.  ^n.  5,  v.  825. 

Panopes,  a  famous  huntsman  among  the 
attendants  of  Acestes  king  of  Sicily,  who  was 
one  of  those  that  engaged  in  the  games  exhi- 
bited by  --Eneas.     Virg.  ^n.  5,  v.  300. 

Panopkus,  a  son  of  Phocus  and  Astero- 
dia,  who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he 
made  war  against  the  Teleboans.  He  was 
father  to  Epeus  who  made  the  celebrated 
horse  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Paus.  2,  c.  29. — 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4 A  town  of  Phocis,  be- 
tween Orchomenos  and  the  Cephisus.  Paus. 
10,  c.  ^.Strab.  9. 

Panopohs,  the  city  oj  Pan,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  called  also  Chemmis.  Fan  had  there 
a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity.     Diod.  5. — Slrab.  17. 

Panoptes,  a  name  of  Argus,  from  the 
power  of  his  eyes.     Apollod.  2. 

Panormus,  now  called  Palermo,  a  town 
of  Sicilv,  built  by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  north- 
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weft  part  of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  ca- 
pacious harbour.  [The  ancient  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  excellence  and  capaciousness 
of  the  harbov!!-,  (^raf,  og/no^.)  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  All-Port.]  It  was  the  strongest  hold 
of  the  Carthaginiass  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  at 
last  taken  with    difficulty    by    the    Romans. 

Mela,  2,  c.  l.—ltd.  14,  v.  262 A  town  of 

the    Thracian    Chersouesu? A    town   of 

Ionia,  near  Ephesus, Another   in   Crete, 

— in  Macedonia, Achaia, Samos. — 

A  Mefsenian  who  iusuhed  the  religion  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,     vid.  Gonippus. 

Pansa,  C  Vibius,  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
with  A.  Hirtius,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caisar,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mu- 
tina.  On  bis  death-b  d  he  advised  young  Oc- 
lavius  to  unite  his  interest  svith  that  of  An- 
tony if  he  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Ju- 
lius Ca?i=ar,  and  Irom  his  friendly  advice  soon 
after  rose  the  celel)rated  second  triumvirate. 
Some  suppose  that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by 
Octavius  himself,  or  through  him,  by  the  phy- 
sician  Glicon,  who  poured  poison  into  the 
wounds  of  his  patient.  Pansa  and  Hirtius 
were  the  two  last  consuls  who  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  with 
full  power.  The  autliority  of  the  consul  af- 
terwards dwindled  into  a  shadow.  Paterc. 
2,  c.  6.—Di(>.  Ad.—  Ovid:  Trist.  3,  el.  5.— 
Plul.  &  Appian. 

Pantagyas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after 
running  a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over 
rugged  stones  and  precipices.  Virg.  ./En.  3. 
v.  6'69.— Hal.  14,  V.  232.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 
471. 

Pantat.eojv,  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  presided 
it  the  Olympic  games,  B.  C.  664,  after  ex- 
cluding the  Eleans,  who  on  that  account  ex- 
punged the  Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and 
called  it  the  2d  Anolympiad.  They  had 
called  for  the  same  reason  the  8th  the  1st 
Anolympiad,  because  the  Pifajans  presided. 
—  An  iEtolian  chief.  L^v■  42,  c.  15.  . 
Pantanus  i>acus,  the  lake  of  Lesina,  is 
situated  in  Apulia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fren- 
to.     Liv.  3,  c.  12. 

Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  re- 
fused to  visit  her,  not  to  be  ensnared  by  ihe 
power  of  her  personal  charms.  She  killed 
herself  on  the  body  of  her  husband  who  had 
been  slain  in  a  battle,  &c.  [r/rf.  Abradates.] 
Xenoph.  Cyrop. — Suidas. 

Pantheon,  [a  famous  temple  of  a  circular 
form,  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Au- 
ustus,  in  his  third  consulship,  about  27  A.  C. 
and  repaired  by  Septimins  Severus,  and  Ca- 
racalla.  It  was  dedicated  by  Agrippa  to 
Mars,  and  Jupiter  the  avenger,  in  memory 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  Augustus  over 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  as  an  inscription 
upon  it  indicates  even  now.  "The  name,  the 
form,  tradition,  or  some  other  cause,"  ob- 
serves a  late  writer,  "hasgiven  rise  to  the  po- 
pular belief  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  all  the  gods  of  antiquity  (ttkc,  flso?).     But 
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of  this  there  is  do  proof;  audit  is  inconsistent 
with  the  known  principles  of  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion, which  forbade  a  temple  to  be  dedicat- 
ed to  more  than  one  divinity  ;  and  enjoined 
that  even  when  vowed  to  two,  as  in  the  case 
of  Virtue  and  Honour,  Venus  and  Rome,  Isi? 
and  Serapis,  &c.  a  double  temple  should  be 
raised,  and  one  altar  serve  for  their  common 
Worship.  There  was  indeed  one  sjiecies  of 
temple,  a  Delubrum,  which  might  be  devoted 
to  the  Worship  of  several  deities  at  once  ; 
and  thus,  though  a  temple  could  only  be  de- 
dicated to  one  god,  it  might  contain  small 
.^^diculcc,  or  Chapels,  for  the  worship  o: 
others.  Indeed,  the  recesses  and  niches 
around  the  Pantheon  are  similar  in  form, 
though  inferior  in  magnitude,  to  the  great 
one,  fronting  the  door  where  the  image  of 
Jupiter  must  have  stood,  and  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  formerly  the  .Mdiculce  of 
pagan  gods."  Antiquaries  and  architects 
have  been  of  various  opinions  respecting  this 
edifice,  which  still  remains ;  some  imagine 
that  it  was  only  a  vestibule  to  the  baths  of 
Agrippa,  but  all  the  ancient  authors  agree  in 
calling  it  a  temple.  Others  suppose  that  he 
merely  made  the  portico,  and  the  temple 
had  been  constructed  previously  by  some 
other  consul ;  and  they  found  their  opinion 
upon  the  difference*  of  the  architecture,  that 
of  the  portico  being  better  than  the  other 
part  of  the  temple.  It  seems  now,  however, 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  body  of  the 
Rotunda  is  of  earlier  erection  than  the  Por- 
tico, that  it  was  built  as  an  appendage  to  the 
public  Baths  of  Agrippa,  and  that  the  porti- 
co was  afterwards  added  in  order  to  convert 
it  into  a  temple.  The  portico  is  103  feet  long 
and  61  wide:  it  was  formerly  ascended  by 
five  steps,  now,  however,  by  only  two.  It  is 
decorated  with  16  magnificent  pillars,  all 
made  out  of  one  piece  of  oriental  granite. 
They  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
plates  of  bronze,  which  covered  the  beams  of 
the  portico-ceiling,  were  removed  by  Urban 
8th,  partly  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
canopy  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  rest  for  the  guns 
at  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  nails  alone 
•weighed  9,374  pounds ;  the  total  weight  of 
this  bronze  was  more  than  forty  five  millions 
of  pounds.  The  diameter  of  the  temple  it- 
self is  132  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  summit  is  the  same,  and  396  feet 
in  circumference.  The  temple  receives  light 
from  one  circular  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  ceiling.  The  Pantheon  is  now  common- 
ly called  the  "  Rotunda,"  from  its  circular 
form.  It  was  given  to  Boniface  4th  by  the 
emperor  Phocas  in  609,  and  was  dedicated 
as  a  Christian  church  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  a  quantity  of  whose  relics 
were  placed  under  the  great  altar.  In  830, 
Gregory  4th  dedicated  it  to  all  the  saints.] 
Plin.  36,  c.  15.—Marcell.  16,  c.  10. 

Pantheus,  or  Panthus,  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Olhryas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  Troy 
was  burnt  by  the  Greeks  he  followed  the  for- 
tune of  ^neas,  and  was  killed,  Firg.  Mn. 
^  V.  429, 
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Pawthoides,  a  patronymic  of  Euphorbus, 
the  son  of  Panthous.  Pythagoras  is  some- 
times called  by  that  name,  as  he  asserted 
that  he  was  Euphorbus  during  the  Trojan 
war.  Horat.  1,  od.  28,  v.  10.— Ovid.  Met. 
15,  T.  161. 

PAKTicAP.EtTM,  now  Kcrche,  a  town  of 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians, 
and  governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and 
afterwards  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Eospho- 
rijs.  It  was,  according  to  Strbbo,  the  capital 
of  the  European  Bosphorus.  Mithridates  thu 
Great  died  there.     Plin. — Strab. 

pANTiCAPF.s,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
which  falls  lul--  the  Borysthenes,  supposed 
to  be  the  Samaraoi  the  moderns.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  54. 

Paphia,  a  surname  of  Venus  because  the 

goddess  was  worshipped    at    Paphos. An 

ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Paphi-agonia,  now  Pender ackia,  a  coun= 
try  of  Asia  Minor,  [bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine,  on  the  south  by  Galatia,  on  the 
west  by  Bithynia,  from  which  the  river  Par- 
thenius  separates  it,  and  on  the  east  partly 
by  the  Euxine,  and  partly  by  Pontus,  from 
which  last  the  Halys  separates  it.  The 
Paphlagonian  cavalry  were  held  in  high  re- 
pute.] Herodot.  I,  c.  72. — Strab.  4. — Mela. 
—Plm.—Curt.  6,  c.  11.— Cic.  Rull.  2,  c.  51 
and  19. 

Paphos,  now  Bafo,  a  famous  city  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  founded,  as  some  suppose, 
about  1184  years  before  Christ,  by  Agepenor, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Arcadia.  The 
goddess  of  beauty  was  particularly  worship- 
ped there,  and  all  male  animals  were  offered 
on  her  altars,  which,  though  100  in  number, 
daily  smoked  with  the  profusion  of  Arabian 
frankincense.  The  inhabitants  were  very  ef- 
feminate and  lascivious,  and  the  young  virgins 
were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  place  to 
get  a  dowery  by  prostitution.  [There  were 
two  cities  of  the  name  of  Paphos ;  the  more 
ancient,  which  had  received  Venus  when 
issuing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  the 
one  above-mentioned.  The  former  is  plac- 
ed on  D'Anville's  map  south-east  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  is  called  Palaj- Paphos.]  Strab.  3, 
&c. — Plin.  2,  c.  96.^— Mela,  2,  c.  7 — Homtr. 
Od.  H.—Firg.^n.  1,  v.  419,  &c.  1,  10,  v.  51, 
&:c. — Horat.  1,  od-  30,  v.  1. — Tacit.  Jl.  3,  c, 
62,  H.  2,  c.  2, 

Paphus,  a  son  of  Pygmalion,  by  a  statue 
which  had  been  changed  into  a  woman  by 
Venus,  [lid.  Pygmalion.]  Ovid.  Mtt.  10, 
v.  297. 

Papia  Lex,  de  peregrinis,  by  Papius  tlie 
tribune,  A.  U.  C  688,  which  required  that  all 
strangers  should  be  driven  away  from  Rome. 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  by 

the  J  ulian  law.- Another,called  Papia  Pop- 

paa,  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes, 
M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppaeus  Secun- 
dus,  who  had  received  consular  power  from 
the  consuls  for  six  months.  It  was  called  the 
Julian  law,  after  it  had  been  published  by  or- 
der of  Augustus,  who  himself  was  of  the  Ju- 
lian family,    vid.  Julia  lex  de  Maritandis  or' 
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dinibus. Another,  to  empower  the  high- 
priest  to  choose  20  virgins   (or  the  service  of 

the  goddess  Vesta. Another  in  the  age  of 

Augustus.  It  gave  the  patron  a  certain  right 
to  the  property  of  his  client,  if  he  had  left  a 
specified  sum  of  money,  or  if  he  liad  not  three 
children. 

Papiancs,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  some  time  after  the  Gordians.  He 
tpas  put  to  death. 

Papias,  an  early  Christian  writer  who  first 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  frag- 
ments of  his. 

Papinianus,  a  writer,  A.  D.  212.  vid. 
iEmylius  Papinianus. 

PapIrius,  a  patrician,  chosen  rex  sacro- 
rum   after  the    expulsion  of   the    Tarquins 

from  Rome. Carbo,  a  Roman  consul  who 

undertook  the  defence  of  Opimius  who  was 
accused  of  condemning  and  patting  to  death 
a  number  of  citizens  on  Mount  Aventinus 
without  the  formalities  of  a  trial.     His  client 

was   acquitted. Cursor,  a  man  who   first 

erected  a  sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus, 
at    Rome,  B.  C.  293  ;  from  which  time   the 

days  began   to    be  divjded  into  hours. A 

dictator  who  ordered  his  master  of  horse  to 
be  put  to  death  because  he  had  fought  and 
conquered  the  enemies  of  the  republic  with- 
out his  consent.  The  people  interfered,  and 
the  dictator  pardoned  him.  Cursor  made 
war  against  the  Sabines  and  conquered  them, 
and  also  triumphed  over  the  Samnites.  His 
great  severity  displeased  the  people.  He 
flourished  about  320  years  before  the  Christian 

era.  Liv.  9,  c.  14. One  of  his  family,  sur- 

named  PrtEtexlaius,  from  an  action  of  his 
whilst  he  wore  the  pratexla,  a  certain  gown 
foryoung  men.  Hisfather,  of  the  same  name, 
carried  liim  to  the  senate-house,  where  jffairs 
oi  the  greatest  importance  were  then  in  de- 
bate before  the  senators.  The  mother  of 
young  Papirius  wished  to  know  what  had 
passed  in  the  senate  ;  but  Papirius,  unwilling 
to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  august  assembly, 
amused  his  mother  by  telling  her  that  it  had 
been  considered  whether  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  republic  to  give  two  wives 
to  one  husband,  than  two  husbands  to  one 
wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius  was  alarmed, 
and  she  communicated  the  secret  to  the  other 
Roman  matrons,  and,  on  the  morrow,  they 
assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning  that  one 
woman  might  have  two  husbands  rather  than! 
one  husband  two  wive?.  The  senators  \veve\ 
astonished  at  this  petition,  but  young  Papinus  j 
unravelled  the  whole  mystery,  and  from  thatj 
time  it  was  made  a  law  among  the  senators, 
that  no  young  man  should  for  the  future  be 
introduced  into  the  senate-house,  except  Pa- 
pirius. This  law  was  carefully  observed  till! 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who  permitted  children! 
of  all  ages  to  hear  the  debates  of  the  senators.; 

JMacrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  6. Carbo,  a   friend  of! 

Cinna  and  Marius.  He  raised  cabals  against 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to' 
death  by  order  of  Pompey,  after  he  had  ren-| 
'J.ered  himself  odiou.'jby  a  tyrannical  consul- 


ship, and  after  he  had  been  proscribed  by 

Sylla A  consul  defeated  by  the  armies  of 

the  Cimbri Maso,  a  consul  who  conquer- 
ed Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  reduced  them 
into  the  form  of  a  province.  At  his  return 
to  Rome  he  was  refused  a  triumph,  upott 
which  he  introduced  a  triumphal  processioa 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  walked  with  his 
victorious  army,  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle 
on  his  head.  His  example  was  afterwards 
followed  by  such  generals  as  were  refused  a 
triumph  by  the  Roman  senate,     f^al.  Max. 

3,  c.  6. The  family  of  the  Papirii  was 

patrician,  and  long  distinguished  for  its  ser- 
vices to  the  state.  It  bore  the  different  sur- 
names of  Crassus,  Cursor,  Mugillanus,  Maso ^ 
PrcElcvlatus,  and  Pcstus,  of  which  the  three 
first  branches  became  the  most  illustrious. 

Papiria  lex,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U. 
C.  621.  It  required  that,  in  passing  or  reject- 
ing laws  in  the  comitia,  the  votes  should  be 

given  on  tablets. Another,  by  the  tribune 

Papirius,  which  enacted  that  no  person  should 
consecrate  any  edifice,  place,  or  thins,  with- 
out the  consent  and  permission  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Cic.  pro   domo  50. Another,  A.  U. 

C.  563,  to  diminish  the  weight,  and  increase 
the  value  of  the  Roman  as. 

Pappus,  a  philosopher  and  mathematician 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  [Such  cf  his  works  as  are  still  ex- 
tant prove  that  he  was  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  mathematical  sciences:  the  greater  part 
of  his  productions  are  probably  lost,  among 
which  are  a  Commeatary  upon  Ptolemy's  Al- 
magest, a  description  of  the  rivers  of  Lybia, 
an  Universal  Chorography,  a  Treatise  on  Mi- 
litary engine?,  a  Commentary  upon  Aristar- 
chus  of  Satuo.'^,  concerning  the  magnitude  and 
distance  of  the  sun  and  moon,  &e.  Reference 
is  made  by  Rlarinus,  a  disciple  of  Proclus,  to 
his  Mathematical  Collections,  in  eight  books, 
of  which  the  last  six  and  part  of  the  second 
remain.  They  were  among  the  manuscripts 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  Saville  to  the  Bodle- 
ian library  at  Oxford,  They  were  published 
at  Br.logna  in  1660,  parts  of  them  have  also 
ap;ioared  in  various  mathematical  works.] 

Paraeystoiv,  a  tribunal  at  Athens  where 
causes  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by 
11  judges.     Paus.  1,  c.  40. 

Pauadisus,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phceniciao 

Plin.  ~,,  c.  2o.~Svrab.  Id.- in  the  plains 

of  Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace,  with  a. 
garden  beautifully  planted  with  trees,  and 
called  Bahuini  Paradisus. 

PARiETAC.T-.,  or  Taceni,  a  people  between 
Media  and  Persia,  where  Antigonns  was  de- 
feated by  Eumenes.  C.  Xcp.  in  Eum.  8.— 
Slrab.  11  and  16.— P/m.  6,  c.  26. 

Parj-tonium,  a  town  of  Egypt  at  the  west 
of  Alexandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped, 
[now  Al-Bardoim.']  The  word  Paratunius 
is  used  to  signify  Egyptian,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  Alexandria,  which  was  situate  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Utrab.  17. — Flor.  4,  c, 
1  ]  .—Lucan.  3,  v.  295, 1. 10,  v.  9.— Ovid.  Mel. 
9,  v.  712. /i.  2,  el.  13,  V.  7. 

Pakc.^.  powerful  goddesses,  who  presided 
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over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mnnkind.  They 
were  three  in  number.  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  ac- 
cording; to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis, 
according  (o  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tho, the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  in  which  we  are  born,  and  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand  ;  Lachesis  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life  :  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  hu- 
man life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Their  dif- 
ferent functions  are  well  expressed  in  this  an- 
cieut  verse  ; 

Clotho  colum  retinet,  Lachesis  net,  fy  Alropas 
occat. 

The  name  of  the  Parcse,  according  to  Varro,  is 
derived  a  partuov  parturiendo,  because  they 
presided  over  the  birth  of  men,  and,  by  cor 
riiption,  the  word  parca  is  formed,  from  parta 
or  partus,  but,  according  to  Servins,  tliey  are 
called  so  by  \nliphr?i.sis, qund iiemini  parcant. 
The  power  of  the  Parcae  was  great  and  exten- 
sive.    Some  suppose  that  they  were  subjected 
to  none  of  the  gods  but  Jupiter ;  while  others 
support  that  even  Jupiter  himself  was  obedi- 
ent to  their  commands ;  and  indeed  we  see  the 
father  of  the  gods, in  Homer's  Iliad,  unwilling 
to  see  Patroclus  perish,  yet  obliged,  by  the  su- 
perior power  of  the  Fates,  to  abandon  him  to 
Ijis  destiny.     According  to  the  more  received 
opinions,  they  were  the  arbiters  of  the  life  and 
death  of  mankind,  and  whatever  good  or  evil 
befals  us  in  the  world  immediately  proceeds 
from  the  Fates  or  Parcge.     Some  make  them 
ministers  of  the  king  of  hell,  and    represent 
them  as  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  throne;  others 
represent  them  as  placed  on  radiant  thrones, 
amidst  the  celestial  spheres,  clothed  in  robes 
spangled  with  stars,  and    wearing  crowns  on 
their   heads.     According  to   Pausanias,   the 
names  of  the  Parcze  were  different  from  those 
already  mentioned.    The  niost  ancient  of  all, 
asthegeographer  observes, was  Venus  Urania, 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men  ;  the  se- 
cond was  Fortune  ;  Ilythia  was  the  third.    To 
these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  of- 
ten disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting 
the  thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the 
Parcae  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece,  and  though  mankind  were  well  con- 
vinced that  they  were  inexorable,  and  that  it 
tvas  impossible  to  mitigate  them,yet  they  were 
eager  to  show  a  proper  respect  to  their  divini- 
ty, by  raising  them  temples  and  statues.  They 
received  the  same  worship  as  the  Furies,  and 
their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to  them  black 
sheep,    during   which   solemnity  the  priests 
■were  obliged  to  weargarlandsof  flowers.  The 
Parcae  were  generally   represented  as  three 
old  women   with  chaplets  made  with  wool, 
and  interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Nar- 
cissus.   They  were  covered  with  a  white  robe 
and  fillet  of  the  same  colour,  bound  with 
chaplets.    One  of  them  held  a  distaff,  another 
the  spindle,  and  the  third  was  armed  with 
scissors,  with  which  she  cut  the  thread  which 
her  Bisters  had  spun.     Their  dress  is  differ- 
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eritly  represented  by  some  authors.  Clotho 
appears  in  a  variegated  robe,  and  on  her  head 
is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She  holds  a  distaff 
in  her  hand  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth. 
The  robe  which  Lachesis  wore  was  variegat- 
ed with  a  great  number  of  stars,  and  near  her 
were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atropos 
was  clothed  in  black,  she  held  scissors  in  her 
hand,  with  clues  of  thread  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of  the 
lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  tocontain. 
Hyginus  attributes  to  them  the  invention  of 
these  Greek  letters,  a,  /3,  m,  t,  u,  and  others 
call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and  the 
keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The 
Greeks  call  the  Parcae  by  the  different  names 
of  fici^Mjiint,  x«g,  £/;uag,u«v«,  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  their  power  and  of  their  inexora- 
ble decrees.  Hesiod.  Theog.  &  scut.  Her. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  40, 1.  3,  c.  11, 1.  5,  c.  W.— Homer. 
//.  20.  Od.  7. — Thtocrit.  \.—Callimach.in 
Dian. — .Mlian.  .^nim.  10. — Ptndar.  Olytnp. 
10.  JVem.  7. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. — Pint,  de facie 
in  orbe  LuncB. — Hygin.  inpraf.  fab.  k  fab. 
22'l.—Farro. —  Orph.  hyvm.  5^.—Apollon.  1, 
&c. — Claudiaiu  de  rapt.  Pros. — Lycophr.  & 
Tsetz.  he— Horat.  2,  od.  6,  ho..— Ovid.  Met. 
5,  V.  533.— iwcan.  ^.—Virg.  Eel.  4,  Mn.  3, 
Sic.—Senec.  in  Here.  Fur.— Slat.  Theb.  6. 

PARENTALiA,a  festival  annually  observed 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends 
and  relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the 
occasion,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  and 
banquets  provided.  iEneas  first  established  it. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  544. 

Paris,  a  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba,  also  called  Alexander.  He  was  des- 
tined, even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the 
ruin  of  his  country  ;  and  when  his  mother,  in 
the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy,  had  dream- 
ed that  she  brought  forth  a  torch  which 
set  fire  to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers 
foretold  the  calamities  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  imprudence  of  her  future  son, 
and  which  would  end  in  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  Priam,  to  prevent  so  great  and  so 
alarming  an  evil,  ordered  his  slave  Archelaus 
to  destroy  the  child  at  soon  as  born.  The 
slave,  either  touched  with  humanity,  or  influ- 
enced by  Hecuba,  did  not  destroy  him,  but 
was  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  Mount  Ida, 
where  the  shepherds  of  the  place  found  him, 
and  educated  him  as  their  own  son.  Some 
attribute  the  preservation  of  his  life,  before  he 
was  found  by  the  shepherds,  to  the  motherly 
tenderness  of  a  she-bear  which  suckled  him. 
Young  Paris,  though  educated  among  shep- 
herds and  peasants,  gave  early  proofs  of  cour- 
age and  intrepidity,  and  from  his  care  in  pro- 
tecting the  flocks  of  Mount  Ida  against  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  wild  beasts,  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Alexander  (Jumper  or  defender).  He  gain- 
ed the  esteem  of  all  the  shepherds,  and  his 
graceful  countenance  and  manly  deportment 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Ginone,  a 
nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he  married,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  with  the  most  perfect  tender- 
ness. Their  conjugal  peace  was  soon  disturb- 
ed.    At  the  ttarriage  of  Peleus  aa4  Ttietis, 
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the  goddess  of  discord,  who  had  not  been  in 
rited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  show 
ed  her  displeasure  by  throwing  into  the  aS' 
semblyof  the  gods,  who  were  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  nuptials,  a  godden  apple,  on  which 
were  written  the  words,  Delur  pulchriori. 
All  the  goddesses  claimed  it  as  their  own,  the 
contention  at  first  became  general,  but  at  last 
only  three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  wish 
ed  to  dispute  their  respective  right  to  beauty. 
The  gods,  nnwilling  to  become  arbiters  in  an 
affair  of  so  tender  and  so  delicate  a  nature,  ap- 
pointed Paris  to  adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty 
to  the  fairest  of  the  goddesses,  and  indeed  the 
shepherd  seemed  properly  qualified  to  decide 
so  great  a  contest,  as  his  wisdom  was  so  well 
established,  and  his  prudence  and  sagacity  so 
well  known.  The  goddesses  appeared  betore 
their  judge  without  any  covering  or  orna- 
ment, and  each  tried  by  promises  and  en- 
treaties to  gain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to 
influence  his  judgment.  Juno  promised  him 
a  kingdom  ;  Minerva,  military  glory  ;  and 
Venus,  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for 
his  wife,  as  Ovid  expresses  it.  Heroid.  17, 
V.  118. 

Unaque  cum  regnum  ;  belli  darel  altera  lau- 
dem  : 
Tyndaridis  conjux,  Ttrtia  dixit,  eris. 

After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and 
promises,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus, 
and  gave  her  the goldenapple,  to  which,  per- 
haps, she  seemed  entitled,  as  the  gqddess  of 
beauty.  This  decision  of  Paris  in  favour  of 
Venus,  drew  upon  the  judge  and  his  family 
the  resentment  of  the  two  other  goddesses. 
Soon  after  Priam  proposed  a  contest  among 
his  sons  and  other  princes,  and  promised  to 
reward  the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest 
bulls  of  Mount  Ida.  His  emissaries  were  sent 
to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  was  found  in 
the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctantly  yield- 
ed it  up.  The  shepherd  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining again  this  favourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy  and  entered  the  lists  of  the 
combatants.  He  was  received  with  the  great- 
est applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over 
his  rivals,  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus ;  Cyc- 
uus,  king  of  Neptune  ;  Polites,  Helenus,  and 
Deiphobus,  sons  of  Priam.  He  also  obtained 
a  superiority  over  Hector  himself;  and  the 
prince,  enraged  to  gee  himself  conquered  by 
an  unknown  stranger,  pursued  him  closely, 
and  Paris  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
brother's  resentment,  had  he  not  fled  to  the 
altar  of  Jupiter.  This  sacred  retreat  pre- 
served his  life,  and  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the 
features  of  Paris  with  those  of  her  brothers, 
inquired  his  birth  and  his  age.  From  these 
circumstances  .she  soon  discovered  that  he 
washer  brother,  and  as  such  she  introduced 
him  to  her  father  and  to  his  children.  Priam 
acknowledged  Paris  as  his  son,  forgetful  of 
the  alarming  dream  which  had  influenced 
him  to  meditate  his  death,  and  all  jealousy 
ceased  among  the  brothers.  Paris  did  notion^ 
suffer  himselfto  remaia  inactive  ;  he  equipped 


a  fleet,  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hesione,  his  fa- 
ther's sister,  whom  Hercules  had  carried 
away  and  obliged  to  marry  Telamon  the  son 
of  ^acus.  This  was  the  pretended  motive  of 
his  voyage,  but  the  causes  were  far  different, 
Paris  recollected  that  he  was  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  the  fairest  of  women,  and  if  he  had 
been  led  to  form  those  expectations  while  he 
was  an  obscure  shepherd  of  Ida,  he  had  now 
every  plausible  reason  to  see  them  realized, 
since  he  was  acknowledged  son  of  the  king  of 
Troy.  Helen  was  the  fairest  woman  of  the 
age,  and  Venus  had  promised  her  to  him.  On 
these  grounds,therefore,  he  visited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Helen  who  had  married  Mene- 
laus.  He  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  but  be  abused  the  hospitality  of  Me- 
nelaus,  and  while  the  husband  was  absent  in 
Crete,  Paris  persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with 
him,  and  to  fly  to  Asia.  Helen  consented,  and 
Priam  received  her  into  his  palace  without 
difiiculty,  as  his  sister  was  then  detained  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  as  he  wished  to  show 
himself  as  hostile  as  possible  to  the  Greeks. 
This  affair  was  soon  productive  of  serious 
consequences.  When  Menelaus  had  mar- 
ried Helen,  all  her  suitors  had  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath  to  protect  her  per- 
son, and  to  defend  her  from  every  violence, 
(vid.  Helena,)  and  therefore  the  injured  hus- 
band reminded  them  of  their  engagements, 
and  called  upon  them  to  recover  Helen.  Upon 
this  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
Menelaut.  [vid.  the  true  accountof  the  cause 
of  the  war  in  the  remarks  under  Troja.] 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  all  the 
combined  forces,  and  a  regular  war  was  be- 
un.  (vid.  Troja.)  Paris,  meanwhile,  who 
had  refused  Helen  to  the  petitions  and  em- 
bassies of  the  Greeks,  armed  himself  with 
his  brothers  and  subjects  to  oppose  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  success  of  the  war  was  neither 
hindered  nor  accelerated  by  his  means.  He 
fought  with  little  courage,  and  at  the  very 
sight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  front  of  the  army,  where  he 
walked  before  like  a  conqueror.  In  a  com- 
bat with  Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  persuasion  of  his  brother  Hector,  Paris 
must  have  perished,  had  not  Venus  interfered 
and  stolen  him  from  the  resentment  of  his  ad- 
versary. He  nevertheless  wounded,  in  an- 
other battle,  Machaon,  Euryphilus,  and  Dio- 
medes,  anil,  accurding  to  some  opinions,  he 
killed  with  one  of  his  arrows  the  great  Achil- 
les, (vid.  Achilles.)  The  death  of  Paris  is 
differently  related,  some  suppose  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Phi- 
loctetes,  which  had  been  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Hercules,  and  that  when  he  found 
himselflanguid  on  account  of  his  wounds,  he 
ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  feet  of 
(Enone,  whom  he  had  basely  abandoned,  and 
who,  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity,  had  fore- 
told him  that  he  would  solicit  her  assistance 
in  his  dying  moments.  He  expired  before  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  (Enone,  and  the 
nvmph,  still  laiudful  of  their  former  loves, 
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threw  herself  upoa  the  body,  and  stabbed 
herself  to  the  heart,  after  she  had  pleutifully 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  xVccording  to  some 
authors,  Paris  did  not  immediately  go  to 
Troy  when  he  left  the"  Peloponnesus,  but  he 
was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  Pro- 
teus, who  was  king  of  the  country,  detained 
him,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  violence  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  king  of  Sparta,  he 
kept  Helen  at  his  court,  and  permitted  Paris 
to  retire,  \_vid.  Helena.]  Didus.  Cret.  1, 
Sand  A.—Jipullod.  3,  c.  12.— Homer.  11.— 
Ovid.  Heroid.  5,  16  and  n.—Q,uint.  Calab 
10,  V.  290 — Horat.  od.  S.—Eurip.  in  Iphig. 
—Hygin.  fab.  92  and  213.— Firg.  JEn.  1, 
SlG.—JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42.— Pans.  10,27 
— Cic.  de  Div. — Lycophr.  &/•  Tsetz.  tn  Lye 

A  celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  the 

good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  &c.     Ta 
cit.  Ann.  13,  c.  19,  &c. 

[ParIsi,  a  British  nation  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Coritani,  and  occupying  the  district 
which  is  called  Holdeniess,  or,  according  to 
Camden,  the  whole  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire. They  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  two  British  words, "  Paur 
Isa,"  which  signify  low  pasture,  and  which 
are  descriptive  of  the  situation  and  uses  of 
their  country.] 

Parish,  a  people  and  a  city  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
now  called  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  [vid.  Lutetia.]  Cces.  Bell.  G.  6, 
c.  3. 

ParIsus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falling  into 
the  Danube  ;  [according  to  Manner  t,  the 
Muz,  in  the  Hungarian  part  of  its  course.] 
Strab. 

Pauium,  now  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochas 
was  born,  as  some  sav.  Strab.  10. — Plin.  7, 
c.  2,  1.  36,  c.  5. 

Parma,  [a  city  of  Italy,  south  of  the  Po 
on  the  small  river  Parma.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Etrurians,  taken  by  a  tribe  of  Gauls 
culled  the  Boii,  and  at  last  colonized  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  said  to  have  suffered  much 
from  the  licentious  cruelty  of  Antony,  and 
its  suflerings  on  this  occasion  are  pathetically 
deplored  and  immortalized  by  Cicero  in  his 
14th  Philippic,  tlie  last  tribute  which  he  paid 
to  Rome  and  to  Liberty.]  The  poet  Cassius 
and  the  critic  Macrobius  were  born  there. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  569. 
The  inhabitanis  are  called  Parmenenses  and 
Pannanl.  Cic.  Philip.  14. — Liv.  39,  c.  55. 
—Slrab.  5.— Horat.  l,ep.  4,  v.  3.— Cic.  Phil. 
14,  c.  3. —  I'arro  L.  L.  7,  c.  31. — Martini.  2, 
ep.  43,  v.  4,  1.  5,  ep.  13,  v.  8  and  14,  v,  155. 

Parmenides,  [a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher of  the  liileatic  sect,  who  (lourished 
about  600  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Elea, 
possessed  a  lari,e  patrimony,  and  lived  in  much 
splendour  in  his  earlier  years.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished iu  civil  alTairp,  and  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  for  his  fellow-citizens  some  excel- 
lent laws,  to  which  their  magistrates  annu- 
ally compelled  them  to  swear  obedience.  He 
at  length  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  audj 
became  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Xeno-i 
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phanes.  According  to  Cebes  he  was  a  pat- 
tern of  virtue.  He  wrote  the  doctrine  of  his 
school  in  verses, of  which  only  a  few  remain. 
Plato,  m  the  dialogue  which  he  denominated 
Parmenides,  professed  to  represent  his  te- 
nets, but  confounded  them  with  his  own.  Par- 
menides maintained  that  the  universe  is  one, 
immoveable,  eternal,  and  of  a  spherical  form  ; 
that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and  in  the  centre, 
being  exactly  balanced  by  its  ilistance  from 
the  heavens,  so  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it 
should  move  one  way  rather  than  another. 
There  were,  as  he  supposed,  only  two  sorts  of 
philosophy — one  founded  on  reason,  and  the 
other  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses.]  Diog. 

Parmenio,  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
armies  of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king's 
confidence,  and  was  more  attached  to  his  per- 
son as  a  man  than  as  a  monarch.  When  Da- 
rius, king  of  Persia,  offered  Alexander  all  the 
country  which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, with  his  daughter  Statirain  marriage, 
and  10,000talents  of  gold,  Parmenio  took  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  he  'would  without  he- 
sitation accept  of  these  conditions  if  he  were 
Alexander,  so  would  I  were  I  Parmenio,  re- 
plied the  conqueror.  This  friendship,  so  true 
and  inviolable,  was  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of 
resentment  and  suspicion  ;  and  Alexander, 
who  had  too  eagerly  listened  to  a  light  and 
perhaps  a  false  accusation,  ordered  Parmenio 
and  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  as  if  guilty  of 
treason  against  his  person.  Parmenio  was  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  330.  He  died 
in  the  greatest  popularity,  and  it  has  been  ju- 
diciously observed,  that  Parmenio  obtained 
many  victories  without  Alexander,  but 
Alexander  not  one  without  Parmenio.  Curt. 
7,  &c, — Plut  in  Alex. 

Parjvassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  ancient- 
ly called  LamassuSf  from  the  boat  of  Deu- 
calion (Attgva^)  which  was  carried  there  in 
the  universal  deluge.  It  received  the  name 
of  Parnassus  from  Parnassus  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune by  Cleobula.  The  soil  was  barren,  but 
the  vallies  and  the  green  woods  that  covered 
its  sides  rendered  it  agreeable,  and  fit  for  soli- 
tude and  meditation.  [Parnassus  was  remark 
able  for  its  two  summit?,  and  hence  was  call- 
ed Biceps,  [vid.  Lycorea.]  One  of  these 
summits  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Mu- 
ses, the  other  to  Bacchus;  and  the  Greeks  had 
a  tradition  that  whoever  slept  on  the  moun- 
tain became  cither  an  inspired  poet  or  mad. 
On  the  south-east  side,  about  a  mile  up,  was 
situate  the  city  of  Delphi.  Here  also  was 
the  fa.*ned  Castalian  fount,  [vid.  Delphi.] 
Parnassus  is  not  so  much  a  rocky  mountain  as 
a  vast  range  of  hills,  which  once  formed  the 
westernboundary  ofPhocis,  andtheline  of  se- 
paration of  the  Locri  Ozolae.Opuntii.and  Epic- 
nemidii,  and  is  now  thelimit  between  the  dis- 
trict of  SaloTia  and  that  oi Livadia.  The  ex- 
treme summits  of  Parnassus,  the  southern  one 
of  which  was  formerly  called  Lycorea,and  is 
now  termed  Liakura,  is  considered  by  Wheel- 
er to  be  as  high  as  Mount  Cenis.  They  were 
anciently  reckoned  GO  stadia  above  Delphi 
by  the  nearest  path.    The  summits  of  Par 
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nassus,  says  Pausanias,  are  above  the  clouds, 
and  upon  them  the  Thyades  celebrate  their 
mad  orgies  toFacchusand  Apollo.  At  present 
they  are  the  summer  retreats  of  the  Albanian 
robbers,  lu  the  winter  (hey  are  covered  with 
snow.]— Strab.  8, 9.—0vid.Mct.  1,  v.  317,1. 2, 
V.  221,  1.  5,  V.  278.— Li/can.  5,  v.  71,1.3,  v. 
113.— Ltv.  42,  c.  16— iU  It.  15,  v.  3)  1.— 
Mda,  2,  c.  2.—Paus.  10,  c.6.~Propert. 2,el. 
23,  V.  13, 1.  3,  el.  11,  v.  54. A  son  of  Nep- 
tune, who  gave  his  name  to  a  mountain  of 
Phocis . 

ParneS.  (c/w),  [a  mountain  of  Attica, 
north  ot  Athens,  famous  for  its  vines.  On  it 
"were  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Parthenius  in  bronze, 
another  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  an  altar 
on  which  the  adjacent  inhabitants  sacrificed 
to  the  beneficent  and  rainy  Jupiter.  The 
mountain  abounded  with  bears  and  wild 
boars.]     5'^//.  12.  Tkeb.  v.  620. 

ParopamIscs,  [a  province  of  India,  the 
eastern  limit  of  which,  in  Alexander's  time, 
was  the  river  Copheues.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  Ptolemy  it  lay  between  the  countries 
which  the  moderns  name  Khorasan  and  Ca- 
bul,  answers  to  the  tract  between  Herat  and 
Cabul.  This  province  was  separated  from 
Bactria  by  the  range  of  Paropamisus.  vid. 
Imaus.]     Strab.  15. 

Paropus,  now  Calisano,  a  town  at  the 
north  of  Sicily,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea.     Polijb.  I,  c.  24. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  the  Cy- 
clades,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant 
from  Naxos,  and  twenty-eight  from  Delos. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Nax- 
os, that  IS,  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
miles  in  circumference,  a  meas  ure  which  som  e 
of  the  moderns  have  extended  to  fifty  and 
even  eighty  miles.  It  has  botne  the  diffe- 
rent names  of  Pactia.,Minoa,Hiria,  Demetri- 
us, Zaeynthus,  Cabarnis,  and  Hyleassa,  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Paros,  which  it  still  bears, 
from  Paros  a  son  of  Jason,  or,  as  some  main- 
tain, of  Parrhasius.  The  island  of  Paros  was 
rich  and  powerful,  and  well  known  for  its  fa- 
mous marble,  which  was  always  used  by  the 
best  statuaries.  The  best  quarries  were  those 
of  Marpesus,  a  mountain  where  still  caverns, 
of  the  most  extraordinary  depth,  are  seen  by 
modern  travellers,  and  admired  as  the  sources 
from  whence  the  Labyrinth  of  Egypt  and  the 
porticoes  of  Greece  received  their  splendour, 
[vid.  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  Parian 
marble  of  antiquity,  in  Clarke's  •'  Travels 
in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,'' 
vol.  2,  p.  280.]  According  to  Pliny,  the 
quarries  were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,  in 
the  clearest  weather,  the  workmen  were 
obliged  to  use  lamps,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  Greeks  have  called  the  marble 
JLychnites,  worked  by  the  light  of  lamps. 
Paros  is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle  which 
it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges  and  wild 
pigeons.  The  capital  city  was  called  Paros. 
It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans  settled  in  it. 
The  Athenians  made  war  against  it,  because 
it  bad  assisted  the  Persians  ia  the  iavasion  of 


Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.  Archilochus 
was  born  there.  The  Parian  marbles,  per- 
haps better  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Arundelian,  were  engraved  in  this  island  in 
capital  letters,  B.C.  264,  and  as  a  valuable 
chronicle,  preserved  the  most  celebrated  epo- 
chas  of  Greece,  from  the  year  1582  B.C. 
These  valuable  pieces  of  antiquity  were  pro- 
cured originally  by  SI.  de  Peiresc,  a  French- 
man, and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still  to 
be  seen.  Frideaux  published  an  account  of 
all  the  inscriptions  in  1676.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — 
Strab.  5.—  C.  A~ep.  m  Milt.  &  Ale — Virg. 
^n.  1,  V.  593.  G.  3,  v.  34.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v. 
419, 1.  7,  v.  466.— Pim.  3,  c.  14, 1.  36,  c.  17. 

Diod.b,  and  Thucyd.  1. — Herodot.  5,  &lc. 
—Horat.  l,od.  19,  v.  6. 

Parrhasia,  a  town  [in  the  south-west 
part]  of  Arcadia,  founded  by  Parrhasius  the 
on  of  Jupiter.  The  Arcadians  are  some- 
times called  Parrhasians,  and  Areas  Parrha- 
sis,  and  Carmenta,  Evander's  mother,  Par- 
rhasiadea.  Litcan.  2,  v.  237. — Virg.  Mn.  8,  v. 
■3,34.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  315.  Fast.  1,  v.  618. 
—  Trist.  1,  V.  190.— Paus.  8,c.  27. 

Parrhasius,  a  famous  painter,  sonof  Eve- 
nor  of  Ephesus,  in  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about 
415  years  before  Christ.  He  was  a  great  mas- 
ter of  his  profession,  and  particularly  excelled 
in  strongly  expressing  the  violent  passions.  He 
was  blessed  with  a  great  genius  and  much  in- 
vention, and  he  was  particularly  happy  in  his 
designs.  He  acquired  himself  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than  that 
in  which  he  allegorically  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the  cle- 
mency, the  fickleness,  timidity, Ihearrogance, 
and  inconsistency,  which  so  eminently  cha- 
racterized that  celebrated  nation.  He  once 
entered  the  list  against  Zeuxis,  and  when  they 
had  produced  their  respective  pieces,  the 
birds  came  to  pick  with  the  greatest  avidity 
the  grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Im- 
mediately Parrhasius  exhibited  his  piece,  and 
Zeuxis,  said,  remove  your  curtain,  thai  we 
may  see  the  painting.  The  curtain  was  the 
painting,  and  Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself 
conquered  by  exclaiming,  Zeuxis  has  deceived 
birds,  but  Parrhasius  has  deceived  Zeuxis  him- 
self. Parrhasius  grew  so  vain  of  his  art,  that 
he  clothed  himself  in  purple,  and  wore  a 
crown  of  gold,  calling  himself  the  king  of 
painters.  He  was  lavish  in  his  own  praises, 
and  by  his  vanity  too  often  exposed  himself 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  Plut.  in  Thes. 
de  Poet.  aud.—Paus.  1,  c.  28.— Plin.  35,  v. 
10.— Horat.  4,  od.  8. 

Partheni^  and  Parthknii,  a  certain 
number  of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  Du- 
ring the  Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  were 
absent  from  their  city  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  return, 
as  they  had  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  revisit  Sparta  before  they  had  to- 
tally subdued  Messenia.  This  long  absence 
alarmed  the  Lacedemonian  women,  as  vrell 
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as  the  magistrates.  The  Spartans  were  re- 
minded by  their  wives,  that  if  they  continued 
in  their  resolution,  the  state  must  at  last  de- 
cay for  want  of  citizens ;  and  when  they  had 
duly  considered  this  embassy,  they  empower- 
ed all  the  young  men  in  the  army,  who  had 
come  to  the  war  while  yet  underage,  and  who 
therefore  were  not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  re- 
turn to  Sparta,  and,  by  a  familiar  and  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  with  all  the  unmarried 
women  of  the  state,  to  raise  a  future  genera 
tion.  It  was  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
children  that  sprang  from  this  union  were 
called  Partheuige,  or  sons  of  virgins,  (^rttgA*- 
v©*.)  The  war  with  Messenia was  sometime 
after  ended,  and  the  Spartans  returned  victo- 
rious :  but  the  cold  indifference  with  which 
they  looked  upon  the  Partheriiae  was  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  The  Partheniae 
knew  they  had  no  legitimate  fathers,  and  no 
inheritance,  and  that  therefore  their  life  de 
pended  upon  their  own  exertions.  This  drove 
them  almost  to  despair.  They  joined  with 
the  Helots,  whose  maintenance  was  as  preca 
rious  as  their  own,  audit  wasmutually agreed 
to  murder  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and  to 
seize  their  possessions.  This  massacre  was  to 
be  done  at  a  general  assembly,  and  the  signal 
was  the  throwing  of  a  cap  in  the  air.  The 
whole,  however,  was  discovered  through  the 
diffidence  and  apprehensions  of  the  Helots ; 
and  when  the  people  had  assembled,  the  Par- 
thenias  discovered  that  all  was  known,  by  the 
voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no  man 
should  throw  up  his  cap.  The  Partheniae, 
though  apprehensive  of  punishment,  were 
not  visibly  treated  with  greater  severity  ; 
their  calamitous  conditions  was  attentively 
examined,  and  the  Spartans,  afraid  of  another 
conspiracy  and  awed  by  their  numbers,  per- 
mitted them  to  sail  for  Italy  with  Phalantus 
their  ringleader  at  their  head.  They  settled 
in  Magna  Graecia,  and  built  Tarentum,  about 
707  years  before  Christ.  Juslin.  3,  c.  5. — 
Slrab.  6. — Paus.  in  Lacon.  &c. — FLut.  in 
Jipoph. 

Parthenius,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia, 
which,  after  separating  Bithynia,  falls  into  the 
Euxine  Sea  near  Sesamum.  It  received  its 
name  either  because  the  virgin  Diana,  {'rug- 
6fv^)  bathed  herself  there,  or  perhaps  it  re- 
ceived it  from  the  purity  and  mildness  of  its 
waters.  [The  Parthenius  is  now  called  the 
Partheni.^     Herodot.  2,  c.   \QA.—Plin.  6,  c. 

2. A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  which   was 

said  to  abound  in  tortoises.  Here  Telephus 
had  a  temple.  Atalanta  was  exposed  on  its 
top  and  brought  up  here.     Paus.  8,  c.  54. — 

^lian.  V.  H.   13— Jpollod.  2,  c.  7. A 

Greek  writer  whose  Romance  de  Amaloriis 
Jlffeciionibus  has  been  edited  in  \2nxo,  Basil. 
1531. 

Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Athens,  sacred 
to  Minerva.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  in  a 
more  magnificent  manner,  [being  enlarged 
fifty  feet  on  each  side.]  All  the  circumstances 
which  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva  were 
beautifully  and  minutely  represented  in  bass 
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relief,  on  the  front  of  the  entrance.  The  sta- 
tue of  the  goddess,  26  cubits  high,  and  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  passed  for  6ne  of  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Phidias.  [The  Parthenon  was 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  stood  on  the  highest 
area  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  217  feet  9 
inches  long,  and  98  feet  6  inches  broad.  "  If 
the  progress  of  decay,"  observes  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  "  be  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  for  more 
than  a  century  past,  there  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  not  one  marble  standing  upon  another  on 
the  site  of  the  Parthenon."  Alaric  the  Goth 
is  supposed  to  have  commenced  the  work  of 
destruction.  In  1667  every  antiquity  of 
which  there  is  now  any  trace  in  the  Acropolis 
was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation. 
All  the  travellers  who  visited  Athens  previous 
to  the  siege  of  Morosini,  saw  the  Acropolis, 
less  changed,  perhaps,  from  its  ancient  state, 
than  it  has  been  from  the  condition  in  which 
it  then  stood,  in  the  short  period  subsequent 
to  their  time.  This  great  temple  might  at 
that  period  be  called  entire  ;  having  been 
previously  a  Christian  church,  it  was  then  a 
mosque,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
The  Venetians,  who  besieged  the  Acropolis 
in  1687,  threw  a  bomb,  which  demolished  the 
roof  and  did  much  damage  to  the  fabric. 
Since  then  the  Turks  have  made  it  a  quarry, 
and  virtuosi  and  noble  antiquaries  have  more 
than  rivalled  them  in  the  work  of  havoc  and 
spoliation.  At  present  only  29  columns  re- 
main, some  of  which  no  longer  support  their 
entablatures.]     Plin.  34. 

Parthenop^cs,  a  son  of  Meleager  and 
Atalanta,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Milanion 
and  another  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  who  accompanied  Adrastus  the 
king  of  Argos  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes. 
He  was  killed  by  Amphidicus.     Apollod.  3,  c. 

9 — Paus.  3,  c.   12,1.  9,  c.  19 A  son  of 

Talaus. 

PARTHiiNOPE,  one  of  the  Sirens,  {vid.  Ne- 
apolis.] 

Parthia,  a  celebrated  country  of  Asia, 
[called  by  the  Greeks  Parthyaea,  and  Parthi- 
ene,J  bounded  on  the  west  by  Media,  south  by 
Carmania,  north  by  Hyrcania,  and  east  by 
Aria,  &c.  containing,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
25  large  cities,  the  most  capital  of  which  was 
called  Hecatompylos.  [In  this  restricted  sense, 
Parthia  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  the 
ancients  called  the  Parthian  empire.  This  last 
was  of  vast  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Indus,  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris, 
on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Erythracum,  and 
on  the  north  by  Caucasus.]  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  present  capital  of  the  country 
[Ispahan]  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatompy- 
los. According  to  some  authors,  the  Par- 
Ihians  were  Scythians  by  origin,  who  made 
an  invasion  on  the  more  southern  provinces 
of  Asia,  and  at  last  fixed  their  residence  near 
Hyrcania.  They  long  remained  unknown 
and  unnoticed,  and  became  successively  tri- 
butary to  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
and  Persians.  When  Alexander  invaded 
Asia,  the  Parthians  submitted,  like  the  other 
dependent  provinces  of  Persia,  and  they  were 
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for  some  time  under  the  power  of  Eumenes, 
Antigoaus,  Seleucus  Nicator,  aud  Antiochus, 
till  the  rapacity  and  oppression  of  Agathocles, 
a  lieutenant  of  the  latter,  roused  their  spirit 
and  fomented  rebelliou.  Arsaees,  a  man  of 
obscure  origin,  but  blessed  with  greatmilitary 
powers,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
countrymen,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Parthian  empire  about  250  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Macedonians  attempted 
ia  vain  to  recover  it ;  a  race  of  active  and 
vigilant  princes,  who  assumed  the  surname  of 
Arsacides  from  the  founder  of  their  kingdom, 
increased  its  power,  and  rendered  it  so  formi 
dable,  that,  while  it  possessed  18  kingdoms 
between  the  Caspian  and  Arabian  seas,  it 
even  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with 
the  Romans,  and  could  never  be  subdued  by 
that  nation  which  had  seen  no  people  on  earth 
unconquered  by  their  arms.  It  remained  a 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Artabanus,  who  was 
killed  about  the  year  229  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  from  that  time  it  became  a  province  of 
the  newly  re-established  kingdom  of  Persia 
under  Artaxerxes.  The  Parthians  were  na 
turally  strong  and  warlike,  and  were  esteem 
ed  the  most  expert  horsemen  and  archers  in 
the  world.  The  peculiar  custom  of  discharg 
ing  their  arrows  while  they  were  retiring  full 
speed  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cients, particularly  by  the  poets,  who  all  ob 
serve  that  their  flight  was  more  formidable 
than  their  attacks.  This  manner  of  fighting, 
aud  the  wonderful  address  and  dexterity  with 
which  it  was  performed,  gained  them  many 
victories.  They  were  addicted  much  to  drink- 
ing^, and  to  every  manner  of  lewdness.  Sirab. 
2,  c.  6,  &c.— Cttr^  6,  c.  U.—Flor.  3,  c.  5.— 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  31,  &c.  .E?i.  7,  v-  606.— 
Ovid,  art-  am.  1,  &:c.  Fast-  5,  v.  580. — Dio. 
Cass.  40 — Piol-  6,  c.  5.—Plin-  6,  c.  25.— 
Polyb.  5,  &.C. — Marcellin- — Herodian.  3,  Sic. 
—Lucan.  1,  v.  230, 1.  6,  v.  50, 1.  10,  v.  53 — 
Justin.  41,  c.  I.—Horat.  1,  od.  19,  v.  11,1.2, 
od.  13,  V.  17. 

Parthyene.     [_vid.  Parthia.] 

[Paryadres,  a  chain  of  mountains  branch- 
ing off  from  the  range  of  Caucasus,  and  run- 
ningto  the  south-west.  On  the  confines  of  Cap- 
padocia  the  name  is  changed  to  Scordieses : 
it  here  unites  with  the  chain  of  Antitaurus, 
and  both  stretch  onwards  to  the  west  and 
south-west  through  Cappadocia.  The  high- 
est elevation  in  this  range  is  Mons  Argaeus.] 

Partsatis,  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of 
Darius  Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  She  was 
so  extremely  partial  to  her  younger  son,  that 
she  committed  the  greatest  cruelties  to  en- 
courage his  ambition,  and  she  supported  him 
with  all  her  interest  in  his  rebellion  against 
his  brother  Mnemon.  The  death  of  Cyrus 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  was  revenged  with 
the  greatest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacri- 
ficed to  her  resentment  all  such  as  she  found 
concerned  in  his  fall.  She  also  poisoned  Sta- 
tira,  the  wife  of  her  son  Artaxerxes,  and  or- 
dered one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  court  to  be 
flaved  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stretched  on 
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two  poles  before  her  eyes,  because  he  had, 
by  order  of  the  king,  cut  off  the  hand  and 
the  head  of  Cyrus.  These  cruelties  offended 
Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother  to  be 
confined  in  Babylon  ;  but  they  were  soon  af- 
ter reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death. 
Plut.  171  Art-—Ctes. 

Pasargada,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Car- 
mania,  founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  very  spot 
wherehehad  conquered  Astyages.  The  kings 
of  Persia  were  always  crowned  there,  and 
the  Pasargadae  were  the  noblest  families  in 
Persia,  in  the  number  of  which  were  the 
Achoemenides.  [In  this  city  the  Magi  resided, 
and  here  was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  The  ruins 
are  now  called  Mourg-Aub,  and  contain  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fire-temple,  and  other 
buildings,  with  sculptures  which  have  exer- 
cised the  skill  of  many  of  the  learned,  and 
are  well  described  in  the  travels  of  Morier 
and  of  Porter.  There  is  a  tomb  here  called 
Meshed  Madre-i-Sulieman,  or  "  The  tomb  of 
Solomon's  mother,"  a  name  given  at  random 
by  the  natives,  and  which  is  frequently  done 
in  such  cases,  showing  the  wide  extended 
fame  of  Solomon  in  the  east.  This  tomb  is 
described  by  Porter,  who  considers  it  to  have 
been  that  of  Cyrus.  The  name  Pasargad® 
signifies  "  an  entrenched  Persian  camp,"  and 
the  original  form  very  probably  was  Parsa- 
gard,  from  which  the  Greeks  made  Pasarga- 
da;. It  is  said  that  a  curious  resemblance  exists 
between  the  Persian  and  Icelandic  tongue^, 
and  that  Parsr«-gard  would  have  precisely  the 
same  meaning  in  both  languages.]  Herodot, 
l,c.  125.— Mela,  3.  c.  8. 

Pasiphae,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of 
Perseis,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete, 
She  disgraced  herself  by  her  unnatural  pas- 
sion for  a  bull,  which,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, she  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  means  of 
the  artist  Daedalus.  This  celebrated  bull  had 
been  given  to  Minos  by  Neptune,  to  be  offer- 
ed on  his  altars ;  but  as  the  monarch  refused 
to  sacrifice  the  animal  on  account  of  his  beau- 
ty, the  god  revenged  his  disobedience  by  in- 
spiring Pasiphae  with  an  unnatural  love  for  it. 
This  fabulous  tradition,  which  is  universally 
believed  by  the  poets,  who  observe  that  the 
Minotaur  was  the  fruit  of  this  infamous  com- 
merce, is  refuted  by  some  writers,  who  sup- 
pose that  the  infidelity  of  Pasiphae  to  her 
husband  was  betrayed  in  her  affection  for  an 
officer  called  Taurus  ;  and  that  Daedalus,  by 
permitting  his  house  to  be  the  asylum  of  the 
two  lovers,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to 
the  gratification  of  Pasiphae's  lust.  From  the 
amour  with  Taurus,  as  it  is  further  remark- 
ed, the  queen  became  mother  of  twins,  and  the 
name  of  Minotaurus  arises  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  children  to  the  husband  and  the 
lover  of  Pasiphae.  Minos  had  four  sons  by 
Pasiphae,  Castreus,  Deucalion^  Glaucus,  and 
Androgeus,  and  three  daughters,  Hecate, 
Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  \vid.  Minotaurus.} 
Plato  de  Mill. — Plut.  in  Thes. — Apoltod.  2,  c. 
1. — Firg.  AEn.  6,  v.  24. — Hygin.  fab.  40. — 
Diod.  4.~0tiiri.  Heroid.  4,  v.  57  and  165. 
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Pasitigris.  [vid.  Tigris.]  Sltab.  15.— | 
pUn.  6,  c.  20.  I 

Passaron,  a  town  of  Epirus,  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kings  swore  to  go- 
vern according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey 
and  to  defend  the  country.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh. 
—Liv.  45,  c.  25  and  33. 

Passiknus  Paulus,  a  Roman  knight,  ne- 
phew tolhe  poet  Propcrtius,  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  likewise  at- 
tempted lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and 
chose  for  his  model  the  writings  of  Horace. 
Plin.  ep.  6  and  9. Crispus,  a  man  distin- 
guished as  an  orator,  but  more  as  the  husband 
of  Domitia,  and  afterwards  of  Agrippina, 
Nero's  mother,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  20. 
Patala.  [vid.  Pattala.]  Plin.  2,  c.  73.- 
Curt.  9,  c.  7. — Sirab.  15. — Arrian.  6,  c.  17 

Patara,  (orum,)  now  Patera,  a  town  of 
Lycia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Xanlhus,  with  a  capacious  har- 
bour, a  temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  sur- 
uamed  Patareus,  where  was  preserved  and 
shown  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  a  brazen  cap 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hand  of  Vulcan, 
and  presented  by  the  god  to  Telephus.  The 
god  was  supposed  by  some  to  reside  for  the 
six  winter  months  at  Patara,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  Delphi.  The  city  was  greatly  em- 
bellished by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  change  its  original  name 
into  that  of  his  wife  Arsinoe.  Liv.  37,  c.  15. 
—Sirab.  14.— Pans.  9,  c.  41.— Horat-  3,  od. 
14,v.  64.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  5]6.—Mela,  I, 
c.  15. 

Patavittm,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of 
the  Po,on  the  shores  of  (hp  Adriatic,  now  call 
ed  Padua,  and  once  said  to  bo  capable  of 
sending  20,000  men  into  the  field.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Livy,  from  which  reason 
some  writers  have  denominated  Paiavinity 
those  peculiar  expressions  and  provincial  dia 
iect  which  they  seem  to  discover  in  the  his- 
torian's style,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  the 
purity  and  refined  language  of  the  Roman 
authors  who  flourished  in  or  near  the  Augus 
tan  age.  [wrf.  Livius.]  Jlfar/jaZ.  11,  ep.  17, 
v.  8. — ^uintil.  1,  c.  5,  56,  1.  8,  c.  13. — Liv. 
10,  c.  2, 1.  41,  c.  27.— Sirab.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
Paterculus,  a  Roman,  whose  daughter 
Sulpicia  was  pronounced  thechastest  matron 
at  Rome.  Plin.  7,  c.  35. Velleius,an  his- 
torian,    vid.  Velleius. 

Patizithks,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he 
resembled  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
&c.     Herodot.3,c.  61. 

Patmos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name, situate  at  the  south  of 
Icaria,  and  measuring  30  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, accorcfingto  Pliny,  or  only  IHaccording 
to  modern  travellers.  It  has  a  large  harbour, 
near  which  are  some  broken  columns,  the 
most  ancient  in  that  part  of  Greece.  The 
Romans  generally  banished  their  culprits 
there.  It  is  now  called  Patmos.  [This  isl- 
and is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as 
having  been  the  place  of  St.  John's  exile.] 
Strab. — Plin.  4.c.  12. 
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Patrjs,  an  ancient  town  [of  Achaia,  west 
of  Rhium,]  anciently  called  Aroe.  Diana  had 
there  a  temple,  and  a  famous  statue  of  gold 
and  ivory.  [It  is  now  Pa^ra*'.]  Paws.  7,  c. 
6.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  417.— Lip.  27,  c.  29— 
Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Patrocles,  an  officer  of  the  fleet  of  Se- 
leucus  and  Antiochus.  He  discovered  several 
countries,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  world.     Sirab.— Plin.  6,  c.  17. 

Patrocli,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Attica.     Paus.  4,  c.  5. 

Patroclus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  du- 
rin^the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencfitius  by  Sthe- 
nele,  whom  some  call  Philomela,  or  Polymela. 
The  accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus,  the 
son  of  Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  his  youth, 
obliged  him  to  fly  from  Opus  where  his  fa- 
ther reigned.     He  retired  to  the  court  of  Pe- 
leus,  kmg  of  Phthia,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  where  hec»ntracted  the  most  in- 
timate friendship  with  Achilles, the  monarch's 
son.     When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  Patroclus  also  accompanied  them  at  the 
express  command  of  his  father,  who  had  vi- 
sited the  court  of  Peleus,  and  he  embarked 
with  10  ships  from  Phthia.     He  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Achilles,  and  lodged  in  the 
same  tent;  and  when  his  friend  refused  to  ap- 
pear in  the  field  of  battle,  because  he  had 
been  offended  by  Agamemnon,  Patroclus  imi- 
tated his  example,  and  by  his  absence  was  the 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks.     But 
at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  him  to  return  to 
the  war,   and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  ap- 
pear in  his  armour.   The  valour  of  Patroclus, 
together  with  the  terror  which  the  sight  of 
the  arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon   routed 
the  victorious   armies  of  the   Trojans,    and 
obliged  them  to  fly  within  their  walls  for  safe- 
ty. He  would  have  broken  down  the  walls  of 
the  city  ;  but  Apollo,  who  had  interested  him- 
self for  the  Trojans,  placed  himself  to  oppose 
him ;  and  Hector,  at  the  instigation  of  the  god, 
dismounted  from  his  chariot  to  attack  him,  as 
he  attempted  to  strip  one  of  the  Trojans  whom 
he  had  slain.  The  engagement  was  obstinate, 
but  at  last  Patroclus  was  overpowered  by  the 
valour  of  Hector,   and   tlu,    interposition  of 
Apollo.  His  arms  became  the  property  of  the 
conqueror,  and  Hector  would  have  severed 
his  head  from  his  body  had    not  Ajax  and 
Menelaus  intervened.     His  body  was  at  last 
recovered  and  carried  to  the  Grecian  camp, 
where  Achilles  received  it  with  the  bitterest 
lamentations.  His  funeral  was  observed  with 
the   greatest   solemnity.     Achilles  sacrificed 
near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young  Trojans, 
besides  four  of  his  horses  and  two  of  his  dogs, 
and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  conquerors 
were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles.     The 
death  of  Patroclus,  as  it  is  described   by  Ho- 
mer, gave  rise  to  new  events  ;  Achilles  forgot 
his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and  en- 
tered the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  friend, 
and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Hector,  who  bad  more  powerfully  kin~ 
died  his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
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Trojan  armies  in  the  armoar  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The  pa- 
tronymic of  Actoridts  is  often  applied  to  Pa- 
troclus, because  Actor  was  father  to  Mence- 
tius.  Dicti/s.  Cret.  1,  Szc— Homer.  II.  9,  &c. 
—Jlpollod.  3,  c.  13.—[Iygin.  fab.  97  and  275. 
—Ovid.  Met.  13,  V.  273. 

Fatrous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having 
three  eyes,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  that 
he  reigned  in  three  different  places,  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.     Pans.  2. 

Patclcius,  a  surname  of  Janus,  which 
he  received  a  pateo  because  the  doors  of  his 
temples  were  always  open  in  the  time  of  war. 
Some  suppose  that  he  received  it  because  he 
presided  over  gates,  or  because  the  year  be- 
gan by  the  celebration  of  his  festivals.  Ovid. 
Fast.  1,  V.  129. 

Paventia,  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
terror  at  Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  to  pro- 
tect her  votaries  from  its  effects.  Aus;.  in  Civ. 
i>-4,  c.ll, 

Paulijvus  Pompeius,  an  officer  in  Nero's 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  which  Drusus  had  begun  63 
years  before.  Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  53. — Sueto- 
nius  A    Roman   general,  the   first   who 

crossed  Mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  this  expedition  in  Africa,  which 
is  loit.  Paulmus  also  distinguished  himself  in 
Britain,  &c.  He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho 
against  Vitellius.     PUn.  5,  c.  1. 

Paultjs  iEMYLius,  a  Roman,  SOU  of  the 
-Smylius  who  fell  at  Canuae,  was  celebrated 
for  his  victories,  and  received  the  surname  of 
Macedonicus  from  his  conquest  of  Macedo- 
nia. In  the  early  part  of  life  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  uncommon  application,  and  by 
his  fondness  for  military  discipline.  His  first 
appearance  in  the  field  was  attended  with 
great  success,  and  the  barbarians  that  had  re- 
volted in  Spain  were  reduced  with  the  great- 
est facility  under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
In  his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed 
against  the  Ligurians  whom  he  totally  subject- 
ed. His  applications  for  a  second  consulship 
proved  abortive;  but  when  Perseus,  the  king 
of  Macedonia,had  declared  war  against  Rome, 
the  abilities  of  Paulus  were  remembered,  and 
he  was  honoured  with  the  consulship  about 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.  After  this  appoint- 
ment he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and 
soon  a  general  engagement  was  fought  near 
Pydna.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his 
subjects.  In  two  days  the  couquerer  made 
himself  master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  af- 
ter the  fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  his 
presence.  Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  fal- 
len enemy ;  but  when  he  had  gently  rebuked 
him  for  his  temerity  in  attacking  the  Romans, 
he  addressed  himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to 
the  officers  of  his  army  who  surrounded  him, 
and  feelingly  enlarged  on  the  instability  of 
fortune  and  the  vicissitude  of  all  human  af- 
fairs. When  he  had  finally  settled  thego- 
vernmeot  of  Macedonia  with  ten  cDmmrssion- 1 


jers  from  Rome,  and  after  he  had  sacked  70  ci- 
jties  of  Epirus,  and  divided  the  booty  amongst 
his  soldiers,  Paulus  returned  to  Italy.  He 
was  received  with  the  usual  acclamations,  and 
though  Eome  of  the  seditious  soldiers  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capitol,  yet  three  days  were  appointed  to  ex- 
hibit the  fruits  of  his  victories.  Perseus  with 
his  wretched  family  adorned  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror,  and  as  they  were  dragged 
through  the  streets  before  the  chariot  of  Pau- 
lus, they  drew  tears  of  compassion  from  the 
people.  The  riches  which  the  Romans  de- 
rived from  this  conquest  were  immense,  and 
the  people  were  freed  from  all  taxes  till  the 
consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  ;  but,  while 
everyoneof  the  citizens  received  some  bene- 
fit from  the  victoriesof  Paulus,  the  conqueror 
himself  was  poor,  and  appropriated  for  his 
own  use  nothing  of  the  Macedonian  treasures 
except  the  library  of  Perseus.  In  the  office 
of  censor,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  elect- 
ed, Paulus  behaved  with  the  greatest  mode- 
ration ;  and  at  his  death,  which  happened 
about  168  yiars  before  the  Christian  era,  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  con- 
fessed, by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  which 
they  had  sustained.  He  had  married  Papiria, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the  family  of  Masimus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Scipio  Africauus.  He  had 
also  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a 
son  of  Cato,  and  the  other  iElius  Tubero.  He 
afterwards  divorced  Papiria  ;  and  when  his 
friends  wished  to  reprobate  his  conduct  in 
doing  so,  by  observing  that  she  was  young  and 
handsome,  and  that  she  had  made  him  father 
of  a  fine  family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe 
which  he  then  wore  was  aew  and  well  made, 
but  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though 
no  one  but  himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it 
pinched  him.  He  married  a  second  wife  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  whose  sudden  death 
exhibited  to  the  Romans  in  the  most  engaging 
view,  their  father's  philosophy  and  stoicism. 
The  elder  of  these  sons  died  five  days  before 
Paulus  triumphed  over  Perseus,  and  the  other 
three  days  after  the  public  procession.  This 
domestic  calamity  did  not  s-hake  the  firmness 
of  the  conqueror  ;  yet  before  he  retired  to  a 
private  station,  he  harangued  the  people,  and, 
in  mentioning  the  severity  of  fortune  upon 
his  family,  he  expressed  his  wish  that  every 
evil  might  be  averted  from  the  republic  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  prosperity  of  an 
individual.      Plut.  in  vita. — Liv.  43,  44,  &c, 

— Justin.  33,  c.  1,  Sic. Samosatenus,  an 

author  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. Maxi- 

mus.     (;vid.  Maximus  Fabius.) jEgineta, 

a  Greek  physician,  whose  work  was  edited 
apud.  Aid.  fol.  1528. L.  jEmylius,  a  con- 
sul, who,  when  opposed  to  Annibal  in  Italy, 
checked  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  Varro, 
and  recommended  an  imitation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not 
facing  the  enemy  in  the  field.  His  advice  was 
rejected,  and  the  battle  of  Cannas,  so  glorious 
to  Annibal,  and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  follow- 
ed. PauUt?  was  wounded,  but  ■when  hemight 
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have  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  by  accept- 
in";  a  horse  generously  offered  by  one  of  hi? 
officers,  he  disdained  to  fly,  and  perished  by 
the  darts  of  the  enemy,     Horat.  od,  12,  v-  S8. 

— Lit.  22,  c.  39. Julius,  a  Latin  poet  in 

the  age  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He 
wrote  some  poetical  pieces  recommended  by 
A.  Gellius. 

Favor,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  re- 
ceived divine  honours  among  the  Romans,  and 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous  power, 
as  the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  TuUus  Hostilius,  the  third 
king  ofIlome,wasthe  first  who  built  her  tem- 
ples, and  raised  altars  to  her  honour,  as  also 
to  Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness.  Cic.  de 
.¥«;.  £>.  3,c.  17. 

Pausanias,  a  Spartangeneral  who  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Plataea 
against  the  Persians.  The  Greeks  were  very 
sensible  of  his  services,  and  they  rewarded  his 
merit  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians.  He  was  afterwards  set  at  the  head 
of  the  Spartan  armies,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests in  Asia  ;  but  the  haughtiness  of  his  be- 
haviour created  him  many  enemies,  and  the 
Athenians  soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  countrymen,  and  he  offered  to  betray 
Greece  to  the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  mar- 
riage as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  their  monarch.  His  intrigues  were  dis- 
covered by  means  of  a  youth  who  was  en- 
trusted with  his  letters  to  Persia,  and  whore- 
fused  to  go,  on  the  recollection  that  such  as 
had  been  employed  in  that  office  before  had 
never  returned.  The  letters  were  given  to 
the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Pau- 
sanias laid  open.  He  fled  for  safety  to  a  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  and  as  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  screened  him  from  the  violence  of  his 
pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  blocked  up 
with  heaps  of  stones,  the  first  of  which  was 
carried  there  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the 
unhappy  man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in 
the  temple,  and  died  about  471  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival,  and 
solemn  games  instituted  in  bis  honour,  in 
which  only  free-born  Spartans  contended. 
There  was  also  an  oration  spoken  in  his 
praise,  in  which  his  actions  were  celebrated, 
particularly  the  battle  of  Plataea,  and  the 
defeat  of  Mardonius.   C.  JVcp.  in  vita- — Pint 

Arist.   &     Them. — Herodot.    9. A  youth 

at  the  court  of  king  Philip.  He  was  grossly 
and  unnaturally  abused  by  Attains,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he  complain- 
ed of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  the  king 
in  some  measure  disregarded  his  remonstran- 
ces, and  wished  them  to  be  forgot.  This  in- 
censed Pausanias,  he  resolved  to  revenge 
himself ;  and  when  he  had  heard  from  his 
master  Hermocrates  the  sophist,  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  render  himself  illustrious 
was  to  murder  a  person  who  had  signalized 
himself  by  uncommon  actions,  he  stabbed 
Philip  as  he  entered  a  public  theatre.  Af 
ter  this  bloody  action  he  attempted  to  make 
his  escape  to  his  chariot,  which  waited  for 
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him  at  the  door  of  the  city,  but  he  was  stop- 
ped accidentally  by  the  twig  of  a  vine  and 
fell  down.  Attalus,  Perdiccas,  and  other 
friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  immedi- 
ately fell  upon  him  and  dispatched  him.  Some 
support  that  Pausanias  committed  this  mur- 
der at  the  instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife  of 
Philip,  and  of  her  son  Alexander.     Dtod.  16. 

Justin.  9. — Plut.   in  Apoph. A  king  of 

Macedonia,  deposed  by  Amyntas,  after  a 
year's  reign.  Diod. Another,who  attempt- 
ed to  seize  upon  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
from  which   he   was  prevented  by  Iphicrates 

the  Athenian. A  friend  of  Alexander  the 

Great,  made  governor  of  Sardis. A  ce- 
lebrated orator  and  historian,  who  settled  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  170,  where  he  died  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in 
ten  books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he 
gives,  with  great  precision  and  geographical 
knowledge,  an  account  of  the  situation  of  its 
different  cities,  their  antiquities,  and  the  seve- 
ral curiosities  which  they  contained.  He  has 
also  interwoven  mythology  in  his  historical 
account,  and  introduced  many  fabulous  tradi- 
tions and  superstitious  stories.  In  each  book 
the  author  treats  of  a  separate  country,  such 
as  Attica,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  Elis,  &c.  Some 
suppose  that  he  gave  a  similar  description  of 
Phoenicia  and  Syria.  There  was  another 
Pausanias,  a  native  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
who  wrote  some  declamations,  and  who  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  the  historian  of  that 
name.  The  best  edition  of  Pausanias,  is  that 
of  Khunius,  fol.  Lipi.  1696.  [The  edition  of 
Facius,  Lips.  1794-7,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  is  prefer- 
red by  many  to  thatof  Kuhnius.  An  edition, 
however,  is  now  publishing  in  Leipsic,  by 
Siebelis,  of  which  3  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared,which  promises  to  be  the  editio  optima.}^ 

Pausias,  a  painter  ofSicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
vory.  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiful 
painting  of  his  mistress  Glycere,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  mak- 

j  garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  picture,  which  was  bought  af- 
terwards by  LucuUus  for  two  talents,  received 
the  name  of  Slephanoplocon.  Some  time  after 
the  death  of  Pausias,  the  Sicyonians  were 
obliged  to  part  with  the  pictures  they  pos- 
sessed, to  deliver  themselves  from  an  enor- 
mous debt,  and  M.  Scaurus  the  Roman  bought 
them  all,  in  which  were  those  of  Pausias,  to 
adorn  the  theatre  which  had  been  built  dur- 
ing his  edileship.  Pausias  lived  about  350 
years  before  Christ.     Plin.  35,  c.  IL 

Pausilypus,  [a  celebrated  mountain  and 
grotto  near  the  city  of  Naples.  It  took  its 
name  from  a  villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  erected  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  called  Pausyly- 
pam,  from  the  effect  which  its  beauty  was 
supposed  to  produce  in  suspending  sorrow  and 
anxiety  (^Trotua-at  ?,t/.T«v,  ccssare  facturus  dolo- 
rcm.)  This  mountain  is  said  to  be  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  and  justly  to  merit  thename 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  grottois  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  made  through  the  mountain 
20  feet  in  breadth  and  30  in  height.     On  the 
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mountain  Vedius  PolHo  had  not  only  a  villa, 
but  also  a  reservoir  or  pond  in  which  he  kept 
a  number  of  lampreys,  to  which  he  used  to 
throw  such  slaves  as  had  committed  a  fault 
When  he  died,  he  bequeathed,  among  other 
parts  of  his  possessions,  his  villa  to  Augustus  ; 
but  this  monarch,  abhorring  a  house  where 
so  many  ill-fated  creatures  had  lost  their  lives 
for  very  slight  faults,  caused  it  to  be  demo 
lished,  and  the  finest  materials  in  it  to  be 
brought  to  Rome,and  with  them  raised  Julia's 
portico.  Virgil's  tomb  is  said  to  be  above  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo.  Cluve- 
rius  and  Addison,  however,  deny  this  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  poet.  vid.  Virgilius,  where  an  ac- 
count of  this  sepulchre  is  given.]  Stat.  4- 
%/i'.  4,  v.52.—Plin.9,  c.53.—S(rab.b.— 
Senec.  ep.  5  and  57. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statue, 
which  represented  her  as  holding  Plutus  the 
god  of  wealth  in  her  lap,  to  intimate  that 
peace  gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opulence, 
and  they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  altar 
to  her  honour  after  the  victories  obtained  by 
Timotheus  over  the  Lacedaemonian  power, 
though  Plutarch  asserts  it  had  been  done  after 
the  conquest  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians. 
She  was  represented  among  the  Romans  with 
the  horn  of  plenty,  and  also  carrying  an  olive 
branch  in  her  hand.  The  emperor  Vespasian 
built  her  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome,  which 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  It  was  customary  for  men  of  learn- 
ing to  assemble  in  that  temple,  and  even  to 
deposit  their  writings  there,  as  in  a  place  of 
the  greatest  security.  Therefore,  when  it 
was  burnt,  not  only  books,  but  also  many  va- 
luable things,  jewels,  and  immense  treasures, 
were  lost  in  the  genoral  conflagration.  C. 
JVep.  in  Timoth.  2.  —Pint,  in  Cim.—Paus.  9, 
c.  16. 

Paxos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
[south-west  of  Corcyra.  Itis  now  called  PaxB, 
and  forms  one  of  the  Ionian  islands.] 

Pedascs,  one  of  the  four  horses  of  Achil- 
les. As  he  was  not  immortal,  like  the  other 
three,  he  was  killed  by  Sarpedon.     Id.  16. 

Pedo  Albinovanus.     (vid.  Albinovauus.) 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  ten  miles 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillus.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Pcdani.  Liv.  2,  c. 
39, 1.  8,  c.  13  and  \A.—Horat.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

PEfJASiDES,  a  name  given  to  the  muses 
from  the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  fountain 
which  Pegasus  had  raised  from  the  ground 
by  striking  it  with  his  foot.  Ovid.  Her.  15, 
V.  27. 

PEG.isis,  a  name  given  to  OEnone  by  Ovid, 
(Her.  5,)  because  she  was  daughter  of  the 
fountain  (ryiyti)  Cebrenus. 

PegasIum  Stagnum,  a  lake  near  Ephe- 
sus,  which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pega- 
sus struck  it  with  his  foot. 

Pegasus,  a  winged  horse  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa  when  Perseus  had  cut  off 
her  head.  He  received  his  name  from  his  be- 
ing born,  according  to  Hesiod,  near  the 
^orr.rces  Ctx'))))  of  the  ocean.     As  soon  as  born 


he  left  the  earth  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or, 
rather,  according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence on  Mount  Helicon,  where,  by  striking 
the  earth  with  his  foot,  he  instantly  raised  a 
fountain,  which  has  been  called  Hippocrene. 
He  became  the  favourite  of  the  muses;  and  be- 
ing afterwards  tamed  by  Neptune  or  Mjoerva, 
he  was  given  to  Bellerophon  to  conquer  the 
Chimsera.  No  sooner  was  this  fiery  monster 
destroyed  than  Pegasus  threw  down  his  rider 
because  he  was  a  mortal,  or  rather,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinion,  because  he  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  heaven.  This  act  of  temeri- 
ty in  Bellerophon  was  punished  by  Jupiter, 
who  sent  an  insect  to  torment  Pegasus,  which 
occasioned  the  melancholy  fall  of  his  rider. 
Pegasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Ju- 
piter. Perseus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  mount- 
ed on  the  horse  Pegasus  when  he  destroyed 
the  sea-monster  which  was  going  to  devour 
Andromache.  [Those  mythologists  who  sup- 
pose the  Gorgons  to  have  been  ships,  (yid. 
Gorgones,)  make  Pegasus  to  have  been  also 
a  yessel  with  sails,  which  Perseus  brought  to 
Greece  after  having  used  it  in  rescuing  An- 
dromeda, (vid.  Gaza.)  When  Pegasus  is 
said  by  the  Poets  to  have  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  they  are  supposed  to  mean, 
that  Perseus  did  not  carry  ofi'the  ship  so  call- 
ed until  after  a  severe  engagement,  in  which 
much  blood  was  shed.  When  Pausanias  saj's 
that  Pegasus  was  broke  by  Minerva,  we  may 
suppose  him  to  mean  that  Perseus  found  oc- 
casion for  a  great  share  of  prudence  in  man- 
aging to  advantage  a  ship  with  sails,  the  use 
of  which  was  then  unknown  to  him.  The 
fable  of  Pegasus  flying  away  to  heaven,  may 
allude  to  Perseus  having  consecrated  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  Mount  Olympus ;  and,  with  regard  to 
Mount  Parnassus,  we  may  suppose  Perseus 
to  have  dedicated  there,  also,  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  some  other  part  of  the  vessel,  j 
Hesiod.  Theog.  282.—Horat.  4,  od.  11,  v.  20, 
Homer.  11  6,  v.  \'i9.—Aj)ollod.2,  c.  3  and  4, 

Lycophr.  17. — Pans.  12,  c.  3  and  4.  — Ovid. 
Mel.  4,  v.  "tfio.—HiJsin.  fab.  57. 

Pelagonia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Ma- 
cedonia at  the  north.  Liv.  26,  c.  25, 1.  31,  2y. 

Pelasgi.  [The  most  ancient  tradition? 
respecting  the  early  population  of  Greece, 
represent  that  country  as  covered,  in  various 
parts,  by  a  people  named  Pelasgi,  distin- 
uished  among  the  rude  aborigines  by  the 
progress  which  they  appeared  to  have  made 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  origin  of 
this  singular  people  is  lost  amid  the  obscuri- 
ty of  fable,  and  will  always  remain  an  enig- 
ma. Two  theories  respecting  them  have  for 
a  long  time  divided  the  opinions  of  the  learn- 
ed :  we  shall  state  them  each  in  succession, 
and  then  give  the  hypothesis  of  Mannert, 
which  seems  preferable  to  both.  According 
to  the  first  of  these  theories,  at  a  period  of 
remote  antiquity,  some  event  unknown  to 
us,  either  a  convulsion  of  nature,  or  intestine 
divisions,  or  perhaps  merely  a  superabun- 
dance of  population,  caused  manv  of  the 
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numerous  nations,  which  had  their  original 
seats  in  the  vicinity  oi'the  Caspian  and  Eux- 
jne  seas,   to   seek  new  habitations  in  region? 
liirlher  to  the    west.      This  migration    wa?, 
■without   doubt,  successive,   and    must  have 
lasted  for   many  centuries.      The   countries 
which  extend  from   the    Borysthenes  to   the 
Fropontis  appear   to    have    been    (he    point 
whence  this  vast  multitude  from  Upper  Asia 
diverged  in  quest  of  abodes.     One  portion  ol 
them,  continuing  their  route  to  the  west,  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, now  the    mountains  of  Krapak,   which 
hence  became  the   cradle  of  the  early   popu 
lation    of  Europe.     From  this  quarter   pro- 
ceeded  the  tribes  which    peopled    Italy  and 
Greece,  while  another  stream  of  emigration, 
ascending    the    course  of  the  Danube,  aftei 
leaving  colonies    along   its   northern    lianks, 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  then  the  Pyrenees,  and 
did  not   stop    until  they  found  a   barrier  to 
their  progress  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Another 
portion  of  the  nations  from  Caucasus  settled 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
number    were    the    Thynians,    Bithynians, 
Phrygians,  and  Mysians.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, remained  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Dnieper,   and    are  known    by  the   name   of 
Cimmerians   and   Taurians.     One   of    these 
tribes  last  mentioned  were,  according  to  th 
theory,  the  Pela5i;i.     In    search   of  a   milder 
climate,  they  moved   towards  the  south,  and 
established   themselves   in  the  mountains  of 
Thessaly,  and  in    Rceotia,   which   countries, 
more    especially    the    first,   hence    bore   the 
name  of  Pelasgia  long  before  that  of  Hellas. 
Masters  of  these  countries,  they  spread  them 
selves  ne.xt  over   what  was  called  in  a  subse 
quent  age  Peloponnesus,,  but  which   at  that 
early  period  was  denominated  from  them  Pe 
lasgia.     Hpnee   is   explained,  say  the  defen- 
ders of  this  theory,    a  fact  which   has   occa- 
sioned so  much  embarrassment  to  the  learn- 
ed, namely,   the  simultaneous  existence  of 
two   Pelasgias,  one  to  the  north  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  the  other  in  the  most  south- 
ern part  of  Greece.     The  abundant  produc- 
tions of  the  land,  and  its  numerous  harbours 
made  the  Pelasgi  from  a  roving  and  pastoral, 
an  agriculturaland  commercial  people.  Their 
vessels  carried  them    to  every  known  land, 
and  at   the    perind  when  the  light  of  history 
becomes   clear  and  distinct,  we   find   settle- 
ments of  Pelasgi  in  the  isles  of  (he  yEgean, 
along  the  Propontis.  on  the  coasts  of ''Asia 
Rlinor,  and  even  in  It  dy  in  the  west.     Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  of  these  theories. 
It  is  based,  as  will  appear  even  from  a  slight 
examination,  upon  the  assumed  fact  that  the 
Pelasgi  and  the  early  Grecian  race  were  the 
same.     This   is  contradicted  by  the   positive 
testimony   of  all    antiquity.     Herodotus,    in 
■whose   time   settlements  of  the   Pelasgi  still 
existed  along  the  PropoBtis,  as  well  as  in  Ita 
ly,  states  in  express  terms  that  the   Pelasgi 
spoke  a  tariaroMo  language  ;  and  to  leave  the 
reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase"  barbarous  language,'''  he  adds,  "  and 
if  the  whole  Pelasgian  race  did  speak  a  bar- 
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jbarous  language,  then  the  people  of  Attica, 
I  who  are  descended  from  them,  must,  at  the 
itime  they  changed  into  HeWanes,  have  alter td 
\their  language,"  (Herod.  1,  c.  57.)     It  may 
be  asked  what  grounds  Herodotus   had   to 
suppose    that   the  Pelas^ic  was  a    barbarous 
tongue  .'     Let  us    hear  the  historian   himself 
iissign  the    reasons  for  his   opinion.     "  What 
language  the  Pelasgi  used   I  cannot  certainly 
affirm  ;  but  if  I  may  form  a  conjecture    from 
those  Pelasgi   icho   vo:    exist-,    and  who  are 
t-ettled  at   Crestona  (this  should  be  Cortona, 
as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  cites  the   pas- 
sage) beyond  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  were  for- 
merly neighbours  to  those  called  at  this  day 
Dorians,  and  at  that  time  occupied  the  coun- 
try called  Thessaliotis  ;  and  if  I  mav  conjec- 
ture from  those  Pelasgi  who  founded   Placia 
and  Scylace   in    the   Hellespont,  and   once 
dwelt  with    the    Athenians,   and  whatever 
other  cities,  which,   though  really  Pelasgian, 
have  changed  their  name  ;  if,  I  say,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  give   my  opinion,  the  Pelasgi 
spoke  a  barbarous  language."     ib.  And  a  lit- 
tle while  after  he  a.dils, '■'■  forneilher  do  the 
Crestoticeans  use  the  same  language  with  any 
of  their  nnghbours,  nor  yet  do  the  people  of 
Placia,  but  they  both  use  the  same  language  ; 
by  which   it   appears  that   they  have   taken 
f-are  to  preserve   the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage they  brought  with   them  into  those 
places.     But  the  Hellenes,  as  I  think,  from 
the  time  they  became  a  people,  used  the  same 
language  ivhich  they  now  speakJ"     This  is  not 
H  mere  supposition  on  the   part  of  the  histo- 
rian,   but    his  opinion  is   drawn   evidently 
from  an  actual  comparison   of  the   two  lan- 
guages, and  is  merely  stated  in  the  language 
of  modest  caution,   instead  of  that  bold  tone 
of  expression  which   he   was   entitled  to  as- 
sume.    Now,  if  the  Pelasgi  spoke  a  different 
language  altogether  from  the  early  Hellenic 
or  Grecian  race,  they  must  have  been  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  and  the  theory  above  mention- 
ed falls  of  course  to  the  ground.     According 
(o  the  second  theory,   the  Pelasgi  were   au- 
tochthones.    This  would  make  the  Peloron- 
nerus,    and  above   all,  Argolis,  their  original 
country.     The  partizansof  this  theory  main- 
tain,  that  in   the   most  remote  periods  the 
stream  of  emigration  was  constantly  directed 
from   the  southern  to  the  northern  parts   of 
Greece,  and  that,   prior  to  the   epoch  when 
I  lie  Hellenes  began  to  grow  powerful,  there 
is   no   historical   evidence  of  any  colony  of 
Pelasgi  having    entered  the    Peloponnesus. 
This  theory  is   a  weak  one,  as  will  appear 
from   a    consideration  of   the   hypothesi*  of 
Mannert.     This   last  mentioned   writer   ac- 
knowledges  that  the  Pelasgi  are  mentioned 
HI   history  as   the  first  inhabitants  of  many 
'ountries,  but  adds  that  a   careful  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  will  conclusively  show 
that   they  every  where  met  on  their  arrival 
with  races  of  men  less  civilized   than   them- 
selves, some  still  living  in  forests,  others  but 
just   formed   into  civil   societies.     In  Attica 
Ogyges  had  founded  a  kingdom  which  ex- 
tended also  over  a  part  of  Boeotia  ;  he  reign- 
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ed  over  the  Hectenes  in  the  latter  country, 
and  over  the  Actaeans  in  the  former.     An  in- 
undation, however,  which  covered  the  land, 
destroyed   all  the  inhabitants  except  those 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to    the   mountains. 
Here  their  descendants  lived  for  190  years, 
until  the  appearance   of  the    Pelasgi.     The 
original   inhabitants,  being  too  weak  to  re- 
sist these  strangers,  assigned  them   a  district 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hymettus,  from  which, 
however,   they  were  subsequently  expelled. 
They   retired,  after  their  expulsion  to   the 
isle  of  Lemnos.     The  original  inhabitants  of 
Argolis  were   the  Cynurians  ;  it  was  among; 
these  that    Inachus  founded  a   Pelasgic  state. 
The  Arcadians  (to  call    them  by  a   less  an- 
cient name)  were  a  race  of  Autochthones  en- 
tirely uncivilized,  until  Pelasgus,  a  grandson 
of  Inachus,  brought  among  them  the  first  ele- 
ments of    social   life.     The  country   where 
the    Pelasgi  first    made    their    appearance, 
according   to  the    Greek  writers,  was    Epi 
ru3,    whence    they     spread    into    Thessaly. 
The  name   Pelasgi    was  never  assumed  by 
them,   but    was  given  them  by  the  Greeks 
They   called   themselves    Raseni,  or  rather 
Tyrseni,  (yid.  Hetruria).    1  he  name  Pelasgi 
(n«Aa<rj.oj,more  anciently  written  TliK^^yoi,) 
was  applied  to  them  in  familiar  language  by 
the  early  Greeks,  from  the  resemblance  they 
bore  to    storks  and   other  birds   of  passage, 
when  they  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks  ; 
for  it  seems   that,    before   they   fixed    them 
selves  permanently  in    Greece,  they    would 
appear  and  disappear  from  the  land  at  almost 
stated  and  regular   intervals.     Being  chased 
eventually  from  Thessaly   by    the   power  of 
Deucalion,  they  retired  to  Epirus,  and   from 
thence  betook  themselves  partly  to  Asia  M'- 
nor  and  in  part   to  Italy.     Their   subsequent 
movements  and    history  ^re  given  in  the    re- 
marks under  the  article   Hetruria.     All  the 
Pelasgic    colonies   which    established   them- 
selves among  the  early  Greek?,  brought  with 
them  the  elements  of  civilization  and  the  art?, 
and  also  the  use  of  letters.  Whence  did  they 
obtain  them?  "  Profound  night,"  observes 
Mannert,  "  rests  upon  this   portion  of  histo- 
ry :  a  single  gleam  of  light  alone  pierces  the 
darkness  which  involves  it.     On  one  side   of 
the  Pelasgi,  many  tribes  of  Illyrians  practis  d 
navis'ation,  as.  for  example,  the  Phaeacians  of 
the   island  of  Scheria,   afterwarls    Corcyra. 
At  the  head  of   the   Adriatic   there    existed 
long-established   commercial  cities,  and  arti- 
ficial canals  were  seen   there  at  an  early  pe- 
riod     Every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  at  a 
period  of  remote  antiquity   the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  were  inhabited  by  civilized  commu- 
nities."    Such  is  the   theory  of  Mannert.   As 
regards  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi,  we  will  take 
the  liberty  to  differ  from    him   at   the   close 
of  these   remarks;  in   the  mean  time  a  few 
observations  will  be   offered  respecting   the 
introduction  of    letters   into  Greece  by   this 
mysterious  people.  According  to  the  common 
opinion,  Cadmus  the  Phoenician  was  the  first 
who  made  the   Greeks  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing,   1550  yeara  before  our  era 


This  opinion  rests  for  support  upon  a  passage 
of  Herodotus,  (5,  c.  58,)  who,  however,  ex- 
presses himself  with  an  air  of  doubt,  adding 
this  restriction  to   his  remark,  a'c  i/xoi  S'oKHtY, 
"  as  appears  to  me."    He  is  contradicted   by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  (5,  c.  57  and  74,)  who  states 
that  many  generations    before  Cadmus  the 
Greeks  were  in  possession  of  characters,  and 
used  them  for  public  monuments  ;  but  that  a 
deluge    destroyed    these  elements    of  early 
civilization.     An  old  tradition  existed  among 
the    Greeks     respecting    the   good   fortune 
which  the  Pelasgi  had  of  saving  this  early  al- 
phabet at  the  time  of  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
(Eustath.  in  Odyas.  lib.  2,  p.  358,)  and   it  is 
probably  in  accordance  with  this   same  tra« 
dition  that  ^schylus  makes  Prometheus  say, 
"  I  invented  for  them  the  array  of  letters  and 
fixed  the  memory,  the  mother  of  knowledge 
and  the  soul  of  life."     (./Esc/t.  Prom.  V.  v. 
469,  470,  ed.  Blonifield.)  Pausanias  (1,  c.  43,) 
m:ikes  mention  of  an   inscription   which   he 
had  read  at  IMegara  on  the  most  ancient  mo- 
nument in  all  Greece.     The  date  of  'his  mo- 
nument was  1678  years  before  our  era  :  the 
nscription   upon  it,  therefore,  was   anterior 
to  Cadmus,  and  consequently  Pelasgic.     But 
a  serious  difficulty  arises  at  this  stage  of  the 
enquiry.     How  came  the   alphabet,  used  in 
after  ages  by   the  Greek    nation,  to   bear   so 
close  a  resemblance  both   in   the  names,  the 
order,  and  the  very   forms   of  the   letters,  to 
the  alphabets  of  the  nations  that  belonged  to 
the  Shemitic  race,  namely,  to  those  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Samaritans,  the  Jews;  or,  tospeak 
more  correctly,  to  that  of  the  Phoenicians ;  for 
these  and  the  Jews,  until  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
used  the  same  characters'    One  of  two  sup- 
positions  must   be   the   true  answer  to  this 
question.     Either  the  Phoenicians  introduc- 
ed an   alphabet  into  Greece,  so   far  superior 
to  the  old    Pelasgic  as   to   be  adopted   in  its 
stead,  or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  and   that 
of  the  Pelasgi  were  identically  the  same.  The 
first  supposition  will  be  found  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  support.     It  takes  for  granted,  what 
few,  if  any,  will  be  willing  to  allow,  that  there 
existed  in  those  early  ages  a  sufficient  degree 
of  mental  activity  and  refinement  on  the  part 
of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Greece,  to  induce 
then  to  discriminate  between  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  two    rival    systems  of  al- 
nhabetic  writing  ;  and  that  occasions   suffici- 
ently numerous  presented  themselves  in  those 
early  days,  for  testing  by  actual   use  the   re- 
-■ppclive  claims  to  fire-eminence  of  the  Pelas- 
gic and  Phoenician  characters.     The  second 
of  these  suppositions  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
one  ;  to  est;iblish  which  more  fully  we  must 
go  a  little  into  detail.     The   Pelasgi  are   ac- 
knowledged by  the   concurrent    voice  of  all 
antiquity  to  have    brought    with   them    into 
Greece  a  peculiar  and  distinct  system  of  re- 
ligion. They  are  acknc'dedged.  moreover,  to 
have  been  the  founders  of  the  theology  of  the 
Greeks.     They  established  an  oracle  at  Do- 
dona,  they  instituted  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
biri,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
those  of  Eleusis  were  of  similar  origin.    In  a 
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word,  every  thing  connected  with  them  tends 
strongly  to  confirm  the  belief  that  they  were 
a  sacerdotal  race,  a  caste  of  priests.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  learned  specu- 
lations of  Ritter,  (.Die  Vorhalh  EuropKiscker 
Voelkergtschichten  tor  Herodotus)  it  see.ii!^ 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  how  successfully 
he  has  established,  from  an  examination  of 
the  scattered  fragments  of  early  history,  the 
intimate  connection  which  once  subsisted  be- 
tween the  east  and  west.  The  earliest  mo 
numents  which  the  geography,  the  antiqui- 
ties, the  mythology,  the  architecture,  and 
the  religious  systems  of  the  most  remote  times 
afford,  clearly  indicate  that  in  a  very  remote 
period  colonies  of  priests  from  northern  In- 
dia, with  the  worship  of  Budda, spread  them- 
selves over  the  countries  along  the  Phasis,  on 
the  Euxine,  in  Thrace,  along  the  Danube, 
over  many  parts  of  western  Europe,  and  even 
through  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  Pelasgi 
evidently  were  a  colony  or  race  of  this  kind, 
and  their  very  name,  Raseni  or  Tyrstni,  espe- 
cially the  two  last  syllables  Seni,  connect 
them  in  a  manner  with  the  Shidi,  or  people 
of  India,  As  regards  the  first  part  of  the 
name  Tyrseni,  namely,  the  syllable  Tyr,  it  is 
curious  to  compare  with  it  the  remark  of  Rit- 
ter, who,  after  a  long  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sylla- 
ble Tkyr  among  the  nations  near  the  Tanais 
and  Palus  Maeotis  was  a  religious  appellative. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  names  of  the  Idan- 
(liyrsi,  Thyrsagetce,  Thyssagetce,  Thyrsi,hc.  It 
affords  a  subject  of  inquiry  equally  curious  to 
compare  the  remark  of  the  author  of  the  Ety  • 
mol.  Mag.  under  the  word  nsxag^/ZKov, namely, 
that  the  Pelasgi  were  so  called  from  the  fine 
linen  garments  which  they  won,  (S'la.  th;  <r/v- 
(Tovstc  *c  i^o^ovv,)  with  the  learned  argument? 
of  Ritter  in  the  work  mentioned  above,  by 
which  he  proves  conclusively  that  the  term 
aafm  was  applied  in  strictness  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  fine  linen  of  Colchis,  and  not  to  that 
of  Egypt,  and  establishes  the  fact  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  the  people  of  Colchis 
were  a  colony  from  India.  Indeed,  the  very 
name  a-tvfwv  has  an  evident  analogy  with  the 
'S.ivSoi  or  Ipcfo/,  i.  e.  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
India.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Pe- 
lasgi were  a  colony  fiom  India,  and  brought 
with  them  into  Greece  the  civilization  and 
arts  of  the  former  country,  the  question  re- 
specting the  Greek  alphabet,  to  which  we 
return,  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  the 
people  of  India  or  Phoenicia  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  inventors  of  alphabetic  writing. 
The  Phoenicians  were  a  mere  nation  of  mer- 
chants and  traders.  They  had  little,  if  any, 
occasion  for  literary  pursuits,  and  they  have 
left  but  little  literature  behind  them.  From 
a  nation  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  invent  an 
alphabet  we  certainly  would  expect  no  small 
number  of  literary  memorials.  Again,  Hug 
{Erfindung  der  Buchstabenschrift)  shows 
clearly  that  the  Phoenician  letters  are  in  fact 
only  hieroglyphics,  and  even  of  Egyptian 
origin.  As  to  the  Phoenicians  themselves, 
they  were  evidently  of  Arabian  descent,  and 
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originally  established  along  the  shores  of  the 
Arabian  gulf.  They  were  the  shepherd-race 
who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Plycsos  in 
Egypt,  and  from  that  country  they  obtained 
their  alphabet  and  the  germs  of  civilization. 
We  have  now  traced  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
to  Egypt:  was  it  of  Egyptian  origin?  No 
one  will  affirm  this  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  early  history  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians 
received  their  rudiments  of  civilization  from 
VIeroe  in  Ethiopia,  the  seat  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste  or  royal  priesthood.  Did  Meroii  then 
also  civilize  India,  or  India  Meroe  ?  For  our 
own  parts  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
assigning  the  priority  to  India,  though  the 
proofs  for  that  opinion  are  too  numerous  to  be 
here  adduced,  and  too  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  to  admit  of  being  given  only 
in  part.  That  there  was  a  strong  resemblance 
in  many  respects  between  the  customs  of 
Egypt  and  those  of  the  more  remote  East  no 
one  who  has  made  himself  conversant  with 
the  pages  of  Herodotus  will  presume  to  deny 
The  description  which  that  author  gives  of 
the  mode  of  life,  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  of 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  identify  them  with  the 
Brahmins  of  India ;  the  festival  of  lamps 
which  was  celebrated  throughout  Egypt,  pre- 
vails at  the  present  day  through  the  whole  of 
the  vast  empire  of  China  ;  and  it  is  staled  on 
the  best  and  most  indubitable  authority  that 
the  seapoys  in  the  British  over-land  army 
from  India,  when  they  beheld  in  Egypt  the 
ruins  of  Dendera,  prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore the  remains  of  the  ancient  temples,  and 
offered  up  adoration  to  them,  declaring, 
upon  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  strange 
conduct,  that  they  saw  sculptured  before 
them  Ihegodsof  their  country.  Ritter,moreo- 
ver,  proves  conclusively  the  absolute  identity 
of  many  parts  of  the  Phcenician  worship,  with 
thit  of  ancient  India  ;  and,  to  return  to  the 
point  whence  we  digressed,  it  is  conceded 
by  one  of  the  ablest  oriental  scholars  of  mo- 
dern times,  that  there  exists  a  direct  and 
striking  similarity  between  the  Sanscrit  and 
Phoenician  characters,  although  he  bends  this 
remark  towards  the  confirmation  of  an  oppo- 
site theory  from  our  own.  {See  Murray^s 
History  of  European  Languages,  vol.  2,  p. 
392,  seqg.)  B  ut  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
tradition  respecting  Cadmus  ?  That  he  did 
come  to  Greece  the  authority  of  almost  every 
ancient  author  testifies.  The  most  ingenious 
mode  of  solving  the  difliculty  is  that  adopted 
by  some  of  the  German  scholars,  namely, 
that  Cadmus  merely  introduced  into  Greece 
more  convenient  and  suitable  materials  for 
writing.  The  art  of  preparing  skins  to  serve 
for  the  purposes  of  writing,  was  unknown  to 
the  early  Greeks,  for  the  S'lpBt^cti,  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks  as  having  been  in  use  be- 
fore the  invention  of  paper,  seem  to  have 
been  only  skins  rudely  prepared  in  the  man- 
ner still  customary  among  barbarous  nations 
in  the  time  of  the  historian.  Paper  made  of 
the  papyrus  of  Egypt,  was  either  not  as  yet 
invented,  or  there  existed  no  communication 
at  that  time  with  Egypt  by  which  it  couM 
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be  procured.  The  only  materials  for  writing 
to  the   time   of  Cadmus,  appears  to  have 
been  stone  and  plates  of  metal.     The  palm 
tree  grows  so  abundantly  in  Phoenicia ,  that 
from  it  the  Greeks  gave  a  name  to  the  whole 
country  (/boivmn,  from  'iotvi^).     According  to 
Pliny  (H.  N.  13,  c.  11,)  the  Egyptians  used 
the  palm-leaf  for  writing  previous  to  the  in- 
vention of  paper  or  papyrus.    If  Cadmus  then 
brought  into  Bceotia  the  use  of  writing  on 
the  palm-leaf,  the  Greeks,  accustomed  previ- 
ously to  trace   their   characters   with  great 
labour   and   difficulty    on  stone  and  metal, 
would  readily  abandon  this  mode  of  writing 
for    the   easier  and    more    expeditious   one 
introduced     by     the     Phoenician    stranger. 
Hence  Cadmus  might  easily  be  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  alphabetic  writing,  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  proper  materials  having 
so  much  obstructed  its  use  among  the  Greeks 
previous  to  this  period.    Hence,  too,  the  let- 
ters which  they  now  began  to  trace   on  the 
palm-leaf  were  termed  ■y^t.ijiuctra.   <S>oivix.>nx, 
not  meaning  that  they   were  Phoenician,  for 
they  were  in  reality   Pelasgic,  (the  letters  o< 
Cadmus  and  those  of  the  Felasgi  being  the 
same),  but  importing  merely  that  they  were 
letters  traced  upon  the  palm-leaf ;  and  hence 
finally  the  Greeks  out  of  gratitude  would  in 
time  apply  the  name  Phoenicia  to  a  country 
whence  they  had  obtained  so  valuable  a  gift 
as  the  palm-tree  or  *o<v/^.     As  regards  the 
general  history  of  the  Pelasgi,  it  remains  but 
to  add,  that  tradition  assigns  to  them  various 
monuments  of  architecture,  and  especially 
the  ancient  walls  known  by  the  name  of  Cy- 
clopian.     There  are  two  kinds  of  these  an- 
cient walls,  the  first  constructed  of  rude  and 
irregular  rocks  of  stone,  joined  together  with- 
out mortar,  the  second  formed  of  stones  re- 
gularly cut   and  squared :    the   former    are 
called  Cyclopian,  the  latter  Pelasgic.     Ac- 
cording to  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Hirt, 
(Geschichle  der  Baukunst  bey  den  Allen),  the 
first  species  of  walls  were  named  Cyclopian 
because  the   Pelasgi    constructed  them  by 
means  of  a  caste   of  miners.     When  persons 
employed  in  mining  enter  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,   the    lamp  which    they  carry   with 
them  to  light  them  on  their  way  may  be  re- 
garded as  their  only  eye,  and  hence  the  fable 
of  the  single  eye  of  the  Cyclops.  (See  another 
explanation  6f  the  fable  under  the  article 
Cyclopes.)       Schoell,    in    his     History    of 
Grecian  Literature,   vol.  I,  p.  8,  quotes  a 
passage  of  Agatharchidas,  as   preserved  by 
Photius,  in  which  the  former  describes  the 
manner   in  which  blocks  of    marble  were 
drawn    from    the    quarries  of    Egypt,    and 
speaks  of  the  workmen  carrying  a  lamp  at- 
tached to   their  foreheads  to  light  them  as 
they  proceeded  with  their  work  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.] 

Pelasgia,  or  Pelasgiotis,  [an  ancient 
name  for  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  also  for  the 
Peloponnesus,     vid.  Pelasgi.] 

Pelasgus,  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
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Sicyon,  and  gave  his  uanie  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Peloponnesus,  [yid.  Pelas<»i.l 

Pelethronii,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
Lapithss,  because  they  inhabited  tho  town  of 
Pelethronium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  PelWn  in 
Thessaly:  or  because  one  of  their  number 
bore  the  name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them 
that  mankind  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of 
the  bit  with  which  they  tamed  their  horses 
with  so  much  dexterity.  F'irg.  G.  3.  v.  115. 
—Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  452.— Lucan.  6,  v.  387. 

Peleus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  .ffiacus 
and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mar- 
ried Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
mortal. He  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his 
brother  Phocus,  and  on  that  account  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  He 
retired  to  the  court  of  Eurytus,  the  son  of 
Actor,  who  reigned  in  Phthia,  or,  according 
to  the  less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  fled 
to  Ceys,  king  of  Trachinia.  He  was  purified 
of  his  murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  and  the  monarch  gave  him  his 
daughter  Antigone  in  marriage.  Some  time 
after  this  Peleus  and  Eurytus  went  to  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  where  the  fa- 
ther-in-law was  accidently  killed  by  an  arrow 
which  his  son-in-law  had  aimed  at  the  beast. 
This  unfortunate  event  obliged  him  to  banish 
himself  from  the  court  of  Phthia,  and  he  re- 
tired to  lolchos,  where  he  was  purified  of  the 
mutder  ol  Eurytus,  by  Acastus  the  king  of 
the  country.  His  residence  at  lolchos  was 
short;  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  be- 
came enamoured  of  him  ;  and  when  she  found 
him  insensible  to  her  passionate  declaration, 
she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
The  monarch  partially  believed  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  wife,  but  not  to  violate  the  laws  of 
hospitality  by  putting  him  instantly  to  death, 
he  ordered  his  oflicers  to  conduct  him  to 
Mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and 
there  to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place. 
The  orders  of  Acastus  were  faithfully  obeyed  ; 
but  Jupiter,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  his 
grandson  Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him 
at  liberty.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  delivered 
from  danger,  Peleus  assembled  his  friends  to 
punish  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  Acastus.  He  forcibly  took  lolchos,  drove 
the  king  from  his  possessions,  and  put  to 
death  the  wicked  Astydamia.  After  the  death 
of  Antigone,  Peleus  courted  Thetis,  of  whose 
superior  charms  Jupiter  himself  became  ena- 
moured. His  pretensions,  however,  were 
rejected,  and  as  he  was  a  mortal,  the  god- 
dess fled  from  him  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence ;  and  the  more  eflectually  to  evade  his 
inquiries,  she  generally  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  bird,  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tygress.  Peleus  be- 
came more  animated  from  her  refusal,  he  of- 
fered a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  Proteus 
informed  him,  that  to  obtain  Thetis  he  must 
surprise  her  while  she  was  asleep  in  her  grot- 
to near  the  shores  of  Thessaly.  This  advice 
was  immediately  followed,  and  Thetis,  una- 
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ble  to  escape  from  the  ffi-dsp  of  Peleus,  at  last 
consented  to  marry  Wm.  Their  nuptials  were 
celebrated  witJ'  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
all  the  go(^  attended,  and  made  them  each 
the  ra"t  valuable  presents.     The  goddess  of 
discord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who 
was  not  present,  and  she  punished  this  seem- 
ing neglect  by  throwing  an  apple  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  with  the 
inscription   of  detur  pulckriori.      [vid.  Dis- 
cordia.]     From  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  was  born  Achilles,  whose  education 
was  early  intrusted  to  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
and  afterwards  to  Phcenix,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
lor.    Achilles  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at  the 
head  of  his  father's  troops,  and  Peleus  gloried 
in  having  a  son  who  was  superior  to  all  the 
Greeks  in  valour  and  intrepidity.  The  death 
of  Achilles  was  the  source  of  grief  to  Peleus; 
and  Thetis,  to  comfort  her  husband,  promised 
him  immortality,  and  ordered  him  to  retire 
into  the  grotto?  of  the  island  of  Leure,  where 
he  would  see  and  converse  with  the  manes  of 
his  son.     Peleus  had  a  daughter,  called  Poly 
dora,  by  Antigone-     Homer.  II.  9,  v.  482.— 
Eurip.  in  Jlndrom. — Catul.  de  Mupt.  Pel.  fy 
Thet.—  Ovid.  Heroid.5,  Fast.  2,  Met.  11,  fab 
7  and  Q.~.^pollod.  3,  c.  \2.—Paus.  2,  c.  29  — 
Diod.  4. — Hygin,  fab.  54. 
PEliiADES,thedaughlersofPelias.mrf.  Pelias 
Pelias,  the  tv/iu  brother  of  Peleus,  was 
son  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Sal 
moneus.     His  birth  was  concealed  from  the 
world  by  hismother,  who  wished  her  father  to 
be  ignorant  of  her  incontinence.  He  was  ex- 
posed in  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  preserved 
by  shepherds,  and   he  received  the  name  of 
Pelias,  from  a  spot  of  the  colour  oi  lead  in  his 
face.  Some  time  after  this  adventure,  Tyro 
married  Cretheus,  son  of  jEoIus,  king  of  lol- 
chos,  and  became  mother  of  three  children, 
of  whom  jEson  was  the  eldest.  Meantime  Pe- 
lias visited  his  mother,  and  was  received  in  her 
family,  and  after  the  death  of  Cretheus,  he  un- 
justly seized  the  kingdom  which  belonged  to 
the  children  of  Tyro,  by  the  deceased  mo- 
narch.   To  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpa- 
tion, Pelias  consulted  the  oracle,  and  when  he 
was  told  to  beware  of  one  of  the  descendants 
of  ^olus,  who  should  come  to  his  court  with 
one  foot  shod,  and  the  other  bare,  he  privately 
removed  the  son  of  ^Eson,  after  he  had  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  was  dead.     These  pre 
cautions  proved  abortive.     Jason,  the  son  of 
JCson,  who  had  been  educated  by  Chiron,  re- 
turned to  lolchos,  when  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  and  as  he  had  lost  one  of  his  shoes 
in  crossing  the  river  Anaurus,  or  the  Evenus, 
Pelias  immediately  perceived  that  this  was 
the  person  whom  he   was  advised  so  much 
to  dread.     His  unpopularity  prevented  him 
from   acting  with  violence  against  a  stran- 
ger, whose  uncommon  dress  and  command 
ing  aspect  had  raised  admiration  in  his  sub 
jects.      But  his  astonishment    was  excited 
when  he  saw    Jason    arrive  at  his  palace, 
with  his  friends  and  his  relations,  and  bold- 
ly demaQd  the  kingdom  wliich  he  usurped 
jPelin  'was    conscious    that   bis  complaint; 
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were  well  founded,  and  therefore,  to  divert 
his  attention,  he  told  him  that  he  would 
voluntarily  resign  the  crown  to  him,  if  he 
went  to  Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Phryxus,  the  son  of  Athamas,  whom  ^etcs 
had  cruelly  murdered.  He  further  observed, 
that  the  expedition  would  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  glory,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  had  prevented  him  him- 
elf  from  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try and  (he  injuries  of  his  family  by  punish- 
the  assassin.  This  so  warmly  recom- 
mended, was  as  warmly  accepted  by  the 
young  hero,  and  his  intended  expedition  was 
made  known  all  over  Greece,  [lud.  Jason.] 
During  the  absence  of  Jason  in  thf;  Argonan- 
tic  expedition,  Pelias  murdered  jEson  and  all 
his  family ;  but,  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion  of  Ovid,  iEson  was  still  living 
when  the  Argonauts  returned,  and  he  was 
restored  to  the  vigour  of  youlh  by  the  magic 
of  Medea.  Tliis  sudden  change  in  the  vigour 
and  the  constitution  of  jEson,  astonished  all 
the  inhabitants  of  lolchos,  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias,  who  had  received  the  patronymic 
ofPeZiarfes,  expressed  their  desire  to  see  their 
father's  infirmities  vanish  by  the  same  pow- 
erful arts.  Medea,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
injuries  v/hich  her  husband  Jason  had  re- 
ceived from  Pelias,  raised  the  desires  of  the 
Peliades,  by  cutting  an  old  ram  to  pieces  and 
boilmg  the  flesh  in  a  caldron,  and  afterwards 
turning  it  into  a  fine  young  lamb.  After  they 
had  seen  this  successful  experiment,  the  Pelia- 
des cut  their  father's  body  to  pieces,  after  they 
had  drawn  all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  on  the 
assurance  that  Media  would  replenish  them 
by  her  incantations.  The  limbs  were  immedi- 
ately put  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  but 
Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to  be  totally  con- 
sumed, and  refused  to  give  the  Peliades  the 
promised  assistance,  and  the  bones  of  Pelias 
did  not  even  receive  a  burial.  The  Peliades 
were  four  in  number,  Alcaste,  Pisidice,  Pe- 
lopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to  whom  Hyginus 
adds  Medusa.  Their  mother's  name  was 
Auaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias,  or  Philoma- 
che,  the  daughter  of  Amphion.  After  this 
parricide,  the  Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of 
Admetus,  where  Acastus,  the  son-in-law  of 
Pelias,  pursued  them,  and  took  their  protec- 
tor prisoner.  The  Peliades  died  and  were 
buried  in  Arcadia.  Hygin.  fab.  12,  13  and 
14— Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  3  and  4.—Heroid.  12, 
V.  129.— Faus.  8,  c.  U.— .^polled.  1,  c.  9.— 
Seiieca  in  Med. — Apollon.  Arg.  I. — Pindar. 
/■>i/th.  4. — Diod.  4. The  ship  Argo  is  call- 
ed Pelias  arbor,  built  ef  the  trees  of  Mount 
Pelion. The  spear  of  Achilles,  rid.  Pehon. 

PelIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles,  and 
of  Pyrrhus,  as  being  descended  from  Peleus. 
Firg.  JEn.  2,  v.  264. 

Pelioni,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt 
near  the  Sabines  and  Marsi,  and  had  Corfi- 
nium  and  Sulmo  for  their  chief  towns.  The 
most  expert  magicians  were  among  the  Pe- 
ligni,  according  to  Horace,  [The  Peligni 
were  immediately  descended  from  the  Sam- 
aites.  but  owed  their  first  origin  to  the  Sa- 
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bines.  As  they  inhabited  the  high  moun- 
tains which  formed  a  part  of  the  Appenines, 
it  is  probable  that  they  derived  their  name 
irom  the  primitive  term  pal,  signifying  elevat- 
ed. They  are  said  to  have  constructed  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Palenus.]  Liv.  8,c.  6  and 
29, 1.  9,  c.  A\.—Ocid.  ex  Pont.  l,el.  8,  v.  42. 
Sirab.  5.— Horat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  8. 

Pelion  and  Pelios,  [a  portion  of  that  long 
chain  of  mountains  -which  lay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Thessaly,  and  which  extended  from 
the  peninsula,  inclosing  towards  the  south 
the  greatest  part  of  the  country  called  Mag- 
nesia, as  far  as  the  mountains  which  separat- 
ed it  from  Macedonia.  The  portion  which 
bore  the  name  of  Pelion  commenced  at  the 
summit  of  Rhisus.]  In  their  wars  against 
the  gods,  the  giants,  as  tlie  poets  mention, 
placed  Mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to  scale  the 
heavens  with  more  facility.  The  celebrated 
spear  of  Achilles,  which  none  but  the  hero 
could  wield,  had  been  cut  on  this  mountain, 
and  was  thence  called  Pelias.  It  was  a  pre- 
sent from  his  preceptor  Chiron,  who,  like  the 
other  Centaurs,  had  fixed  his  residence  here. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  155, 1.  13,  v.  199.— Mela,  2, 
c.  S.—Strab.  Q.—f-irg.  G.  1,  v.  281, 1.  3,  v. 
94. — Senec.  in  Here.  Sc  Med. 

Fella,  [a city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  top 
of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  on  the  confines  of 
Emathia.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom when  Edessa  was  annihilated,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  grandeur  to  Philip, 
and  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  born  there, 
and  who  was  hence  styled  PellcBus  Juvenis 
by  the  Roman  poets.  Livy  describes  it  as 
situate  on  a  hill  which  faced  the  south-west, 
and  surrounded  with  morasses  formed  by 
stagnant  waters  from  the  adjacent  lakes,  so 
deep  as  to  be  impassable  either  in  winter  or 
in  summer.  la  the  morass  nearest  the  city 
the  citadel  rose  up  like  an  island,  being  built 
on  a  mound  of  earth  formed  with  immense 
labour,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
wall,  and  secure  against  any  injury  from  the 
surrounding  moisture.  At  a  distance  it  seem- 
ed to  join  the  city  rampart,  but  it  was  divided 
from  it  by  a  river,  which  ran  between,  and 
over  which  was  a  bridge  of  communication. 
This  river  was  called  Ludias,  Loedias,  and 
Lydius.  Pella  became  a  Roman  colony.] 
The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripides  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  epithet  PellcBus  is  often 
applied  to  Egypt  or  Alexandria,  because  the 
Ptolemies,  kings  of  the  country,  were  of  Ma- 
cedonian origin.  Martial.  13,  ep.  85. — Lu- 
can.  5,  V.  60, 1.  8,  v.  475  and  607, 1.  9,  v.  1016 
and  1073,  1.  10,  v.  55.— Mela,  2,  c.  2.Strab. 
7. — Liv.  42,  c.  41. 

PELLEPfE,  a  town  of  Aehaia,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, at  the  south-west  of  Sicyon,  fa- 
mous for  its  wool.  It  was  built  by  the  giant 
Pallas,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Pellea  of 
Argos,  son  of  Phorbas,  and  was  the  country 
of  Proteus  the  sea  god.  [It  was  built  round 
a  mountain,  and  formed  a  beautiful  amphi- 
theatre.] Slrab.  8. — Paus.  7,  c.  26. — Liv. 
33,  c,  14. 
Pelopea,  or  FelopIa,  a- daughter  of  Thy- 


estes  the  brother  of  Atreus.  She  bad  a  son 
by  her  father,  who  had  offered  her  violence  in 
a  wood  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  own 
daughter.  Some  suppose  that  Thyestes  pur- 
posely committed  this  incest,  as  the  oracle  had 
informed  him  that  his  wrongs  should  be  aveng- 
ed, and  his  brother  destroyed,  by  a  son  who 
should  be  born  from  him  and  his  daughter. 
This  proved  too  true.  Pelopea  ifterwards 
married  her  uncle  Atreus,  who  kindly  receiv- 
ed in  his  house  his  wife's  illegitimate  child, 
called  .Sgysthus,  because  preserved  by  'goats 
(mya)  when  exposed  in  the  mountains,  ^gys- 
thus  became  his  uncle's  murderer,  [vid. 
iEgysthus.]  Hi/gin.  fab.  87,  &Lc.—Mlian.  V. 
H.12. — Ovid.  %n  ib.  v.  359. — Seneca  inAgam. 

Pel6peia,  a  festival  observed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  EUs  in  honour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept 
in  imitation  of  Heiculco  whr»  ^atiificed  to  Pe- 
lops in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual  when  the 
manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the  objects 
of  worship. 

PELopiDAS,a  celebrated  general  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Hippoclus.  He  was  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  immense  possessions,  which  he  bestowed 
with  great  liberality  on  the  poor  and  necessi- 
tous. Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosi- 
ty ;  but  when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept his  presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all 
his  wealth,  and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  friend's  conversation  and  of  his 
poverty.  From  their  friendship  and  inter- 
course the  Thebans  derived  the  most  consider- 
able advantages.  No  sooner  had  the  interest 
of  Sparta  prevailed  at  Thebes,  and  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  national  independence  been 
banished  from  the  city,  than  Pelopidas,  who 
was  in  the  number  of  the  exiles,  resolved  to 
free  his  country  from  foreign  slavery.  His 
plan  was  bold  and  animated,  and  his  delibe- 
rations were  slow.  Meanwhile  Epaminondas, 
who  had  boen  left  by  the  tyrants  at  Thebes, 
as  being  in  appearance  a  worthless  and  in- 
significant philosopher,  animated  the  youths 
of  the  city,  and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  eleven 
of  his  as.sociates,  entered  Thebes,  and  easily 
massacred  the  friends  of  the  tyranny,  and 
freed  the  country  from  foreign  masters.  Af- 
ter this  successful  enterprise^  Pelopidas  was 
unanimously  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  so  confident  were  the  Thc' 
bans  of  his  abilities  as  a  general  and  a  magis- 
trate, that  they  successively  re-elected  him 
13  times  to  fill  the  honourable  office  of 
s;overnor  of  Boeotia.  Epaminondas  shared 
with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was 
to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  The- 
bans were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victo- 
ry at  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war 
which  Thebes  carried  on  against  Alexan- 
der, tyrant  of  Pherae,  Pelopidas  was  appoint- 
ed commander  ;  but  his  imprudence  in  trust- 
ing himself  unarmed  into  the  enemy's  camp 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner, but  Epaminondas  restored  him  to  li- 
berty. The  perfidy  of  Alexander  irritated 
him,  and  he  was  killed  bravely  fighting  in  a 
celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troopa  obtained 
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the  victory,  B.  C.  364  years.  He  received  an 
honourable  burial,  the  Thebans  showed  their 
sense  for  his  merit  by  their  lamentations,  they 
sent  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  his  death 
in  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant  of  Pherae  and 
his  relations,  and  his  children  were  presented 
with  immense  donations  by  the  cities  of  Thes- 
saly.  Pelopidas  is  admired  for  his  valour,  as 
he  never  engaged  an  enemy  without  obtaining 
the  advantage.  The  impoverished  state  of 
Thebes  before  his  birth,  and  after  his  fall, 
plainly  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  and  of  his  abilities,  and  it  has  been 
justly  observed  that  with  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas  the  glory  and  the  independence  of 
the  Thebans  rose  and  set.  Plut.  &  C.  Nep 
in  vita. — Xenoph.  Hist,  G, — Diod.  15. — Po- 
lijb. 

PELOPowBiECTirnw  Bei-i^i/M,  a  celebrated 
war  which  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponne 
sus  with  their  respective   allies.     It  is  the 
most  famous   and  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the    wars   which    happened    between    the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  and  for  the  minute 
and  circumstantial  description  which  we  have 
of  the  events  and   revolutions  which  mutual 
animosity  produced,  we  are  indebted  more 
particularly  to  the  correct  and  authentic  writ 
ings  of  Thucydides  and  of  Xenophon.     The 
circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  this  me 
morable  war  are  these.  The  power  of  Athens, 
under  the   prudent  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  was  already  extended  over 
Greece,  and  it  had  procured  itself  many  ad- 
mirers and  more  enemies,  when  the   Corcy- 
reans,  who  had  been  planted  by  a  Corinthian 
colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their  founders  those 
marks  of  respect  and  reverence  which  among 
the  Greeks  every  colony  was  obliged  to  pay 
to    its  mother  country.       The   Corinthians 
wished  to  punish  that  infidelity  ;  and  when  the 
people  of  Epidamnus,  a  r.onsiderable  town  on 
the  Adriatic,   had  been  invaded    by  some   of 
the  barbarians   of  lUyricum,    the   people   of 
Corinth  gladly   granted  to  the  Epidamnians 
that  assistance  which  had  in  vain  been  solicit 
ed  from  the   Corcyreans,  their    founders  and 
their  patrons.     The  Corcyreans  were  offend- 
ed at  the  interference  of  Corinth  in  the  affairs 
of  their  colony";    they  manned  a   fleet,   and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Corinthian   ves- 
sels which  had    assisted  the    Epidamniaus. 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  the   Corcyreans, 
and   their  insolence  to  some   of  the  Elians 
who  had  furnished  a  few  ships  to  the  Corin- 
thians,   provoked   the    Peloponnesians,    and 
the    discontent    became    general.      Ambas- 
sadors  were  sent  by  both  parties  to   Athens, 
to  claim   its  protection  and  to  justify   these 
violent    proceedings.      The     greatest     part 
of  the   Athenians  heard    their    various   rea- 
sons with  moderation  and  with  compassion, 
but   the    enterprising    ambition   of  Pericles 
prevailed,   and   when  the    Corcyreans  had 
reminded  the  people  of  Athens,  that  in  all 
the    states    of    Peloponnesus     they   had   to 
dread  the  most  malevolent  enemies,  and  the 
most  insidious  of  rivals,  they  were  listened  to 
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with  attention  and  were  promised  support- 
This  step  was  no  sooner  taken  than  the  Corin- 
thians appealed  to  the  other  Grecian  states, 
and  particularly  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Their 
complaints  were  accompanied  by  those  of  the 
people  of  Megara  and  of  ^gina,  who  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  in- 
solence  of    the    Athenians.     This    had   due 
weight  with  the  Lacedaemonir>ns,whoh^d  long 
beheld  with  concernand  with  jealousy  the  am- 
bitious power  of  the  Athenians,  and  they  de- 
termined to  support  the  cause  of  the  Corin- 
thians.    However,  before  they  proceeded  to 
hostilities,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  the  danger  of  entering  into  a  war 
with  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all 
thp  Grfio.ian  states.     This  alarmed  the  Athe- 
nians, but  when  Pericles  had  eloquently  spo- 
ken of  the  resources  and  the  actual  strength 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
allies,  the  clamours  of  his  enemies  were  silenc- 
ed, and  the  answer  which  was  returned  to 
the  Spartans  was  taken  as  a  declaration  of 
war.     The  Spartans  were  supported  by  all 
the  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  rxcept  Ar- 
gos  and  part  of  Achaia,  besides  by  the  people 
of  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Leucas, 
Ambracia,  and  Anactorium.     The  Plataeans, 
the  Lesbians,   Carians.  Chians,   Messenians, 
Acarnanians,  Zacynthians,  Corcyreans,  Do- 
rians, and  Thracians,  were  the  friends  of  the 
Athenians,  with  all  the  islands  except  Euboca, 
Samos,  Melos,  and  Thera.     The  first  blow 
had  already  been  struck,  May  7,  B.  C.  431, 
by  an  attempt  of  the  Effiotians  to  surprise 
Platsea ;  and  therefore  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  had  in  vain  recommended  mode- 
ration to  the  allies,  entered  Attica  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  by  fire  and  sword.     Pericles,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  did  not 
attempt  to  oppose  them  in  the  field  ;  but  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  set  sail  with- 
out delay  to  ravage  the  coasts   of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Megara  was  also  depopulated  by 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  the  campaign  of 
the  first  year  of  the  war  was  concluded  in 
celebrating,  with  the  most  solemn  pomp,  the 
funerals  of  such  as  had  nobly  fallen  in  battle. 
The  following  year  was  remarkable   for  a 
pestilence  which  raged  in  Athens,  and  which 
destroyed   the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    The  public  calamity  was  still  height- 
ened by  the  approach  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  by  the 
unsuccessful    expedition    of   the    Athenians 
against  Epidaurus,  and  in  Thrace,    The  pes- 
tilence which  had  carried  away  so  many  of 
the  Athenians  proved  also  fatal  to  Periiles, 
and  he  died  about  two  years  and  six  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war.     The  following  years  did  not  give 
rise  to  decisive  events  ;  but  the  revolt  of  Les- 
bos from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  was 
productive  of  fresh  troubles.     Mitylene,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  was  recovered,  and  the 
inhabitants  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
The  island  of  Corcyra  became  also  the  seat  of 
new  seditions,  and  those  citizens  who  had  been 
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carried  away  prisoners  by  the  Corinthians, 
and  for  political  reasons  treated  with  lenity, 
and  taught  to  despise  the  alliance  of  Athens, 
were  no  sooner  returned  home  than  they 
raised  cotnaiotioas,  and  endeavoured  to  j^er 
suade  their  countrymen  to  join  the  Pelopon 
nesian  confederates.  This  was  strongly  op- 
posed ;  but  both  parties  obtained  by  turns  the 
superiority,  and  massacred,  with  the  greatest 
barbarity,  all  those  who  obstructed  their 
views.  Some  time  after.  Demosthenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  invaded  jEtolia,  where  his 
arms  were  attended  with  the  greatest  success. 
He  also  fortified  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  gained  so  many  advantages  over  the  con- 
federates, that  they  sued  for  peace,  which 
the  insolence  of  Athens  refused.  The  fir 
tune  of  the  war  soon  after  changed,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  under  the  prudent  conduct 
of  Brasidas,  made  themselves  masters  of  many 
valuable  places  in  Thrace.  But  this  victori- 
ous progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  death 
of  their  general,  and  thatof  Cleon  the  Athe- 
nian commander;  and  the  pacific  disposition 
of  Nicias,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
Athens,  made  overtures  of  peace  and  univer- 
sal tranquillity.  Plistoanax,  the  king  of  the 
Spartans,  wished  them  to  be  accepted  ;  but 
the  intrigues  of  the  Corinthians  prevented 
the  discontinuance  of  the  war,  and  therefore 
hostilities  began  anew.  But  while  war  was 
carried  on  with  various  success  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged  in  a 
new  expedition  ;  they  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sive eloquence  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  sent  a 
fleet  of  20  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states 
against  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracuse,  B. 
C  416.  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  Nicias  ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Alcibiades  prevailed,  and 
a  powerful  fleet  was  sent  against  the  capital 
of  Sicily.  These  vigorous,  though  impolitic 
measures  of  the  Athenians,  were  not  viewed 
with  mdifference  by  the  confederates.  Syra- 
cuse, in  her  distress,  implored  the  assistance 
of  Corinth,  and  Gylippus  was  sent  to  direc! 
her  operations,  and  to  defend  her  against  the 
power  of  her  enemies.  The  events  of  battles 
w^re  dubious,  and  though  the  Athenian  army 
was  animated  by  the  prudence  and  intrepidity 
of  Nicias,  and  the  <nore  h;fsty  courage  of  De- 
mosthenes, yet  the  good  fortune  of  Syracuse 
prevailed;  and,  after  a  campaign  of  two  years 
of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens  were  totally 
rumed,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  survived  the 
destructive  siege  made  prisoners  of  war.  So 
fatal  a  'dow  threw  the  people  of  Attica  into 
consternation  and  despair,  and  while  they 
sought  for  resources  at  home,  they  severely 
felt  themselves  deprived  of  support  abroad  ; 
their  allies  were  alienated  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  enemy,  and  rebellion  was  fomented  in 
their  dependent  states  and  colonies  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.  The  threatened  ruin,  however, 
was  timely  averted,  and  .Alcibiades,  who  had 
been  treated  with  cruelty  by  his  countrymen, 
and  who  had  for  some  time  resided  in  Sparta 
and  directed  her  military  operations,  now  ex- 
erted himself  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  con- 


federates, by  inducing  the  Persians  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  country.  But  a  short  time  af- 
ter, the  internal  tranquillity  of  Athens  was  dis- 
turbed, and  Alcibiades,  by  wishing  to  abolish 
the  democracy,  called  away  the  attention  of 
his  tellow-citizens  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
i^'ar  which  had  already  cost  them  so  much 
blood.  This,  however,  was  but  momentary  ; 
the  Athenians  soon  after  obtained  a  naval  vic- 
ory,  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeat- 
ed by  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians  beheld 
with  rapture  the  success  of  their  arms;  but 
when  their  ileet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades, 
had  been  defeated  and  destroyed  near  Andros 
by  Lysanderthe  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  they 
showed  their  discontent  and  mortification  by 
eagerly  listening  to  the  accusations  which 
were  brought  against  their  naval  leader,  to 
whom  theygratefully  had  acknowledged  them- 
selves indebted  for  their  former  victories.  Al- 
cibiades was  disgraced  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  ten  commanders  were  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  management  of  the  republic. 
This  change  of  admirals,  and  the  appointment 
of  Callicratidas  to  succeed  Lysander,  whose 
office  had  expired  with  the  revolving  year, 
produced  new  operations.  The  Athenians 
fitted  out  a  fleet  and  the  two  nations  decided 
their  superiority  near  Arginusae  in  a  naval 
battle.  Callicratidas  was  killed,  and  the  La- 
cedsemonians  conquered  ;  but  the  rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occasion- 
ed were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.  The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.  Their  successors  in 
office  were  not  so  prudent,  but  they  were  more 
unfortunate  in  their  operations.  Lysander  was 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian 
forces,  instead  of  Eteonicus,  whi>  had  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Callicra- 
tidas. The  age  and  the  experience  of  this 
general  seemed  to  promise  something  decisive, 
and  indeed  an  opportunity  was  not  long  want- 
ing for  the  display  of  his  military  character. 
The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  over  thatof 
(he  Pelopounssians  rendered  the  former  inso- 
lent, proud, andnegiigent;  and,  when  they  had 
imprudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indolence  or  pursue  their  amusements 
on  the  sea-shore  at  ^Egospotamos,  Lysander 
attacked  their  fleet,  and  his  victory  was  com- 
olete.  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only 
nine  escaped,  eight  of  which  fled,  under  the 
command  of  Conon,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
nnd  the  other  carried  to  Athens  the  melan- 
choly news  of  the  defeat.  The  Athenian  pri- 
soners were  all  massacred  ;  and  when  the 
Peloponnesian  conquerors  had  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  states  and  commnnilies  of 
Europe  and  Asia  which  fo.-^merly  acknowledg- 
ed the  power  of  Athens,  they  returned  home 
to  finish  the  war  by  the  reduction  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Attica.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with 
vigour  and  supported  with  firmness,  and  the 
first  Athenian  who  mentioned  capitulation  to 
his  countrymen  was  instantly  sacrificed  to  the 
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fury  and  the  indignation  of  the  populace,  and 
all  the  citizens  unanimously  declared,  that 
the  same  moment  would  terminate  their  in- 
dependence and  their  lives.  This  animated 
language,  however,  was  not  long  continued  ; 
the  spirit  of  faction  was  not  yet  extinguish- 
ed at  Athens,  and  it  proved,  perhaps,  more 
destructive  to  the  public  liberty  than  the  ope- 
rations and  assaults  of  the  Peloponnesian  be- 
siegers. During  four  months,  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by  the 
aristocratical  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at  last 
it  was  agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the 
fortifications  of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be 
demolishedjtogether  with  thelong  walls  which 
joined  them  to  the  city  ;  all  their  ships,  ex- 
cept 12,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  ene 
my :  they  were  to  resign  every  pretension  to 
their  ancient  dominions  abroad  ;  to  recall 
from  banishment  all  the  members  of  the  late 
aristocracy  ;  to  follow  the  Spartans  in  war 
and  in  the  time  of  peace,  to  frame  their  eon 
stitution  according  to  the  will  and  the  pre- 
scriptions of  their  Peloponnesian  conquerors. 
The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  enemy 
entered  the  harbour,  and  took  possession  of 
the  city  that  very  day  on  which  the  Atheni- 
ans had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  the  immortal  victory  which 
their  ancestors  had  obtained  over  the  Per 
sians  about  76  years  before,  near  the  island 
of  Salamis.  The  walls  and  fortifications 
were  instantly  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and 
the  conquerors  observed,  that  in  the  demoli 
tion  of  Athens,  succeeding  ages  would  fix  the 
era  of  Grecian  freedom.  The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  a  festival,  and  the  recitation  of 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in  which 
the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, who  was  reduced  to  misery,  and  banished 
from  her  father's  kingdom,  excited  a  kindred 
sympathy  in  (he  bosom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  to  misery 
and  servitude  the  capital  of  Attica,  which 
was  once  called  the  common  patroness  of 
Greece  and  the  scourge  of  Persia.  This 
memorable  event  happened  about  404  years 
before  the  Christian  era, and 30  tyrants  were 
appointed  by  Lysander  over  the  sfovernment 
of  the  city-  Xen.  Grwc.  Hist. — Plut.  in  Lys. 
Per.  Alcib.  Kr.c.  &,  Jlges.—Diod.  11,  fee— 
Arislophan. —  Thucyd. — Plato. — 'Irist- — Ly- 
sias. — fsocrnles. — C.  A''ep.  in  Lys-  Alcib.  Sic. 
—  Cic.in  off.  ^,  24. 

Peloponnesus,  a    celebrated   peninsula 
which  comprehends  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Greece.  [It  was  called  Peloponnesus  from 
nixoTToi  vjio-oc,  the  island  of  Pelops  who  set 
tied  there,  and  It  would  be  an  island  were  it 
not  for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  which  connects 
it  with  Graccia   Propria.     It  was   most  an 
ciently  called  ^gialea,  from  ^gialeus,  Apia 
from     Apis,     Pelasgia    from     the     Pelasgi 
vid.  Pelasgi.]     In  its  form,  it  has  been  ob 
served  by  the  moderns   highly  to  resemble 
theleaf  of  the  plane-tree.     Its  present  name 
is  Morea,  which  seems  to  be  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  word  /wogea,  or  the  Latin 
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morus,  which  signifies  a  mulberry  tree,  which 
is  found  thereingreat  abundance,  [and  which 
trees  were  introduced  forthc  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  silk-worms  with  food.]  The  anci- 
ent Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  six  different 
provinces,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia, 
Achaia  Propria,  and  Argolis,  to  which  some 
add  Sicyon.  These  provinces  all  bordered  on 
the  sea-shore,  except  Arcadia.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  conquered,  some  time  after  the 
Trojan  war,  by  the  HeracUdse  or  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  who  had  been  forcibly  ex- 
pelled from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  pe- 
ninsula rendered  themselves  illustrious,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  by  their  genius, 
their  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  the  cultivation 
of  learning,  and  the  profession  of  arms,  but 
in  nothing  more  than  by  a  celebrated  war 
which  they  carried  on  against  Athens  and  her 
allies  for  27  years,  and  which  from  them  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
[vid.  Peloponnesiacum  bellum.]  The  Pelo- 
ponnesus scarce  extended  200  miles  in  length 
and  140  in  breadth,  and  about  563  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  separated  from  Greece 
by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which,  as 
being  only  five  miles  broad,  Demetrius,  Cae- 
sar, Nero,  and  some  others  attempted  in  vain 
to  cut,  to  make  a  communication  between  the 
bay  of  Corinth  and  the  Saronicus  Sinus .  [vid. 
Corinthi  Isthmus.]  Strab.  Q.— Thucyd.— Diod. 
12,  Lc.—Paus.  3,c.  21,  1.  8,  c.  I.— Mela,  2, 
c.  3.—Plin.  4,  c.  6.—Herodot.  8.  c.  40. 

Pelopea  Moenia,  is  applied  to  the  cities 
of  Greece,  but  more  particularly  to  Mycenae 
and  Argos,  where  the  descendants  of  Pelops 
reigned.     Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  193. 

Pelops,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tan- 
talus king  of  Phrygia.  His  mother's  name 
was  Euryanassa,  or,  according  to  others,  Eu- 
prytone,  or  Eurystemista,  or  Dione.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  father,  who  wished  to  try 
the  divinity  of  the  gods  who  had  visited  Phry- 
gia, by  placing  on  their  tables  the  limbs  of  his 
son.  The  gods  perceived  his  perfidious  cru- 
elly, -sud  they  refused  to  touch  the  meat,  ex- 
cept Ceres,  whom  the  recent  loss  of  her 
aughter  had  rendered  melancholy  and  inat- 
tentive. She  ate  one  of  the  shoulders  of  Pe- 
lops, and  therefore,  when  Jupiter  had  com- 
passion on  his  fate,  and  restored  him  to  life,  he 
placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  that 
which  Ceres  had  devoured.  This  shoulder 
hud  an  uncommon  power,  and  it  could  heal 
by  its  very  touch,  every  complaint,  and  re- 
move  every  disorder.  Some  time  after,  the 
kingdom  of  Tantalus  was  invaded  by  Tros, 
king  of  Troy,  on  pretence  that  he  haci  carried 
away  his  son  Ganymedes.  [vid.  Ganymedes, 
and  the  remarks  under  that  article.]  This 
rape  had  been  committed  by  Jupiter  him- 
self; the  war,  nevertheless,  was  carried  on, 
and  Tantalus,  defeated  aud  ruined,  was  oblig- 
ed to  fly  with  his  son  Pelops,  and  to  seek  a 
shelter  in  Greece.  \yid.  Troja,  and  the  re- 
marks under  that  article,  as  to  the  true  cause 
of  the  Trojan  war.]  Pelops  came  to  Piso, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  suitors  of  Hip- 
podamia,  the  daughter  of  king  (Enomau?- 
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aud  he  entered  the  lists  against  the  father, 
who  promised  his  daughter  only  to  hiui 
who  could  outrun  him  in  a  chariot  race 
Felops  was  not  terrified  at  the  fate  of  the 
13  lovers,  who  before  him  had  entered  the 
course  against  CEnomaus,  and  had,  accord 
ing  to  the  conditions  proposed,  been  put 
to  death  when  conquered.  He  previously 
bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnoma- 
us, and  therefore  he  easily  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, [yid.  CEnomaus.]  He  married 
Hippodamia,  and  threw  headlong  into 
the  sea  Myrtilus,  when  he  claimed  the  re- 
ward of  his  perfidy.  According  to  some 
authors,  Pelops  had  received  some  winged 
horses  from  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  outrun  CEnomaus.  When  he  had 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa, 
Hippodamia's  possession,  he  extended  his 
conquests  over  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  from  him  the  peninsula,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  monarchs,  received  the  name  of 
Peloponnesus.  Pelops,  after  death,  received 
divine  honours,  and  he  was  as  much  revered 
above  all  the  other  heroes  of  Greece  as  Ju- 
piter was  above  the  rest  of  the  gods.  He 
had  a  temple  at  Olympia,  near  that  of  J  upiter, 
where  Hercules  consecrated  to  him  a  small 
portion  of  land,  and  offered  to  him  a  sacri- 
fice. The  place  where  this  sacrifice  had 
been  offered,  was  religiously  observed,  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  country  yearly,  on 
coming  into  office,  made  there  an  offering  of 
a  black  ram.  During  the  sacrifice,  the  sooth- 
sayer was  not  allowed,  as  at  other  times,  to 
have  a  share  of  the  victim,  but  he  alone  who 
furnished  the  wood,  was  permitted  to  take 
the  neck.  The  wood  for  sacrifices,  it  may 
be  observed,  was  always  furnished  by  some 
of  the  priests,  to  all  such  as  offered  victims, 
and  they  received  a  price  equivalent  to  what 
they  gave.  The  white  poplar  was  general- 
ly used  in  the  sacrifices  made  to  Jupiter  and 
to  Pelops.  The  children  of  Pelops  by  Hip- 
podamia were,  Pitheus,  Trojzene,  Atreus, 
Thyestes,  &c.  besides  some  by  concubines. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  universally  agreed,  that  he  survived  some 
time  Hippodamia.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Palladium  of  the  Trojans  was  made  with  the 
bones  of  Pelops.  His  descendants  were  call- 
ed Pdopida.  Pindar,  who  in  his  first  Olym- 
pic speaks  of  Pelops,  confutes  the  traditions 
of  his  ivory  shoulder,  and  says  that  Neptune 
took  him  up  to  heaven  to  become  the  cup- 
bearer to  the  gods,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled, when  the  impiety  of  Tantalus  wished 
to  make  mankind  partake  of  the  nectar  and 
the  entertainments  of  the  gods.  Some  sup- 
pose that  Pelops  first  instituted  the  Olympic 
games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to  comme- 
morate the  victory  which  he  had  obtained 
over  CEnomaus.  Paus.  5,  c.  1,  &c. — jipol- 
lod.  2,  c.  5. — Eurip.  in  Iphis,. — Diod.  3. — 
Slrab.  8.— Mela,  1,  c.  18 — Pindar.  Od.  1.— 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  l.~Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  404,  he. 
—Hygin.  fab.  9,  82  and  83. 

Peloria,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Thes- 
salians.    in    commemoration   of    the   news 


which  they  received  by  one  Pelorius,  that 
the  mountains  of  Tempe  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  waters 
of  the  lake  which  lay  there  stagnated,  had 
found  a  passage  into  the  Alpheus,  and  left 
behind  a  vast,  pleasant,  and  most  delightful 
plain,  Sic.     jlthen.S. 

Pelorus,  (f.  is-dis,  v.  iasiados,)  now  Cape 
Faro,  one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of 
Sicily,  on  whose  top  was  erected  a  tower  to 
direct  the  sailor  on  his  voyage.  It  lies  near 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  from 
Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried 
away  Annibal  from  Italy.  This  celebrated 
general,  as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the 
tides  into  the  straits  of  Charybdis;  and  as  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pi- 
lot of  his  ship  the  name  of  the  promontory 
which  appeared  at  a  distance.  The  pilot  told 
him  it  was  one  of  the  capes  of  Sicily,  but 
Annibal  gave  no  credit  to  his  information, 
and  murdered  him  on  the  spot  on  the  appre- 
hension that  he  would  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  however, 
soon  convinced  jf  his  error,  and  found  that 
the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and 
to  atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  pro- 
montory should  bear  his  name,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  called  Pelorum.  Some  suppose 
that  this  account  is  false,  and  they  observe, 
that  it  bore  that  name  before  the  age  of  An- 
nibal. Fal.  Max.  9,  c.  8.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Strab.  5.—Firg.  JEn.  3,  v.  411  and  687.— 
Ovid.  Met  5,  V.  350, 1.  13,  v.  727,  1.  15,  v. 
706. 

PelTj*;,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  [south-east  of 
Cotyajum.] 

Pelijsium,  now  Ttneh,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  called  from  it  Pelusian.  It  is 
about  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Pelusium  from  the  lakes 
aod  marshes  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood. 
[Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  term 
7ni\o;,  mud.  Its  Hebrew  name  Si7i,  by  which 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  denominates  it,  as  well  as 
its  Arabian  name  Thinah,  have  the  same  im- 
port as  the  Greek.]  it  was  the  key  of  Egypt 
on  the  side  of  Phosnicia,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  enter  the  Egyptian  territories  without 
passing  by  Pelusium,  and  therefore,  on  that 
account  it  was  always  well  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned, as  it  was  of  such  importance  for  the 
security  of  the  country.  It  produced  lentils, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  linen  stuffs  made 
there.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Mela,  2,  c.  9. — 
Colum.  5,  c.  10.— Sil.  It.  3,  v.  25. — Lucan.  8, 
V.  A66, 1.  9,  V.  83, 1.  10,  V.  53.— Liv.  44,  c.  19, 
1.  45,  c,  U.— Strab.  11.— Virg.  G.  1,  v.  228. 

Penates,  certain  inferior  deities  among^ 
the  Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  and 
the  domestic  affairs  of  families.  They  were 
called  Penates,  because  they  were  generally 
placed  in  the  innermost  and  most  secret  parts 
of  the  house,  in  penilissima  adium  parte, 
quod,  as  Cicero  says,  penitus  insident.  The 
place  where  they  stood  was  afterwards  call- 
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ed  penetralia,  and  they  themselves  received 
the  name  of  Penetrales.     It  was  in  the  option 
of  every  master  of  a  family  to  choose  his  Pe- 
nates, and  therefore  Jupiter  and  some  of  the 
superior  gods  are  often  invoked  as  patrons  oi 
domestic  affairs.    According  to  some,  the  gods 
Penates  were  divided  into  four  classes  ;  thr 
first  comprehended  all  the  celestial,   the  se 
cond  the  sea  gods,  the  third  the  gods  of  hell, 
and  the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had  received 
divine  honours  after  dea'  h.  The  statues  of  tiie 
Penates  were  generully  made  with  wax,  ivo- 
ry,  silver,  or   earth,  according  to  the   afflu- 
ence of  the  worshipper,  and   the  only   offer- 
ings they  received  werf  wine,  incense,  fruit.- 
and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  lamhs,  sheep 
goats,  &c.     In  the  early  qges   of  Rome,  hu 
man   sacrifices   were  offered  to  them  ;    but 
Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  abolish 
ed   this  unnatural  custom.     When  offering 
were   made     to   them,   their    statues    were 
crowned  with  garlands,  poppies,  or  garlic, 
and   besides  the    monthly  day  that  was  set 
apart   for  their  worship,  their    festivals  were 
celebrated    during    the    Saturnalia.      Some 
have  confounded  the    Lares  and  the  Penates 
but  they  were  different.     [The  Penates  were 
of  divine  origin,  the  Lares  of  human.     Cer 
tain  persons  WRre  admitted  to  the  worship  oi 
the  Lares  who  were  not    to  that  of  the  Pe- 
nates.    The   Penates  were  worshipped  only 
in  the  innermost  jiarts  of  the  house,  the  Lares 
also  in  the  pul'lic  roads,   in   the   camp,  and 
on  sea.]     Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  2,  c.  27,  Fcr.  2.— 
Diont/s.  1. 

Penelope,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  kioi;- 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was 
celebrated  about  the  same  time  thatMenelau!^ 
married  Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  hus- 
band to  Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her 
father,  who  wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta, 
her  native  country.  She  soon  after  became 
mother  of  Telemachus,  and  was  obliged  to 
part  with  great  reluctance  from  her  husbaud, 
whom  the  Greeks  obliged  to  go  to  the  Troja; 
war.  [yid.  Palamedes.]  The  continuation  ol 
hostilities  for  ten  years  made  her  sad  and  me 
lancholy  ;  but  when  Ulysses  did  not  return 
like  the  other  princes  of  Greece,  at  the  i-.ou 
elusion  of  the  war,  her  iears  and  her  anxietie- 
were  increased.  As  she  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  his  situation,  she  was  soon  beset  by  h 
number  of  importuning  suitors,  who  wished 
her  to  believe  that  her  husband  was  ship 
wrecked,  and  that  therefore  she  ought  not 
longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget  his  loss. 
and  fix  her  choice  and  affections  on  one  of  her 
numerous  admirers.  She  received  their  ad- 
dresses with  coldness  and  disdain  ;  butas  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner  as  it 
were  in  their  hands,  she  yet  (latiered  th  m 
with  hopes  and  promises,  and  declared  that 
she  would  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  as 
soon  as  she  had  finished  a  piece  of  tapestry  on 
which  she  was  employed.  The  work  was  douf 
in  a  dilatory  manner,  and  she  baffled  their  ea- 
ger expectations,  by  undoing  in  the  night  what 
she  bad  done  in  the  day-time.  This  artifice  of 
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Penelope  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Pe- 
nelope's web,  which  is  applied  to  whatever 
labour  can  never  be  ended.  The  return  of 
Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, delivered  her  from  fears  and  from  her 
langerous  suitors.  Penelope  is  described  by 
Homer  as  a  model  of  female  virtue  and  chas- 
iily,  but  some  moie  modern  writers  dispute 
:ier  claims  to  modesty  and  continence,  and 
tliey  represent  her  as  the  most  debauched  and 
voluptuous  of  her  sex  According  to  their  opi- 
nions, therefore,  she  liberally  gratified  the  de- 
sires of  her  suitors,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
itaiid,  and  had  a  son  whom  she  called  Pan,  as 
If  to  show  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  all  her 
admirers.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  Pan 
was  son  of  Penelope  by  Mercury,  and  that  he 
was  born  before  his  mother's  marriage  with 
Ulysses.  The  god,  as  it  is  said, deceived  Pe- 
nelope, under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  goat,  as 
she  was  tending  her  father's  flocks  on  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Arcadia.  After  the  return 
of  Ulysses,  Penelope  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
called  Ptoliporthe  ;  but  if  we  believe  the 
traditions  that  were  long  preserved  at  Man- 
tinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wife  for  her  in- 
continence during  his  absence,  and  Penelope 
fled  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Mantinea, 
where  she  died  and  was  buried.  After  the 
death  of  Ulysses,  according  to  Hyginus,  she 
married  Telegonus, her  husband's  son  by  Circe, 
by  order  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  Some  say 
that  heroriginal  name  was  Arnea,or  Amirace. 
and  that  she  was  called  Penelope,  when  some 
river  birds,  called  Penelopes,  had  saved  her 
from  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  her  father  had 
xposed  her.  Icarius  had  attempted  to  des- 
troy her,  because  the  oracles  had  told  him 
that  his  daughter  by  Periboea  would  be  the 
ost  dissolute  of  her  sex  and  a  disgrace  to 
his  family.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — Paus.  3,  c. 
\2. —Homer.  II.  &  Od.—Ovid.  Heroid.  \,Met. 
— Aristot.  Hist.  anim.  8. — Hygm.  fab.  127. 
— Arisloph.  in  Avib. — Plin.  37. 

Peiveus.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
Mount  Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Thermean 
i;;ulf,aftera  wandering  coursebetween  Mount 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  through  the  plains  of  Tem- 
|ie.  It  received  it*  name  from  Peneus,  a  son 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  The  Peneus  ancient- 
ly inundated  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an 
earthquake  separated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  formed  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Terupe,  where  the  waters  formerly  stagnated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Araxes,  ab  ag<t.a-(ru\  scindo.  [vid. 
Deucalion.]  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  the 
Peneus,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  mytho- 
logists,  was  changed  mto  a  laurel  on  the  banks 
■  if  this  river.  This  tradition  arises  from  the 
quantity  of  laurels  which  grew  near  the  Pe- 
neus. [The  Peneus  is  now  called  the  Sa- 
lampria.  This  name  is  evidently  of  ancient 
origin,  since,  according  to  Eustathius,  the 
river  was  in  his  time  called  Salimprias,  a 
nume  of  Greek  origin,  as,  according  to 
Hesychius,  a-A\a.fA.C»  signifies  an  opening  of 
sates.]  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  452,  Sic—Strab.  9. 
Mela,  2,  c.  3 Firg.  G.  4,  v.  Sll.—Diod, 
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4. Also  a  small  river  of  Elis  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, better  known  under  the  nume  o( 
Araxes.     Faus.  6,  c.  24. — Strab.  8  and  1 1 . 

PbwnIjVjE  alpes,  a  certain  part  of  the 
Alps,  [now  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Pen,  a  summit,  vid.  Alpes.] 
Liv.  21 ,  c.  28. 

P£ntap6i,is,  a  town  of  India,  [placed  by 
Mannert   in   the  north-eastern   angle  of  the 

Sinus   Gangeticus,   or  Bay  of  Bengal.] 

[A  name  given  to  Cyrenaica  in  Africa, from 

its  five  cities.]     Plin.  5,  c.  5. Also  a  part 

of  Palestine,  containing;  the  five  cities  of  Ga- 
za, Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  and   Ekron. 

[Also  a  name  applied  to  Doris  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, after  Halicarnassus  had  been  excluded 
from  the  Doric  confederacy,     vid.  Doris.] 

Pentelicus,  [a  mouutainof  Attica,  where 
were  found  quarries  of  beautiful  marble. 
'■  Mount  Pentelicus,"  observes  Hobliouse, 
"  at  this  day  called  Pendele,  and  someUmes 
Mendek,  must  be,  I  should  think,  one  third 
higher  than  Hymettus,  and  its  height  is  the 
more  apparent,  as  it  rises  with  a  peaked  sum- 
mit into  the  clouds.  The  range  of  Pentelicus 
runs  from  about  north-west  to  south-east,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
Attica,  overhanging  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
and  mixing  imperceptibly,  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, with  the  hills  of  Brilessus,  now  call- 
ed, as  well  as  part  of  Mount  Parnes,  Ozea.""^ 
The  same  writer  then  proceeds  to  relate  an 
interesting  visit  to  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus. 
vid.  Hobhouse's  Journeij,  vol.  1,  p.  325-7.] 
Slrab.  9. — Paus.  1,  c.  32. 

Penthesilea,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She 
came  to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  fought  against  Achilles,  by 
whom  she  was  slain.  The  hero  was  so  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Penlhesilea,when  he  strip- 
ped her  of  her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears 
for  having  too  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fu- 
ry. Thersites  laughed  at  the  partiality  of  the 
hero,  for  which  ridiculehe  was  instantly  kill- 
ed. Lycophron  says,  that  Achilles  slew 
Thersites  because  he  had  put  out  the  eyes  ol 
Penthesilea  when  she  was  }'ct  alive.  The 
scholiast  of  Lycophron  differs  from  that  opi- 
nion, and  declares,  that  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that  Achilles  offered  violence  to  the 
body  of  Penthesilea  when  she  was  dead,  and 
that  Thersites  was  killed  because  he  had  re- 
proached the  hero  for  this  infamous  action 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  Greeks.  The  death 
of  Thersites  so  offended  Diomedes  that  he 
dragged  the  body  of  Penthesilea  out  of  the 
camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Scamander.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  Achilles  was  ena- 
moured of  the  Amazon  before  he  fought  with 
her,  and  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called 
Cayster.  Dictys.  Cret-  3  and  A.— Paus.  10, 
c.  31.— Q.  Calab.  l.—  Firg.  ^n.  1,  v.  495,1. 
11,  V.  662. — Dares.  Phryg — Lycophr.  in 
Cass.  995,  Sic— Hy gin.  fab.  112. 

Pentheus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  His  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attend 
-ed  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  He  for- 
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bad  his  subjects  to  jjay  adoration  to  this  new 
god  ;  and  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone 
out  of  the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, Pentheus,  apprised  of  the  debauchery 
which  attended  the  solemnity,  ordered  the  god 
himself,  who  conducted  the  religious  multi- 
tui!e,  to  he  seized.  IIis  orders  were  obeyed 
with  reluctance,  but  when  the  doors  of  the 
prison  in  which  Bacciius  had  been  confined, 
opened  of  their  own  nceord,  Pentheus  became 
more  irritated, and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
destroy  the  whole  band  of  the  bacchanals. 
This, however,  was  not  executed, for  Bacchus 
inspireti  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
seeing  the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accord- 
ingly he  hid  himself  in  a  wood  ou  Mount  Ci- 
tlucron,  from  whence  iie  could  see  all  the  cere- 
monies unperceived.  But  here  his  curiosity 
soon  proved  fatal,  he  was  descried  by  the 
bacchamils,  and  they  all  rushed  upon  him. 
His  mother  was  the  first  who  attacked  him, 
and  her  example  was  instantly  followed  by 
her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  his 
body  was  torn  to  pieces.  Euripides  introdu- 
ces Bacchus  among  his  priestesses,  when 
Pentheus  was  ])ut  to  death  ;  but  Ovid,  who 
relates  the  whole  in  the  same  manner,  d  ffera 
from  the  Greek  poet  only  in  saying,  that  not 
Bacchus  himsclt,  but  oue  of  his  priests,  was 
present.  The  tree  on  which  the  bacchanals 
found  Pentheus  was  cut  down  by  the  Corin- 
thians, by  order  of  the  oracle,  and  with  it 
two  statues  of  the  god  of  wine  were  made, 
and  placed  in  the  forum.  Hygin.  fab.  184. — 
Theocril.  26.—Orid.  Met.  3,  fab.  7.  8 and  9.— 
Virg.JEn.  4,v.469. — Paus.  2,c.5. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  5. — Euripid.  in  Bacck. — Henec. — PAcb- 
nis.  fy  Flip  p. 

Pkkthvlus,  a  prince  of  Paphos,  who  as- 
sisted Xerxes  with  12  ships.     He  was  seized 
by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he   communicated  . 
many  important  things  concerning  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Persians,  Szc.     Heiodol.  7,  c.  195- 

PEPARiiTiios,  a  small  island  of  the  iEgean 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  20 
miles  in  circumference.  It  abounded  in 
olives,  and  its  wines  have  always  been  reck- 
oned excellent.  They  were  not,  however, 
palatable  before  they  were  seven  years  old. 
Plin.  4,  c.  V2.—0vid.  Met.  7,  v.  470.— Lir. 
28,  c.  5,1.  31,  C.28. 

Perjea,  [a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
that  part  of  Judea  which  lay  east  of  Jordan, 
and  between  the  two  lakes.  The  term  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  7r«g«v,"  6f?/07irf."] 
Plin.  5,  c.  14.— A  part  of  Caria,  opposite  to 
Rhodes.     Liv.  32,  c.  33. 

PKRcoPE,a  city  which  assisted  Priamdur- 
ing  the  Trojan  war.     vid.  I'ercote. 

Percote,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  be- 
tween Abydos  and  Lampascus,  near  the  sea- 
shore. Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles, 
to  maintain  his  wardrobe.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Peicope.     Herodot.  l,c.  117. — Horn. 

Perdiccas,  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  C.  729,  was  descended  from  Temenus. 
He  increased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  showed  his 
son  Argeus  where  he  wished  to  be  buried, 
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and  tolil  him  that  as  loagf  as  the  bones  of  his 
descendants  and  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  were  laid  in  the  same  grave,  so 
long  would  fho  crown  remain  in  their  family. 
These  injunctions  were  observed  till  the 
time  of  Alexander,  who  was  burieil  out  of 
Macedonia.     Herodot.  7    and    8. — Justin.  .  , 

c.  2. Another,  king  of  Macedunia,  son  of 

Alexander.  He  reigned  during  the  Pelopon- 
aesian  war,  and  assisted  the  Lar-.cdaimoiiinns 
against  Athens.  He  behaved  with  great 
courage  on  the  throne,  and  died  B.  C.  413, 
after  a  long  reign  of  glory  and  independence, 
during  which  he   had   subdued   some  of  hi- 

barbarian   neighbours. Anothtr,  king   of 

Macedonia,  who  was  supported  on  his  throne 
by  Iphicrates  Ihe  Athenian,  against  the  intru- 
sions of  Pausanias.  He  was  killed  in  a  war 
against  the  Illyriaus,  B.  C.  360.  Justin.  7,  &c. 
^One  of  the  friends  and  fdvou rites  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  At  the  king's  death  he 
tvished  to  make  him^^elf  absolute  ;  and  the 
ting  IVhich  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in  some  me.i- 
sufe  to  favour  his  pretensions.  The  better 
to  support  his  claims  to  the  throne,  he  mar- 
ried Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  and 
strengthened  himself  by  making  a  league 
with  Eumeness  His  ambitious  views  were 
easily  discovered  by  Antigonua  and  the  rest 
of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  who  all  wished, 
like  Perdiccas,  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom 
and  honours  of  the  deceased  monarch.  Anti- 
pater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy,  leagued  with 
Antigonus  against  him,  and  after  much  blood- 
shed on  both  sides,  Perdiccas  was  totally  ru- 
ined, and  at  last  assassinated  in  his  tent  in 
Egypt  by  his  own  officers,  about  321  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Perdiccas  had  not 
the  prudence  and  the  address  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  conciliate  the  esteem  and  gain  the 
attachment  of  his  fellow-soldiers:  and  this 
impropriety  of  his  conduct  hlienated  the 
heaits  of  his  friends,  and  at  last  proved  his 
destruction.  Plul.  in  Alex. — Diod.  l7  and 
n.—Curt.  10.— C.  Mp.  Eum.—JEliaa.  V. 
H.  12. 

Perdix,  a  young  Athenian,  son  of  the  sis- 
ter of  Daedalus.  He  invented  the  saw,  and 
seemed  to  promise  to  become  a  greater  artist 
than  had  ever  been  known.  His  uncle  was 
jealous  of  his  rising  fame,  and  he  threw  him 
doWn  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  put  hini  to 
deathi  Perdix  was  changed  into  a  bird  which 
bears  his  name.  Hygin.  fab.  39  and  274. — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  \5.—  '0vid.  Mel.  8,  v.  220,  &c 

Per?nna.     vid.  Anna. 

PerenniSj  a  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Cottlinodus.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  vir 
tuous  and  impartial  magistrate,  while  others 
paint  him  as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppressive 
tyrant  who  committed  the  greatest  barbari 
ties  to  enrich  himself.  He  was  put  to  death 
for  aspiring  to  the  empire      Herodian. 

Perga,  a  town  of  Pamphylm.  vid.  Perge. 
Liv.  38,  c.  57. 

Pbrgamus,  Pergama,(p;ur.)   the  citadel 
©f  th«  city  of  Troy.     The  word  is  often  used 
fof  Tpcy,  It  was  situated  ia  the  most  elevat- 
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ed  part  of  the  town,  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Scamander.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of 
this  citadel  when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as 
he  marched  to  invade  Greece,  [vid.  Troja.] 
Urodol.  7,  c,  'G.—  Firg.  .^n.  1,  v.  466,  &c, 

Pkrgamcs,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  My- 
sia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  ca- 
pital of  a  celebrated  empire  called  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus, which  was  founded  by  Phi- 
Ifetcrus,  an  eunuch,  whom  Lysimachus,  after 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  had  intrusted  with  the 
treasures  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  war. 
Philaeterus  made  himself  master  of  the  trea- 
sures and  c{  Pergamus  in  which  they  were  de- 
posited, B.C.  2.j3,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  empire,  over  which  he  himself  presided 
for  20  years.  His  successors  began  to  reiga 
in  the  following  order  :  His  nephew  Eume- 
r,os  ascended  the  throne  263  B.  C.  :  Attalus 
241  ;  Eumenes  the  second,  197  ;  Attalus  Phi- 
ladeljihus,  159  ;  Attalus  Philomater,  13U, 
who,  B.  C  133,  left  the  Roman  people  heirs 
to  his  kingdom  as  be  had  no  children.  The 
right  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  disputed 
by  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire  as 
his  own;  and  Aquilius,  the  Roman  general, 
was  obliged  to  conijuer  the  different  cities 
one  by  one,  and  to  gain  their  submission  by 
poisoning  the  waters  which  were  conveyed 
to  their  houses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  dependent  province.  The 
capita]  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was 
famous  for  a  library  of  200,0  0  volumes, 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  different 
monarchs  who  had  reigned  there.  This  no- 
ble collection  was  afterwards  transported  to 
Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  with  the  permission  of 
Antony,  and  it  adorned  and  enriched  the 
Alexandrian  library  till  it  was  most  fatally 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642.  Parch- 
mant  was  first  invented  and  made  use  cf  at 
Pergamus,  to  transcribe  books,  as  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  had  forbidden  the  exportation 
of  papyrus  from  hia  kingdom,  in  order  to 
prevent  Eumenes  from  making  a  library  as 
valuable  and  as  choice  as  that  of  Alexan- 
dria. From  this  circu{nstance  parchment 
has  been  called  charta  pergamena-  Galenus 
the  physician,  and  ApoUodorus  the  mytholo- 
gist  were  born  there.  ^Esculapius  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  Plin.  5  and  15. 
—  hid.  6,  c.  \].—Strab.  \3.—Liv.  29,  c.  11, 

1.31,  c.  46.— Plin.  10,  c.  21,1.  13,  c.  11. 

A  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  Andromache, 
who,  as  some  suppose,  founded  Pergamus  in 
Asia.     Paus.  1,  c.  11. 

Perge,  a  town  ofPamphylia,  [on  the  river 
Cestrus,  near  its  mouth,]  where  Diana  had  a 
magnificent  temple,  whence  her  surname  of 
Pergjea.  ApoUonius,  the  geometrician,  was 
born  there  [It  is  now  called  Karahisar,  or 
the  Black  Castle.]  Mela,  1,  c.  -[A.—Strab. 
14. 

Pergus,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Ovid^ 
5,  V.  386. 

Pertander,  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Cypselus.  The  first  years  of  his  government 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  soon  learnt  to 
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become  oppressive  when  he  had  consulted 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily  about  tlie  surest  way  of 
reigning.  He  received  bo  other  answer  but 
whatever  explanation  he  wished  to  take 
place  on  ihe  Sicilian  tyrant's  having;,  in  the 
presence  of  his  messenger,  plucked  in  a  field 
all  the  ears  of  corn  wliich  seemed  to  tower 
above  the  rest.  Periander  understood  the 
meaning  of  this  answer.  lie  immediately 
surrounded  himself  with  a  numerous  guard, 
and  put  to  death  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful citizens  of  Corinth.  H«  was  not  only 
cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  hi?  family  also  were 
objects  of  his  vengeance.  He  committed  in- 
cest with  his  mother,  and  put  to  death  his 
wife  iMelissa,  upon  false  accusation.  He  also 
banished  his  son  Lycoplirou  to  the  island  of 
Corc)'ra,  because  the  youth  pitied  aud  wept 
at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and  de- 
tested the  barbarities  of  his  father.  Perian- 
der died  about  585  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  his  GOth  year,  and  by  the  meanness  of 
his  flatterers  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  se- 
ven wise  men  of  Greece.  Though  he  was 
tyrannical,  yet  he  patronized  the  fine  arts  ; 
he  was  fond  of  peace,  and  he  showed  himself 
the  friend  and  protector  of  genius  and  of 
learning.  He  used  to  say,  that  a  man  ought 
solemnly  to  keep  his  word,  but  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  his  in- 
terest. He  said  also  that  not  only  crimes 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  also  every  wicked 
and   corrupted    thought.     Diog.  in   vila. 

Arisl.   5,  Polit. — Pans.  2. ^A   tyrant   of 

Ambracia,  whom  some  rank  with  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  and  not  the  tyrant  of 
Corinth. 

Peribcea,  a  daughter  of  Alcathous,  sold 
by  her  father  on  suspicion  that  she  was 
courted  by  Telamon,  son  of  iEacus,  king  of 
.'Egina.  She  was  carried  to  Cyprus,  where 
Telamon  the  founder  of  Salamis  married  het, 
and  she  became  mother  of  Ajax.  She  also 
married  Theseus,  according  to  some.  She  is 
also  called  Eriboea.    Pans.  1,  c.  17  and  42 — 

Bmin.   97. The   wife  of  Folybus,   kmg 

of  Corinth,  who  educated  Qi^dipus  as  her  own 
child. 

Pericles,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family, 
son  of  Xauthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was 
naturally  endowed  with  great  powers,  which 
he  improved  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Da- 
mon, of  Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  Under 
these  celebrated  masters  he  became  a  com- 
mander, a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  and  gain- 
ed the  affections  of  the  people  by  bis  uncom- 
mon address  and  well  directed  liberality. 
When  he  took  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  he  rendered  himself  popular 
by  opposing  Ciraon,  who  was  the  favourite  of 
the  nobility,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  liis  ambition,  he 
lessened  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  the  people 
had  been  taught  for  ages  to  respect  and  to 
venerate.  He  also  attacked  Cimon,  and 
caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostra<;ism. 
Thucydides  also,  who  had  succeeded  Cimon 
on  his  banishraeiit,  shared  the  sani*  fate,  and 


j  Pericles  remained  for  15  years  the  sole  mi- 
nister, and,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  absolute  so- 
vereign of  a  republic  which  always  showed 
itself  so  jealous  of  its  liberties,  and  which 
distrusted  so  much  the  honesty  of  her  ma- 
gistrates. In  his  ministerial  capacity  Pericles 
did  not  enrich  himself,  but  the  prosperity  of 
Athens  was  the  object  of  his  administration. 
He  made  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  restored  the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care 
of  the  Phocians,  who  had  been  illegally  de- 
prived of  that  honourable  trust.  He  obtain- 
ed a  victory  over  the  Sicyonians  near  Nemaea, 
and  waged  a  deceitful  war  again-tthe  inhabit- 
ants of  Samosat  the  request  of  his  favourite 
mistress  Aspasia.  The  Peloponuesian  war 
was  fomented  by  his  ambitious  views,  (vid. 
Peloponnesiacum  bellnm.)  and  when  he  had 
warmly  represented  the  flourishing  state,  the 
opulence,  andactual  power  of  his  country,  the 
Athenians  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  un- 
dertake a  war  against  the  most  powerful  re- 
publics of  Greece,  a  war  which  continued 
for  27  years,  and  which  was  concluded  by 
the  destructicn  of  their  empire  aud  the  de- 
molition of  their  walls.  The  arms  of  the 
Athenians  were  for  some  time  crowned  with 
success;  but  an  unfortunate  expedition  raised 
clamours  against  Pericles,  and  the  enraged 
populace  attributed  all  theirlosses  tohim,  and 
to  make  atonement  for  their  ill  success,  they 
condemned  him  to  pay  50  talents.  This  loss 
of  popular  favour  by  republican  caprice  did 
not  so  much  affect  Perjcles  as  the  recentdeath 
of  all  his  children  ;  and,  when  the  tide  of  un- 
popularity was  passed  by,  he  condescended  to 
come  into  the  public  assembly,  and  to  view 
with  secret  pride  the  contrition  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  universally  begged  his  forgive- 
ness for  the  violence  which  they  had  offered 
to  his  ministerial  cliararter.  He  was  agaia 
restored  to  all  his  honours,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
vested with  more  power  and  more  authority 
than  before  ;  but  the  dreadful  pestilej  ce  which 
had  diminished  the  number  of  hiS  family 
proveii  fatal  to  him,  and  about  429  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  his  70th  year,  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  that  terrible  malady  which  robbed  Athens 
of  so  many  of  her  citizens.  Pericles  Was  for 
40  years  at  the  head  of  the  administration, 25 
years  with  others, and  15  alone,  and  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  the  empire  during  his  goverU' 
ment  gave  occasion  to  the  Athenians  publicly 
to  lament  his  loss,  and  venerate  his  memory. 
As  he  was  expiring,  and  seemingly  senseless, 
his  friends  that  stood  arou  nd  his  bed  expatiated 
witli  warmth  on  the  most  glorious  actions  of 
his  life,  and  the  victories  which  he  had  won, 
when  he  suddenly  inlerrujited  their  tears  and 
conversation,  by  saying,  that  in  mentioning 
the  exploits  that  he  had  achieved,  and  whic^ 
were  common  to  him  with  all  generals,  they 
had  Ibrgot  to  mention  a  circumstance  which 
relief  ted  far  greater  glory  upon  him  as  a  mi. 
nibter,  a  general,  and  above  all,  as  a  man.  Ui?, 
says  he,  that  not  a  citizen  in  Athens  has  been 
obliged  to  put  on  mourning  on  my  account 
The  Atheniajjs  were  so  pleased  with  bis  file 
querjce  that  they  compared  it  to  tbuader  ^'i 
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lightning;,  and,  as  to  another  lather  of  thegods, 
they  gave  hitn  the  surname  of  Olympian.  The 
poets,  his  flatterer?,  salt!  that  the  goddess  of 
persuasion,  with  all  her  charms  and  attract  ions, 
dwelt  upon  his  totijjue.  When  he  niar<'hed  at 
the  hea<l  of  the  Athenian  armies,  Pericles  oli- 
seried  that  he  had  tlie  command  of  a  free  na 
tioD  that  were  Greeks  and  citizens  of  Athens. 
He  also  declared  that  not  only  the  hand  of  a 
magistrate,  but  also  his  eyer  and  his  tongue 
should  be  pure  and  undefiled.  Yet  great  and 
venerable  as  this  character  may  appear,  we 
must  not  forget  the  follies  of  I'ericles.  His 
vicious  partiality  for  the  celebrated  courtezan 
Aspasia,  subjected  him  to  the  ridicule  and 
the  censure  of  his  fellow-citiz'ns  ;  but  if  he 
triumphed  over  satire  and  malevolent  re- 
marks, the  Athenians  had  cccasion  to  execrate 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  by  his  example 
corrupted  the  purity  and  innocence  of  their 
morals,  and  who  made  licentiousness  respec- 
table, and  the  indulgence  of  every  impure 
desire  the  qualification  of  the  soldier  as  well 
as  of  the  senator.  Pericles  lost  c<ll  his  legiti 
mate  children  by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a 
uatural  son  by  his  own  name,  he  was  obliged 
lo  repeal  a  law  which  he  had  made  against 
spurious  childrpn,  and  which  he  had  enforced 
with  great  severity.  This  son,  called  Peri- 
cles, became  one  of  the  ten  generals  who 
succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  and,  like  his  colleagues,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Athenians,  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Arginusfe.  Pans.  I,  c. 
25 — Plut.  in  Vila. —  Qiiintil.  12,  c  9. — Cic. 
'  de  Oral.  ^.—Mlian.  F.H.4,c.  10— Xenoph. 
Hist.  G.—Thucyd. 

Pekiclvmkncs,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Neleus,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Her- 
cules, He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts, and  had 
received  from  Nei)tune  his  grandfather  the 
power  of  changing  himself  into  whatever 
shape  he  pleased,  .^pollod. — Ovid.  Md.  12, 
V.  557. 

Feriegetes  DiONYSics,  a  poet.  [vid. 
Dionysius.] 

Perilla,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet. 
She  was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  litera- 
ture.    Ovid.  Fast.  5,  el.  7,  v.  1. 

Perillxjs,  an  ingenious  artist  at  .'Vthrns 
who  made  a  brazen  bull  for  Phalaris,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum.  This  machine  was  fabricated 
to  put  criminals  to  death  by  burning  them 
alive,  and  it  was  such  that  their  cries  were 
like  the  roaring  of  a  bull.  When  Perillas 
gave  it  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  made  the  first  ex- 
periment upon  the  douor,  and  cruelly  put  him 
lo  death  by  lighting  a  slow  fire  under  the  bel- 
ly of  the  bull.  Plin.  34,  c.  H.—  Ovid.  in  Art. 
Am.  1,  V.  653,  in  lb.  439. 

PERiMioLA,  :.  daughter  of  Hippodamas, 
thrown  into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Achelous.  She  was  changed 
into  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  became 
one  of  the  Echinades.    Odd.  Met.  9,  v.  790. 

Pkrijvthus,    a   town   of  Thrace,   on    the 

Propontis,    anciently   surnamed    Myj^donica. 

It  was  afterwards  called  Heraclea,  in  honour 

of  Hercules,  and  uow  ErtklL   CFrom  this  citv 
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Ija  wall,  called  Maxgcv  Tti^o;,  was  built  across 
I  to  the  Euxine  hy  the  emperor  Anastasius.] 

I  \Mela,  2,  c.  2.— Pans.  1,  c  29.— Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

\\—Liv.  33,  c.  30. 

Peripatetici,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disciples  to  Aristotle.  They  receivecl 
this  name  from  the  place  where  they  were 
taught,  called  Pcripaton,  in  the  Lyceum,  or 
because  th"y  received  the  philosopher's  lec- 
tures as  they  walked  (wtgjTat  tui/vtsc)  [Cicero 
tells  us  that  Plato  left  two  excellent  disciples, 
Xenocrates  and  Aristotle,  who  founded  two 
sects  which  only  differed  in  name,  the  former 
taking  the  appellation  of  Academics,  who 
were  those  that  continued  to  hold  their  con- 
ferences in  the  Academy  as  Plato  had  done 
before ;  the  others,  followers  of  Aristotle,] 
The  Peripatetics  acknowledged  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  placed  their  summum  bo^ 
num,  not  in  the  pleasures  of  passive  sensation, 
but  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties.  The  habit  of  this  exer- 
cise, when  guided  by  reason,  constituted  the 
highest  excellence  of  man.  The  philosopher 
contended  that  our  own  happiness  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  ourselves,  and  though  he  did  not 
require  in  his  followers  that  self-command  to 
which  others  pretended,  yet  he  allowed  a 
moderate  degree  of  perturbation,  as  becoming 
human  nature,  and  he  considered  a  certain 
sensibility  of  passion  totally  necessary,  as  by 
resentment  we  are  enabled  to  repel  injuries, 
and  the  smart  which  past  calamities  have  in- 
flicted renders  us  careful  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion. [Aristotle  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the 
greatest  and  best  part  of  his  philosophy  from 
his  master  Plato.  Serranus  aflSrms  conSdent- 
ly,  aad  says  he  is  able  to  demonstrate,  that 
there  is  nothing  exquisite  in  any  part  of  Aris- 
totle's philosophy,  dialectics,  ethics,  politics, 
physios,  or  metaphysics,  but  what  is  found  in 
Plato ;  and  of  this  opinion  are  many  ancient 
authors,  Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  k.c.]  Cic. 
Acad.  2,  &c. 

Permkssus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in 
Mount  Helicon,  and  flowing  all  round  it.  It 
received  its  name  from  Permessus,  the  father 
of  a  nymph  called  Aganippe,  who  also  gave 
her  name  to  one  of  the  fountains  of  Helicon, 
The  river  Permessus,  as  well  as  the  fountain 
Aganippe,  were  sacred  to  the  muses.  Slrab. 
8.—Properl.  2,  el.  8. 

Peuo,  or  PEKONE,a  daughter  of  Neleus, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Chloris.  ficr  beauty  drew 
many  admirers,  but  she  married  Bias,  son  of 
Amythaon,  because  he  had,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  brother  INIelainpus,  [md.  Melampus,] 
and  according  to  her  father's  desire,  reco- 
vered some  oxen  which  Hercules  had  stolen 
away,  and  she  became  mother  of  Talaus. 
Hom'r.  Od.  11,  v.  2M.— Proper!.  2,  el.  2,  v, 

\1.—Paus.   4,   c.   36. A  daughter  of  Ci- 

moti,  remarkable  for  her  filial  affection. 
When  her  father  had  been  sent  to  prison, 
where  his  judges  had  condemned  him  to 
starve,  she  supported  his  life  by  giving  him 
the  milk  of  her  breasts  as  herown  child.  Fal. 
Max.  5,  c.  4. 

Peroe,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia  called  after 
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Peroe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.     Paus.  9,1 

c.  4.  I 

Perpknna,  M.  a   Roman  who  conquered 

Aristonicus  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

He  died  B.  C.  130. Another,  who  joined 

the  rebellion  ol  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  some 
time  after  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate 
Sertorius,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  house. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death.  Plut.  in  Sert. 
—Pattrc.  2,  c.  30. 

Perperene,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where, 
as  some  suppose,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of 
beauty  to  Venus.     Strab.  5. 

Perrh.ebia,  a  part  of  Thessaly  situate 
north  of  the  Peneus.  The  inhabitants  were 
driven  from  their  possessions  by  the  Lapithse, 
and  retired  into  ^tolia,  where  part  of  the 
country  received  the  name  of  Perrhabia. 
Propert.  2,  el.  5,  v.  32.— Strab.  9.—Liv.  33, 
c.  34, 1.  39,  c.  34. 

PersjE,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  vid. 
Persia. 

Perseus,  a  philosopher  intimate  with  An- 
tigonus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  over  the 
Acrocorinth.  He  flourished  B.  C.  274.  Dtog. 
— Laert.  in  Zenon. 

Persephone,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Ceres,  called  also  Proserpina,  [yid.  Proser- 
pina.] 

Persepolis,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital 
of  the  Persian  empire .     It  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
Alexander  after  the  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
reason  of  this  is  unknown.    Diodorus  says  that 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  shamefully   mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  th  eir  capital.     Others  sup- 
pose that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when 
he  hud  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in 
riot  and  debauchery.     The  ruins  of  Persepo- 
lis, now  Estaker,  or  Shekel-Minar,  still  asto- 
nish the  modern  traveller  by  their  grandeur 
and  magnificence.     [Persepolis,  according  to 
the   best  authorities,  was  not  destroyed  by 
Alexander,  for  he  put  a  stop  to  the  work  of 
destruction  almost  the    very  instant   after  it 
had  commenced.     This  is  also  proved  by  the 
fact  of  Peucestes,  the  satrap  of  Persis,  having 
given  in  this  very  city,  only  a  few   years  af- 
ter,   a  splendid    feast  to  the   whole   army. 
Persepolis   is  mentioned    also  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  even  under  the  dynasty  of  Ma- 
hometan   princes    this    city,  with    its    name 
changed  to  Istakhar,  was  their  usual  place  ol 
residence.     Its  destruction  was  owing  to  the 
fanatic  Arabs,  as   is  showu   by  M.    Langle?, 
in  a  memoir   contained  in   his  Collection    of 
Travels,  vol.  3,   p.  199.     The  fullest  account 
of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Travels  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.     The  most 
remarkable  part  of  these  ruins  is  the  Shehel- 
Minar,  or  "  Forty  Columns."     The  general 
impression  produced  by  this  part  of  the  ru- 
ins, is  said  to  be  the  strong  resemblance  which 


they  bear  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt. 
This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  re- 
marks under  the  article  Memnonium,  and 
may  farther  be  accounted  for  by  the  early 
hostile  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  their  interchange  of  inhabitants  by 
captivity.  Hence  the  efforts  of  Egyptian 
workmen  would  be  employed  in  embellish- 
ing Persepolis  and  other  cities  of  the  east.] 
Curt,  5,  c.  7. — Dzod.  17,  &c. — Arrian,— 
Plut.  in  Alex, — Justin,  1 1,  c.  14. 

Perses,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
From  him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally 
called  Cephenes,  received  their  name.  Hero- 
dot.  "7,0.61, A  king  of  Macedonia,     vid. 

Perseus. 

Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  As  Acrisius  had  coa- 
fined  his  daughter  in  a  brazen  tower  to  pre- 
vent her  becoming  a  mother,  because  he  was 
to  perish,  according  to  the  words  of  an  oracle, 
by  the  hands  of  his  daughter's  son,  Perseus 
was  no  sooner  born,  \_vid.  Danae,]  than  he 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  with  his  mother  Da- 
The  hopes  of  Acrisius  were  frustrated ; 


the  slender  boat  which  carried  Danae  and  her 
son  was  driven  by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  island  of  Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
were  they  were  found  by  a  fisherman  called 
Dictys,  and  carried  to  Polydecles,  the  king  of 
the  place.  They  were  treated  with  great  hu- 
manity, and  Perseus  was  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  priests   of  Minerva's  temple.     His  ris- 

g  genius  and  manly  courage,  however,  soon 
displeased  Polydectes,  and  the  monarch,  who 
wished  to  offer  violence  to  Danae,  feared  the 
resentment  of  her  son.     Yet  Polydectes  re- 
solved to  remove  every  obstacle.   He  invited 
all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
and  it  was   requisite  that  all  such  as  came 
should  present  the  monarch  with  a  beautiful 
horse.     Perseus  was  in  the  number  of  the  in- 
vited, and  more  particularly  so,  as  Polydectes 
knew  that  he  could  not  receive  from  him  the 
present  which  he  expected  from  all  the  rest. 
Nevertheless,  Perseus,  who  wished  not  to  ap- 
pear  inferior  to  the  others  in  magnificence, 
told  the  king  tliat  as  he  could  not  give  him  a 
horse,  he  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject 
to  mortahty.  The  offer  was  doubly  agreeable 
to  Polydectes,  as  it  would  remove  Perseus 
from  Seriphos,  and,  on  account  of  its  seeming 
impossibility,  the  attempt  might  perhaps  end 
in  his  ruin.  But  the  innocence  of  Perseus  was 
patronized  by  the   gods.     Pluto  lent  him  his 
hc4met,  which    had   the  wonderful  power   of 
making  its   bearer   invisible;    Minerva  gave 
him  her  buckler,  whicli    was   as  resplendent 
as  glass  ;  and  he  received  from  Mercury  wings 
and   the  talaria,  with  a  short  dagger  maJe  of 
i  diamonds,   and   called  kerpe.     According  to 
;  some,  it  was  from  Vulcan,  and  not  from  Mer- 
'cury,  that  he  received  the  herpe,  which  was 

in  form  like  a  scythe.  With  these  arms  Per- 
;seus  began  his  expedition,  and  traversed  the 
iair,  conducted  by  the  goddess  Minerva.     He 

went  to  the  Graiae,  the  sisters   of  the  Gor- 

igons,  who,  according  to  the  poets,  had  wings 
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like  the   Gorgons,   but     only  one  eye   and 
one  tooth  between  them  all,  of  which  they 
made  use  each  in  her  turn.    They  were  three 
in  number,  accorditig  to  if2schylus  and  Apol- 
lodorua  ;  or  only  two,  according  to  Ovid  and 
Hesiod.  With  Pluto's  helmet,  which  render- 
ed him  invisible,  Perseus  was  enabled  to  steal 
their  eye  and  their  tooth  while  they  were 
asleep,  and  he  returned  them  only  when  they 
had  informed  him  where  their  sisters  the  Gor- 
gons resided.     When  he  had  received  every 
necessary  information,  Perseus  flew  to  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  Gorgons,  which   was  situate 
beyond  the   western  ocean,  according  to  He- 
siod and  ApoUodorus;  or  in  Libya,  according 
to  Ovid  and  Lucan,or  in  the  deserts  of  Asiatic 
Scythia,  according  to  iEschylus.     He  found 
these  monsters  asleep,  and  as  he  knew  that 
if  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them  he  should  be 
instantly  changed  into  a  stone,  he  continually 
looked  on  his  shield,  which  reflected  all  the 
objects   as  clearly  as  the  best  of  glasses.    He 
approached  them,  and  wi(h  a  courage  which 
the  goddess  Minerva  supported,  hecutoff  Me- 
dusa's head  with  one  blow.  The  noise  awoke 
the  two  immortal  sisters,  but  Pluto's  helmet 
rendered  Perseus  invisible,  and  the  attempts 
of  the   Gorgons  to   revenge  Medusa's  death 
proved  fruitless,  the  conqueror  made  his  way 
through  the  air,  and  from   the  blood  which 
dropped  from  Medusa's  head, sprang  all  those 
iauumerable  serpents  which  have  ever  since 
infested  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.     Chry- 
saor  also,  with  his  golden  sword,  sprung  from 
these  drops  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  horse  Pe- 
gasus,which  immediately  flew  through  the  air 
and  stopped  on  Mount  Helicon,  where  he  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  muses,     [vid.  Gor- 
gones  and  Pegasus,  where  an  explanation  of 
the  fable    is   given.]       Meantime     Perseus 
had  continued  his  journey  across   the    de- 
serts of  Libya,  but   the   approach  of  night 
obliged  him  to  alight  in  the  territories  of  At- 
las, king  of  Mauritania.    He  went  to  the  mo- 
narch's palace,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  kind 
reception,  by  announcing  himself  as  the  son 
of  Jupiter,    but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Atlas  recollected  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  his  gardens  were  to  be  robbed  oftheir 
fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  refused  Perseus  the  hospitali- 
ty he  demanded,  but  he  even  ofFerrd  violence 
to  his  person.     Perseus,  finding  himself  infe- 
rior to  his  powerful  enemy,  showed  him  .Me- 
dusa's head,  and  instantly  Atlas  was  changed 
into  a  large  mountain  wliich  bore   the  same 
name  in  the  desert?  of  Africa.     On  the  mor- 
row Perseus  continued   his  flight,  and  as  he 
passed  across  the  territories  of  Libya,  he  dis- 
covered, on  thecoastsof  iElhiopia,  the  naked 
Andromeda  exposed  to   a  sca-nion«ter.     He 
was  struck  at   tlie    sight,  and  offered  her  fa- 
ther   Ceplieus  to   deliver    her  from   instant 
death  if  he  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  labours.  Cephcus  consented,  and 
iinmcdiately  Perseus,  raising   himself  in  the 
air,  flew  towards  the  monster,  whicli  was  ad- 
vancing to  devour  Andromeda,  and  he  plung- 
ed his  dagger  in   his   right  shoulder,  and  de- 
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stroyed  it.  This  happy  event  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  rejoicings.  Perseus  raised 
three  altars  to  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Pallas, 
and  after  he  had  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a  calf» 
a  bullock,  and  a  heifer,  thenuptials  were  ce- 
lebrated with  the  greatest  festivity.  The 
universal  joy,  however,  was  soon  disturbed. 
Phineus,  Andromeda's  uncle,  entered  the 
palace  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  and  at- 
tempted to  carry  away  the  bride  whom  he 
had  courted  and  admired  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Perseus.  The  father  and  mother  of 
Andromeda  interfered,  but  in  vain  ;  a  bloody 
battle  ensued,  and  Perseus  must  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  rage  of  Phineus,  had  not  he 
defended  himself  at  last  with  the  same  arms 
which  proved  fatal  to  Atlas.  He  showed 
the  Gorgon's  head  to  his  adversaries,  and 
they  were  instantly  turned  to  stone,  each  in 
the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  he  then 
stood.  The  friends  of  Cepheus,  and  such 
as  supported  Perseus,  shared  not  the  fate 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  had  previously  warn- 
ed them  of  the  power  of  Medusa's  head, 
and  of  the  services  which  he  received  from 
it.  Soon  after  this  memorable  adventure 
Perseus  retired  to  Seriphos,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Danae  fled  to  the 
altar  of  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Poly 
dectes,  who  attempted  to  offer  her  violence, 
Dictys,  who  had  saved  her  from  the  sea,  and 
who,  a's  some  say,  was  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dectes,  defended  her  against  the  attempts  of 
her  enemies,  and  therefore  Perseus,  sensible 
of  his  merit  and  of  his  humanity,  placed  him 
on  the  throne  of  Seriphos,  after  he  had  with 
Medusa's  head  turned  into  stones  the  wicked 
Polydectes  and  the  officers  who  were  the  as- 
sociates of  his  guilt.  He  afterwards  restored 
to  Mercury  his  talaria  and  his  wings,  to  Plu- 
to his  helmet,  to  Vulcan  his  sword,  and  to 
Minerva  her  shield  ;  but  as  he  was  more  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom 
for  her  assistance  and  protection,  he  placed 
the  Gorgon's  head  on  her  shield,  or  rather, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  on 
her  segis.  After  he  had  finished  these  cele- 
brated exploits,  Perseus  expressed  a  wish  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  accordingly 
he  embarked  for  the  Peloponnesus  with  his 
mother  and  Andromeda.  When  he  reached 
the  Peloponnesian  coasts  he  was  informed 
that  Teutamias,  king  of  Larissa,  was  then  ce- 
lebrating funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  fa- 
ther. This  intelligence  drew  him  to  Larissa 
to  signalize  himself  in  throwing  the  quoit,  of 
which,  according  to  some,  he  was  the  inventor. 
But  here  he  was  attended  by  an  evil  fate,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  with  a  quoit 
which  he  had  thrown  in  the  air.  This  was 
no  other  than  his  grandfather  Acrisius,  who. 
on  the  first  intelligence  that  his  grandson  had 
eached  the  Pelopoi)nesus,fled  from  his  king- 
dom of  Argos  to  the  court  of  his  friend  and 
!ly  Teutamias,  to  prevent  the  fulfilling  of 
the  oracle  which  had  obliged  him  to  treat  hi? 
daughter  with  so  much  barbarity.  Some 
suppose  with  Pausauia.<.  that  Acrisius  had 
^one  to  Larissa  to  be  reconciled  to  his  grand^ 
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son,  whose  fame  had  been  spread  in  every 
city  of  Greece ;  and  Ovid  maintains  that  the 
grandfather  was  under  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions to  his  son-in-law,  as  through  him  he 
had  received  his  kingdom,  from  which  he 
had  been  forcibly  driven  by  the  sons  of  his 
brother  Prostus.  This  unfortunate  murder 
greatly  depressed  the  spirits  of  Perseus  ;  by 
the  death  of  Acrisius  he  was  entitled  to  the 
throne  of  Argos,  but  lie  refused  to  reign 
there;  and  to  remove  himself  from  a  place 
which  reminded  him  of  the  parricide  he  had 
unfortunately  committed,  he  exchanged  his 
kingdom  for  that  of  Tirynthus,  and  the  ma- 
ritime coast  of  Argolis,  where  Megapenthes, 
the  son  of  Prcctus,  then  reigned.  When  he 
had  finally  settled  in  this  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  determined  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  new  city,  which  he  made  the  capital  of 
his  dominions,  and  which  he  called  MijcencE, 
because  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  called  by 
the  Greeks  myces,  had  fallen  there.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  yet  it  is  univer- 
sally agreed  that  he  received  divine  honours 
like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  heroes.  He  had 
statues  at  Mycena;  and  in  the  island  of  Seri- 
phos,  and  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  temple 
la  which  they  consecrated  an  altar  in  honour 
of  Dictys,  who  bad  treated  Danae  and  her 
infant  son  with  so  much  paternal  tenderness. 
The  Egyptians  also  paid  particular  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  asserted  that  he  often 
appeared  among  them  wearing  shoes  two  cu- 
bits long,  which  was  always  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  fertility.  Perseus  had  by  Andromeda 
Alceus,  Sthenelus,  Nestor,  Electryon,  and 
Gorgophone,  and  after  death,  according  to 
some  mythologists,  he  became  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens.  Herodol.  2,  c.  91. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  4,  k.c.—Paus.  2,  c.  16  and  18, 1.  3,  c.  17, 
iic.^ApoUon.  Arg.  4,  v.  1509.— //aZ.  9,  v. 
442.— Owrf.  Met.  4,  fab.  16,  1.  5,  fab.  1,  Sic. 
^Lvcan.  9,  v.  668.— Hy^-m.  fab.  64.— if««- 
od.  Tfieog.  270,  ^  Scut.  Here— Find.  Pyth. 
7,  8f  Olymp.  3.—Ital.  9.—Jllhen.  \3.— Ho- 
mer. II.  14. — Tzeiz.  in  Lycoph.  17. A  son 

of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia.     Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

■ A  writer  who  published  a  treatise  on  the 

republic  of  Sparta. A  philosopher,  disci- 
ple to  Zeno.    vid.  Persaeus. 

Perseus,  oi  Perses,  a  son  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  distinguished  himself  like 
his  father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and 
when  he  had  made  sufficient  preparations, 
he  declared  war  against  them.  His  ojiera- 
tions,  however,  were  slow  and  injudicious; 
he  wanted  courage  and  resolution,  and  though 
he  at  first  obtained  some  advantages  over 
the  Roman  armies,  yet  his  avarice  and  his 
timidity  proved  destructive  to  his  cause. 
When  Paulus  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Roman  armies  in  Macedonia,  Per- 
seus showed  his  inferiority  by  his  impru- 
dent encampments,  and  when  he  had  at  last 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who 
recommended  a  general  engagement,  and 
drawn  up  his  forces  near  the  walls  of  Pydna, 
B.  C.  168,  he  was  the  first  who  rumed  his 
own  cause,  and,  by  flying  as  sooa  as  the  bat- 


tle was  begun,  he  left  the  enemy  masters  of 
the  field.  From  Pydna,  Perseus  fled  to 
Samothrace,  but  he  was  soon  discovered  in 
his  obscure  retreat,  and  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  conqueror,  where  the 
meanness  of  his  behaviour  exposed  him  to  ri- 
dicule and  not  to  mercy.  He  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  dragged  along  the  streets  of  the 
city  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of 
the  Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  view- 
ing in  their  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a 
monarch  who  had  once  defeated  their  armies, 
and  spread  alarm  all  over  Italy  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  military  preparations,  and  by  his 
bold  undertakings.  Perseus  died  in  prison, 
or,  according  to  some,  he  was  put  to  a  shame- 
ful death  the  first  year  of  his  captivity.  He 
had  two  sons,  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  one 
daughter,  whose  name  is  not  known.  Alex- 
ander, the  younger  of  these,  was  hired  to  a 
Roman  carpenter,  and  led  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life  in  obscurity  till  his  ingenuity  raised 
him  to  notice-  He  was  afterwards  made  se- 
cretary to  the  senate-  Liv.  40,  &;c. — Justin. 
33,  c.  1,  Scc.—Flut.  inPaulo.—Flor.2,  c.  12. 
— Piopert.  4,  el.  12,  v.  39. 

Persia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia, 
which  in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles, 
and  from  Pontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia 
above  2000  miles.  [The  ancient  name  of 
Persia  was  Elam  or  Elymais,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  denominated  Elamites,  as  the  des- 
cendants of  Elam  the  son  of  Shem,  and  under 
this  appellation  they  formed  about  the  time 
of  Abraham  in  the  18th  or  19th  century  B.  C, 
a  powerful  state.  The  name  of  Persia  is  de- 
rived from  the  oriental  term  Pares,  and,  ori- 
ginating with  the  province  Pars  or  Fan,  it 
at  length  comprehended  the  whole  mighty 
empire.  The  province  of  Persis  or  Persia 
Proper  is  now  Fars.']  As  a  province,  Persia 
was  but  small ;  and,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Plotemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Media,  west  by  Susiana, south  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  east  by  Carmania.  The  empire 
of  Persia,  or  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  first 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  about  559  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  under  the  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  it  became  one  of  the  most 
considerable  and  powerful  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  The  kings  of  Persia  began  to  reign  in 
the  following  order :  Cyrus,  B.  C.  559  ;  Cam- 
byses,  529 :  and  after  the  usurpation  of  Siner- 
dis  for  7  months,  Darius  521  :  Xerxes  the 
Great  485  :  Artabanus  7  months,  and  Arta- 
xerxcs  Longimanus  464;  Xerxes  II.  425: 
Sogdianus  7  months,  424  :  Darius  II.  or  No- 
ilius423:  Artaxerxes  II.  or  Memnon  404  : 
Artaxerxes  III.  or  Ochus  358:  Arses  or 
Arogus337,  and  Darius  III.  or  Codomanus, 
335,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great  331.  The  destruction  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  by  the  Macedonians  was  easily  ef- 
fected, and  from  that  time  Persia  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  the  Macedonian  empire  was 
divided  among  the  officers  of  the  deceased 
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couqueror,  Seleucus   Nicator   made  himself 
master  of  the  Persian  provinces,  till  the  revolt 
of  the  Parthians  introduced  new  revolutions  in 
the  east.    Persia  was  partly  re-conquered  from 
the  Greeks,  and  remained  tributary  to  the 
Parthians  for  near  500  years.     After  this  the 
sovereignty  was  again  placed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians  by  the    revolt  of  Artaxerxes,  a 
common  soldier,  A.  D.  229,  who  became  the 
founder    of   the   second    Persian    monarchy, 
■which  proved  so  inimical  to  the  power  of  the 
Roman  emperors.     In  their  national  charac- 
ter the    Persians  were    warlike,   they  were 
early  taught  to  ride,  and  to  handle  the  bow, 
and  by  the  manly  exercises  of  hunting,  they 
were  inured  to  bear  the  toils  and  fatigues  of 
a  military  life.    Their  national  valour,  how- 
ever, soon  degenerated,  and   their  want   of 
employment  at  home  soon  rendered  them 
unfit  for  war.     In  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  when 
the  empire  of  Persia  was  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing state,  a  small   number  of  Greeks  were 
enabled  repeatedly  to  repel,  for  three  succes- 
sive   days,    an  almost    innumerable    army 
This  celebrated  action,  which  happened  at 
Thermopylae,  shows  in  a  strong  light  the  su 
periority  of  the   Grecian   soldiers  over  the 
Persians ;  and  the  battles  that  before,  and  a 
short  time  after,  were  fought  between  the 
two  nations  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  Plataea 
and  Mycale,  are  again  an  incontestible  proof 
that  these  Asiatics  had  more  reliance  upon 
their  numbers  and  upon   the  splendour  and 
richness  of  their  arms,  than  upon  the  valour 
and  discipline  oftheir  troops.    Their  custom 
too  prevalent   among  eastern  nations,  of  in- 
troducing luxury  into  the  camp,  proved  also 
in  some  measure  destructive  to  their  military 
reputation;  and  the  view  which  the  ancients 
give  us  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  of  his  cooks, 
stage-dancers,    concubines,    musicians,    and 
perfumers,  is  no  very  favourable  sign  of  the 
sagacity  of  a  monarch,  who  by  his  nod  could 
command  millionsof  men  to  flock  to  his  stand- 
ard.    In  their  religion  the  Persians  were  very 
superstitious ;  theypaid  the  greatest  veneration 
to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  they 
offered  sacrifices  to   fire,  but  the  supreme 
deity  was  never  represented  by  statues  among 
them.  They  permitted  polygamy,  and  it  was 
no  incest  among  them  to  marry  a  sister  or  a 
mother.   In  their  punishments  they  were  ex- 
tremely severe,  even  to  barbarity.    The  mo- 
narch  always    appeared   with   the   greatest 
pomp  and  dignity  ;  his  person  was  attended 
by  a  guard  of  15,000  men,  and  he  had,   be- 
sides, a  body  of  10,000  chosen  horsemen,  call- 
ed immortal.   He  styled  himself,  like  the  rest 
of  the  eastern  monarchs,  the  knig  of  kings, 
as  expressive  of  his  greatness  and  his  power. 
The  Persians  were  formerly  called  Ccphenes. 
JlchcRmenians,  and  ArlcEi,  and  they  are  often 
confounded  with  the  Parthians  by  the  ancient 
poets.     They  received  the  name  of  Persians 
from  Perses  the  son   of  Perseus   and  Andro- 
meda, who  is  supposed  to  have  settled  among 
them.     Persepolis   was   the   capital    of    the 
country.     Curt.  4,c.  14, 1.  5,  o.  3.—Plut.  in 
Arlax.  Alex.  kc.—Mela,  1,  kc.—  Strab.  2. 
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15. — Xenoph.  Cyrop. — Herodot.  1,  c.  125,  &c. 
—Apollod.  2.— Marcel.  23. 

Persicum  mare,  or  Pf-hsiccs  Sinus,  a 
part  of  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  coast  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  now  called  the  gulf  of 
Balgora. 

Persis,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  by 
Media,  Carmacia,  Snsiana,  and  the  Persian 
ulf.  It  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itself  [It  is 
what  geographers  usually  term  Persia  Pro- 
per, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  Persians.] 

Aui.us  Persius  Fi,Acnus,  a  Latin  poet  of 
Volaterrae.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family, 
and  he  made  himself  known  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  most  illustrious  Piomans  of  the  age. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Cornutus,  the  celebrated  stoic.  He  also 
received  the  instructions  of  Palsemon  the 
grammarian,  and  Virginius  the  rhetorician. 
Naturally  of  a  mild  disposition,  his  character 
was  unimpeached,  his  modesty  remarkable, 
and  his  benevolence  universally  admired. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  satirical  hu- 
mour, and  made  the  faults  of  the  oralors  and 
poets  of  his  age  the  subjects  of  his  poems.  He 
did  not  even  spare  Nero,  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  expose  the  emperor  to  ridicule,  he 
introduced  into  his  satires  some  of  his  verses. 
The  torva  mimalloneis  implerunt  cornua 
bombis,  with  the  three  following  verses,  are 
Nero's,  according  to  some.  But  though  he 
was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious  and  ignorant, 
he  did  not  forget  his  friendship  for  Cornutus, 
and  he  showed  his  regard  for  his  character 
and  abilities  by  making  mention  of  his  name 
with  great  propriety  in  his  satires.  It  was  by 
the  advice  of  his  learned  preceptor  that  he 
corrected  one  of  his  poems,  in  which  he  had 
compared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  his  repre- 
sentation he  altered  the  words  Auriculas 
asini  Mida  rex  habd,  into  Auriculas  asijii 
quis  non  hahet  ?  Persius  died  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  62,  and  left  all  his 
books,  which  consisted  of  seven  hundred 
volumes,  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  his 
preceptor  ;  but  Cornutus  only  accepted  the 
books,  and  returned  the  money  to  the  sisters 
and  friends  of  the  deceased,  [Cornutus, 
careful  for  the  reputation  of  his  pupil,  advis- 
ed the  mother  of  the  poet  to  destroy  all  the 
productions  of  his  youth,  except  the  Satires, 
which  were  in  consequence  published  by 
Ccesius  Bassus.  They  appeared  originally 
as  a  single  work  and  undivided  into  parts. 
The  grammarians,  however,  of  a  later  age, 
separated  the  Satire  into  five  or  six  detached 
portions.  The  latter  division  has  been  adopt- 
ed also  by  modern  editors.  These  Satires  are 
preceded  by  a  preface  of  fourteen  verses. 
The  chief  defect  of  Persius  is  an  affected  ob- 
scurity of  style,  which  is  so  great  and  so 
general  that  there  are  few  scholars  who  read 
these  performances  for  the  first  time,  whose 
progress  is  not  arrested  at  almost  every  line, 
by  some  difficulty  that  presents  itself.  From 
the  instance  afforded  in  the  line  quoted  above. 
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Auriculas  asini.  Sic.  it  has  been  conjectured, 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  obscurity  of 
Persius  is  the  caution  with  which  he  con- 
stantly conceals  his  attacks  upon  Nero.  The 
scholiast  moreover  expressly  states,  with  re 
gard  to  several  verses  of  the  poet,  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  emperor.  This  may  he 
a  sufficient  apology  for  Persius,  as  far  as  Nero 
is  concerned,  but  why  allow  the  same  ob 
scurity  to  pervade  the  rest  of  his  poems 
The  Satires  of  Persius  would,  iu  fact,  be  ab- 
solutely unintelligible  for  us,  if  we  had  not 
the  labours  of  an  ancient  scholiast,  or  rather 
a  collection  of  extracts  from  several  scholiasts, 
to  guide  us;  and  even  with  this  aid  we  are 
frequently  unable  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  satirist.  The  conclusion  seems 
irresistible,  that  much  of  this  obscurity  is  ow 
ing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poet's 
mind,  to  his  affected  conciseness,  and  to  the 
show  of  erudition  which  he  is  so  fond  of  ex 
hibiting.  Some  critics,  who  condemn  the  neg- 
ligent style  of  Horace,  give  the  preference 
to  Persius  as  a  satirist,  on  account  of  the 
greater  harmony  of  his  hexameters.  Melody 
of  diction,  however,  cannot  compensate  for 
the  want  of  perspicuity  ;  besides,  the  style  of 
Horace,  in  his  satires,  is  purposely  made  to 
approximate  to  that  of  familiar  life.  It  must 
appear  surprising,  that  Persius  is  so  reserved 
respecting  the  gross  vices  and  immorality  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  best  way  of 
accounting  for  this,  is  to  ascribe  it  to  the  re 
tired  life  led  by  the  youthful  poet  in  the 
bosom  of  a  virtuous  family,  and  his  conse- 
quent want  of  experience  in  the  excesses  of  the 
day.  The  best  edition  of  the  Satires  of  Per 
sius  is  that  of  Koenig,  Getting.  1803,  8vo 
They  are  most  commonly,  however,  printed 
together  with  those  of  Juvenal.]  Martial. — 
^uintil,  10,  c.  1. — August,  de  Magist.  9. — 
Laclant. 

PERTitTAX,  Publius  Helvius,  a  Roman  em 
peror  after  the  death  of  CommoJus.  He  was 
descended  from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like 
his  father,  who  was  either  a  slave,  or  the  son 
of  a  manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  fol- 
lowed the  mean  employment  of  drying  wood 
and  making  charcoal.  His  indigence,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  a 
liberal  education,  and  indeed  he  was  for  some 
time  employed  in  teaching  a  number  of  pu- 
pils the  Greek  and  the  Roman  languages  in 
Etruria.  He  left  this  laborious  profession 
for  a  military  life,  and  by  his  valour  and  in- 
trepidity he  gradually  rose  to  offices  of  the 
highest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  eminent  servi- 
ces. He  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  Mossia,  and  at  last  he  pre- 
sided over  the  city  of  Rome  as  governor. 
When  Commodus  was  murdered,  Pertinax 
was  universally  selected  to  succeed  to  the 
imperial  throne,  and  his  refusal,  and  the  plea 
of  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  did  not 
prevent  his  being  saluted  emperor  and  Au- 
gustus. He  acquiesced  with  reluctance,  but 
his  mildness,  his  economy,  and  the  popularity 
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of  his  administration,  convinced  the  senate 
and  the  people  of  the  prudence  and  the  jus- 
tice of  their  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  to 
be  inscribed  on  such  places  or  estates  as  were 
part  of  the  imperial  domain,  and  exclaim- 
ed that  they  belonged  not  to  him  but  to  the 
public.  He  melted  all  the  silver  statues 
which  had  been  raised  to  his  vicious  prede- 
cessor, and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all  his 
coucubines,  his  horses,  his  arms,  and  all  the 
instruments  of  his  pleasure  and  extrava- 
gance. With  the  money  raised  from  these 
he  enriched  the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to 
abolish  all  the  taxes  which  Commodus  had 
laid  on  the  rivers,  ports,  and  highways, 
through  the  empire.  This  patriotic  admi- 
nistration gained  him  the  affection  of  the  wor- 
thiest and  most  discerning  of  his  subjects,  but 
the  extravagant  and  luxurious  raised  their 
clamours  against  him ;  and  when  Pertinax  at- 
tempted to  introduce  among  the  pretorian 
guards  that  discipline  which  was  so  necessa- 
ry to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled, 
and  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated. 
Pertinax  was  apprised  of  this  mutiny,  but  he 
refused  to  fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
scorned  the  advice  of  his  friends  who  wished 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  impending  storm, 
and  he  unexpectedly  appeared  before  the 
seditious  pretorians,  and  without  fear  or  con- 
cern, boldly  asked  them  whether  they,  who 
were  bound  to  defend  the  person  of  their 
prince  and  emperor,  were  come  to  betray 
him  and  to  shed  his  blood.  His  undaunted 
assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would  have  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldiers  had  al- 
ready begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  most 
seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at: 
the  emperor's  breast,  exclaiming,  the  sol- 
diers send  you  this.  The  rest  immediately 
followed  the  example,  and  Pertinax,  muf- 
fling up  his  head  and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to 
avenge  his  death,  remained  unmoved,  and 
was  instantly  dispatched.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  carried  upon  the  point  of  a  spear  as 
in  triumph  to  the  camp.  This  happened  on 
the  28th  of  March,  A.  D.  193.  Pertinax 
reigned  only  87  days,  and  his  death  was  the 
more  universally  lamented  as  it  proceeded 
from  a  seditious  tumult,  and  robbed  the  Ro- 
man empire  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  benevo- 
lent emperor.     Dio. — Herodian. — Capitol. 

Pertcnda,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  consummation  of  marriage.  Her 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  the  bridal 
chamber.     Varro  npud  Aug.  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  9. 

Perusia,  now  Perugia,  [one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  distinguished  cities  of  Etruria, 
situate  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Lacus  Thrasymenus,  or  Lago  di  Perugia. 
The  era  of  its  foundation  long  prpceded  that 
•if  Rome,  though  the  precise  period  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  certainty.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  Etrurian  slates  it  long 
resisted  the  Roman  arms,  but  when  reduc- 
ed became  a  powerful  and  wealthy  ally. 
It  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flou- 
rished in  peace  and  opulence  until  the  reign 
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of  Augustus,  when  it  unfortunately  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  of  L.  Antonius,  uncle  of  the 
triumvir.  It  was  taken  by  Augustus,  and 
reduced  to  ashes  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  conamunicating  fire  to 
his  own  house,  which  he  designed  as  a  fune- 
ral-pjic  for  himself  and  family  :  the  fire 
spread  to  the  adjacent  buildings,  and  the 
■whole  city  was  destroyed.  Perusia  was  af- 
terwards rebuilt,  and  became  again  flourish- 
ing and  opulent.  In  the  Gothic  war,  it 
stood  a  siege  of  seven  years  against  the  bar- 
barians. Its  situation  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  rendered  it  difficiilt  of  access.] 
Slrab.  5. — Lucan.  1,  v.  41. — Paterc.2,  c.  74. 
~Liv.  9,  c.  37, 1.  10,  c.  30  and  37. 

Pescennius.     vid.  Niger. 

PessInus,  (units,)  [a  city  of  Galatia,  on  the 
river  Sangarius,  and  near  the  western  bor- 
ders. It  lay  west  of  Gordium.]  It  is  par- 
ticularly famous  for  a  temple  and  a  statue  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  from  thence 
called  Pessinuntia.  [vid.  Dindymus.]  Slrab. 
U.—Paiis.  7,  c.  \l.-~Liv.  29,  c.lO  and  14. 

PetelInus  Lacus,  a  lake  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.     Liv.  6,  c.  20. 

Peteus,  a  son  of  Orneus,  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  .Attica,  and  be- 
came father  of  Mncstheus,  who  went  with 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  ancients  as  a  monster, 
half  a  man  and  half  a  beast,  ^^pollod.  3,  c 
10.— Paw.  10,  c.  35. 

Petilia,  now  StrongoU,  [a  small  town  of 
Bruttium  north-west  of  Crotona,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarenlinus,]  built,  or  per- 
haps only  repaired,  by  Philoctetes,  who,  after 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  left  his  coun- 
try Meliboea  because  his  subjects  had  revolt- 
ed. Mela,  2,  e.  4. — Liv.  23,  c.  20.— Firg. 
.^n.  3,  V.  402.—Slrab.  6. 

PetIhus,  a  praetor  who  persuaded  the 
people  of  Rome  to  burn  the  books  which  had 
been  found  in  Numa's  tomb  about  400  years 
after  his   death.     His  advice  was   followed. 

Plut-  in  Num. A  governor  of  the  capitol, 

who  stole  away  the  treasures  intrusted  to  his 
care.  He  was  accused,  but,  though  guilty,  he 
was  acquitted  as  being  the  friend  of  Augus- 
tus. [He  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  surname  of  Capitolinus.  This 
part  of  the  story,  however,  is  not  correct. 
Capitolinus  was  an  old  cognomen  of  the  gens 
Pelilm.]     Horat.  1,  5a.'.  4,  v.  94. 

PetosIris,  a  celebrated  astrologer  .  of 
Egypt.     Juv-  6,  V.  580. 

Petra,  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petraca. 

Strab.  16. A  town  of  Sicily,  near  Hybb, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  pelrim  &  Pr- 

ireuses. A   town   of  Thrace.     Lii\  40,  c. 

22. Anothe-  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia    Lir. 

39,  c.  26.— Cic.  in  Verr.  1,  c.  39. An  ele- 
vated place  near  Dyrrachium.     Lucan.  6,  v. 

16  and  70.— Co;?.  CVi-.  3,   c.  40. Another 

Jn  Elis. Another  near  Corinth. 

PetrjEa,  a  part  of  Arabia,  which  has  5y- 

*ia  at  the  east,  [Arabia  Deserta  on  the  west,] 

Palestine  on  the  north,  and  Arabia   Felix  at 

"he  south.     This  part  of  Arabia  was  rockv, 
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whence  it  has  received  its  name,  [from  the 
Greek  rrtr^*,  rupcs."]  It  was  for  the  most  pari, 
also  covered  with  barren  sands,  but  was  inter- 
spersed with  some  fruitful  spots.  Its  capital 
was  called  Petra.  [This  country  contained 
the  southern  Edomites,  the  Amalekitcs,  the 
Cushitcs,  who  are  improperly  called  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Hivites,&;c.  Their  descend- 
ants are  at  present  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Arabians  ;  but  it  is  of  consequence 
to  notice  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  Scripture.] 

Petreius,  a  Roman  soldier  who  killed  his 
tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wars  because  he 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  re- 
warded for  his  valour  with  a  crown  of  grass. 
Plin.  22,  c.  6. A  lieutenant  of  C.  Anto- 
nius who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He 
took  the  part  of  Pompey  against  Julius  C<e- 
sar.  When  Caesar  had  been  victorious  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had 
retired  into  Africa,  attempted  to  destroy 
himself  by  fighting  with  his  friend  king  Jula 
in  single  combat.  Juba  was  killed  first,  and 
Petreius  obliged  one  of  his  slaves  to  run 
him  through.  Sallust.  Caiil. — Jlppian. — 
C(Es.  1,  Civ. 

PetrIivum,  a  town  of  Campania,  [in  the 
vicinity  of  Sinuessa.]     Horat.  1,  ep.  5,  v.  5. 

Petrocorii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mo- 
dern town  of  Perigord  in  France.  Cas.  7, 
B.  G.  c.  75. 

Petronia,  the  wife  of  Vitellius.  Tacit. 
Hist.  2,  c.  64. 

Petronius,  a  governor  of  Egypt,  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  Gallus.  He  behaved  with 
great  humanity  to  the  Jews,  and  made  war 
against  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.     Strab, 

17. IMaximus,  a  Roman  emperor,     vid. 

Maximus. Arbiter,  a  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  and  one  of  the  ministers  and  as- 
sociates of  all  his  pleasures  and  his  debauch- 
ery. He  was  naturally  fond  of  pleasure  and 
effeminate,  and  he  passed  his  whole  nights  in 
revels,  and  his  days  in  sleep.  He  indulged 
himself  in  all  the  delight.'  and  gaieties  of  life, 
but  though  he  was  the  most  voluptuous  of  the 
age,  yet  he  moderated  bis  pleasures,  and 
wished  to  appear  curious  and  reOned  in  luxu- 
ry and  extravagance.  Whatever  he  did 
seemed  to  be  performed  with  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern and  negligence,  he  was  affable  in  his  be- 
haviour, and  his  witticisms  and  satirical  re- 
marks appeared  artless  and  natural.  He 
was  appointed  proconsul  of  Bithynin,  and  af- 
terwards he  was  rewarded  with  the  consul- 
ship ;  in  both  of  which  honourable  employ- 
ments he  behaved  with  all  the  dignity  which 
became  one  of  the  successors  of  a  Brutus  or 
a  Scipio.  With  his  office  he  laid  down  his 
artificial  gravity,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  emperor  became 
more  attached  to  him,  and  seemed  fonder  of 
his  company,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  im- 
perial favours.  Tigellinus,  likewise  one  of 
Nero's  favourites,  jealous  of  his  fame, accused 
him  of  conspiring  against  the  emperor's  life. 
The  accusation  was  credited,  and  Petronius 
immediately   resolved   to  withdraw  himselt 
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from  Nero's  punishment  by  a  voluntary 
death.  This  was  performed  in  a  manner  al- 
together unprecedented,  A.  D.  6G.  Petro- 
nius  ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  but 
without  the  eag^erness  of  terminating  his 
a-^onies  he  had  them  closed  at  intervals, 
ijume  time  after  hey  were  opened,  and,  as 
il  he  wished  to  die  in  the  same  careless  and 
uncoacerried  manner  as  he  had  lived,  he  pass- 
ed his  time  in  discoursing  with  his  friends 
upon  trifles,  and  listened  with  the  greatest 
avidity  to  love  verses,  amusing  stories,  or 
laughable  epigrams.  Sometimes  he  manu- 
mitted his  slaves  or  punished  them  with  stripes, 
la  this  hidicrous  manner  he  spent  his  last  mo- 
ments, till  nature  was  exhausted,  and  before 
he  expired  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  emperor, 
in  which  he  described  with  a  masterly  hand 
his  nocturnal  extravagances,  and  the  daily  im- 
purities of  his  actions.  This  letter  was  care- 
fully sealed,  and  after  he  had  conveyed  it  pri- 
vately to  the  emperor,  Petronius  broke  his 
signet,  that  it  might  not  after  his  death  be- 
come a  snare  to  the  innocent.  Petronius  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings  as  well  as 
by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  elegant  but  obscene  composi- 
tions still  extant,  among  which  is  a  poem  on 
the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caisar, superior 
Id  some  respects  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan. 
There  is  also  the  feast  of  Trimalcion^  in  which 
he  paints  with  too  much  licentiousness  the 
pleasures  and  the  debaucheries  of  a  cor- 
rupted court  and  of  an  extravagant   monarch 

reflections  on  the  instability  of  human 

life .a  poem  on  the  vanity  of  dreams 

another  on  the  education  of  the  Roman 
youth two  treaties,  &c.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Petronius  are  those  of  Burman,  4to. 
Utr.  1709,  and  Reinesius,  8vo.  1731. 

Pepce,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Peu- 
cini.  [It  is  a  name  applied  to  the  land  in- 
sulated by  the  two  principal  arms  of  the 
Danube  at  its  mouth.  The  ancient  appella- 
tion still  partly  remains  in  that  of  Piczina. 
It  was  called  Peuce  from  trsuKW,  a  pine  tree, 
with  which  species  of  tree  it  abounded. 
From  this  island  the  Peucini,  who  dwelt  in 
and  adjacent  to  it,  derived  their  name.  We 
find  them  re-appearing  in  the  Lower  Empire 
under  the  names  oi  Picziniges,  and  Patzma- 
cilej.}  Slrab.  1.— Lucan.  3,  v.  202 — Plin. 
4,  c.  12. 

Peucestes,  a  Macedonian  set  over  Egypt 
by  Alexander.  He  received  Persia  at  the 
general  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at 
the  king's  death.  He  behaved  with  great 
cowardice  after  he  had  joined  himself  to 
Eumenes.     C.  Nep.  in  Eum.—Plut.—Curt. 

4,  c.  8. An  island  which  was  visited  by  the 

Argonauts  at  their  return  from  the  conquest 
of  the  golden  fleece. 

Pedcetia,  [a  district  in  the  southern  part 

of  Apulia,   vid.  Apulia.]  Strab.  6.— Plin.  3, 

0.  n.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  V.  513.— Paus.  10,  c. 

13. 

Peucini.  [ctrf.  PeuceJ  Tacit.de  Germ.  A6. 

PhaCusa,  a  town  of  %ypft,  [north-east  of 


IBubastus,  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
[Nile.] 

Ph^a,  a  celebrated  sow  which  infested  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cromyon.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  Theseus  as  he  was  travelling  from 
Troezene  to  Athens  to  make  himself  known 
to  his  father.  Some  supposed  that  the  boar 
of  Calydon  sprang  from  this  sow.  Phsea,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  was  no  other  than  a 
woman  who  prostituted  herself  to  strangers, 
whom  she  murdered  and  afterwards  plun- 
dered.    Plat,  in  Thts. — Slrab.  8. 

Ph^acia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Scheria, 
and  afterwards  Corcyra.  [I'irf.  Corcyra.]  The 
inhabitants,  called  Phxacts,  were  a  luxurious 
and  dissolute  people,  from  which  reason  u 
glutton  was  generally  stigmatized  by  the  epi- 
thet of  Phczax.  When  Ulysses  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Phaeacia,  Alcinous 
was  then  king  of  the  island,  whose  gardens 
have  been  greatly  celebrated.  Horal.  1,  ep. 
15,  V.  24.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  119.— Strab.  6 
and  l.—Properl.  3,  el.  2,  v.  13. 

Ph.^eax,  an  irihabitant  of  the  island  of  Phsea- 
cia.     (I'irf.  Phaeacia.) 

PHa:cAsiA,  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the 
jEgean.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Ph.^don,  an  A.thenian  put  to  death  by  the 
30  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the  op- 
pressors and-  preserve  their  chastity,  threw 

themselves  together  into  a  well A  disciple 

of  Socrates.  He  had  been  seized  by  pirates 
n  his  younger  days,  and  the  philosopher,  who 
seemed  to  discover  something  uncommon  and 
promising  in  his  countenance,  bought  his  li- 
berty for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever  after  es- 
teemed him.  Phaedon,  after  the  death  of  So- 
crates, returned  to  Elis,  where  he  founded  a 
sect  of  philosophers  called  Eliac.  The  name 
of  Phaedon  is  afiixed  to  one  of  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,    [vid.  Menedemus.]  Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c. 

II. — Diog. An  archou  at  Athens,  when 

the  Athenians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to 
remove  the  bones  of  Theseus  to  Attica.  Plut. 
in  Tlies. 

Ph^dra,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasi- 
phae,  who  marrried  Theseus,  by  whom  she 
became  mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon. 
They  had  already  lived  for  some  time  in  con- 
jugal felicity,  when  Venus,  who  hated  all  the 
descendants  of  Apollo,  because  that  god  had 
discovered  her  amours  with  Mars,  inspired 
Phaedra  with  an  unconquerable  passion  for 
Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Thessus  by  the  ama- 
zon  Hippolyte.  This  shameful  passion  Phae- 
dra long  attempted  to  stifle,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  Theseus,  she  ad- 
dressed Hippolytus  with  all  the  impatience  of 
a  desponding  lover.  Hippolytus  rejected  her 
with  horror  and  disdain ;  but  Phaedra,  incensed 
on  account  of  the  reception  she  had  met,  re-- 
solved  to  punish  his  coldness  and  refusal.  At 
the  return  of  Tlieseus  she  accused  Hippolytus 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  credulous 
father  listened  to  the  accusation, and  without 
hearing  the  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he  banish° 
ed  him  I'rom  his  kingdom,  and  implored  Nep- 
tunt.  who  had  promised  to  grant  three  oPhi? 
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requests,  to  punish  him  in  some  exemplary 
manner.  As  Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens, 
his  horses  were  suddenly  terrified  by  a  huge 
sea-monster  which  Neptune  had  sent  on  the 
shore.  He  was  dragged  through  precipices 
and  over  rocks,  and  he  was  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  crushed  under  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot.  When  the  tragical 
end  of  Hippolytus  was  known  at  Athens,  Phae- 
dra confessed  her  crime,  and  hung  herself  in 
despair,  unable  to  survive  one  whose  death 
her  wickedness  and  guilt  had  occasioned.  The 
death  of  Hippolytus,  and  the  infamous  passion 
of  Phaedra,  are  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  and  of  Seneca.  Phaedra 
was  buried  at  Troezene,  where  her  tomb  was 
still  seen  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausa 
nias,  near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  she  had 
built  to  render  the  goddess  favourable  to  her 
incestuous  passion.  There  was  near  her  tomb 
a  myrtle,  whose  leaves  were  all  full  of  small 
lioles,  and  it  was  reported,  that  Phaedra  had 
done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the  vehemence 
of  her  passion  had  rendered  her  melancholy 
and  almost  desperate.  She  was  represented 
in  a  painting  in  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi  as 
suspended  by  a  cord,  and  balancing  herself  in 
the  air,  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood  near  to 
her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  :  a  delicate 
idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  intimat- 
ed her  melancholy  end.  Plul-  in  Thes. — 
Faw.  1,  c.  22.1.  ^',  c.  32.— Diod.  A.—Hygin. 
fab.  47  and 243.— £un/>.  in  Senec.  ScinHiji- 
pol.—  Virg.  jEn.  6,  V.  445.— Odd.  Heroid.  4. 
Ph  jEDRCS,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates. 
Cic.  de  Kat.  D.  1. An  PJpicurean  philoso- 
pher.  A  Thracian  who  became  one  of  the 

freedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 
translated  into  iambic  verses,  the  fables  of 
jEsop,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
They  are  divided  into  five  books,  valuable  for 
their  precision,  purity,  elegance,  and  simpli- 
city. [The  matter  of  these  fables  is  general- 
ly borrowed  from  ^Esop,  but  Phaedrus  occa- 
sionally intermixes  stories  or  historical  pieces 
of  his  own.  This  work  appears  to  have  been 
little  known  in  his  own  time,  for  no  extant 
writer  of  antiquity  alludes  to  it.  This  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  assertion  of  Se- 
neca,"  that  the  Romans  had  not  attempted 
fables  or  iEsopean  compositions,"  might  throw 
suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  did 
not  its  style  and  manner  refer  it  to  the  best 
age  of  Roman  literature.]  They  remain- 
ed long  buried  in  oblivion,  till  they  were  dis- 
covered in  the  library  of  St.  Remi  at  Rheims, 
and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a  Frenchman, 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  [Two  manu- 
scripts of  Phaedrus  are  said  to  exist,  both  of 
which  are  not  only  imperfect,  but,  being  tran- 
scribed from  the  same  copy  very  carelessly, 
are  full  of  errors  ;  hence,  few  ancient  work? 
have  given  more  trouble  and  room  for  critical 
conjecture.]  Phaedrus  was  for  some  time 
persecuted  by  Sejaaus,  because  this  corrupt 
minister  believed  that  he  was  satirized  and 
abused  in  the  encomiums  which  the  poet  every 
where  pays  to  virtue.  The  best  editions  of 
PRaedms  are  those  of  Burman,  4tb.    Leyd. 


1727  ;  Hoogstraten,  4to.  Amst.  l701,  Barbou, 
12mo.  Paris,  1754,  [and  Tzschucke,  Misen. 
1790,  12mo.l 

Ph^dyma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Camby- 
ses,  was  an  impostor.  \vid.  Smerdis,  where 
an  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  discovery  was  made.]     Herodot.  3,  c.  69. 

PhjKNAREte,  the  mother  of  the  philoso- 
pher Socrates.  She  was  a  midwife  by  pro- 
fession. 

PHiENiAS,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  disci- 
ple of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  an  history  of  ty- 
rants.    Diog.  Latrl. 

Ph^enna,  one  of  the  two  Graces  worship- 
ped at  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clita. 
Lacedaemon  first  paid  them  particular  honour. 
Pmis.  9,  c.  34. 

Ph^nnis,  a  famous  prophetess  in  the  age 
of  Antiochus.    Paus.  10,  c.  15. 

Phaeton,  a  son  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebu?, 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  [rid. 
remarks  below.]  He  was  son  of  Cephalus 
and  Aurora,  according  to  Hesiod  and  Pausa- 
nias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  according 
to  Apollodorus.  Hf  is,  however,  more  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  Phoebus 
and  Clymene.  Phaeton  was  naturally  of  a 
lively  disposition,  and  a  handsome  figure. 
Venus  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  the  care  of  one  of  her  tem- 
ples. This  distinguished  favour  of  the  goddess 
rendered  him  Tain  and  aspiring  ;  and  when 
Epaphus,  the  son  of  lo,  had  told  him,  to 
check  his  pride,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
Phoebus,  Phaeton  resolved  to  know  his  true 
origin,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,he 
visited  the  palace  of  thesun.  He  begged  Phoe- 
bus, that  if  he  really  were  his  father,  he  would 
ive  him  incontestible  proofs  of  his  paternal 
tenderness,  and  convince  the  world  of  his 
legitimacy.  Phoebus  swore  by  the  Styx,  that 
he  would  grant  him  whatever  he  required, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered,  than  Phae- 
ton demanded  of  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for 
one  day.  Phcfibus  represented  the  im;  roprie- 
ty  of  such  a  request  and  the  dangers  to  which 
it  would  expose  him,  but  in  vain ;  and,  as 
the  oath  was  inviolable,  and  Phaeton  unmov- 
ed, the  father  instructed  his  son  how  he  was 
to  proceed  in  his  way  through  the  regions  of 
the  air.  His  explicit  directions  were  forgot- 
ten or  little  attended  to  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Phaeton  received  the  reins  from  his  father, 
than  he  betrayed  his  ignorance  and  incapacity 
to  guide  the  chariot.  The  flying  horses  be- 
came sensible  of  the  confusion  of  their  driver, 
and  immediately  departed  from  the  usual 
track.  Phaeton  repented  too  late  of  his  rash- 
ness, and  already  heaven  and  earth  were 
threatened  with  an  universal  conflagration, 
when  Jupiter,  who  had  perceived  the  disor- 
der of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  struck  the  rider 
with  one  of  his  thunderbolts,  and  hurled  him 
headlong  from  heaven  into  the  river  Po.  His 
body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  honoured  with  a 
decent  burial.     His  sisters  mourned  his  un 
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faappy  end,  and  were  nhaaged  into  poplars  by 
Jupiter,  (yid.  Phaetontiades.)  According 
to  the  poets,  while  Phaeton  was  unskilfully 
driving  the  chariot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of 
the  iEthiopians  was  dried  up,  and  their  skins 
became  black,  a  colour  which  is  still  preserv 
ed  among  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone.  The  territories  of  Libya 
were  also  parched  up,  according  to  the  same 
tradition,  on  account  of  their  too  great  vicini 
ty  to  the  sun;  and  ever  since,  Africa,  unable 
to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fruitful- 
ness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy  country,  and  un- 
cultivated waste.  According  to  those  who 
ex;'lain  this  poetical  fable.  Phaeton  was  a 
Ligurian  prince,  who  studied  astronomy,  and 
in  whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
was  visiteii  with  uncommon  heats.  The 
horses  of  the  sun  are  called  Phaetonlis  equi, 
either  because  tliey  were  guided  by  Phaeton, 
or  from  the  Greek  word  {pxt^oov,)  which  ex- 
presses the  splendour  and  lustre  of  that  lumi- 
nary. [The  fable  of  Phaeton  evidently  al- 
ludes to  some  extraordinary  heats  which  pre- 
vailed in  a  very  remote  period,  and  of  which 
only  a  confused  tradition  descended  to  liter 
times.  Aristotle  states,  upon  the  authority 
of  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  in  the 
time  of  Phaeton,  there  fell  from  heaven 
flames  that  consumed  several  countries  ;  and 
Eusebius  places  this  deluge  of  fire  in  the  same 
age  with  that  of  Deucalion,  The  name  Phae- 
ton itself,  seems  in  some  degree  to  confirm 
this  assertion,  since  it,  or  rather  what  closely 
resembles  it,  *«9aiv,  is  frequently  applied 
by  the  ancient  poets  as  an  epithet  of  the  sun, 
in  the  sense  of  bright,  shining.  The  most  cu- 
rious circumstance  connected  with  the  story 
of  Phaeton,  is  the  fact  that  the  name  Erida- 
nus,  of  the  river  into  which  he  is  said  to 
have  fallen,  belongs  properly  to  the  Ro- 
daun,  a  small  stream  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
running  near  Danlzic.  (yid.  Eridanus.) 
The  poets  fabled  that  the  tears  shed  by  Pbae- 
ton'ssisters  were  converted  into  amber  ;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  there  was  no  am- 
ber ever  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Po ; 
•whereas  the  Phoenicians  drew  theirmain  sup- 
ply from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  true  Eridanus 
itself.  Was  the  scene  then  of  the  catastrophe 
of  Phaeton  laid  in  so  northern  a  latitude  ? 
There  is  nothing  at  all  absurd  in  this  suppo- 
sition, sincfe  an  extraordinary  heat  might 
have  prevailed  for  a  certain  time  as  well  in  a 
northern  as  in  any  other  latitude.  But  the 
difliculty  seems  to  be,  to  find  physical  proofs 
of  such  a  phenomenon  having  once  taken 
place.  Perhaps  an  argument  in  favour  of  4 
very  elevated  temperature  having  once  pre- 
vailed in  the  environs  of  the  Baltic,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  great  quantities  of  amber 
that  are  found  there.  The  best  naturalists 
regard  this  fossil  as  a  juice  which  once  flow- 
ed from  a  tree,  and  which,  buried  m  the 
earth  by  some  natural  convulsion,  would  be 
impregnated  with  mineral  vapours,  and  ac- 
quire a  certain  degree  of  consistency.  As, 
however,  the  copal,  the  only  kind  of  known 


I  gum  which  resembles  amber,  is  brought  to  U3 
[from  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  forests  in  which  amber  was 
produced,  could  not  have  existed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Baltic,  unless  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  in  that  quarter  had  been 
very  elevated.  Whether  the  fable  of  Phae- 
ton has  reference  to  a  sudden  and  vast  ac- 
cession of  heat  to  this  already  elevated  state 
of  the  climate,  or  be  merely  a  creation  of 
(he  poet's  fancy,  is  all  conjecture  ;  although 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  Ovid,  in  describ- 
ing the  effects  of  Phaeton's  rash  act,  speaks 
of  the  heat  being  sensibly  felt  even  by  the 
northern  regions  of  the  earth  : 

Tumpnmum  radiisgdidi  caluere  Triones, 
Et  veiito  frnstra  tentarunt  aquort  tingi. 
Q^ucBque  polo  posita   est  glaciali  proxima 

serpens, 
Frigore  pigra  prius,  nee  formidabilis  ulli; 
Incaluit :  sumpsitque  novas  fervor  ibus  iras. 

This,  however,  may  be,  after -11,  mere  poetic 
embellishment.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodo  us  may 
not  have  some  connection  with  the  present 
subject  of  enquiry.  The  historian  states  (2, 
c.  142,)that  the  priests  of  Egypt  informed  him 
that  the  sun  had/owr  times  aUered  his  regiUar 
course,  having  been  twice  observed  to  rise 
where  he  now  sets,  and  to  go  down  twice 
where  he  now  rises.  Marsham,  in  his  Chronic. 
Canon,  ^gyptiac.  p.  252,  attributes  this  to 
the  defect  of  the  solar  year.  Larcher  thinks 
it  one  of  the  extravagant  inventions  of  the 
priests,  in  order  to  show  the  antiquity  of  their 
nation.  Home,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,''  refers  it  to 
the  narrative  in  Joshua,  ch.  10, 12,  and  to  the 
fact  related  of  Hezekiah,  in  Isaiah,  ch.  38. 
To  the  same  eflTect  is  the  learned  dissertation 
of  Goguet,  [Origin  of  Laws,  vol.  3  Diss.  4.) 
It  should  also  he  stated  that  Herodotus  is  not 
the  only  ancient  writer  in  whose  pages  we 
find  an  allusion  to  this  remarkable  event, 
Plato  informs  us  (Polit.  part.  2,  vol.  2,  p.  272, 
ed.  Bekker,)  that  in  the  time  of  At  reus,  the 
moiion  of  the  firmament  had  changed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  sun  and  all  the  stars  had 
begun  to  rise  where  formerly  they  had  set, 
and  to  set  where  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  rise ;  in  a  word,  the  machine  of  the  world 
was  moved  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  in  which 
it  had  been  before.  It  is  evident  from  the 
several  parts  of  his  relation  that  he  speaks  of 
a  confused  and  perplexed,  and  consequently, 
very  ancient  tradition.  In  his  Timaeus, 
however,  he  makes  the  Athenians  to  have 
first  learned  it  from  Solon  ;  which  would 
see.^  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  latter  had, 
like  Herodotus,  received  it  from  the  priests 
of  Efjypt.  Pomponius  Mela,  (I,  c.  9,)  speaks 
of  the  same  tradition,  as  also  Plutarch  (De 
Placit.  Phil.  Lib.  2,  c  24.— Achilles  Tatius, 
(De  Arat.  Phxnom.  c.  24. — Solinus  (c.  32,) 
and  many  other  writers.  Astronomers,  how- 
ever, insist  that  the  idea  of  such  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  regular  motion  of  the  earth  as 
this  phenomenon  would  have  required,  is  not 
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for  a  momeat  to  be  entertaiaetl  ;  and  that  if 
it  had  takea  place  it  would  have  left  physi- 
cal traces  behind:  besides,  the  figure  of  the 
earth  shows,  they  maintain,  that  its  revolu- 
tions have  been  uniform  since  the  flood.  We 
leave  the  present  subject  with  them  and  the 
ancients.]  J'irg.  .Mn,  5,  v.  105- — Hesiod. 
Theog.  9115— Ovid.  Met.  1.  fab  17, 1  2,  Aib. 
l,&c. — ^pollim.  4.  Jlrg. — Horal.  4,  od.  11.— 
Senec.  in  M-dea. — ~^pollod. — Hi/gin.  fab.  I;i6. 

Phaetontiades,  or  PhaetontIdes,  the 
sisters  of  Phaeton  who  were  changed  into 
poplars  by  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  o46. 
vid.  Heliades. 

Phaetusa,  one  of  the  Heliades  changed 
into  poplars  after  the  death  of  their  brother 
Phaeton.     Ovid.  Mi-t.  2,  v.  346. 

Phagesia,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks, 
observed  during  the  celebration  of  the  Diouy- 
sia.  It  received  its  name  from  the  good  tat- 
ing  and  living  that  then  universally  prevailed, 

PHAiiACRmE,  a  village  of  the  Sabines 
where  Vespasian  was  born.     Suet.  Vesp.  2. 

PHALiE,  [or  Fal./E,]  wooden  towers  at 
Rome,  erected  in  the  circus,  [These  were 
seven  in  number,  and  placed  near  the  spot 
whence  the  chariots  started.  They  were 
cither  of  an  oval  form,  or  had  oval  spheres  on 
their  tops,  called  Ova,  which  were  raised  or 
rather  taken  down  to  denote  how  many  rounds 
the  charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each 
round  ;  for  they  usually  ran  seven  times  round 
the  course.]     Juv.  6,  v.  589. 

Phalantus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who 
founded  Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the 
Parlhenii.  His  father's  name  was  Aracas. 
As  he  went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast,  and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin, 
and  from  that  reason  there  was  a  dolphin 
placed  near  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  [vid.  Parthenii.]  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death.  Justin.  3,  c.  4. — 
Pans.  10,  c.  \Q.—H<>rat.  5,  od.  6.  v.  11.— 6j7. 

Ital.  II,  v.  16. A  town   ar.d  mountain  of 

the  same  name  in  Arcadia.     Pans.  8,  c.  35. 

Phalar!S,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  excruciating  torments  to 
punish  his  subjects  on  the  smallest  suspicion. 
Perillus  made  him  a  brazen  bull,  and  when  he 
had  presented  it  to  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  order- 
ed the  inventor  to  be  seized,  and  the  first  ex- 
periment to  be  made  on  his  body.  These  cru- 
elties did  not  long  remain  unrevenged  ;  the 
people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  tortured  Perillus  and 
many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B.  C.  552.  The 
brazenbuU  of  Phalaris  wascarried  by  Amilcar 
to  Carthage  ;  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Scipio,  it  was  delivered  again  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans.  There  are 
now  some  letter^  extant  written  by  a  certain 
Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  their  respective  an- 
swers, but  they  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
spurious.  [  Boyle  published  an  edition  of  these 
letters  at  the  Oxford  press  in  1718.  It  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  discussion  between  him 
and  Bentley,  in  which  the  latter  obtained  so 
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brilliant  a  triumph  over  his  unequally -match- 
ed antagonist,  and  proved  conclusively  the 
spuriousness  of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris.]  Cic. 
in  Verr.  4,  ad  Attic.  7,  cp.  12,  de  qffic.  2. — 
Ovid,  de  Arl.Jim.  1,  v.  663.— /uy.  8,  v.  81. — 
Plin.  34,  c.  ii.~Diod. 

Phalarium,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
Phaluris's  bull  was  placed. 

Phalarus,  a  river  of  Bceotia  falling  into 
the  Cephisus.     Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

PhalSrov,  o  Phalercm,  or  Phalera. 
{(^riim.)  or  Phalereus  portus,  an  ancient  har- 
bour of  Athens,  about  2J  stadia  from  the  city, 
which,  for  its  situation  and  smallness,was  not 
very  fit  for  the  reception  of  many  ships. 
["  Phalerum,"  says  Hobhouse,  "  is  of  an  el- 
liptical form,  smaller  than  Munychia  ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  nar- 
row mouth  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  line  of 
its  length  is  from  east  to  west,  that  of  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  port  the  land  is  high  and 
rocky  until  you  come  to  the  fine  sweep  of  tiie 
bay  of  Phalerum,  perhaps  two  miles  in  length, 
and  terminated  on  the  north-east  by  a  low 
tiromontory,  once  that  of  Colias.  The  clay 
from  this  neighbourhood  was  preferred  to  any 

other  for  the   use  of  the  potteries."] A 

place  of  Thessaly. 

Ph  allica,  festivals  observed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their 
name  from  <pa.hxc;,  simulachrum  ligneum 
memliTi  ririlis.  The  institution  originated  in 
this :  after  the  murder  ot  Osiris,  Isis  was  un- 
able to  recover  among  the  other  limbs  the 
privities  of  her  husband ;  and  therefore,  as 
she  paid  particular  honour  to  every  part  of 
his  body,  she  distinguished  that  which  was 
lost  with  more  honour,  and  paid  it  more  at- 
tention. Its  representation,  called  phallus, 
was  made  with  wood,  and  carried  during  the 
sacred  festivals  which  were  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  Osiris.  The  people  held  it  in  the 
greatest  veneration,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an 
emblem  of  fecundity,  and  the  mention  of  it 
among  the  ancients  never  conveyed  any  im- 
pure thought  or  lascivious  reflection.  The 
ic-stivHla  of  the  phallus  were  imitated  by  the 
Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Athenians,  who  made  the  procession  of  the 
phallus  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Diony- 
ia  of  the  god  of  wine.  Those  that  carried 
the  phallus  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  were 
called  phallophori.  They  generally  appear- 
ed, among  the  Greeks,  besmeared  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  covered  with  skims  of  lambs, 
and  wearing  on  their  heads  a  crown  of  ivy, 
Lucian.  de  Ded  Si/r. — Plul.  de  hid,  fy  Osir. 

Paus.  1,  c  2, 

Phan^us,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Chios,  famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called 
after  a  king  of  the  same  name  who  reigned 
there.     Liv.  36,  c.  43.—Firg.  G.  2,  v.  98. 

Phantasia,  a  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of 
Memphis  in  Egypt,  Some  have  supposed 
that  she  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war, 
and  another  on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Itha- 
ca, from  which  compositions  Homer  copied 
the  greatest  part  of  his  Iliad  and  Odvssey. 
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whca  he  visited  Memphis  where  they  were 
deposited. 

Phaon,  a  boatman  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbo?, 
He  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  from 
Venus,  who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in 
the  form  of  an  old  woman,  to  he  carried  over 
into  Asia,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  him- 
self with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  men  of  his  age 
Many  were  captivated  with  the  charms  o( 
Phaon,  and  among  others,  Sappho,  the  cele 
brated  poetess.  Phaon  gave  himself  up  to 
the  pleasures  of  Sappho's  company,  but,  how- 
ever, he  soon  conceived  a  disdam  for  her,  and 
Sappho,  mortified  at  his  coldness,  threw  her- 
self into  the  sea.  [rifi.  Leucadia.]  Some  say 
that  Phaon  was  beloved  by  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  who  concealed  him  for  some  time 
among  lettuces.  iElian  says,  that  Phaon  was 
icilled  by  a  man  whose  bed  he  was  defiling. 
.E/Ja?i.  F.H.  \2.—0vid.  Heroid.  21.— Palcc- 
phal.  de  in.  c.  49. — Athen. — Lucian.  in  Sim- 
4^  Polislr. 

PHAR^,[atownof  Achaia.north-westofTri- 
tffia,  on  the  river  Peyrus  or  Melas.] [Ano 

ther  in  Messenia,  on  the  Sinus  Vlesseniacus, 
north-west  of  Cardamyla.  Among  other  di 
viaities  worshipped  here  were  Nicomachus 
and  Gorgazus,  sons  of  Machaon.  They  had 
both  governed  this  city  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  to  whom,  as  well  as  themselves,  was 
attributed  the  art  of  healing  maladies.] 

Pharis,  a  town  of  Lacoma,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Phantom      i^aus.  3,  c.  30. 

PiiARMKcOsA,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea, 
(south-west  from  Miletus,]  where  Julius  Cae- 
sar was  seized  by   some  pirates.     Suet.  C(es. 

4 Another,    where    was    shown    Circe's 

tomb.     Sltab. 

Phara-ab.vzcs,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of 
a  person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409i  H 
assisted  the  LaceUssmcniians  against  the  Athe- 
nian?, and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly 
behaviour  and  support.  His  conduct,  how- 
ever, towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  the  most  per 
fidious  nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  be- 
tray to  his  mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had 
long  honoured  with  his  friendship.  C.  JVep 
■in  Ale. — Plut. 

PharnacIa,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  in  Asia 
Minor,     vid.  Cerasus.] 

Pharn-aces,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his 
lather.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Ju 
lius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself 
for  neither  of  the  contending  parties,  upon 
which  Caesar  turned  his  army  against  him, 
and  conquered  him.  It  was  to  express  the 
celerity  of  his  operations  in  conquering  Phar 
naces,  that  the  victoric.us  Roman  made  use  of 
these  words,  Vent,  vidi,  vici.    Flnr.  3. — Suet. 

in  Cms.  Sl.—Paterc.  2,  e.  55. A    king  of 

Pontus  who  made  war  with  Eumenes,  B.  C. 
181 A  king  of  Cappadocia. A  libra- 
rian of  Atticus.     Cic.  ad  All. 

Pharos,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alex 
andria.  about  seven  furlonsrs  distant  from  the 


continent.  It  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  shore 
with  a  causeway,  by  Dexiphanes,  B.  C.  284, 
Hud  upon  it  was  built  a  celebrated  tower,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Philadelphus, 
l)y  Sostratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes,  This 
lower,  which  was  called  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
and  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  wasbuiltwith  white  marble,  and 
.  ould  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles. 
[It  had  several  stories  raised  one  above  ano- 
ther, adorned  with  columns,  balustrades,  and 
galleries  of  the  finest  marble  and  workman- 
ship. The  architect  had  contrived  to  fas- 
ten some  mirrors  so  artificially  against 
the  upper  galleries  that  one  could  see 
in  them  all  the  ships  that  sailed  in  the  sea 
tor  a  great  distance.]  On  the  top,  fires  were 
constantly  kept  to  direct  sailors  in  the  bay, 
which  was  dangerous  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  building  of  this  tower  cost  the  Egyptian 
monarch  800  talents,  which  are  equivalent  to 
above  165,^001.  English,  if  Attic,  or  it  Alex- 
andrian, double  that  sum.  There  was  this  in- 
scription upon  it,  King  Ptolemy  to  the  Gods 
the  saviours, for  the  benejil  of  sailors ;  but  Sos- 
tratus the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the 
glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortar, 
and  wrote  the  above-mentioned  inscription. 
When  the  mortar  bad  decayed  by  time,  Pto- 
lemy's name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscription  then  t»ecame  visible  :  Sostratus  the 
Cnidian,  ion  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  Gods  the 
saviours,  for  the  beiiejil  of  sailors.  The  word 
PZ/ariw*  is  often  used  as  Egyptian.  [Instead 
of  the  noble  structure  here  described,  there  is 
now  only  a  kind  of  irreguL.r  castle  without 
ditches  or  outworks  of  any  strength,  the  whole 
being  accommodated  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands.  Out  of  the  midst 
of  this  clumsy  building  rises  a  tower  which 
serves  foi-  a  light-house,  but  which  has  nothing 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  old  one.] 
Lucan.  2,  v.  636, 1.  3,  v.  260, 1.  6,  v.30S,  1.  9, 
V.  1005,  Sic— Ovid.  A.A.3,v.  635.— Plin.  4, 
c.  34  and  35,  1.  36,  c.  13.— Strab.  11.— Mela, 
'l,c.l.—Plin.  13,  c.  11. — Homer,  od.4. — Flac. 
2. — Slat.  3,  Sylv.  2,  v.  102. A  watch-tow- 
er near  Capreae. An  island  on  the  coast  of 

Ulyricum,  now  called  Lesina.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tow- 
er to  be  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Ostia  for  the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  like- 
wise bore  the  name  of  P/ia/'Os,  an  appellation 
afterwards  given  to  every  other  edifice  which 
was  raised  to  direct  the  course  of  sailors,  ei- 
ther with  lights  or  by  signals.  Juv.  11,  v, 
16.— Suet. 

Pharsalus,  now  Farsa,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly,  [south-west  of  Larissa,  on  the  river 
Enipeus,  which  falls  into  the  Apidanus,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus.]  lu  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  large  plain  called  Pharsalia, 
famous  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  the  victory.  In  that  bat- 
tle, which  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  May,  B. 
C.  48,  Caesar  lost  about  200  men,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  1200.  Pompey's  loss  was 
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13,000,  or  25,000,  according  to  others,  auJ 
24,000  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners  of 
war  hy  the  conqueror.  Liican.  1,  &c. — Plut. 
in  Pump  Sc  Cces. — Jlppian.  Civ.  Cmmr.  Civ. 
Suelon.  in  Cces. — Diod.  Cass. — —That  poem 
of  Locan,  in  which  he  gives  anaccount  ol  the 
civil  wars  of  Cajsar  and  Pompey,  bears  th 
Dame  of  Pharsalia.     !»j(/  Lucanus. 

Pharusii,  or  Phacuusii,  a  people  ol 
Africa,  beyond  Mauritania,  [stuate  per- 
haps, to  the  east  of  the  '\utololes,  which  lat- 
ter people  occupied  the  Atlantic  ooasi  oi  Afri 
ca,  opposite  to  the  Insulae  Fortuuatae.]  Me- 
la, 1,  c.  4. 

Pharybus,  a  river  of  Macedonia  fallinj 
into  the  iE^eau  Sea.  It  is  called  by  some  Ba 
phyrus. 

Phaselis,  [a  town  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia,  and  a 
short  distance  south  of  Mount  Climax.  It  is 
now  Fionda.  vid.  Climax.]  Strab.  14. — 
Lucan.  tt,  c.  251. — Ctc.  agra.  2,  c.  19. 

Phasiana,  [a  district  of  Armenia  Major, 
throu;,'h  which  the  river  Phasis  or  Araxes 
flows  ;  whence  the  name  of  the  region.  The 
beautiful  birds,  which  we  call  pheasants,  still 
preserve  in  their  name  the  traces  of  this  their 
native  country.] 

Phasias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Mi-dea,as 
being  born  near  the  Phasis.     Ovid-  Met.  7. 

Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  rismg  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  now  called  Pfiaos, 
and  falling  into  the  east  of  the  Euxiue.  It  is 
fam.ius  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
•wl',0  entered  it  after  a  long  and  perilous  voy- 
age, from  which  reason  all  dangerous  voyages 
have  been  proverbially  intimated  by  the 
"words  of  sailing  to  the  Phocis.  There  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  a  great  number  of 
large  birds,  of  which,  according  to  some  of 
the  ancients,  the  Argonauts  brought  souie  to 
Greece,  and  which  were  called  on  that  ac- 
count pheasants.  The  Phasis  was  reckoned 
by   the   ancients  one  of  i he  largest  rivers  of 

Asia. [A    river   of  Armenia  Major,  the 

same  with  1  he  Araxes.]  ri'rf.  Araxes.  Plln. 
10,  c.  4S.— Martial.  13,  ep.  m.— Strab  11  — 
Mela.,  1,  c.  19. — Apollod.  1,  &;c. — Pain.  4,  c 
44 — Orpheus. 

PhavorIncs,  [a  native  of  Italy,  born  near 
Camerino.  His  true  name  was  Guarino  de 
Favera,  which  he  changed  for  Varinus  Pha- 
vorinus.  He  studied  under  Politian  and 
Lascaris.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  made  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  sou  John,  afterwards  Pope  Leo 
10th,  and  gave  him  the  charge  of  his  libra- 
ry. He  afterwards  entered  into  a  monaste- 
ry, and  employed  the  leisure  of  a  retired  life 
in  the  composition  of  various  works.  He 
was  filially  made  Bishop  of  Nocera  in  1514, 
and  retained  this  see  until  his  death,  whic  • 
happened  in  1d37.  His  principal  work  is  . 
Greek  Lexicon,  compiled  from  Hesychius. 
Suidas,  Phrynich us. Hdrpocration,Eu«ta thills, 
th'.-  Etymologicon  Magnum,  the  lexicon  '-,1 
Philemon,  which  he  has  copied  nearly  entire, 
and  various  works  of  grammariaiis  and  scho- 
liasts. This  was  certainly  a  useful  work  at 
the  period  when  it  was  first  published  ;  but 
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at  the  present  day  its  only  merit  consists  in 
the  various  readings  and  the  corrections 
which  it  affords  of  the  authors  cited  in  it,  and 
m  the  extracts  which  it  contains  from  une- 
dited grammarians.  1  he  best  edition  is  that 
of  Bortoli,  Fenet.  1712.  fol.  The  previous 
Venice  edition  of  1538  is  also  valuable.] 

[Phazania,  a  region  of  Africa,  lying  to 
■  he  'outh  ot  Tripolis.     It  is  now  Fezsan] 

Phegecs.  or  Phlegeus,  a  priest  of  Bac- 
chus, the  father  of  Alphesibcea,  who  purified 
Alcmseon  of  his  mother's  murder,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  was  af- 
terwards put  to  death  by  the  children  of 
Alcmaeon  by  Callirhoe,  because  he  had  or- 
dered Alcmseon  to  be  killed  when  he  had  at- 
tempted to  recover  a  collar  which  he  had 
gi-  en  to  his  daughter,  [nd.  Alcmaeon.J  Ovid. 
Met.  9,  V.  412. 

Phemius,  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as 
a  musician  among  Penelope's  suitors.  Some 
say  that  he  taught  Homer,  for  which  the 
grateful  poet  immortalized  his  name.  Homer. 
Od.  The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid,  Am.  3, 
V.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  person  who  ex- 
cels in  music. 

Pheneus,  [a  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene.  Near 
it  was  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Gell,in 
his  Itinerary  of  Greece,  corrects  an  error  in 
iJ'Anville's  map  of  that  country.  The  lat- 
ter represents  the  Aroanus  as  flowing  from 
the  ake  of  Pheneos,  whereas,  according  to 
Gell,  the  Ladon  receives  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  of  Orchomenus  and  Pheneos,  and  the 
Aroanus  rises  at  a  spot  not  two  hours-ride 
listant  from  Psophis.  The  waters  of  the  lake 
were  said  to  be  unwholesome  in  the  night, 
and  wholesome  in  the  day-time.  In  the  city 
there  was,  among  other  temples,  one  of  Ceres, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess  were  cele- 
brated here  with  great  solemnity,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Eieusis.  Cic  de  Nat.  D. 
3,  c.  22  —Virg.Mn.  8,  v.  165.— 0«/d.  Met. 
15,  V.  332. 

Pher^s;,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  the 
tyrant  Alexander  reigned,  whence  he  was 
called  Phermus.  Slrah.  8. — Cic.  2,  de  nffic. 
—Ovid. in  lb. 32].—Fal.  Max. 9,  c.  13.-- — A 

town    of  Attica. Another  of  Laconia  in 

Pploponnesus.     Liv.  35,  c.  30. 

PherjEus,  a  surname  of  Jason,  as  being  a 
native  of  Pherae. 

Pherecrates,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens  in 
the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristoi  hanes.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  written  21  comedies,  of 
which  only  a  few  verses  remain.  He  intro- 
duced living  characters  on  the  stage,  but  ne- 
ver abused  the  liberty  which  he  had  taken, 
either  by  satire  or  defamation.  He  invented 
H  sort  of  verse,  which  from  him  has  beencall- 
( <i  Pher/cration.  [The  Pherecratic  verse  is 
rather  the  Glycon  c,  deprived  of  the  final  syl- 
lable, and  consists  of  a  spondee,  a  choi  iambus, 
and  a  catalectic  syllable.  The  first  foot  was 
sometimes  a  trochee  or  an  anap2est,  rarely  an 
iambus.  When  this  species  of  verse  has  a 
spondee  in  the  first  station,  it  may  then  be 
scanned  as  a  dactylic  trimeter.] 
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Pherecvdes,  [a  Grecian  philosopher,  con- 
temporary with  Terpander  and  Thales,  who 
flourished  about  600  B.  C.  and  was  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Scyros.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose that  he  derived  his  ideas  of  philosophy 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  but 
others,  who  have  carefully  examined  into  the 
matter,  think  that  he  had  them  from  the  Gre- 
cian philosophers.  Josephus  advances  the 
opinion  that  he  studied  in  Egypt,  which  is  not 
improbable,  since  that  country  in  his  time  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  seat  of  learning. 
It  was  pretended  that  he  had  the  power  of 
predicting  future  events,  that  he  foretold  the 
destruction  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  aad  the  approach 
of  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  event  in  both 
cases  justified  the  prophecy.  He  probably 
had,  by  a  careful  observation  of  those  pheno- 
mena which  usually  precede  storms  and 
earthquakes,  acquired  great  skill  in  foretell- 
ing their  approach.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Grecians  who  wrote  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  gods  in  prose,  since  be- 
fore his  time  the  same  subject  had  been  treat- 
ed of  in  verse  by  Orpheus,  Musajus,  and 
others.]  He  was  acquainted  with  the  periods 
of  the  moon,  and  foretold  eclipses  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  The  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  first  supported  by 
him,  as  also  that  of  the  metempsychosis.  [Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  he  was  the  first  philosopher 
in  whose  writings  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  advanced  and  inculcat- 
ed.] Pythagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  re- 
markable for  his  esteem  and  his  attachment  to 
his  learned  master.  When  Pherecydes  lay 
dangerously  ill  in  the  island  of  Doles,  Pytha- 
goras hastened  to  give  him  every  assistance 
in  his  power,  and  when  all  his  efiForts  had 
proved  ineffectual,  he  buried  him,  and  after 
he  had  paid  him  the  last  offices,  he  retired  to 
Italy.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  Phere- 
cydes threw  himself  down  from  a  precipice 
as  he  was  going  to  Delphi,  or,  according  to 
others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  lousy  disease, 
B.  C.  515,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.    Diog. 

— Lactant. An  historian  of    Leros,   sur- 

named  the  Athenian.  He  wrote  an  history  of 
Attica,  now  lost,  in  the  age  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.   ■■  —A  tragic  poet. 

Pherephatte,  a  surname  of  Proserpine, 
from  the  production  of  corn.  [Riemer,  in  his 
Greek-German  Lexicon,  pronounces  this  ap- 
pellation to  be  one,  not  of  Greek  but  of  fo- 
reign origin,  and,  consequently  condemns  all 
the  fanciful  derivations  which  have  deduced 
for  it  through  the  former  language.] 

Pheres,  a  son  of  Cretheusand  Tyro,  who 
buih  Phera  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned. 
He  married  Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Ad- 

metus  and  Lycurgus.     Apollod. A  son  of 

Medea,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  clothes  which  he  had 
given  to  Glauce,  Creon's  daughter,  [vid. 
Medea.]     Pans.  2,  c.  3. 

PheretIma,  the  wife  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 

rene,  and  mother  of  Arccsilaus.     After  her 

son's  death,  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by 

means  of   Amasis,  king  of   Egypt,  and   to 
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avenge  the  murder  ef  Arcesilaus,  she  caused 
all  his  assassins  to  be  crucified  round  the  walls 
of  Cyrene,  and  she  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their 
wives,  and  hung  them  up  near  the  bodies  of 
their  husbands.  It  is  said  that  she  was  !;de- 
voured  alive  by  worms,  a  punishment  which, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  was  inflict- 
ed by  Providence  for  her  unparalleled  cruel- 
ties.    Polyan.  9. — Herodol.  4,  c.  204,  &c. 

Pheron,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Sesostris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered 
his  sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a 
woman  who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  con- 
nections. He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  she  ap- 
peared to  have  been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and 
she  was  burnt  with  all  those  whose  urine 
could  not  restore  sight  to  the  king.  He  mar- 
ried the  woman  whose  urine  proved  benefi- 
cial. [Pheron  lost  his  sight  as  a  punishment 
for  having  hurled  a  javelin  into  the  Nile, 
when  that  river,  being  at  its  extreme  height 
of  18  cubits,  was  made  impetuously  to  swell 
by  a  sudden  wind.  All  the  offending  females 
above  spoken  of  were  collected  by  the  king 
in  a  city  called  Erythrebolos,  and  destroyed 
with  it  by  fire.  The  female,  through  whose 
means  he  was  cured  of  blindness,  was  the 
wife  of  a  gardener.  This  anecdote  proves 
conclusively  the  great  corruption  of  morals 
in  Egypt,  and  Larcher  judiciously  refers  to  the 
prenautions  ia.ken  by  Abraham  in  entering  this 
country.  (Gen.  xil.  11.)]    Herodot.  2,  c.  111. 

Phidias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.C.  432.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Minerva  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Parthenon.  It  was  made  with 
ivory  and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  ia 
height.  [On  the  convexity  of  the  goddess's 
shield  was  represented  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  and  on  its  concave  surface  the  bat- 
tle of  the  gods  with  the  giants ;  whilst  her 
slippers  were  adorned  with  the  fight  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  On  her  breast- 
plate was  a  Medusa's  head.  The  base  coa- 
tained  the  birth  of  Pandora,  with  twenty 
figures  of  the  gods.  Phidias  was  accused  of 
having  embezzled  a  part  of  the  gold  employ- 
ed in  adorning  this  statue,  but  the  artist  hav- 
ing originally,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  put 
the  gold  on  with  so  much  skill  that  it  could 
easily  be  taken  off  and  weighed,  was  en- 
abled thus  to  give  a  triumphant  refutation  to 
the  charge.  The  excellence  of  the  work, 
however,  and  the  envy  thence  arising,  was 
the  cause  of  his  overthrow.]  His  great  ta- 
lents raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was 
accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image  and 
that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the  statue  of 
the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace.  He  re- 
tired to  Elis,  where  he  determined  to  revenge 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  his 
countrymen,  by  making  a  statue  which 
should  eclipse  the  fame  of  that  of  Minerva. 
He  was  successful  in  the  attempt ;  and  the 
statue  he  made  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was 
always  reckoned  the  best  of  all  his  pieces,  and 
has  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
filT 
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ivorld.  The  people  of  Elis  were  so  sensi- 
ble of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he  had 
done  to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  hi? 
descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of  keep- 
iv  clean  that  magnificent  statue,  and  of  pre- 
serving it  from  injury.  Paus.  9,  c.  4. — Cic. 
de  Orat.—Slrab.  8 — ^uintil.  12,  c.  10.— 
Plut.  in  Per. 

Phidippides,  a  celebrated  courier  who 
ran  from  Athens  to  Lacedaemon,  about  152 
English  miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians assistance  against  the  Persians. 
The  Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory. 
Herodol.  6,  c.  105.— C  JV,p.  in  Mill. 

Phiditia,  a  public  entertainment  at  Spar- 
ta, where  much  frugality  was  observed,  as 
the  word  {<^u$iTidt.  from  ^iii'ofxtt,parco,)  de- 
notes. Persons  of  all  ages  were  admitted ; 
fhe  younger  frequented  it  as  a  school  of  tem- 
perance and  sobriety,  where  they  were 
trained  to  good  manners  and  useful  know- 
ledge by  the  example  and  discourse  of  the 
elders.   ' Cic.  Tus.  5,  c.  M.—Paus.  3,  c.  10. 

Phidon,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  in 
vented  scales  and  measures,  and  coined  sil 
ver  at  ^gina.  He  died  B.  C.  854.  Arisl— 
Herodot.  6,  c.  127. 

Phila,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipa'er, 
who  married  Craterus.  She  afterwards  mar 
ried  Demetrius,  an!  when  her  hus^anJ  hai 
lost  the  kingdom  of  Macedoni«»  she  poisoned 
herself.     Plut. 

Phit.adelphIa,  [a  city  of  Lydia,  south 
east  of  Sardis.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Re- 
velations. Philadelphia,  together  with  Sar- 
dis, and  ten  more  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Asia,  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  A.  D.  H. 
This  city  is  now  Alah-Shehr.  It  received  its 
ancient  name  from  Attalus  Philadelphus, bro- 
ther ofEumenes. Another  in  Cilicia  Tra 

chea,  on  the  river  Calycadnus. A  capital 

of  the  Ammonites,  situate  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  near  thesources  ofthe  Jabook 
or  Jobaccus.  Its  oriental  name  was  Rabbath 
Ammon.]     PHn.  5,  c.  29. 

PHir.ADELPHTJS,  a  king  of  Paphlagonia, 

•who  followed  the  interest  of  M.  Antony. 

The  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  Antiphrasis  because  he  destroyed 
all  his  brothers.     \id.  Ptolemjeus  2d. 

Phil^,  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  oi>posite  Sy- 
cne  by  Plin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped 
there.  Lucan-  10,  v.  313 — Scneca.%Kat.4, 
c.  2. One  of  the  Sporades.   Plvt.  4,  c.  12. 

Phii.^eni,  two  brotliers  of  Carthage. 
When  a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyre- 
neans  and  Carthaginians  about  the  extent  of 
their  territories,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that, 
at  a  stated  hour,  two  men  should  depart 
from  each  city,  and,  that  wherever  they  met, 
there  they  should  fix  the  boundaries  of  their 
country.  The  Philseni  accordingly  departed 
from  Carthage,  and  met  the  Cyreneans, 
■when  they  had  advanced  far  into  their  terri- 


tories.     This  produced   a  quarrel,  and  the 

Cyreneans  supported  that  the  Philajni  had 
left  Carthage  before  the  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  retire,  or  be  buried 
in  the  sand.  The  Philseni  refused,  upon 
which  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Cyre- 
neans, and  accordingly  buried  in  the  sand. 
The  Carthaginians,  to  commemorate  the  pa- 
triotic deeds  of  the  Philseni,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  that  the  extent  of  their  coun- 
try might  not  be  dimmished,  raised  two 
altars  on  the  place  where  their  bodies  had 
been  buried,  which  were  called  Philasnontni 
ara  by  the  Romnns.  These  altars  were  the 
boundaries  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion?, 
which  on  the  other  side  extended  as  far  as 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is  about  2000 
miles,  or,  according  to  the  accurate  obser- 
vations ofthe  moderns,  only  1420  geographi- 
cal miles.  Sallust.  de  bell.  Jug.  19  and  79. 
—Sil.  It.  15,  V.  704. 

Philammon,  [the  son  of  Chryothemis  of 
Crete.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  musical 
piwers,  and  was  the  second  person  who  ob- 
tained a  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  His 
father  was  the  first  who  carried  off  the  prize 
s.t  them,  and  his  son  Thamyri.s  the  third.] 

Philemon,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Menander.  He  obtained  some 
poetical  prizes  over  Menander,  notsomuchby 
the  merit  of  his  composition  as  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  friends.  Plautus  imitated  some  of  bis 
comedies.  [The  Mercator  of  Plautus  is  pro- 
fessedly taken  from  the  E/uvrogoi  of  Philemon.] 
ile  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  died,  as  it  is 
reported,  of  laughing  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs, 
B.  C.  274.  [The  fragments  of  Philemon 
are  usually  printed  together  with  those  of  Me- 
nander. The  best  of  these  conjointly  is  that 
of  Meineke,  Berol.  1823.]  His  son,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which 
some  few  fragments  remain,  which  do  not 
seem  to  entitle  him  to  great  rank  among  the 
Greek  comic  writers,     f^al-  Max,  9,  c.  12. — 

Quintil.  10. — Plul-deiracoh. — Strab.  14. 

A  poor  man  of  Phrygia.     {_vid.  Baucis.] 

An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam. 

Philene,  a  town  of  Attica  between 
Athens  and  Tanagra.     Sat.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  102. 

Philet^rus,  an  eunuch  made  governor 
of  Pergamus  by  Lysimachus.  He  qnarrelled 
with  Lysimachus,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Pergamus,  where  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  kingdom  called  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus, B.  C.  283.  He  reigned  there  for  20 
years,  and  at  his  death  he  appointed  his  ne- 
phew Eumenes  as  his  successor.  Strab.  13. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

Philetas,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Philip,  and  of  his  son 
Alexander  the  Great,  He  was  made  precep- 
tor to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  elegies 
and  epigrams  which  he  wrote  have  been 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancients,  and 
some  fragments  of  them  are  still  preserved  in 
Athcnajus.  He  was  so  small  and  slender, 
according  to  the  improbable  account  of 
.Elian,  that  he  always  civrried  pieces  of  leail 
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ia  his  pockets  to  prevent  him  from  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  JElian.  V.  H.  9,  c 
14.— Olid.  Fast.  1,  el.  5.—Propert.  3,  el.  1. 

Philetius,  a  faithful  steward  of  Ulysses, 
who  with  Eumseus  assisted  him  in  destroying 
the  suitors  who  had  not  only  insulted  the 
queen,  but  wasted  the  property  of  the  ab- 
sent monarch.     Homer.  Od.  20,  &;c. 

PhilInus,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who 
fought  with  Annibal  against  the  Piomans. 
lie  wrote  a  partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars. 
C.  JVep.  in  Annib. — Polyb. 

Philippei,  or  Philippi,  certain  pieces  of 
money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  with  his  image.     Horat,  2,  ep. 

1,  V.  284 —Li!-.  34,  c.  52,  1.  37,  c  59,  1.  39, 
c.  5  and  7. 

Philppi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [famons 
for  the  conflicts  which  took  place  near  it  be- 
tween the  republican  forces  under  Eratus 
and  Cassius  and  those  of  Antony  and  Augus- 
tus, vid.  Brutus.  This  city  lay  east  of  Am- 
phipolis.  vid.  Datos.]  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
284.—Plin.  7,  c.  45.— Flor.  4,  c.  I.—Paterc. 

2,  c.  7,  Szc.^Jlppian.  2,  Cic.  bell. — Plut.  in 
Anton.— Virg.  G.  1,  v.  490.— Swe<.  Aug.  3. 

PhilippIdes,  a  comic  poet  in  Alexander's 
age. 

Philippopolis,  [a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Hebrus,  founded  by  Philip  the  father  of  Alex 
ander.  From  its  situation  among  hills,  it  ac- 
quired the  Latin  appellation  of  Trimontium. 
It  still,  however,  preserves  traces  of  its  more 
ancient  name  in  Philippopoli,  or  Philiba  as 
the  Turks  abbreviate  it.]     Liv.  39,  c  53. 

PHiLipptJS  1st,  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 

reigned  38  years,  B,  C.  40. The  second 

of  that  name  was  the  fourth  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  sent  to  Thebes 
as  an  hostage  by  his  father,  where  he  learnt 
the  art  of  war  under  Epaminondas,  and  stu- 
died with  the  greatest  care  the  manners  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  recall- 
ed to  Macedonia,  and  at  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Perdiccas,  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  youthful  years 
of  his  nephew.  His  ambition,  however,  soon 
discovered  itself,  and  he  made  himself  inde- 
pendent. The  valour  of  a  prudent  general, 
and  the  policy  of  an  experienced  statesman, 
seemed  requisite  to  ensure  his  power.  The 
neighbouring  nations,  ridiculing  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  the  new  king  of  Mace- 
donia, appeared  in  arms,  but  Philip  soon  con- 
vinced them  of  their  error.  Unable  to  meet 
them  as  yet  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  suspend- 
ed their  fury  by  presents,  and  soon  turned 
his  arms  against  Amphipolis,  a  colony  tribu- 
tary to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis  was  con- 
quered, and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, and  Philip  meditated  no  less  than  the 
destruction  of  a  republic  which  had  rendered 
itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and 
had  even  claimed  submission  from  the  prin- 
ces of  Macedonia.  His  designs,  however,  were 
as  yet  immature,  and  before  he  could  make 
Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thracians 
andtbe  lllyriang  demanded  his  attgjitiofl.  He 


made  himself  master  of  a  Thracian  colony, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and 
from  which  he  received  the  greatest  advan» 
tages,  on  account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  midst  of  his  political 
prosperity,  Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour 
of  his  family.  He  married  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  the  Molos- 
si,  and  when  some  time  after  he  became  fa- 
ther of  Alexander,  the  monarch,  conscious 
of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  arise 
from  the  lessons,  the  example,  and  the  con- 
versation of  a  learned  and  virtuous  preceptor, 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the  phi- 
losopher Aristotle,  and  begged  him  to  re- 
tire from  his  usual  pursuits,  and  to  dedi- 
cate his  whole  time  to  the  instruction  cf  the 
young  prince.  Every  thing  seemed  now 
to  conspire  to  his  aggrandizement,  and  his- 
torians have  observed,  that  Philip  receivefl 
in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three  things 
which  could  gratify  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  most 
aspiring  monarch ;  the  birth  of  a  son,  aa 
honourable  crown  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  a  victory  over  the  barbarians  at  Illy- 
ricum.  But  all  these  increased  rather  than 
satiated  his  ambition ;  he  declared  his  ini- 
mical sentiments  against  the  power  of  Athens 
and  the  independence  of  all  Greece  by  lay- 
ing siege  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  situation  and  consequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Athenians,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  in- 
trigues and  military  operations  of  every  Ma- 
cedonian Prince.  The  Athenians,  roused  by 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  sent  17  ves- 
sels and  2000  men  to  the  assistance  of  Olyn- 
thus, but  the  money  of  Philip  prevailed  over 
all  their  eiforts.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
citizens  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed  by 
the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus  surren- 
dered to  the  enemy  and  was  instantly  reduced 
to  ruins.  His  successes  were  as  great  in 
every  part  of  Greece  ;  he  was  declared  head 
of  the  Aniphictyonic  council,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  sacred  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  If  he  was  recalled  to  Ma- 
cedonia, it  was  only  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  his 
crown,  by  victories  over  his  enemies  in  Illyri- 
cum  and  Thessaly.  By  assuming  the  mask 
of  a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  he  gained 
confidence,  and  in  attempting  to  protect  the 
Peloponnesians  against  the  encroaching  power 
of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his  cause  popular,  anfl 
by  ridiculing  the  insults  that  were  ofiiered  to 
his  person  as  he  passed  through  Corinth,  he 
displayed  to  the  world  his  moderation  and 
philosophic  virtues.  In  his  attempts  to  make 
himself  master  of  Euboea,  Philip  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  Phocion,  who  despised  his  gold 
us  well  as  his  meanness,  obliged  him  to  evacu" 
ate  an  island  whose  inhabitants  were  as  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  money  as  they 
were  unmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the 
bold  efforts  of  a  vigilant  enemy  From  Eu- 
bcea  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians, 
but  the  advantages  he  obtained  over  thia  indi« 
gebtaMi'oii  were  incoosiderable,  and  he  qga{n 
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tnade  Greece  an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine. 
He  advanced  far  into  Boeotia,  and  a  general 
engfagement  "was  fought  at  Chaeronea.  The 
fight  WHS  long  and  bloody,  but  Philip  obtain- 
ed the  victory.  His  behaviour  after  the  bat- 
tle reflects  great  disgrace  upon  him  as  a  man 
and  a  monarch.  In  the  hour  of  festivity,  and 
during  the  entertainment  which  he  had  given 
to  celebrate  the  trophies  he  had  won,  Philip 
sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with  the  inhumani- 
ty of  a  brute,  he  insulted  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of  the 
prisoners  of  war.  His  insolence,  however, 
■was  checked  when  Demades,  one  of  the 
Athenian  captives,  reminded  him  of  his  mean- 
ness by  exclaiming  Why  do  you,  O  king,  act 
^he  pari  of  a  Thersiles,  ichen  you  can  repre- 
•^ent  ivilh  so  much  dignity  the  elevated  charac- 
ter of  an  Agamemnon.  The  reproof  was 
felt,  Demades  received  his  liberty,  and  Philip 
learned  how  to  gain  popularity  even  amon 
his  fallen  enemies,  by  relieving  their  wants 
and  easing  their  distresses.  At  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  the  independenf  g  of  Greece  was 
extinguished  ;  and  Philip,  unable  to  find  new 
enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  enterprises, 
and  meditated  new  conquests.  He  was  no- 
minated general  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  called  upon  as  well  from 
inclination  as  duty  to  revenge  those  injuries 
which  Greece  had  suffered  from  the  invasions 
of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  Rut  he  was  stop- 
ped in  the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations; 
he  was  stabbed  by  Pausanias  as  he  entered 
the  theatre  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  Cleopatra.  This  murder  has 
given  rise  to  many  reflections  upon  the  causes 
which  produced  it,  and  many  who  consider 
the  recent  repudiation  of  Olympias  and  the 
resentment  of  Alexander,  are  apt  to  investi 
gate  the  causes  of  his  death  in  the  bosom  of 
bis  family.  The  ridiculous  honours  which 
Olympias  paid  to  her  husband's  murderer, 
strengthened  the  suspicion,  yet  Alexander  de- 
clared that  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  the  Persian 
satraps  and  princes,  by  whose  immediate  in- 
trigues the  assassination  had  been  committed. 
The  character  of  Philip  is  that  of  a  sagacious, 
artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing  monarch  ;  he 
"was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  eloquent  and 
dissimulating  at  home,  and  he  possessed  the 
wonderful  art  of  changing  his  conduct  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of  mankind, 
without  ever  altering  his  purpose,  or  losing 
sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.  He  possessed 
much  perseverance,  and  in  the  executions  of 
his  plans  he  was  always  vigorous.  The  hand 
of  an  assassin  prevented  him  from  achieving 
the  boldest  and  the  most  extensive  of  his  un- 
dertakings, and  he  might  have  acquired  as 
many  laurels,  and  conquered  as  many  nations 
as  his  son  Alexander  did  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  and  the  kingdom  of  Persia  might  have 
heen  added  to  the  Macedonian  empire,  per- 
haps with  greatest  moderation,  with  more 
glory,  and  with  more  lasting  advantages. 
The  private  character  of  Philip  lies  open  to 
rensure,  and  raises  indignation.  The  admir- 
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er  of  his  virtues  is  disgusted  to  find  him 
among  the  most  abandoned  prostitutes,  and 
disgracing  himself  by  the  most  unnatural 
crimes  and  lascivious  indulgences  which  can 
make  even  the  most  debauched  and  the 
most  profligsite  to  blush.  He  was  miudered 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24lh  of 
his  reign,  about  336  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  His  reign  is  berome  uncommonly 
interesting,  and  his  administratior;  ;i  matter  of 
instruction.  He  is  the  first  monarch  whose 
life  and  actions  are  described  with  peculiar 
accuracy  and  historical  faithfulness.  Philip 
was  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
of  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias;  he  had  also  by 
Audaca,  an  Illyrian,  Cyna,  who  married 
Amyntas  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  Philip's  elder 
brother ;  by  Niacsipolis,  a  Thessalian,  Niceea, 
who  married  Cassander  ;  by  Philinna,  a  La- 
rissean  dancer,  Aridaeus,  who  reigned  some 
time  after  Alexander's  death  ;  by  Cleopatra, 
the  niece  of  Attains,  Caranus  and  Europa, 
who  were  both  murdered  by  Olympias ;  and 
Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arsinoe, 
who  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy  was 
married  to  Lagus,  Demosth.  in  Phil.  & 
Olynth.— Justin.  7,  Szc—Diod.  \6.—Plut.  in 
Alex.  Dem.  &  Apoph, — Isocrat.  ad  Phil. — 
Curt.     1,    &.C. — ^schines.—  Paus. — Baotic. 

&c. The  last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that 

name,  was  son  of  Demetrius.  His  infancy,  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  was  protected  by  An- 
tigonus,  one  of  his  friends,  who  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  for  12  years  with  the 
title  of  independent  monarch.  When  An- 
tigonus  died,  Philip  recovered  his  father's 
throne,  though  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  he  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
boldness  and  his  ambitious  views.  His 
cruelty,  however,  to  Aratus,  soon  displayed 
his  character  in  its  true  light,  and  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propensity,  he  had  the  meanness  to  sacrifice 
this  faithful  and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Phi- 
lip aspired  to  become  the  friend  of  Annibal, 
and  wished  to  share  with  him  the  spoils  which 
the  distressed  and  continual  loss  of  the  Ro- 
mans seemed  soon  to  promise.  But  his  ex- 
pectations were  frustrated,  the  Romans  dis- 
covered his  intrigues,  and  though  weakened 
by  the  valour  and  artifice  of  the  Carthaginian, 
yet  they  were  soon  enabled  to  meet  him  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  consul  Laevinus  en- 
tered without  delay  the  territories  of  Mace- 
donia, and  after  he  had  obtained  a  victory 
over  him  near  Apollonia  and  reduced  his 
fleet  to  ashes,  he  compelled  him  to  sue  for 
peace.  This  peaceful  disposition  was  not 
permanent,  and  when  the  Romans  discover- 
ed that  he  had  assisted  their  immortal  enemy 
Annibal  with  men  and  money,  they  appointed 
T.  Q.  Flaminius  to  punish  his  perfidy,  and 
the  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Roman  con- 
sul, with  his  usual  expedition  invaded  Mace- 
donia, and.  in  a  general^  engagement  which 
was  fought  near  Cynocephalae,  the  hostile  ar- 
my was  totally  defeated,  and  the  monarch 
saved  his  life  with  diflicultv  by  flying  from 
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the  field  of  battle.  Destitute  of  resources, 
without  friends  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
Philip  Was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  and  to  demand  peace  by  his 
ambassadors.  It  was  granted  with  difficulty, 
the  terms  were  humiliating,  but  the  pover- 
ty of  Philip  obliged  him  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions, however  disadvantageous  and  degrad- 
ing to  his  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  these  pub- 
lic calamities  the  peace  of  his  family  was  dis- 
turbed ;  and  Perses,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by 
a  concubine,  raised  seditions  against  his  bro 
ther  Demetrius,  whose  condescension  andhu- 
manity  had  gained  popularity  among  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  who,  from  his  residence  at 
Rome,  as  an  hostage,  had  gained  the  goo  I 
graces  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  modesty  and 
innocence  of  his  manners,  had  obtained  for- 
giveness from  the  venerable  body  for  the 
hostilities  of  his  father.  Philip  listened  with 
too  much  avidity  to  the  false  accusation  of 
Perses  ;  aud  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  bis  crown, 
he  no  longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death 
so  unworthy  and  so  ungrateful  a  son.  No 
sooner  was  Demetrius  sacrificed  to  rredulity 
than  Philip  became  convinced  of  his  cruelty 
and  rashness,  and  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  Per- 
ses, he  attempted  to  make  Anligonus,  an- 
other son,  his  successor  on  the  Macedonian 
throne.  But  he  was  preventeifram-esecut 
ing  his  purpose  by  death,  in  the  42d  year  of 
his  reign,  179  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  assassin  of  Demetrius  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, and  with  the  same  ambition,  with  the 
same  rashness  and  oppression,  renewed  the 
■war  against  the  Romans  till  his  empire  was 
destroyed,  and  Macedonia  became  a  Romat> 
province.  Philip  has  been  compared  with  his 
greatr  ancestor  of  the  same  name;  hut  though 
they  possessed  the  same  vii  tues,  the  same 
ambition,  and  were  tainted  with  the  same 
vices,  yet  the  father  of  Alexander  wai 
most  sagacious  and  more  intriguing,  and 
the  son  of  Demetrius  was  more  snspi 
cious,  more  cruel,  and  more  implacable  ; 
and  according  to  the  pretended  prophecy 
of  one  of  the  Sibyls,  Macedonia  wa*  indebt- 
ed to  one  Philip  for  her  rise  and  consequence 
among  nations,  and  under  another  Philip  sh^ 
lamented  the  loss  of  tier  power,  her  emnire, 
and  her  digaity.  Polyb.  16,  Lc— Justin.  29, 
&c. — Pint  in  Fam-—Paus.  7,  c.  Q.^J^iv.  3], 

&.C. — Val.  Max  A.  c.  8. — Orosius,  4,  c.  20. 

M.  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Arabia,  from  whence  he  was  sur- 
named  Arabian.  From  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  army  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  of- 
fices, and  when  he  was  made  general  of  the 
pretorian  guards  he  assassinated  Gordian  to 
make  himself  emperor.  To  establish  himself 
with  more  certainty  on  the  imperial  throne. 
he  left  Mesopotamia  a  prey  to  the  continual 
invasions  of  the  Persians,and  hurried  to  Rome, 
where  his  election  was  universally  approved 
by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Philip 
rendered  his  cause  popular  by  his  liberality 
and  profusion,  and  it  added  much  to  his  splen 
dour  and  dignity,  that  the  Romans  during  his 


reign  commemorated  the  foundation  of  their 
city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed  but  onc« 
every  hundred  years,  and  which  was  cele- 
brated with  more  pomp  and  more  magnifi- 
cence than  under  the  preceiling  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spec- 
tacles, the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successive- 
ly crowded  during  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  2000  gladiators  bled  iu  the  circus  at  once, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasures  of  a  gazing 
populace.  His  usurpation,  however,  was 
short,  Philip  was  defeated  by  Decius,  who 
iiad  i^roclaimed  himse-'l  emperor  m  Pannonia, 
and  he  was  as;as.«inated  hy  his  own  soldiers 
near  Verona,  in  the  4nh  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  5th  of  his  reiga,  A.  D.  249.  His  son,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with 
him  the  iaiperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  Young  Philip  was 
then  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Ro- 
mans lamented  in  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents, 
of  natural  humanity,  and  endearing  virtues. 

Aurel.  Victor.  Zozim. A  native  of  Acar- 

nania,  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
When  the  monarch  had  been  suddenly  taken 
iil  afterbathiflg  in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  under- 
took to  remove  the  complaint  when  the  rest 
of  the  physicians  believed  that  all.-nedical  as- 
sistance would  be  ineffectual.  But  as  he  was 
preparing  his  medicine,  Alexander  received 
a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in  which  he  was  ad- 
vised to  beware  of  his  physician  Philip,  as  he 
had  conspired  against  his  life.  The  monarch 
was  alarmed,  and  when  Philip  presented  him 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenio's  letter 
to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The 
serenity  and  composure  of  Philip's  counte- 
nance, as  he  read  the  letter,  removed  every 
suspicion  from  Alexander's  breast,  and  be 
pursued  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and  in 
•■*-  few  days  recovered.  Plut.  in  Alex- — Curt. 

3. — Arrian,  2. A  son  of  Alexander   the 

Great,  murdered  by  order  of  Olympias.— — 
A  man  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Per- 
seus, that  he  might  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,    He  was  called  Pseudophilip- 

pus. A  son  of  Herod  the   Great,   m   the 

reign  of  Augustus. A  brother  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  called  also  Aridaeus.    vid.  Ari- 

dseus. A  freed-mau  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

He  found  his  master  s  body  deserted  on  the 
sea-ihore,  in  Egypt,  and  he  gave  it  a  decent 
burial,  with  the  assistance  of  ;m  old  Roman 

.-oldier  who  had   fought  under  Pompey. 

Ad  officer  made  mas'.er  of  Parthia  after    the 

death  of  Alexander  the  Great. A  king  of 

part  of  Syria,sonof  Antiochus  Gryphus 

A  son  of  Antipater  in  the  arusy  of  Vlexander. 

A   native  of  Pamphylia,    who  wrcte  a 

djflfuse  -listory  from  the  Creation  down  to  his 
owa  time.  It  whs  not  much  valued.  He 
lived  ill  the  age  of  Theodosius  2d. 

pHiLiscus,  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  sta- 
tues of  Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Muses,  and 
a  naked  Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the  porti- 
co belonging  to  Octavia. 

Fhilistion,  a  comic  poet  of  Nicaea  in  the 
age  of  Socrates.     Martial.  2,  ep.  41. 
Phii-istus,  a  musician  of  Miletus. — ~A 
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Syracusan,  who  during  his  banishment  from 
his  native  country,  wrote  an  history  of  Sicily 
in  12  books,  which  was  commeaded  by  some, 
though  condemned  for  inaccuracy  by  Pausa 
nias.  He  was  afterwards  sent  against  the 
SyracusHns  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
he  killed  himself  when  overcome  by  the 
enemy,  356  B.  C.  Plut.in  Dion.—Diod.  13. 
Phii.o,  [a  learned  Jewish  writer  who  flou- 
rish, d  in  the  first  century,  and  under  the 
reign  of  Caligula.  He  was  of  the  sacerdotal 
family,  and  brother  to  the  chiel  magistrate 
of  his  race  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was 
born.  He  received  his  education  at  his  na 
live  place,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
early  proficiency  in  eloquence,  philosophy, 
and  Scriptural  knowledge.  Ht  is  spoken  of 
by  Eusebius  as  a  man  copious  in  speech,  rich 
in  sentiments,  and  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was  particular- 
ly versed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  A. 
D.  41./,  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  depu 
tation  to  Rome,  to  vindicate  his  country- 
men on  account  of  a  tumult  at  Alexandria 
Caligula,  the  Roman  emperor,  refused 
to  receive  him.  By  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  others,  it  is  said  that  he  came  a  se- 
cond time  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, whea  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
St.  Peter,  and  cultivated  his  friendship  ;  and 
Photius  affirms  that  be  became  a  convert 
to  the  Christian  faith  and  was  baptized  ;  but 
that  afterwards,  having  met  with  some  cause 
of  offence,  from  motives  of  resentment  he  re- 
nounced his  creed.  The  Rev.  J.  Jones  in  his 
"  Ecclesiastical  Researches"  published  in 
1812,  and  also  in  the  "  Supplement"  to  that 
work,  labours  very  ingeniously  to  prove  both 
Philo  and  Josephus  to  have  been  Christian 
writers.]  He  was  so  happy  in  his  expres- 
sions, and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  has 
been  called  the  Jewish  Plato,  and  the  booi 
which  he  wrote  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews 
in  the  reign  of  Caius,  met  with  such  unbound- 
ed applause  in  the  Roman  senate  where  he 
read  it  publicly,  that  he  was  permitted  to  con- 
secrate it  in  the  public  libraries.  His  works 
■were  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the 
first  related  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
second  spoke  of  sacred  history,  and  in  the 
third  the  author  made  mention  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  best 
edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Mangey,  2  vols.  fol. 
London,  1742. A  philosopher,  who  follow- 
ed the  doctrines  of  Carneades,B.  C.  100. 

Another  philosopher  of  Athens,  tutor  to  Cice- 
ro.  A  grammarian  in  the  first  century. 

.\n  architect  of  Byzantium,  who  flourish- 
ed about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  built  a  dock  at  Athens,  where  ships 
■were  drawn  in  safety,  and    protected  from 

storms.     Cic.  in  Orat.  1,  c.  14. A  Greek 

Christian  writer,  whose  work  was  edited  at 

Rome,  4to.  1772. A  dialectic  philosopher, 

260  B. C. 

Philochortjs,  a  man  who  wrote  an  histo- 
ry of  Athens  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  the 
archons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  &;c.  He 
died  B.C.  222. 
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Phii.ocles,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war. 
He  recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut 
off  the  right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemy  as 
were  taken,  that  they  might  be  rendered  un- 
fit for  service.  His  plan  was  adopted  by  all 
the  10  admirals  except  one,  but  their  expec- 
tations were  frustrated,  and  instead  of  being 
conquerors,  they  were  totally  defeated  at 
iEgospotamos  by  Lysander,  and  Philocles, 
with 3000  ofhis  countrymen, was  put  to  death 
and  denied  the  honours  of  a  burial.    Plut.  in 

Lvs. A    comic     poet. Another     who 

wrote  tragedies  at  Athens. 

PHir>ocTi£TES,  son  of  Pcean  and  Demo- 
nassa,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  according  to 
Flaccus  and  Hyginus,  and  the  arm-bearer 
and  particular  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Hercules,  and  because 
he  had  erected  the  burning-pile  on  which  the 
hero  was  consumed,  he  received  from.him  the 
arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of 
the  hydra,  after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  betray  the  place  where  hia 
ashes  were  deposited.  He  had  no  sooner  paid 
the  last  offices  to  Hercules,  than  he  returned 
to  Melibcea  where  his  father  reigned.  From 
thence  he  visited  Sparta,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  and 
soon  after,  like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who 
had  courted  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus,  and 
who  had  bound  themselves  to  protect  her 
from  injury,  he  was  called  upon  by  Menelaus 
to  accompany  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  he  immediately  set  sail  from  Meliboea 
with  seven  ships,  and  repaired  to  Aulis,  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  combined  fleet.  He 
was  here  prevented  from  joining  his  country- 
men, and  the  offensive  smell  which  arose  from 
a  wound  in  his  foot,  obliged  the  Greeks,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the 
camp,  and  he  was  accordingly  carried  to  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  or,  as  others  say,  to  Chryse, 
where  Phimacus,  the  son  of  Dolophion,  was 
ordered  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  solitary  re- 
treat he  was  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time, 
till  the  Greeks,  on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  were  infonred  by  the  oracle  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows 
of  Hercules,  which  were  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Philoctetes.  Upon  this  Ulysses,  ac- 
companied by  Diomedes,  or,  according  to 
others,  Ijy  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  by  the 
rest  of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos, 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philoctetes  to  come  and 
finish  the  tedious  siege.  Philoctetes  recollect- 
ed the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  from  Ulysses,  and 
therefore  he  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy, 
but  he  even  persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  conduct 
him  to  Meliboea.  As  he  embarked  the  manes 
of  Hercules  forbad  him  to  proceed,  but  im- 
mediately to  repair  to  the  Grecian  camp, 
where  he  should  be  cured  of  his  wound,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philoctetes  obeyed, 
and  after  he  had  been  restored  to  his  former 
health  by  ^sculapius,  or,  according  to  some, 
by  Machaon,  or  Podahrus,  he  destroyed  an 
immeast  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy,  amon^: 
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whom  was  Paris  the  son  of  Priam,  with  the 
arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from  Asia; 
but  as  he  was  unwilling;  to  visit  his  native  coun- 
try, he  came  to  Italy,  where,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  Thessalian  followers,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Bruttium,  which  he  call^'d 
Petilia.  Authors  disagree  about  the  causes  of 
the  wound  which  Philoctetes  received  on  the 
foot.  The  most  ancient  mythologists  support 
that  it  was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno 
had  sent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  at- 
tended Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had 
buried  his  ashes.  According  to  another  opi- 
nion, the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army  obliged 
him  to  discover  where  the  ashes  of  Hercules 
were  deposited,  and  as  he  had  made  an  oath 
not  to  mention  the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot 
struck  the  ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this 
means  concluded  he  had  not  violated  his  so- 
lemn engagement.  For  this,  however,  he  was 
soon  after  punished,  and  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
poisoned  arrows  from  his  quiver  upon  the  foot 
which  had  struck  the  ground,  occasioned  so 
offensive  a  wound  that  the  Greeks  were 
obliged  to  remove  him  from  their  camp.  Thp 
sufferings  and  adventures  of  Philoctetes  are 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  So- 
phocles, Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  46. — Pindar.  Pyth 
1. — Didys.  Cret.  1,  c.  14. — Senec.  in  Here- — 
Sophocl.  Phil. — Q^iiint.  Calab  9  and  10. — 
Hygm.  fab. 26.  97  and  102.— Dtod.  2  and  4.— 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  V.  329, 1.  9,  v.  234.  T.ist.  3. 
el.  'l.—Cic.  Tusc.c.  "l.—Ptolem.Hceph.  6. 

Phii.ocyprus,  a  prince  of  Cyprus  in  the 
age  of  Solon,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  the 
situation  of  a  city,  which  in  gratitude  he  call- 
ed Soli.     Phit.  in  Sol. 

Philodismus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
who  rendered  himself  known  by  hislascivious 
and  indelicate  verses.  Cic.  de  Flnib.  2. — Ho- 
rat.  1,  Sat-  2,  v.  121. 

Philolaus.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
Crotona,  B.  C.374,  who  first  supported  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and 
its  annual  motion  round  the  sun.  Cicero  in 
Acad.  4,  c.  39,  has  ascribed  tiiie  opinion  to  the 
Syracusan  philosopher  Nicetas,  and  likewise 
to  Plato  ;  and  from  this  passage  some  sup- 
pose that  Copernicus  started  the  idea  of  the 
system  which  he  afterwards  established.  Di- 

og — Cic.  de  Oral.  3. — Plut. A  lawgiver 

of  Thebes.  He  was  a  native  of  Corinth,  and 
of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiades,  &c.  Aristot. 
2,  Poht.  cap.  ull. 

PniLOLOGUs,  a  freed-man  of  Cicero.  He 
betrayed  his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he 
was  tortiired  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cice- 
ro's brother,  and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own 
flesh  by  piece-meal,  and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up. 
Pint,  in  Cic.  &c. 

PHii-oMBROTtrs,  an  archon  at  Athens  in 
whose  age  the  state  was  intrusted  to  Solon, 
when  torn  by  factions.     Plut.  in  Sol. 

Philomela,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king 
of  Athens,  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  had  mar- 
ried Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  sepa- 
rated from  Philomela,  to  whom  she  was  par- 
ticularly attached,  and  spent  her  time  in  great 


melancholy  till  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband 
to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  her  sister  to  Thrace. 
Tereus  obeyed  his  wife's  injunctions,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  obtained  Pandion's  permission 
to  conduct  Philomela  to  Thrace,  than  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  and  resolved  to  gra- 
tify his  passion.  He  dismissed  the  guards, 
whom  the  suspicions  of  Pandion  had  appoint- 
ed to  watch  his  conduct,  and  he  offered  vio- 
lence to  Philomela,  and  afterwards  cut  off 
her  tongue  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover his  barbarity,  and  the  indignities  which 
she  had  suffered.  He  confined  her  also  in  a 
lonely  castle  ;  and  after  he  had  taken  every 
precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  he  return- 
ed to  Thrace,  and  he  told  Procne  that  Philo- 
mela had  died  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had 
paid  the  last  offices  to  her  remains.  Procne,  at 
this  sad  intelligence,  put  on  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  Philomela ;  but  a  year  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  she  was  secretly  informed  that 
her  sister  was  not  dead.  Philomela,  during  her 
captivity,  described  on  a  piece  of  tapestry 
her  misfortunes  and  the  brutality  of  Tereus, 
and  privately  conveyed  it  to  Procne  .She  was 
then  going  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus 
when  she  received  it ;  she  disguised  her  re- 
sentment, and  as,  during  the  festivals  of  the 
god  of  wine,  she  was  permitted  to  rove  about 
the  country,  she  hastened  to  deliver  her  sis- 
ter Philomela  from  her  confinement,  and  she 
concerted  with  her  on  the  best  measures  of 
punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus,  She  mur- 
dered her  .son  ltylus,who  was  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  served  him  up  as  food  be- 
fore her  husband  during  the  festival.  Tereus 
in  the  midst  of  his  repast  called  for  Itylus,  but 
Procne  immediately  informed  him,  that  he 
wa.5  then  feasting  on  his  flesh,  and  that  instant 
Philomela,  by  throwing  on  the  table  the  head 
ot"  Itylus,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the  cru- 
elty of  the  scene.  He  drew  his  sword  to  pu- 
nish Procne  and  Philomela,  but  as  he  was  go- 
ing  to  slab  them  to  the  heart,  he  was  chang- 
ed into  a  hoopoe,  Philomela  into  a  nightingale, 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Itylus  into  a  phea- 
sant. This  tragical  scene  happened  at  Dau- 
lis  in  Phocis  ;  but  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  who 
mention  the  whole  of  the  story,  are  silent 
about  the  transformation;  and  the  former  ob- 
serves that  Tereus,  after  this  bloody  repast, 
fled  to  Megara,  where  he  destroyed  himself. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  raised  a  mo- 
nument te  his  memory,  where  they  offered 
yearly  sacrifices  and  placed  small  pebbles  in- 
stead of  barley.  It  was  on  this  monument 
that  the  birds  called  hoopoes  were  first  seen  ; 
hence  the  fable  of  the  metamorphosis.  Procne 
and  Philomela  died  through  excess  of  jgrief 
and  melancholy,  and  as  the  nightingale's  and 
swallow's  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embellished  the  fa- 
ble, by  supposing,  that  the  two  unfortunate 
sisters  were  changed  into  birds.  ApoUod.  3, 
c.  14. — Pans.  I,  c.  42.  1.  10,  c.  4. — Hygin. 
fab.  AS.StTab.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab  9  and 
10.— Firg.  G.  4,  v.  15  and  31 1. A  daugh- 
ter of  Actor,  king  of  the  Myrmidons. 
Philonides,  a  courier  of  Alexander,  wh© 
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ran  from  Sicyon  to  Elis,  160  miles  in  nine 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  journey  in  15 
hours.     Plin.  2,  c.  71. 

Philonoe,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  kin>< 
of  Sparta,    by   Leda   daughter   of  ThesLius. 

Apollod. A  daughter  of  lobates,  kaig   dI 

Lydia,  .vh.)  married  Bellerophon.     Id.  2. 

Philonome,  daughter  of  Nyctimus,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  Eurymanthus 
two  children  whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended their  grand'ather's  throne,     Plut.  in 

Per. The  second  wife  of  Cycnus,  the  son 

of  Neptune.  She  became  enamoured  of  Teo 
nes,  her  husband's  son  by  his  first  wife  Pro- 
clea,the  daughter  of  Clytius,and  when  he  re- 
fused to  gratify  her  passion,  she  accused  hini 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Cycnus  believ- 
ed the  accusation,  and  ordered  Tennes  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  &c.     Paus.  10,  c.  14. 

Philopator,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, king  of  Egypt.     \yid.  Ptolemaeus.] 

Philop(emen,  a  celebrated  general  of  Iht 
Achaean  league,  born  at  Megalopolis,  His 
father's  name  was  Grangis.  His  education 
was  begun  and  finished  under  Cassander,  Ec- 
demus,  and  Demophanes,  and  he  earlydistiu 
guished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  ap- 
peared fond  of  agriculture  and  a  country  life. 
He  proposed  himself  Epaminondas  for  a  mo- 
del, and  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  imitatin* 
the  prudence  and  the  simplicity,  the  disiute 
resteiiness  and  activity  of  this  famous  Thebsn. 
When  Megalopolis  was  attacked  by  the  Spar- 
tans, Pbilopcemen,  then  in  the  30th  year  of 
his  age,  gave  the  most  decisive' proofs  of  his 
valour  and  intrepidity.  He  afterwards  as- 
sisted Antigonus,  and  was  present  in  the  fa- 
mous battle  in  which  the  ^tolians  were  de- 
feated. Raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  command- 
er, he  showed  his  ability  to  discharge  that  im- 
portant trust,  by  killing  with  his  own  hand 
Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta  ;  and  if  he 
was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  bj'  Nabis,  he 
soon  after  repaired  his  losses  by  taking  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  188,  and  by  abolish- 
ing the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  flourish- 
ed there  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Sparta, 
after  its  conquest,  became  tributary  to  the 
Achjeans,  and  Philopoemen  enjoyed  the  tri- 
umph of  having  reduced  to  ruins,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  cities  ot 
Greece.  Some  time  after  the  Messenians  re- 
volted from  the  Achaean  league,  and  PhilopcE- 
men,  who  headed  the  Achaeans,  unfortunate- 
ly fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  dragged  to  the 
enemy's  catiip.  Dinocrates,  the  general  of 
the  Messenians,  treated  him  with  great  seve- 
rity; he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  o'llig- 
ed  to  drink  a  dose  of  poison.  When  he  re- 
ceived the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  execu 
tioner,  Philopoemen  asked  him  how  his  coun- 
trymen had  behaved  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  obtained  the 
victory,  he  drank  the  whole  with  pleasure, 
exclaiming  that  this  was  comfortable  news. 
The  death  of  Philopoemen.  which  happened 
about  183  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in 
his  70th  year,  was  universally  lamented,  and 


the  Achasans,  to  revenge  his  death,  immediate- 
ly marched  to  Messenia,  where  Dinocrates, 
to  avoid  their  resentment,  killed  himself.  The 
rest  of  iiis  murderers  were  dragged  to  his 
tomb,  where  they  were  sacrificed  ;  and  the 
i't'ople  of  IMegalopolis,  to  show  larther  their 
great  sense  of  his  merit,  ordered  a  bull  to  be 
yearly  oflfered  on  his  tomb,  and  hymns  to  be 
sung  in  his  praise,  and  his  actions  to  be  cele- 
brated in  a  panegyrical  oration.  He  had  also 
statues  raised  to  his  memory,  which  some  of 
the  Romans  attempted  to  violate  ana  to  de- 
5 troy,  to  no  purpose,  when  M  ummius  took  Co- 
rinth. Philopoemen  has  bepn  called  by  his 
countrymen,  the  last  of  the  Greeks.    Plat,  tn 

vita. — Justin.  32,  c.  4. — Polyb. A  native 

oi  Pergatnus,  who  died  B.  C.  138. 

Philostratus,  a  famous  sophist,  born  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens. 
He  came  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under 
the  patronage  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  em- 
(jeror  Severus,  and  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  empress  with  all  the  papers  which  con- 
tained some  account  or  anecdotes  of  Apol- 
lonius  Tyanaeus,  and  he  w»s  ordered  to  re- 
view them,  and  with  them  to  compile  an 
history.  [7;irf.  Apollonius.]  The  life  of  Apol- 
lonius  is  written  with  elegance,  but  the  impro- 
bable accounts,  the  fabulous  stories,  and  exag- 
gerated details  which  it  gives,  render  it  dis- 
gusting. There  is,  besides,  another  treatise 
rfimaining  of  his  writings,  &c.  He  died  A. 
D.  244.  Thf  best  edition  of  his  writ:ngs  is 
that  of  Olearius,  fol.  Lips.  1709 His  ne- 
phew, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus, 
wrote  an  account  of  sophists, A  philoso- 
pher in  the  reign  of  Nero. Another  in  the 

Hge  of  Augustus. 

Philotas,  a  son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  ac- 
fusfd  of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He  was 
tortured,  and  stoued  to  death,  or,  according 
to  some,  stuck  through  with  darts  by  the 
soldiers,  B,  C.  330.  Curt.  6,  c.  1  \.—Plut.— 
,,'irrian. 

Philotis,  a  servant-maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destruction. 
After  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Fidenates  assembled  an  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lucius  Posthumius,  and  marched 
jigainst  the  capital,  demanding  all  the  wives 
and  daughters  in  the  city  as  the  conditions  of 
;ieace.  This  extraordinary  demand  astonish- 
ed the  senators,  and  when  they  refused  to 
comply,  Philotis  advised  them  to  send  all  their 
female  slaves  disguised  in  matron's  alothes, 
nd  she  oflfered  to  march  herself  at  the  head. 
Her  advise  was  followed,  and  when  the 
Fiden;ites  had  feasted  late  in  the  evening,  and 
were  quite  intoxicated  and  fallen  asleep, 
Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  signal  for  her 
countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The 
whole  was  successful,  the  Fidenates  were  con- 
quered, and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity 
of  the  female  slaves,  permitted  them  to  ap- 
pear in  the  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
Plut.  in  Rom.—Varro  de  L.  L.  5.— Ovid,  dc 
Jirl.  Am.  2, 

PHiiiOXENUs,    an    officer    of   Alexander. 
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who  received  Cilicia  at  the  general  division 

of  the  provinces. A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who 

was  given  to  Pelopidas  as  a  hostage. A 

dithyrambic  poet  of  Cythera,  who  eojoyed 
the  favour  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for 
some  time,  till  he  offended  him  by  seducing 
one  of  his  female  singers.  During  his  con- 
finement, Philoxenus  composed  an  alle- 
gorical poem,  railed  Cyclops,  in  which  he- 
had  delineated  the  character  of  the  tyrant  un- 
der the  name  of  Polyphemus,  and  represent- 
ed his  mistress  under  the  name  of  Galataea, 
and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses  The  tyrant, 
who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry,  and  of  be- 
ing applauded,  removed  Philoxenus  from  his 
dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused  to  purchase 
liberty,  by  saying  things  unworthy  of  him- 
self, and  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Dionysius,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  the 
quarries.  When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at 
a  feast  about  some  verses  which  Dionysius  had 
just  repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had 
received  with  the  greatest  applause,  Philox 
enus  gave  no  answer,  but  he  ordered  the 
guards  that  surrounded  the  tyrant's  table  to 
take  him  back  to  the  quarries.  Dionysius 
was  pleased  with  his  pleasantry  and  with  hi; 
firmness,  and  immediately  forgave  him. 
Philoxenus  died  at  Ephesus,  about  380  years 
before  Christ.  Plut. A  celebrated  mu- 
sician of  Ionia. A  painter  of  Eretria,  who 

made  for  Cassander  an  excellent   reprcscn 
tation  of  the  battle  of  Alexander  with  Dari- 
us. He  was  pupil  to  Nicomachus.    Plin-  31, 
c.  10. 

Philyra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was 
met  by  Saturn  in  Thrace.  The  god,  to  es- 
cape from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed 
himself  into  a  horse,  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
Philyra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  half  a  man 
and  half  a  horse,  called  Chiron.  Philyra  was 
so  ashamed  of  giving  birth  to  such  a  mon- 
ster, that  she  entreated  the  gods  to  change 
her  nature.  She  was  metamorphosed  into 
the  linden  tree,  called  by  her  name  among 
the  Greeks.     Hygin.  fab.  138. 

Philvribes,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the 
son  of  Philyra.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. —  Firg.  G. 
3,  V.  550. 

Phineus,  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phne- 
nicia,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune,  who 
beca.ne  king  of  Thrace ;  or,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  mythologists  support,  of  Bithynia 
He  married  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Bo- 
reas, whom  some  call  Cleobula,by  whom  he 
had  Plexippus  and  Pandion.  After  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  he  married  Idsea.  the 
daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idaea,  jealous  of  Cleo- 
patra's children,  accused  them  of  attempts 
upon  their  father's  life  and  crown,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and 
they  were  immediately  condemned  by  Phi- 
neus to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cru- 
elty was  soon  after  punished  by  the  gods. 
Phineus  suddenly  became  blind,  and  the  Har- 
pies were  sent  by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  under 
continual  alarm,  and  tu  spoil  the  meats  which 
were  placed  on  his  table,  He  was  some  time 
after  delivered  from  these  dangerous  mon- 
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sters  by  his  brothers-in-law,  Zetes  and  Calais, 
who  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  Strophades. 
He  also  recovered  his  sight  by  means  of  the 
Argonauts,  whom  he  had  received  with  great 
hospitality,  and  instructed  in  the  easiest  and 
speediest  way  by  which  they  could  arrive  in 
Colchis.  The  causes  of  the  blindness  of  Phineus 
are  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  ancients, 
some  supposing  that  this  was  inflicted  by  Bo- 
reas for  his  cruelty  to  his  grandson,  whilst 
others  attribute  it  to  the  anger  of  Neptune, 
because  he  had  directed  the  sons  of  Phryxus 
how  to  escape  from  Colchis  to  Greece.  Many, 
however,  think  that  it  proceed^'d  from  his 
having  rashly  attempted  to  develope  futuri- 
ty, while  others  assert  that  Zetes  and  Calais 
put  out  his  eyes  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to 
their  nephews.  The  second  wife  of  Phineus 
is  called  by  some  Dia,  Eurytia,  Danae,  and 
Idothea.  Phineus  was  killed  by  Hercules. 
Arg.  ^.—Apollod.  1,  c.9, 1.  3,  c.  15.— Diod.  4. 

—  Hygin.  fab.  19. —  Orpheus. — Flacc. The 

brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  ^Ethiopia.  He 
was  going  to  marry  his  niece  Andromeda, 
whea  her  father  Cepheus  was  obliged  to  give 
her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  to 
appease  the  resentment  of  Neptune.  She  was, 
however,  delivered  by  Perseus,  who  married 
her  by  the  consent  of  her  parents,  for  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  sea-monster.  This  mar- 
riage displeased  Phineus;  he  interrupted  the 
ceremony,  and  with  a  number  of  attendants 
attacked  Perseus  and  his  friends.  Perseus 
defended  himself,  and  turoed  into  stone  Phi- 
neus and  his  companions,  by  showing  them 
the  Gorgon's  heaii  ApoUod.  2,  c.  1  and  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  1  and  2. — Hygin.  fab.  64. 

Phintia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Himera.     Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  c.  83. 

Phintias,  called  also  Pithias,  Piuthias,  and 
Phythias,  a  man  famous  for  his  unparalleled 
friendship  for  Damon,     [vid.  Damon.]     Cic. 

de  Off.  :?,  e.  10.  Tusc.  5,  c.  22.— £>wd.  6. A 

tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  282. 

PuiNTO,  a  small  island  betweeu  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  now  Figo. 

Phlegethon,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  wa- 
ters were  burfdng.,  as  the  word  pMyt^-ao,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  seems  to  indicate. 
Firg.  Mn.  6,  v.  550.— Owrf.  Met.  15,  v.  532, 
—Senec.  in  Hipp.—Sil.  13,  v.  564. 

Phlegon,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  emperor  Adrian's  freedmen.  He  wrote 
lifTerent  treatises  on  the  long  lived,  on  won- 
derful things,  besides  an  historical  account  of 
Sicily,  sixteen  books  on  the  Olympiads,  an  ac- 
couiit  of  the  principal  places  in  Rome,  three 
book'^  of  Fasti,  &c.  Of  these  some  fragments 
remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant,  and  he 
wrote  without  judgment  or  precision.  His 
works  have  been  edited  by  Meursius,  4to.  L. 

Bat.  1620. One  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 

The  word  signifies  buming.     Ovid.  Met.  2. 

Phlegra,  or  Phi-egRwEus  campus,  a 
place  of  iVIacedonia,  afterwards  called  Pal- 
lene,  where  the  giants  attacked  the  gods  and 
were  defeated  by  Hercules.  The  combat  was 
afterwards  renewed  in  Italy,  in  a  place  of  the 
same  name  near  Cumae.  [The  territory  of 
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ttaly,  which  is  thus  denominated,  forms  a  dis- 
trict of  Campania,  and  appears  to  have  ex- 
perienced in  a  very  great  degree  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  subterraneous  fires.  Here  we 
find  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  Solfaterra  still 
smoking,  as  the  poets  have  pretended,  from 
Jupiter's  thunder.  The  Monte  Nunvo,  which 
was  suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  bowpls  of 
the  earth  on  the  day  of  St.  Michael's  feast,  in 
the  year  1538,  the  Monle.  Barbara,  formerly 
Mons  Gaurus,  the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  the 
noxious  and  gloomy  lakes  of  Avernus  ami 
Acheron,  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
objects  terrified  the  Greeks  in  their  first  voy 
ages  to  the  coast,  and  that  they  were  after- 
wards embellished  and  exaggerated  by  the 
fancy  and  fiction  of  the  poets.]  Sih  8,  v.  538, 
I.  9,  V.  2ldb.—Strab.  5.—Diod.  4  and  5.— 
Ovid.  Mel.  10,  v  .51,  1.  12,  v.  370,  1.  15,  v 
532.— S/a/.  5,  Hylv.  3,  v.  196 

PHLEGY.iE,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Some 
authors  place  them  in  BcEotia.  They  received 
their  name  from  Phlegyas,  the  son  of  Mars, 
with  whom  they  plundered  and  burned  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them 
escaped  to  Phocis,  where  they  settled.  Paus. 
9,  c.  36.— Homer.  II.  13,  v,  301.— Slrab.  9. 

Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Chryse, 
daughter  of  Halmus,  was  king  of  the  Lapi 
thae  in  Thessaly.  He  was  father  of  Ixiou  and 
Coronis,  to  whom  Apollo  offered  violence. 
"When  the  father  heard  that  his  daughter  had 
been  so  wantonly  abused,  he  marched  an 
army  against  ')elphi,  and  reduced  the  temple 
of  the  god  to  ashes.  This  was  highly  resented, 
Apollo  killed  Phlegyas  and  placed  him  in 
hell,  where  a  huge  stone  hangs  over  his  head, 
and  keeps  him  in  continual  alarms  by  its 
appearance  of  falling  every  moment.  Paus. 
9,  c.  36. — ^polled.  3,  c.  5.—Pind.  Pyth.  3.— 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  87. — Servius  ad  Firg.  Mn. 
6,  V.  618, 

Phliasia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus 
near  Sicyon,  of  which  Philius  was  the  capi- 
tal. 

Phlius,  (gen.  untis,)  a  town  in  Pelopon- 
nesus,  now  Staphlicn,   in    the    territory   of 

Sicyon. Another  in  Elis. Another  in 

Argolis,  now  Drepano. 

Phi.ceus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  expres 
sive  of  his  youth  and  vigour.  Plut.in  Symp. 
D,  qu.  8. 

Phobktor,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  and 
his  principal  minister.  His  office  was  to  as- 
sume the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts 
to  inspire  terror  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  hi 
name  intimates  {(^cjitu).  The  other  two  mi 
nisters  of  Somnus  were  Phantasia  and  Mor- 
pheus.    Ovid.  M(L  11,  V.  640 

Phobos,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
lion's  head, and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
to  deprecate  his  appearance  in  armies.  Plut. 
in  erot. 

PiioejF.A,  now  Fockia,  a  maritime  town  of 
fonia  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be 
tween  Cumae  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an 
Athenian  colony.  It  received  its  name  from 
Thocus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from 
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(?ffix«tt,)  sea-calves,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood.  'F'he  inha- 
bitants, called  PhoccEi  and  Phocatnse^  were 
expert  mariners,  and  founded  many  cities  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  [They  founded  a 
colony  also  in  Corsica,  and  carried  on  com- 
merce even  as  far  as  Tartessus.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
built  ships  of  war  of  50  oars,  which  they  pro- 
bably imitated  from  the  Carthaginian?.] 
They  left  Ionia  when  Cyrus  attempted  to  re- 
duce them  under  his  power,  and  they  came, 
after  many  adventuresjUito  Gaul,  where  they 
fouoded  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  The  towa 
ofMarseilles  is  often  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet of  Phoeaica,  and  its  inhabitants  called 
Plioeceenses.  fit  seems  that  the  Phocaeans, 
being  besieged  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of 
Cyrus,  put  their  families  and  all  their  effects 
on  board  of  their  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the 
Oenusae  insulse,  near  Chios.  The  Chians, 
however,  to  whom  these  islands  belonged, 
fearing  a  diminution  of  their  own  commerce 
from  such  active  neighbours,  opposed  the  in- 
tended settlement.  The  Phocaeans  returned 
upon  this  to  their  native  city,  overpowered 
the  Persian  garrison, and  having  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  abandon  their  native 
land,  and  not  to  return  to  it  again  until  a 
mass  of  iron,  which  they  sunk,  should  rise  to 
the  surface,  sailed  away  to  their  colony  in 
Corsica.  On  the  voyage,  however,  one  half 
of  the  fleet  repented  of  the  oath  and  returned 
home  to  Phocaea,  the  rest  proceeded  on  their 
course.  Having  reached  Corsica,  they 
settled  in  Alesia,  or  Aleria,  an  old  colony  of 
theirs,  until  at  length  the  jealousy  and  en- 
croachments of  the  Carthaginians  and  Etru- 
rians compelled  them  to  retire  to  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  where  they  founded  Massilia.] 
Phocaea  was  declared  independent  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  under  the  first  emperors  of  Rome  it 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Asia  Minor.  Liv.  5,  c.  34,  1.  37,  c.  31,1.  38, 
c.  39.— Mela,  1,  c.  \".—Paus.  7,  c.  3 — He- 
rodot.  1,  v.  165. — Strah.  14. — Horat.  epod. 
16.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  9.—Plin.  8,  c.  4. 

Pkocenses  and  Phocisi,  the  inhabitants 
of  Phocis  in  Greece. 

Phocilides,  a  Greek  poet  and  philoso- 
pher of  Miletus,  about  540  years  before  the 
Christian  era  The  poetical  piece  now  ex- 
tant, called  vcv5-irtx.ov,  and  attributed  to  him, 
is  not  of  his  composition,  but  of  another  poet 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Phooion,  an  Athenian  celebrated  for  his 
virtues,  private  as  well  as  public.  He  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xeno- 
crates,  and  as  soon  as  he  arpeared  among  the 
statesmen  of  Athens,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  prudence  and  moderation,  his  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  and  his  military  abilities. 
He  often  checked  the  violent  and  inconside- 
rate measures  of  Demosthenes,  and  when 
the  Athenians  seemed  eager  to  make  war 
against  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  Phocion 
observed  that  war  should  never  be  underta- 
ken without  the  strongest  and  most  certaia 
expectations  of  victory  and  success^     When 
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Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master 
of  Euboea,  Pbocion  stopped  his  progress,  and 
soon  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  enterprise 
During  the  time  of  his  administration  he 
was  always  inclined  to  peace,  though  h^ 
never  suffered  his  countrymen  to  become  in- 
dolent, and  to  forget  the  jealousy  and  rivalship 
of  their  neighbcu  rs.  He  was  43  times  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Athens,  and  no  greater  enco 
mium  can  be  passed  upon  his  talents  as  a  minis 
ter  and  statesman,than  that  he  never  solicited 
that  high,  though  dangerous,  office.  In  his  ru- 
ral retreat,  or  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
armies,  be  always  appeared  barefooted  and 
without  a  cloak,  whence  one  of  his  soldiers 
had  occasion  to  observe,  when  he  saw  him 
dressed  more  warmly  than  usual  during  a 
severe  winter,  that  since  Phocion  wore  his 
cloak  it  was  a  sign  of  the  most  inclement 
weather.  If  he  was  the  friend  ol  temperance 
and  discipline,  he  was  nnt  a  less  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  true  heroism.  Philip,  as  ttoII  as  his 
son  Alexander,  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  and  Phocion  boasted  in  being 
one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Athenians,  and  in 
deserving  the  appellation  of  the  Good.  It 
was  through  him  that  Greece  was  saved  from 
an  impending  war,  and  he  advised  Alexan 
der  rather  to  turn  his  arms  against  Persia 
than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  either  his  allies  or  his  subjects.  Alex- 
ander was  so  sensible  of  his  merit  and  of  his 
integrity,  that  he  sent  him  100  talents  from 
the  spoils  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
Persians,  but  Phocion  was  too  great  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  bribed;  and  when  the  con- 
queror had  attempted  a  second  time  to  oblige 
him,  and  to  conciliate  his  favour,  by  offering 
him  the  government  and  possession  of  five 
cities,  the  Athenian  rejected  the  presents 
with  the  same  indifference  and  with  the  same 
independent  mind.  But,  not  totally  to  des- 
pise the  favours  of  the  monarch,  he  begged 
Alexander  to  restore  to  their  liberty  four 
slaves  that  were  confined  in  the  citadel  of 
Sardis.  Antipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia  after  the  death  of 
Alex  nder,  also  attempted  to  corrupt  the  vir- 
tuous Athenian,  but  with  the  same  success  as 
his  royal  predecessor  ;  and  when  a  friend  had 
observed  to  Phocion,  that  if  he  could  so  re 
fuse  the  generous  offers  of  his  patrons,  yet  he 
should  consider  the  good  of  his  children,  and 
accept  them  for  their  sake,  Phocion  calmly 
replied,  that  if  his  children  were  like  him 
they  could  maintain  themselves  as  well  as 
their  father  had  done,  but  if  they  behaved 
otherwise  he  declared  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  them  any  thing  which  might  either 
supply  their  extravagance  or  encourage 
their  debaucheries.  But  virtues  like  these 
could  not  long  stand  against  the  insolence  and 
fickleness  of  an  Athenian  assembly.  When 
the  Pirseus  was  taken,  Phocion  was  accused 
of  treason,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  the  pub- 
lic indignation,  he  fled  for  safety  to  Polyper- 
chon.  Polyperchon  sent  him  back  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  immediately  condemned  to 
drinjc  the  falal  poison.     He  received  the  in- 


dignities of  the  people  with  uncommon  com- 
posure ;  and  when  one  of  his  friends  lament- 
ed his  fate,  Phocion  exclaimed,  This  is  no 
more  than  what  I  expected ;  this  treatment 
the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Athens  have  re- 
ceived before  me.  He  took  the  cup  with  the 
greatest  serenity  of  mind,  and  as  he  drank 
the  fatal  draught,  he  prayed  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  Athens,  and  bade  his  friends  to  tell  his 
son  Phocus  not  to  remember  the  indignities 
which  his  father  had  receivedfrom  the  Athe- 
nians. He  died  about  318  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  body  was  deprived  of  a 
funeral  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  Athe- 
ni^ins,  and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was 
by  stealth,  under  a  hearth,  by  the  hand  of 
a  woman  who  placed  this  inscription  over 
his  bones  :  Keep  inviolate,  O  sacred  hearth, 
the  precious  remains  of  a  good  man,  till 
a  better  day  restores  them  to  the  monuments 
of  their  forefathers,  lohen  Athens  shall  be 
delivered  of  her  frenzy,  and  shall  be  more 
wise.  Ii  has  bepn  observed  of  Phocion,  that 
he  never  appeared  elated  in  prosperity  or  de- 
jected in  adversity,  he  never  betrayed  pusil- 
lanimity by  a  tear  or  joy  by  a  smile.  His 
countenance  was  stern  and  unpleasant,  but  be 
never  behaved  with  severity;  his  expressions 
were  mild,  and  his  rebukes  gentle.  At  the 
age  of  80  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
Athenian  armies  like  the  most  active  officer, 
and  to  his  prudence  and  cool  valour  in  every 
period  of  life  his  citizens  acknowledged  them- 
selves much  indebted.  His  merits  were  not 
buried  in  oblivion  ;  the  Athenians  repented  of 
their  ingratitude,  and  honoured  his  memory 
by  raising  him  statues,  and  putting  toacrue'J. 
death  his  guilty  accusers.  Plut.  &  C,  JV^, 
in  vita. — Diod.  16. 

Phocis,  a  country  of  Greece,  [having  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus  on  the  south,  Doris  and 
the  Locri  Ozolae  on  the  west,  Thessaly  on  the 
north,  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opun- 
tii,  together  with  Bosotia,  on  the  east.]  It  ori- 
ginally extended  from  the  bay  of  Corinth  to 
the  sea  of  EuboEa,  and  reached  on  the  north 
as  far  as  Thermopylaj,  but  its  boundaries 
were  afterwards  more  contracted.  Phecis 
received  its  name  from  Phocus,  a  son  of 
Ornytion,  who  settled  there.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Phocenses,  and  from  thence 
the  epithet  of  Phocus  was  formed.  Parnas-> 
sus  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  mountains 
of  Phocis,  and  Delphi  was  the  greatest  of  its 
towns.  Phocis  is  rendered  famous  for  a 
\?ar  which  it  maintained  against  some  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  which  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Phocian  war.  This  cele- 
brated war  originated  in  the  following  cir- 
cunistances : — When  Philip,  king  of  Macedo^ 
nia,  had  by  his  intrigues  and  well-concerted 
policy,  fomented  divisions  in  Greece,  and  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  every  republic,  the 
Greeks  universally  became  discontented  jq 
their  situation,  fickle  in  their  resolutions,  and 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbouring^ 
states.  The  Amphictyons,  who  were  the 
supreme  rulers  of  Greece,  and  who  at  that? 
time  wfer?  subservient  {o  the  AieWs  of  thg 
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Thebans,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Pho- 
cians,  showed  the  same  spirit  of  fickleness, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  were 
actuated  by  the  same  fears,  the  same  jealousy 
and  ambition.  As  the  supporters  of  religion, 
they  accused  the  Phocians  of  impiety,  f  >i 
ploughing  a  small  portion  of  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  god  of  Delphi.  They  immedi- 
ately commanded  that  the  sacred  field  should 
be  laid  waste,  nnd  that  the  Phocians,  to  ex- 
piate their  crime,  should  pay  a  heavy  fine  to 
the  community.  The  inability  of  the  Pho- 
cians to  pay  the  fine,  and  that  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  to  enforce  their  commands  by  vio- 
lence, gave  rise  to  new  events.  The  people 
of  Phocis  were  roused  by  the  eloquence  and 
the  popularity  of  Philomelus,  one  of  their 
countrymen,  and  when  this  ambitious  ring- 
leader had  liberally  contributed  the  great 
riches  he  possessed  to  the  good  of  his  country- 
men, they  resolved  to  oppose  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council  by  force  of  arms.  He  seized  the 
rich  temple  of  Delphi,  and  pmploypd  ilie  trea- 
sures it  contained  to  raise  a  mercenary  army. 
During  two  years  hostilities  were  carried  on 
between  the  Phocians  and  their  enemies,  tho 
Thebans  and  the  people  of  Locris,  but  no  de- 
cisive battles  were  fought ;  and  it  can  only 
be  observed;  that  the  Phocian  prisoners  were 
always  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  as  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  sacrilege  and  impiety, 
a  treatment  which  was  liberally  retaliated  on 
such  of  the  army  of  the  Amphictyons  as  be- 
came the  captives  of  the  enemy.  The  defeat, 
however,  and  death  of  Philomelus,  for  a  while 
cheeked  their  successes ;  but  the  deceased  ge- 
neral was  soon  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
his  brother  called  Onomarchus,  his  equal  in 
boldness  and  ambition,  and  his  superior  in  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise.  Onomarchus  rendered 
his  cause  popular,  the  Thessalians  joined  his 
army,  and  the  neighbouring  states  observed 
at  least  a  strict  neutrality,  if  they  neither  op- 
posed nor  favoured  his  arms.  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedonia, who  had  assisted  the  Thebans,  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  with  dishonour, 
but  a  more  successful  battle  was  fought  near 
Magnesia,  and  the  monarch,  by  crowning 
the  head  of  his  soldiers  with  laurel,  and  tell- 
ing them  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  Del- 
phi and  heaven,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Onomarchus  was  slain,  and  his  body  expos- 
ed on  a  gibbet,  6000  shared  his  fate,  and 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  un- 
worthy of  funeral  honours,  and  3000  were 
taken  alive.  This  fatal  defeat,  however,  did 
not  ruin  the  Phocians  :  Phayllus,  the  only 
surviving  brother  of  Philomelus,  took  the 
command  of  their  armies,  and  doubling  the 
pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  increased  his  forces 
by  the  addition  of  9000  men  from  Athens, 
Lacedaemon,  and  Achaia.  But  all  this  nu- 
merous force  at  last  proved  ineffectual,  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which 
had  long  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
began  to  fail,  dissensions  arose  among  the 
ringleaders  of  Phocis,  and  when  Philip  had 
crossed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  the  Pho- 
cinDJ,  relying  on  his  generosity,  claimed  his 
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protection,  and  implored  him  to  plead  their 
cause  before  the  Amphictyonic  council.  His 
feeble  intercession  was  not  attended  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  Thebans,  the  Locrians,  and  the 
Thessalians,  who  then  composed  the  Am- 
phictyonic council,  unanimously  decreed  that 
the  Phocians  should  be  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vdege  of  sending  members  among  the  Am- 
phictyons, Their  arms  and  their  horses 
were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Apollo, 
they  were  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of  60,000 
talents,  till  the  temple  of  Delphi  had  been 
restored  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  opu- 
lence ;  their  cities  were  to  be  dismantled,  and 
reduced  to  distinct  villages,  which  were  to 
contain  no  more  than  sixty  houses  each,  at 
the  distance  of  a  furlong  from  one  another, 
and  all  the  privileges  and  the  immunities  of 
which  they  were  stripped  were  to  be  confer- 
red on  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  for  his 
eminent  services  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Phnr.ian  war.  The  Macedonians  were  or- 
dered to  put  these  cruel  commands  into  exe- 
cution. The  Phocians  were  unable  to  make 
resistance,  and  ten  years  after  they  had  un- 
dertaken the  sacred  war,  they  saw  their 
country  laid  desolate,  their  walls  demolished, 
and  their  cities  in  ruins,  by  the  wanton  jea- 
lousy of  their  enemies  and  the  inflexible 
cruelty  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  B.  C.  348. 
They  were  not,  however,*  long  under  this 
disgraceful  sentence,  their  well-known  va- 
lour and  courage  recommended  them  to  fa- 
vour, and  they  gradually  regained  their  influ- 
ence and  consequence  by  the  protection  of 
the  Athenians  and  the  favours  of  Philip. 
Lit.  32,  0.  IS— Ovid.  2,  Am.  6,  v.  15.  Mat.  5, 
V.  276 — Demosth. — Justin.  8,  &c. — Diod. 
16,  &c. — Plut.  in  Dem,  Lys.  Per.  &c. — 
Slrab.  5. — Pans.  4,  c.  5. 

Phocus,  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
his  manners,  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of 
his  great  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedaa- 
mon  to  imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobrie- 
ty, of  temperance,  and  frugality.  He  cruelly 
revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the 
Athenians  had  put  to  death.     Plut.  in  Phoc. 

&f  Apoph. A  son  of  Ornytion,  who  led  a 

colony  of  Corinthians  into  Phocis.  He  cur- 
ed Antiope,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  of  insani- 
ty, and  married  her,  and  by  her  became  fa- 
ther of  Panopeus  and  Crisus,  Pans.  2,  c.  4. 

Phocylides,  an  ancient  poet.  [»irf.  Pho- 
cilides.] 

Ph(EBas,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess 
of  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  Lucan.  5,  v, 
128,  &c. 

PntEBE,  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the 
moon,  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  that 
luminary.  She  became,  according  to  ApoUo- 
dorus,  mother  of  Asteria  and  Latona.  \yid. 
Diana.] 

PhcebidaS,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  sent 
by  the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mace- 
donians against  the  Thracians.  He  seized 
the  citadel  of  Thebes;  but  though  he  was 
disgraced  and  banished  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian army  for  this  perfidious  measure,  yet  his 
countrymen  kept  possession  of  the  town. 
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died  B.  C.  377.     C.  JVep.  in  Pelop.—Diod. 
14,  &;c. 

Ph<ebigena,  a  suruame  of  ^sculapius. 
Stc.  as  being  descended  from  Phoebus.  Virg. 
Mn.  V.  773. 

Ph(Ebus,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  thf 
sun.  This  word  expresses  the  brighlnes: 
and  splendour  of  that  luminary  (<jo<C@'  from 
^:t»,  luceo.^     vid-  Apollo. 

Fh<emos,  a  lake  of  Arcadia. 

PHCENicE,orPH(ENlciA, [a  country of  Asia 
commonly  named  by  the  Jews  Canaan,  though 
some  part  of  it  at  least  was  known  to  them  by 
the  nameof  Syrophenice.  Phoenicia  was  some- 
times extended  to  all  the  maritime  countries 
of  Syria  and  Judaea,  and  Canaan  to  the  Phi- 
listines and  even  to  the  Amalekites.  Spe 
cially  considered,  however,  Phoenicia  extend- 
ed along  the  coast  of  Syria  from  the  river  Eleu- 
therus  and  the  island  Aradus,  to  Mount  Car- 
mel,  a  distance  of  about  35  geographical 
miles.  The  breadth  was  very  limited,  (he 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  formin 
its  utmost  barrier  to  the  east.  As  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  various  conjectures 
have  been  started  :  the  most  common  one  is 
that  which  makes  it  a  Greek  term,  derived 
from  (poivi^,  a  palm-tree,  which  were  very 
abundant  in  this  country.  Others  derive  the 
nam*  from  Phoenix,  son  of  Agenor.  Bochart  s 
opinion  is  as  follows  :  according  to  him  the 
people  of  Phoenicia  had  in  ancient  times  been 
called  the  children  of  Anak  or  Beni-Anak  : 
the  beih  being  softened,  Beni-Anak  was 
changed  into  Phenak,  in  the  plural  Phena- 
kim,  from  which  the  Greeks  formed  <foiHKH. 
We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  spies  sent 
by  Moses  found  in  Hebron  and  its  environs  a 
people  called  Anakim  or  Enakim,  and  that 
these  Canaanites  were  distinguished  by  their 
stature  and  strength;  of  course  the  other 
Canaanites  who  claimed  descent  from  them 
were  likewise  named  Anakim.  M.  I'Abb^ 
Mignot,  in  his  elaborate  discussion  of  this 
subject,  thinks  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  word  Beni,  because  the  Egyptians  al- 
ways prefixed  the  article  phe  to  words,  so 
that  instead  of  Enakim  they  would  read  Phe- 
nakim  or  Phonakim,  and  the  Greeks  becom- 
ing acquainted  in  their  first  maritime  expedi- 
tions on  the  coast  of  the  country  with  this 
word,  formed  from  it  ?o/kjc«?,  and  the  Latins 
Phoenices.]  The  Phoenicians  were  naturally 
industrious,  and  commerce  and  navigation 
■were  among  them  in  the  most  flourishing 
state.  [They  planted  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  Carthage, 
Hippo,  Marseilles,  and  l/tica,  and  others  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  both  within  and  without 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Their  commerce, 
besides  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  Pal  us 
Moeotis,  Euxine,  and  Mediterranean,  reached 
even  to  the  British  isles,  and  also  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Besides  this  maritime 
commerce,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  in- 
land trade  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  even  to  Judea, 
Their  own  commodities  were  the  purple  of 
Tyre,  the  glass  of  Sidon,  and  the  fine  linen 


made  in  their  own  country,  together  with 
curious  pieces  of  art  in  metals  and  wood. 
Besides  these,  however,  their  foreign  com- 
merce furnished  them  with  abundant  sup- 
plies for  their  inland  trade.]  Their  manu- 
facturers acquired  such  a  superiority  over 
those  of  other  nations,  that  among  the  an- 
cients, whatever  was  elegant,  great,  or  pleas- 
ing, either  in  apparel  or  domestic  utensils, 
received  the  epithet  of  Sidonian.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  originally  governed  by  kings, 
"hey  were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  af- 
terwards by  Alexander,  and  remained  tribu- 
tary to  his  successors  and  the  Romans.  The 
invention  of  letters  is  attributed  to  them. 
[For  some  remarks  upon  the  Phoenician  al- 
phabet, vid.  Palasgi  ;  and  for  an  account  of 
the  Phaenician  language,  vid-  Carthago.] 
Herodot.  4,c.  42,  1.  5,  c.  58.— Homer.  Od.  15. 
—Mela,  1,  c.  11,  1.  2,  c.  l.—Sirab.  \6.—Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  \.—LucreL  2.  v.  829.— P/in.  2,  c. 
47, 1.  5,  c.  \2.—CuTl.  4,  c.  ^.—  Virg.  ^n.  1, 
kc.—Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  104, 1.14,  v.  345,1.  15, 
v.  288. 

Fhienicia.     vid.  Phcenice. 

Phcenicltsa,  now  Fdicudi,  one  of  the 
^olian  islands. 

Ph(enissa.  a  patronymic  given  to  Dido 
Hs  a  native  of  Phoenicia.  Virg.  ^n.  4,  v.  529. 

Phcenix,  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Argos, 
oy  Cleobule,  or  HippoJamia,  was  preceptor 
to  young  Achilles,  When  his  father  proved 
faithless  to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  fond- 
ness for  a  concubine  called  Clytia,  Cleobule, 
jealous  of  her  husband,  persuaded  her  son 
Phoenix  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favours 
of  his  father's  mistress.  Phoenix  easily  suc- 
ceeded, but  when  Amyntor  discovered  his 
mtrigues,  he  drew  a  curse  upon  him,  and 
the  son  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  sight 
by  divine  vengeance.  According  to  some, 
Amyntor  himself  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son, 
which  so  cruelly  provoked  him  that  he  me- 
diated the  death  of  his  father.  Reason  and 
piety, however,  prevailed  over  passion;  and 
Phoenix,  not  to  become  a  parricide,  fled  from 
Argos  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phthia. 
Here  he  was  treated  with  tenderness,  Pe- 
leus carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored 
him  to  his  eye-sight,  and  soon  after  he  was 
made  preceptor  to  Achilles,  his  benefactor's 
son.  He  was  also  presented  with  the  go- 
vernment of  many  cities,  and  made  king  of 
the  Dolopes.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  Achilles  was  ever  grate- 
ful for  the  instructions  and  precepts  which 
he  had  received  from  Phoenix.  After  the 
death  of  Achilles,  Phoenix,  with  others,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  info 
Greece,  to  bring  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus. 
This  commission  he  performed  with  success, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  returned  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  died  in  Thrace.  He  %vas  buried 
at  jEon,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  near  Tra- 
chinia,  where  a  small  river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood received  the  name  of  Phoenix.  Slrab. 
9.— Homer.  11.  9,  &c. Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  259. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  l.—Virg.  M,n.2,  v.  762. 

A  son  of  Agenor,  by  a  nymph  who  was  call- 
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cd  Telephassa,  according  to  ApoUodorus  and 
Moschus,  or,  according  to  others,  Epimedu- 
sa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope.  He  was,  like  his 
brothers,  Cadmus  and  Cilix,  sent  by  his  father 
in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Europa,  whom  Jupiter 
had  carried  away  under  the  form  of  a  bull, 
and  when  his  inquiries  proved  unsuccessful, 
he  settled  in  a  country  which,  according  to 
some,  was  from  him  called  Phoenicia.  From 
him,  as  some  suppose,  the  Carthaginians  were 
called  P«En^  Apollod.  3. — H^g-m.  fab.  178. 
Pholoe,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pholiis,  the  friend 
of  Hercules,  who  was  buried  there.  It  is 
often  confounded  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Thessaly,  near  Mount  Othrys.  PHn. 
4,  c.  a.—Lucan.  3,  v.  ;9!j,  1.  6,  v.  388, 1.  7,  v. 
449._Oz)irf.  2.  Fast.  2,  v.  273. 

Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Sile- 
nus  and  Melia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ix- 
ion  and  the  cloud.  He  kindly  entertamed  Her- 
cules, when  he  was  going  against  the  boar  of 
Erymanthus,  but  he  refused  to  give  him  wine, 
as  that  which  he  had  belonged  to  the  rest  of 
the  Centaurs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  without 
ceremony,  broke  the  cask  an  J  drank  the  wine. 
The  smell  of  the  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  the  house  of  Pho- 
lus,  but  Hercules  stopped  them  when  they 
forcibly  entered  the  habitation  of  his  friend, 
and  killed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Pho- 
lus  gave  the  dead  a  decent  funeral,  but  he 
mortally  wounded  himself  with  one  of  the 
arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the  venom 
of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to  ex- 
tract from  the  body  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried  him 
when  dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where 
his  remains  were  deposited  by  the  name  of 
Pholoe.  Apollod.  I. — Pans.  3. — Firg.  G.  2, 
V.  456.  Mn.  8,  v.  294.— Diod.  4.—Ital.  1 
Lucan.  3,  6  and  7.— Slat.  Theb.  2. 

Phorbas,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Epithesia, 
killed  during  the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus. 
The  god  Somnus  borrowed  his  features  when 
he  deceived  Palinurus,  and  threw  him  into 
the  sea  near  the  coast  of  Italy.  J^irg.  JEn. 
3,  V.  842. 

Phorcus  or  Phorcys,  a  sea-deity,  son 
of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister 
Ceto,  by  whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dra- 
gon that  kept  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  other  monsters.  Hesiod.  Theogn. — Apol- 
lod. 

Phormio,  an  Athenian  general,  whose 
father's  name  was  Asopicus.  He  impove- 
rished himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dig- 
nity of  his  army.  His  debts  were  some 
time  after  paid  by  the  Athenians,  who  wish- 
ed to  make  him  their  general,  an  office  which 
he  refused  while  he  had  so  many  debts,  ob- 
serving that  it  was  unbecoming  an  officer  to 
be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  when  he  knew  that 
he  was  poorer  than  the  meanest  of  his  sol- 
diers.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Ephe- 

sus,  who  once  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  du- 
ties of  an  officer  and  the  military  profession. 
The  philosopher  himself  was  ignorant  of  the 
subject  which  he  treated,  upon  which  Hanni- 
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bal  the  Great,  who  was  one  of  his  auditor?., 
exclainsed  that  he  had  seen  many  doting  old 
men,  but  never  one   worse  than   Phormio. 

Cic.  de  JVal.   D.  2. A   disciple  of  Plato, 

chosen  by  the  people  of  El  is  to  make  a  re- 
formation in  their  government  and  their  ju- 
risprudence. 

Phormis,  an  Arcadian  who  acquired  great 
riches  at  the  court  of  Gelon  and  Hiero  in  Si- 
cily. He  dedicated  a  brazen  statue  of  a 
mare  to  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  so  much  resemblert  nature,  that  hor- 
ses came  near  it  as  if  it  had  been  alive. 
Pans.  5,  c.  27. 

Phoronjeus,  thegod  of  a  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the 
river  Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  se- 
cond king  of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph 
called  Cerdo,  or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  had 
Apis,  from  whom  Argolis  was  called  Apia, 
and  Niobe,  the  first  woman  of  whom  Jupiter 
became  enamoured.  Phoroneus  taught  his 
subjects  the  utility  of  laws,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  social  life,  and  of  friendly  inter- 
course, whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  are 
often  called  PhoroncBi.  Pausanias  relates 
that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisus,  Asteriou 
and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  a 
quarrel  between  Neptutie  and  Juno  concern- 
ing their  right  of  patronizing  Argolis.  Juno 
gained  the  preference,  upon  which  iVeptune, 
in  a  fit  of  resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four 
rivers  whose  decision  he  deemed  partial.  He 
afterwards  restored  them  to  their  dignity  and 
consequence.  Phoroneus  was  the  first  who 
raised  a  temple  to  Juno.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death.  His  temple  sfill  existed 
at  Argos,  under  Antoninus  the  Roman  empe- 
ror. Pans.  2,  c.  15,  &c. — Apollod-  2,  c.  1. — 
Hygin.  fab.  143. 

Phoronis,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  sister  of 
Phoroneus.     Ovid.  Mil.  1,  v.  625. 

PhotInus,  an  eunuch  who  was  prime  mi- 
nister to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  When 
Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Photinus  advised  his 
master  not  to  receive  him,  but  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  advice  was  strictly  followed. 
Julius  Caesar  some  time  after  visited  Egypt, 
and  Photinus  raised  seditions  against  him,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death.  When  Caesar 
triumphed  over  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  the 
pictures  of  Photinus,  and  of  some  of  the 
Egyptians,  were  carried  in  the  procession  at 
Rome.     Plat. 

Ph  iTirs,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  9lh  century.  He  was  of  a  noble  family, 
and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  man  of  his  age. 
His  elevation  to  the  patriarchal  office  caused 

;reat  schism.  The  emperor  Basilius  ex- 
pelled him,  an  act  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
council  summoned  for  that  purpose,  who  pro- 
nounced an  anathema  as  well  as  a  deposition 
against  him.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to 
favour,  but  was  a  second  time  deposed  by  Leo 
in  886,  and  confined  in  a  monastery  where  he 
died.  He  wrote  Myrobiblon  or  Bibliotheca, 
a  work  containing  an  abstract  and  critical 
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judgment  of  280  writers  in  various  depart 
ments  of  literature,  of  many  of  whom  no 
other  relic  remains.  The  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1653-  He  was  the  au- 
thor likewise  of  a  work  called  Nomocanon, 
or  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church, 
printed  with  the  commentaries  of  Balsamon 
at  Paris  in  1615,  and  also  of  a  collection  of 
letters  printed  by  Montagu  in  1631.  But  his 
most  valuable  work  is  the  Lexicon,  which 
has  only  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  and  mu 
tilated  state.  The  various  MSS.  of  thip 
work  in  different  libraries  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  mere  transcripts  from  each 
other,  and  originally  from  the  valuable  one 
belonging  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  England.  This  manuscript  be 
longed  originally  to  Gale.  Bentley,  Ruhn- 
ken,  and  Burman  Sd,  have  given  it  celebrity 
by  their  quotations.  Porson  at  last  under- 
took to  copy  and  publish  it,  but  his  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  project. 
Person's  labours  were  finally  given  to  the 
world  in  1822,in  2  vols  Svo.by  Dobree, whose 
name,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  work. 
This  edition,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  of  it,  is  greatly  injured  by  want  of 
typographical  accuracy;  the  addenda  and 
corrigenda  occupy  forty-four  pages.  Still 
it  is  better  than  the  edition  of  Hermann 
which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1808  in 
2  vols.  4to.  Hermann  followed  two  very  in- 
correct manuscripts.  The  lexicon  of  Pho- 
tius  is  compiled  from  Harpocration,  tb- 
scholiasts  on  Plato,  and  from  lexicons  of  ih<- 
Dramatic  and  Rhetorical  writers.  Theie 
are  two  considerable  lacuna  ;  one,  from  the 
v/ord  a.S'ta.Kgt'voi  to  iTrcovv/jm;,  the  other,  from 
^opuToic  to  4/x««f.] 

Phraates,  1st.  a  king  of  Farthia,  who 
succeeded  Arsaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phri- 
apatius.  He  made  war  against  Anliochus, 
king  of  Syria,  and  was  defeated  in  three  sue- 1 
cessive  battles.  He  left  many  children  be-| 
hind  him,  but  as  they  were  all  too  young,  and! 
unable  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  he  appointed 
his  brother  Mithridates  king,  of  whose  abili 
ties  and  military  prudence  he  had  often  been 

a  spectator.  Justin.  41,  c.  5. The  2d,  sue 

ceeded  his  father  Mithridates  as  king  of  Par 
thia,  and  njade  war  against  the  Scythians, 
whom  he  called  to  his  assistance  against  An 
tiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  whom  he  refused 
to  pay,  on  the  pretence  that  they  came  too 
late.  He  was  murdered  by  some  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  once  his  captives, 
and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army,  B.  C  129. 

Justin.  42,  c.   1. — Plut.  in  Pomfj. The 

3d.  succeeded  his  father  Pacorus  or,  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his  daugh 
ters  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Ti 
granes  king  of  Armenia.  Soon  after  he  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  make  his 
son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 
His  expedition  was  attended  with  ill  suc- 
cess. He  renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans.  At 
his  return  to  Parthia,  he  was  assassinated  by 
his  sons  Orodes  and  Mithridates.  Justin. 


The  4th,  was  nominated  king  of  Parthia  by 
his  father  Orodes,  whom  he  soon  after  mur- 
dered, as  also  his  own  brothers.  He  made 
war  against  M.  Antony  with  great  success,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire  with  much  loss.  Some 
time  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  Farthiaa 
nobility,  but  he  soon  regained  his  power,  and 
drove  away  the  usurper  called  Tiridates, 
The  usurper  claimed  the  protection  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Roman  emperor,  and  Phraates  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause,  and 
2;ain  the  favour  i)f  his  powerful  judge.  He 
was  successful  in  his  embassy :  he  made  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Roman  em- 
peror,restoied  the  ensigns  and  standards  which 
the  Farthianfi  had  taken  from  Crassus  and 
Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with  their 
wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements  were 
performed.  Some  suppose  that  Phraates  de- 
livered his  children  into  the  hands  of  Augus- 
tus to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might 
reign  with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his 
subjects  would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found 
any  one  of  his  family  inclined  to  countenance 
their  rebellion,  though  at  the  same  time,  they 
scorned  to  support  the  interest  of  any  usurper 
who  was  not  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae.  He  was,  however,  at  last  murdered 
by  one  of  his  concubines,  who  placed  her  son 
call  Phraatices,  on  the  throne.  Vnl.  Max.  7, 
c.  6. — Justin.  42,  c.  5. — Diod.  Cas.  E>\,  Sic. 
— Plut-  inJlnton.  &c. —  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  32. 

A  prince   of  Parthia  in  the  rpi;:,n  oi  Ti- 

b»  rius A  satrap  of  Parthia.    Tacit.  Ann, 

6,  c.  42. 

Phraatices,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He, 
with  his  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and 
took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  His 
reign  was  short ;  he  was  deposed  by  his  sub- 
jects whom  he  had  offended  by  cruelty,  ava- 
rice, and  oppression. 

Phrahates,  the  same  as  Phraates.  vid. 
Phraates. 

Phraortes,  succeeded  his  father  Deioces 
on  the  throne  of  Media.  He  made  war 
against  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  conquer- 
ed the  greatest  part  of  Asia.  He  was  de- 
feated and  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Assyrians, 
after  a  reign  of  22  years,  B.  C.  625-  His 
son  Cyaxares  succeeded  hiin.  It  is  suppos- 
ed that  the  Arphasad  mentioned  in  Judith  is 
Phraortes.     Paus. — Herodot.  1,  c.  102. 

[Phryconis,  a  more  ancient  name  for 
Cumae  in  ^olia.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
early  settlers  from  Locris  established  them- 
selves for  a  considerable  space  of  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Phrykios,  Hence  they  gave 
to  the  new  state,  when  they  had  founded  it, 
the  name  of  Phryconii,.] 

Phrixus,  a  river  of  Argolis.  There  was 
also  a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built 
by  the  Minyae.     Herodot.  4,  c.  148. 

Phronima,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king 
of  Crete.  She  was  delivered  to  a  servant  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  fa- 
ther, at  the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  The 
servant  was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child, 
but  as  he  was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her 
into  the  sea,  he  accordingly  let  her  down  into 
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the  water  by  a  rope,  and  took  her  out  again  un 
hurt.  Phronima  was  afterwards  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  concubines  of  Polymnestus,  by 
whom  she  became  mother  of  Battus,  the 
founder  of  Cyrene.     Herodot.  4,  c.  154. 

Phrygius,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  dividing 
Phrygia  from  Caria,  and  falling  into  the  Her 
mus.     Paus. 

Phrygia,  [a  large  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Gala- 
tia,  on  the  west  by  a  part  of  Mysia,  by  Lydia, 
and  a  part  of  Caria,  on  the  south  by  Lycia 
Pisidia,  and  Isauria,  and  on  the  east  by  Cap- 
padocia.  It  received  the  appellation  of  Ma 
jor  to  distinguish  it  from  a  part  of  Mysia 
near  the  Hellespont,  which  was  occupied  by 
some  Phrygians  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
by  them  called  Phrygia  Minor  ;  whence  it 
appears  that  the  term  Phrygians  is  applied 
improperly,  or  else  by  anticipation,  to  the 
Trojans  in  Virgil.]  It  received  its  name 
from  the  Bryget,  a  nation  of  Thrace  or 
Macedonia,  who  came  to  settle  there,  and 
from  their  name,  by  corruption,  arose  the 
word  Phri/gia.  The  most  remarkable  towns 
were  Laodice,  Hierapolis,  and  Synnada. 
The  inventions  of  the  pipe  of  reeds,  and 
of  all  sorts  of  needle-work,  is  attributed  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  represented  by  some 
authors  as  stubborn,  but  yielding  to  correc- 
tion (hence  Phryx  verbcratus  melior),  as  im- 
prudent, effeminate,  servile,  and  voluptuous  ; 
and  to  this  Firgil  seems  to  allude,  ./En.  9,  v. 
617.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  nations, 
were  called  barbarians  by  the  Greeks;  their 
music  {Phrygii  cantus)  was  of  a  grave  and 
solemn  nature,  when  opposed  to  the  brisker 
and  more  cheerful  Lydian  airs.  Mela,  I,  c 
W.—Slrab.  2,  kc.—Ovid.  Mel.  15,  v.  429,  &e. 
— Cic.  l,itd  fam.  ep.  16.— Flacc.  27. — Dio. 
1,  c.  bO.—Plin.  8,  c.  m.—Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v 
IQ.—Paus.  5,  c.  25.— Herodot.  7,  c.  73. 

Phryne,  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who  flou 
rished  at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxite- 
les who  drew  her  picture,  [vid.  Praxiteles.] 
This  was  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  it  was 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It 
is  said  that  Apelles  painted  his  Venus  Ana 
dyomene  after  he  had  seen  Phryne  on  the 
sea-shore  naked,  and  with  dishevelled  hair. 
Phryne  became  so  rich  by  the  liberality  of 
her  lovers,  that  she  offered  to  rebuild,  at  her 
own  expense,  Thebes,  which  Alexander  had 
destroyed,  provided  this  inscription  was  plac- 
ed on  the  walls:  "  Alexander  destroyed,  and 
the  harlot  Phryne  restored."  This  was  re- 
fused. Plin.  34,  c.  8. There  was  also  an- 
other of  the  same  name,  who  was  accused  of 
impiety.  When  she  saw  that  she  was  going 
to  be  condemned,  she  unveiled  her  bosom, 
which  so  influenced  her  judges  that  she  was 
immediately  acquitted.     Q^uinlil.  2,  c.  15, 

Phry»ichus,  [a  Greek  sophist,  a  native 
of  Bithynia,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus,  Two 
works  are  attributed  to  him,  viz.  Apparatus 
Sophisticus,  and  Lectiones  Atticas.  There  is 
extant  an  abridgment  of  the  latter,  which 
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was  printed  at  Ptome  in  1517.] A  tragic 

poet  of  Athens,  disciple  to  Thespis.  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  a  female  character 
on  the  stage.  [The  characters  of  females 
were  always  played  by  males  on  the  ancient 
stage  :  it  would  have  been  more  correct 
therefore  to  have  said  that  Phrynichus  was 
the  first  who  introduced  a  female  mask.  In 
some  of  his  pieces  the  chorus  very  probably 
was  composed  of  female  characters  thus  re- 
presented. The  tragedies  of  this  poet  were 
remarkable  for  the  frequent  dances  that  were 
mtermingled  with  them.  He  himself  taught 
the  art.  Phrynichus  composed  among  others 
a  tragedy  which  Themistocles  caused  to  be 
represented  with  great  magnificence,  and 
which  bore  away  the  prize.  The  memory 
of  this  event  was  perpetuated  by  an  inscrip- 
tion. The  tragedy  was  probably  "  the  Plice- 
niciansy^  or  '■^  the  Persians.'''*  His  piece  en- 
titled "  the  taking  of  Milelus'"  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  audience  at  Athens,  that 
the  Athenians  actually  condemned  the  poet 
to  pay  a  fine  for  having  opened  anew  so  deep 
a  national  wound,  and  one  so  dishonourable 
to  the  Greeks.  Suidas,  however,  attributes 
this  piece  to  another  Phrynichus,  but  Bent- 
ley  has  shown  that  only  one  poet  of  the  name 
composed  tragedies.] [A  comic  poet,  an- 
terior to  Aristophanes.]  Strab.  14. A  co- 
mic poet. 

Phryjvis,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  prize  at  the  Panathe- 
nsea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  seven 
by  all  his  predecessors,  B.  C.  438.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  a  cook  at  the  house  of 

Hiero,   king   of  Sicily. A    writer  in   the 

reign  of  Commodus,  who  made  a  collection 
in  36  books,  of  pharses  and  sentences  from 
the  best  Greek  authors,  &c. 

Phryno,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C,  590. 

Phryxus,  a  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  The- 
bes, by  Nephele.  After  the  repudiation  of 
his  mother,  he  was  persecuted  with  the 
most  inveterate  fury  by  his  step-mother  Ino, 
because  he  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Atha- 
mas, in  preference  to  the  children  of  a  second 
wife.  He  was  apprized  of  Ino's  intentions 
upon  his  life  by  his  mother  Nephele,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  his  preceptor  ;  and  the 
better  to  make  his  escape,  he  secured  part  of 
his  father's  treasures,  and  privately  left 
Bosotia  with  his  sister  Helle,  to  go  to  their 
friend  and  relation  iEetes,  king  of  Colchis. 
They  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  fabulous  account  of  the  poets  and 
mythologists,  they  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
ram  whose  fleece  was  of  gold,  and  i-roceeded 
on  their  journey  through  the  air.  The  height 
to  which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  gid- 
dy, and  she  fell  into  the  sea.  Phryxus  gave 
her  a  decent  burial  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
after  he  had  called  the  place  Hellespont 
from  her  name,  he  continued  his  flight,  and 
arrived  safe  in  the  kingdom  of  iEetes,  where 
he  offered  the  ram  on  the  altar  of  Mars, 
The  king  received  him  with  great  tendernes?. 
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and  gave  him  his  daughter  Chalciope  in  mar- 
riage. She  had  by  him  Phrontis,  Melias, 
Argos,  Cylindrus,  whom  some  call  Cytorus, 
Catis,  Lorus,  and  Hellen.  Some  time  after 
he  was  murdered  by  his  father-in-law,  who 
envied  him  the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece ; 
and  Chalciope,  to  prevent  her  children  from 
sharmg  their  father's  fate,  sent  them  private- 
ly from  Colchis  to  Bceotia,  as  nothing  was  to 
be  dreaded  there  from  the  jealousy  or  re- 
sentment of  luo,  who  was  then  dead.  The 
fable  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis  on 
a  ram  has  been  explained  by  some,  who  ob- 
serve, that  the  ship  on  which  he  embarked 
was  either  called  by  that  name  or  carried  on 
her  prow  the  figure  of  that  animal.  The 
fleece  of  gold  is  explained  by  recollecting  that 
Phryxus  carried  away  immense  treasures 
from  Thebes.  Phryxus  was  placed  among 
the  constellations  of  heaven  after  death. 
The  ram  which  carried  him  to  Asia  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Neptune's  amour 
with  Theophane,  the  daughter  of  Altis 
This  ram  had  been  given  to  Athamas  by  the 
gods,  to  reward  his  piety  and  religious  life, 
and  Nepheie  procured  it  for  her  children 
just  as  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  of  lao.  The  murder  of  Phryxus 
was  some  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the 
Greeks.  Ii  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  exped 
lion  which  was  achieved  under  Jason  and 
many  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  and  which 
had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the  golden 
fleece,  and  the  punishment  of  the  king  of 
Colchis  for  his  cruelty  to  the  son  of  Athamaa 
Diod.  4.—Herodot  7,  c.  197. — ^iwllon.  Jrg 
— Orpheus. — Flacc. — Srrab. — Apnllod.  I,  c 
9.— Pindar.  Pyth.  4.—Hiigm.  fab.  14,  188, 

&.c.—Ovid.  Heroid.   18,  Met.  4. A  small 

river  of  Argolis. 

Phthia,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  eastof 
Mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles 
was  born,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called 
Phlhius  Heros.  Horat.  4.  Od.  6,  v.  4. — 
Ooid.  Met.  13,  v.  156.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Pro- 
perl.  2,  el.  14,  V.  38.— Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  10. 

Phthiotis,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly, 
between  the  Pelasgicua  Sinus  and  the  Malia- 
cus  Sinus,  Magnesia,  and  Mount  CEta.  Paws. 
10,  c.  8. 

Phya,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Atti- 
ca, whom  Pisistratus,  when  he  wished  to  re- 
establish himself  in  his  tyranny,  dressed  like 
the  goddess  Minerva,  and  led  to  the  city  on  a 
chariot,  making  the  populace  believe  that 
the  goddess  herself  came  to  restore  him  to 
power.  The  artifice  succeeded.  Herodot. 
1,  c.  S9.—Poly(Bn.  1,  c.  40. 

Phycus,  {untis,)  a  promontory  near  Cy- 
fene,  now  called  Ras-al-sem.     Lucan.  9. 

Phyla.ce,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  built  by 
Phylacus.  Protesilaus  reigned  there,  from 
whence  he  is  often  called  Phylacides,  Lucan. 

6,   V.  252. A  town  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  1, 

c.  54. A  town  of  Epirus.     Liv.  45,  c.  26. 

Phyle,  a  well-fortified  village  of  Attica,  at 
a  little  distance  from  Athens.  [Phyle  Was 
situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Campus 
Thriasius,  and  was  the  fort  possessed  by 
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Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles,  who 
expelled  the  thirty  tyrants  after  the  Pelopou- 
nesian  war.]     C.JYep.  in  Thras. 

Phyllis,  a  daughter  of  Sithon,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  hospitably  received  Demophooa  the  sou 
of  Theseus,  who,  at  his  return  from  the  Tro- 
jan war,  had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  be- 
came enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not  find  him 
insensible  to  her  passion.  After  some  months 
of  mutual  tenderness  and  aflection,  Demo- 
phoon  set  sail  for  ."Athens,  whither  his  domes- 
tic afiairs  recalled  him.  He  promised  faith- 
fully to  return  as  soon  as  a  month  was  ex- 
pired ;  but  either  his  dislike  for  Phyllis,  or 
the  irreparable  situation  of  his  aff^airs,  ob- 
liged him  to  violate  his  engagement,  and  the 
queen,  grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence, hanged  herself,  or,  according  to  others, 
threw  herself  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea, 
and  perished.  Her  friends  raised  a  tomb  over 
her  body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees, 
whose  leaves,at  a  particular  season  of  theyear, 
suddenly  became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for 
the  death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old 
tradition  m- ntioned  by  Servius,  Virgil's  com- 
mentator, Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods 
into  an  almond-tree,  which  is  called  Phylla  by 
the  Greeks.  Some  days  after  this  metamor- 
phosis, Demophoon  re -visited  Thrace,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyllis,  he  raa 
and  clasped  the  tree,  which,  though  at  that 
time  stripped  of  its  leaves,  suddenly  sho'  forth 
and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sensible  of  tender- 
ness and  love.  The  absence  of  Demo- 
phoon from  the  house  of  Phyllis  has  given 
rise  to  a  beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen 
about  the  fourth  month  after  her  lover's  de- 
parture. Ovid.  Heroid.  2,  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v. 
353.     Trid.  2,  437.— Hygin.  fab.  59. 

Phyllus,  a  general  of  Phocis  during  thef 
,  Phocian  or  sacred  war  against  the  Thebans. 
He  had  assumed  the  command  after  the 
death  of  his  brothers  Philomelus  and  Ono- 
marchus.  He  is  called  by  some  Phayllus. 
vid.  Phocis. 

Physcioiv,  a  famous  rock  of  Bceotia, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Sphynx,  and 
against  which  the  monster  destroyed  her- 
self when  her  enigmas  were  explained  by 
CEdipus.     Plut. 

Physcon,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, kiugs  of  Egypt,  from  the  great  pro- 
minency of  his  belly.     Athen-  2,  c.  23. 

Physcos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite 
Rhodes.     Strab.  14. 

PiA,  or  PiALiA,  festivals  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  .Adrian,  by  the  emperor  Antoninus. 
They  were  celebrated  at  Puteoli  on  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  Olympiads. 

PiCEBTi,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenuui,  called 
also  Picentes.  Hal.  8,  v.  425- — Strab.  5. — 
Mela.  2,  c.  4. 

PicENTiA,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini. 

PicENTlNi,  a    people   of   Italy,  between 

Lucania  and  Campania  on  the  'Tuscan  Sea. 

They  are  different  from  the  Piceni  or  Picen- 

tes,  who  inhabited  Picenum,  [but  descended 
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from  the  m.]     Sil  It.  8,  c.  450 — Tacit.  H.  4, 
c.  62. 

PicENDM,  or  PiCENDS  ACER,  a  country  of 
Italy,  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  [south 
and  east  of  Umbria.]  Liv.  21,  c.  6, 1.  22,  c. 
9, 1,  27,c,43.— 5i/.  10,  v.  313.— ifora/.  2, sat. 
3,  V.  122.— Mart.  1,  ep.  44. 

PicTJE,  or  PicTi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  call- 
ed also  .^galhyrscB.  They  received  this  name 
from  their  painting  their  bodies  with  different 
colours,  to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of 
their  enemies.  A  colony  of  these,  according 
to  ServiuS)  Virgil's  commentator,  emigrated 
to  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  where  they 
still  preserved  their  name  and  their  savage 
manners,  but  they  are  mentioned  only  by  la- 
ter writers.  [This  remark  of  Servius  is  al- 
together incorrect.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  such  a  migration,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  Scythian  race 
to  whom  he  alludes  were  properly  called 
Agathyrsi,  and  the  term  picti  is  merely  ap- 
plied to  them  by  the  Latin  poets  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  painting  their  bodies  to 
look  more  terrible  in  fight.  The  Plots  were 
a  Caledonian  race,  first  mentioned  under  this 
denomination  in  a  panegyric  of  Eumenius,  A. 
D.  297.  Various  derivations  have  been  as- 
signed for  their  name.  The  simplest  appears 
to  be,  that  the  original  native  term  was  Pei- 
thi,  which  was  latinized  into  Picti,  or  "  paint- 
ed," and  which  had  in  fact  the  same  mean- 
ing.] Marcell.  27,  c.  18. — Claudian.  de  Hon. 
cons.  V.  54. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

PicTAVi,  or  PiCT6NKS,a  people  of  Gaul, 
in  the  modern  country  of  Poictou.  Cms.  7, 
bell.  G.  c.  4. 

PicuMNUs,  and  Pilumnus,  two  deities 
at  Rome  who  presided  over  the  auspices  that 
were  required  before  the  celebration  of  nup- 
tials. Pilumnus  was  supposed  to  patronize 
children,  as  his  name  seems  in  some  manner 
to  indicate,  quod  pellat  mala  infanlice.  The 
manuring  of  lands  was  first  invented  by  Pi- 
cumnus,  from  which  reason  he  is  called  Sler- 
quilinius.  Pilumnus  is  also  invoked  as  the 
god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  how  to  grind  corn.  Turnus 
boasted  of  being  one  of  his  lineal  descendants 
Virg.  ^n.  9,  v.  4. — Varro. 

Picus,  a  king  of  Latium,  son  ol  Saturn, 
•who  married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Ca 
nens,  by  whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  ten 
derly  loved  by  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  he 
returned  a  mutual  affection.  As  he  was  one 
day  hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  met  by 
Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  him 
and  who  changed  him  into  a  woodpecker,  call 
cd  by  the  name  of  picus  among  the  Latins. 
His  wife  Venilia  was  so  disconsolate  when  she 
was  informed  of  his  death  that  she  pined 
away.  Some  suppose  that  Picus  was  the  son 
of  Pilumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecie 
to  his  subjects  by  means  of  a  favourite  wood 
pecker,  from  which  circumstance  originated 
the  fable  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into  a 
bird.  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  43,  J7l,  hc.~Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  320,  k.c. 

PjERiA,  a  small  track  of  countrv  in  Ma- 
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cedonia,  [to  the  west  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus, 
and  bordering  on  Thessaly,]  from  which  the 
epithet  of  Pierian  was  applied  to  the  Muses 
and  to  poetical  compositions.  [According  to 
some,  the  Muses  were  born  here  ;  others  sup- 
pose that  they  derived  the  name  of  Pierides 
from  Mount  Pierus  in  this  district,  which  was 

called   after  Pierus    mentioned   below.] 

[The  city  of  Seleucia  in  Syria  was  surn^med 
Pieria,  because  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pierus,  which  mountain  was  so  called  by  the 
Macedonians  after  the  one  in  their  native 
country.  Martial.  9,  ep.  8C,  v.  3. — Horat.  4, 
od.  8,  V.  20. 

Pierides,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
either  because  they  were  born  in  Pieria  in 
I'hessaly,  or  because  they  were  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  daughters  of  Pierus,  a  king  of 

Macedonia,   who   settled  in  Ba2otia, Also 

the  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the 
Muses  to  a  trial  in  music,  in  which  they  were 
conquered  and  changed  into  magpies.  It 
may  perhaps  be  supposed  thaf  the  victorious 
Muses  assumed  the  name  of  the  conquered 
daughters  of  Pierus,  and  ordered  themselves 
to  be  called  Pierides,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Minerva  was  called  Pallas,  because  she 
had  killed  the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
V.  300. 

Pierus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  who   were   from   thence,   as 

some  imagine,  called  Pierides A  king  of 

Macedonia,  whose  nine  daughters,  called  Pie- 
rides, challenged  the  Muses,  and  were  chang- 
ed into  magpies  when  conquered.  [Accord- 
ing to  another  account  mentioned  bj  Pausa- 
nias,  Pierus  was  the  father  of  the  Muses,  rid. 

Pieria.]  Paus.  9,  c.  29. A  river  of  Achaia, 

in    Peloponnesus. A    town   of    Thessaly. 

Paw*.  7,  c.  21. A  mountain  [of  Syria,  at 

the  foot  of  which  was  built  Seleucia.] 

PiETAs,  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration 
for  the  deity,  and  love  and  tenderness  to  our 
friends.  It  received  divine  honours  among 
the  Romans,  and  was  made  one  of  .'heir  gods. 
AciliuK  Glabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this 
new  divinii./,  on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had 
fed  with  her  own  milk  her  aged  father,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  '  '  the  order  of  the  se- 
nate and  deprived  of  all  aliments.  Cic.  de 
Div.  l.—  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4.—Pli?i.  7,  c.  36- 

PiGRCM  MARE,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Northern  Sea  from  its  being  frozen.  The 
word  Pigra  is  applied  to  the  Pal  us  Moeotis. 
Ovid.  4,  Pont.  10,  v.  6l.-^Plin.  4,  c.  13.— 
Tacit.  G.  45. 

Pilumnus.    vid.  Picumnus. 

PiMPLA,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia  near 
Thessaly.  with  a  fountain  of  the  same  name, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  on  that  account  are 
often  called  Pimpkce  and  Pimpleades.  Ho- 
rat. 1,  od.  26,  V.  9.—Slrab.  }0.— Martial.  12, 
ep.  11 ,  V.  3 — Stat.  1,  S^lv.  4,  v.  26.  St/lv.  2, 
V.  36. 

PiNARius  and  Potitius,  two  old  men  of 
Arcadia,  who  came  with  Evander  to  Italy. 
They  were  instructed  by  Hercules,  who  visit- 
ed the  court  of  Evander,  how  they  were  to 
;  offer  sacrifices  to  his  divinity,  in  the  morning 
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and  ia  the  evening;,  immediately  at  sun-set. 
The  morning  sacrifice  they  punctually  per- 
formed, but  on  the  evening  Potitius  was 
obliged  to  offer  the  sacrifice  alone,  as  Pinarius 
neglected  to  cone  till  after  the  appointed 
time.  This  negligence  offended  Hercules, 
and  he  ordered,  that  for  the  future,  Pinarius 
and  his  descendants  should  preside  over  the 
sacrifices,  but  that  Potitius,  with  his  poster 
ty,  should  wait  upon  the  priests  as  servants, 
when  the  sacrifices  were  annually  offered  to 
him  on  Mount  Aventine.  This  was  religious- 
ly observed  till  the  age  of  Appius  Claudius. 
who  persuaded  the  Potitii  by  a  large  bribe, 
to  discontinue  their  sacred  office,  and  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  by  slaves 
For  this  negligence,  as  the  Latin  authors  ob- 
serve, the  Potitii  were  deprived  of  sight,  and 
the  family  became  a  little  time  after  totally 
extinct.  Liv.  1,  c.  l.—Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  269, 
&c. — Fictor.  de  oris;.  G. 

PiivARirs,  or  PuvDus,  now  Delisou,  a  river 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after  flowing 
between  Cilicia  and  Syria.     Dionys.  Per. 

PiNcuM,  a  town  of  Mcesia  Superior,  now 
Gradisca. 

PiNDARUS,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of 
Thebes.  [He  was  born,  according  to  Boeckh, 
in  the  3d  year  of  the  64th  Olympiad,  322 
A.  C.  This  was  the  most  glorious  period  in 
the  history  of  Greece,  and  Pindar  was  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  circumstance  as  a  great 
favour  on  the  part  of  the  Gods.  It  was  to 
testify  his  gratitude  for  this  kinduess  that  the 
poet  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Delphi  at 
every  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games,  and 
chaunting  apsean  to  Anollo.J  He  was  care- 
fully trained  from  his  earliest  years  to  the 
study  of  music  and  poetry,  and  he  was  taught 
how  to  compose  verses  with  elegance  and 
simplicity,  by  Myrtis  and  Corinna.  [Lasus 
and  Simonides  were  also  his  instructors.] 
When  he  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm 
of  bees  settled  on  his  lips,  and  there  left 
some  honey-combs  as  he  reposed  on  the 
grass.  This  was  universally  explained  as  a 
prognostic  of  his  future  greatness  and  ce- 
lebrity, and  indeed  he  seemed  entitled  to  no- 
tice when  he  had  conquered  Myrtis  in  a  mu- 
sical contest.  He  was  not,  however,  so  suc- 
cessful against  Corinna,  who  obtained  five 
times,  while  he  was  competitor,  a  poetical 
prize,  which,  according  to  some,  was  adjudg- 
ed rather  to  the  charms  of  her  person  than 
to  the  brilliancy  of  her  genius,  or  the  supe- 
riority of  her  composition.  In  the  public  as- 
semblies of  Greece,  where  females  were  not 
permitted  to  contend,  Pindar  was  rewarded 
with  the  prize  in  preference  to  every  other 
competitor ;  and,  as  the  conquerors  at  Olym- 
pia  were  the  subject  of  his  compositions,  the 
poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and  princps. 
His  hymns  and  pseaus  were  repeated  before 
the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  temples  of 
Greece;  and  the  priestess  of  FDelphi  declared 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar 
should  receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit  of- 
ferings  that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  al- 
tars.    This  was  not  the  only  public  honour 


which  he  received;  after  his  death  he  was 
honoured  with  every  mark  of  respect,  even 
to  adoration.  His  statue  was  erected  at 
Thebes  in  the  public  place  where  the  games 
were  exhibited,  and  six  centuries  alter,  it 
was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by 
the  geographer  Pausanias.  The  honours 
which  had  been  paid  to  him  while  alive  were 
ilso  shared  by  his  posterity ;  and,  at  the  cele- 
oration  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been  offer- 
ed in  a  sacrifice  was  reserved  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  poet.  Even  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Thebans  shnwed  regard  for  his 
memory,  and  the  Spartans  spared  the  house 
in  which  the  prince  of  lyrics  had  inhabited 
when  they  destroyed  the  houses  and  the  walls 
of  Thebes.  The  same  respect  was  also  paid 
him  by  Alexander  the  Great  when  Thebes 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  said  that  Pindar 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  86,  B.  C.  435. 
The  greatest  parts  of  his  works  have  perish- 
ed. He  had  written  some  hymns  to  the  gods, 
poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithyrambics  to 
Bacchus,  and  odes  on  several  victories  ob- 
tained, at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Olympic,  jsthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nemsean  games.  Of  all  these,  the  odes  are  the 
only  compositions  extant,  admired  for  sub- 
limity of  sentiments,  grandeur  of  expression, 
energy  and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of 
metaphors,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  ele- 
gance of  diction.  In  these  odes,  which  were 
repeated  with  the  aid  of  musical  instruments, 
and  accompanied  by  the  various  inflections 
A  the  voice,  with  suitable  attitudes  and  pro- 
per motions  of  body,  the  poet  has  not  merely 
celebrated  the  place  where  the  victory  was 
won,  but  has  introduced  beautiful  episodes, 
and  by  unfolding  the  greatness  of  his  heroes, 
the  dignity  of  their  characters,  and  the  glory 
of  the  several  republics  where  they  flourishecJ, 
he  has  rendered  the  whole  truly  beautiful, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Horace 
has  not  hesitated  to  call  Pindar  inimitable; 
and  this  panegyric  will  not  perhaps  appear  too 
offensive,  when  we  recollect  that  succeeding 
critics  have  agreed  in  extolling  his  beauties, 
his  excellence,  the  fire,  animation,  and  enthu- 
siasm of  his  genius.  He  has  been  censured 
for  his  affectation  in  composing  an  ode,  from 
which  the  letter  S  was  excluded.  The  Ly- 
ric effusions  of  Pindar  were  various  and  ex- 
tensive. He  composed  Wag^ivixi,  or  songs 
to  be  chaunted  by  choirs  of  virgins ;  0g»ro/, 
or  pieces  of  an  elegiac  cast :  'TTog;\;«|««T«, 
or  songs  accompanied  with  music  and  danc- 
ing; ngoo-oiT/a/,  or  odes  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
rhaunted  in  religious  processions;  and  nu- 
merous others.  Of  these  pieces  we  have  only 
some  few  fragments  left :  but  there  are  re- 
.oaining  to  us  fort^  -five  hymns  or  "  Songs  of 
Victory,"  E;r/v/x/^  cta-fAaTu,  composed  in  ho- 
nour of  the  oonqueror--  who  had  borne  away 
the  prizes  at  the  different  games  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  deities  to  whom  these  celebrations 
were  respectively  consecrated.  These  Hymns 
or  Odes,  such  as  they  have  reached  our  times, 
are  divided  into  four  sections  or  kinds:  1st 
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Olympic  Songs  or  Hymns,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen  :  2ad.  Pythian  Vielories,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  :  3d.  J^tmenn  Victories,  eleven  in 
number;  and  4th.  Idhmian  Ftc/ortM, amount 
ing  to  eight.  This  division,  how-  ver,  is  not 
that  of  the  poet  himself.  In  their  primitive 
form,  the  poems  of  Pindar  contained  effusions 
of  all  kinds,  paeans,  songs  of  victory,  sougs  foi 
banquets,  and  pieces  of  a  plaintive  nature, 
which  we  might  denominate  elegies,  if  the 
usage  had  not  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  of 
applying  this  latter  title  to  a  species  of  poetical 
productions  confined  to  a  certain  and  deter- 
minate rhythm,  which,  very  probably,  was 
different  from  that  employed  by  Pindar  in  his 
plaintive  poems.  We  owe  the  modern  ar- 
rangement to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. 
This  grammarian  selected,  out  of  the  general 
collection  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  that  had  reference 
more  or  less  to  victories  gained  at  the  seve- 
ral games  of  Greece.  It  did  notsuffice  in  the 
eyes  of  this  critic  that  an  ode  should  celebrate 
some  victory  gained  in  these  assemblies,  in 
order  to  be  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  his 
selection  ;  for  there  are  fragments  remaining  of 
the  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  direct  allu 
sion  to  such  subjects,  and  yet  were  excluded 
fay  Aristophanes.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  in  the  selection  made  by  him,  one  ode 
having  no  reference  to  any  particular  victory, 
namely,  the  second  Pythian,  as  well  as  some 
others  which,  though  they  celebrate  high 
deeds  of  martial  prowess,  contain  no  mention 
whatever  of  those  peculiar  exploits  of  which 
the  four  great  national  celebrations  of  the 
Hellenic  race  were  respectively  the  theatres. 
The  triumph  of  the  conquerors  at  the  public 
games  was  celebrated  on  the  same  evening 
that  succeeded  the  contest ;  and,  as  it  was  dif- 
ficult, very  probably,  to  find  on  every  such 
occasion  poets  possessing  a  sufficient  readiness 
and  fertility  of  talent  to  extein[)orize  on  the?c 
themes,  it  would  seem  that  the  individuals 
charged  with  the  celebration  of  these  fes- 
tivals committed  to  memory  a  certain  num 
ber  of  odes  which  might  apply  equally  well 
to  all  conquerors.  Among  the  poems  of 
Pindar  there  are  perhaps  some  that  may 
be  ranked  in  this  class.  A  second  festival 
■was  prepared  for  the  victor,  and  one  pos- 
sessing most  charms  for  him,  because  his 
femily,  his  friends,  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  companions  of  his  earlier  days,  bore  a  part 
in  it.  It  was  that  which  awaited  him  on  his 
approach  to  his  native  city.  >iany  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar  were  composed  for  such  so- 
lemnities. There  are  likewise  some  odes  in 
the  selection  made  by  Aristophanes,  which 
could  only  have  been  written  a  long  time 
after  the  event  they  celebrate  :  a  circum- 
stance which  proves  that  the  remembrance 
of  these  victories  was  kepi  alive  by  periodic 
celebrations.  In  the  odes  destined  for  such 
a  use,  the  exploit  of  the  victor  is  scarcely 
mentioned,  and  the  poet  indulges  in  the  most 
extended  license  by  singing  the  praises  of 
the  ancestry  of  th«  conqueror,  or  of  the  place 
which  gave  him  birth.  That  Pindar,  loaded 
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with  honours  and  presents  at  the  courts  of 
Hiero  and  Theron,  should  have  employed 
his  poetic  talents  in  singing  the  praises  of 
these  monarchs,  affords  no  subject  of  surprise  ; 
but  the  question  is  often  put  respecting  the 
motive  which  could  have  actuated  the  poet 
in  devoting  his  abilities  to  the  immortalizing 
of  obscure  individuals,  who  would  otherwise 
have  always  remained  unknown.  What 
renders  this  enquiry  a  more  interesting  one 
for  us,  is  the  circumstance  of  Pindar  having 
been  charged,  from  certain  passaj^es  in  his 
odes,  with  mercenary  motives  in  celebrating 
certain  individuals.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied that,  in  some  of  his  odes,  Pindar  does 
m  fact  name  the  friend  or  friends  of  the  vic- 
tor who  had  incited  the  poet  to  the  task  ;  or, 
to  use  his  ov.  n  expressive  language,  had 
"  harnassed  for  the  conqueror  the  chariot  of 
the  Muses."  Every  conqueror,  however, 
did  not  possess  friends  equally  generous  :  in 
ordinary  cases,  therefore,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  magistrates  who  presided  over  the 
games  were  accustomed  to  establish  a  com- 
petition among  such  poets  as  might  feel  in- 
clined to  furnish  a  poem  on  such  a  theme, 
and  that  Pindar  disdained  not  to  take  part  in 
these  poetic  contests,  which  were  both  lucra- 
tive and  honourable.  The  odes  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  were  sung  by  cho- 
russes  composed  of  men  somewhat  advanced 
in  life,  as  well  as,  ^n  certain  occasions,  of 
young  men  trained  up  to  this  office.  As  Pin- 
dar spem.»i  to  have  taken  up  the  celebrating 
the  victories  at  the  games  as  a  particular  pro- 
fession, it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that, 
like  the  tragic  poets,  he  had  a  chorus  m  his 
pay  whom  he  transported  with  him  to  the 
dili'erent  games  of  Greece.  The  recitation 
of  these  odes  took  place  as  the  procession 
was  moving  to  a  temple  in  order  to  return 
thanks  to  the  gods  ;  it  was  one  of  the  last 
things  done  at  the  festival,  which  immediate- 
ly after  was  terminated  by  a  banquet.  If 
some  of  the  odes  of  Pindar  were  sung  at  ban- 
quets, U  was  not  at  the  one  given  on  the  close 
of  the  games  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
but  at  that  given  to  the  victorious  champion 
by  his  friends  and  relatives  on  his  return  to 
his  home.  This,  however,  could  not  have 
happened  often,  since  the  odes  of  Pindar  have 
too  solemn  a  character,  and  we  may  add  too 
public  a  one,  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  they 
were  destined  for  celebrations  in  private 
abodes.  In  reading  the  odes  of  Pindar  we 
are  struck  with  the  grave  and  serious  tone 
which  pervades  them  :  oftentimes  they  rise 
to  ihe  loftiest  aspirations  of  prayer  and  en- 
thusiastic emotion.  Composed,  not  to  be 
read  in  the  closet,  but  to  be  recited,  declaim- 
ed, chaunted  before  a  numerous  assembly, 
they  breathe  that  dignified  spirit  which  be- 
longs to  public  memorials  anil  national  spec- 
tacles. The  regular  alternate  succession  of 
strophes,  antistrophes,  and  epodes,  gives  them 
somewhat  ofa  majestic  character.  They  par- 
take of  the  Epic  spirit  in  that  the  poet,  when  he 
celebrates  the  praises  of  the  conqueror,  con- 
nects with  his  subject  the  mention  of  his  fa- 
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mily,  his  ancestry,   and  native    land  ;  their 
principal   character,  however,    is  the   lyric, 
and  here   most  of  all  the  genius  of  the    poet 
reigns  triumphant.      If    we    examine   these 
poems  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  the  per 
sonal  character  of  the   individual    who  cot/i- 
posed  them,    we  are  somewhat  startled  by  a 
circumstance  altogether  at  variance  with  tin 
customs,  and  we  may  add,  thehypocisy  of  oui 
own  age  :  we  refer  to  that  feeling  ol  pride  wii^i 
which  Pindar  proclaims    himself  the  first  ui 
poets,  and  the  disdain  which  he  expresses  for 
his  rivals  and  ihose  jealous  of  his  fame,  com 
paring  them  to  crows  contending  against  the 
eagle.      This  is  the  frankness  of  genius.   The 
enthusiasm  which  wrests  from  him  the  avowal 
of  his  own    superiority   saves  him    from    the 
suspicion   of  vanity.     It  is  the   god  who    in 
spires  him   that  speaks  by  the  mouth   of  the 
poet.     Pindar  is  one  of  the  most  religious  and 
moral  of  poets.     His   respect  for  the  deity  is 
unbounded  ;  his    gratitude  knows  no   limits 
Every   where    he   sings   the    praises   of  just 
dealing,  of  virtue,  and  friendship.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
poet  manifests  too  openly   his  love  of  riches 
Indeed,  he  takes  no  pains  whatever  to  conceal 
this.     He  considers   no    mortal    happy    unto 
whom  the  gods  have  not  given  an  abundance 
of  wealth.     Much   of  this,  however,  is  cha 
racteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
must  not  be  exclusively  assigned  to  the  poet 
who  utters   it.     As  regards   the  style  of  Pin- 
dar, it  is  commonly  said  that  he  made  use  of 
the  Doric  dialect.     Hermann,    however,  has 
shown   that  the    basis   of  his    diction   is  the 
Epic,  but  that  he  employs  Done  forms  as  ol- 
ten  as  they   appear  more  expressive,  or  ac' 
better  adapted   to  the    metre  which   he  em 
ploys.     Sometimes  he  gives  the  preference  lo 
^oiic  forms,    which  was    his  native   dialect. 
Hermann  remarics   th.U  the  verses  of  Pindar 
abound  in    '■iatus^  without  there    being  any 
appearance  of  his  having  used  the  Digamm-.i, 
which,  in  his  days,  had  partially  disappeared 
from  the  ^olic   dialect,    and    which   Alcaeuj 
and    Sappho  had  scarcely    em.  loyed.     Alter 
the  example  of  the  ancient  poels,  he    make? 
the  vowel  long  which  is   followed  by  a  .nute 
and   liquid.      The   remark  of  Hermann    res- 
pecting the  mixture  of  dialects  in  Pindar  has 
been  adopted  by  Boeckh,the  latest  editor  oi 
the  poet,  who  observes  that  the  copyists  hiVt 
frequently  removed    the  Doricisins  from   the 
Olympic  ode;-,  while  they  have  been  preserv 
ed  more  carefully  in   the   other  works  of  the 
poet.     The  best   editions  of  Pindar  are,  that 
of  Heync.   Lips.    1817,  3  vols.  8vo.  and   thai 
of  Boeckh,  Lips.  1811-21,3  vols.  4to,    Thi^ 
last  is  an  admirable  one.     The  text  has  been 
connected  by  the  aid  of  37  manuscripts,  Thf> 
works  contains  also  Boeckh's  new  system  of 
Pindaric   metre.]      Alhen — Q,uinlil.    10,  i. 
\.— Moral.  4,  od.  2.—Mlian.    V.  H.    3.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  8, 1.  9,  c.  23.  — FaL  Max.  9,  c.  12 
— Plut.  in  -ilex. — Curt.  1,  c.  13. 

PiNDENiSSDS,  a  town  of  [Syria,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district  Comagene.  It  is 
now  Behtsni.]     Cicero,  when  proconsul  in 


Asia,  besieged  it  for  25  days  and  took  it.  Cic. 
■id  M.  Ccelium.  ad  Fom.  2,  ep.  10. 

PiNDus,  a  mountain  or  rather  a  chain  of 
iiountains  between  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
:iud  Epirus.  It  was  greatly  celebrated  as  be- 
iig  .^acred  to  the  Muses  and  to  Apollo.  Ovid. 
^l(t.  \,v.5lO.—Slrab.  \ii.—  Firg.  Eel.  10.— 
L.ican.  1,  V.  674, 1.  6,  v.  339.~Mela,  2,  c  3. 

A  town  of  Doris   in    Greece,  called  also 

Cyphas.  It  was  watered  by  a  small  river  of 
:iie  same  name  which  falls  into  the  Cephisus, 
Hi  rodol.  I,  c.  56. 

Piojr,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules 
who  built  Piiinia,  near  the  Caycus  in  My- 
sia.  It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his 
lomb  as  often  as  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
iiim.     Paus.  9,  c.  18. 

FiRj^ius,  o  PiR.EECS,  [a  celebrated  and  ca- 
pacious harbour  of  \thens,  at  some  distance 
irom  it,  but  joined  to  it  by  Inng  walls,  called 
utKgt  Titx«-  The  southern  wall  was  built  by 
rhemistocles,  and  was  35  stadia  long,  and  40 
cubits  high:    this   height   was   but    half   of 

hat  Themistocles  designed.  The  northera 
was  built  by  Pericles,  its  height  the  same  as 
the  former,  its  length  40  stadia.  Both  of 
'hese  walls  were  sufficiently  l)road  on  the  top 
to  admit  of  two  waggons  passing  each  other. 
The  stones  were  of  an  enormous  size,  joined 
together  without  any  cement,  but  with  clamps 
ol  iron  and  lead,  which,  with  their  own 
weight,  easily  sufficed  to  unite  walls  even  of 
so  great  a  height  as  40  cubits,  (60  feet.)  Upon 
i)oth  of  th';  walls  a  great  number  of  turrets 
were  erected,  which  were  turned  into  dwell- 
ing-houses, when  the  Athenians  became  so 
numerous  that  the  city  was  not  large  enough 
10  contain  them.  The  wall  which  enc'om- 
;irt5sed  the  .Vlunychia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Pi- 
aeus,  was  60  stadia,  and  the  exteri'^r  wall  on 
the  other  sule  of  the  <  ity  was  43  stadia  in 
length.  .Athens  had  three  harbours,  of  which 
lie  Piraeus  was  by  far  the  largest.  East  of 
I  was  the  second  one,  called  .Vlunychia,  and 
till  farther  east  the  third,  called  Phalerus, 
the  least  frequented  of  the  three.  The  en- 
trance of  the  Piraeus  was  narrow,  being 
contracted  by  two  projecting  promontories. 
Within,  however,  it  was  very  capacious,  and 
contained  three  large  basins  or  ports,  named 
Cai.tharos,  Ai'hrodisus,  and  Zea.  The  first 
was  called  after  an  ancient  hero,  the  second 
after  Venus,  the  third  from  the  term  Zci, 
signifying  bread-corn.  Thf  Piraeus  is  said  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  300  ships. 
The  walls  which  joined  it  to  Athens,  with  all 
its  fortifications,  were  totally  demolished 
when  Lysander  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponne- 
■^laa  war  by  the  reduction  of  Attica.  They 
were  rebuilt  by  Conon,  with  the  money  sup- 
jilied  by  the  Persian  commander  Pharnaba- 
zus,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  battle  off  the  Arginusse  insulae.  la 
after  days  the  Piraeus  suffered  greatly  from 
Sylla,  who  demolished  the  walls  and  set  fire 
to  the  armoury  and  arsenals.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  the  Piraeus  was  a 
mere  harbour.  It  was  in  fact  a  city  of  itself, 
abounding  with  temples,  porticoe.«, and  other 
fi37 
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Diagnificeat  structures.  Little,  however,  re- 
mains of  its  former  splendour.  According  to 
Hobhouse,  nothing  now  is  left  to  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  it  was  ever  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing port.  The  ancient  Zea  is  a  marsh,  aud 
Cantharus  of  but  little  depth.  The  deepe-it 
water  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Aphro- 
disus.  He  adds,  that  the  ships  of  the  ancieaii- 
must  have  been  extremely  small  if  300  coul>: 
be  contained  within  the  Pirteus,  since  he  saw 
an  Hydriote  merchant  vessel,  of  about  200 
tons,  at  anchor  in  the  port,  which  appeared 
too  large  for  the  station,  and  an  English 
sloop  of  war  was  warned  that  she  would  ruu 
aground  if  she  attempted  to  enter,  and  wat 
therefore  compelled  to  anchor  in  the  strait? 
between  Salamis  and  the  port  once  oalled 
Phoron.  The  Piraeus  is  now  called  Porto 
Leone,  from  the  figure  of  a  stone  lion  with 
which  it  was  anciently  adorned,  and  which 
was  carried  away  by  the  Venetians.]  Pans. 
1,  c.  l.—Strab.  9.—C.  Nep.  in  Them.—Flor. 
3,  c.  5. 

PiRENE,  a  daughter  of  (Ebalus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  the  Achelous.  She  had  by 
Neptune  two  sons,  called  Leches  and  Cen- 
chrius,  who  gave  their  name  to  two  of  the 
harbours  of  Corinth.  Piiene  was  so  discon- 
solate at  the  death  of  her  son  Cenchrius,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Diana,  that  she  pin<HJ 
away,  and  was  dissolved  by  her  continual 
weeping  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
horse  Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its 
waters  when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and 
conquer  the  Chimaera.  Paus.  2,  c.  3. — Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  240. 

PirIthous,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Dia  the  daughter 
of  Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by 
Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a  horse 
whenever  he  paid  his  addresses  to  his  mis- 
tress. He  was  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and,  as 
an  ambitious  prince  he  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  of 
whose  fame  and  exploits  he  had  heard  so 
maay  reports.  To  see  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  witness  of  his  valour,  he  resolv- 
ed to  invade  his  territories  with  an  army. 
Theseus  immediately  met  him  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  but  at  the  sight  of  one  another 
the  two  enemies  did  not  begin  the  engage- 
ment, but,  struck  withthe  appearance  of  each 
other,  they  stepped  between  the  hostile  ar 
mies.  Their  meeting  was  like  that  of  the 
most  cordial  friends,  and  Pirithous, by  giving 
Theseus  his  hand  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity, 
promised  to  repair  all  the  damages  which 
his  hostilities  in  Attica  might  have  occa- 
sioned. From  that  time,  therefore,  the 
two  monarchs  became  the  most  intimate 
and  the  most  attached  of  friends,  so  much 
that  their  friendship,  like  that  of  Orestes  and 
PyladeSjis  become  proverbial.  Pirithous  some 
time  after  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited 
not  only  the  heroes  of  his  age,  but  also  the 
gods  themselves,  and  his  neighbours  the  Ceu- 


taurs,  to  celebrate  his  nuptials.  Mars  was 
the  only  one  of  the  gods  who  was  not  invit- 
ed, and,  to  punish  this  neglect,  the  god  of  war 
was  determined  to  raise  a  quarrel  among  the 
:>uests  and  to  disturb  the  festivity  of  the  en- 
tertainment. Eurythion,  captivated  with  the 
beauty  oi  Hippodamia,  and  intoxicated  with 
wme,  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  bride, 
i)ut  he  was  prevented  by  Theseus,  and  im- 
mediately killed.  This  irritated  the  rest  of 
ihe  Centaurs,  the  contest  became  general, 
hut  the  valour  of  Theseus,  Pirithous,  Hercu- 
les, and  the  rest  of  the  Lapithee,  triumphed 
over  their  enemies.  Many  of  the  Centaurs 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  saved  their  lives  by 
flight  [vid.  Lapithus.]  The  death  of  Hip- 
uodamia  left  Pirithous  very  disconsolate,  and 
lie  resolved,  with  his  friend  Theseus,  who 
had  likewise  lost  his  wife,  never  to  marry 
again,  except  to  a  goddess,  or  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  gods.  This  determination 
occasioned  the  rape  of  Hellen  by  the  two 
friends  ;  the  lot  was  drawn,  and  it  fell  to  the 
share  of  Theseus  to  have  the  beautiful  prize. 
Pirithous  upon  this  undertook  with  his  friend 
lo  carry  away  Proserpine  and  to  marry  her. 
They  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  but 
Pluto,  who  was  apprized  of  their  machina- 
tions to  disturb  his  conjugal  peace,  stopped 
the  two  friends  and  confined  them  there. 
I'lrithous  was  tied  to  his  father's  wheel,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Hyginus,  he  was  delivered  to  the 
furies  to  be  continually  tormented.  His  pu 
uishinent,  however,  was  short,  and  when 
Hercules  visited  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  he 
obtained  from  Proserpine  the  pardon  of  Pi- 
rithous, and  brought  him  back  to  his  kingdom 
saie  and  unhurt.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
torn  to  jiieces  by  the  dog  Cerberus,  [rirf. 
Theseus.]  Ovid.  Met.  12,  lab  4  and  5.—Ue- 
siod.  in  Scut.  Her. — Homer.  II.  2 — Paus.  5. 
c.  \0.—Apollod.  1,  c.  8,  1.  2,  c.  b.—Hi/^in. 
fab.  14,  79,  55.— Diod.  A.— Pint,  in  Thes.— 
Horat.  4,  od.  7. — Firg.  Mn.  7,  v.  3'J4.— 
Mart.  7,  ep.  23. 

Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis  ontheAlpheus,  found- 
ed by  Pisus  the  son  of  Ferieres,  and  grandson 
of  .^olus.  Its  inhabitants  accompanied  Nes- 
tor to  the  Trojan  war,  and  they  enjoyed  long 
the  privilege  of  presiding  at  the  Olympic 
gamts  which  were  celebrated  near  their  city. 
This  honourable  appointment  was  envied  by 
the  people  of  Elis,  who  made  war  against  the 
I'iseaus,  and  after  many  bloody  battles  took 
their  city  and  totally  demolished  it.  [Even 
after  its  destruction,  however,  the  district  in 
which  it  had  been  situate  bore  the  name  of 
Pisatis.]  It  was  at  Pisa  that  CEnomaus 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  and 
that  he  himself  was  conquered  by  Pelops. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Piscei.  Some 
have  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  place 
as  Pisa,  but  this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa's 
having  been  destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age 
The  horses  of  Pisa  were  famous.  The  year 
in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrat- 
ed was  often  called  Pisceus  annus,  and  the 
victory  which  was  obtained  there  was  called 
PisoeoB  ramui  olivce.    j-irf.  Olympia.    Strab.  S. 
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—Otnd.  Trist.  2,  v.  386, 1.  4,  el.  10,  v  95.— 
Mela,  2.—Virg.  G.  3,  v.  IBO.— Stat.  Tkeb.  7, 
V.  417.— PrtMs.  6,  c.  22. 

PiSiE,  a  town  of  Etruria,  [at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arnus,]  built  by  a  colony  from  Pisa  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Pisani.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
affirms  that  it  existed  before  the  Trojan  war, 
but  others  support  that  it  was  built  by  a 
colony  of  Pisaeans  who  were  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria  at  their  return  from  the 
Trojan  war.  [According  to  Strabo,  these 
Pisaeans  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Nes- 
tor. Soaie  of  them  were  carried  to  Meta- 
pontum  ;  the  majority,  however, to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arnus.]  Pisae  was  once  a  very  povr 
erful  and  flourishing  city,  which  conquereJ 
the  Baleares,  together  with  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  [The  power  and  greatness  of  Pisa, 
as  a  mighty  and  victorious  republic,  belong 
rather  to  modern  history.  The  10th,  11th. 
12th,  and  a  great  part  of  the  13th  centuries, 
formed  the  era  of  her  national  prosperity. 
Her  numerous  fleets  were  triumphant  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  her  fame  not  only  eclips- 
ed that  of  her  Grecian  parent,  but  even 
rivalled  the  achievements  of  all  the  cities  of 
Peloponnesus  united.  The  usurpation  of  do- 
mestic tyrants,  however,  first  broke  the  spi- 
rit of  her  citizens,  and  next  the  victories  of 
the  Genoese.  The  intrigues  of  the  Aledi- 
ci  completed  her  downfal]  The  sea  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  was  called  the  bay  of  Pi- 
s».  Ftrg.  jEn.  10,  v.  119.— Slrab.  5.—Lu- 
can.  2,  V.  40\.—Liv.  39,  c.  2,  1.  45,  c.  13.— 
Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

FiSANDER,  a  son  of  Bellerophon  killed  by 

the  Solymi A  son  of  Antimachus   killed 

by  Agamemnon  during  the  Trojan  war-  He 
had  recourse  to  entreaties  and  promises, 
but  in  vain,  as  the  Grecian  wished  to  resen' 
the  advice  of  Antimachus,  who  opposed  the 
restoration  of  Helen.     Homer.  It.  11,  v.  123. 

An  admiral   of  the  Spartan  fleet  during 

the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  abolished  the 
democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
aristocratical  government  of  the  four  hundreJ 
tyraiits.  He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  near  Cnidus,  in 
which  the  Spartans  lost  50  galleys,  B.  C.  394. 

Diod A  poet  of  Rhodes,  who  composed  a 

poem  called  Herarlea,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  labours  and  all  the  exploits 
of  Hercules.  He  was  the  first  who  ever  re- 
presented his  hero  armed  with  a  club.  Paus. 
8,  c.  22. 

Pis  AXES,  or  Pts^i,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa 
in  the  Peloponnesus 

FiSAURus,  now  Foglia,  a  river  of  Pice- 
num,  with  a  town  called  Pisawrum,  now  Pe- 
saro,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
consulship  of  Claudius  Fulcher.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — 
Catull.  82.— Plin.  3.—Liv.  39,c.44,1.41,  c.  27. 

PisEus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  about  260 
vears  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Plin. 
7,0.  26. 

PisiDiA,  aa  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor, 


between  Phrygia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia, 
and  Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  Theiaha- 
bitants  were  called  Pisidw.  Cic.  de  Div.  l,c. 
I. —Mela,  1,  c.  2.—Slrab.  12.— Liv.  37,  c,  54 
and  55. 

PisiSTRATiD.aE,  the  descendants  of  Pisis- 
tratu  ,  tyrant  of  Athens,     vid.  Pisistratus. 

PiSiSTRATiDKS.  a   man  sent  as   ambassa- 
dor to  the  king  of  Persia  by  the  Spartans. 

PisiSTR.vTtrs,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  in  the  field  aud  by  his  address  and  elo- 
quence at  home.  After  be  had  rendered  him- 
elf  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libe- 
rality and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
fought  their  battles,  particu  larly  near  Salamis, 
r.e  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
country.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable  to 
his  views ;  but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  lately  insti- 
tuted his  celebrated  laws,  opposed  him  and 
discovered  his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour 
before  the  public  assembly.  Pisistratus  was 
lot  disheartened  by  the  measures  of  his  rela- 
tion Solon,  but  he  had  recourse  to  artifice. 
In  returning  from  his  country-house,  he  cut 
himself  in  various  places,  and  after  he  had  ex- 
posed his  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  po- 
pulace, deplored  his  misfortunes,  aud  accused 
his  enemies  of  attempts  uponhislife,  because 
be  was  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  guardian 
of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  the  oppressed. 
He  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  50  men  from  the 
populace  to  defend  his  person  in  future  from 
the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  unsuspecting  people  unanimous- 
ly granted  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed 
it  with  all  his  influence  ;  and  Pisistratus  had 
no  sooner  received  this  band,  on  whose  fide- 
lity and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than 
he  seized  the  citadel  of  Athens  and  made 
himself  absolute.  The  people  too  late  per- 
ceived their  credulity ;  yet,  though  the  ty- 
ront  was  popular,  two  of  the  citizens,  Mega- 
cles  and  Lycurgus,  conspired  against  him,  and 
by  their  means  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  city.  His  house  and  all  his  efiiects  were 
exposed  tosale,  but  there  was  found  in  Athens 
only  one  man  who  would  buy  them.  The 
;irivate  dissensions  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
proved  favourable  to  the  expelled  tyrant,  and 
\legacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Lycurgus,  se- 
cretly promised  to  restore  Pisistratus  to  all 
his  rights  and  privileges  in  Athens  if  he 
would  marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  con- 
-ented,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  father- 
in-law,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  expel  Lycur- 
gus and  to  re-establish  him?el'^.  By  n:ieaus 
of  a  woman  called  Phya,  whose  shape  was 
tall,  and  whose  features  were  noble  and  com- 
manding, he  imposed  upon  the  people,  and 
created  himself  adherents  even  among  his 
enemies.  Phya  was  conducted  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  showing  herself  sub- 
servient to  the  artifice  of  Pisistratus,  she  was 
announced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom and  the  patroness  of  Athens,  who  was 
come  down  from  heaven  to  re-establish  her 
favourite  Pisistratus  in  a  power  which  was 
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saactioaed  by  the  will  of  heavea,  aad  favour- 
ed by  the  affection  ol  the  people.  In  the 
midst  of  his  triumph,  however,  Pisistratus 
found  himself  unsupported,  and  some  time  af- 
ter, when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  .Vle- 
gacles,  he  found  that  not  only  the  citizenb, 
but  eveu  his  very  troops,  were  alineated  from 
him  by  the  influence,  the  intrigues,  and  the 
bribery  of  his  father-in-law.  He  (led  from 
Athens  where  he  could  no  longer  maintain 
his  power,  and  retired  to  Eubcea.  Eleven 
years  after,  he  was  drawn  from  his  obscure 
retreat,  by  meaus  of  his  son  Hippias,  and  he 
Was  a  third  time  received  by  ihe  people  of 
Athens  as  their  master  and  sovereign.  Upon 
this  he  racnficed  to  his  resent. neut  the 
friends  of  Megacles,  but  he  did  not  loose 
sight  ol  the  public  good  ;  and  while  he  sought 
the  aggrandize  !;ent  of  his  lamily,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the 
Athenian  name.  He  died  about  527  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  after  he  had  enjoy- 
ed the  sovereign  power  at  Athens  for  33 
years,  including  the  years  of  his  banishment, 
and  he  was  succeedecl  by  his  son  Hipparchus. 
Pisistratus  claims  our  aiJmiration  for  his  jus- 
tice, his  liberality,  and  las  moderation.  11  he 
was  dreaded  and  detested  as  a  tyrant,  the 
Athenians  loved  and  respected  his  private 
virtues  and  his  patriotism  as  a  fellow-citizen, 
and  the  opprobrium  which  generally  falls  on 
his  head  may  be  attributed  not  to  the  severi- 
ty of  his  administration,  but  to  the  republican 
principles  of  the  Athenians,  who  hated  and 
exclaimed  against  the  moderation  and  equity 
of  the  miidesc  so.ereigu,  while  they  flatter- 
ed the  pride  and  gratified  the  guilty  desires 
of  the  most  tyrannical  of  iheir  fellow-sub-! 
jects.  Pisistratus  often  refused  to  punish  the| 
insolence  of  his  enemies,  and  when  he  had 
one  day  been  violently  accused  of  murder,  ra- 
ther than  inflict  immediate  punishment  upon 
the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went 
to  the  areopagus,  and  there  convinced  the 
Athenians  that  the  accusations  of  his  enemies 
were  groundless,  and  that  his  life  was  irre- 
proachable. It  is  to  his  labours  that  we  arej 
indebted  for  the  [reservation  of  ihe  poems 
of  Ho:er,  aud  he  was  the  first,  accordiugi 
to  Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens 
io  tne  order  in  which  they  now  stand.  He 
also  established  a  public  library  at  Athens, 
and  the  valuable  books  which  he  had  dili- 
gently collected,  were  carried  into  Persia 
when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of  the 
capital  of  Attica.  Hipparohus  and  Hippias, 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  have  received 
the  name  of  Pisist  rati  die,  rendered  them- 
selves as  powerful  as  their  father,  but  the 
flames  of  liberty  were  not  to  be  extinguish- 
ed. The  Pisistratidae  governed  with  great 
moderation,  y:t  the  name  of  tyrant  or  so- 
vereign was  insupportable  to  the  Athenians. 
Two  ol  the  most  respectable  of  the  ciiiz>^ns, 
called  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  conspired 
against  them,  and  Hipparchus  was  dispatch- 
ed in  a  public  assembly.  This  murder  was 
not,  however,  attended  with  any  advantages  ; 
and  though  the  two  leaders  of  the  conspira- 
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Icy,  who  have  been  celebrated  through  every 
age  for  their  patriotism,  were  supported  by 
the  people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult 
jby  his  uncommon  firmness  and  prudence,  and 
Ifor  a  while  preserved  that  peace  in  Athens 
i which  his  father  had  often  been  unable  to 
j command.  This  was  not  long  to  continue, 
j Hippias  was  at  last  expelled  by  the  united 
i  efforts  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  allies  of 
I  Peloponnesus,  and  he  left  Altica  when  he 
!  found  himseli  unable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  The  rest  of  the  family 
of  Pisistratus  tollowed  him  in  his  banishment, 
laud  af'.er  they  had  refused  to  accept  the  li- 
beral offers  of  the  princes  of  Thessaly,  and 
'the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wished  them  to 
:  settle  in  tlieir  respective  territories,  the  Pisis- 
jtratulge  retired  to  Sigaeuni,  which  their  father 
I  had  in  the  summit  of  his  power  conquered 
and  bequeathed  to  his  posterity,  .\fter  the 
I  banishment  of  the  Pisistratidas,  the  Athenians 
I  f)ecame  more  than  commoidy  jealous  of  their 
I  liberty,  and  often  sacrificed  the  most  power- 
]ful  of  their  citizens,  apprehensive  of  the  in- 
fluence which  popularity  and  a  well-direct- 
ed liberality  might  gain  among  a  fickle  and 
unsettled  populace.  The  Pisistratidae  were 
banished  from  Athens  about  18  years  after 
the  death  of  Pisistratus,  B.  C.  510.  ^Han. 
V.  H.  13,  c.  \4.—Paus.  7,  c.  26.— Herodot. 
1,  c.  59, 1.  6,  c.  103.— Cic.  de  oral.  3.—f'al. 

Max.    1,   c.    2. A    king  of  Orchoir.enos, 

who  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty 
towards  the  nobles.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  them,  and  they  carried  away  his  body 
from  the  public  assembly,  by  hiding  each 
a  piece  of  his  flesh  under  their  garments  to 
'prevent  a  discovery  from  the  people,  of 
whom  tie  was  a  greit  favourite.  Plut,  in 
Par. 

Piso,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome  which 
I  was  a  branch  of  the  Calpurnian,  descended 
jfrom  Calpus  the  son  of  Numa.  Before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  1 1  of  this  family  had  ob- 
j  tained  the  consulship,  and  many  had  been  ho- 
1  noured  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  vic- 
1  toiies,  in  the  difterent  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
I  man  empire.  Of  this  family,  the  most  fa- 
mous were Lucius  Calpurnius,  who  was 

tribune  oi  the  people  about  li6  years  before 
Christ,  and  afterwards  consul.  His  frugali- 
ty procured  him  the  surname  of  Frugi,  and 
he  gained  the  greatest  honours  as  an  orator, 
a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  an  historian.  He 
made  a  successful  campaign  in  Sicily,  and 
rewarded  his  son,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  valour  during  the  war,  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  which  weighed  twenty  pounds.  He 
composed  some  annals  and  harangues,  which 
were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  His  style 
was  obscure  and  inelegant. Caius,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  A.  U.  C.  687,  who  supported  the 
consular  dignity  against  the  tumults  of  the 
tribunes  and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He 
made  a  law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  ge- 
nerally prevailed  at  the  election  of  the  chief 
magistrates. Cueius,  another  consul  un- 
der Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the  favourites 
of  Tiberius,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  go- 
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vernor  of  Syria,  where  he  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty.  He  was  accused  of 
having;  poisoned  Germanicus,  and  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  shunned  and  despised  by 
his  friends,  he  destroyed   himself.  A.  D.   ?0. 

Lucius,    a   governor  of  Spain,    who  was 

assassinated  by  a  peasant  as  he  was  travel- 
ling through  the  country.  The  murderer 
was  seized  and  tortured,   but  he  refused  to 

confess  the  causes  of  the  murder. Lucius, 

a  private  man,  accused  of  having  uttered  se- 
ditious words  against  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
He  was  condemned,  but  a  natural  ileath 
saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Lucius,  a  governor  of  Rome  for  twenty 

years,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with 
the  greatest  justice  and  credit.  He  was 
greatly  honoured  by  the  frlendsliip  of  Augus- 
tus as  well  as  of  his  successor,  a  distinction 
he  deserved,  both  as  a  faithful  citizen  and  a 
man  of  learning.  Some,  however,  say,  that 
Tiberius  made  him  governor  of  Rome,  be- 
cause he  had  continued  drinking  with  him  a 
night  and  two  days,  or  two  days  and  two 
nights,  according  to  Pliny.  Horace  dedicat- 
ed his  poem  de  Arte  Poetica,  to  his  two  sons, 
who  partiality  for  literature  had  distinguish- 
ed them  among  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  and 
who  were  fond  of  cultivating  poetry  in  their 
leisure  hours.  Pint,  in  Cces — Plin.  18,  c. 
3.  ■  Cneius,  a  factious  and  turbulent  youth, 
who  conspired  against  his  country  with 
Catiline.  He  was  among  the  friends  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar Caius,  a   Roman  who  was 

at  the  head  of  a  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
the  emperor  Nero.  He  had  tendered  him- 
self a  favourite  of  the  people  by  his  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues,  by  the  generosity  of 
his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of  pleasure  with 
the  voluptuous,  and  his  austerity  with  the 
grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
marked  by  some  as  a  proper  person  to  sue 
ceed  the  emperor  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  by  a  freed -man,  who  was  among  the 
conspirators,  soon  cut  him  off  with  all  his 
partizans.  He  refused  to  court  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  army,  when  the 
whole  had  been  made  public,  and,  instead  of 
taking  proper  measures  for  his  preservation, 
either  by  proclaiming  himself  emperor,  as 
his  friends  advised,  or  by  seeking  a  retreat 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  here- 
tired  to  his  own  house,  where  he  opened  the 

veinsof  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to  death. 

Lucius,  a  senator  who  followed  the  emperor 
Valerian  into  Persia.  He  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor  after  the  death  of  Valerian,  but 
he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  a  few  weeks 
after,  A.  D.  261,  by  Valens,  &:c A  son- 
in-law  of   Cicero A    patrician,    whose 

daughter  married  Julius  Caesar.  HoraU  — 
Tacit.  Jinn.  &f  Hist.—  Fal.  Max.—Liv.~ 
Suelon. — Cic.  de  ojffic.  &c. — Plut.  in  Cms.  &c. 

PiSoNis  VILLA,  a  place  near  Baiae  in  Cam- 
pania, which  the  emperor  Nero  often  fre- 
quented.    Tacit.  Ann.  1. 

PisTOR,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  signifying  baker.,  because  when  their 
city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  godpenuad- 
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ed  them  to  throw  down  loaves  from  the 
Tarpeian  hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that 
the  enemy  might  from  thence  suppose  that 
they  were  not  in  want  of  provisions,  though 
in  reality  they  were  near  surrendering 
through  famine.  This  deceived  the  Gauls, 
and  they  soon  after  raised  the  siege.  Ovid, 
Fast.  6,  V.  350, 394.  &c. 

FisToRiA,  now  Pisloja,  a  town  of  Etrurisa 
at  the  toot  of  the  Appenines,  [north-west  ojf 
Florentia,  near  which]  Catiline  was  defeat- 
ed.    Sallust.  Cat.  51.— Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

PiTANE,  a  town  of  JEoMa  in  Asia  Minor, 
[at  the  mouth_of  the  river  Evenus  and  north- 
west of  Pergamus.]  Lucan.  3,  v.  305. — Strab. 
\3.—  Fitruv.  2,  c,  2.— Mela,  l,c.  18.— Oi'trf. 
Met.  7,  V.  357. 

PiTHEcuSA,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  anciently  called  JEnaria  and  Ina- 
rime,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  The  frequent  earthquake? 
to  which  it  was  subject  obliged  the  inhabit- 
ants to  leave  it.  There  was  a  volcano  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  the  ancients  to  say,  that  the  giant  Ty- 
phon  was  buried  there,  [It  is  in  allusion  to 
this  latter  circumstance  that  Virgil  calls  the 
island  by  the  nameof  Inarime.  Homer,  how- 
ever, makes  Typhoeus  to  lie  iv  hgifx.oic.  The 
name  ^naria  evidently  alludes  to  mines  of 
metal  having  been  found  on  the  island,  such 
as  gold  and  iron.  The  posts,  however,  tell 
us  that  this  name  was  given  it  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  ^neas  having  landed  there, 
which  is  a  mere  fable.J  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 
W.—Plin.  3,  c.  6.— Pindar.  Pyth.  1.— 
Strab.  1. 

PiTHO,  called  also  Suada,  the  goddess  of 
persuasion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter^of  Mercury  and 
Venus.  She  was  represented  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  men.  One  of  her  arms  ap- 
pears raised  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator  ha- 
ranguing in  a  public  assembly,  and  with  the 
other  she  holds  a  thunderbolt,  and  fetters 
made  with  flowers,  to  signify  the  powers  of 
reasoning  and  the  attractions  of  eloquence. 
A  caduceus,  as  a  symbol  of  persuasion,  ap- 
pears at  her  feet,  wiih  the  writings  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  the  two  most  ce- 
lebrated among  the  ancients,  who  understood 
how  to  command  the  attention  of  their  au- 
dience, and  to  rouse  and  animate  their  va- 
rious passions. 

PiTHoLEow,  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. He  wrote  some  epigrams  against  J. 
Caesar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of 
Horace  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  his 
style.  Sueton.  de  cl.  Rh. — Horat.  1,  sat.  10, 
v.'21. — Macrob.  2,  sat.  2. 

PiTTAcus,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
His  father's  name  was  Cyrradius.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  sons  of  Alcseus,  he  delivered 
his  country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
Melanchrus,  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athe-, 
uiaas  waged  a»aiast  Lesbos  Ue  appeared  at  the 
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head  of  bis  countrymen,  and  challenged  to 
single  combat  Phrynon,  the  enemy's  general. 
As  the  event  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
upon  this  combat,  Pittacus  had  recourse  to 
artifice,  and  wiieu  he  engaged,  he  entangled 
his  adversary  in  a  net,  which  he  had  conceal- 
ed  under  his  shield,  and  easily  dispatched 
bim.     He  was  atnply  rewarded  for  his  victo 
ry,  and  his  countrymen,  sensible  of  his  merit, 
unanimously  appointed  him  governor  of  their 
city  with  unlimited  authority.     In  this  capa 
city  Pittacus  behaved  with  great  moderation 
and  prudence,  and  after  he  had  governed 
his  fellow-citizens  with  the  strictest  justice, 
and  had  established  and  enforced  the  most 
salutary  laws,  he  voluntarily  resigned   the 
sovereign   power  after   he    had  enjoyed   it 
for  10  years,  observing  that  the  virtues  an  ' 
innocence  of  private  life  were  incompatible 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  atovereign. 
His  disinterestedness  gained  him  many  ad- 
mirers, and  when  the  Mityleneans  wished  to 
reward  his  public  services  by  presenting  him 
with  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  he  refus- 
ed to  accept  more   land  than  what  should 
be  contained  within  the  distance  to  which  he 
could  throw  a  javelin.     He  died  in  the  82d 
year  of   his  age,  about    570  years    before 
Christ,  after  he  had  spent  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  in  literary  ease  and  peaceful  retire- 
ment.    One   of  his   favourite   maxime    was 
that  man  ought  to  provide  ogpiust  misfor- 
tunes, to  avoid  them  ;  but  that  if  they  ever 
happened,  he  ought  to  support  them  with 
patience  and  resignation.  In  prospeiity  friends 
were  to  be  acquired,  and  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity their  faithfulness  was  to  be  tried.  He 
also  observed,'that  in  our  actions  it  was  im- 
prudent to  make  others  acquainted  with  our 
designs,  for  if  we  failed  we  had  exposed  our 
selves  to  censure  and  to  ridicule.     Many  of 
his  maxims  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world 
how  great  an  opinion  the  Mityleneans  enter- 
tained of  his  abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  mo- 
ralist, and  a  man.    By  one  of  his  laws,  every 
fault  committed  by  a  man  when  intoxicated 
deserved  double  punishment.     The  titles  of 
some  of  his  writings  are  preserved  by  Laer- 
tius,    among   which   are  mentioned  elegiac 
verses,  some  laws  in  prose  addressed  to  his 
countrymen,    epistles,  and    moral    precepts. 
Diog. — Bristol.    Polit. — Plut.    in   symp. — 
Pans.  10,  c.  24.— ^lian.  F.  H.%  Sic.—Fal. 
Max.  6,  c.  5. 

PiTTHEA,  a  town  near  Troezene.  Hence 
the  epithet  of  Pi/tAcMS  in  Ovid.  Met.\5,v 
296. 

PiTTHEDS,  a  king  of  Troezene  in  Argolis, 
sou  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  uni 
versally  admirsd  forhis  learning,  wisdom,  and 
application ;  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
Troezene,  and  even  composed  a  book,  which 
was  seen  by  Pausanias  the  geographer.  He 
gave  his  daughter  £thra  in  marriage  to 
^geu9,  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took 
particular  care  of  the  youth  and  education  of 
his  grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at 
Troezene,  which  he  had  founded,  and  on  his 
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tomb  were  seen,  for  many  ages,  three  seats  of 
white  marble,  on  which  he  sat,  with  two 
other  judges,  whenever  he  gave  laws  to  his 
subjects  or  settled  their  disputes.  Paus.  1 
and  2. — Plut.  in  Thes.—  iilrab.  8. 

PiTtTLANi,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their 
chief  town  was  called  Piinlum. 

PiTTONESUS,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidaurus.     Plin. 

PiTYUS  {units,)  now  Ptichinda,  a  town  of 
Colchis,  [on  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  the  west  of 
UioEcurias  or  Sebastopolis.]     Plin.  6,  c.  5. 

PiTYUS^,  [or  pine  islands,  rt  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  Ba- 
leares.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
number  of  pine-trees  (wtrt/c , /rJ7iws,)  which 
grew  in  them.  The  largest  is  Ebusus  or 
Ivica,  (ind.  Ebusus,)  and  next  to  it  is  Ophiu- 
sd,  or  Formontera.^  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Pius,  a  surname  given  to  the  emperor  An- 
toninus, on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue. 

A  surname  given  to  a  son  of  Metellus, 

because  he  interested  himself  so  warmly  to 
have  his  lather  recalled  from  banishment. 

Placentia,  new  called  Placenza,  an  an- 
cieat  town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Trebia  and  Po.  [vid.  Trebia.] 
Liv.  21,  c.  25  and  56, 1.  37,  c.  10. 

Placidia,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  af- 
terwards Constantius,  by  whom  she  had  Va- 
lentinian  the  3d.  She  died  A.  D.  449. 
Pi.ANASiA,  a  small  island  of  the  Tyrrhene 

Sea. Another,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where 

Tiberius  ordered   Agrippi,  the  grandson   of 
Augustus,  to  be  put  to  death.     Tacit,  jinn.  1, 

c.  3. A  town  on  the  Rhone. 

PlancIna,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her 
intrigues  and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso, 
and  was  accused  \vith  him  of  having  murder- 
ed Germanicus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She 
was  acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  empress 
Livia,  or  on  account  of  the  partiality  of  the 
emperor  for  her  person.  She  had  long  sup- 
ported the  spirits  of  her  husband  during  his 
confinement,  but,  when  she  saw  herself  freed 
from  the  accusation,  she  totally  abandoned 
him  to  his  fate.  Subservient  in  every  thing  to 
the  will  of  Livia,  she,  at  her  instigation,  be- 
came guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes,  to  injure 
the  character  of  Agrippina.  After  the  death 
of  Agrippina,  Plancina  was  accused  of  the 
most  atrocious  offences,  and,  as  she  knew 
she  could  not  elude  justice,  she  put  herself  to 
death,  A.  D.  33.     Tacit.  Ai-n.  6,  c  26,  &c. 

L.  Plancus  Munatius,  a  Roman  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and 
extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and  had 
presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antony.  At  the  court  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  in  Alexandria,  he  appeared 
in  the  character  of  the  meanest  stage-dancer, 
and  in  comedy,  he  personated  Glaucus,  and 
painted  his  body  of  a  green  colour,  danc>- 
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iog  on  a  public  stage  quite  naked,  only  with 
a  crown  of  green  reeds  on  his  head,  while  he 
had  tied  behind  his  back,  the  tail  of  a  large 
sea-fish.  This  exposed  him  to  the  public  de 
rision,  and  when  Antony  had  joined  the  rest 
of  his  friends  in  censuring  him  for  his  unbe 
coming  behaviour,  he  deserted  to  Octavius, 
who  received  him  with  great  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  attention.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
in  the  Roman  senate  that  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus should  be  conferred  on  his  friend  Octa- 
vius, as  expressive  of  the  dignity  and  the  re- 
verence which  the  greatness  of  his  exploits 
seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedicated  1 
od.  7  to  him  ;  and  he  certainly  deserved  the 
honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters 
wiiich  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero. 
Plul.  in  vitdJlnton.——A.  patrician,  proscrib- 
ed by  the  second  triumvirate.  His  servants 
wished  to  save  him  from  death,  but  he  refus- 
ed it,  rather  than  to  expose  their  persons  to 
danger. 

PhA-TJEA,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  belonged  to  the 
Cyreneans.     Herodot.  4,  c,  157. 

Plat^a,  and  je,  (arum,)  a  town  of  Boeo- 
tia.  [Hoiner  writes  the  name  in  the  singu- 
lar, nA.*Tat«*,  but  the  historians  use  the  plu- 
ral, U.K<t.rnini.  It  was  situate  near  Mount 
Cithaeron,  a  little  below  the  Asopus,  and 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Platea, 
the  daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  the  coun- 
try who  had  given  his  own  name  to  the  Aso- 
pus.] This  place  was  celebrated  f>r  a  battle 
fought  there  between  Mardonius  the  com- 
mander of  Xerxes  king  of  Persia,  and  Pausa- 
nias  the  Lacedasmonian,  who  commanded 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Persian  army  consisted  of  300,0  0  men, 
3000  of  which  scarce  escaped  with  their 
lives  by  flight.  [We  must  except,  however, 
40,000  who  were  commanded  by  Artabazus, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  fight,  but  fied  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  main  army  give  way.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans and  Tegaeans,  amounting  to  53,000  men, 
the  Tegaeans  being  3000  strong.  The  Athe- 
nians were  kept  back  from  the  main  fight  by 
the  attack  of  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Persia.  They  only  ar- 
rived on  the  field  after  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Tegaeans  had  driven  the  Barbarians  to 
their  entrenchments.  They  proved,  how- 
ever, of  great  service  in  storming  these,  a 
mode  of  warfare  with  which  the  Spartans 
were  but  little  accustomed.]  In  this  cele- 
brated conflict,  the  Greeks  lost  but  few  men; 
91  Spartans,  52  Athenians,  and  16  Tegaeans, 
■were  the  only  soldiers  found  in  the  number  of 
the  slain.  The  plunder  which  the  Greeks 
obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  immense. 
Pausanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils, 
on  account  of  his  uncommon  valour  during  the 
engagement,  and  the  rest  were  rewarded 
each  according  to  their  respective  merit. 
This  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 


ber, the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
479  B.  C.  and  by  it  Greece  was  totally  deli- 
vered for  ever  from  the  continual  alarms  to 
which  she  was  exposed  on  account  of  the 
Persian  invasions,  and  from  that  time  none 
of  the  princes  of  Persia  dared  to  appear 
with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the  Hellespont. 
The  Plataeans  were  naturally  attached  to  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians,  and  they  furnished 
them  with  a  thousand  soldiers  when  Greece 
was  attacked  by  Datis,  the  general  of  Darius. 
Plataea  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  after  a 
famous  siege,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  destroyed  by  the  Spartans, 
B.  C.  427.  Alexander  rebuilt  it,  and  paid 
great  encomiums  to  the  inhabitants,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ancestors,  who  had  so  bravely 
fought  against  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  and  under  Pausanias.  Herodot. 
8,  c.  50. — Paus.  9,  c.  1. — Plut.  in  Alex.  &c. 
— -C.  Nep.  kc.—Cie.  deoffic.  1,  c.  l^.—Strab. 
— JuHin. 

Plato,  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens, 
son  of  Aristou  and  Parectouia.  His  originai 
name  was  Ariitocles,  and  he  received  that  of 
Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  As 
one  of  the  descendants  ot  Codrus,  and  as  the 
offspring  of  a  noble,  illustrious,  and  opulent 
family,  Plato  was  educated  with  care,  his 
body  was  formed  and  invigorated  with  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  his  mind  was  cultivated 
and  enlightened  by  the  study  of  poetry  and  of 
geometry,  from  which  he  derived  that  acute- 
ness  of  judgment  and  warmth  of  imagination 
which  have  stamped  his  character  as  the 
most  subtle  ani  flowery  writer  of  antiquity. 
[He  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to 
the  arts  of  painting  and  poetry.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  produce  ao 
epic  poem,  which,  however,  upou  comparing^ 
it  with  Homer,  he  committed  to  the  dames. 
At  the  age  of  20  years  he  composed  a  drama- 
tic piece,  which  he  gave  to  the  performers  to 
be  represented  upou  the  theatre  ;  it  formed 
what  the  ancients  termed  a  Tetralogy,  con- 
sisting of  three  separate  tragedies  and  one 
comedy.  The  day  before  the  intended  exhi- 
bition, however,  he  happened  to  attend  upon 
a  discourse  of  Socrates,  and  was  so  captivat- 
ed by  the  charms  of  his  discourse,  as  from 
that  moment  to  abandon  poetry  and  apply 
himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  philosophy.] 
During  eight  years  he  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Socrates ;  and,  if  he  was  pre- 
vented by  a  momentary  indisposition  from 
attending  the  philosopher's  last  moments,  yet 
he  collected,  from  the  conversation  of  those 
that  were  present,  and  from  his  own  accurate 
observations,  the  minutest  and  most  circum- 
stantial accounts,  which  can  exhibit,  in  its 
truest  colours,  the  concern  and  sensibility  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  firmness,  virtues,  and  mo- 
ral sentiments  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
[While  Plato  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he 
frequently  displeased  the  followers  of  that 
philosopher,  and  sorafstimes  gave  Socrates 
himself  occasions  of  complaint,  by  mixing 
643 
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foreign  tenets  with  those  of  his  master,  and 
grafting  npon  the  Socratic  system,  opinions 
•which  were  taken  from  some  other  stock- 
Plato,  nevertheless,  retained  a  zealous  attach- 
ment to  Socrates.  VVhen  the  latter  whs 
summoned  before  the  Athenian  senate,  Plaio 
undertook  to  plead  his  cause,  but  the  par 
tiality  and  violence  of  the  judges  would  not 
permit  him  to  proceed.  After  the  condem 
nation  he  presented  his  master  with  money 
sufRcient  to  redeem  his  life,  which,  however 
Socrates  refused  to  accept.  During  his  im 
prisonment,  Plato  attended  him,  and  whs 
present  at  a  conversation  which  he  held  with 
his  friends  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  substance  of  which  he  afterwards 
rommitted  to  writing  in  ihe  beautiful  dia 
logue  entitled  Phaedo,  not,  however,  without 
interweaving  his  own  opinions  and  language.] 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  retired 
from  Athens,  and,  to  acquire  that  information 
which  the  accurate  observer  can  derive  in 
foreign  countries,  he  began  to  travel  over 
Greece.  He  visited  Megara,  Thebes,  and 
Elis,  where  he  met  with  the  kindest  recep- 
tion from  his  fellow-disciples,  whom  the  vio- 
lent death  of  their  master  had  likewise  re 
moved  from  Attica.  He  afterwards  visited 
Magna  Graecia,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  the  learn- 
ing, abilities,  and  reputation  of  its  professors, 
f hilolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytus.  [He  wa.« 
instructed  by  these  philosophers  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean  system,  the 
subtleties  oi  which  he  afterwards  too  freely 
blended  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  Socra- 
tes. He  next  visited  Theodorus  of  Cyrene, 
and  became  his  pupil  in  mathematical  sci- 
enoe.  When  he  found  himself  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  this  branch  of 
learning,  he  determined  to  study  astronomy 
and  other  sciences  in  Egypt.  According  to 
some  authorities,  however,  (for  the  ancient 
wr  ters  vary  ''n  theiraccounts  of  the  life  of  Pla- 
to,) ne  went  first  to  Egypt  and  then  to  Italy. 
Diogenes  Laertius  makes  him  to  have  visit- 
ed Cyrene  first,  to  have  betaken  himself 
from  thence  to  Italy,  and  to  hare  visited 
Egypt  last.  That  he  might  travel  with  more 
safety  upon  his  journey  to  the  last  named 
country  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant, and,  as  a  seller  of  oil,  passed  through 
the  kingdom  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Where- 
ever  he  came,  he  obtained  information  from 
the  Egyptian  fjriests  concerning  their  ;istro- 
nomical  observations  and  calculations.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  it  was  in  Egypt  that 
Plato  acquired  his  opinions  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  learnt  the  doctrines 
of  transmigration  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  .  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  learned  the  latter  doctrine  from  Socrates, 
and  the  former  from  the  school  of  Pythago 
ras.  It  is  not  likely  that  Plato,  in  the  hahit 
of  a  merchant,  could  have  obtained  access  t'^ 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  Egypt ;  for,  in  the 
«ase  of  Pythagora?,  the  Egyptian  priest-^ 
were  so  unwilling  to  communicate  their  se- 
/■ret-  to  strangers,  that  even  a  roval  m-a^ndatel 


was  scarcely  sufficient  in  a  single  instance  to 
procure  this  indulgence.  Little  regard  is 
therefore  due  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
assert  that  Plato  derived  his  system  of  phi- 
losophy from  the  Egyptians.  Nor  is  there  a 
hetter  foundation  for  supposing,  that,  during 
his  residence  in  Egypt,  Plato  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  enriched  his  system  with  spoils  from 
their  sacred  books.  This  opinion  has,  it  is 
true,  been  maintained  by  several  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers  ;  but  it  has  little  founda- 
'ion  beyond  mere  conjecture  ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  it  originated  in  that 
injudicious  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation, 
which  led  these  writers  to  make  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  or  traditions,  the  source  of 
all  Gentile  wisdom.  When  Plato  had,  in  his 
travels,  exhausted  the  philosophical  trea- 
sures of  distant  countries,  he  returned  into 
Italy,  to  the  Pythagorean  school  at  Taren- 
tuni,  where  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his 
own  system  by  incorporating  in  it  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras  as  it  was  then  taught  by 
Archytas,  Timajus,  and  others  Returning 
home  richly  stored  with  knowledge  of  va- 
rious kinds,  Plato  settled  in  Athens,  and 
opened  a  school  in  a  public  grove  called  the 
Academy  (AKrtif»/Moc)  Within  this  place  he 
possessed,  as  a  part  of  his  bumble  patrimony, 
a  small  garden,  in  which  he  commer.ced  his 
system  of  instruction.  How  much  Plato  va- 
ued  mathematical  studies,  and  how  necessa- 
ry a  preparation  he  thought  them  for  higher 
peculations,  appears  from  the  inscription 
which  he  placed  over  the  door  of  his  school : 
OvS'iK  ttyiuuiT^ynoi  na-noi,  "  Let  no  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry  enter 
here."  This  new  school  soon  became  famous, 
and  its  master  was  ranked  among  the  most 
eminent  philosophers.  His  travels  into  dis- 
tant countries,  where  learning  and  wisdom 
flourished,  gave  him  celebrity  emotig  his 
brethren  of  the  Socratic  sect.  None  of  these 
had  ventured  to  institute  a  school  at  Athens, 
except  Aristippus  ;  and  he  had  confined  his 
nstructions  almost  entirely  to  ethical  sub- 
jects, and  had  brought  himself  into  son  e  dis- 
credit by  the  freedom  of  his  manners.  Pla- 
to's school  sooB  became  frequented  by  per- 
sons of  every  age,  and  of  the  first  distinction 
in  every  department.  Even  females,  disguis- 
ed in  male  attire,  were  often  among  the  num- 
ber of  his  hearers.  Such  distinguished  re- 
putation naturally  produced  among  the  com- 
panions of  Plato,  forcnerly  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  soon 
iegenerated  into  envy,  and  loaded  him  with 
letraction  and  obloquy.  It  can  only  be  as- 
cribed to  mutual  jealousy,  that  Xenophou 
and  Plato,  though  they  relatf  the  discourses 
f  their  common  master,  studiously  avoid 
mentioning  one  another.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  private  censures,  the  public  fame  oi 
Plato  daily  increased.  His  political  wisdom 
was  in  such  high  estimation,  that  several 
solicited  his  assistance  in  new  modelling 
their  respective  forms  of  government.  Ap- 
plrGation.^  of  thi-s   kind    from  the   -Arcadian«\ 
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and  from  the  Thebans,  he  rejected,  because 
they  refused  to  adopt  the  plan  of  his  repub- 
lic, which  required  an  equal  distribution  of 
property.  He  gave  his  advice  in  the  affairs 
of  Elis  and  other  Grecian  states,  and  fur- 
nished a  code  of  \aw3  for  Syracuse.  Plato 
was  m  hi^h  estimation  with  several  princes, 
particularly  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon, 
and  Diooysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily.  An  ac- 
count of  his  first  visit-to  the  latter  prince 
is  given  under  the  article  Dion,  and 
also  of  Plato's  being  sold  into  slavery  al 
^gina.  The  people  of  JEgina.  were  then 
at  war  with  the  Athenians ;  Plato,  how- 
ever, remained  but  a  short  time  in  bondage, 
Anicerris,  a  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  purchas- 
ed his  liberty  for  30  miruE,  and  sent  him 
home  to  Athens.  At  the  pressing  instance, 
however,  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
had  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death 
of  the  elder,  Plato  paid  a  second  visit  to  Si- 
cily. His  stay,  however,  was  unsatisfactory 
and  brief.  A  third  invitation  came  some 
time  after,  but  the  philosopher,  now  advanc- 
ed in  life,  pleaded  his  age  as  an  excuse, 
and  finally  was  only  prevailed  upon  to  go 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  wife  and  sister  of 
Dion,  and  the  urgent  solicitations  of  some  Py- 
thagorean philosophers.  For  a  time  Plalo 
possessed  the  chief  influence  and  authori- 
ty at  the  court  of  Syracuse.  But  mutual  dis- 
trust soon  followed,  and  Dionysius  at  last  even 
placed  Plato  in  confinement,  and  the  philoso- 
pher was  at  length  only  rescued  from  the  ty- 
rant's power  and  restored  to  his  country  by 
the  spirited  intercession  of  his  Pyt;iag  ireun 
friends.]  In  his  dress  the  philosopher  was  not 
ostentatious,  his  manners  were  elegant  but  mo- 
dest, simple  without  affectation,  and  the  great 
honours  which  his  learning  deserved  were  not 
paid  to  his  appearance.  When  he  came  to 
the  Olympian  games,  Plato  resided,  during 
the  celebration,  in  a  family  who  were  totally 
strangers  to  him.  He  ate  and  drank  with 
them,  he  partook  of  their  innocent  pleasures 
and  amusements;  but,  though  he  told  them 
his  name  was  Plato,  yet  he  never  spoke  of 
the  employment  he  pursued  at  Athens,  and 
never  introduced  the  name  of  that  philoso 
pher  whose  doctrines  he  followed,  and  whose 
death  and  virtues  were  favourite  topics  of 
conversation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  When 
he  returned  home  he  was  attended  by  the 
family  which  had  so  kindly  entertained  him  ; 
and,  as  being  a  native  of  Athens,  he  was  de 
sired  to  show  them  the  great  philosopher 
whose  name  he  bore :  their  surprise  was 
great  when  he  told  them  that  he  himself  wn 
the  Plato  whom  they  wished  to  behold.  Ii 
his  diet  he  was  moderate,  and  i  deed,  to  so 
briety  and  temperance  in  the  use  of  food,  and 
to  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which  eiife 
ble  the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some 
have  attributed  his  preservation  during  thf 
tremendous  pestilence  which  had  raged  nt 
Athens  with  so  much  fury  at  the  beginnia 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  PUto  was  never 
subject  to  any  long  or  lingering  indisposition, 
and  though  changre  of  climate  had  enfeebled 


a  constitution  naturally  strong  and  healthy, 
the  philosopher  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
was  often  heard  to  say,  when  his  physicians 
advised  him  to  leave  his  residence  at  Athens, 
where  the  air  was  impregnated  by  the  pesti- 
lence, that  he  would  not  advance  one  single 
tep  to  gain  the  lop  of  Mount  Athos,  were 
he  assured  to  attain  the  great  longevity  which 
the  inhabitants  of  that  mountain  were  said  to 
njoy  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  Plalo  died 
on  his  birth-day,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age, 
about  348  years  before  the  Chris' ian  era. 
His  last  moments  were  easy  and  without  pain, 
Old,  according  to  some,  he  expired  in  the 
nidst  of  an  entertainment,  or,  according 
!o  Cicero,  as  he  was  writing.  The  works 
of  Plato  are  numerous;  they  are  all  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  except  13  letters. 
[The  dialogues  are  35  in  number.  Plato's 
success,  however,  in  the  use  of  this  mode  of 
writing,  was  not  rery  striking,  as  will  appear 
from  almost  every  dialogue  which  he  has 
composed.  The  main  question  of  the  dia- 
logue is  so  long  Uept  in  suspense  by  the  mi- 
nute detads  of  induction,  and  the  business  of 
the  piece  meets  with  so  many  colloquial  in- 
terruptions, that  it  is  not  without  great  dif- 
ficulty that  the  reader  can  follow  the  thread 
of  the  argument,  or  perceive  the  general  con- 
clusion. The  writer's  meaning  too  is  fre- 
quently lost  in  the  obscurity  of  subtle  dis- 
tinctions, and  sometimes  after  the  Eg>puan 
manner,  coneealfd  beneath  the  cloak  of  the 
fable.  Cicero,  thougti  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Plato,  was  not  insensible  of  the  un- 
certainty which,  from  this  cause,  hangs  upon 
his  doctrine.  "  Plato,"  says  he,  "  affirms  no- 
thing, but  after  producing  many  arguments, 
and  examining  a  question  on  every  si^e, 
leaves  it  undetermined."']  He  speaks  always 
by  the  mouth  of  others,  and  the  philosopher 
has  no  where  made  mention  of  himself,  ex- 
cept oncein  hisdialogueentitledPhsedon.and 
another  time,  in  his  apology  for  Socrates. 
[It  is  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  chiefly,  that 
we  are  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  merit  as  a 
philosopher,  and  of  the  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  science.  No  one  can  be  conversant 
with  these  without  perceiving  that  his  dic- 
tion always  retained  a  strong  tincture  of  that 
poetical  spirit  which  he  discovered  in  his 
first  productions.  This  is  the  principal  ground 
of  those  lofty  encomiums  which  both  ancient 
and  modern  critics  have  passed  upon  his  lan- 
guage, and,  particularly  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  by  Cicero,  who, 
treating  of  the  subject  of  language,  says, 
"that  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  would  use  the  linguage  of  Plato." 
The  accurate  Stagyrite  describes  it  as  "  a  mid- 
dle species  of  diction,  between  verse  and 
tirose."  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  elevated 
by  such  sublime  and  glowing  conceptions, 
are  enriched  with  such  copious  diction,  and 
flow  in  so  harmonious  a  rhythm,  that  they 
may  be  truly  pronounced  highly  poetical. 
Even  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  subjects, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear,  simple, 
and  full  of  harmony.  At  other  timess  how- 
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ever,  he  becomes   turgid  and  swelling,  and 
involv^es  himself  in  obscurities  which  were 
either  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  italic  school.     Several  an- 
cient critics  have  noticed  these  blemishes  in 
the  writings  of  Plato.     The  same  inequalitj 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  style  of  Pialo 
may   also  be  observed   in    his   conceptions. 
Whilst  he  adheres  to  the  school   of  Socrates, 
and  discourses  upon  moral  topics,  he  is  much 
more   pleasing   than  when  he   loses  himseli, 
with    Pythagoras,   in  abstruse   speculations. 
The  dialogues  oi  Plato,  which  treat  of  various 
subjects    and    were    written    with    different 
views,  are  classed  by  the  ancients  under  the 
two  heads  of  didactic  and  inquisitive.     The 
didactic   are  subdivided   into  speculative,  (iri- 
clu^img physical  and  logical);  -Aod  practical, 
(comprehending  c</iico/  ami  political).     The 
second  class,  the  inquisitive,,  is  characterized 
by  terms  taken   from  the  athletic  art,  and 
divided  mlo  the  gymnastic  and  the  agonistic. 
The  dialogues  termed  gymnastic  were  imagin- 
ed to  be  similar  to  the  exercise,  and  were  suIj 
divided  into  the  Maieutic   (as  resembling  the 
teaching  of  the  rudiments  ot  the  art)  ;  and  the 
peirastic  (as   represented    by  a  skirmish,  or 
trial  of  proficiency.)  The  agonistic  dialogues, 
supposed  to  resemble  the  combat,  were  either 
endetctic,  (as  txkibiling  specimens  of  skill)  ; 
or  analreptic   (as  preseniing  the  spectacle  ..1 
&  perfect  defeat.)     Instead  of  this    whimsical 
classification,   they   may    more   properly    be 
divided   into  physical,   logical,    ethical,    and 
political.      I'he  writings  of  Plato  were  origi- 
nally collected   by   Hermodorus,   one  of  his 
pupils.]      The  speculative  mind  of  Plato  was 
employed    in  examining  things  divine    and 
human,  and  he  attempted  to  fix  and   ascer- 
tain, not  only  the  practical  doctrine  of  morals 
and  politics,  but  the  more  subtle  and  abstruse 
theory  of  mystical  theogouy.   His  philosophy 
was  unviversally  received  and  adopted  and 
it  has  not  only  governed  the  opinions  of  the 
speculative  part  of  mankind,  but  it  continues 
still  to  infiuence  the  reasoning,  and  to  divide 
the  senti  1  ents  of  the  moderns.     In  his  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  he  followed  the    physics 
of  Huraclitus,   the  metaphysical  opinions  ol 
Pythagoras,  and  the  morals  of  Socrates.  [One 
circumstance  it   is  particularly  necessary  to 
remark ;    that,    among  other   things   which 
Plato    received   from    philosophy,    he    was 
careful   to  borrow  the  art  of  concealing  his 
real  opinions.      His  inclination  towards  this 
kind   of  concealment    appears   Irom  the  ob 
scure  language    which  abounds  in  his  writ- 
ings, and    may   indeed  be  learned  from  his 
own   express   assertions.      "  It  is  a  difficult 
thing,"    he  observes,  "  to  discover   the  na- 
ture of  the   Crt,ator  of  the   universe ;  and, 
being     discovered,    it    is    impossible,    and 
would  even  be  impious,  to  expose   the  dis- 
covery   to     vulgar    understandings.''      This 
concealed  method  ol  philosophizing  he  wa? 
induced  to  adopt  from  a  regard  to  personal 
safety,    and   from    motives   of  vanity.]     He 
maintained  the  existence  of  two  beings,  one 
self-existent,  and  the   other   formed  by  the|j 
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hand  of  a   pre-existent   creature,  god  and 
man.     The  world  was  created  by  that  self- 
existent  cause,  from  the  rude,   undigested 
mass  of  matter  which   had  existed  from  all 
eternity,  and  which  had  even  been  animated 
hy  an  irregular  principle  of  motion.     [Plato 
appeals  to   have   conceived  of  the   Divine 
principle,  as  distinct,  not  merely  from  matter, 
but  from  the  efficient  cause,  and  as  eternally 
containing  within  itself  Ideas,  or  intelligible 
forms,  which,  flowing  from  the  fountain  of 
the    Divine  essence,    have  in  themselves  a 
real   existence,  and  which,  in  the  formation 
of  the  visible  world,  were,   by  the  energy  of 
the  efficient  cause,  united  to  matter  to  pro- 
duce sensible  bodies.     These  ideas  Plato  de- 
fines to  be  the  peculiar  natures  of  things,  or 
essences  as  such;  and   asserts  that  they  al- 
wayi  remain  the  same,  without  beginning 
or  end.     Of  matter,  Plato  maintains  its  eter- 
nal co-existence  with  God,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing  that  any  one   could  have  so    far  mis- 
taken his   meaning  as  to  discover  the  least 
coincidence      between     his     doctrine     and 
that  of  Moses.]      The  origin   of  evil  could 
iiot  be   traced   under  the  government  of  a 
deity,    without    admitting   a    stubborn    in- 
tractability and  wildness  congenial  to  mat- 
ter, and  from  these,   consequently,  could  be 
demonstrated  the  deviations  from   the  laws 
ot  oaiure,  and  from   thence  the  extravagant 
puNSuins  and  appetites  of  men.     From  mate- 
rials like  these  were  formed  the  four  elements, 
and  the  beautiful   structure   of  the  heavens 
anU  the  earth,  and  into  the    active,  but    irra- 
tiounl,  principle  of  matter,  the  divinity  infused 
a    rational    soul.      The   souls   of   men    were 
liurmeJ  from    the  remainder  of  the  rational 
soul  of  the  world,  which  had  previously  given 
existence  to  the  invisible  gods   and  demons. 
The    philosopher,  therefore,  supported   the 
doctrine  of  ideal  forms,  and  the  pre-existence 
of  the  human  mind,  which  he  considereil  as 
emanations  of  the   Deity,  which   can  never 
remain  satisfied   with   objects  or  things   un- 
worthy of  their  divine  original.     Men  could 
[lerceive,    with  their  corporeal   senses,    the 
types  of  immutable  things,  and  the  fluctuat- 
ing objects  of  the  material    work! ;   but  the 
sudden  changes  to  which  these  are  continual- 
ly obnoxious,  create  innumerable  disorders, 
iind  hence  arises  deception,  and,  in   short,  all 
trie  errors  and  miseries  of  human  life.     Yet, 
in  whatever  situation  man  may  be,  he  is  still 
an  object  of  divine  concern,  and,  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  favour  of  the  pre-exist- 
ent cause,  he  must  comply  with  the  purpos- 
es of  his  creation,  and,  by  proper  care  and 
diligence,  he  can  recover  those   immaculate 
powers  with  which  he  was  naturally  endow- 
ed.    Ail   science   the   philosopher   made   to 
consist  in  reminiscence,  and  in  recalling  the 
nature,  forms,  and  proportions,  of  those  per- 
fect and  immutable  essences   with  which  the 
human   mind   had   been  conversant.     From 
observations  like  these,  the  summit  of  felici- 
ty might   be  attained  by  removing  from  the 
material,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  in- 
tellectual world,  by  curbing  and  governing 
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the  passions,  which  were  ever  agitated  and 
infiamed  by  real  or  imaginary  objects.     The 
passions  were  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the 
first  consisted  of  the  irascible  passions,  which 
originated  in  pride  or  resentment,   and  were 
seated  in  the  breast :  the  other,  founded  on 
the  love  of  pleasure,    was  the  concupiscible 
part  of  the  soul,  seated  in  the  belly  and  infe- 
rior parts  of  the  body.     These  different  or 
ders  induced  the  philosopher  to  compare  the 
soul  to  a  smallrepublic,  of  which  the  reason- 
ing  and  judging  powers    were   stationed   io 
the  head,   as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  whif:h 
the  senses  were  its  guards  and  servants.     By 
the  irascible  part  of  the  soul  men  asserted 
their  dignity,  repelled  injuries,  and  scorned 
danger  ;  and  the  concupiscible  part  provided 
the  support  and  the  necessities  of  the  body, 
and,  when  governed  with  propriety,  it  gave 
rise  to  temperance.    Justice  was  produced  by 
the  regular  dominion  of  reason,  and  by  th*^ 
submission  of  the  passions  ;   and  prudencp 
arose  from  the  strength,   acuteness,  and  per- 
fection of  the  soul,  without  which  all  other 
virtues  could  not  exist.     But,  amidst  dl  this, 
wisdom  was  not  easily  attaiuf'd  ;  at  their  cre- 
ations all  minds  were  not  endowed  with  the 
same  excellence,  the  bodies  which  they  ani- 
mate on  earth  were  not  always  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  emanation  ;  some  might  be 
too  weak,  others  too  strong,  and  on  the  first 
years  of  a  man's  life  depended  his  future  con- 
sequence ;  as   an  effeminate   and  licentious 
education  seemed  calculated  to  destroy   the 
purposes  of  the  divinity,   while  the  contrary 
produced  different  effects,  and  tended  to  cul- 
tivate and  improve  the  reasoning  and  judging 
faculty,  and  to  produce  wisdom   and  virtue. 
Plato  was   the  first  who   supported    the   im 
mortality  of  the  soul  upon  arguments  solid 
and  permanent,  deduced  from  truth  and  ex- 
perience.    [Plato's  arguments  in    favour  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  not   founded 
"  on  truth  and  experience,"  but  are   drawn 
from  the  more   fanciful  parts  of  his  system. 
For  example  :  In  nature  all  things  terminate 
in  their  contraries  ;  the  state  of  sleep  ter- 
minates in  that  of  waking ;  and  the  reverse  :  so 
life  ends  in  death,  and  death  in  life.    The  soul 
is  a  simple  indivisible  substance,  and  there- 
fore  incapable  of  dissolution  or  corruption. 
The  objects  to  which  it  naturally  adheres  are 
spiritual  and  incorruptible  ;  therefore  its  own 
nature  is  so.     All  our  knowledge  is  acquired 
by  the  reminiscence  of  ideas  contemplated  in 
a  prior  state :  as  the  soul  theref  "remuxt  have 
existed  before  this  life,  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  continue   to  exist  after  it.     Life   being 
the  con j  unction   of  the  soul  with  the   body 
death  is  nothing  more  than  their  separation 
Whatever  is  the  principle  of  motion   must 
be  incapable  of   destruction.     Such  is  the 
substance  of  the   arguments  for  the  immor 
tality  of  the  soul,  contained  in  the  celebrated 
dialogue  entitled   Phaedo.     It   is  huppy   for 
mankind  that  their  belief  of  this   important 
doctrine  rests  upon  firmer  grounds  than  such 
futile  reasonings.     It  was  another  doctrine  in 
the  Platoaic  system  that  the  Deity  formed 


the  material  world  after  a  perfect  archetype, 
which  had  eternally  subsisted  in  his  Reason, 
and  endued  it  with  a  soul.     '*  God,"  says  he, 
"  produced  mind,  prior  in  time  as  well  as  in 
excellence,  to  the  body,  that  the  latter  might 
he   subject   to  the   former."       "  From    that 
substance  which  is  invisible,  and  always   the 
iame,  and  from  that   which  is  corporeal   and 
iivisible,  he  compounded  a  third  kind  of  sub- 
stance, participating  of  the  nature  of  both." 
i'his  substance,    which   is   not  eternal,    but 
produced,  and   which  derives  the   superior 
,)art  of  its  nature  from  God,  and  the  inferior 
from  matter,  Plato  supposed  to    be  the  ani- 
mating principle  in  the  universe,   pervading 
and  adorning  all  things.     This  third   princi- 
ple in  nature  is,  in  the  Platonic  system,    in- 
ferior to  the  Deity,  heing  derived  from   that 
Divine  Reason  which  is  the  seat  of  the  ideal 
world  ;  herein  differing  fundamentally  from 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  siul  of  the  world, 
which  supposed  the  essence  of  the   Divine 
nature  diffused    throughout    the    universe. 
The  doctrine  of  a  two-fold  soul  of  the  world, 
the   one  vTri^KOTfjifoif,  "  presiding  over  the 
world,"  the  other  eyKoar/uiov,  "  residing  in  the 
world,''  is  an  appendage  to  the  ancient  Pla- 
tonic system,  introduced  by  the  later   Plato- 
nists  to  accommodate   this  system  to  the  no- 
tions adopted    by  many  of  the  Christian   fa- 
thers concerning  the  Divine   Nature.     It  is 
evident  from  the   preceding  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  God   and  the 
soul  of  the   world,  that   it  differs  materially 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity    afterwards 
received  into  the    Christian  church.     Plato 
did  not  suppose  three  subsistences  in  one  Di- 
vine essence,  separate  from  the  visible  world ; 
but  he  taught  that  the  hoyoc,  or  Reason  of 
God,  is  the  seat  of  the  intelligible    world,  or 
of  ideas,  and  that  the  soul  of  the  world  is  a 
third  subordinate  nature,  compounded  of  in- 
telligence and  matter.     In  the  language  of 
Plato,  the  universe,  heing  animated  by  a  soul 
which  proceeds  from  God,  is  the  son  of  God ; 
and  several  parts  of  nature,  particularly  the 
heavenly    bodies,    are   gods.      He    probably 
conceived  many  subordiuatedivinitiestohave 
b-en  produced  at  the  same  time  with  the  soul 
of  the  world,  and  imagined  that  the  Supreme 
Being  appointed  them  to  the  charge  of  form- 
ing animal  bodies,  and  superintending  the 
visible  world  ;  a  doctrine  which  he  seems  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreans.]  Plato 
did  not  imagine  that  the  diseases  and   the 
death  of  the  body  could  injure  the  princi- 
ple of  life  and   destroy   the  soul,  which,  of 
itself,  was  of  divine  origin,  and   of  an  un- 
corrupted   and  immutable   essence,    which, 
though  inherent  for  awhile  in  matter,  could 
lot  lose  that  power  which  was  the  emana- 
tion of   God.      From  doctrines  like  these, 
the  great   founder   of   Platonism  concluded 
that  there  might  exist  in  the  world  a  com- 
munity of  men  whose  passions  could  be  go- 
verned with    moderation,    and    who,  from 
k.iowing  the  evils  and  miseries   which  arise 
from  ill  conduct,  might  aspire  to  excellence 
and  attain  that  perfection  which  can  be  de- 
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rived  from  the  proper  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional and  moral  powers.  To  illustrate  thi? 
more  fully,  the  philosopher  wrote  a  book, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  republic  of 
Plato,  in  which  he  explains  with  acuteness, 
judgment,  and  elegance,  the  rise  and  revoln- 
tion  of  civil  society.  [The  school  of  Plato 
long  continued  famous,  but  passed  through 
several  changes,  on  account  of  which  it  wai 
successively  distinguished  into  the  Old,  the 
Middle,  and  the  JVew  Academy.  The  Old 
Academy  consisted  of  those  followers  of  Pla 
to  who  taught  the  doctrines  of  their  master 
•without  mixture  or  corruption.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these  were  Speusippus,  Xe- 
nocrates,  Polemo.  Crates  and  Grantor.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Crates  a  new  tn'be  of  phi- 
losophers arose,  who,  on  account  of  certain 
innovations  in  their  manner  of  philosophiz- 
ing, which  in  some  measure  receded  from  the 
Platonic  system  without  entirely  deserting  it, 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Middle  Academy.  Under  Lacydes  the  JVew; 
Academy  commenced.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  not  be 
cause  he  introduced  any  new  doctrine,  but 
from  his  having  changed  the  place  of  instruc- 
tion and  held  the  school  over  which  he  pre- 
sided in  the  gardenofAttalus,  still,  however, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Academic  grove. — 
The  works  of  Platn  were  first  published  af- 
ter the  invention  of  printing,  by  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  at  Venice,  in  1513.  The  editions  of 
Ficinus  and  Serranus  are  very  valuable,  but 
their  notes  and  interpretations  are  to  be  read 
with  caution  ;  for  Ficinus,  having  formed  his 
conceptions  of  (he  doctrine  of  Plato  after 
the  model  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  fre- 
quently, in  his  Arguments,  misrepresents  the 
design  of  his  author,  and  in  his  version  ob- 
scures the  sense  of  the  original;  and  Serra- 
nus, for  want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrine  of  his  author,  and  through 
the  influence  of  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
scholastic  system  of  theology,  sometimes  gi  ves 
an  incorrect  and  injudicious  explanation  of 
the  text. — The  most  useful  editions  of  Plato, 
next  to  those  mentioned  above,  are,  the  Bi- 
pont  edition,  12  vols.  8vo.  1788,  and  that  of 
Bekker,  Berol-.  1816-18,  lOvols.  8vo.  includ- 
ing 2  vols,  of  various  readings,  &c.  The  text 
of  this  last  e'iition  is  decidedly  the  best.  An 
edition  by  Prof  Ast  is  now  publishing  in 
Germany,  of  which  6  vols,  have  already  ap- 
peared.] Plato.  Dial.  Sic. — Cic.  de  Offic.  1, 
de  Div.  1,  c.  36.  de  Jf.  D.  2,  c.  12.  Tus.  1,  c 
]7. — Plut.  in  Sol.  &c. — Seneca,  ep. — Qvinlil. 
10,  c  1.  k.c.—JEli'in.  V.  H.  2  and  4.— Paws 

1,  c.  30. — Diog A   G'-eek   poet,  called 

the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy,  who  flou- 
rished B  C.  445.  Some  fragments  remain 
of  his  pieces. 

Plautia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Plau- 
tius,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C-  664.  It  required 
every  tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons 
of  their  body,  to  serve  as  judges,  making  the 
honour  common  to  all  the  three  orders,  ac- 
cording; to  the  majority  of  votes  in  every  tribe. 
——Another,  called  also  PlotiOy  A.  U.  C. 
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675.  It  punished  with  the  interdictio  ignis  &: 
aqUCE  all  persons  who  were  found  guilty  of 
attempts  upon  the  slate,  or  the  senators  or 
magistrates,  or  such  as  appeared  in  public 
armed  with  an  evil  design,  or  such  as  forcibly 
expelled  any  persons  from  his  legal  posses- 
sions. 

PLAUTi.iivtJS,  FciiVirs,  an  African  of 
mean  birth,  who  was  banished  for  his  sediti- 
ous behaviour  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity. 
In  his  banishment,  Plautianus  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Severus,  who,  some  years 
alter,  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  prosperity  ;  Severus 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  him,  and,  if  we 
believe  some  authors,  their  familiarity  and  in- 
tercourse were  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
modesty  and  propriety.  Plautianus  shared 
the  favours  of  Severus  in  obscurity  as  well  as 
on  the  throne.  He  was  invested  with  as 
much  power  as  his  patron  at  Rome,  and  in 
the  provinces,  and,  indeed,  he  wanted  but  thfe 
name  of  emperor  to  be  his  equal.  His  table 
was  served  with  more  delicate  meats  than 
that  of  the  emperor  ;  when  he  walked  in 
the  public  streets  he  received  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing honours,  and  a  number  of  criers 
ordered  the  most  noble  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  meanest  beggars,  to  make  way  for  the 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  not  to  fix  their 
eyes  upon  him.  He  was  concerned  in  all 
the  rapine  and  destruction  which  was  com- 
mitted through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched 
himself  with  the  possessions  of  those  who 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  cruelty 
or  avarice.  To  complete  his  triumph,  and 
to  make  himself  still  greater,  Plautianus 
married  his  favourite  daughter  Plautilla  to 
Caracalla,  the  son  of  the  emperor  ;  and  so 
eager  was  the  emperor  to  indulgehis  inclina- 
tions in  this,  and  in  every  other  respect,  that 
he  declared  he  loved  Plautianus  so  much 
that  he  would  even  wish  to  die  before  him. 
The  marriage  of  Caracalla  with  Plautilla 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
The  son  of  Severus  had  complied  with  great 
reluctance,  and,  1  hough  Plautilla  was  amiable 
in  her  manners,  commanding  in  aspect,  and 
of  a  beautiful  countenance,  yet  the  young 
prince  often  threatened  to  punish  her  haughty 
and  imperious  behaviour  as  soon  as  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  Plautilla  reported  the 
whole  to  her  father,  and  to  save  his  daughter 
from  the  vengeance  of  Caracalla,  Plautianus 
conspired  against  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Severus 
forgot  his  attachment  to  Plautianus,  and  the 
favours  he  had  heaped  upon  him,  when  he 
heard  of  his  perfidy.  The  wicked  minister 
was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  Plautilla 
banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari,  with  her 
brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  years  after, 
she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla, 
A.  D.  211.  Plautilla  had  two  children,  a  son 
who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daughter 
whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother.     Dion.  Cass. 

M.  Accius  Flautus,  a  comic  poet,  born 
at  Sarsina,  in  Umbria.  [He  was  called  Plan  - 
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tus  from  his  splay  feet,  a  defect  common  to 
all  the  Umbrians.]  Fortune  proved  unkind 
to  him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduc- 
ed to  the  meanest  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a 
commercial  line.  To  maintain  himself,  he 
entered  into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  com 
mon  servant,  and  was  employed  in  grinding; 
corn,  [Many  of  his  plays  were  written  in 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  of 
course  have  not  obtained  all  the  perfection 
which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
his  increased  knowledge  of  life,  and  his  lon;^ 
practice  in  the  dramatic  art.]  He  died  about 
184  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  Var- 
ro,  his  learned  countryman,  wrote  this  stan- 
za, which  deserved  to  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb  : 

Poslquam  morte  capitis  est  Plaulus, 
Comcedia  luget,  scena  est  deserta  ; 
Deinde  risus,  Indus,  jocusque ,  &^  nunieri 
Innumeri  simul  omnes  collacrymarunt. 

The  plays  ofPlautus  were  universally  esteem- 
ed at   Rome,  and  the  purity,  the  energy,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  language,  were,  by  other 
writers,  considered  as  objects  of  imitation  ; 
and  Varro,  whose  judgment  is  great,  and  ge- 
nerally  decisive,  declares,  that  if  the  muses 
were  willingto  speak  Latin  they  would  speak 
in  the  language  of  Plautus.     In  the  Augustan 
age,  however,  when  the  Roman  language  be- 
came more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to   the   more  ele- 
gant expressions  of  Terence,  was  censured 
for  his  negligence  in  versification,  his  low  wit, 
execrable   puns,  and  disgusting  obscenities. 
[As  regards  the  opinion  expressed  by  Varro, 
it  is   necessary  to   distinguish    between  the 
judgment  of  philologers   and   that  of  critics 
and  poets.     Plautus  wrote  at  a  period  when 
his   country  as  yet  possessed  no  written  or 
literary  language.     Every  phrase  was  drawn 
from  the  living  source  of  conversation.     This 
early  simplicity  seemed  pleasing  and  artless 
to  those  Romans  who  lived  in  an  age  of  ex- 
cessive refinement  and  cultivation;   hut  this 
apparent  merit  was  rather  accidental   than 
the  effect  of  poetic  art.     Making,  however, 
some   allowances  for   this,  there   can   be  no 
doubt  that  Plautus    wonderfully  improved 
and  refined  the  Latin  language  from  the  rude 
form  to  which  it  had   been  moulded  by  En- 
nius.]     Yet,  however    censured  as  to  lan- 
guage or  sentiments,  Plautus  continued  to 
be  a  favourite  on  the  stage.     If  his  expres- 
sions were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it  was  uni- 
versally admitted   that  he  was  more  happy 
than  other  comic  writers  in  his  pictures,  the 
incidents  of  his  plays  were  more  varied,  the 
acts  more  interesting,  the  characters  more 
truly   displayed,  and  the  catastrophe   more 
natural.     In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, his  comedies  were  still  acted  on  the 
public  theatres,  and  no  greater  compliment 
can  be  paid  to  his  abilities  as  a  comic  writer, 
and  no  greater  censure  can  be  passed  upon 
his  successors  ia  dramatic  compositions,  than 
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to  observe,  that  for  500  years,  with  all  the 
disadvantage  of  obsolete  language  and  dic- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  change  of  manners  and 
the  revolutions  of  government,  he  command- 
ed and  received  that  applause  which  no 
other  writer  dared  to  dispute  with  him.  [In 
the  time  of  Varro  there  were  remaining  130 
comedies  attributed  to  Plautus;  in  this  num- 
ber, however,  were  included  many  pieces 
composed  by  another  poet  of  the  same  name. 
Varro  acknowledges  only  21  as  genuine. 
Of  these  last  we  possess  20.  One  of  them, 
the  Pcenulus,  or  "young  Carthaginian,"  con- 
tains some  specimens  of  the  Punic  tongue, 
which,  though  very  corrupt,  are,  notwith- 
standing, very  interesting  fragments  of  anti- 
quity.] The  best  editions  of  Plautus  are 
that  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat,  1664;  that 
of  Barbou,  12mo.in3vols.  Paris,  1759;  that 
of  Ernesti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1760  ,  and  that 
of  Glascow,  3  vols.  12mo.  1763.  [The  fol- 
lowing editions  are  also  valuable  ;  that  of 
Scmieder,  Getting.  1804,  8vo.  and  the  Tri- 
nummus,  by  Hermann,  Lips.  1800,  8vo.] 
Farro  apud  Q,uin(il.  10,  c.  1. — Cic.  de  Offic. 
l,&c.  De.  Oral.  3,  &Lc.—Horat.  2,  ep.   1,  v. 

58,   170.  «fe  art.  poet.  54  and  270. Jilia- 

nus,  a  high-priest  who  consecrated  the  capi- 
tol  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Tacit.  Hist. 
4,  c.  53. 

Plisiades,  or  Vergii.i^,  a  name  given 
to  seven  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  by  Pleione 
of  jEthra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  They  were 
placed  in  the  heavens  after  death,  where 
they  formed  a  constellation  called  Pleiades, 
in  the  neck  of  the  bull  in  the  Zodiac.  Their 
names  were  Alcyone,  Merope,  Maia,  Elec- 
tra,  Taygeta,  Sterope,  and  Celeno.  They  all, 
except  Merope,  who  married  Sisyphus,  king 
of  Corinth,  had  some  of  the  immortal  gods 
for  their  suitors.  On  that  account,  therefore, 
Merope's  star  is  dim  and  obscure  among  the 
rest  of  her  sisters,  because  she  married  a 
mortal.  The  name  of  the  Pleiades  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  Greek  vrord7rhuv,io  satZ, because 
that  constellation  shows  the  time  most  fa- 
vourable to  navigators,  which  is  in  the  spring. 
The  name  of  Vergiliae  they  derive  from  ver, 
the  spring.  They  are  sometimes  called  At- 
limtides,  from  their  father,  or  Hesperidest 
from  the  gardens  of  that  name,  which  be- 
longed to  Atlas.  Hygin.  fab.  191.  P.  A.  2,  c. 
21.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  293.  Fast.  6,  v.  106 
and  170. — Hesiod.  oper.  &/•  dies. — Homer.  Od. 
5.—Horat.  4,  od.  U.—  Firg.  G.  1,  v.  138,  J. 
4,  233. Seven  poets,  who,  from  their  num- 
ber, have  received  the  name  Pleiades,  near 
the  age  of  Philadelphus  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt.  Their  names  were  Lycophron,  The- 
ocritus, Aratus,  Nicander,  Apollonius,  Phili- 
cus,  and  Homerus  the  younger. 

Pleione,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  mar- 
ried Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she 
had  twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas. 
Seven  of  the  daughters  were  changed  into  a 
constellation  called  Pleiades,  and  the  rest 
into  another  called  Hyades,  Ovid.  Fast.  5» 
84. 
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Pi.EMMYRiuM,  now  Massa  Oliveri,  a  pro- 
montory with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.      Virg.  ^7i.  v.  693. 

PLEi'Mosn,  a  people  of  Belgium,  the  inha- 
bitants of  uioderu  Tournai).  Ccbs.  G.  5,  c.  38- 

Plexippi'S,  a  son  of  Thestius,  brother  to 
Althsea,  the  wife  of  OCneus.  He  was  killer  I 
by  his  nephew  Meleager,  in  hunting  the  Caly- 
fionian  boar.  His  brother  Toxeus  shared  hi^ 
fate.     {vid.  Allhaea  and  Mfleager  ) 

C.  Plinius  Secundus,  swrnamed  the  Fol- 
der, was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  and,  af- 
ter he  had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at 
Rome,  he  was  appomted  governor  of  Spain. 
In  his  public  character  he  did  not  neglect  the 
pleasures  of  literature,  the  day  was  employ- 
ed in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his 
province  and  the  night  was  dedicated  to 
study.  Every  moment  of  time  was  preciou? 
to  him  ;  at  his  meals  one  of  his  servants  read 
to  him  books  valuable  for  their  information, 
and  from  them  he  immediately  made  copious 
extracts  in  a  memorandum  book.  Even 
while  he  dressed  himself  after  bathing,  his 
attention  was  called  away  from  surrounding 
objects,  and  he  was  either  employed  in  listen- 
ing to  another  or  in  dictating  himself.  To  a 
mind  so  earnestly  devoted  to  learning,  no- 
thing appeared  too  laborious,  no  undertaking 
too  troublesome.  He  deemed  every  moment 
lost  which  was  not  dedicated  to  study,  and, 
from  these  reasons,  he  never  appeared  at 
Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and,  wherever  he 
■went  he  was  always  accompanied  by  his 
amanuensis.  He  even  censured  his  nephew. 
Pliny  the  younger,  because  he  had  indulged 
himself  with  a  walk,  and  sternly  observed 
that  he  might  have  employed  those  moments 
to  better  advantage.  But  if  his  literary  pur- 
suits made  him  forget  the  public  affairs,  his 
prudence,  his  abilities,  and  the  purity  and  in- 
nocence of  bis  character,  made  him  known 
and  respected.  He  was  courted  and  ad- 
mired by  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian. 
and  he  received  from  them  all  the  favours 
■which  a  virtuous  prince  could  offer,  and  an  ho- 
nest subject  receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum, 
where  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  was 
then  stationed  there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
ashes.  He  was  then  ignorant  of  the  cause 
which  produced  it,  and  he  immediately  set 
sail  in  a  small  vessel  for  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  he  at  l;ist  discovered  to  have  made  a 
dreadful  eruption.  The  sight  of  a  number  of 
boats  that  fled  from  the  coast  to  avoid  the 
danger  might  have  deterred  another,  but  the 
muriosity  of  Pliny  excited  him  to  advance 
with  more  boldness,  and,  though  his  vessel 
was  often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes  that 
were  continually  thrown  up  by  the  mountain, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  wa 
4eserted  by  the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  remain 
ed  there  during  the  night  the  better  to  ob 
*erve  the  mountain,  which,  during  the  obscu 
rity,  appeared  t»  be  one  continual  blaze.  He 
was  soon  disturbed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
anrl  the  contrary  wind  on  the  morrow  pre 
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vented  him  from  returning  to  Misenum.  The 
eruption  of  the  volcano  increased,  and,  at  last, 
the  fire  approached  the  place  where  the  phi- 
losopher made  his  observations.  Pliny  endea- 
voured to  fly  before  it,  but,  though  he  was 
supported  by  two  of  his  servants,  he  was  un- 
ble  to  escape.  He  soon  fell  down  suffocated 
by  the  thick  vapours  that  surrounded  him, 
and  the  insupportable  stench  of  sulphureous 
matter.  His  body  was  found  three  days  af- 
ter and  decently  buried  by  his  nephew,  who 
wa-  then  at  Misenum  with  the  fleet.  This 
memorable  event  happened  in  the  79th  yenr 
of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  philosopher 
who  perished  by  the  eruptions  of  the  vol- 
cano has  been  called  by  some  (he  martyr  of 
nature.  He  was  then  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age.  Of  the  works  which  he  composed  none 
are  »'Xtant  but  his  natural  history  in  37  books. 
It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  younger  says,  full 
of  erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature  itself.  It 
treats  of  the  stars,  the  heavens,  wind,  rain, 
hail,  minerals,  trees,  flowers,  and  plants,  be- 
sides an  account  of  all  living  animals,  birds, 
fishes,  and  beasts  ;  a  geographical  description 
of  every  place  on  the  globe,  and  an  history  of 
every  art  and  science,  <jf  commerce  and  na- 
vigation, with  their  rise,  progress,  and  several 
improvements.  He  is  happy  in  his  descrip- 
tions as  a  naturalist,  he  writes  with  force  and 
energy,  and,  though  many  of  his  ideas  and 
conjectures  are  sometimes  ill-founded,  yet  he 
possesses  that  fecundity  of  imagination,  and 
vivacity  of  expression,  which  are  requisite  to 
treat  a  subject  with  propriety,  and  to  render 
an  history  of  nature  pleasing,  interesting,  and 
above  all,  instructive.  His  style  possesses 
not  the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  he  has 
neither  its  purity  and  elegance,  nor  its  limpli- 
city,  but  it  is  rather  cramped,  obscure,  and 
sometimes  unintelligible.  Yet  for  all  this  he 
has  ever  been  admired  and  esteemed,  and  his 
work  may  be  called  a  compilation  of  every 
thing  which  had  been  written  before  his  a^e 
on  the  various  subjects  which  he  treats,  and 
a  judicious  collection  from  the  best  treatises 
which  had  been  composed  on  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  [Notwithstanding  all 
that  may  be  said  in  its  favour,  the  work 
must  be  read  with  caution,  because  Pliny 
often  makes  his  extracts  from  others  with 
too  much  precipitation.  This  becomes  ex- 
tremely necessary  where  the  originals,  from 
which  he  copied,  no  longer  exist,  or  where 
Pliny  allows  his  judgment  to  be  warped  by 
prejudice.  Pliny  is  credulous,  and  often  de- 
ficient on  questions  of  taste.  In  the  medical 
part  of  his  work,  however,  he  is  most  erro- 
neous. The  last  five  books,  in  which  he 
treats  occasionally  of  the  arts,  contain  also 
many  errors.  The  text  of  this  writer  is  ve- 
ry corrupt,  and  still  needs  an  expert  and  cri- 
tical editor.]  Pliny  was  not  ashamed  to 
mention  the  authors  which  he  quoted  ;  he 
speaks  of  them  with  admiration  and  while 
he  pays  the  greatest  compliment  to  their  abi- 
lities, his  encomiums  show,  in  the  strongest 
light,  the  goodness,  the  sensibility,  and  the 
ingenuousnes»  of  his  own  miirtl.  He  had  writ  - 
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tea  160  volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations 
on  the  various  authors  which  he  had  read, 
and  so  great  was  the  opinion  m  his  contempo- 
raries, of  his  erudition  and  abilities,  that  a  man 
called  Lartius  Lutinus  offered  to  buy  his  notes 
and  observations  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
about  3242Z.  English  money.  I'he  philoso- 
pher, who  was  himself  rich  and  independent, 
rejected  the  offer,  and  his  compilations,  after 
his  death,  came  into  the  hands  ofhis  nephew 
Pliny.  The  best  editions  of  Pliny  are  that  of 
Hard  uin,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1 723,  that  of  Frant- 
zius,  10  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1778,  tbatof  Brotier, 
6  vols.  12mo.  Pans,  1779,  and  the  Variorum. 
8vo.  in  8  vols.  Lips.  1778  to  1789-  Tacii.  Ann. 
1,  c.  69, 1. 13,  c.  20, 1.  15,  c.  53.— Plin-  ep.  kc 

C.    Caecilius  Secundus,   surnamed   the 

younger^  was  son  of  L.  Caecilius  by  the  sister 
of  Pliny  the  elder.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
uncle,  whose  name  he  assumed,  and  whose 
estates  and  effects  he  inherited.  He  received 
the  greatest  part  of  his  education  under  Quin- 
tilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  appeared  at  the 
bar,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Tacitus  were 
reckoned  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their 
age.  He  did  not  make  his  profession  an  ob- 
ject of  gain  like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  ora- 
tors, but  he  refused  fees  from  the  rich  as  well 
as  from  the  poorest  of  bis  clients,  and  declar- 
ed that  he  cheerfully  employed  himself  for 
the  protection  of  innocence,  the  relief  of  the 
indigent,  and  the  detection  of  v^ice.  He  pub- 
lished many  of  his  harangues  and  orations, 
which  have  been  lost.  When  Trajan  was 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Pliny  was 
created  consul  by  the  emperor.  This  honour 
the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  celebrated 
panegyric,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
empire,  he  pronounced  on  Trajan.  [The 
"  Panegyric''  of  Pliny  is  rendered  very  in- 
teresting by  the  numerous  facts  it  contains 
relative  to  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  especially 
as  we  do  not  now  possess  what  Suetonius 
and  Tacitus  may  have  written  of  this  prince, 
and  since  many  other  histories  of  his  reign 
are  likewise  lost.]  Some  time  after  he  pre- 
sided over  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  office. 
and  with  the  power,  of  pro-consul,  and  by 
his  humanity  and  philanthropy  the  subject 
was  freed  from  the  burden  of  partial  taxes, 
and  the  persecution  which  had  been  begun 
against  the  Christians  of  his  province  was 
stopped  when  Pliny  solemnly  declared  to  the 
emperor  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were  a 
meek  and  inoffensive  sect  of  men,  that  their 
morals  were  pure  and  innocent,  that  they 
were  free  from  all  crimes,  and  that  they  vo- 
luntarily bound  themselves  by  the  most  so- 
lemn oaths  to  abstain  from  vice,  and  relin- 
quish every  sinful  pursuit.  If  he  rendered 
himself  popular  in  his  province,  he  was  not 
less  respected  at  Rome.  He  was  there  the 
friend  nf  the  poor,  the  patron  of  learning, 
great  without  arrogance,  affable  in  his  beha- 
viour, and  an  example  of  good-breeding,  so- 
briety, temperance,  and  modesty.  As  a  fa- 
ther and  a  husb'and  his  eharacler  was  amia- 


ble ;  as  a  subject  he  was  faithful  to  his 
prince  ;  and  as  a  magistrate,  he  was  candid, 
open,  and  compassionate.  His  native  coun- 
try shared  among  the  rest  his  unbounded  be- 
nevolence ;  and  Comum,  a  town  of  Insubria, 
which  gave  him  birth,  boasted  of  his  liberali- 
ty in  the  valuable  and  choice  library  of  books 
which  he  collected  there.  He  also  contri- 
buted towards  the  expenses  which  attended 
the  education  ofhis  countrymen,  and  liberal- 
ly spent  part  of  his  estate  for  the  advance- 
ment of  literature,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
those  whom  poverty  otherwise  deprived  of 
i.he  advantages  of  a  public  education.  He 
made  his  preceptor  Quintilian,  and  the  poet 
Martial,  objects  of  his  benevolence,  and  when 
the  daughter  of  the  former  was  married, 
Pliny  wrote  to  the  father  with  the  greatest 
civility  ;  and  while  he  observed  that  he  was 
rich  in  the  possession  of  learning,  though 
poor  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  he  begged  of  him 
to  accept,  as  a  doweryfor  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter, 50,000  sesterces,  about  300Z.  /  icouid 
not.,  contmued  he,  be  so  moderate,  were  I  not 
assured  from  your  modesty  and  disinterested- 
ness, that  the  smallness  of  the  present  will  ren- 
der it  acceptable.  He  died  in  the  52d  year  ol 
his  age,  A.  D.  1 13.  He  had  written  an  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  which  is  lost.  It  is 
said  that  Tacitus  did  not  begin  his  history  till 
he  had  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  Pliny 
to  undertake  that  laborious  task,  and  indeed 
what  could  not  have  been  expected  from  the 
panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  acknow- 
ledged himself  inferior  to  him  in  delineating 
the  character  of  the  times.  Some  suppose, 
but  falsely,  that  Pliny  wrote  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious men,  universally  ascribed  to  Corne- 
lius Nepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his 
verses  have  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his 
learned  works  remain  but  his  panegyric  on 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  10  books  of  letters, 
which  he  himself  collected  and  prepared  for 
the  public  from  a  numerous  and  respectable 
correspondence.  These  letters  contain  many 
curious  and  interesting  facts  ;  they  abound 
with  many  anecdotes  of  the  generosity  and 
the  humane  sentiments  of  the  writer.  They 
are  written  with  elegance  and  great  purity, 
and  the  reader  every  where  discovers  that 
affability,  that  condescension  and  philanthro- 
py, which  so  egregiously  marked  the  advo- 
cate of  the  Christians.  These  letters  are 
esteemed  by  some  equal  to  the  epistles  oi 
Cicero.  [The  most  interesting  of  these  let- 
ters are,  two  in  which  he  details  the  mode 
of  life  pursued  by  Pliny  the  elder,  and  states 
the  particulars  of  his  death  ;  two  others  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  ofhis  villas ;  and 
that  relative  to  the  Christians,  in  which  he 
communicates  to  the  emperor  the  result  of 
his  enquiries  respecting  them.  Semler,  a 
German  divine,  has  attempted  to  prove  this 
last  a  fabrication  of  Tertullian,  but  ineffec- 
tually. There  is  a  foolish  legend  connected 
With  this  letter,  that  Pliny,  having  met  Titus 
in  Crete,  was  converted  by  him,  and  suffer- 
ed martyrdom]  In  Jiis  panegyric,  Pliny'? 
stvle  is  florid  and  brilfiant ;  he  has  used  tc 
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the  greatest  advantage  the  liberties  of  the 
panegyrist,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  cour- 
tier. His  ideas  are  new  and  refined,  but 
his  diction  is  distinguished  by  that  affecta- 
tion and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  The  best  editions  of  Pliny,  are 
that  of  Gesner,  [improved  by  Schaeffer, 
Lips.  1805,  in  8vo.]  and  of  Lallemand,  12mo. 
Paris  apud  Barbou,  and  of  the  panegyric 
separate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746,  and  of 
the  epistles,  the  Variorum,  L.  Bat.  1669,  8vo 
Plin.  ep. — Vossius. — Sidonius. 

PiiiSTARCHPs,  son  of  Leonidas,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Eurysthenidffi,  succeeded  to  the 
Spartan  throne  at  the  death  of  Cieombrotus 
Herodot.  9,  c.  10. 

Plisthenes.  a  son  of  Arteus,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  father  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  and  others.  Homer,  how- 
ever, calls  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  sons  of 
Atreus,  though  they  were  in  reality  the  chil- 
dren of  Plisthenes.  The  father  died  very 
young,  and  the  two  children  were  left  in 
the  house  of  their  grandfather,  who  took 
care  of  them  and  instructed  them.  From  his 
attention  to  them,  therefore,  it  seems  proba 
ble  that  Atreus  was  universally  acknowledg- 
ed as  their  protector  and  father,  and  thence 
their  surname  of  AlridcB.  Ovid.  Rem.  Am. 
V.  ll^.—Diclys.  Cret.  I.— Homer.  II. 

PlistIncs,  a  brother  of  Faustulus  the 
shepherd  who  saved  the  life  of  Romulus  and 
Remus.  He  was  killed  in  a  scuffle  which 
happened  between  the  two  brothers. 

Plistoanax  and  Plistonax,  son  of  Pau- 
sanias,  was  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
armies  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was 
banished  from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19 
years,  and  was  afterwards  recalled  by  order 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  reigned  58  years. 
He  had  succeeded  Plistarchus.     Thucyd. 

PlotIna  Pompeia,  a  Roman  lady  who 
married  Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a  private 
man.  She  entered  Rome  in  the  procession 
■with  her  husband  when  he  was  saluted  em- 
peror, and  distinguished  herself  by  the  affa- 
bility of  her  behaviour,  her  humanity,  and 
liberal  offices  to  the  poor  and  friendless. 
She  accompanied  Trajan  in  the  east,  and  at 
his  death  she  brought  back  his  ashes  to 
Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  the  honours  and 
titles  of  a  Roman  empress  under  Adrian, 
Avho,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to  the  va- 
cant throne.  At  her  death,  A.  D.  122,  she 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received  di- 
vine honours,  which,  according  to  the  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  she  seemed  to  deserve 
from  her  regard  for  the  good  and  the  pros 
perity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  for  her 
priv^ate  virtues.     Dion. 

PiiOTiNOPOLTS,  a  town  of  Thrace  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  after  Plotina, 
the  founder's  wife.  [It  was  situate  upon  the 
river  Hebrus,  22  miles  from   Trajanopolis 

according  to  the  itinerary  of  Antonine.] 

Another  in  Dacia. 

PlotInds,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Ly- 
copolis  in  Egypt.     He  was  for  eleven  years  a 
pupil  of  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  and  after 
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he  had  profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  bis 
learned  preceptor,  he  determined  to  improve 
his  knowledge  and  to  visit  the  territories  of 
India  and  Persia  to  receive  information.  He 
accompanied  Gordian  in  his  expedition  into 
the  east,  but  the  day  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  emperor  nearly  terminated  the  life  of 
the  philosopher.  He  saved  himself  by  flight, 
and  the  following  year  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  publicly  taught  philosophy.  His 
school  was  frequented  by  people  of  every 
sex,  age,  and  quality,  by  senators  as  well  as 
plebeians  ;  and  so  great  was  the  opinion  of 
the  public  of  his  honesty  and  candour,  that 
many  on  their  death-bed  left  all  their  pos- 
sessions to  his  care,  and  intrusted  their  chil- 
dren to  him  as  a  ^superior  being.  He  was 
the  favourite  of  all  the  Romans  ;  and  while 
he  charmed  the  populace  by  the  force  of 
his  eloquence,  and  the  senate  by  his  doctrines, 
the  emperor  Gallienus  courted  him,  and  ad- 
mired the  extent  of  his  learning.  It  is  even 
said,  that  the  emperor  and  the  empress  Sa- 
lonia  intended  to  rebuild  a  decayed  city  of 
Campania,  and  to  appoint  the  philosopher 
over  it,  that  there  he  might  experimentally 
know,  while  he  presided  over  a  colony  of 
philosophers,  the  validity  and  the  use  of  the 
ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  This 
plan  was  not  executed  through  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The  phi- 
losopher, at  last,  become  helpless  and  infirm, 
returned  to  Campania,  where  the  liberality 
of  his  friends  for  awhile  maintained  him. 
He  died  A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age,  and  as  he  expired,  he  declared  that  he 
made  his  last  and  most  violent  eflforts  to  give 
up  what  there  was  most  divine  in  him  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  Amidst  the  great 
qudities  of  the  philosopher,  we  discover 
some  ridiculous  singularities.  Plotinus  never 
permitted  his  picture  to  be  taken,  and  be  ob- 
served, that  to  see  a  painting  of  himself  in 
the  following  age,  was  beneath  the  notice  of 
an  enlightened  mind.  These  reasons  also  in- 
duced him  to  conceal  the  day,  the  hour,  and 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  never  made  use 
of  medicines,  and  though  his  body  was  often 
debilitated  by  abstinence  or  too  much  study, 
he  despised  to  have  recourse  to  a  physician, 
and  thought  that  it  would  degrade  the  gra- 
vity of  a  philosopher.  His  writings  have 
been  collected  by  his  pupil  Porphyry.  They 
consist  of  54  different  treatises  divided  into 
six  equal  parts,  written  with  great  spirit  and 
vivacity ;  but  the  reasonings  are  abstruse, 
and  the  subjects  metaphysical.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Picinus,  fol.  Basil,  1580. 

Plotius  CrispIntjs,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant, 
and  whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which 
he  has  been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  called 

Aretalogui.     Horat.  1,  sat.  1,  v.  4. Gal- 

lus,a  native  of  Lugdunum,  who  taught  gram- 
mar at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  among  his  pu- 

i'ils,     Cic.  de   Orat. Tucca,  a  friend  of 

Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his 
heir.  He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with 
Varius.  to  review  the  JJneid  of  Virgil.    Ho- 
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rat.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  40. Lucius,  a  poet  in  the 

age  of  the  great  Marius,  whose  exploits  he 
celebrated  iu  his  verges. 

Plusios,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Sparta, 
expressive  of  his  power  to  grant  riches. 
Paus.  3,  c.  19. 

Pi,uTARCHUs%  a  native  of  Chaeronea,  de- 
scended of  a  respectable  family.  His  father, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  was  distiuguisheJ 
for  his  learning  and  virtues,  and  his  grandf. 
ther,  called  Lamprias,  was  also  as  conspicu- 
ous for  his  eloquence  and  the  fecundity  of  his 
genius.  At  Athens,  under  Anfimonius,  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, and  so  well  established  was  his  charac- 
ter, that  he  was  appointed  by  his  countrymen, 
while  yet  very  young,  to  go  to  the  Roman  pro- 
consul, in  their  name,upon  an  aflFair  of  ths  most 
importantnature.  This  commission  he  execut- 
ed with  honour  to  himself  and  with  success 
for  his  country.  He  afterwards  travelled  in 
quest  of  knowledge,  and  after  he  had  visite*!. 
like  a  philosopher  and  an  historian,  the  terri- 
tories of  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school.  His  re 
putation  made  his  school  frequented.  The 
emperor  Adrian  admired  his  abilities,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  office  of  consul,  and 
appointed  him  governor  of  Illyricum.  Aftftr 
the  death  of  his  imperial  benefactor,  Plu- 
tarch removed  from  Rome  to  Chaeroufa, 
where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  tranquillity, 
respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  raised 
to  all  the  honours  which  his  native  town 
could  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  and  solitary 
retreat,  Plutarch  closely  applied  himself  to 
study,  and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  hi 
works,  and  particularly  his  lives.  [The  work 
is  entitled  B;c«  vapxKKuKoi,  "  Parallel  Lives." 
It  contains  an  account  of  44  distinguished  in 
dividuals,  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  are 
compared  in  such  a  way,  that  a  R  ^man  and 
a  Greek  are  always  put  in  opposition  to  one 
another.  There  are,  besides  these,  five  other 
isolated  biographies,  while  12  or  14  are  lost.] 
He  died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Chaeronea, 
about  the  140th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Plutarch  had  five  children  by  his  wife  called 
Timoxena,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two 
of  the  sons  and  the  daughter  died  when  young, 
and  those  that  survived  were  called  Plutarch 
and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter  did  honour  to 
his  father's  memory,  by  giving  to  the  worhl 
an  accurate  catalogue  of  his  writings.  In 
his  private  and  public  character,  the  historian 
of  Chaeronea  was  the  friend  of  discipline. 
He  boldly  asserted  the  natural  right  of  man- 
kind, liberty ;  but  he  recommended  obedience 
and  submissive  deference  to  magistrates,  as 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  society.  He 
supported  that  the  most  violent  and  dang:'r- 
ous  public  factions  arose  too  often  from  pri- 
vate disputes,  and  from  misunderstanding.  To 
render  himself  more  intelligent,  he  always  car- 
ried a  common  place-book  with  him,  and  he 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
judicious  observations  fell  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. The  most  esteemed  »f  his  works 
are  his  lives  of  illustrious  men,  of  whom  he 


examines  and  delineates  the  different  charac- 
ters with  wonderful  skill  and  impartiality. 
He  neither  misrepresents  the  virtues  nor 
Mides  the  foibles  of  his  heroes.  He  writes 
with  precision  and  with  fidelity,  and  though 
his  diction  is  neither  pure  nor  elegant,  yet 
I  here  is  energy  and  animation,  and  in  many 
(iescriptions  he  is  inferior  to  no  historian. 
[His  ignorance  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
he  himself  avows  in  his  biographies  of  Cato 
and  Demosthenes,  causes  him  to  fall  into 
uiany  errors  on  the  subject  of  Roman  histo- 
ry.] In  some  of  his  narrations,  however,  he 
IS  otleD  too  circumstantial,  his  remarks  are 
often  injudicious ;  and  when  he  compares  the 
heroes  of  Greece  with  those  of  Rome,  the 
raudid  reader  can  easily  imagine  which  side 
of  th;-  Adriatic  gave  the  historian  birth. 
[  The  great  fault  of  Plutarch  is  a  neglect  of 
the  order  of  chronology,  so  much  so  that  his 
narration  oftentimes  presents  nothing  but  a 
confused  mass  of  facts,  and  the  perusal  of  his 
Lives  not  unfrequently  leaves  only  a  confused 
impression  on  the  mind  ]  Some  have  accus- 
e.J  him  of  not  knowing  the  genealogy  of  his 
heroes,  and  have  censured  him  for  his  su- 
perstition ;  yet  for  all  this,  he  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining, the  most  instructive  and  interest- 
ing of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history  ;  and 
were  a  man  of  true  taste  and  judgment  asked 
what  book  he  wished  to  save  from  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  profane  compositions  of  anti- 
quity, he  would  perhaps  without  hesitation 
reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  In  his  moral 
treatises.  Plutarch  appears  in  a  different  cha- 
racter, and  his  misguided  philosophy,  and  er- 
roneous doctrines,  render  some  of  these  infe- 
rior compositions  puerile  and  disgusting. 
They,  however,  contait  many  useful  lessons 
lod  curious  facts  ;  and  though  they  are  com- 
posed without  connection,  compiled  without 
judgment,  and  often  abound  with  improbable 
stories,  and  false  reasonings,  yet  they  contain 
much  iuformation  and  many  useful  reflec- 
tions. The  best  editions  of  Plutarch  are  that 
of  Francfort,  2  vols.  fol.  1399;  that  of  Ste- 
phens, 6  vols.  avo.  1572 ;  the  Lives  by  Reiske, 
12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1775:  and  the  Moralia, 
&c.  by  W'yttenbach.    Plut. 

Pluto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Ju- 
niter  and  Neptune,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  ar- 
liole.]  He  received  as  his  lot  the  kingdom  of 
hell,  and  whatever  lies  under  the  earth,  and 
as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal  re- 
ions,  of  death  and  funerals.  From  his  func- 
tions, and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
lifferent  names.  He  was  called  Dis,  Hades, 
or  ^des,  Clyptopolon,  Agelastus,  Orcus,  &c. 
As  the  place  of  his  residence  was  obscure 
nd  gloomy,  all  the  goddesses  refused  to 
marry  him  ;  but  he  determined  to  obtain  by 
force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations. 
As  he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the 
Jaughter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plains  of  Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  at- 
tendants. He  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  immediately  carried  her  away  upon  his 
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chariot  drnwa  by  four  horses.  To  make  this 
retreat  more  unknown,  he  opened  himself  a 
passage  through  the  earth,  by  striking  it  with 
his  trident  in  the  lake  of  Cyane  in  Sicily,  or, 
according  to  others,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cephisus  in  Attica.  Proserpine  called  upon 
her  attendants  for  help,  but  in  vain,  anri  she 
became  the  wife  of  her  ravisher,  and  the 
queen  of  hell.  Pluto  is  generally  represent 
ed  as  holding  a  tridea!  with  two  teeth, he  has 
also  keys  in  his  hand,  to  imitate  that  whoever 
enters  his  kingdom  r^an  never  return.  He  is 
looke  ;  upon  as  a  hard-hearted  and  inexorable 
god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  countenance,  and 
for  that  reason  no  temples  were  raised  to 
his  honour  as  to  the  rest  of  the  superior 
gods.  Black  victims,  and  particularly  a 
bull,  were  the  only  sacrifices  which  were 
oflfered  to  him,  and  their  blood  was  not 
sprinkled  on  the  altars,  or  received  in  vessels, 
as  at  other  sacrifices,  but  it  was  permitted 
to  rua  down  into  the  earth,  as  if  it  were 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  realms  of  the 
god.  The  Syracusans  yearly  sacrificed  to 
him  blacu  bulls,  near  the  fountain  of  Cyane, 
where,  according  to  the  received  tradi 
lions,  he  had  diappeared  with  Proserpine. 
Among  plants,  the  cypress,  the  narcissus 
and  the  maiden-hair,  were  sacred  to  him, 
as  also  every  thing  which  was  deemed  inau- 
spicious, particularly  the  number  two.  Ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancients,  Pluto  sat 
on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  which  issued 
the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus,  Phlegethon,  and 
Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus  watched  at  his 
feet,  the  harpies  hovered  round  him,  Proser- 
pine sat  on  his  left,  and  near  to  the  goddess 
stood  the  Eumenides,  with  their  heads  cover- 
ed with  snakes.  The  Parcse  occupied  the 
right,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands  the 
symbols  of  their  office,  the  distaff,  the  S| kin- 
dle, and  the  scissors.  Pluto  is  called  by 
some  the  father  of  the  Eumenides.  Durin  ; 
the  war  of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  tht-  Cy- 
clops made  a  helmet,  which  rendered  the 
bearer  invisible,  and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Per 
sens  was  armed  «  ith  it  when  he  conquered 
the  Gorgons.  [Banier  is  of  opinion  that 
Pluto  was  reckoned  the  god  of  hell  becmuse 
he  lived  in  a  very  lone  country  compared 
with  that  where  Jupiter  had  fixed  his  empire. 
This  country  was  the  extremity  of  Spain, 
where  he  busily  employed  himself  in  working 
at  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  abounded 
near  Cadiz,  where  he  fixed  his  residence. 
Hence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Pluto,  the  god 
of  riches,  and  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  Plntus.  Besides,  Pluto's  kingdom  was 
not  only  low  in  respect  of  situation  compar- 
ed with  Greece,  but  as  Pluto  employed  la- 
bourers in  the  mines,  who  dug  into  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  'n  search  of  hidden  treasure, 
he  was  reckoned  king  of  the  lower  world.] 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Homer.  Jl. — Apollod  1, 
kc.—Hygi;  fsb.  155.  P.  A.  2.~0vid  Mel. 
5,  fab.  6. — Pans.  2,  c  36. — Orpheus  Hymn. 
17,  &,c  —Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  2,  c.  26 — Plato  de 
Rep — Euripid.  in  Med.  Hippol. — Mschrjl. 
■in  Pres.  Proin.—  Varro  L.  L.  4,—CatuU. 
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ep.  3.—  Firg.  G.  4,  v.  502.  ^n.  6,  v.  273. 
1.  8,  v.  296.— Lucan.  6,  v.  715,  Herat.  2, 
od.  3  and  18 — Senec.  in  Her.  fur. 

Pi.UTUS,  son  of  Jason  or  Jas'ius,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  corn,  has  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mythologists  with  Pluto,  though 
plainly  distinguished  from  him  as  being  the 
god  of  riches.  He  was  brought  up  by  the 
goddess  of  peace,  and,  on  that  account.  Peace 
was  represented  at  Athens  as  holding  the  god 
ol  wealth  in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of 
him  as  of  a  fickle  divinity.  They  represented 
him  as  blind,  because  he  distributed  riches 
indiscriminately  he  was  lame,  because  he 
came  slow  and  gradually  ;  but  had  wings,  to 
intimate  that  he  flew  away  with  more  velo- 
city than  he  approached  mankind.  Lucian. 
in  Tim. — Paus.  9,  c.  16  and  26. — Hygin.  P. 
A. — Arisioph.  in  Plut. — Diod.  5. — Hesiod. 
Th.  910.— Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  53. 

Pluvids,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  of 
rain.  He  was  invoked  by  that  name  among 
the  Romans,  whenever  the  earth  was  parch- 
ed up  by  continual  heat,  and  was  in  want  of 
refreshing  showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the 
temple  on  the  capitol.    Tibull.  1,  el.  7,  v.  26. 

Plynteria,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks, 
in  honour  of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva, 
who  received  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops 
the  name  of  Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to 
be  derived  from  ttkuvuv,  lavare,  because,  dur- 
ing the  solemnity,  they  undressed  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  and  washed  it.  The  day  ou 
which  it  was  observed  was  universally  looked 
upon  as  unfortunate  and  inauspicious,  and  on 
that  account,  no  person  was  permitted  to  ap- 
pear in  the  temples,  as  they  were  purposely 
surrounded  with  ropes.  The  arrival  of  Alci- 
biades  in  Athens  that  day  was  deemed  very 
unfortunate  ;  but,  however,  the  success  that 
ever  after  attended  him,  proved  it  to  be  othtkr- 
wise.  It  was  customary  at  this  festival  to 
bear  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs,  which  in- 
timated the  progress  of  civilization  among 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs  serv- 
ed them  for  food  after  they  had  found  a  dis- 
like  for  acorns.     Pollux. 

Pnyx,  a  place  of  Athens  set  apart  by  So- 
lon for  holding  assemblies.     [It  was  so  called 

"  trom  the  crowding  together  of  the  people 
in  it."  The  Pnyx  was  near  the  citadel.  la 
later  times  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  was  the 
usual  place  for  public  assemblies.]  C.J^ep. 
Alt. 'i.— Plut.  in  Theu  <%  Them. 

PoDALiRius,  a  son  of  iEsculapius  and 
Epione.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  and  he  made  himself  under 
him  such  a  master  of  medicine,  that  during 
the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks  invited  him  to 
their  camp  to  stop  a  pestilence  which  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  all  their  physicians.  Some, 
however,  suppose,  that  he  went  to  the  Tro- 
jan war  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician  ia 
the  Grecian  army,  but  as  a  warrior,  attended 
by  his  brother  vlachaon,  in  30  ships  with 
soldiers  from  CEcalia,  Ithome,  and  Tricca. 
At  his  return  trom  the  Trojan  war,  Podali- 
rius  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
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where  he  cured  of  the  falling  sickness  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Damcetas,  the  king  oi 
the  place.  He  fixed  his  habitation  there,  and 
builttwo  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Syrna, 
by  the  name  of  his  wife.  The  Carians,  after 
his  death,  built  him  a  temple,  and  paid  him 
divine  honours.  Dictys.  Crel.—  Q.  Smyrn.  6 
and  9— Ortrf.  de  Art.  ./Jm.  2.  Triit-  el.  6.— 
Paus  3. 

PoDARCES,  a  son  of  Iphiclus  of  Thessal), 
who  wen;  to  the  Trojan  war. — —The  firsl 
name  of  Priam.  When  Troy  was  taken  by 
Hercules,  he  was  reileemed  from  slavery  by 
his  sister  H<--ioije,  and  fr  m  thence  received 
the  n  iiie  ot  Pnam.     [^rid.    Priamus.] 

PoDARGE,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of 
two  of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  by  the  Zephyr-. 
The  w.ird  intimates  the  swiftness  of  her  feet. 

PosAS,  the  father  of  Phdoctetes.  The  son 
is  often  called  Paantia  prolos  on  account  of 
his  father.     Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  45. 

PfficiLE,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  varvly 
(k-oikiko;,)  of  paintings  which  it  contained.  It 
was  there  that  Zeno  kept  his  school,  and 
the  stoics  also  received  their  lectures  there, 
whence  their  name  (a  ^ou.,  a  porch.)  The 
Poecile  was  adorned  with  pictures  of  gods 
and  benefactors,  and  among  many  others  was 
that  of  the  siege  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the 
battle  of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  the 
fight  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians at  CEnoe  in  Argolis,  and  of  Atticus  the 
great  friend  of  Athens.  The  only  reward 
which  iVlilitmdes  obtained  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  to  have  his  picture  drawn 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  officers  that  fought  with  him,  in  the  re- 
presentation which  was  made  of  the  engage- 
ment which  was  hung  up  in  the  Pcerile,  in 
commemoration  of  that  celebrated  victory. 
C  J^ep.  m  Milt.  &  Ml  j^ttic.  3. — Paus.  1. — 
PZm.  35. 

PcKNi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Phw.ni,  or  Phmnices,  as  the  Cartha^iui^ns 
were  of  Phoenician  origin.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  1, 
V.  302. 

PoGON,  a  harbour  of  the  Troszenians  on 
the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received 
this  name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come 
forward  before  the  town  of  Troezene,  as  the 
beard  {jrayoiv)  does  from  the  chin.  Strab.  8 
— Mela,  2. 

PoLA,  a  city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Col- 
chians,  and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  Pieias  Julia.  [It  was  made  the 
eastern  limit  of  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augus 
tus.]  Plin.  3,  c.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Slrab. 
1  and  5. 

PoLEMARCHus.     [vid.  Arclion.] 

PoLEMON,  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Phi 
lostratus.  He  was  much  given  to  debauchery 
and  extravagance,  and  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  t  iot  and  drunkenness.  He 
once,  when  intoxicated,  entered  the  school  of 
Xenocrates  while  the  philosopher  was  giving 
his  pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  effects  of  intem- 
perance, and  he  was  so  struck  with  the  elo- 


quence of  the  academician,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  re- 
nounced the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and 
applied  himself  totally  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. He  was  then  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  and  from  that  time  he  never  drank  any 
other  liquor  but  water  ;  and  after  the  death 
ot  Xenocrates  he  succeeded  in  the  school 
where  his  reformatio)^  had  been  effected.  He 
died  about  270  years  before  Christ,  in  an  ex- 
treme  old    age       Diog.   in  vita. — Horat.    2, 

sat.X\.'2oA—Val  Max.Q,c.Q A  son 

o(  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  made  king  of  Pontus 
by  Antony.  He  attended  his  patron  m  his 
expedition  against  Parthia.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium  he  was  received  into  favour  by 
Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in  the  cause 
ot  Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  after 
by  the  Barbarians  near  the  Palus  IVlaeotis, 
against  whom   he  had   made   war.      Strab. 

—Dion His  son  of  the  same  name  was 

coiifirmed  on  his  father's  throne  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  the  province  of  Cilicia 
was  also  added  to  his  kingdom  by    Claudius. 

A  rhetorician  at  Rome,  who  wrote  a  poem 

on  weights  and  measures,  still  extant.  He 
was  master  to  Persius  the  celebrated  satirist, 

and  died  in  the  age  of  Nero. A  sophist  of 

Laodicea  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  Adri- 
an. He  was  sent  to  the  emperor  with  au 
embassy  by  his  countrymen,  which  he  ex- 
ecuted with  great  success.  He  was  greatly 
favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whom  he  obtained, 
much  money.  In  the  56th  year  of  his  age  he 
buried  himself  alive  as  he  laboured  with  the 
out.     He  wrote  declamations  in  Graek. 

PoLEMONicM,  now  Vatija,  a  town  of  Pon- 
tus, at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermo- 
don.  [It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  an- 
cient name  from  the  first  Polemoa,  who  was 
make  king  of  this  country  by  Mark  An- 
tony. The  modern  name  of  the  place  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  the  adjacent  pro- 
montory of  Phadisana.] 

PoLiAS,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  protec- 
tress of  citie?. 

PoLicHNA,  a  town  of  Troas  on  Ida.  Hero- 
dot.  6,  c.  28. Another  of  Crete.     Thucyd. 

2,  c.  85. 

PoLiEiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  there  viixhgrey 
hair,  (jroxt®',)  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
other  places.  The  victim  was  a  bull,  but 
when  it  happened  once  that  no  bull  could  be 
found,  an  ox  was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sa- 
r  rificed.  From  that  time  the  sacrifice  of  la- 
bouring oxen  was  deemed  lawful,  though  be- 
fore it  was  looked  upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

PoLioRCETEs,  (destroyer  of  cities,)  a  sur- 
name given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus. 
Plut.  in  Demet. 

PoLiSMA,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Simois» 
Strab.  13. 

P<  LisTRATUs,  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
t)orn  the  same  day  as  Hippoclides,  -  ith  whom 
he  always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy. 
They  both  died  at  the  same  hour.  Diog. — 
Fal.  Max.  1. 

PoLiTES,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  kill- 
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ed  by  Pyrrhus  in  his  father's  presence.  Vtrg. 
JEn.  2,  V.  526,  &c.  Hia  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  followed  iEneas  into  Italy,  and 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  young  Ascanius.  Id 
5,  V.  564. 

PoLLA  Argentaria,  the  wife  of  the  poet 
Lucau.  She  assisted  her  husband  m  cor- 
rectiuj  the  three  first  books  of  his  Pharsalia. 
Slat.  Si/lv.  I  and  2. 

PoLLENTiA,  now  Poleusa,  a  town  of  Ligu- 
ria  in  Italy,  [south-east  of  Alba  PorapeiH,] 
famous  for  wool.  There  was  a  celebrated 
battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans  and 
Alaric  king  of  the  Huns,  about  the  403d  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former,  ac 
cording  to  some,  obtained  the  victory.  Mela, 
2,  c.  l.—Plm.  8.  e.  AQ—SwA.  Tib-  31.—Sil 

8.  V.  598.— Cic.  11.    Fam.  13. A  town  of 

Majorca  [now  Pollensa  or  Pugliansa.  This 
city  was  built,  as  is  said,  with  a  view  of  re- 
placing a  Roman  colony,  founded  in  that  si- 
tuation, and  on  this  account  was  called  Colo- 

nia.]    Plin.  &  Mela of  Picenum.     Liv. 

39,0.44,1  41,c.  27. 

PoLLEB,  a  Greek  poet,  whose  writings 
were  so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  his 
name  became  proverbial.     Suidas. 

PoLLio,  C.  Asinius,  a  Roman  consul  under 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  much  by  his  eloquence  and  writings  as 
by  his  exploits  in  the  field.     He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony 
against  Augustus.  He  patronized,  witli  great 
liberality,  the   poet-  Virgil  and  Horace,  who 
have  immortalized  him  in  their  writings.  He 
was  the  first  who    raised  a  public  library  at 
Rome,  and  indeed  his  example  was  afterwards 
followed  by  many  of  the  emperors.     In  h 
library    were   placed  the  statues  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  every  age,  and  Varro  was  the 
only  person  who  was  honoured  there  during 
his    lifetime.     He  was  with  J.  Caesar  when 
he  crossed  'he  Rubicon.     He  was  greatly  es- 
teemed by  Augustus  when  he  hal  become  one 
of  his  adherents,  after  the   ruin  of   Antony. 
Pollio  wrote  some  tragedies,  orations,  and  an 
history    which    was  divided   into  17  books. 
All   these  compositions  are  lost,  and  nothin 
remains  of  his  writings  except  a  few  letters 
to  Cicero.     He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age.  A.  D.  4.     He  is  the  person  in  whose  ho- 
nour Virgil  has  inscribed  his  fourth  eclogue, 
Pollio,   as  a  reconciliation   was   eflTected  be- 
tween Augustus  and  Antony  duriug  his  con- 
sulship.    The   poet,  it  is  supposed  by  some, 
makes    mention  of  a  son  of  the  consul  boru 
about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in  his  excur 
sions  into  futurity,  and  his  predictions  of  ap' 
proaching prosperity.     [Bishop  Horsely  has 
proved  with   great  ability   that  the  eclogue 
is  founded   on  the   old   traditions  respectin 
our  Saviour,  and  that  he  is  thechihl  oJ  whom 
Virjjil,  without  being  aware  of  it,  makes  men- 
tion.    Horseley's  Sermons,  vol.  2,  p.  I,  segq.] 
—Paterc.2,c.  >6. — Horal.  2,od.  1,  Sal.  1,1. 
\.~Virg.  Eel.  3  and  A.—Fal.  Max.  8,  c.  13. 

— Quint.  10. Annius,   a  man  accused  of 

sedition  before  Tiberius,  and  acquitted.     He 
afterwards  conspired  against  ISero,  &c.  Tacit.  1 1  .Aead.  quaat.  4. 
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6,  c.  9, 1.  15,  c.  56. Vedius,  one   of  the 

friends  of  Augustus,  who  used  to  feed  his 
fishes  with  human  flesh.  This  cruelty  was 
discovered  when  one  of  his  servants  broke  a 
glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus  who  had 
been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  ordered 
the  servant  to  be  seized  ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged 
him  to  interfere,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  be 
devoured  by  fishes.  Upon  this  the  causes  of 
his  apprehension  were  examined,  and  Augus- 
tas, astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  favou- 
rite, caused  the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  all 
the  fish-ponds  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  crystal 
glasses  of  Pollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  [yid. 
Pausilypus.] 

PoLLius  Felix,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Sta- 
tins to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva. 
PoLLrPEX,  now  Final,  a  town  of  Genoa. 
Pollux,  [or  no\vS'tvK)ii,'l  a  son  of  Jupiter 
by  Leda  the  wife  of  Tyndarus.     He  was  bro- 
ther to  Castor,     [vid.  Castor.] A  Greek 

writer,  who  flourished  A.  D.  186,  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  and  died  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  born  at  Naucratis,  and 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  wrote  an  use- 
ful book,  called  Onomastieon,  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  that  of  Hemsterhusius,  2  vols. 
Amst.  1706.  [Pollux  does  not  follow  the 
Alphabetical  order,  but  has  divided  his  work 
into  nine  books,  according  to  the  subjects  of 
wiiich  he  treats.  He  treats  of  antiquities, 
terms  of  art,  agriculture,  hunting,  and  in  fact 
almost  every  subject  that  can  be  enumerat- 
ed.]  [There   was  another  of  the   same 

name,  but  much  posterior.  He  probably 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
and  was  the  author  of  "Chronicon"  in  Greek, 
which  commences  at  the  Creation  and  comes 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valen?. 
There  is  an  edition  publisi  ed  by  Hardt,  8vo. 
Lips.  1792  Hardt  supposed  that  this  work 
was  just  newiy  discovered;  but  the  Abb6 
Morelli  has  proved  that  this  is  the  same  work 
with  diat  entitled,  HUloria  Sacra  ub  orbe 
condito  ad  Valentinianim  et  Faltnlem  Imp. 
a  Biancono.  Bonon.  1779,  fol.] 

PoLUSCA,  a  town  of  Latium,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Pollustini,     Liv.  2,  c.  39. 

PoLYiENUs,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who 
wrote  eight  books  in  Greek  of  stratagems, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antoni- 
niis  and  Verus,  while  they  were  making  war 
against  the  Parthians.  [The  work  originally 
contained  900  examples  of  warlike  strata- 
gems, of  which  833  are  now  remaining.] 
He  wrote  also  other  books,  which  have  been 
lost,  among  which  was  an  history,  with  a 
description  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  The  best 
editions  of  his  stratagems   is  that  of  Masvi- 

cius,  8vo.   L.  Bat.  1766. An  orator  in  the 

age  of  Julius  Cassar.  He  wrote,iQ  three  books 
an  account  of  Antony's   expedition  in   Par- 

thia,  and  likewise  published   orations. A 

mathematician,  who  afterwards  followed  the 
tenets  of  Epicurus,  and  disregarded  geome- 
try as  a  false  and  useless   study.    Cic.  in 
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PoLVANUs,  a  mountaia  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pindus.     Strab. 

PoLTBius,  or  PoLYBUs,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Perihoea,  whom  some  have 
called  Merope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by 
Chthonophyle,  the  daughter  of  Sicyon,  king 
of  Sicyon.  He  permitted  his  wife,  who  had 
no  children,  to  adopt  and  educate  as  her  own 
son,  ffidipus,  who  had  been  found  by  his 
shepherds  exposed  m  the  woods.  He  had  a 
daughter  called  Lysianassa,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Talaus,  son  of  Bias  king  of  Ar- 
gos.  As  he  had  no  male  child,  he  left  his 
kingdom  to  Adrastus,  who  had  been  banished 
from  his  throne,  aud  who  fled  to  Corinth  for 
protection.  Hygin.  fab.  66. — Pnus.  2,  c.  6. 
— .^pollod  3,  c.  5. — Seneca  in  CEdip.  812. 

PoLTBKus,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Ar- 
cadia, son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early  initi- 
ated in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman,  by  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  under  Philopoemen  he 
was  taught  the  art  of  war.  [He  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try as  ambaEsador  to  the  Roman  generals, 
and  as  a  commander  of  the  Achaean  cavalry. 
At  the  age  of  about  15  years  he  was  selected  by 
his  father,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaeao 
league,  to  join  an  embassy  to  Egypt ;  which, 
however,  was  not  sent.  At  the  age  of  forty 
years  he  was  carried  as  a  hostage  to  Rome, 
and  continued  there  for  the  space  of  17 
years.]  He  became  the  friend,  the  coun 
sellor,  and  the  companion  in  arms  of  the 
younger  Africanus.  He  accompanied  him  in 
his  expeditions,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  In  the  midst 
of  his  prosperity,  however,  he  felt  the 
distresses  of  his  country,  which  had  been 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and,  like 
a  true  patriot,  he  relieved  its  wants,  and 
eased  its  servitude  by  making  use  of  the 
influence  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  powerful  Romans, 
tin  order  to  collect  materials  for  his  great 
historical  work,  which  he  now  projected,  he 
travelled  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  even  travers- 
ed a  part  of  the  Atlantic.  Scipio  gave  him 
access  to  the  registers  or  records,  known  by 
the  name  o(  libri  censuales,  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
as  well  as  to  other  historic  monuments.  On 
his  return  to  Greece,  after  the  decree  of  the 
senate  which  granted  the  Achaean  hostages 
permission  to  return  to  their  homes,  he  prov- 
ed of  great  service  to  his  countrymen,  and 
endeavoured,  though  fruitlessly,  to  dissuade 
them  from  a  war  with  the  Romans.  Tlie 
war  broke  out  when  he  was  in  Africa,  whi- 
ther he  had  accompanied  Scipio,  and  with 
whom  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage. He  hastened  home,  but  appears  to 
have  arrived  only  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Gree.  e  havmg  been  reduced  under  the  Ro 
man  power,  he  traversed  the  Peloponnesus 
as  commissary,  and  by  his  mild  and  obliging 
deportment,  won  the  affections  of  all.  Some 
years  after,  he  travelled  into  Egypt;  in  thej 
40 


year  of  Rome  620,  he  accompanied  Scipio 
into  Spain.]  He  died  in  the  82d  year  of  his 
age,  about  124  years  before  Christ,  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  He  wrote  an  universal  history  in 
Greek,  divided  into  40  books.  [It  was  enti- 
tled 'ia-rogtu.  Ki.Qo):iKii,  "General  History," 
and  embraced  a  period  of  53  years,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
(A.  U.  C.  535,)  to  the  reduction  of  Macedo- 
lia  into  a  Roman  province,  (A.  U.  C.  587). 
Thirty-eight  books  were  devoted  to  the  events 
of  this  period ;  while  two  others  precede 
them,  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
work.  In  these  last  the  historian  runs  ra- 
pidly over  the  interval  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
and  the  first  descent  of  the  Ronsans  in  Sicily, 
and  after  this  enumerates  what  had  occurred 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  Puniq 
war.  His  object  was  to  prove  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  owe  their  greatness  to  a  mere 
blind  fatality  ;  he  wished  it  to  be  made  known 
by  what  steps,  and  by  favour  of  what  events, 
they  had  become  masters,  in  so  short  a  time, 
of  so  extensive  an  empire.  His  history  is  of 
a  general  nature,  because  he  does  not  confine 
himself  merely  to  those  events  which  related 
to  the  Romans,  but  embrsices,  at  the  same 
time,  whatever  had  passed  during  that  peri- 
od among  every  nation  of  the  known  world. 
Of  the  forty  books  which  it  originally  com- 
prehended, time  has  only  spared  the  first  five 
entire.  Of  the  rest,  as  far  as  the  seventeenth, 
we  have  moreiy  fragments,  though  of  con- 
siderable size.  Of  the  remaining  books  we 
have  nothing  left  except  what  is  found  in 
two  meagre  abridgments  which  the  emperor 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  the  tenth 
century,  caused  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
work.  The  one  of  these  is  entitled  "  Embas- 
sies," or  the  history  of  treaties  of  peace;  the 
other  is  styled  "  Virtues  and  Vices."  Among 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  Polybius,  are 
from  the  17th  to  the  40th  chapters  of  the 
sixth  book,  inclusive,  which  treat  of  the  Ro- 
man art  of  war,  and  have  often  been  publish- 
ed separately  under  this  title.  That  part  of 
the  history  which  is  lost  embraced  the  his- 
tory of  those  events  of  which  the  historian 
was  himself  an  eye-witness ;  an  irreparable 
loss  for  us ;  though  Livy  made  frequent  use 
of  it.]  The  history  of  Polybius  is  admired 
for  its  authenticity,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  historian  among  the  Greeks  who  was 
experimentally  and  professedly  acquainted 
with  the  military  operations  and  the  politi- 
cal measures  of  which  he  makes  mention. 
He  has  been  recommended  in  every  age  and 
country  as  the  best  master  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  nothing  can  more  effectually  prove  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  among  the  Ro- 
mans, than  to  mention  that  Brutus,  the  mur- 
ierer  of  Caesar,  perused  his  history  with  the 
greatest  attention,  epitomized  it,  and  often 
retired  from  the  field  where  he  had  drawn 
his  sword  against  Octavms  and  Antony,  to 
read  the  instructive  pages  which  described 
the  great  actions  of  bis  ancestors.  [The  his- 
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tory  of  Poly bi us  possesses  in  one  respect,  a 
peculiar  character,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
works  of  all  the  historians  which  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Not  content  with  relating  events 
in  the  order  in  which  they  had  occurred,  he 
goes  back  to  the  causes  which  produced  them  ; 
he  unfolds  their  attendant  circumstances,  and 
the  consequences  which  they  have  brought 
with  them.  He  judges  the  actions  of  men, 
and  paints  the  characters  of  the  principal 
actors.  In  a  word,  he  forms  the  judgment  of 
the  reader,  and  causes  him  to  indulge  in  re- 
flections which  ought  to  {)repare  him  for  the 
adm  lustration  of  public  affairs  (■r^oLy/uia.Tt). 
Hence  the  title  of  his  history,  'lin-ojta 
5r{(iij,(U«T/K>f.  The  style  of  Polybius  is  not 
elegant.  He  wrote  after  the  purity  oft  c 
Attic  dialect  had  departed  ;  and  introduces, 
besides,  many  Latinisms  into  his  work.  Per- 
haps too,  his  long  sojourning  among  strangers 
had  caused  him  to  forget  some  of  the  nicer 
features  of  his  native  tongue.]  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  faulty  nature  of  his  style, 
still  every  where  there  is  instruction  to  be 
found,  information  to  be  collected,  and  cu- 
rious facts  to  be  obtained ;  and  it  reflects  not 
much  honour  upun  Livy  for  calling  the  his 
torian  from  whom  he  has  copied  whole  books 
almost  word  for  word,  without  gratitude  or 
acknowledgment,  haudquaquam  sperntndus 
auctor.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is  one 
of  his  most  violent  accusers ;  but  the  his- 
torian has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance  of 
true  criticism  than  discovered  inaccuracy 
OP  inelegance.  [Dionysius  remarks  that  no 
man  of  taste  can  endure  to  read  the  work  of 
Polybius  to  the  end.  It  is  strange  that  he 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  highly  at- 
tractive nature  of  the  events,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  they  are  narrated.  Besides  his 
general  history,  Polybius  wrote  "Memoirs 
of  the  life  of  Philopoemen,"  a  work  on  "  Tac- 
tics," and  u  letter  on  "  the  situation  of  Laco- 
nia."  From  a  passage  of  Cicero,  moreover, 
{Ep.  ad  Fam.  5,  12,)  it  would  appear  that 
Polybius  had  written  a  detached  "  history  of 
the  Numantine  war."]  The  best  editions  of 
Polybius  are  those  of  Gronovius,  3  vols.  8vo, 
Amst.  1670,  of  Ernesti,  3  vols.  8vo.  1764,  and 
of  Schweighaeuser,  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1785 
[An  eighth  volume  was  added  in  1794-5,  in 
two  parts;  the  first  containing  the  remainder 
of  the  annotations,  and  an  historical  and  geo- 
graphical index;  the  second  part  forming  a 
valuable  Lexicon  Polybianum.  This  costly 
and  elaborate  edision  well  deserves  to  Vt 
ranked  us  the  edilio  optima.  Orellius  publish- 
ed in  1B18,  from  the  Leipzig  press,  the  com- 
mentary of  ^neas  Tactions,  in  one  vol.  8vci. 
as  a  supplement  to  this  edition.]  Pint,  in 
PhiLin  PrcEC. — Liv.  30,  c.  45. — P>ius.  8,  c.  ^i(  . 

PoLYBOTES,  one  of  the  giants  who  mail. 
%var  against  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Nep- 
tune, who  crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the 
island  of  Cos,  as  he  was  walking  across  the 
-Egean.     Pans.  1,  c.  2. — Hi/gin.  in  prxfab. 

Por.YBUs.    vid.  Polybius. 

I'oLTfCARPus,  a  famous  Greek  writer, 
horn  at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense 


of  a  rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  St.  John's  disciple.  He  became  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the 
festival  of  Easter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D. 
167-  [When  he  was  going  to  the  flames,  the 
pro-consul  offered  him  his  life  if  he  would 
blaspheme  Christ,  to  which  the  venerable 
prelate  answered,  eighty  and  six  years  hare 
I  served  him,  and  he  has  ever  treated  me  with 
kindness,  how  then  can  J  blaspheme  him  ? 
His  epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  simple  and 
•-■  odest,  yet  replete  with  useful  piecepts  and 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Polycarp's  epistle  is  that  of  Oxon, 
8vo.  1708,  being  annexed  to  the  works  of  Ig- 
natius. 

PoLYCLES,  a  famous  athlete,  often  crown- 
ed at  the  four  solemn  games  of  the  Greeks. 
He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter's  grove  at  Olym- 
pia      Pans.  6,  c.  1 . 

PoLTCLETUs,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  iibout  232  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
universally  reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist 
of  his  profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the 
second  rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his 
pieces,  in  which  he  had  represented  a  body- 
guard of  the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily 
executed,  and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  its 
proportions,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
most  perfect  model,  and  accordingly  called 
{••e  Rule.  He  was  acquainted  with  architec- 
ture.    Paus.  2  and  6. — Quintil.    12,   c.  10. 

Another  who  lived  about  30  years  after. 

PoLYCRATES,  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
lor  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  which 
attended  him.  He  became  very  powerful, 
and  made  himself  master  not  only  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  but  also  of  some  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  and  was  so  universally 
respected  that  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him.  The 
Egyptian  monarch,  however,  terrified  by  his 
continued  prosperity,  advised  him  to  chequer 
his  enjoyments  by  relinquishing  some  of  his 
most  favourite  objects.  Polycrates  complied, 
and  threw  into  a  sea  a  beautiful  seal,  the  most 
valuable  of  his  jewels.  The  voluntary  loss  of 
so  precious  a  seal  afiBicted  him  for  some  time, 
but  a  few  days  after,  he  received  as  a  present 
a  large  fish,  in  whose  beily  the  jewel  was 
found.  Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he 
rejected  all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Sa- 
mos, and  observed,  that  sooner  or  later  his 
good  fortune  would  vanish.  Some  time  after 
Polycrates  visited  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander, 
where  he  had  been  invited  by  Orcetes,  the 
governor.  He  was  shamefully  put  to  death, 
622  years  before  Christ,  merely  because  the 
governor  wished  to  terminate  the  prosperity 
of  Polycrates.  [Herodotus  alleges  two  rea- 
sons .  one.  that  Oroetes  was  induced  by  the 
reproaches  of  an  acquaintance,  the  governor 
ot  Dascylium,  who  upbraided  him  for  not 
having  added  Samos  to  the  Persian  dominions, 
when  it  lay  so  near,  and  had  been  seized  by  a 
private  citizen  (Polycrates)  with  the  help  of 
but   fifteen  armed  men  ;    the  other,  that  a 
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messenger  from  Oroetss  had  been  disrespect 
fully  treated  by  Poiycrates.]  The  daughter 
of  Poiycrates  had  dissuaded  her  father  from 
going  to  the  house  of  Oroetes,  on  account  of 
the  bad  dreams  which  she  had,  but  her  ad- 
vice was  disregarded.  [She  dreamt  that  she 
saw  her  father  aloft  in  the  air,  washed  by  Ju- 
piter and  anointed  by  the  sun.  Tne  circum- 
stance of  her  father  bemg  suspended  on  a 
cross  fulfilled  the  vision.  He  was  washed 
by  Jupiter,  that  is,  by  the  rain,  and  anointed 
by  the  sun,  "  which  extracted,''  says  H':^ro 
dotus, "  the  moisture  from  his  body."]  Pans. 
8,  c  14. — Slrab.  I'i.—Herodol.  3,  c.  39,  &c 

A  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  engage  the 

public  attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on   Bu- 
siris   and  Clytemnestra.     Quintil.  2,  c.    17 

An  ancient  statuary. 

PoLYDAMAS,  a  Trojau,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
Lycaste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  coun 

try  to  the  Greeks.     Dares.  Phryg. A  son 

of  Panthous,  born  the  same  night  as  Hector. 
He  was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Tro- 
jans except  Hector,  and  his  prudence,  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  and  the  firmness  of  his 
mind,  claimed  equal  admiration,  and  proved 
most  salutary  to  his  unfortunate  and  misguid- 
ed countrymen.  He  was  at  last  killed  by 
Ajax,  after  he  had  slaughtered  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  enemy.  Dictys.  Cret.  1,  &c. — Ho 
mar.  II.  12,  he  A  celebrated  athlete,  sou 
of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercules  in  what- 
ever he  did.  He  killed  a  lion  with  his  fist, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  could  stop  a  chariot 
with  his  hand  in  its  most  rapid  course.  He 
was  one  day  with  some  of  his  friends  in  a 
cave,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  large  piece  of  rock 
came  tumbling  down,  and  while  all  fled 
away,  he  attempted  to  receive  the  fallin 
fragment  in  his  arms.  His  prodigious 
strength,  however,  was  insufficient,  and  he 
was  instantly  crushed  to  pieces  under  the 
rock.     Paws.  6,  c.  5. 

PoLYDAMNA,  a  wife  of  Thonis   king  of 
Egypt.     It  is  said  that  she  gave  Helen  a  cer 
tain  powder  which  had  the  wonderful  power 
of  driving  away  care  and  melancholy.  Homer. 
Od.  4,  V.  228. 

PoLTDECTES,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclida;.   He  was  son  of  Euno- 

mus.     Paui.   3,  c.  7. A  son   of  Magnes, 

king  of  the  island  of  Seriphos.  He  received 
with  great  kindness  '^)anae  and  her  son  Per- 
seus, who  had  been  exposed  on  the  sea  by 
Acrisius.  (vid.  Perseus.)  He  took  particu- 
lar care  of  the  education  of  Perseus ;  but 
when  he  became  enamoured  of  Danae,he  re- 
moved him  from  his  kingdom,  apprehensive  of 
his  resentment.  Some  time  after  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  Danae,  and  when  she  rejected 
him,  he  prepared  to  ofifer  her  violence.  Da- 
nae fled  to  the  altar  of  Mmerva  for  protection, 
and  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  who 
had  himself  saved  her  from  the  waves,  op 
posed  her  ravisher,  and  armed  himself  in  her 
defence.  At  this  critical  moment,  Perseus 
arrJvfed,  and  with  Medusa's  head  he  tuimed 


into  stones  Polydectes,  with  the  associates  of 
his  guilt.  The  crown  of  Seriphos  was  given 
to  Dictys  who  had  shown  himself  so  active 
in  the  cause  of  innocence.  Ovid.  Mel.  5,  v. 
242.— flirgm  fab.  63,  &ic. 

PoLYDORA,  a  daughter  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eu- 
rytion.  She  married  the  river  Sperchius, 
by  whom  she  had  Mnestheus.  Apollod. 
One  of  the   Oceanides.     Hesiod A 

'xughter  of  Meleager  king  of  Calydon,  who 
married  Protesilaus.  She  killed  herself  when 
she  heard  that  her  husband  was  dead.  The 
wife  of  Protesilaus  is  more  commonly  called 
Laodamia,     [ri<f.  Protesilaus.]     Paus.  4,  c. 

2. An  island  of  the  Propontis  near  Cyzi- 

cus. 

PoiiYDORus.  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  which 
had  been  carried  on  during  20  years  be- 
tween Messenia  and  his  subjects,  and  dur- 
ing his  reign  the  Lacedaemonians  planted  two 
colonies,  one  at  Crotona,  and  the  other  among 
the  Locri.  He  was  universally  respected.  He 
was  assassinated  by  a  nobleman,  called 
Polemarchus.  His  son  Eurycrates  suc- 
fieeded   him  724  years  before  Christ.     He- 

rodot.  7,    c.    204. A    celebrated   carver 

of  Rhodes,  who  with  one  stone  made  the  fa- 
mous statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  children. 
Plin,  34,  c.  8.— —A  son  of  Hippomedon,  who 
went  with  the  Epigoni  to  the  second  Thebaa 

war.     Paus.  2. A  son   of  Cadmus   and 

Hermione,  who  married  Nycteis,  by  whom 
he  had  Labdacus,  the  father  of  L'aius.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Thebes  when  his 
father  had  gone  to  Ulyricum.     Apollod.  3. 

A  brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  who  killed 

his  brother,  and  seized  upon  his  possessions. 

Diod.    15. A    son    of    Priam    killed  by 

Achilles. Another  son  of  Priam  by  He- 
cuba, er,  according  to  others,  by  Laothoe, 
the  daughter  of  Altes,  king  of  Pedasus.  As 
he  was  young  and  inexperienced  when  Troy 
was  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  his  father  re- 
moved him  to  the  court  of  Polymnestor,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  also  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  monarch  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 

reatest  part  of  his  treasures,  till  his  coun- 
try was  freed  from  foreign  invasion.  No 
sooner  was  the  death  of  Priam  known  iu 
Thrace  than  Polymnestor  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  riches  which  were  in  his  possession, 
and,  to  ensure  them  the  better,  he  assassinat- 
ed young  Polydorus,  and  threw  his  body  into 
the  sea,  where  it  was  found  by  Hecuba,  [yid. 
Hecuba.]  According  to  Virgil  the  body  of 
Polydorus  was  buried  near  the  shore  by 
his  assassin,  and  there  grew  on  his  grave  a 
myrtle,  whose  shoots  dropped  blood,  when 
iEneas,  going  to  Italy,  attempted  to  tear 
them  from  the  tree.  \yid.  Polymnestor.] 
f^irg.  JEn.  3,  v.  21,  Sic— Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  432.— Homer.  II.  20.— 
Didys.  Cret.  2,  c.  18. 

PoLYGNOTUS,  a  Celebrated  painter  of 
rhasos,  about  422  years  before  the  Christian 
3ra.  His  father's  name  w<is  Aglaophon.  He 
adorned  one  of  the  public  porticoes' of  Athens 
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with  his  paintings,  in  which  he  represent- 
ed the  most  strikin*  events  of  the  Trojan 
war.  He  particularly  excelled  in  gi  ving  grace, 
liveliness,  and  expression  to  his  pieces.  The 
Athenian;*  were  so  pleased  with  him,  that 
they  offered  to  reward  his  labours  with 
whatever  he  pleased  to  accept.  He  declin- 
ed this  generous  offer,  and  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  which  was  composed  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  or- 
dered that  Polygnotus  should  be  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  wherever  he  went. 
^uintil.  13,  c,  10.— P/in.  3')  and  "iA.—Plut. 
in  Cim. — Paus.  10,  c.  25,  &c, A  statua- 
ry.    Plin.  34. 

Polyhymnia,  and  Polymnia,  one  of  the 
Muses, daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
She  presided  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  deemed  the  inventress  of  harmony,  [vid. 
remarks  under  the  article  Musse].  Hesiod. 
Theog.  75  and  915. — Plut.  inSymp. — Horal. 
1,  od.  1.  — Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  9  and  53. 

PoLyiDius,  a  physician  who  brought  back 
to  life  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos,  by  applying 
to  his  body  a  certain  herb  with  which  he  had 
seen  a  serpent  restore  liie  to  another  which 
was  dead.     [vid.   Glaucus.]     Apollod.  3,  c. 

3. — Paus.  l,c.  43. A  son  of  Hercules  by 

one  of  the  daughters  of  Thestius. ..^poUod. 

A  Corinthian  soothsayer,  called  also  Po 

lyhius, A  dithyrambic  poet,  painter,  and 

musician. 

PoLYMNESTEs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Colophon. 

Paus.  1,  c.  14. A  native  of  Thera,  father 

of  Battus  or  Anstocles,  by  Phronima,  the 
daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of  Oaxus.  Hero 
dot.  4,  c.  150. 

PoLYMNESTOR,  a  king  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  who  married  Ilione  the  eldest 
of  Priam's  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  be 
sieged  Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  treasures,  together  with  Polydorus,  the 
youngest  of  his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Polymnestor. 
The  Thracian  monarch  paid  every  attention 
to  his  brother-in-law;  but  when  he  was  m- 
tbrmed  that  Priam  was  dead,  he  murdered 
him  to  become  master  of  the  riches  which 
were  in  his  possession.  At  that  time,  the 
Greeks  were  returning  victorious  from  Troy, 
followed  by  all  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  where 
one  of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the 
shore  the  body  of  Polydorus,  whom  Polym- 
nestor had  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dread- 
ful intelligence  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  mother,  and  Hecuba,  who  re- 
collected the  frightful  dream  which  she  had 
had  on  the  preceding  night,  did  notdoubt  but 
Polymnestor  was  the  cruel  assassin.  She  re- 
solved to  revenge  her  son's  death,  and  imme- 
diately she  called  out  Polymnestor,  as  if  wish 
ing  to  impart  to  him  a  matter  of  tlie  most  im 
portant  nature.  The  tyrant  was  drawn  into 
i.he  snare,  and  was  no  sooner  introduced  into 
the  apartments  of  the  Trojan  princess,  than 
the  female  captives  rushed  upon  him,|and put 
3ir.  Bis  eyes  with  their  pins,   while  Heguba 


murdered  his  two  children  who  had  accom- 
panied him.  According  to  Euripides,  the 
Greeks  condemned  Polymnestor  to  be  banish- 
ed into  a  distant  island  for  his  perfidy.  Hy- 
ginus,  however,  relates  the  whole  differently, 
and  observes,  that  when  Polydorus  was  sent 
to  Thrace,  Ilione,  his  sister,  took  him  instead 
of  her  son  Deiphilus,  who  was  of  the  same 
age,  apprehensive  of  her  husband's  cruelty. 
The  monarch  was  unacquainted  with  the  im- 
position, he  looked  upon  Polydorus  as  his 
own  son,  and  treated  Deiphilus  as  the  brother 
of  Ilione.  After  the  destruction  of  Troy, the 
conquerors,  who  wished  the  house  and  fami- 
ly of  Priam  to  be  totally  extirpated,  offered 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to 
Polymnestor,  if  he  would  destroy  Ilione  and 
Polydorus.  The  monarch  accepted  the  offer, 
and  immediately  dispatched  his  own  son  Dei- 
philus, whom  he  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  Polydorus.  Polydorus,  who  passed  as  the 
son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted  the  oracle  af- 
ter the  murder  of  Deiphilus,  and  when  he 
was  informed  that  his  father  was  dead,  his 
mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  his  country  in  ruins,  he  communicated 
the  answer  of  the  god  to  Ilione,  whom  he  had 
always  regarded  as  his  mother.  Ilione  told 
him  the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save 
his  life,  and  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perfidy 
of  Polymnestor  by  putting  out  his  eyes.  Eu- 
rip.  in  Ilecub — Ht/gin.  fab.  109. —  f^irg. 
./En.  3,  v.  45,  kc.—Otid.  Met.  13,  v.  430-  &c. 
PoLYNiCES,  a  son  of  CEdipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Jocasta.  He  inherited  his  father's 
throne  with  his  brother  Eteocles,  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  between  the  two  brothers 
that  they  should  reign  each  a  year  alternate- 
ly. Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne  by 
right  of  seniority  ;  but  when  the  year  was  ex- 
pired, he  refused  to  resign  the  crown  to  his 
brother.  Polynices,  upon  this,  fled  to  Argos, 
where  he  married  Argia,  the  daughter  of 
Adrastus,  the  king  of  the  country,  and  levied 
a  large  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  march- 
ed to  Thebes.  The  command  of  his  army 
was  divided  among  seven  celebrated  chiefs, 
who  were  to  attack  the  seven  gates  of  the 
city  of  Thebes.  The  battle  was  decided  by 
a  single  combat  between  the  two  brothers, 
who  both  killed  one  another,  (vid.  Eteocles.) 
.^schyl.  sept,  ante  Theb. — Eurip — Phtzniss. 
— Senec.  in  Theb. — Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab. 
68,  kc.—Paus.  2,  c.  20, 1,  9,  c.  5.— Apollod. 
3,  c.  5. 

PoLYPEMON,  a  famous  thief,  called  also 
Procrustes,  who  plundered  all  the  travellers 
about  the  Cephisus  and  near  Eleusis  in  At- 
tica. He  was  killed  by  Theseus.  Ovid  calls 
him  father  of  Procrustes,  and  ApoUodo- 
rus  of  Sinus,  (vid.  Procrustes.)  Paus.  1, 
c.  Sn—Ovid.xn  lb.  409.— Diod.  4.— Plut.  in 
Thes. 

POLYPERCHON,  Or  PoLYSPERCHON,  OUO  of 

the  officers  of  Alexander.  Antipater  at  his 
death  appointed  him  governor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  in  preference  to  his  own  son 
Cassander.  Polyperchon,  though  old,  and  a 
maa  of  experience,  showed  great  ignorance 
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in  the  administration  of  the  government.  He 
became  cruel  not  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  such 
as  opposed  his  ambitious  views,  but  even  to 
the  helpless  and  innocent  children  and  friends 
of  Alexander  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  rise  and  military  reputation.  He  wa? 
killed  in  a  battle  309  B.  C.  Curt.—Diod. 
17,  &c. — Justin.  13. 

Polyphemus,  a  celebrated  Cyclops,  king; 
of  all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Thoosa,  the  daughter  of  Phorcys. 
\yid  Cyclopes.]  He  is  represented  as  a  mon- 
ster of  strength,  of  a  tall  stature,  and  one  eye 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  He  fed  upon 
human  flesh,  and  kept  his  flocks  on  the  coasts 
of  Sicily,  when  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  was  driven  there.  The  Grecian 
prince,  with  twelve  of  his  companions,  visited 
the  coast,  and  were  seized  by  the  Cyclops, 
who  confined  them  in  his  cave,  and  daily  de- 
voured two  of  them.  Ulysses  and  all  his  com- 
panions would  have  perished  had  they  not  in- 
toxicated the  Cyclops,  and  put  out  his  eye  with 
a  firebrand  while  he  was  asleep.  Polyphemus, 
was  awakened  by  the  sudden  pain,  he  slop- 
ped the  entrance  of  his  cave,  but  Ulysses  and 
his  surviving  companions  escaped  by  means  of 
the  flocks  of  the  Cyclops,  as  they  were  led 
out  to  feed  on  the  mountains.  Polyphemu" 
became  enamoured  of  Galatsea,  but  his  ad- 
dresses were  disregarded,  and  the  nymph 
shunned  his  presence.  The  Cyclops  was  more 
earnest,  and  when  he  saw  Galataea  surrender 
herself  to  the  pleasures  of  Acis,  he  crushed 
his  rival  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  Theo- 
crit.  I.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  112.— Homer.  Od 
19. — Euiip.  in  Cyclop. — Hygin.  fab.  125. 

PoLYSPERCHON.     vid.  Polyperchon. 

PoLYXENA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He 
cuba,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. Achilles  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  solicited  her  hand,  and  their  marriage 
would  have  been  consummated,  had  not  Hec- 
tor, her  brother,  opposed  it.  Polyxena,  ac 
cording  to  some  authors,  accompanied  her 
father  when  he  went  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to 
redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector.  Some 
time  after  the  Grecian  hero  came  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Tro- 
jan princess,  but  he  was  murdered  there  by 
Paris  ;  and  Polyxena,  who  had  returned  his 
affection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  death,  that 
she  went  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb. 
Some,  however,  suppose,  that  that  sacrifice 
was  not  voluntary,  but  that  the  manes  of 
Achilles  appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  they 
were  going  to  embark,  and  demanded  of  them 
the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena.  The  princess,  who 
was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  was  upon 
this  dragged  to  her  lover's  tomb,  and  there 
immolated  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achil- 
les. Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  5,  Szc—Didys.  Crel. 
3  and  fi.—Virg.  .^n.  3,  v.  321.— Cat ull.  ep. 
65.— Hygin.  fab,  90. 

PoLYxo,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in 
Lemnos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  queen  Hy  psi- 
pyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  Lemnian 
women  murdered  all  their  husbands.  ./Ipul- 
lon.  1 — Place.  2.—Hygin.fab.  15. A  na- 


tive of  Argos,  who  married  Tlepolemus,  son 
of  Hercules.  She  followed  him  to  Rhodes 
after  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Licymnias,  and 
when  he  departed  for  the  Trojan  war  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greek  princes,  she  became  the 
sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  Tro- 
jan war,  Helen  fled  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Rhodes,  where  Polyxo  reigned.  Polyxo  de- 
tained her,  and,  to  punish  her  as  being  the 
cause  of  a  war  in  which  Tlepolemus  had 
p  rished,  she  ordered  her  to  be  hanged  on  a 
tree  by  her  female  aervauts,  disguised  m  the 
habit  of  Furies,  (vid.  Helena.)  Paus.  5, 
c.  19. 

PoLYZELUs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
had  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  &c.  Some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  Hygin.  P. 
A. 2,0.  14. 

POMETIA,  P0METII,andP0METIA  SuESSA, 

[a  town  of  Italy  and  capital  of  the  Volsci.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  From 
the  sale  of  the  plunder  a  sum  of  40  talents  was 
obtained,  which  was  set  apart  by  the  king 
for  the  erection  of  the  capitol.]  It  was  total- 
ly destroyed  by  the  Romans,  because  it  had 
revolted.  Virg.  M,a.  6,  v.  773. — Liv.  2,  c. 
17. 

Pomona,  a  nymph  at  Rome  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  be  the 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  and  a  regular  priest,  called 
Flamen  Pomonalis,  who  ofiered  sacrifices  to 
herdiviniiy  for  the  preservation  of  fruit.  She 
was  generally  represented  as  sitting  on  a  bas- 
ket full  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  holding  a 
bough  in  one  hand,  and  apples  in  the  other. 
Pomona  was  particularly  delighted  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  she  disdained  the  toils 
of  the  field,  and  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  Many 
of  the  gods  of  the  country  endeavoured  to  gain 
her  aSiection,  but  she  received  their  address- 
es with  coldness.  Vertumnus  was  the  only 
one  who,  by  assuming  difiierent  shapes,  and 
introducing  himself  into  her  company  under 
the  form  of  an  old  woman,  prevailed  upon 
her  to  break  her  vow  of  celibacy  and  to  mar- 
ry him.  This  deity  was  unknown  among 
the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  628,  Lc— 
Fedus.  de  K.  sig. 

PoMPEiA,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
Julius  Caesar's  third  wife.  She  whs  accused 
of  incontinence,  because  Clodius  had  intro- 
duced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the 
room  where  she  was  celebrating  the  myste- 
ries of  Cybele.  Caesar  repudiated  her  upon 
this  accusation.  Plul. There  was  a  por- 
tico at  Rome,  called  Pom^eta.  much  frequent- 
ed by  all  orders  of  people.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
V.  67. Mart.  1 1 ,  ep.  48. 

P  )MPEIA  LEX,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  rfe 
ambitu,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  ordained  that  what- 
ever person  h'ld  been  convicted  of  the  crime 
oi  ambitus,  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he 
cojld  impeach  two  others  of  the  s-ime  crime 
and  occasion  the  condemnation  of  one  of  them. 

Another    by  the  same,   A.   U.  C  701, 

which  forbade  the  use  oi  Laudator ts  ia  trials, 
661 
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or  persons  who  gave  a  good  character  of  the 

prisoner  then  impeached. Another  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.   683.     It  restored  to  the  t 
bunes  their  original  power  and  authority,  of 
which  they  hud  been  deprived  by  the  Corne- 
lian law. Acother  by  the  same,  A   U.  C. 

701.  It  shortened  the  forms  of  trials,  and 
enacted  that  the  three  first  days  of  a  trial 
should  be  employed  in  examining  witnesses. 
and  it  allowed  only  one  day  to  the  parties  lo 
make  their  accusation  and  defence.  Th- 
plaintiff  was  confined  to  two  hours,  and  the 
defendant  to  three.  This  law  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  riots  which  happened  from  the  quar 

rels  of  Clodius  and  Milo. Another  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  required  that  the 
judges  should  be  the  richestof  every  century, 
contrary  to  the  usual  form.  It  was,  however, 
requisite   that  they  should   be  such  as  the 

Aurehan  law  prescribed. Another  of  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  Pompey  was  by  thisj 
empowered  to  continue  in  the  government  of 
Spain  five  years  longer. 

PoMPEiANPs,  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  truat  under 
the  emperor  Aurelius,  whose  daughter  Lu- 
cilla  he  married.  He  lived  in  great  popula- 
rity at  Rome,  and  retired  from  the  court  when 
Commodus  succeeded  to  the  imperial  c»own. 
He  ought,  according  to  Julian's  opinion,  to 
have  been  chosen  and  adopted  as  successor 
by  M.  Aurelius. 

Pompeii  or  Pompeium,  a  town  of  Cam- 
pania, [about  fourteen  miles  from  Naples,  on 
the  road  to  JVoc em,]  built,  as  some  suppose. 
by  Hercules,  and  so  called  because  the  hero 
there  exhibited  the  long  procession  (pompa,) 
of  the  herds  of  Geryon,  which  he   had  ob- 
tained by  conquest.    It  was  partly  demolished 
by  an  earthquake,  A.  D.  63,  and  afterwards 
rebuilt.     Sixteen  years  after  it  was  swallow- 
ed up  by  another  earthquake,  which  accom 
panied  one  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius.    Herculancum,   in  its  neighbourhood, 
shared   the  same  fate.     The  people  of  the 
town  were  then  assembled  in  a  theatre,  where 
public  spectacles  were   exhibited.     [It   was 
probably  situate  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
served  as  a  port  for  the  inland  towns.     Thi 
inlet  of  the  sea  has  been  filled  up  by  succes- 
sive eruptions,  besides  that  which  destroyed 
the  town.    The  opinion  generally  maintained, 
that  the   people  of  this  city  were  surprised 
and  overwhelmed    by    the  volcanic    storm 
while  in  the  theatre,  is  not  a  very  probable 
one.     The  number   of  skeletons  discovered 
in  Pompeii  does  notexceed  60 ;  and  ten  times 
this  number  would  be  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  the  extent  and  population  o( 
the    city.     Besides,  the  first  agitation  and 
threatening  aspect  of  the  mountain  must  have 
filled  every  breast  with  terror,  and  banished 
all  gaiety  and   amusement.     No   doubt  the 
previous  intimations  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  have  fully  apprized  the  inhabitants  of  their 
danger,  and  induced  the  great  mass  of  them 
to  save  themselves  by  flight.     The  discovery 
of  Pompeii,   (!;i<f.  Herculaneum,)   after  hav- 
in*  lain  so  long  buried  and  unknown,  has  fur- 
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nished  us  with  many  curious  and  valuable 
rf^mains  of  antiquity.]  Liv.  9,  c.  38— Strab. 
6—Mda,  2,  c.  A.—Dionys.  I.— Seneca. 
C^ijcest.  4. — Solin.  8. 

P  MPEI0P6LIS,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  former- 
ly called  Soh.     Mela,  1,  c.  13. 

Q.  PoMPEius,  a  consul  who  carried  on  war 
against  the  Numantines,  and  made  a  shame- 
ful treaty.  He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  fa- 
mily of  whom  mention  IS   made.     Flor.2,c. 

18 Cneus,  a  Roman  general  who  made 

WHT  agamst  the  Marsi,  and  triumphed  over 
the  Piceni.  He  declared  himself  against  Cin- 
na  and  Marius,  and  supported  the  interest  of 
the  republic.  He  was  surnamed  Strabo,  be- 
cause he  squinted.  While  he  was  marching 
aiost  Marins,  a  plague  broke  out  in  his 
army,  and  raged  with  such  violence,  that  it 
carried  away  1 1,000  men  in  a  few  days.  He 
was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  as  he 
had  behaved  with  cruelty  while  in  power,  the 
people  dragged  his  body  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook,  and  threw  it  into 

the  Tiber.     Paterc.  2. — Plut.  in  Pomp. 

Rufus,  a  Roman  consul  with  Sylla.  He  was 
sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war,  but  the  army 
mutinied  at  the  instigation  of  Pompeius  Stra- 
bo,  whom  he  was  to  succeed  in  command, 
and  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the  sol- 

liers.     Appian.  Civ.  1. A  general,   who 

succeeded  Metellus  in  Spain,  and  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  war  with  Numantia. Sextus,  a 

governor  of  Spain,  who  cured  himself  of  the 
gout  by  placing  himself  in  corn  above  the  knee, 

Plin.  22,  c.  25. A  consul   praised  for  his 

learning  and  abilities.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep. 
1. A  son  of  The  phanes  of  Mitylene,  fa- 
mous for  his  intimacy  with  Pompey  the  Great, 

and  for  his  writings.     Tacit.   Ann.   6. A 

knight  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
for  his  adultery  with   Messalina,     Tacit.  11, 

Jinn Cneus,  surnamed  Magnus,  from  the 

greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Pom- 
peius Strabo,  and  Lucilla.  He  early  distin- 
2;uished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
fought  with  success  and  bravery  under  his 
father,  whose  courage  and  military  prudence 
he  imitated.  He  began  his  career  with  great 
popu  larity,  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  per- 
son gained  him  admirers,  and  by  pleading  at 
the  bar,  he  displayed  his  eloquence,  and  re- 
ceived the  most  unbounded  applause.  In  the 
iisturbances  which  agitated  Rome,  by  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
Pompey  followed  the  interest  of  the  latter, 
and  by  levying  three  legions  for  his  service  he 
ained  his  friendship  and  his  protection.  la 
the  26th  year  of  his  age  he  conquered  Sici- 
ly, which  was  in  the  power  of  Marius  and  his 
pidherents,  and  in  40  days  he  regained  all  the 
territories  of  Africa  which  had  forsaken  the 
mterest  of  Sylla.  This  rapid  success  asto- 
nished the  Romans,  and  Sylla,  who  adinired 
and  dreaded  the  rising  power  of  Pompey, 
recalled  him  to  Rome.  Pompey  immediate- 
ly obeyed,  and  the  dictator,  by  saluting  him 
with  the  appellation  of  the  Great,  showed  to 
the  world  what  expectations  he  formed  from 
the  maturer  age  of  his  victorioug  lieutenant 
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This  sounding  title  was  not  sufficient  to  gra- 
tify the  ambition  of  Pompey ;  he  demanded  a 
triumph,  and  when  Sylla  refuse  to  grant  it, 
he  emphatically  exclaimed,  that  the  sun  shone 
with  more  ardour  at  his  rising  than  at  his 
setting.  Hisassurance  gained  what  petitions 
and  entreaties  could  not  obtain,  and  he  was 
the  first  Roman  knight  who,  without  an  office 
under  the  appointment  of  the  senate,  march- 
ed in  triumphal  procession  through  the  streets 
of  Rome.  He  now  appeared,  not  as  a  de- 
pendent, but  as  a  rival  of  the  dictntor,  and  his 
opposition  to  his  measures  totally  excluded 
him  from  his  will.  After  the  death  of  Sylla, 
Pompey  supported  himself  against  the  re- 
mains of  the  Marian  faction,  which  were 
headed  by  Lepidus.  He  defeated  them,  put 
an  end  to  the  war  which  the  revolt  of  Serto- 
riu-  in  Spain  had  occasioned,  and  obtained  a 
second  triumph,  though  still  a  private  citizen, 
about  73  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  soon  after  made  consul,  aadin  thatoffice 
he  restored  the  tribunitian  power  to  its  origi- 
nal dignity,  and  in  forty  days  removed  the  pi- 
ratesfrom  the  Mediterranean,  where  theyhaoi 
reigned  for  many  years,  and  by  their  conti- 
nual plunder  and  audacity,  almost  destroyed 
the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome.  While  he 
prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  and  extirpated 
these  maritime  robbers  in  their  obscure  re- 
treats in  Cilicia,  Pompey  was  called  to  great- 
er undertakings,  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
frieuds  at  Rome,  and  of  the  tribune  Mani- 
lius,  he  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war 
against  two  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs 
of  Asia,  Vlithridates  king  of  Ponlus.  and  Ti- 
graues  king  of  Armenia.  In  this  expedition 
Pompey  showed  himself  no  ways  inferior  to 
LucuUus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  armies,  and  who  resigned  with  reluc- 
tanc*;  an  office  which  would  have  made  him 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  and  the  master 
of  all  Asia.  His  operations  against  the  king 
of  Pontus  were  bold  and  vigorous,  and  in  a 
general  engagement,  the  Romans  so  totally 
defeated  the  enemy, that  the  Asiaticiconarch 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  bat 
tie.  Ivid.  Vlithridaticum  bellum.]  Pompey 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantages  dispatch 
would  ensure;  he  entered  Armenia,  received 
the  submission  of  king  Tigranes,  and  after 
he  had  conquered  the  Albanians  and  Ibe- 
rians, visited  countries  which  were  scarce 
known  to  the  Romans,  and,  like  a  master  of 
the  world,  disposed  of  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, and  received  homage  from  12  crown- 
ed heads  at  once  ;  he  entered  Syria,  and 
pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 
Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued,  Judea  became  a 
Roman  province,  and  when  h-  had  now  no- 
thing to  fear  from  Mithridates,  who  had 
voluntarily  destroyed  himself,  Pompey  re- 
turned to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majes- 
ty of  an  eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans 
dreaded  his  approach,  they  knew  his  power 
and  his  influence  among  his  troops,  and  they 
feared  the  return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla. 
Pompey,  however,  banished  their  fears,  he 
disbanded  his  army,  and  the  conqueror  of 


Asia  entered  Rome  like  a  private  citizen. 
This  modest  and  prudent  behaviour  gained 
him  more  friends  and  adherents  than  the 
most  unbounded  power,  aided  with  profusion 
and  liberality.  He  was  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umph, and  the  Romans,  for  three  successive 
days,  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  riches 
and  the  spoils  which  their  conquest  had  ac- 
quired in  the  east,  and  expressed  their  rap- 
tures at  the  sight  of  the  different  nations, 
habits,  and  treasures,  which  preceded  the 
conqueror's  chariot.  But  it  was  not  this  alone 
which  gratified  the  ambition  and  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  Romans ;  the  advantages  of 
their  conquests  were  more  lasting  than  aa 
empty  show,  and  when  20,000  taleuts  were 
brought  into  the  public  treasury,  and  when 
the  revenues  of  the  republic  were  raised  from 
50  to  85  millions  of  drachmae,  Pompey  be- 
came more  powerful,  more  flattered,  and 
more  envied.  To  strengthen  himself,  and  to 
triumph  over  his  enemies, Pompey  soon  after 
united  his  interest  with  that  of  Caesar  and 
Crassus,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate,  by 
solemnly  swearing  that  their  attachment 
should  be  mutual,  their  cause  common,  and 
their  union  permanent.  The  agreement  was 
completed  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey  with 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  republic  were  arbitrarily  divided 
among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was  allotted 
Africa  and  the  two  Spams,  while  Crassus  re- 
paired to  Syria,  to  add  Parthia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  Caesar  remained  satisfied  with 
the  rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as 
governor  of  Gaul  for  five  additional  years. 
I  But  this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  bro- 
ikea  ;  the  sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total 
j  defeat  of  Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  thepoli- 
Itical  bands  which  held  the  jarring  interest  of 
i  Caesar  nnd  Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded 
ihis  father-in-law,  and  yet  he  affiected  to  des- 
jpise  him  ;  and  by  sufliering  anarchy  to  pre- 
vail in  Rome,  he  convinced  his  fellow-citizens 
of  the  necessity  ofinvcsting  him  with  dictato- 
rial power.  B  ut  while  the  conqueror  of  Mithri- 
dates was  as  a  sovereign  at  Rome,  the  adhe- 
rents of  Caesar  were  not  silent.  They  demand- 
ed that  either  the  consulship  should  be  given 
to  him,  or  that  he  should  be  continued  in  the 
government  of  Gaul.  This  just  demand  would 
perhaps  have  been  granted, but  Cato  opposed 
it,  and  when  Pompey  sent  for  the  two  legions 
which  he  had  lent  to  Caesar,  the  breach  be- 
came more  wide,  and  a  civil  war  inevitable. 
Caesar  was  privately  preparing  to  meet  his 
enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  indolent, 
and  gratified  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy  cele- 
brate his  recovery  from  an  indisposition  by 
universal  rejoicings.  But  he  was  soon  roused 
from  his  inactivity,  a  :d  ;t  was  now  time  to  find 
his  frieuds,  if  any  thing  could  be  obtained  from 
the  caprice  and  the  fickleness  of  a  people 
which  he  had  once  delighted  and  amused  by 
the  exhibition  of  games  and  spectacles  in  a 
theatre  which  could  contain  20,000  spectators. 
Caesar  was  now  near  Rome,  he  had  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  which  was  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities, and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
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that  he  could  raise  legions  to  his  assistance 
by  stamping  on  the  ground  with  hs  foot,  fled 
from  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to 
Bruudusiutn  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the 
senators.  His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular,  he 
had  been  invested  with  discretionury  power, 
the  senate  had  entreated  him  to  protect  the 
republic  against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny 
of  CiEsar  ;  and  Cato,  by  embracing  his  cause, 
and  appearing  in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indi 
cate  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  republic 
and  the  assertor  of  Roman  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. But  Caesar  was  now  master  of 
Rome,  and  in  sixty  days  all  Italy  acknowledg 
ed  his  |iower,and  the  conqueror  hastened  to 
Spain,  there  to  defeat  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
and  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  Hi- 
was  too  successful,  and  when  he  had  gained 
to  his  cause  the  western  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Caesar  crossed  Italy  and  arrived  in 
Greece,  where  Pompey  had  retired,  support- 
ed by  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  the  wishes 
of  the  republican  Romans,  and  by  a  numerous 
and  well-disciplined  army.  Though  superior 
in  numbers,  he  refused  to  give  tlie  enemy  bat 
tie,  while  Caesar  continually  harassed  him, 
and  even  attacked  his  camp.  Pompey  repel 
led  him  with  great  success,  and  he  might 
have  decided  the  war  if  he  had  continued  to 
pursue  the  enemy  while  their  confusion  was 
great,  and  their  escape  almost  impossible 
Want  of  provisions  obliged  Caesar  to  advance 
towards  Thessaly :  Pompey  pursued  him, 
and  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies 
engaged.  The  whole  was  conducted  against 
the  advice  and  approbation  of  Pompey,  and 
by  suffering  his  troops  to  wait  for  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  he  deprived  his  soldiers  of  that 
advantage  which  the  army  of  Caesar  obtained 
by  running  to  the  charge  with  spirit,  vigour, 
and  animation.  The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon 
gave  way,  and  the  general  retired  to  his  camp, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame.  But 
here  there  was  no  safety,  the  conqueror  push 
ed  on  every  side,  and  Pompey  disguised  him 
self  and  fled  to  the  sea-coast,  whence  he  pass- 
ed to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  Gnd  a  safe 
asylum  till  better  and  more  favourable  mo- 
ments returned,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  a 
prince  whom  he  had  once  proteced  and  en- 
sured on  his  throne.  When  Ptolemy  was  told 
that  Pompey  claimed  his  protection,  he  con- 
sulted his  ministers,  and  had  the  baseness  to 
bet 'ay  and  to  deceive  him.  A  boat  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general 
left  his  galley.  af:er  an  affectioujite  and  tender 
parting  with  his  wife  C  Amelia.  The  Egyp- 
tian sailors  sat  in  sullen  silence  in  the  boat, 
and  when  Pompey  disembarked,  Achillas  and 
Septimus  assassinated  him.  His  wife,  who 
had  followed  him  with  her  eyes  to  the  shore 
•was  a  spectator  of  the  bloody  scene,  and  has 
tened  away  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  not 
to  share  his  miserable  fate.  He  died  B.  C.  48, 
in  the  58th  or  59th  year  of  his  age,  the  day 
after  his  birth-day.  His  head  was  cut  ofl"aud 
sent  to  Caesar,  who  turned  away  from  it  with 
horror,  and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  The  body 
was  left  for  some  time  naked  on  the  sea- 
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shore,  till  the  humanity  of  Philip,  one  of  his 
freedmen,  and  an  old  soldier  who  had  often 
followed  his  standard  to  victory,  raised  a 
burning  pile,  and  deposited  his  ashes  under  a 
mound  of  earth.  Caesar  erected  a  monu- 
ment on  his  remains,  and  the  emperor  Adrian, 
two  centuries  after,  when  he  visited  E^ypt, 
ordered  it  to  be  repaired  at  his  own  expense, 
and  paid  particular  honour  to  the  memory  of 
a  great  and  good  man.  The  character  of 
Pompey  is  that  of  an  intriguing  and  artful 
general,  and  the  oris  probi,  and  animo  inveri- 
cundo  of  Sallust,  short  and  laconic  as  it  may 
appear,  is  the  b^st  and  most  descriptive  pic- 
ture of  his  character.  He  wished  it  to  ap- 
pear that  he  obtained  all  his  honour  and  dig- 
nity from  merit  alone,  and  as  the  free  and 
unprejudiced  favours  of  the  Romans,  while 
he  secretly  claimed  them  by  faction  and  in- 
trigue ;  and  he  who  wished  to  appear  the 
patron,  and  an  example  of  true  discipline  and 
ancient  simplicity,  was  not  ashamed  publicly 
to  bribe  the  populace  to  gain  an  election,  or 
to  support  his  favourites.  Yet  amidst  all 
othis  dissimulation,  which  was  perhaps  but 
congenial  with  the  age,  we  perceive  many 
other  striking  features ;  Pompey  was  kind 
and  clement  to  the  conquered,  and  generous 
to  his  captives,  and  he  buried  at  his  own  ex- 
pense Mithridates,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
the  solemnity  which  the  greatness  of  his  pow- 
er and  the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed 
to  claim.  He  was  an  enemy  to  flattery  ;  and 
when  his  character  was  impeached  by  the 
malevolence  of  party,  he  condescended, 
though  consul,  to  appear  before  the  censorial 
tribunal,  and  to  show  that  his  actions  and 
measures  were  not  subversive  of  the  peace 
and  the  independence  of  the  people.  In  his 
private  character  he  was  as  remarkable  ;  he 
lived  with  great  temperance  and  moderation, 
and  his  house  was  small,  and  not  ostenta- 
tiously furnished.  He  destroyed  with  great 
prudence  the  papers  which  were  found  in 
the  carnp  of  Sertorius,  lest  mischievous  cu- 
rosity  should  find  causes  to  accuse  the  inno- 
cent, and  to  meditate  their  destruction. 
With  great  disinterestedness  he  refused  the 
presents  which  princes  and  monarchs  offered 
to  him,  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  added  to 
the  public  revenue.  He  might  have  seen  a 
better  fate,  and  terminated  his  days  with 
more  glory,  if  he  had  not  acted  with  such  im- 
prudence when  the  flames  of  civil  war  were 
first  kindled  ;  and  he  reflected  with  re- 
aiorse,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon 
his  want  of  usual  sagacity  and  military  pru- 
dence, in  fighting  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  in  lea'.ing  the  fortified  pl;tces  of 
Dyrrachium,  to  meet  in  the  open  plain  an 
enemy,  without  provisions,  without  friends, 
and  without  resources.  The  misfortunes 
which  attended  him  after  the  conquest  of 
iVIithridates,  are  attributed  by  Christian  wri- 
ters to  his  impiety  in  profaning  the  temple  of 
the  Jews,  and  m  entering  with  the  insolence 
of  a  conqueror  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where 
even  the  sacred  person  of  the  high-priest  of 
the  nation  was  not  admitted  but  upon  the 
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most  solemn  occasions.  His  duplicity  of  beha- 
viour in  re°^ard  to  Cicero  is  deservedly  cen- 
sured, and  he  should  not  have  violently  sa- 
crificed to  party  and  sedition  a  Roman  whom 
he  had  ever  found  his  firmest  friend  and 
adherent.  In  his  meeting  with  Lucullus  he 
cannot  but  be  taxed  with  pride,  and  he 
might  have  paid  more  deference  and  more 
honour  to  a  general  who  was  as  able  nnd 
more  entitled  than  himself  to  finish  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Pompey  married  four  different 
times.  His  first  matrimonial  connection  was 
with  Aatistia,  the  daughter  of  the  praetor 
Antistius,  whom  he  divorced  with  great  re- 
luctance to  marry  ^mylia,  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  Sylla.  Jloiylia  died  in  child-bed  ; 
and  Pompey's  marriage  with  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  CfGsar,  was  a  step  more  of  poli- 
cy than  afiection.  Yet  Julia  loved  Pompey 
with  great  tenderness,  and  her  death  in  child- 
bed was  the  signal  of  war  between  her  husband 
and  her  father.  He  afterwards  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
a  woman  commended  for  hervirtups,  beauty, 
and  accomplishments.  Pint,  in  vild  — Flor. 
4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  29. — Dio.  Cass. —  Lucan.— 
^pptan. — CcES.  bell.  Civ.  — Cic.  Oral.  68,  ad\ 
Allir.  7,  ep.  25,  ad  fain.  13,  ep.  \9.—Eutrop.\ 

The  two   sons  of   Pompey   the   Great, 

called  Cneius  and  Sextus,  were  masters  of  a  I 
powerful  army,  when  the  death  of  their  father  i 
was  known.  They  prepared  to  oppose  the 
conqueror,  but  Cassar  pursued  them  with  his 
usual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Munda  they  were  defeated,  and  Cneius  was 
left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  for  some  time  supported  himself; 
but  the  murder  of  Caesar  gave  rise  to  new 
events,  and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent 
and  as  sagacious  as  his  father,  he  might  have 
become,  perhaps,  as  great  and  as  formidable 
He  treated  with  the  triumvirs  a.s  an  equal, 
and  when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  im- 
prudence to  trust  themselves  without  arms 
and  without  attendants  in  his  shi p,  Pompey,  by 
following  the  advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who 
■wished  him  to  cut  off  the  illustrious  persons 
who  were  masters  of  the  world,  and  now  in 
his  power,  might  have  made  himself  as  abso- 
lute as  Caesar  ;  but  he  refused,  and  observed 
it  was  unbecoming  the  son  of  Pompey  to  act 
with  such  duplicity.  This  friendly  meetingof 
Pompey  with  two  of  the  triumvirs  was  not 
productive  of  advantages  to  him,  he  wished  to 
have  no  superior,  and  hostilities  began.  Pom- 
pey was  at  the  head  of  350  ships,  and  appear- 
ed so  formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  so  confi- 
dent of  success  in  himself,  that  he  called 
himself  the  son  of  Neptune  and  the  lord  of 
the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  defeated  in 
a  naval  engagement ;  and  of  all  his  nume- 
rous fleet,  only  17  sail  accompanied  his  flight 
to  Asia.  Here,  for  a  moment,  he  raised  «e 
ditions,  but  Antony  ordered  him  to  be  seiz- 
ed and  put  to  death  about  35  years  before 
the   Christian  era.     Plut.  in  Anion.  &c. — 

Paterc.  2,  c.  55,  he— Flor.  4,  c.  2,  &c. 

Trogus.  vid.  Trogus. Sextus  Festus.  [vid. 

Festus.] 
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PoMPELo,  [the  capital  city  of  the  Vas- 
cones  in  Spain :  now  Pampeluna^  the  capital 
of  Navarre.]     Pltn.  1,  c.  3. 

PoMpinug  NuMA,  the  second  king  of 
Rome.  \yid.  Numa.]  The  descendants  of 
the  monarch  were  called  Pompilius  Sanguis, 
an  expression    applied   by  Horace  to  the  Pi- 

sos.      Art.   Poet.   v.     92. Andronicus,  a 

grammarian  of  Syria,  who  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  and  Caesar  among 
his  pupils.     Sueton. 

PoMPONiA,  the  wife  of  Q.  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who 
had  betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she 
ordered  him  to  cut  his  flesh  by  piece-meal, 
and  afterwards  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  in  her 
presence. 

Pomponius,  the  father  of  Numa,  advised 
his  son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which  the 
Roman  ambassadors  offered  to  him. A  ce- 
lebrated Roman  intimate  with  Cicero.  He 
was  surnamed  Atticus,  from  his  long  resi- 
dence at   Athens,     [vid.   Atticus. Mela, 

a  Spaniard,  who  wrote  a  book  on  geography. 

[rid.    Mela.] A    Roman,    who    accused 

Manlius  the  dictator,  of  cruelty.  He  triumph- 
ed over  Sardinia,  of  which  he  was  made  go- 
vernor. He  escaped  from  Rome  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  triunjvirs,  by  assuming  the 
habit  of  a  praetor,  and  by  travelling  with  his 
servants  disguised  in  the  dress  of  lictors  with 
their  fasces. Secundus,  an  officer  in  Ger- 
many in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  for  a  victory  over  the  Barba- 
rians of  Germany.  He  wrote  some  poems, 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  their 
beauty  and  elegance.     They  are  lost. 

PoMPTiNJE.     vid.  Pontinae. 

Pons  jElius  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge 
of  Rome  in  following  the  current  of  the  Ti- 
ber. It  is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  Rome. ^mylius,an  an- 
cient bridge  at  Rome,  originally  called  Sub- 
iicius,  because  built  with  wood  (sublicce.)  It 
was  raised  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  dedicated 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  by  the  Ro- 
man priests.  It  was  rebuilt  with  stones  by 
iSmylius  Lepidus,  whose  name  it  assumed. 
It  was  much  injured  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  river,  and  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who 
repaired  it,  made  it  all  of  white  marble. 
It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of  Rome  in 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  and  some 

vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen. Anienses 

was  built  across  the  river  Anio,  about  three 
miles  from  Rome.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  eu- 
nuch  Narses,  and  called  after  him  when  de- 
stroyed by  the  Goths. Cestius  was  built  in 

the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  a  Roman  called Ces- 
tus  Gallus,  from  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber, 

to  which  the  Fabricius  conducted. Aure- 

lianus  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor 

Antoninus. 4rmoniense3  was  built  by  Au« 

gustus,  to  join  the  Flaminian  to  the  jEmylian 

road Bajanus  was  built  at  Baiaein  the  sea 

by  Caligula.  It  was  supported  by  boats,  and 
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measured  about  six  miles  in  length. Jani- 

cularis  received  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to 

Mount  Janiculum.     It   is  still  standing. 

Milvius  was  about  one  mile  from  Rome.  It 
"was  built  by  the  censor  jElius  Scaurus.  It 
■was  near  it  that  Constautine  defeated  Max- 

entius. Fabricius  was  built  by  Fabricius, 

and  carried  to  an   island  of  the  Tiber. 

Gardius  was  built  by  Agrippa. Palatinus, 

liear  Mount  Palatine,  was  also  called  Senato 
riits,  because  the  senators  walked  over  it  in 
procession  when  they  went  to  consult  the 
Sybilline  books.  It  was  begun  by  M.  Fulvi- 
us,  and  finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.  Mum- 
mius,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. 

Trajani  was  built  by  Trajan  across   the 

Danube,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  mag- 
nificence.—  The  emperor  built  it  to  assist 
more  expeditiously  the  provinces  against  the 
Barbarians,  but  his  successor  destroyed  it,  as 
he  supposed  that  it  would  be  rather  an  in- 
ducement for  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the 
empire.  It  was  raised  on  20  piers  ot  hewn 
stones,  150  feet  from  the  foundation.  60  feet 
broad,  and  170  feet  distant  one  from  the 
other;  extending  in  length  above  a  mile. 
[vid.  Dacia.]     Some  of  the  pillars  arc  still 

standing. Another  was   built   by  Trajan 

over  the  Tagus,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
Of  temporary  bridges,  that  of  Caesar  over 

the  Rhine  was  the    most    famous. The 

largest  single  arched  bridge  known  is  over 
the  river  Elaver.  [now  the  .^lier]  in  France, 
called  Pons  Veteris  Briraiis.  The  pillars 
stand  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance  of  195 
feet.  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the  wa- 
ter.  Sutfragiorum  was  built  in  the  Campus 

Martius,  and  received  its  name  because  the 
populace  were  obliged  to  pass  over  it  when- 
ever they  delivered  theirsuffrages  at  the  elec- 
tions of  magistrates  and  officers  of  the   state. 

. Tirensis,  a  bridge  of  Latium  between  Ar- 

pinum  and  MiniurncE. Triumphalis  was 

on  the  way  to  the  capitol,  and  passed  over  by 

those  who  triumphed. Narniensis  joined 

two  mountams  near  Narnia,  built  by  Augus- 
tus, of  stupendous  height,  60  miles  from 
Rome :  one  arch  of  it  remains,  about  100  feet 
high. 

PojvTiA,  [an  island  in  the  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
num,  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  directly 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Circeii.  The  Ro- 
mans established  a  colony  in  it.  It  was  to 
this  island  that  Tiberius  banished  Nero  the 
eldest  son  of  Germauicus,  where  he  died  ot 
famine  and  wretchedness,  A.  D.  31.]  Pin.  3, 
fC.  6. — Ptol.  3,  c.  1.     vid.  ffinotrides. 

PoNTicus,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary 
"with  Properlius,  by  whom  he  is  compared  to 
Homer.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Theban 
war  in  heroic  verse.     Proper!.  1,  el.  7. 

[PontIn.*;  Paludes,  or  Pomptin^  Pa- 
i,UDEs,  a  marshy  tract  of  country  in  the  ter 
ritory  of  the  Volsci,  deriving  its  appellation 
from  the  town  of  Suessa  Pometia,  in  whose 
vicinity  it  was  situate.  These  fens  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  quantity  of  water  carried 
into  the  plain  by  numberless  streams  which 
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rise  at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
and  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity  creep 
sluggishly  over  the  level  space,  and  sometimea 
stagnate  in  pools  or  lose  themselves  in  the 
sands.  Two  rivers  principally  contribut- 
ed to  the  formation  of  these  marshes,  the 
Ufens  or  Ufftnte,  and  the  Nymphaeus  or 
JVin/o.  The  flat  and  swampy  tract  spread  to 
the  fool  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and  cover- 
ed an  extent  of  8  miles  in  breadth  and  30 
n  length,  with  mud  and  infection.  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  when  employed  in  carrying 
his  celebrated  road  through  these  marshes, 
made  the  first  attempt  to  drain  them.  Julius 
Cassar  is  said  to  h?  ve  intended  to  divert  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ostia,  and  carry  it 
through  these  marshes  to  Terracina,  but  the 
plan  perished  with  him,  and  gave  way  to  the 
more  moderate  but  more  practicable  one  of 
Augustus.  This  emperor  endeavoured  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  by  opening  a 
canal  ail  along  the  Via  Appia,  from  Forum 
Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  embark  on  the  canal  in  the  night- 
time, as  Strabo  relates,  and  Horace  practised, 
because  the  vapours  that  arise  from  these 
swaaips  are  less  noxious  in  the  cool  of  the 
night  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  This  canal 
still  remains,  and  is  called  Cavala.  These 
marshes  were  neglected  after  the  time  of 
Augustus, until  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Tra- 
jan, the  latter  of  whom  drained  the  country 
from  Treponti  and  Terracina,  and  restored 
the  Appian  way,  which  the  neglect  of  the 
marshes  in  the  previous  reigns  had  rendered 
nearly  impassable.  During  the  convulsion 
of  the  followmg  centuries,  the  marshes  were 
again  overflowed,  until  again  drained  in  the 
reign  ot  Theodoric.  They  were  never,  how- 
ever, completely  exhausted  of  their  water 
until  the  pontificate  of  Pius  6th,  although 
many  preceding  popes  had  made  the  experi- 
ment. During  the  French  invasion,  how- 
ever, the  precautions  necessary  to  keep  open 
the  canals  of  communication  were  neglected, 
and  the  waters  again  began  to  stagnate. 
These  marshes  therefore  are  agam  formida- 
ble at  the  present  day,  and,  though  contract- 
ed in  their  limits,  still  corrujit  the  atmosphere 
for  many  miles  around.]  Horat.  1,  Sal.  5,  v. 
9.—Liican  3,  v.  85. 

Pontics  ArFiDiANUS,  Herennius,  a  ge- 
neral of  the  Samnites,  who  surrounded  the 
Roman  army  under  the  consuls  T.  Veturius 
and  P.  Posthuniius.  As  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  escaping  for  the  Romans,  Pontius 
consulted  his  father  what  he  should  do  with 
an  arncy  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands. 
The  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them 
go  untouched,  or  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
Pontius  rejected  his  father's  advice,  and 
spared  the  lives  of  the  enemy,  after  he  had 
obliged  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  the 
greatest  ignominy.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
quered, and  obliged  in  his  turn  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  Fabius  Maximus  defeated  him, 
when  he  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  an- 
other armv.  and  he  was  afterwards  shame- 
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fully  put  to  death  by  the  Romans  after  he 
had  adurued  the  triumph  of  the  coDqueror 
Liv.  9,  c.  1,  &c. 

PoNTPS,  akingdomof  Asia  Minor,  [bound- 
ed OQ  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  south 
by  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  by  Galatia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia.] 
It  was  divided  into  three  parts  according  to 
Ptolemy.  Pontus  Galaticus,  of  which  Ama 
sia  was  the  capital,  Pontus  Polemoniocns, 
from  its  chief  town  Polemoniuni,  and  Pontus 
Cappadoeius,  of  which  Trapezus  was  the  ca 
pitai.  This  country  was  originally  part  of 
Cappadocia.  Darius  Hystaspes  bestowed  it 
upon  Artabazes,  either  one  of  the  seven  no- 
blemen who  murdered  the  usurper  Smerdis, 
or  one  of  their  descendants.  [In  the  reign  of 
Ariobarzanes,  the  Persian  yoke  was  shaken 
off,  and  Pontus  became  an  independent  king- 
dom.] The  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  state  under  Mithridates  the 
Great.  When  J.  Caesar  had  conquered  it,  it 
became  a  Roman  province,  though  it  was  of- 
ten governed  by  monarchs  who  were  tributa- 
ry to  the  power  of  Rome.  Under  theempe 
rors  a  regular  governor  was  always  appoint 
ed  over  it.  Pontus  produced  castors,  whose 
testicles  were  highly  valued  among  the  an- 
cients for  their  salutary  qualities  in  medicinal 
processes.  Virs.  G.  1,  v.  58. — MeM,  1,  c  1 
and  19. — Strab.  12. — Cic.  pro  Leg. — Man. — 

Appian. — Ptol,  6,  c.  6. A  part  of  Mysia 

in  Europe  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
where  Ovid  was  banished,  and  from  whence 
he  wrote  his  four  books  of  epistles  de,  Ponto, 
and  his  six  books   de   Trislibus.      Ovid,  de 

Pont. An  ancient  deity,  father  of  Pfaor- 

cys,  Thaumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto, 
by  Terra.  He  is  the  same  as  Oceanus. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  2. 

PoNTUs  EuxiNUS.  [vid.  Euxiuus.] 
M.  PopiLius,  a  consul  who  was  informed, 
as  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition 
was  raised  in  the  city  against  the  senate. 
Upon  this  he  immediately  went  to  the  popu- 
lace in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the 
multitude  with  a  speech.  He  lived  about  the 
year  of  Rome  404.    Liv.  9,  c.  21.—  Val.  Max 

7,  c.  8. Lasnas,  a  Roman  ambassador  to 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He  was  com 
missioned  to  order  the  monarch  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome.  Antio- 
chus wished  to  evade  him  by  his  answers, 
but  Popilius,  with  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand, 
and  bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  people,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before 
he  spoke  decisively.  This  boldness  inti- 
midated Antiochus ;  he  withdrew  his  garri- 
sons from  Egypt,  and  no  longer  meditated  a 

war  against  Ptolemy.     Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4 

Z-iy.  45,  c.  12.— Paterc.  1,  c.  10. A  tri- 
bune of  the  people  who  murdered  Cicero,  to 
whose  eloquence  he  was  indebted  for  his  life 
•when  he  was  accused  of  parricide.     PluL 

A  Roman  consul  who  made  war  against 

the  people  of  Numantia  on  pretence  that  the 
p.e.ace  b-dd  mi  bcg.n  firmly  established.     He 


-A  Roman  empe- 


was  defeated  bj  them.— 
ror.     [vid.  Neoptitous.I 

PopLicotA,  one  o<  \v,e  first  consuls,  [vid. 
Publicola.j 

PoppM  SabIna,  a  celebraittd  Roman  ma- 
tron, daughter  of  Titus  OUius.  z\ie  married 
a  Roman  knight  called  Rufus  Crispioua,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son.  Her  personal  cinrms 
and  the  elegance  of  her  figure  captivate^ 
Otho,  who  was  then  one  of  Nero's  favourites. 
He  carried  her  away,  and  married  her  ;  but 
Nero,  who  had  seen  her,  and  had  often  beard 
her  accomplishments  extolled,  soon  deprived 
him  of  her  company,  and  sent  him  out  of 
Italy  on  pretence  of  presiding  over  one  of 
the  Roman  provincef?.  After  he  had  taken 
thi.s  step,  Nero  repudiated  his  wife  Octavia, 
on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  married  Pop- 
pasa.  The  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  empe- 
ror did  not  long  permit  Poppjea  to  share  the 
imperial  dignity,  aad  though  she  had  al- 
ready made  him  father  of  a  son,  he  began  to 
despise  her,  and  even  to  use  her  with  barba- 
rity. She  died  of  a  blow  which  she  received 
from  his  foot  when  many  months  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy  about  the  65th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Her  funeral  was  perform-, 
ed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
statues  were  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is 
said  that  she  wap  so  anxious  to  preserve 
her  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  her  person, 
that  500  asses  were  kept  on  purpose  to  afford, 
her  milk  in  which  she  used  daily  to  bathe. 
Even  in  her  banishment  she  was  attended  by 
50  of  these  animals  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kind  of  oint- 
ment, or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beauty,  called 
poppceanum  from  her.     Plin.   11,  c.  41. — 

Dio.  62. — fuv.  e.—Sueton.  in  JVer.  &  Oih 

Tacit.  13  and  14. A  beautiful  woman  at 

the  court  of  Nero.     She  was  mother  to  the 
preceding.     Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  1,  &c. 

PopuLONiA,  or  FopuLONiuM,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  [situate  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  below  Vetulonii,  and  opposite  the  isl- 
and of  Ilva.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Volaterrae.]  It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Sylla.  Sirab.  5. — Virg.  JEn.  10,  v. 
\72.—Mela,  2,  c.  5.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

PoRATA,  a  river  of  Dacia,  now  Prulh, 
falling  into  the  Danube  a  little  below  Axio- 
poli. 

PoRciA,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 

commended   by    Cicero. A   daughter  of 

Cato  of  Utica.  who  married  Bibulus.and  after 
his  death,  Brutus.  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  prudence,  philosophy,  courage,  and  con- 
jugal tenderness.  She  gave  herself  a  heavy 
wound  in  the  thigh  to  see  with  what  fortitude 
she  could  bear  pain  ;  and  when  her  husband 
asked  her  the  reason  of  it,  she  said  that  she 
wished  to  try  whether  she  had  courage 
enough  to  share  not  only  his  bed,  but  to  par- 
take of  his  most  hidden  secrets.  Brutus  was 
astonished  at  her  constancy,  and  no  longer 
detained  from  her  knowledge  the  conspiracy 
which  he  and  many  other  illustrious  Romans 
had  forined  against  J.  Cajsar.  Porcia  wished 
them  success,  and  though  shb  betrayed  f^pr; 
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and  fell  into  a  swooa  the  dar  that  her  h us 
baad  was  gone  to  assassj«^te  the  dictator, 
yet  she  was  faithful  to  ^^r  promise,  and  drop- 
ped nothing  which  ^flight  affect  the  situation 
of  the  conspirat'^rs-  When  Brutus  was  dead, 
she  refused  to  survive  him,  and  attempted  to 
cud  her  ife  as  a  daughter  of  Calo.  Her 
friemJ^  attempted  to  terrify  her  ;  but  when 
she  saw  that  every  weapon  was  removed 
from  her  reach,  she  swallowed  burning  coals 
and  died,  about  42  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  her  husband's  conspi- 
racy against  Caesar  when  she  gave  herself 
the  wound.  Fal.  Max.  3,  c.  2,  1.  4,  c.  6.— 
Plut.  in  Brut.  Sic. 

PoRciA  LEX,  de  eivitate,  by  M.  Porcius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  ordained  that 
no  magistrate  should  punish  with  death,  or 
scourge  with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  con- 
demned, but  permit  him  to  go  into  exile. 
Scdlust.  in  Cat. — Liv.  10. — Cic.pro  Rab. 

M.  Porcius  Latro,  a  celebrated  orator 
who  killed  himself  when  labouring   under  a 

quartan  ague,  A.  U.  C.  750. Licinius.   a 

Latin  poet  during  the  time  of  the  third  Punic 
war,  commended  for  the  elegance,  the  grace 

ful  ease,  and  happy  wit  of  his  epigrams 

A  Roman  senator  who  joined  the  conspiracy 

of  Catiline. A  son  of  Cato  of  Utica, given 

much  to  drinking. 

PoRF.DORAX,  one  of  the  40  Gauls  whom 
Mithridates  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
to  remain  unburied  for  conspiring  against 
him.  His  mistress  at  Pergamus  buried  him 
against  the  orders  of  the  monarch.  Plut.  de 
Virt.  Mul. 

PoRPHYRiON,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
one  of  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Ju- 
piter. He  was  so  formidable  that  Jupiter,  to 
conquer  him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Ju 
no,  and  while  the  giant  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain his  wishes,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
Hercules,  overpowered  him.  Moral.  3,  od 
4.— Jtfrtr/.  13,  ep.  IQ.—ApoUod  1,  c.  6. 

PoRPHYRius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Tyre  [His  original  name  was  Melek, 
which,  in  Syriac,  signifies  fcing^,  and  hence  he 
was  sometimes  called  king.  Afterw<irds  Lon 
ginus  changed  his  name  to  Porphyrins,  from 
5Teg<fu§*,the  Greek  for  pwrpZe,  a  colour  usually 
worn  by  kings  and  princes.]  He  studied  elo- 
quence at  Athens  ander  Longinus,  and  af- 
terwards retired  to  Rome,  where  he  perfect- 
ed himself  under  Plotinus.  Porphyry  was 
a  man  of  universal  information,  and  accord 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  he  ex- 
celled his  contemporaries  in  the  knowledge 
of  history,  mathematics,  music,  and  philoso 
phy.  He  expressed  his  sentiments  with  ele- 
gance and  with  tlignity,  and  while  other  phi- 
losophers stuuied  obscurity  in  their  language, 
his  style  was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  grace.  [Had  his  judgment  and  integrity 
been  equal  to  his  learning  he  would  have  de- 
served a  distinguished  place  among  the  an- 
dents.  But  neither  the  splendour  of  his  dic- 
tion, nor  the  variety  of  his  reading,  can 
tinwi  for  the  credulity  or  dishonesty  which 
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filled  the  narrative  part  of  his  works  with 
so  many  extravagant  tales,  or  interest  the 
reader  in  the  abstruse  subtleties  and  mysti- 
cal flights  of  his  philosophical  writmgs.] 
He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  magic, 
which  he  cal'ed  a  theourgic  or  divine  ope- 
ration. The  books  that  he  wrote  were 
numerous,  and  some  of  the  smaller  trea- 
tises are  still  extant.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  which  is  now  lost,  was  against  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  and  in  this  theological  con- 
test he  appeared  so  formidable,  that  most  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church  have  been  employ- 
ed in  confuting  his  arguments,  and  develop- 
ing the  falsehood  of  his  assertions.  [The 
treatises  of  Porphyry  against  Christianity 
were  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Sici- 
ly. They  are  said  to  have  been  partially  de- 
stroyed by  the  orders  of  Constantine.  Many 
of  them  were  extant  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
were  known  to  Jerome,  who  made  large  ex- 
tracts from  them.]  He  has  been  universally 
called  the  greatest  enemy  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had.  The  best  edition  of  his  life 
of  Pythagoras  is  that  of  Kuster,  4to.  Amst. 
1707,  of  his  treatise  De  abstinenha,  that  of 
De  Rhoer,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  8vo.  1767,  and 
De  Antra  JVympharum,  that  in  8vo.  Traj.  ad 

Rhen.  1765. A  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of 

Constantine  the  Great. 

PoRSENNA,  or  PoBSENA,  a  king  of  Etru- 
ria,  who  declared  war  against  the  Romans 
because  they  refused  to  restore  Tarquin  to 
his  throne  and  to  his  royal  privileges.  He 
was  at  first  successful,  the  Romans  were  de- 
feated, and  Porsenna  would  have  entered 
the  gates  of  Rome,  had  not  Codes  stood  at 
the  head  of  a  bridge  and  supported  the  fury 
of  the  whole  Etrurian  army,  while  his  com- 
panions behind  were  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nication with  the  opposite  shore.  This  act 
of  bravery  astonished  Porsenna  ;  but  when 
he  had  seen  Mutius  Sraevola  enter  his  camp 
with  an  intention  to  murder  him,  and  when 
he  had  seen  him  burn  his  hand  without  emo- 
tion, to  convince  him  of  his  fortitude  and  in- 
trepidity, he  no  longer  dared  to  make  head 
against  a  people  so  brave  and  so  generous. 
He  made  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  ne- 
ver after  supported  the  claims  of  Tarquin. 
The  generosity  of  Porsenna's  behaviour  to 
the  captives  was  admired  by  the  Romans, 
and  to  reward  his  humanity  they  raised  a 
brazen  statue  to  his  honour.  Liv.  2,  c.  9,  &c. 
—Plut.  in  Public— Flor.  1,  c.  \Q.—Horat. 
ep.  \Q.—Virg.  wEn.  8,  v.  646. 

Porta  Capena,  a  gate  at  Rome  which 
leads  to  the  Appian  road.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
192. Aurelia.  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Aurelius,  a  consul,  wh« 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the 

coast  of  Etruria. Asinaria  led  to  Mount 

Caslius.  It  received  its  name  from  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Asinii. Carmentalis  was  at  the 

foot  of  the  Capitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Scelerata,  because  the  300 
Fabii  marched  through  when  they  went  to 
fight  the  enemy,  and  were  killed  near  the  ri- 
ver Cremera.— — Janualis  was  near  the  tern- 
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pie  of  Jaaus. Esquilina  was  also  called 

Metia,  Taurica,  or  Ltbitinensis,  and  all  cri- 
minaU  who  were  going  to  be  executed  gene- 
rally passed  through,  as  also  dead  bodies 
which  were  carried  to  be  burnt  on  Mount  Es 

quilmus. Flaminia,  called  also  Flumi-n 

tana,  was  situate  between  the  capitol  and 
Mount  Quirinalis,  and  through  it  the  Flami- 

nian  road   passed. Fontinalis  led  to  the 

Campus  Martius.  It  received  its  name 
from   the  great  number  of   fountains  that 

were  near  it. Navalis  was  situate  near 

the  place  were  the  ships  came  from  Ostia. 

Viminalis   was  near   Mount   Viminalis. 

— Trigemina,    called    also    Ostiensis,  led  to 

the  town  of  Ostia. Catularia  was  near  the 

Carmentalis  Porta,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vi- 
minalis.  Collatina  received  its  name  from 

its  leading  to  Collatia. CoUiaa,  called  also 

Quirinalis,  Argonensis,  and  Salaria,  was  near 
Quirinalis  Mons.  Annibal  rode  U)  to  this 
gate  and  threw  a  spear  into  the  city.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  at  the  death  of  Romulus 
there  were  only  three  or  four  gates  at  Rome 
but  the  nuipber  was  increased,  and  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  there  were  37,  when  the  cir 
cumference  of  the  walls  was  13  miles  and 
200  paces. 

Portia  and  Portiws.  [vid.  Porcia  and 
Poreius.J 

PoRTTTMNALiA,  festivals  of  PortumHUs  at 
Rome,  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  in 
a  very  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  547 
—  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

PoRTUMNcs,  a  sea-deity,  [vid.  Meli- 
certa.] 

PoRus,  the  god  of  plenty  at  Rome.  He 
was  son  of  Metis  or  Prudence.  Plato.— 
A  king  of  India,  when  Alexander  invaded 
Asia.  The  conqueror  of  Darius  ordered  him 
to  come  and  pay  homage  to  him  as  a  depend- 
ent prince,  Porus  scorned  his  commands, 
and  declared  he  would  go  and  meet  him  on 
the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  sword  in  hand, 
and  immediately  he  marched  a  largn  army 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  stream 
of  the  river  was  rapid ;  but  Alexander 
crossed  it  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and 
defeated  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Indian  mo- 
narch. Porus  himself  renewed  the  battle, 
but  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians  prevailed, 
and  the  Indian  prince  retired  covered  with 
wounds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  elephants. 
Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  of  India  to 
demand  him  to  surrender,  but  Porus  killed 
the  messenger,  exclaiming,  is  not  this  the 
voice  of  the  wretch  who  has  abandoned  his 
country?  and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come  before  the  conqueror,  he  ap- 
proached him  as  an  equal.  Alexander  de- 
manded of  him  how  he  wished  to  be  treated ; 
like  a  king,  replied  the  Indian  monarch. 
This  magnanimous  answer  so  pleased  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  that  he  not  only  re- 
stored him  his  dominions,  but  he  increased 
his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  new  pro 
vinces;  and  Porus,  in  acknowledgment  of 
such  generosity  and  benevolence,  became 


one  of  the  most  faithful  and  attached  friends 
of  Alexander,  and  never  violated  the  assur- 
ances of  peace  which  he  had  given  him. 
Porus  is  represented  as  a  man  of  uncommoa 
stature,  great  strength,  and  proportionable 
dignity.  Plut.inJilex. — Philostr.  2,  c.  10  — 
Curt.    8,  c  8,  &.C. — Claud.    Cons.  Honor.  4. 

Another  king  of  India  in  the   reign  of 

Alexander. 

PosiDEUM,  a  promontory  and  town  of  Io- 
nia, where  Neptune  had  a  temple.     Sirab. 

14. A  town  of  SyriabelowLibanus.  Plin. 

5,  c.  20. A  town  near  the  Strymon,  on 

the  borders  of  Macedonia.     Phn.  4,  c.  10. 

PosTDON,  a  name  of  Neptune  among  the 
Greeks. 

PosiDONiA.     [vid.  Paestum.] 

PosiDONiuM,  a  town  or  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, near  Caenis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits 
of  Sicily  are  narrowest,  and  scarce  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  opposite  shore. 

PosiDONius,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea.  He 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  some  time,  and  after- 
wards came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivat- 
ing the  friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  he 
died  in  hi?  84th  year.  [  Pompey,  on  his  return 
from  the  IVlithndatic  war,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
philosopher  at  Rhodes  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending his  lectures,  and  rendered  respectful 
homage  to  philosophy  by  ordering  his  lictors 
to  lower  their  fasces  at  the  gate  of  Posido- 
nius.]  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
the  gods.  [He  is  said  also  to  have  construct- 
ed a  kind  of  sphere  with  which  he  exhibited 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  round  the  earth.  He  is  thought  be- 
.sides  to  have  written  a  continuation  of  the 
bistory  of  Poly bi us  in  an  elegant  and  polish- 

edstyle.]  Cic.  Tusc.  5,c.31.—i>trab.  14 

[An  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  Alex- 
andria. He  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  and 
contemporary  with,  or  else  a  short  time  pos- 
terior to,  Eratosthenes.  He  probabh  flou- 
rished about  260  B.  C.  He  is  particularly  ce- 
lebrated on  account  of  his  having  employed 
himself  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
measure  of  the  circumfere.ice  of  the  earth 
by  mean*  of  the  altitude  of  a  fixed  star.  Ac- 
cording to  Cleomedes,  he  concluded  that  it 
was  240,000  stadia  ;  but,  according  to  Strabo, 
he  made  it  180,000  only.  He  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  treatise  on  military  tactics,  men- 
tioned in  the  first  chapter  of  iElian's  work  on 
the  same  subject.  No  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings remain.] 

PosTHUMius  AlbInus,  a  man  who  suf- 
Tered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha. 
against  whom  he  had  been  sent  with  an 
at  my A  writer  at  Rome  whom  Cato  ri- 
diculed for  composing  an  history  in  Greek, 
and  afterwards  offering  apologies  for  the  in- 
accuracy and  inelegance  of  his  expressions. 
Tubero.  a  '"aster  of  horse  to  the  dicta- 
tor ^milius  Mamercus.  He  was  himself 
made  dictator  in  the  war  which  the  Romans 
waged  against  the  Volsci,  and  he  punished 
his  son  with  death  for  fighting  against  his 

orders,  A.  U.  C.  312.  Liv.  4,  c.  23. Spu- 

rius,  a  consul  sent  against  the  Samnites.    He 
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was  taken  in  an  ambush  by  Pontius  the 
enemy's  gfeneral,  and  obliged  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  with  all  his  army.  He  saved  his 
life  by  a  shameful  treaty,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  he  persuaded  the  Romans 
not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engagements  he 
had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  was  without 
their  advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the  enemy 
because  he  could  not  perform  his  engage 
ments  ;  but  the  Samnites  refused   to  receive 

him. Aulus,  a  dictator  who  defeated  the 

Latins  and  the  Volsci. Tubertus,  another 

dictator,  who  defeated  the  Mqm  and  Volsci. 

A  general  who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and 

who  was  the   first  who  obtained  an   ovation. 

A  general  who  conquered  the  iEqu',  and 

who  was  stoned  by  the  army  because  he  re- 
fused to   divide  the  promised  spoils.     Flor. 

22. Lucius,  a  Roman   consul,  who  was 

defeated  by  the  Boii.  He  was  left  among  the 
slain,  and  his  head  was  cut  oflFfrom  his  body, 
and  carried  in  triumph  by  the  Barbarians 
into  their  temples,  where  they  made  with  the 
skull  a  sacred  vessel  to  offer  libations  to  their 

gods. Marcus  CrassusLatiauus,  an  officer 

proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  260.  He 
reigned  with  great  popularity,  and  gained 
the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his  humanity 
and  moderation.  He  took  his  son  of  the  same 
name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne.  They 
were  both  assassinated  by  their  soldiers,  after 
a  reign  of  six  years. 

PosTUERTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  painful  travails  of  women 
Ovid.  Fast.  \,v.  633. 

PoTAMiDES.  nymphs  who  presided  over 
rivers  and  fountains,  as  their  name  (jro7aftot, 
fluvius)  implies. 

PoTYMON,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  several  trea 
tises,  and  confined  himself  to  the  doctrines  of 
no  particular  sect  of  philosophers. 

PoTAMOS,  a  town  of  Attica  near  Sunium. 
Strab.  9, 

FoTiD.EA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  b> 
a  Corinthian  colony,  and  became  tributary 
to  the  Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedonia took  it.  The  conqueror  gave  it  to 
the  Olynthians  to  render  them  more  attach- 
ed to  his  interest.  Cassauder  repaired  and 
enlarged  it,  and  called  it  Cassandria,  a  name 
which  it  still  preserves,  and  which  gave 
occasion  to  Livy  to  say,  that  Cassander  was 
the  original  founder  of  that  city.  Lxy.44,c. 
11. — Demosth.  Olynlh. — Strab.  7. —  Paus.  5, 
c.  22. —Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

PoTiTius.  [_vid.  Pinarius.] 
PotnijE,  a  town  of  BcEotia,  where  Bacchus 
had  a  temple.  The  Potnians,  having  once 
murdered  the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered 
by  the  oracle,  '.o  appease  his  resentment, 
yearly  to  offer  on  bis  altars  a  young  man. 
This  unnatural  sacrifice  was  continued  for 
some  years  till  Bacchus  himself  substituted 
a  goat,  from  which  circumstance  he  received 
the  appellation  of  .>Ego6e/MS  ^xidJEgophagus. 
There  was  here  a  fountain  whose  waters 
made  horses  run  mad  as  soon  as  they  were 
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touched.  There  were  also  here  certain  god- 
desses called  Potniades,  on  whose  altars,  in 
a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  vic- 
tims were  sacrificed.  It  was  also  usual  at 
a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  conduct 
into  the  grove,  young  pigs,  which  were 
found  the  following  year  in  the  groves 
of  Dodona.  The  mares  of  Potniae  destroy- 
ed their  master  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus. 
[vid.  Glaucus.]  Paus.  9,  c.  8.-  Firg  G.  3, 
V.  267.— vEZian.  F.  H.  15,  c.  25. 

pRJENKSTE,  now  PalcEStrina,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  about  21  miles  from  Rome,  built  by 
Telegonuo,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  Cseculus  the  son 
of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Fortune  there  with  two  famous  ima- 
ges, as  also  an  oracle,  which  was  long  ia 
great  repute.  Cic.  de  Div-  2,  c.  41. — Virg. 
^n.  7,  V.  680.— f/ora/.  3,  od.  4. 

Pr.j:tor,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Rome.  [The  name  of  Praetor  was  anciently 
common  to  all  the  magistrates.  Thus  the 
Dictator  is  called  in  Livy  (3,  55,)  Prsetor 
Maximus.  But  when  the  consuls  being 
engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  could  not 
attend  to  the  administration  of  justice,  a  ma- 
istrate  was  created  for  that  purpose,  A.  (J. 
C.  389,  to  whom  the  name  of  Prajtor  was 
thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  first 
created  only  from  among  the  patricians,  as  a 
kind  of  compensation  for  the  consulship 
being  communicated  to  the  plebeians,  but 
afterwards,  A.  U.  C.  419,  from  the  plebeians 
also.]  One  of  them  was  totally  employed 
in  administering  justice  among  the  citizens, 
whence  he  was  called  praetor  urbanus  ;  and 
the  other  in  all  causes  which  related  to  fo- 
reigners, [and  was  called  prsetor  perigrinus.'] 
In  the  year  of  Rome  520,  two  more  praetors 
were  created  to  assist  the  consul  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sar-* 
dinia,  which  had  been  lately  conquered,  and 
two  more  when  Spain  was  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  A.  U.  C.  571. 
[  The  prffitor  M»-6anus  and  peregrinus,  admi- 
nistered justice  only  in  minor  or  private 
causes,  but  in  public  and  important  causes 
the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  ap- 
pointed persons,  one  or  more,  to  preside  at 
the  trial.  In  A.  U.  C.  604,  it  was  determin- 
ed that  the  pra:tor  urbanus,  and  peregrinus, 
should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  juris- 
dictions ;  and  that  the  other  four  praetors 
should  during  their  magistracy  also  remain 
in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials  :  one 
at  trials  for  extortion  ;  another  concerning 
bribery ;  a  third  concerning  crimes  commit- 
ted against  the  state  ;  and  a  fourth  about  pe- 
culation. Still,  however,  when  any  thing  un- 
usual or  atrocious  happened,  the  people  or 
senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves, 
or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  tri- 
al,  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius  for  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  and  of  Milo  for 
the  murder  of  Clodius.]  Sylla  the  dictator 
added  two  more,  and  Julius  Caesar  increased 
the  number  to  10,  and  afterwards  to  16,  and 
the  second  triumvirate  to  67.    After  this  their, 
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numbers  fluctuated,  being  sometimes  18,  16, 
or  12,  till,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  their 
dignity  decreased  and  their  numbers  were  re- 
duced to  three.  In  his  public  capacity  the 
praetor  urbanus,  besides  dispensing  justice, 
presided  at  the  celebration  of  public  festivals, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  consul  assembled 
or  prorogued  the  senate  as  he  pleased.  He 
also  exhibited  shows  to  the  people,  and  in  the 
festivals  of  the  Bona  Dea,  where  no  males, 
were  permitted  to  appear,  his  wife  presided 
over  the  rest  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Feasts 
■were  announced  and  proclaimed  by  him,  and 
he  had  the  power  to  make  and  repeal  law* 
if  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate  \ 
and  people.  The  quaestors  wore  subject  to  * 
him,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  and  in 
the  city  he  kept  a  register  of  all  the  freed- 
men  of  Rome,  with  the  reasons  for  which 
they  had  received  theirfreedom.  Inthe  pro- 
I'inces  the  praetors  appeared  w'tli  great 
pomp,  six  lictors  with  the  fasces  walked  be- 
lore  them,  and  when  the  empire  was  increas- 
ed by  conquests,  they  divided  like  the  con- 
suls their  gavernment,  and  provinces  were 
given  them  by  lot.  When  the  year  of  their 
praetorship  was  elapsed,  they  were  called 
proprators,  if  they  still  continued  at  the  head 
of  their  province.  At  Rome  the  praetors  ap- 
peared also  with  much  pomp,  two  lictors 
preceded  them,  they  wore  the  pratexla,  or 
the  white  robe  with  purple  borders,  they 
sat  in  curule  chairs,  and  their  tribunal  was 
distinguished  by  a  sword  and  a  spear,  while 
they  administered  justice.  The  tribunal 
was  called  prcttorium.  When  they  rod? 
they  appeared  on  white  horses  at  Rome,  as 
a  mark  of  distinction.  The  praetors  cereates, 
appointed  by  Julius  Caesar,  were  employed 
in  providing  corn  and  provision  for  the  city. 
They  were  on  that  account  often  called /ru 
menlarii. 

Pretoria,  a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Cron 
siadt. Another,  now  Aoust,  in  Piedmont. 

Pr.«:torius,  a  name  ironically  applied  to 
As.  Sempronius  Rufus,  because  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  solicitations  for  the  praetor- 
ship, as  being  too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in 
his  manners.  He  was  the  first  who  had  a 
stork  brought  to  his  table.  Horal.  2,  Sal.  2, 
V.  50. 

Prastas,  a  lake  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Herodol. 
5,  c.  17. 

Pratinas,  a  Greek  poet  of  Phillius,  con- 
temporary with  .a:schylus.  He  was  the  firsl 
among  the  Greeks  who  composed  satires 
which  were  represented  as  farces.  Of  these 
32  were  acted,  as  also  18  of  his  tragedies,  one 
of  which  only  obtained  the  poetical  prize. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  extant,  quoted  by 
Athenaeus.     Pans.  2,  c.  13. 

Praxagoras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who 
publisheo  an  history  of  the  kings  of  his  own 
country.  He  was  thenonly  l9  years  old,  and 
three  years  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Con- 
stantiue  the  Great.  He  had  also  written  the 
life  of  Alexander,  all  now  lost-. 


Praxila,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  about  492  years  before  ^Christ. 
Pans.  3,  c.  13. 

Praxiteles,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Magna 
Graecia,who  flourished  about  324  years  be- 
tore  the  Christian  era-  He  chiefly  worked 
in  Parian  marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
whiteness.  He  carried  his  art  to  the  great- 
est perfection,  and  was  so  happy  in  copying 
nature,  that  his  statues  seemed  to  be  animat- 
ed. The  most  famous  of  his  pieces  was  a 
Cupid  which  he  gave  to  Phryne.  This  cele- 
brated courtezan,  who  wished  to  have  the 
best  of  all  the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who 
could  not  depend  upon  her  own  judgment  in 
the  choice,  alarmed  the  sculptor  by  telling 
him  his  house  was  on  fire.  Praxiteles  upon 
this  showed  his  eagerness  to  save  his  Cupid 
from  the  flames  above  all  his  other  pieces  ; 
but  Phryas  restrained  his  fears,  and  by  disco- 
vering her  artifice,  obtained  the  favourite  sta- 
tue. The  sculptor  employed  his  chisel  in 
making  a  statue  of  this  beautiful  courtezan, 
which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
and  placed  between  the  statues  of  Archida- 
mus  king  of  Spcvrta,  and  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedon.  He  also  made  a  statue  of  Venus,  at 
the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and  gave 
them  their  choice  of  the  goddess,  either  nak- 
ed or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior  to 
the  other  in  beauty  and  perfection,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Cos  preferred  the  latter.  The 
Cnidians,  who  did  not  wish  to  patronize  mo- 
desty antl  decorum  with  the  same  eagerness 
as  the  people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Ve- 
nus, and  it  was  so  universally  esteemed,  that 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  ofiiered  the  Cni- 
dians, to  pay  an  enormous  debt,  under  which 
they  laboured,  if  they  would  give  him  their 
favourite  statue.  This  offer  was  not  accept- 
ed. The  famous  Cupid  was  bought  of  the 
Thespians  by  Caius  Caesar,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  but  Claudius  restored  it  to  them, 
and  Nero  afterwards  obtained  possession  of 
It.  Pnus.  1,  c.  40, 1.  8,  c.  9.—Phn.  7,  c.  34 
and  36. 

Prelius,  a  lake  in  Tuscany,  now  Castig' 
Hone.     Cic  Mil.  91.—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Prexaspes,  a  Persian  who  put  Smerdis  to 
death  by  order  of  king  Cambyses.  Herodof. 
3,  c.  30. 

Priamides,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pa- 
ris as  being  son  of  Priam.  It  is  also  given  to 
Hector,  Deiphobus,  and  all  the  other  child- 
ren of  the  Trojan  monarch.  Ovid.  Heroid. 
—  Virg.  jEn.  3,  v,  295. 

Priamus,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son 
(if  Laomedon,  by  Strymo,  called  Placia  by 
some.  When  Hercules  tookthe  city  of  Troy 
[vid.  Laomedon,]  Priam  was  in  the  Dumber 
of  his  prisoners,  but  his  sister  Hesione  re- 
deemed him  from  captivity,  and  he  exchang- 
ed his  original  name  of  Podarces  for  that  of 
Priam,  which  signifies  bought  or  ransomed. 
[vid.  Podarces.]  He  was  also  placed  on  his 
father's  throne  by  Hercules,  and  he  employ- 
ed himself  with  well  directed  diligence  in  re- 
pairing, fortifying,  and  embellishing  the  ci- 
tv  of  Troy.  He  had  married,  by  his  fa^ 
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ther's  orders,  Arisba,  whom  now  he  divorced 
for  Hecuba,  the  daughter  of  Dimas,  or  Cis- 
seus,  a  ueighbouring  prince.  He  had  by  He- 
cuba 17  children,  according  to  Cicero,  or, 
according  to  Homer,  19  ;  the  most  celebrat 
ed  of  whom  are  Hector,  Paris,  Dtiphobus, 
Helenus,  Pammon,  Polites,  Antiphus,  Hip 
ponou3,  Troilus,  Creusa,  Laodice,  Polyxeua, 
and  Cassandra.  Besides  these  he  had  many 
othtrs  by  concubines.  Their  names,  accord- 
iug  to  Apollodorus,  are  Melampus,  Gorgv 
thion,  Philaemou,  Glaucus,  Agalhon,  Evago- 
ras,  Hippoihotis,  Chersidamus,  Hippodamas, 
Mestor,  Atas,  Dorcylus,  Dryops,  Lycaon, 
Astygonus,  Bias,  Evander,  Chromius,  Teles- 
tas.  Melius,  Cebrion,  Laodocus,  Idomeneus, 
Archemachus,  Echephron.  Hyperion,  Ascani 
U3  Arrhetus,  Democoon, Dejopies,  Echemou, 
Clovius,  iEgioneus,  Hyporichus,  Lisithous, 
Polymedoa,  Medusa,  Lysimache,  Medesi- 
casta,  and  Aristodeme.  After  he  had  reign 
ed  for  some  time  in  the  greatest  prosperity, 
Priam  expressed  a  desire  to  recover  his 
sister  Hesione,  whom  Hercules  had  carried 
into  Greece,  and  married  to  Telamon  his 
friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into  execution, 
Priam  manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  to  his  son  Paris,  with  orders  to 
bring  back  Hesione.  Paris,  to  whom  the 
goddess  of  beaut^  had  promised  the  fairest 
•ivoman  in  the  world,  [vid.  Paris,]  neglected 
in  some  measure  his  father's  injunctions,  and 
as  if  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  Greeks,  he 
carried  way  Helen  the  wife  of  Menelaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  during  the  absence  of  her  bus 
band.  Priam  beheld  this  with  satisfaction, 
and  he  countenanced  his  son  by  receiving  in 
his  palace  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta 
This  rape  kindled  the  flames  of  war  ;  all  the 
suitors  of  Helen,  at  the  request  of  Menelaus, 
[vid.  Menelaus,]  assembled  to  revenge  the 
violence  offered  to  his  bed.  and  a  fleet,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  140  ships,  under  the  command 
of  the  69  chiefs  that  furnished  them,  set  sail 
for  Troy.  Priam  might  have  averted  the 
impending  blow  by  the  restoration  of  Helen; 
but  this  he  refused  to  do,  when  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Greeks  came  to  him,  and  he  im- 
mediately raised  an  army  to  defend  himself 
Troy  was  soon  besieged,  frequent  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  which  the  success  was  various, 
and  the  advantages  on  bothsides  inconsidera- 
ble. The  siege  was  continued  for  ten  succes- 
sive years,  and  Priam  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  the  greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred 
by  the  enemy.  Hector,  the  eldest  of  these, 
was  the  only  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans 
looked  for  protection  and  support ;  but  he  soon 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  courage,  and  was 
killed  by  Achilles.  Priam  severely  felt  his  loss, 
and  as  he  loved  him  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness, he  wishei  to  ransom  his  body  which  was 
in  the  enemy's  camp.  The  gods,  according  to 
Homer,  interested  themselves  in  favour  of  old 
Priam.  Achilles  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  to  restore  Hector 
to  Priam,  and  the  king  of  Troy  passed  through 
the  Grecian  camp  conducted  by  Mercury  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  who  with  his  rod  had! 
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made  him  invisible.  The  meeting  of  Priam  and 
Achilles  was  solemn  and  affecting,  the  con- 
queror paid  to  the  Trojan  monarch  that  atten- 
tion and  reverence  which  was  due  to  his  digni- 
fy, his  years,  and  his  misfortunes,  and  Priam 
in  a  suppliant  mannei  addressed  the  prince 
whose  favours  he  claimed,  and  kissed  the 
hands  that  had  robbt-d  him  of  the  greatest 
and  the  best  of  his  children.  Achilles  was 
moved  by  his  tears  and  entreaties,  he  restor- 
e(J  Hector,  and  permitted  Priam  a  truce  of 
12  days  for  the  funeral  of  his  son.  Some  time 
after  Troy  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  by  Antenor  and  ^neas,  and  Pl-iam 
upon  this  resolved  to  die  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  He  put  on  his  armour  and  advanc- 
ed to  meet  the  Greeks,  but  Hecuba  by  her 
tears  and  entreaties  detained  him  near  an  al- 
tar of  Jupiter,  whither  she  had  fled  for  pro- 
tection. While  Priam  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  his  wife,  Polytes,  one  of  his  sons,  fled  also  to 
the  aliar  before  Neoptolemus,  who  pursued 
him  with  fury.  Polytes,  wounded  and  over- 
come, fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  and 
the  aged  father,  fired  with  indignation,  vent- 
ed the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the 
Greek,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of 
altars  and  temples,  and  raising  his  spear,  dart- 
ed it  upon  him.  The  spear,  hurled  by  the 
feeble  hand  of  Priam,  touched  the  buckler  of 
Neoptolemus,  and  fell  on  the  ground.  This 
irritated  the  son  of  Achilles,  he  seized  the 
grey  hairs  of  Priam,  and,  without  compassion 
or  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  he 
plunged  his  dagger  into  his  breast.  His  head 
WHS  cut  off",  and  the  mutilated  body  was  left 
among  the  heaps  of  slain.  Dictys.  Cret.  1 , 
&c. — Dares.  Phryg. — HeTodot.  2,  c.  120. — 
Paus.  10,  c.  27. — Homer.  II.  2i',  kc.—Eurip. 
in  Troad. — Cic.  Tusc  1,  c.  35. — Q.  Smyrn. 
\,—Virg.  jEn.  2,  V.  507,  k,c.— Moral.  Od. 
0,  V.  14— Hygin. fab.  110.—  Q.  Calaber.  15, 
V.  226, 

pRiAPUS,  a  deity  among  the  ancients,  who 
presided  over  gardens,  and  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration in  the  sexes,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  arti- 
cle.] He  was  son  of  Venus  by  Mercury  or 
Adonis ;  or,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  by  Bacchus.  Thegoddess  of  beauty, 
who  was  enamoured  of  Bacchus,  went  to  meet 
him  as  he  returned  victorious  from  his  Indian 
expedition,  and  by  him  she  had  Priapus,  who 
was  born  at  Lampsacus.  Priapus  was  so  de- 
formed in  all  his  limbs,  particularly  the  geni- 
tals, by  means  of  Juno,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  delivery  of  Venus,  that  the  mother, 
ashamed  to  have  given  birth  to  such  a  mon- 
ster ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  the  moun- 
tains. His  life,  however,  was  preserved  by 
shepherds,  and  he  received  the  name  of  Pria- 
pus p'opier  deformitatem  &  membri  virilis 
magni ludinem.  He  soon  became  a  favourite 
of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  but  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the 
freedom  he  took  with  their  wives.  Thisvio- 
li^nce  was  punished  by  the  son  of  Venus,  and 
when  the  Lampsacenians  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  disease  in  the  genitals,  Priapus  was 
recalled,  and  temples  erected  to  his  honour. 
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Festivals  were  also  celebrated,  and  the  peo- 
ple, naturally  idle  and  indolent,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  every  lasciviousnessand  impurity 
during  the  celebration.  His  worship  was 
also  introduced  in  Rome  ;  but  the  Romans 
revered  him  more  as  a  god  of  orchards  and 
gard<;ns  than  as  the  patron  of  licentiousness. 
A  crown  painted  with  different  colours  was 
offered  to  him  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer a  garland  of  ears  of  corn.  An  ass  was 
generally  sacrificed  to  him,  because  that  ani- 
mal by  its  braying  awoke  the  nymph  Lotis, 
to  whom  Priapus  was  going  to  offer  violence. 
He  is  generally  represented  with  an  human 
face  and  the  ears  of  a  goat ;  he  holds  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  terrifies  birds,  as 
also  a  club  to  drive  away  thieves, and  a  scythe 
to  prune  the  trees  and  cut  down  corn.  He 
Was  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and 
sometimes  with  laurel,  or  rocket.  The  last 
of  these  plants  is  sacred  to  him,  and  it  is  said 
to  raise  the  passions  and  excite  love.  Priapus 
is  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  phal- 
lus, fascinus,  Ityphallus,  or  ruber,  or  rubicun- 
dus,  which  are  all  expressive  of  his  deformity. 
[Priapus  is  supposed  by  Banier,  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Belphegor,  that  i.iol  of 
iniquity  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  and  his  wor- 
ship is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Lampsa- 
cus,  whence  it  passed  into  Greece  and  Italy. 
This  worship,  it  is  thought,  came  originally 
from  Egypt,  agreeably  to  an  observation  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
birth  of  a  god  in  any  country  means  only  the 
introduction  of  his  worship  into  that  country. 
Accordingly  Priapus  was  reported  to  be  the 
son  of  that  Bacchus  who  made  the  conques 
of  India,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Osiris,  and  Venus  his  mother 
was  the  same  with  Isis.  This  Egyptian 
queen  had  introduced,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  ceremony  of  the  Phallus.  Such 
is  the  explanation  of  Banier.  More  recent 
enquiries,  however,  into  certain  parts  of  the 
religion  of  modern  India,  stamp  the  worship 
of  Priapus  as  decidedly  of  Indian  origin.] 
Catull.  ep.  19  and  20.— Column.  2,  de  Cue- 
thort — Horat.  1,  sat.  l.—Tibull.  1,  el.  1,  v. 
18 — Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  415, 1.  6,  v.  S\9—Firg. 
Ed.  7,  V.  33,  G.  4,  v.  111.— Paws.  9,  c.  31. 

— Hygin.  fab.  190. — Diod.  I. A  town  of 

Asia  Minor,  near  Lampsacus,  now  Caraboa. 
Priapus  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and 
from  him  the  town  received  its  name,  because 
he  had  taken  refuge  there  when  banished  from 
Lampsacus.     Strab.   \2.—Plin.  5,    c.  32.— 

Mela,  1,  c.  19. An  island  near  Ephesus. 

Plin.  5,  0.  31. 

Priene,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  ene  of  the  twelve 
independent  cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to 
Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
It  had  been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony, 
Paus.  7,  c.  2, 1.  8,  c.  2A.— Strab.  12. 

PRisciiNus,  [an eminentgrammarian,  born 
at  Caesarea  in  Palestme.  He  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  taught  grammar  and 
rhetoric  with  much  success  about  the  year 
525.  He  composed  various  works ,  of  which 
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his  treatise  "  De  Arte  Grammatical'  was  first 
published  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1476,  from 
a  MS.  found  m  France.  It  has  been  re-print- 
ed frequently,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Putschius,  1605,  among  the  Grammatici  La- 
tini.  A  valuable  edition  appeared  also  in 
1819,  by  Krehl,  Lips.  2  vols.  8vo.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  into  La- 
tin verse  is  attributed  to  Priscian,  and  has 
been  printed  with  the  Oxford  edition  of  that 
author.) 

Priscus,  Skrvilius,  a  dictator  at  Rome 
who  defeated  the  Veientes  and  the  Fidenates. 

A  surname  of  the  elder  Tarquin  king  of 

Rome.     (yid.  Tarquinius.) Helvidius,  a 

quaestor  in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
remarkable  for  his  independent  spirit,  &c. 

Tdcit.  Hist.  4,  c.  6. — Juvenal. An  orator 

whose  dissipated  and  luxurious  manners 
Horace  ridicules,  1  Sat.  7,  v.  9. 

Pristis,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships  that 
engaged  in  the  naval  combat  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  .Sneas  at  Ihe  anniversary  of  his 
father's  death.  She  was  commanded  by 
Mnestheus.      Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  116. 

Priverncm,  now  Piperno  Vtcchii,  a  town 
of  the  Volsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  were 
called  Privernales.  It  became  a  Roman  co- 
lony. Liv.  8,  c  \0.—  ViTg.  JEn.  11,  v.  540. 
—Cic.  1,  Div.  43. 

Probus,  M.  Arelius  Severus,  a  native  of 
Sirmium  in  Pannonia.  His  father  was  origi- 
nally a  gardener,  who  by  entering  the  army 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.  His 
9on  obtained  the  same  office  in  the  22d  year 
of  his  age,  and  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  probity,  his  valour,  his  intrepi- 
dity, moderation,  and  clemency,  that  at  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  purple  by  the  voluntary 
and  uninfluenced  choice  of  his  soldiers.  His 
election  was  universally  approved  by  the  Ro- 
man senate  and  the  people :  and  Probus, 
strengthened  on  his  throne  by  the  affection 
and  attachment  of  his  subjects,  marched 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and 
Germany,  Several  battles  were  fought,  and 
after  he  had  left  400,000  barbarians  dead  in 
the  field,  Probus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sarmatians.  The  same  success  attended  him, 
and  after  he  had  quelled  and  terrified  to 
peace  the  numerous  Barbarians  of  the  north, 
he  marched  through  Syria  against  the  Blem- 
myes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt.  The 
Blemmyes  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  military  character  of  the  empe- 
ror was  so  well  established,  that  the  king  of 
Persia  sued  for  peace  by  his  ambassadors, 
and  attempted  to  buy  the  conqueror's  favours 
with  the  most  splendid  presents.  Probus 
was  then  feasting  upon  the  most  common  food 
when  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  ;  but 
without  even  casting  his  eyes  upon  them,  he 
said,  that  if  their  master  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Romans  he  would  lay  his 
territories  desolate,  and  as  naked  as  the 
crown  of  his  head.  As  he  spoke  the  emperor 
took  off  his  cap,  and  showed  the  baldness  of 
his  head  to  the  ambassadors.  His  conditions 
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were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  convince  his 
subjects  of  tlie  greatnessof  his  conquests,  and 
to  claim  from  them  the  applause  which  their 
ancestors  had  given  to  the  conqueror  of  Ma- 
cedonia or  the  destroyer  of  Carthagt,   as  he 
passed  along  the  itreet?  of  Rome.  His  triunipl 
lasted  several  days,  and  the  Roman  popuhice 
were  long  entertained  with  shows  and  com- 
bats. But  the  Roman  empire,  delivered  from 
its  enemies,  was   torn    by  civil   discord,  and 
peace  was  not  re-established  till  three  usurp- 
ers had  been  severally  defeated.     While  his 
subjects  enjoyed  tranquillity,  Probus   encon 
raged  the  liberal  arts,  he  permitted  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gaul  and   Ulyricum  to  plant  vines 
in  their  territories,    and  he  himself  repaired 
70  cities   in  different   parts   of  the   empire 
which  had  been  reduced  to  ruins.     He  also 
attempted  to  drain  the  waters  which  were 
stagnated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirmium, 
by  conveying  them  to   the   sea   by  artificial 
canals.     His  armies  were    employed  m  this 
laborious  undertaking  ;  but  as   they  were 
unaccustomed  to   such  toil.=,  they  soon  muti- 
nied, and  fell  upon  the  emperor  as  he  wa^ 
passing   into  one  of  the  towns  of  Ulyricum. 
He  fled  into  a  tower  which   he  himself  had 
built  to  observe  the  marshes,  but   as  he  was 
alone  acid  without  arms,  he  was  soon   over- 
powered and  murdered  in   the  50th  year   of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  six   years  and  four 
months,  on  the  second   of  November,   after 
Christ  282.     The  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived with  the   greatest  consternation  ;  not 
only  his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies,  deplor- 
ed  his    fate,   and  even  the  army,  which  had 
been  concerned  in  his  fall,    erected  a   monu- 
ment over  his  body,  and   placed  upon  it  this 
inscription  :  Hie  Probus  imperator.  vere  pro- 
bus,  situs  est,  victor  omnium  gejitium  bnrha- 
rarum,  viclnr  etiam  tyrannorum.      He  was 
theri  preparing  in  a  few  days  to  march  against 
the  Persians  that  had  revolted,  and  his  victo- 
ries there  might  have  been  as  great  as  those 
he  obtained  in  the  t\'fo  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.     He  was  succeeded  by  Carus,  and  his 
family,  who  had  shared  his  greatness,  imme- 
diately retired  from  Rome,  not  to  become  ob- 
jects either  of  private  or  public  malice.    Zos. 
— Prob. —  Saturn. ^^milius,    a  gramma- 
rian in  the  age  of  Theodosius.     The  lives  of 
excellent  commanders,  written  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  have   been  falsely  attributed  to  him 

by  some  authors. An   oppressive  prefect 

of  the  pretorian  guards  in  the   reign  ol  Va- 
lentinian. 

Procas,  a  king  of  Alba  after  his  father 
Aventinus.  He  was  father  of  Amulius  and 
Numitor.  Liv.  1,  c.  3. — Oiid.  Mel.  14,  v. 
622.~-Fir{;.  ^n.  6,  v.  767. 

Prcchvta,  an  island  of  Campania  in  the 
bay  of  Puteoli.  now  Procida.  It  was  situated 
near  loarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it 
had  been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  re- 
ceived its  name,  accordingto  Dionysius,  from 
the  nurse  of  /Eneas.  f'irf(.  .y^n.  2,  v.  715. — 
Mela,2.  c  l.—Dioni/s.  Hal.  1. 
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C.  Valerius  Procillus,  a  prince  of 
Gaul,  intimate  with  Cajsar. 

Procles,  a  son  of  Aristodcmus  and  .\rgia, 
born  at  the  same  birth  as  Eurysthenes. 
There  were  continual  dissensions  between 
the  two  brothers  who  both  sat  on  the  Spartan 
throne.  \yid.  Eurysthenes  and  Lacedajmon.T 

A  native   of  Andros  in  the  iEgcan  Sea, 

who  was  crowned  at  the  Olympic  game.=  . 
Paus.  6,  c.  14.  Id.  7,  c.  4, A  Carthagi- 
nian writer,  son  of  Eucrates.  He  wrote 
some  historical  treatises,  of  which  Pausanias 
has   preserved  some  fragments.     Id.  4,  c.  o'5. 

A  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  put  to  death,  and 

thrown  into  the  sea.     Plul.  de  orac. 

PROtiJDii-;,  the  descendants  of  Procles. 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together 
with  the  Eurysthenida;.  \yid.  Lacedjcmon 
and  Eurysthenes.] 

PRocoNNiiSus,  now  Marmora,  an  island 
of  the  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzi- 
cus ;  also  called  Elaphonnesus  and  A''euris. 
It  was  famous  for  its  fine  marble.  [The  mar- 
ble of  this  island  was  of  a  bluish  white,  slight- 
ly variegated  with  black  ;  this  colour  usual- 
ly running  in  small  veins,  and  not  unaptly 
resembling,  in  many  instances,  the  course  of 
the  veins  of  a  human  body  in  the  naked  sta- 
tues. It  was  also  used  in  the  sumptuous 
buildings  of  the  Romans.]  Plin.  5,  c.  32. — 
Strab   lo.~Mela,  2,c.  7. 

Procopius,  a  celebrated  officer  of  a  noble 
family  in  Cilicia,  related  to  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian, with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy. 
He  was  universally  admired  for  his  integrity, 
hut  he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride. 
After  he  had  signalized  himself  under  Ju- 
lian and  his  successor,  he  retired  from  the 
Roman  provinces  among  the  Barbarians  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  some  time 
after  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at 
Constantinople,  when  the  emperor  V^alens 
had  marched  into  the  east,  and  he  proclaimed 
himself  master  of  the  eastern  empire.  Plis 
usurpation  was  universally  acknowledged, 
and  his  victories  were  so  rapid,  that  Valens 
woidd  have  resigned  the  imperial  purple  had 
not  his  friends  intervened.  But  now  fortune 
changed,  Procopius  was  defeated  in  Phrygia, 
and  abandoned  by  his  army.  His  head  was 
cut  off,  and  carried  to  Valcntinian  in  Gaul, 
A.  D.  366.  Procopius  was  slain  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  usurped  the  title 
of  emperor  for  about  eight  months.  Ammian. 

Marcel.  25  and  26. A  Greek  historian  of 

Csesarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to  the  cele- 
brated Belisarius,  A.  D.  534.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  greatlj' 
celebrated  the  hero  whose  favours  and  pa- 
tronage he  enjoyed.  [Procopius  iiimself  was 
employed  by  Belisarius  against  the  Goths  in 
Italy.  He  was  afterwards  nominated  sena- 
tor, and  about  A.  D.  :62  was  appiointed  pre- 
lect of  Constantinople,  a  station  of  which  he 
was  deprived  subsequently,  by  the  emperor 
Justinian.]  This  history  is  divided  into  eight 
books,  two  of  which  give  an  account  of  the 
Persian  war.  two  of  tjie  Vandals,  and  four  of 
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the  Goths,  to  the  year  553,  which  was  after 
wards  continued  in  five  books  by  Ag'athaistill 
559.  [Accordins;  to  two  modern  Oriental 
scholi.rs,  Procopius  derived  his  materials  for 
an  account  of  Persia  and  Armenia  from  the 
Armenian  work  of  the  bishop  Puzunt  Pos- 
dus.  who  was  born  at  Constantinople  of  Greek 
jiarents,  and  who  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia 
in  6  books,  of  which  the  last  4  have  reached 
us.  •  copius  is  the  author  also  of  a  work, 
entitled  Anecdota,  or  secret  history,  in  which 
Justinian  and  his  empress  Theodora,  are  re- 
presented in  a  most  odious  light.  Procopius 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  writing  this  last  work, 
that  in  his  history  he  could  not  speak  of  per- 
sons and  things  as  he  wished.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  third  work  "  On  the  edifices  erect- 
ed by  the  emperor  Justinian."  As  an  eye- 
witness of  many  cf  the  events  v/hich  he  de- 
scribes, Procopius  is  entitled  to  great  atten- 
tion. He  writes  like  one  free  from  all  the 
prejudices  of  his  age  ;  when,  however,  he 
makes  mention  of  the  emperor  and  his  court, 
he  appears  entitled  only  to  that  degree  of 
credit  which  is  due  to  one  who  writes  under 
the  constraint  and  eye  of  his  prince.]  The 
works  of  Procopius  were  edited  in  2  vols, 
folio.  Paris,  1662. 

Procrustes,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica, 
killed  by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephisus.  He 
tied  travellers  on  a  bed,  and  if  their  length 
exceeded  that  of  the  bed  he  used  to  cut  it  off, 
but  if  they  were  shorter,  he  had  them  stretch- 
ed to  make  their  length  equal  to  it.  He  is 
called  by  some  Damastes  and  Polypemon. 
Ovid.  Heroid.  2,  v.  69.  Met.  7,  v.  A^.—Plut. 
in  Thes. 

Procijlehjs,  a  Roman  knight  very  inti- 
mate with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for 
his  humanity  and  fraternal  kindness  to  hi? 
brothers  Muraena  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he 
divided  his  possessions  after  they  had  forfeit- 
ed their  estates,  and  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Augustus  for  siding  with  young  Pompey. 
He  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  her  alive  into  his  presence, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  destroyed  himself 
when  labouring  under  a  heavy  disease.  Ho 
rat.  2,  od.  2.—Plut.  in  Anton.— Plin.  36,  c. 
24. 

Proculcs  Julius,  a  Roman,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had 
seen  him  in  his  appearance  more  than  hu- 
man, and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid 
the  Romans  to  offer  him  sacrifices  under 
the  name  of  Quirinus,  aad  to  rest  assur- 
ed that  Rome  was  destined  by  the  ^o'- 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  world.     Phil. 

in    Rom. — Liv.    1,    c.    16. An    African 

in  the  age  of  Aurelius.  He  published  a 
book  entitled  de  region ibus,  on  foreign 
countries,  &c. An  officer  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Gaul,  in  the 
reign  of  Probus.  He  was  soon  after  defeat- 
ed, and  exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  very 
debauched  and  licentious  in  his  manners, 
and  had  acquired  riches  by  piratical  excur- 
sions. 

Procyo.\.  a  star  [of  the  second  magni-l 


tude,]  near  Hirius,  or  the  dog  star,  before 
which  it  generally  rises  in  July.  Cicero  calls 
it  Aiilicanis,  which  is  of  the  same  significa- 
tion (^go  K.vmv.')  Horal.  3,  od.  29. — Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

Prodicus,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of 
Cos,  aboul  .i96  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  by  his  countrymen  to 
Athens,  where  he  publicly  taught,  and  had 
among  his  pupils  Euripides,  Socrates,  Thera- 
menes,  and  Isocrates.  He  travelled  from 
town  to  town  in  Greece,  to  procure  admi- 
rers and  get  money.  He  made  his  auditors 
pay  to  hear  him  harangue,  which  lias  given 
occasion  to  some  of  the  ancients  to  speak  of 
the  orations  of  Prodicus,  for  50  drachmas. 
In  his  writings,  which  were  numerous,  he 
composed  a  beautiful  episode,  in  which  vir- 
tue and  pleasure  were  introduced,  as  attempt- 
ias  to  make  Hercules  one  ol  their  votaries. 
The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  the  charms  of 
virtue,  and  rejected  pleasure.  This  has 
been  imitated  by  Lucian.  Prodicus  was  at 
last  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  on  pre- 
tence that  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  their 
youth.     Xenophon-  Memor. 

Pr(erosia,  a  surname  of  Ceres.  Her  fes- 
tivals, celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis  he- 
fore  the  sowing  of  corn,  bore  the  same  name. 
Meurs.  de  myst.  El. 

Pr(Etides,  the  daughters  of  Prostus,  king 
of  Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe, 
[phinoe,  and  Iphianassa.  They  became  in- 
sane for  neglecting  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
or,  according  to  others,  for  preferring  them- 
selves to  Juno,  and  they  ran  about  the  fields 
believing  themselves  to  be  cows,  and  flying 
away  not  to  be  harnassed  to  the  plough  or  to 
the  chariot.  Proelus  applied  to  Melam- 
pus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  insanity, 
but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he  de- 
manded the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a 
reward.  This  neglect  of  Proetus  was  pun- 
ished, the  insanity  became  contagious,  and 
the  monarch  at  last  promised  Melampus  two 
parts  of  his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
tei-s,  if  he  would  re.store  them  and  the  Ar- 
gian  women  to  their  senses.  Melampus  con- 
sented, and  after  he  had  wrought  the  cure, 
he  married  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Proe- 
tides.  Some  have  called  them  Lysippe,  Ip- 
ponoe,  and  Cyrianassa.  Apollod.  2,  c.  2. — 
Firg.  Ed.  6,  v.  43.— Orii.  Met.  15.— Lac- 
tam, ad  Stat  Theb.  1  and  3. 

Prcetus,  a  king  of  ."Irgos,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisius, 
^vith  whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their 
biriii  This  ^issention  between  the  two  bro- 
thers increased  with  their  years.  After  their 
father's  death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Argos  ;  but  the  c'aims  of  Acri- 
sius  prevailed,  and  Proetus  left  Peloponnesus 
and  retired  to  the  court  of  Jobates,  king  of 
Lycia,  where  he  married  Stenobcea.  called 
by  some  Antea  or  Antiope.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Argolis,  and  by  means  of  his  fa- 
Iher-in-law,  he  made  himself  masterofTiryn- 
thus.  Stenobcea  had  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Greece,  and  she  became  by  him 
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mother  of  the  Proetides,  and  of  a  son  called 
Megapenthes,  who,  after  his  father's  death, 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Tirynthus.  (vid. 
Stenobcea.)  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  \m.—Apollod. 
2,  c.  2. 

Progne,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens, by  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tereus 
king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  call- 
ed Itylns,  or  Itys.     {vid.  Philomela.) 

Promethei  jugum  and  antrum,  a  place 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Caucasus  in  Albania. 

Prometheus,  a  son  of  lapetus  by  Cly- 
uiene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  [vid.  the  end 
of  this  article.]  He  was  brother  to  Atlas, 
Menoetius,  and  Epimetheus,  and  surpassed 
all  mankind  in  cunning  and  fraud.  He  ri- 
diculed the  gods,  and  deceived  Jupiter  him- 
self. He  sacrificed  two  bulls,  and  filled 
their  skins,  one  with  the  flesh  and  the  other 
with  the  bones,  and  asked  the  father  of  the 
gods,  which  of  the  two  he  preferred  as  an  of- 
fering. Jupiter  became  the  dupe  of  his  arti- 
fice, and  chose  the  bones,  and  from  that  time 
the  priests  of  the  temples  were  ever  after  or- 
dered to  burn  the  whole  victims  on  the  al- 
tars, the  flesh  and  the  bones  altogether.  To 
punish  Prometheus  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
Jupiter  took  fire  away  from  the  earth,  but  the 
son  of  lapetus  out-witted  the  father  of  the 
gods.  He  climbed  the  heavens  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  from  the  cha- 
riot of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon 
the  earth  at  the  end  of  a  ferula.  This  pro- 
voked Jupiter  the  more  ;  he  ordered  Vulcan 
to  make  a  woman  of  clay,  and  after  he  had 
given  her  life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus, 
with  a  box  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable 
presents  which  he  had  received  from  the 
gods.  {vid.  Pandora.)  Prometheus,  who 
suspected  Jupiter,  took  no  notice  of  Pandora 
or  her  box,  but  he  made  his  brother  Epime- 
theus marry  her,  and  the  god,  now  more  ir- 
ritated, ordered  Mercury,  or  Vulcan,  accord- 
ing to  ^schylus,  to  carry  this  artful  mortal 
to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  there  tie  him  to  a 
rock,  where,  for  30,000  years,  a  vulture  was 
to  feed  upon  his  liver,  which  was  never  di- 
minished, though  continually  devoured.  He 
was  delivered  from  this  painful  confinement 
about  thirty  years  afterwards  by  Hercules, 
who  killed  the  bird  of  prey.  The  vulture, 
or,  according  to  others,  the  eagle,  which  de- 
voured the  liver  of  Prometheus,  was  born 
from  Typhon  and  Echidna.  According  to 
ApoUodorus,  Prometheus  made  the  first  man 
and  woman  that  ever  were  upon  the  earth, 
with  clay  which  he  animated  by  means  of  the 
fire  which  he  had  stolen  from  heaven.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  the  Athenians  raised 
him  an  altar  in  the  grove  of  Academus,  where 
they  yearly  celebrated  games  m  his  honour. 
During  these  ^ames  there  was  a  race,  and  he 
who  carried  a  burning  torch  in  his  hand  with- 
out extinguishing  it,  obtaiised  the  prize, 
Prometheus,  as  it  is  universally  credited,  had 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  all  the 
gods,  and  even  Jupiter  himself,cousuIted  him 
as  a  most  infallible  oracle.  To  him  mankind 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  nianv  of 
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the  useful  arts ;  he  taught  them  the  use  of 
plants,  with  their  physical  power,  and  from 
him  they  received  the  knowledge  of  taming 
horses  and  difierent  animals,  either  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  or  for  the  purposes  of  lux- 
ury. [Banier  supposes  the  fable  of  Prome- 
theus to  be  merely  a  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Titans.  Prometheus,  as  he  con- 
jectures, was  not  exempt  from  the  persecu- 
tions which  harassed  the  other  Titans.  As 
he  returned  into  Scythia,  which  he  durst  not 
quit  so  long  as  Jupiter  lived,  that  god  is  said 
to  have  bound  him  to  Caucasus.  This  prince, 
addicted  to  astrology,  frequently  retired  to 
Mount  Caucasus,  as  to  a  kind  of  observatory, 
where  he  contemplated  the  stars,  and  was  as 
it  were  preyed  upon  by  continual  pining,  or 
rather  by  vexation,  on  account  of  the  solitary 
and  melancholy  life  which  he  led.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
the  vulture  preying  upon  his  vitals.  Ba- 
nier farther  imagines  that  Jupiter,  having 
ordered  all  the  forges  where  iron  was  worked 
to  be  shut,  lest  the  Titans  should  make  use  of 
it  against  him,  Prometheus,  who  had  retired 
into  Scythia,  there  established  good  forges. 
Perhaps  also,  not  thinking  to  find  fire  in  that 
country,  he  brought  some  thither  in  the  stalk 
of  the  ferula,  in  which  it  may  easily  be  pre- 
served for  several  days.  As  for  the  two 
oxen  which  Prometheus  is  said  to  have  slain 
that  he  might  impose  upon  Jupiter,  this  part 
of  the  fable  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  his 
having  been  the  first  who  opened  victims 
with  a  view  of  drawing  omens  from  an  in- 
spection of  their  entrails.  His  having  form- 
ed and  animated  a  man  refers  to  his  having 
taught  the  barbarous  people  among  whom 
he  settled  to  lead  a  more  civilized  life.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  makes  Prometheus  a  nephew 
of  Sesostris,  and  to  have  been  left  by  him 
upon  Mount  Caucasus,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
in  order  to  guard  his  conquests  in  this  quar- 
ter. Some  make  him  the  same  with  Noah, 
an  opinion  which  Bryant  adopts.  Le  Clerc 
supposes  him  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Magog.  The  truth,  however,  appears  to  bo 
that  Prometheus  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  mythology  of  India,  and  with  the 
progress  of  religion  from  east  to  west.]  He- 
siod.  Theog.  310  and  550. — Apollod.  1  and 
2.—Pnus.\,c.  30,1.  5,  c.  11.— H^gin.  fab. 
144. — (Eschyl.  in  Prom. —  Virg.  Ed.  6. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  Q2.—HoTat\,od.  3.— Seneca. 
in  Med.  823. 

Promethis,  and  PromethIdes,  a  patro- 
nymic applied  to  the  children  of  Prometheus 
as  to  Deucalion,  &.c.     Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  390. 

PrOMETHUS     and     DAMASICHTHOIf,    two 

sons  of  Codrus,  who  conducted  colonies  into 
Asia  Minor.     Paus.  l,c.  3. 

PronapIdes,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  who 
was,  according  to  some,  preceptor  to  Homer. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  taught  the  Greeks  how 
to  write  from  the  left  to  right,  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  writing  from  the  right  to  the 
left  which  is  still  observed  by  some  of  the 
eastern  nations.     Diod.  3. 

Pronomds,  a  Theban  who  played  so  skil- 
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fully  on  the  flute,  that  the  invention  of  that 
musical  instrument  is  attributed  to  him. 
Pans.  9,  c.  12.— ^/ften-  14,  c.  7, 

Pronuba,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriages.  Firg.  ./En.  4,  v. 
166. 

Propertics   (Sextus  Aurelius,)   a  Latin 
poet  born  in  Umbria.     [Critics  do  not  agree 
respecting  the  name  of  bis  native  city.    His- 
pellum,  Assisium,    Bevagna,  and  six  others, 
dispute  this  honour.]     His  father  was  a  Ro- 
man knight,  whom  Augustus  proscribed  be- 
cause he  had  followed  the  interest  of  Antony. 
He  came  to  Rome,  where  his  genius  and  poe- 
tical talents  soon  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  great  and  powerful.     Mecsenas, 
Gallus,  and  Virgil,   became  his  friends,  and 
Augustus  his  patron.     Mecaenas  wished  him 
to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  he  propos- 
ed the  emperor  for  the  hero  ;  but  Propertius 
refused,  observing  that  his  abilities  were  un- 
equal to  the  task.     He  died  about  19  years 
before  Christ,   in  the  40th  year  of  his   age 
His  works  consist  of  four  books  of  elegies 
which  are  written  with  so  much  spirit,  viva- 
city, and  energy,  that  many  authors  call  him 
the  prince  of  the  elegiac  poets  among  the  La- 
tins.    His  poetry,  though  elegant,  is  not  free 
from  faults,  and  the  many  lascivious  expres 
sions  which  he  uses,  deservedly  expose  him 
to  censure.     Cynthia,  who  is  the  heroine  of 
all  his  elegies,  was  a  Roman  lady,  whose  real 
name   was  Hostia,  or  Hostilia,  of  whom  the 
poet  was  deeply  enamoured.     [When  Pro- 
pertius abandons  the  elegiac  tone  for  the  di- 
dactic he  sometimes  raises  himself  to  a  dig- 
nified elevation.     In  general,  however,  he  is 
too  fond  of  a  display  of  erudition.     Had  he 
not  imitated  so  closely  the  poems  of  Calli- 
machus  and  Philetas,  but  trusted  more  to  his 
own  powers,  it  is   probable  that  he  would 
have  excelled  Tibullus,  to  whom  he  is  deci- 
dedly superior  in  the  vividness  of  his  colour- 
ings and  in  the  force  of  his  expressions.     One 
peculiarity  distinguishes  the  versification  of 
Propertius  from  that  of  all  the  other  Latin 
poets  :  his  pentameters  often  terminate    in 
a  polysyllable,  while  those  of  Tibullus  and 
Ovid   end  almost  always  in   a  word  of  two 
syllables,  forming  at  one  time  an  iambus,  at 
another  a  pyrrhic.     Critics   are  not   agreed 
whether  this  is  the  result  of  accident  or  de 
sign  on  the  part  of  Propertius.     It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  plan  pursued  by  Tibullus 
and  Ovid  is  far  more  conducive  to  harmony.] 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Santenius,  4to. 
Traj.  ad  Rh.  1780,  and,  when  published  to- 
gether with  Catullus  and  Tibullus,  those  of 
Grasvius,  8vo.  Utr.  1680,  and  of  Vulpius.  4 
vols.  Patavii,  1737,  1749,  1755,  and  the  edi- 
tion of  Btitbou,   12mo.  Paris,  1754.     [Two 
very  good  editions  of  Propertius  separately 
have  since  appeared  ;  that  of  Barthius,  Lips. 
1777,  Bvo.  and  that  of  Lachmann,  Lips.  1816, 
8vo.J     Ovid.  Tnst.  2,  v.  465,   1.  4,  el.  10,  v. 
53,  de  An.  Am.  3,  v.  333. — Martial.  8,  ep. 
73, 1,  14,  ep.  189.— Quin^t/.  10,  c.  l.—Plin. 
6,  ep,  1.  9,  ep.  22. 

Prop(etides,  some  vromen  of  Cyprus,  se- 


verely punished  by  Venus,  whose  d  unity 
they  had  despised.  They  sent  their  daugh- 
ters to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  prosti'  uted 
themselves  to  strangers.  The  poets  ^lave 
feigned  that  they  were  changed  into  s' vnes, 
on  account  of  their  insensibility  to  "-y 
virtuous  sentiment.  Justin.  18,  c  5. — Ouirf. 
JVJef.  10,  V.238. 

Propontis,  a  sea  which  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Euxine  by  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  and  with  the  ^gean  by  the  Helles- 
pont, new  called  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  is 
about  [90  miles  long,  and  received  its  name 
from  its  lying  in  front  of  or  before  the  Pontus 
Euxinus.  Its  modern  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  island  Proconnessus.  It  is  called 
also  the  White  Sea.  The  ancient  name  al- 
ludes to  its  being  in  front  of  the  Pontus  Eux- 
inus. (jr^o-UovTo;).']  Mela,  1,  c  19. — Sirab. 
2.— Ovid.  I.  Trist.  9,  v.  29.— Properl.  3,  el. 
22. 

Proserpina,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Ju- 
piter, called  by  the  Greeks  Persephone.  [The 
name,  according  to  some,  is  a  corruption  from 
Ilego-e^cvx ;  others,  however,   derive  it  from 
proserpo,  and   make  Proserpina  the  goddess 
who  presides  over  the  blade  of  corn  when  it 
has  sprouted  forth  from  the  earth  :  cum  seges 
proserpserit.^     She  was  so  beautiful,  that  the 
father  of  the  gods  himself  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  deceived  her  by   changing  him- 
self into   a  serpent,  and  folding  her  in  his 
wreaths.     Proserpine  made  Sicily  the  place 
of  her  residence,  and  delighted  herself  with 
the  beautiful  views,  the  flowery   meadows, 
and   limpid  streams,   which  surrounded  the 
plains  of  Enna.     In  this  solitary  retreat,  as 
she  amused  herself  with  her  female  atten- 
dants in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried  her 
away  into  the  infernal  regions,  of  which  she 
became  the  queen,     [uid.  Pluto.]   Ceres  was 
so  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  her  daughter, 
that  she  travelled  all  over  the  world,  but  her 
inquiries  were  in  vain,  and  she  never  could 
have  discovered  whither  she  had  been  car- 
ried, had  not  she  found  the  girdle  of  Proser- 
pine on  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Cyane,  near  which  the  ravisher  had 
opened  himself  a  passage  to  his  kingdom  by 
striking  the  earth  with  his  trident.  Ceres  soon 
learned  from  the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her 
daughter  had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto, 
and  immediately  she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  and 
demanded  of  him  to   punish  the  ravisher. 
Jupiter  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  the 
mother  that  Pluto  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
daughter,  and  when  she  saw  that  she  was  in- 
flexible for  the  restitution  of  Proserpine,  he 
said  that  she  might  return  on  earth,  if  she 
had  not  taken  any   aliments  ia  the  infernal 
regions.     Her  return,  however,  was  impossi- 
ble.    Proserpine,  as  she  walked  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  had  eaten  seven   of  the    seeds 
of  a  pomegranate,  and  Ascalaphus  was  the 
only  one  who  saw  it,  and  for  his  discovery 
the  goddess  instantly  turned  him  into  an  owl. 
Jupiter,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres, 
and  sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proser- 
pine should  remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in 
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the  infernal  regions,  and  that  she  should 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  with  her  mother 
on  earth.  As  queen  of  hell  and  wife  of  Plu- 
to, Proserpine  presided  over  the  death  of 
mankind,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  no  one  could  die  if  the  goddess 
herself,  or  Alropos  her  minister,  did  not  cut 
a  lock  of  hair  from  the  head.  From  this 
superstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to  cut  off 
some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased, and  to  strew 
it  at  the  door  of  the  house  as  an  offering 
for  Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very 
particular  in  their  worship  to  Proserpine, 
and  as  they  believed  that  the  fountain  Cy- 
ane  had  risen  from  the  earth  at  the  very 
place  where  Pluto  had  opened  himself  a  pas- 
sage, they  annually  sacrificed  there  a  bull,  of 
which  they  suffered  the  blood  to  run  into  the 
Water,  Proserpine  was  universally  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancients,  and  she  was  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Core,  Theogamia, 
Labitina,  Hecale,  Juno  inferna,  Anthespho- 
via.  Cotylo,  Deois,  Libera,  &,c.  Plut.  in  Luc. 
—Paus.  8,  c.  37,  1.  9,  c.  3\.~Ovid.  Met.  5, 
fab.  6.  Fast.  4,  v.  417 — Firg.  .^n.  4,  v.  698. 
1.  6,  v.  ISS.—Slrab.  l.—Diod.  5.—Cic.in 
Terr.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  146. — Hesiod.  Theog. 
— Apollod  \,  c.  3. — Orpheus.  Hi/mn.28.~ 
Claudian.  deRapt.  Pros. 

Prosper,  one  of  the  fathers  who  died  A 
D.  466  [Prosper  was  merely  a  layman,  but 
was  possessed  of  much  learning  and  eloquence. 
He  was  a  native  of  GauU  and  the  friend  of 
St.  Augustine.  In  the  year  440  he  was  made 
secretary  to  Pope  Leo  1st,  and  became  the 
principal  combatant  against  the  Pelagians  in 
Italy.]  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Man- 
geant,fol.  Paris,  1711. 

Protagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
Abdera  in  'I'hrace,  who  was  originally  a  por- 
ter. He  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  De- 
mocritus,  when  that  philosopher  had  seen 
him  carrying  faggots  ou  his  head,  poised  in  a 
proper  equilibrium.  [Democrilus  was  struck 
also  with  the  neatness  with  which  the  faggots 
were  packed,  nnd  pleased  with  his  genera 
manner.  He  therefore  bade  Protagoras  fol- 
low him,  saying  tnat  he  would  present  hin: 
with  a  greater  and  better  object  for  the  exar 
cise  of  his  talents.]  He  soon  rendered  him- 
self ridiculous  by  his  doctrines,  and  in  a  boo 
v/hich  he  published,  he  dpnied  »hc  exirtence 
oi  a  Supreme  Being.  This  doi^lrine  he  sup- 
ported by  observing,  that  his  doubts  arose 
from  the  weakness  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  from  the  shortness  of  human  life. 
This  book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and 
the  philosopher  banished  from  the  city  as  a 
worthless  and  contemptible  being.  Protago- 
ras visited,  from  Athens,  different  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  ve- 
ry advanced  age,  about  400  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  generally  reasoned  by  di- 
lemmas, and  always  left  the  mind  in  suspense 
about  all  the  questions  which  he  proposed. 
Some  suppose  that  he  was  drowned,  Diog. 
S.—Pbit.  in  Prolog. 

Protei  ColumnjE,  a    place  in  the  remot- 
est parts  of  Egypt.     FiVg.  ^m  1],  v.  262, 
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Protesilai  Turris,  the  monument  oi 
Protesilaus,  on  the  Hellespont,  Plin.  4,  c, 
1 1  —Mela,  2,  c,  2. 

Protesilaus,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly, 
sonof  Iphiclus,  originally  called  lolaus,  grand- 
son of  Phylacuf,  and  brother  to  Alcimede, 
the  mother  of  Jason.  He  married  Laodamia, 
the  daughter  of  Acastus,  and  some  time  af- 
ter he  departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
!br  the  Trojan  war  with  40  sail.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Tro- 
jan shore,  and  as  such  he  was  doomed  by  the 
oracle  to  perish,  therefore  he  was  killed,  as 
soon  as  he  had  leaped  from  his  ship,  by  A'l- 
neas  or  Hector.  Homer  has  not  mentioned 
the  person  who  killed  him.  His  wife  Laoda- 
mia destroyed  herself  when  she  heard  of  his 
deatii.  [vid-  Laodamia.]  Protesilaus  has 
received  the  patronymic  of  Phylacides,  either 
because  he  was  descended  from  Phylacus,  or 
because  he  was  a  native  of  Phylace.  He  was 
buried  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  there  were  near  his  tomb  certaia 
trees  which  grew  to  an  extraordinary  height, 
which,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  discovered 
and  seen  from  Troy,  immediately  withered 
and  afterwards  grew  up  again  to  their  for- 
mer height,  and  suffered  the  same  vicissitude. 
Homer.  Tl.  2,  v.  205.— Ovid.  Mel.  12,  fab.  I. 
—Heroid.  13,  v.  11.— Propert.  1,  el,  19.— 
Hygin.  fab.  103,  &c. 

Proteus,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune 
and  Phoenice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  from  Neptune  because  he  had  tend- 
ed the  monsters  of  the  sea,  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  futurity  mankind  received  the 
greatest  services.  He  usually  resided  in  the 
Carpathian  Sea,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
he  reposed  himself  on  the  sea  shore,  where 
such  as  wished  to  consult  him  generally 
resorted.  He  was  difficult  of  access,  and 
when  consulted  he  refused  to  give  answers, 
by  immediately  assuming  different  shapes,  and, 
if  not  properly  secured  in  fetters,  eluding  the 
grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger,  or  a  lion,  or  dis- 
appearing in  a  flame  of  fire,  a  whirwind,  or 
d  rushitg  stream.  Aristaeus  and  Alenelaus 
were  in  the  number  of  those  who  consulted 
hirn.as  also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  originally  king  of  Egypt,  known  among 
liis  subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetes,  and  they 
a-^ert  that  he  had  two  son?,  Telcgonus  and 
Polygonns,  who  were  both  killed  by  Hercules, 
He  had  also  some  daughters,  among  whom 
wpre  Cabira,  Eidothea,  and  Rhetia,  [Ac- 
rording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  was  king  of 
Egypt,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchs,  sometimes  used  a  lion,  and 
sometimes  a  bull  for  his  crest.  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  2i0  years  after  Moses,  and 
been  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  as - 
rotiomy.  ]  Homer.  Od.  4,  v.  360. — Ovid.  Met. 
8,  fab.  I0..^m.el.  12,  v.  36 — Hesiod.  Theog. 
V.  242.—Firg.  G.  4,  v.  sm.—  Hi/gm.fab. 
l\S.—Herodoi.  2,  c.  lU.—Diod.  1. 

ProtogeiNes,  a  painter  of  Rhodes  who 
flourished  about  328  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships 
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to  maintaia  himself.  His  countrymen  were 
ignorant  of  his  ingenuity  before  Apellescame 
to  Rhodes  and  ofiered  to  buy  all  his  pieces. 
This  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians,  they 
became  sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  coun- 
tryman, and  liberally  rewarded  him.  Proto- 
genes  was  employed  for  seven  years  in  finish- 
ing a  picture  of  Jalysus,  a  celebrated  hunts- 
man, supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, and  the  founder  of  Rhodes.  During  all 
this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon  lu,  ine 
and  water,  thinking  that  such  aliments  would 
leave  him  greater  flights  of  fancy  ;  but  all 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  success- 
ful in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  He  was 
to  represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and 
■with  froth  at  his  mouth,  but  this  he  never 
could  do  with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and 
■when  all  his  labours  seemed  to  be  without 
success,  he  threw  his  sponge  upon  the  piece 
in  a  fit  of  anger.  Chance  alone  brought  to 
perfection  what  the  utmost  labours  of  art 
could  not  do  :  the  fall  of  the  spoi  ge  upon  the 
picture  represented  the  froth  of  the  mouth 
of  the  dog  in  the  most  perfect  and  natural 
manner,  and  the  piece  was  universally  ad- 
mired. Protogenes  was  very  exact  in  his 
representations,  and  copied  nature  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  but  this  was  blamed  as  a  fault 
by  his  friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius  be- 
sieged Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part 
of  the  city  which  might  have  made  him  mas- 
ter of  the  whole,  because  he  knew  that  Pro- 
togenes was  then  working  in  that  quarter. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  painter  was 
found  closely  employed  in  a  garden  in  finish- 
ing a  picture;  and  when  the  conqueror  asked 
him  why  he  showed  not  more  concern  at 
the  general  calamity,  he  replied  that  Deme- 
trius  made   war   against    the  Rhodians  and 

not   against  the  fine  arts.     Pans.  1,  c.  3 

Plin.  35,  c.  10 — ^Elian.  V.  H.  U.—Juv.  3, 

V.  120— Plut.  in  Dem. One  of  Caligula's 

favourites,  famous  for  his  cruelty   and  extra 
vagance. 

Proxenus,  [a  Boeotian,  one  of  the  com^ 
manders  of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  army  of 
Cyrus  the  younger.  He  was  put  to  death 
with  his  fellow-commanders  by  Arlaxcrxes. 
Proxenus  was  the  one  who  induced  Xenophon 
to  join  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  after 
the  death  of  Proxenus,  Xenophon  v/as  chosen 
to  supply  his  place.] 

Prudentius  (Aurelius  Clemens,)  a  Latin 
poet  who  flourished  A.  D.  392,  and  was  suc- 
cessively a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge. 
[ue  was  born  at  Calagurris  (Calahorra),  or, 
according  to  a  less  probable  opinion,  at  Cse- 
saraugus'a  (Saragassa.)  At  the  age  of  50 
years  he  abandoned  the  world  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  devotion.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  composed  the  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us.]  His  poems  are  nu- 
merous, and  all  theological,  devoid  of  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  the  Augustan  age,  and 
yet  greatly  valued.  [Prudentius  is  some- 
times styled  "  the  first  Christian  poet ;"  a  title, 
however,  which  means  but  little.  In  no  case 
oan  he  be  compared  with  the  classic  writers. 


He  is  even  decidedly  inferior  to  Claudian  and 
Ausonius.]  1  he  best  editions  are  the  Del- 
phin,  4to.  Paris,  1687:  that  of  Cellarius, 
l2mo.  Hake,  1703;  and  that  of  Parma,  2 
vols.  4to.  1788. 

Prusa,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  [at  the  foot  of 
iVIount  Olympus,  in  the  district  Olympena.] 
II  is  now  Bursa-]  It  was  built  by  king  Pru- 
sias,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  [lirf. 
Cios.]     Strab.  12.— Plin.  10,  ep.  16. 

Prusias,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  who  flourish- 
ed 221  B.  C Another,  surnamed  Vtnalor, 

who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  when 
they  waged  war  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Sy- 
ria.  He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Annibal, 
and  by  his  advice  he  made  war  against  Eu- 
"menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  defeated  him. 
Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome  as  well 
as  Prusias,  complained  before  the  Romans  of 
the  hostilitiesof  the  king  of  Bithynia  Q.Fla- 
minius  was  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  the  two  monarchs,  and  he  was  no 
sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia,  than  Prusias,  to 
gain  his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver  to  him, 
at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Carthaginian 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the  advan- 
tages he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes  ;  but 
Annibal  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
Prusias  was  obliged  by  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dor to  make  a  restitution  of  the  provinces 
he  haJ  conquered,  ami  by  his  meanness  he 
continued  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  the  Romans. 
When  some  time  after  he  visited  the  capital 
of  Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  manu- 
mitted slave,  calling  himself  the  freed-man 
of  the  Romans ;  and  when  he  was  introduced 
into  the  senate-house,  he  saluted  the  senators 
by  the  name  of  visibledeities, of  saviours, and 
deliverers.  Such  abject  behaviour  rendered 
him  contemptible  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans,  but  of  his  subjects  ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned home  the  Bithyuians  revolted,  and 
placed  his  son  Nicomedes  on  the  throne. 
The  banished  monarch  fled  to  Nicomedia, 
where  he  was  assassinated  near  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  about  149 years  before  Christ.  Some 
say  that  his  son  became  his  murderer.  Pru- 
sias, according  to  Polybius,  was  the  meanest, 
of  monarchs,  without  honesty,  without  mo- 
rals, virtue,  or  principle  ;  be  was  cruel  and 
cowardl}',  intemperate  and  voluptuous,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  learning.  He  was  naturally 
deformed,  and  he  often  appeared  in  public  In 
the  habit  of  a  woman  to  render  his  deformi- 
ties morevisible.  Polpb. — Liv. — Juslin.S], 
Sic. — C.  JVep.  in  Anib. — Pint,  in  Flam.  Szc. 

Prttanes,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased, 
festivals  excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a 
large  hall,  called  prylaneum,  where  they  gave 
audiences,  offered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  to- 
gether with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal 
service  to  their  country.  The  prytanes 
were  elected  from  the  senators  which  were 
in  number  500,  fifty  of  which  were  chosen 
from  each  tribe.  When  they  were  elected, 
the  name  of  the  10  tribes  of  Athens  were 
thrown  into  one  vessel,  and  into  another  were 
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placed  nine  black  beans  and  a  white  one. 
The  tribe  whose  name  was  drawn  with  the 
white  bean,  presided  the  first,  and  the  rest 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn.  They 
presided  for  35  days,  as  the  year  was  divided 
into  10  parts  ;  but  it  is  unknown  what  tribe 
presided  the  rest  of  those  days  which  were 
supernumerary.  When  the  number  of  tribes 
was  increased  to  12,  each  of  the  prytanes 
presided  one  full  month. Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates  of  Corinth  were  also  called 
prytanes. 

PsAMATHE,  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  by  ;Eacus,  kingof  iEgina.  Jlpollod.  3, 
c.  \2.—0vid.  Met.  11,  V.  398.— F/acc.  v.  364. 

PsAMMENiTus,  succeeded  his  father  Ama- 
sis  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Cambyses  made 
war  against  him,  and  as  he  knew  that  the 
Egyptians  paid  the  greatest  veneration  to  cats, 
the  Persian  monarch  placed  some  of  these 
animals  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  and  the  ene- 
my, unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  unwil- 
ling to  kill  those  objects  of  adoration,  were 
easily  conquered.  [Polyaenus  refers  this  to 
the  taking  of  Pelusium.]  Psammenitus  was 
twice  beaten  at  Pelusium  and  in  Memphis, 
and  became  oneof  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses, 
who  treated  him  with  great  humanity.  Psam- 
menitus, however,  raised  seditions  against  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  attempted  to  make  the 
Egyptians  rebel,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death  by  drinking  bull's  blood.  He  had  reign- 
ed about  six  months.  He  flourished  about 
525  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Herodot. 
3,0.  10,&.c. 

PsAMMiTiCHus,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
one  of  the  12  princes  who  shared  the  king- 
dom among  themselves  ;  but  as  he  was  more 
popular  than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from 
his  dominions,  and  retired  into  the  marshes 
near  the  sea-shore,  A  descent  of  some  of  the 
Greeks  upon  Egypt  proved  favourable  to  his 
cause  ;  he  joined  the  enemy,  and  defeated  the 
11  princes  who  had  expelled  him  from  the 
country.  He  rewarded  the  Greeks  by  whose 
valour  he  had  recovered  Egypt,  he  allotted 
them  some  territory  on  the  sea-coast,  patron- 
ized the  liberal  arts,  and  encouraged  com 
mercfi  among  his  subjects.  He  made  useless 
inquiries  to  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
he  stopped  by  bribes  and  money,  a  large  ar 
my  of  Scythians  who  were  marching  against 
him.  He  died  617  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  buried  in  Minerva's  temple  at 
Sais.  During  his  reign  there  was  a  conten- 
tion among  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
about  the  antiquity  of  their  language.  Psam- 
nietichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  con 
fined  two  young  children  and  fed  them  with 
milk ;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were 
intrusted,  was  ordered  never  to  speak  to 
them,  but  to  watch  diligently  their  articula- 
tions. After  some  time  the  shepherd  observ 
ed,  that  whenever  he  entered  the  place  of 
their  confinement  they  repeatedly  exclaimed 
Beeeos^BQd  he  gave  informaiionof  this  to  the 
monarch.  Psammetichus  made  inquiries 
and  found  that  the  word  Beccos  signified  bread 
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in  the  Phoenician  language,  and  from  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  it  was  universally 
concluded  that  the  language  of  Phoenicia  was 
of  greater  antiquity.  [This  is  a  very  child- 
ish story.  The  word  uttered  by  the  children 
was  Bek,  with  the  Greek  termination  it  be- 
comes Bekos.  The  children  learned  it  from 
the  cry  of  the  goats,  who  suckled  them.]  iJe- 
rodot.  2,  c.  2S,  fac—Polyczn.  8. — StTub.   16. 

A  son  of  Gordius,  brother  to  Periander, 

who  held  the  tyranny  at  Coiiuth  for  three 
years,  B.  C.  584.     Aristot-  Polii.  5,  c.  12. 

PsAMMis,  or  PsAMMCTHis,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  B.  C.  376. 

PsAPHis,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Attica 
and  Boeotia.  There  was  there  an  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus. 

PsAPHo,  aLibyan  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say  Psapho  is  a  gdd, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty.  The 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  ho- 
nours to  Psapho.     ^lian. 

PsoPHis,  a  town  of  Arcadia  near  the  [junc- 
tion of  the  Erymanthus  and  Aroanius.] 
It  was  called  at  first  Erymanthus,  and  after- 
wards Phegia.     Slat.  Th.  4,  v.  296.— Pans. 

3,  c.  24.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  607. A  river 

and  town  of  Elis. 

Psyche,  a  nymph  whom  Cupid  married 
and  carried  into  a  place  of  bliss,  where  he 
long  enjoyed  her  company.  Venus  put  her 
to  death  because  she  had  robbed  the  world 
of  her  son;  but  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of 
Cupid,  granted  immortality  to  Psyche.  The 
word  signifies  the  soul,  and  this  personifica- 
tion of  Psyche,  first  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
is  posterior  to  the  Augustan  age,  though  still 
it  is  connected  with  ancieot  mythology.  Psy- 
che IS  generally  represented  with  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly  to  imitate  the  lightness  of  the 
soul,  of  which  the  butterfly  is  the  symbol, 
and  on  that  account,  among  the  ancients, 
when  a  man  had  just  expired,  a  butterfly  ap- 
peared fluttering  above  as  if  rising  from  the 
mouth  of  the  deceased. 

PsYCHRus,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When 
sheep  drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  al- 
ways to  bring  forth  black  lambs.    .Bristol. 

PsyLLi,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the  Syrtes, 
very  expert  in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of 
serpents,  which  had  no  fatal  effect  upon 
t  'em.  [They  were  destroyed  by  the  Nasa- 
mones,  a  neighbouring  people.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  the  Nasamones  circulated  the 
idle  story  respecting  the  destruction  of  the 
Psylli,  which  Herodotus  relates,  without, 
however,  giving  credit  to  it.  He  states  that 
a  south  wind  had  dried  up  all  the  reservoirs 
of  the  Psylli,  and  that  the  whole  country,  as 
far  as  the  Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  water. 
They  resolved,  accordingly,  after  a  public 
consultation,  to  make  an  expedition  against 
the  south  wind,  but  having  reached  the  de- 
serts, the  south  wind  overwhelmed  them  be- 
neath the  sands.]  Strab.  17. — Dio.  6 1,  c.  14. 
—Lucan.  9,  v.  894,  937.— Herodot.  4,  c.  173. 
—Paw,  9,  c,  28. 
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Ptel.^um,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  bor 
ders  of  Boeotia.  Lucan.  6,  v.  852. — Liv.  35, 
c.  43. 

Pterelaus,  a  son  of  Taphios,  presented 
with  immortality  by  Neptune,  provided  he 
kept  on  his  head  a  yellow  lock.  His  daugh 
Jer  cut  it  off,  and  he  died.  He  reigned  at 
Taphos  in  Argos,  &c.     Jpollod,  2,  c.  4. 

Pteria,  [a  district  of  Paphlagonia,  near 
Sinope,  where  Cyrus  defeated  Crossus.] 

Ptolem.*:um,  a  certain  place  at  Athens 
dedicated  to  exercise  and  study.  Cic  5,  deln. 

Ptolemjtjus  1st,  surnamed  Lagus,  a  kin^ 
of  Egypt.son  of  Arsinoe,  who,  when  pregnant 
by  Philip   of  Macedonia,   married  Lagus,  a 
man  of  mean  extraction,     [vid.  Lagus.]  Pto 
lemy  was  educated  in  the  court  of  the    king 
of  Macedonia,  he  became  one  of  the  friends 
and  associates  of  Alexander,  and,  when  that 
monarch  invaded  Asia,  the  son  of  Arsinoe  at 
tended  him  as  one  of  his  generals.     During 
the  expedition  he  behaved  with   uncommon 
valour;  he  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarchs 
in  single  combat,  and  it  was  to  his  prudence 
and  courage  that  Alexander   was  indebted 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aornus.     After 
the  conqueror's  death,  in  the  general  division 
of  the  IVIacedonian  empire,  Ptolemy  obtained 
as  his  share  the  government  of  Egypt,   with 
Libya,  and  part  of  the  neighbouring  territories 
of  Arabia.    In  this  appointment  the  governor 
soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people  by  acts 
of  kindness,  by   benevolence  and  clemency  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch  till  19   years  after,  yet  he 
was  so  firmly  established  that  the  attempts  of 
Perdiccas  to  drive  him  away  from  his  posses- 
sions proved  abortive  :  and  Ptolemy,  after  the 
murder   of  his   rival  by     Grecian  soldiers, 
might  have  added  the  kingdom  of  Macedo- 
nia to  his  Egyptian  territories.     He   made 
himself  master  of  Ccelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Syria,  and  when  he 
had   reduced  Jerusalem,  he    carried  above 
100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt,  to  people  the  ex- 
tensive  city  of  Alexandria,   which  became 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.     After  he  had 
rendered   these  prisoners   the  most  attached 
and   faithful  of  his   subjects   by   his  libera- 
lity and   the   grant  of   privileges,  Ptolemy 
assumed  the  title  of   king  of    Esjjit,   and 
soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  his   pow- 
er.    He  made  war  with  success  against  De- 
metrius and    Antigonus,  who  disputed  his 
right  to  the  provinces  of  Syria  ;  and  from  the 
assistance  he  gave  to  the  people  of  Rhodes 
against  their  common  enemies,  he  received 
the  name  of  Soter.     While  he  extended  his 
dominions  Ptolemy  was  not  negligent  of  the 
advantages  of  his  people.  The  bay  of  Alexan- 
dria being  dangerous  of  access,  he  built  a  tow- 
er to  conductthe  sailors  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  Ivid.    Pharos,]   and  that   his  subjects 
might  be  acquainted   with  literature,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  library,  which  under  the 
succeeding  reigns  became  the  most  celebrated 
m  the  world.  He  also  established  in  the  capi- 
tal of  his  dominions  a  society  called  museutti^ 
of  which  the  members,  maintained  at  the  pub- 
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lie  expense,  were  employed  in  philosophical 
researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptolemy  died  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  39  years,  about 
284  years  before  Christ.     He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son   Ptolemy   Philadelphus,  who  had 
been  his  partner    on  the   throne  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  reign.      Ptolemy    Lagus    has 
been  commended  for  his  abilities  not   only 
as  a  sovereign,   but  as  a   writer,  and   among 
the  many  valuable  compositions  which  have 
been  lost,   we   are   to  lament   an  history   of 
Alexander  the  Great,   by  the  king  of  Egypt, 
greatly   admired  and    valued   for   elegance 
and  authenticity.     All  his  successors  were 
called  Plolemiesfrom  him.    Paus.  10,  c.  7. — 
Justin.  13,  &:c. — Polyb.  2. — ^rrian. — Curl. 
—Plut.  in  Alex. The  2d,  son   of  Ptole- 
my  the  first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
Egyptian   throne,  and  was  called  Philadel- 
phus by  Antiphrases,  because  he  killed  two 
of  his  brothers.     He  showed  himself  worthy 
in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  great  father, 
and  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  an  alliance   with   powerful  nations,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  whose  name  and  military 
reputation  had   become  universally  knowa 
for  the  victories  which  they  had  just  obtain- 
ed over  Pyrrhus  and  the   Tarentines.     His 
ambassadors  were   received   with  marks  of 
the  greatest  attention,  and  immetliately  after 
four   Roman  senators  came  to  Alexandria, 
where  they  gained  the  admiration  of  the  mo- 
narch and  of  his  subjects,  and  by  refusing  the 
crowns  of  gold  and  rich  presents  which  were 
ofiered  to  them,  convinced  the  world  of  the 
virtue  and  of  the  disinterestedness  of  their 
nation.  But  while  Ptolemy  strengthened  him- 
self by  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  his  kingdom  was  disturbed  by 
the  revolt  of  Magas  his   brother,  king  of  Gy- 
rene.    The  sedition,   however,  was  stopped, 
though  kindled  by  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
and  the  death  of  the  rebellious  prince  re-es- 
tablished peace  for  some  time  in  the  family 
of  Philadelphus.     Antiochus  the  Syrian  king 
married  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  con- 
ducted his  daughter  to  her  husband's  king- 
dom, and  assisted  at  the  nupt/als.     Philadel- 
phus died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  246 
years  before  the  Christian  era.     He  left  two^ 
sons  and  a  daughter,  by  Arsinoe  the  daughter 
of  Lysimachus.     He  had  afterwards  married 
his  sister  Arsinoe  whom  beloved  with  un- 
common tenderness,  and  to  whose  memory 
he  began   to  erect   a  celebrated   monument, 
(vid.  Dinocrates.)     During  the  whole  of  his 
reign  Philadelphus  was  employed  in  exciting 
industry,  and  in  encouraging  the  liberal  arts 
and  useful  knowledge   among  his   subjects. 
The   inhabitants  of  the   adjacent   countries 
were  allured  by  promises  and  presents  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  Egyptian  subjects, 
and  Ptolemy  could   boast  of  reigning  over 
33,339  well  peopled  cities.     He  gave  every 
possible  encouragement  to  commerce,  and  by 
keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  ofie  in  the  Medi' 
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lerranean  and  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he 
made  Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world.  His  ar- 
my consisted  of  200,000  foot,  40,000  horse, 
besides  300  elephants  and  2000  armed  chari- 
ots. With  justice  therefore  he  has  been  call- 
ed the  richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monarchs 
of  his  age  ;  and  indeed  the  remark  is  not 
false  when  it  is  observed,  that  at  his  death  he 
left  in  his  treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  two  hundred  millions 
sterling.  His  palace  was  the  asylum  of  learn- 
ed men,  whom  he  admired  and  patronized. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  Euclid,  The- 
ocritus, Callimachus,  and  Lycophron,  and  by 
increasing  the  library  which  his  father  hati 
founded,  he  showed  his  taste  for  learning, 
and  his  wish  to  encourage  genius.  This  cele- 
brated library  at  his  death  contained  200.000 
volumes  of  the  best  and  choicest  books,  and 
it  was  afterwards  increased  to  700,000  vo- 
lumes. Part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
Casar's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save 
himself,  a  circumstance,  however,  not  men- 
tioned by  the  general,  and  the  whole  was 
again  magnificently  repaired  by  Cleopatra, 
who  added  to  the  Egyptian  library  that  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus.  It  is  said  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  translated  into  Greek  during 
his  reign,  a  translation  which  has  been  called 
Septuagint,  because  translated  by  the  labours 
of  70  different  persons.  Eutrop. — Justin.  17, 
o.  2,  Lc.—Liv.—Plut.—Thfocrit. — 4then- 
12.— Plin.    13,  c,  12.— Dio.  42.- Gdlius.  6. 

p.  17. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Phi- 

ladelphus  on  the  Egyptian  throne.     He  ear- 
ly engaged  in  a  war  against  Antiochus  The- 
iis.  for  his  unkindness  to  Berenice  the  Egyp- 
tian king's  sister,  whom  he  had  married  with 
the  consent  of  Philadelphus.    With  the  most 
rapid  success  he  conquered  Syria  and  Silicia, 
and  advaHced  as    far  as  [Bactriana  and   the 
confines  of  India  ;]    but   a  sedition    at   home 
stopped   his    progress,    and    he   returned    to 
Egypt  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  conquered 
nations.     Among  the  immense   riches  which 
he  brought  he  had  above  2500  statues  of  the 
Egyptian  gods,  which  Cambyses  had  carried 
away  into  Persia  when  he  conquered  Egypt 
These  were  restored  to  the  temples,  and  the 
Egyptians  called  their   sovereign  Evergetes, 
in    acknowledgment  of  his  attention,  benefi- 
cence, and  religious  zeal  for  the  gods  of  his 
country.  The  last  years  of  Ptolemy's  reign 
were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  except  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of  20  sil- 
ver talents  which  their  ancestors  had  always 
paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs.     He  also  in- 
terested himself  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
assisted  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  against 
the  leadersof  the  Achsean  league  ;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  ally  defeated,  and 
even  a  fugitive  in  Egypt.     Evergetes  died 
221  years    before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  25 
years,  and,  like  his   two  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, he  was  the  patron  of  learning,  and   in- 
deed  he  is  the  last  of  the  Lagides  who  gain 
ed  popularity  among  his  subjects  by  clemen- 
cy, moderation,    and    humanity,  and    who 
commanded  respect  even  from  his  enemies, 


by  valour,  prudence,  and  reputation.  It  is 
said  that  he  deposited  15  talents  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  to  be  permitted  to  translate 
the  original  manuscripts  of  iEschylus,  Euri- 
pides, and  Sophocles,  and  that  he  forfeited 
the  pledge.    Plul.  in  Cleom.Szc. — Polyb.  2. — 

Justin.  29,  &c. The  4th,   succeeded   his 

father  Evergetes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
received  the   surname  of  Philojiaier  by  acti- 
phrasis,  because,  according  to  some    histori- 
ans, he  destroyed  his  father  by  poison.  He  be- 
gan his  reign  with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruel- 
ty, and  he  successively  sacrificed  to  his  ava- 
rice his   own   father,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and 
his   brother.  '  He  received  the  name  of  Ty- 
plion  from  his  extravagance   and    debauche- 
ry, and  that  of  Gallus  because  he    appeared 
in  the  streets   of  Alexandria  like  one   of  the 
bacchanals,    and  with  all  the  gestures  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele.     In  the  midst  of  his  plea- 
sures, Philopater   was  called  to  war  against 
Antiochus  k[ing  of  Syria,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's 
territories,  and  might   have  added    his  king- 
dom  of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a 
prudent   use  of  the  victories  which  attended 
his  arms.    In  his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem, 
but  the  Jews  prevented  him  forcibly  from  en- 
tering their  temple,  for  which  insolence  to  his 
majesty  the  monarch  determined  to  extirpate 
the  whole  nation.     He  ordered  an  immense 
number  of  Jews  to  be  exposed  in  a  plain,  and 
trodden  under  the  feet  of  elephants,  but  by  a 
supernatural   instinct,  the  generous  animals 
turned  their  fury  not  on  those  that  had  been 
devoted  to  death, but  upon  the  Egyptian  spec- 
tators.    This  circumstance  terrified  Philopa- 
ter, and  he  behaved  with  more  than  common 
kindness  to   a  nation  which  he  had  so  lately 
devoted  to  destruction.     In  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerous 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  at  the 
same  time  roused  to  superior  activity,  renew- 
ed, for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of  alliance 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs.    Philopater  at   last,  weakened  and 
enervated  by  intemperance  and  continual  de- 
bauchery, died  in  the  37th  year  of  his   age, 
after  a  reign  of  17  years,  204  years  before  the 
Christian  era.     His  death  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  murder  of  the  companions  of 
his   voluptuousness  and   extravagance,  and 
their  carcasses  were  dragged  with  the  great- 
est ignominy  through  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria.   Polyb. — Justin.  30,  &c. — Plul.  in  Cle- 

om. The  5th,  succeeded  his  father  Philo- 

I  ater  as  king  of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  age.  During  the  years  of 
his  minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
Sosicius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  pru- 
dent administration  Antiochus  was  dispos- 
sessed of  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Pa- 
lestine, which  he  had  conquered  by  war. 
The  Romans  also  renewed  their  alliance  with 
him  after  their  victories  over  Annibal,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Funic  war. 
This  flattering  embassy  induced  Aristomenes 
to  offer  the  care  of  the  patronage  of  the 
young  monarch  to  the  Romans,  bui  the  re- 
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gent  was  confirmed  in  his  honourable  office, 
and  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
people  of  Achaia,   he   convinced    the  Egyp- 
tians that  he  was  qualified  to  wield  the  seep 
tre,  and  to  govern  the  nation     But  now  that 
Ptolemy  had  reached  his  14th  year,  accordin 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Egypt,  the  years 
of  his  minority  had  expired.     He   received 
the  suraame  of  Epipha7ies,  or  illustrious,  and 
was  crowned  at  Alexandria  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,   and  the  faithful  Aristomenes   re- 
signed into  his  hands  an  empire  which  he  had 
governed  with    honour   to  himself  and  with 
credit  to  his  sovereign.     Voung  Ptolemy  was 
no  sooner  delivered   from  the  shackles  of  a 
superior  than   ho    betrayed   the  same  vices 
■which  had  characterized  his  father,  the  coun- 
sels of  Aristomenes  were   despised,   and    the 
minister  who  for  ten  years  had  governed  the 
kingdom  with  equity   and  moderation,  was 
sacrificed  to   the  caprice   of    the   sovereign, 
who  abhorred  him   for  the  salutary  advice 
which  his  own  vicious  inclinations   did  not 
permit  him   to   follow.     His  cruelties  raised 
seditions  among  his  subjects,    but  these  were 
twice  quelled  by  the  prudence  and  the  mo 
deration  of  one  Polycrates,  the  most  faithful 
of  his  corrupt  ministers.     In  the  midst  of  his 
extravagance,    Epiphanes  did   not  forget  his 
alliance  with  the  Romans  ;  above   all  others 
he  showed  himself  eager  to  cultivate  friend- 
ship with  a   nation  from  whom  he  could  de- 
rive so  many  advantages,   and   during  their 
war  against  Antiochus,  he    offered  to    assist 
them  with  money  against  a  monarch,  whose 
daughter    Cleopatra    he   had    married,   but 
whom    he  hated  on  account  of  the  seditions 
he  raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt.     Af 
ter  a  reign  of  24   years,   180    years   before 
Christ,  Ptolemy   was  poisoned  by  his  minis- 
ters,  whom  he   had    threatened   to    rob   of 
their  possessions  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
Seleucus  king  of  Syria.     Liv.  35,  c.    13,  &:c. 
— Justin,  kc. The  6th,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Epiphanes  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Philometor,   on  ac- 
count of  his  hatred  against  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra.    He   was   in   the  6lh  year  of  his  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  his 
minority  the  kingdom  was  governed   by  hi 
mother,  and  at  her  death  by  an  eunuch  who 
wasoneofhisfavourites.  He  made  war  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria,  to  reco- 
ver the    provifices  of  Palestine   and  Coslosy- 
ria,  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  domj- 
nious,  and  after  several  successes  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  detained  him  in 
confinement.     During  the  captivity  of  Phi- 
lometor, the  Egyptians  raised  to   the   throne 
his   younger  brother  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or 
Physcon,  also  son  of  Epiphanes  ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  established  in  his  power  than  An- 
tiochus turned  his  arms  against  Egypt,  drove 
the  usurper,   and  restored  Philometor  to  all 
his   rights  and  privileges  as   king  of  Egypt. 
This  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was  soon 
comprehended   by  Philometor,  and  when  he 
saw  that  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  had  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  his  Svrian  allv,  he  re- 


I called  his  brother  Physcon,  and  made  him 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted   with 
him   how    to    repel   their  common   enemy. 
This  union  of  interest  in  the  two  royal  bro- 
thers incensed  Antiochus  ;  he  entered  Egypt 
with  a  large  army,  but  the  Romans  checked 
his  progress  and  obliged  him  to  retire.     No 
sooner  were  they  delivered  from  the  impend- 
ing war, than  Philometor  and  Physcon,  whom 
the  fear   of  danger   had  united,  began   with 
mutual  jealousy  to  oppose  each  other's  views. 
Physcon  was  at  last  banished  by  the  superior 
power  of  his  brother,  and  as  he  could  find  no 
support  in  Egypt   he  immediately  repaired  to 
Rome.     To  excite  more  efl^ectually  the  com- 
passion of  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  their  as- 
sistance,   he  appeared  in  the  meanest   dress, 
and  took  his  residence   in    the  most   obscure 
corner  of  the  city.    He  received  an  audience 
from  the  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the 
dispute  between  the  t  wo  royal  brothers  by  ma- 
king them  independent  of  one  another,  and  giv- 
mg  the  government  of  Libya  and  Cyrehe  to 
Physcon,  and   confirming  Philometor  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt  and  the  island  ol  Cyprus. 
These  terms  of  accommodation  were  gladly 
accepted,  but  Physcon    soon  claimed  the  do--- 
minion   of  Cyprus,  and  in  this   he   was  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggran- 
dize  themselves    by  the   diminution    of  the 
Egyptian  power.  Philometor  refused  to  deli- 
ver up  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  call  away 
his   brother's  attention  he  fomented  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.   But  the  death  of  Phi- 
lometor, 145  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
left  Physcon  master  of    Egypt  and  all  the 
dependent  provinces.     Philometor  has  been 
commended  by  some  historians  for  his  cle- 
mency and  moderation.  Diod. — Liv. — Polyb. 
The   7lh    Ptolemy,  surnamed  Physcon, 
on  account  of  the  prominence  of  his  belly,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Philometor,  and,  as  he  had  reign- 
ed for  some  time  conjointly  with  him,  {vid. 
Ptolemoeus  6th-)  his  succession  was  approv- 
ed, though  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased   monarch   laid   claim   to   the    crowa. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son 
should  succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but 
on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleo- 
patra's son  in  her  arms.     He  ordered  himself 
to  be  called  Evergdes,  but  the  Alexandrians 
refused  to  do  it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the 
appellation  of  Kakergetes,  or  evil-doer,  a  sur- 
name which  he  deserved  by  his  tyranny  and 
oppression.     A  series  of  barbarity  rendered 
him  odious,  but  as  no  one  attempted  to  rid 
Egypt  of  his  tyranny,  the  Alexandrians  aban- 
doned their  habitations,  and  fled  from  a  place 
which  continually  streamed  with  the  blood  of 
their  massacred  fellow-citizens.     If  their  mi- 
gration  proved   fatal  to  the  commerce   and 
prosperity  of  Alexandria,  it  was  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  countries  where  they 
retired  ;  and  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that 
sought  a  safer  asylum  in  Greece  and  Asir. 
fi8^ 
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iiitrotluced  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  the  difierent  professions  that  were 
practised  with  success  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Fhyscon  endeavoured  to  re-people  the  city 
which  his  cruelly  had  laid  desolate;  but  the 
fear  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, prevailed  more  than  the  promise  of 
riches,  rights,  and  immunities.  The  king  at 
last,  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her, 
and  married  her  daughter  by  Philometor, 
called  also  Cleopatra.  He  still  continued  to 
exercise  the  greatest  cruelty  upon  his  sub- 
jects, but  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  his 
ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquility,  till 
all  Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  liad  baselv 
murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria. 
Withoiit  friends  or  support  in  Egypt  he  fled 
to  Cyprus, and  Cleopatra.jthe  divorced  queen, 
ascended  the  throne.  In  his  banishment 
Physcon  dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrians 
should  also  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  son  by  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Cyrene,  and  under  these  appre- 
hensions he  sent  for  the  young  prince,  called 
Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  shore.  To  make  the 
barbarity  more  complete,  he  sent  the  limb 
of  Memphitis  to  Cleopatra,  and  they  were 
received  as  the  queen  was  going  to  celebrate 
her  birth-day.  Soon  after  this  he  invaded 
Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left 
without  friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  el- 
dest daughter  Cleopatra,  who  had  married 
Demetrius  king  of  Syria.  This  decisive  blow 
restored  Physcon  to  his  throne,  where  he 
continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by 
his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He 
died  at  Alexandria  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  about  116  years 
before  Christ.  Some  authors  have  extolled 
Physcon  for  his  fondness  of  literature;  they 
have  observed,  that  from  his  extensive  know- 
ledge he  was  called  the  philologist,  and  tha 
he  wrote  a  comment  upon  Homer,  besides 
an  history  in  23  books,  admired  for  its  ele- 
gance, and  often  quoted  by  succeeding  au- 
thors whose  pen  was  employed  on  the  same 
subject.      Diod. — Jushn.    38,    &c. — Athti,. 

2. — Porpbyr. The  8th,  surnamed  Lathv- 

rus,  from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea  on  the 
nose,  succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as  king  of 
Egypt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne,  than  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him  to  Cy- 
i;ru?,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  bi.^ 
brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite 
son.  Lathyrus,  banished  from  Egypt,  be- 
came king  of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  make 
war  against  Alexander  Jannaeus,  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  through  whose  assistance  and  intrigue 
he  had  been  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The 
Jewish  monarch  wa"  conquered,  and  50,000 
of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Lathyrus,  after  he  had  exercised  the  greatest 
cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and  made  vain  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  re 
^rf'i\  to  Cvprus  till  the  death  cf  his  brother. 
684 


Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native  domi- 
nions. Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and 
Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  besieg- 
ed for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a 
powerful  and  populous  city  it  was  reduced 
to  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
l<athyrus  was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Ro- 
mans with  a  navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens, 
but  Lucullus,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain 
the  wanted  supply,  though  received  with 
kingly  honours,  was  dismissed  with  evasive 
aud  unsatisfactory  answers,  and  the  monarch 
refused  to  part  with  troops  which  he  deemed 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  king- 
dom. Lathyrus  died  81  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of  36  years  since 
the  death  of  his  father  Physcon,  eleven  of 
which  he  bad  passed  with  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra on  the  Egyptian  throne,  eighteen 
in  Cyprus,  and  seven  after  his  mother's 
death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
daushler  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by  means  of 
the  dictator  Sylla  soon  after  married  and 
murdered.  Joseph.  Hist. — Justin.  39. — Plut. 

in  Luc. — Jippian.  in  Mithrid. The  9tb, 

vid.  Alexander    Ptolemy  1st;    for  the   lOth 
Ptolemy,  vid.  Alexander  Ptolemy  2d ;  for  the 

11th,  vid.   Alexander  Ptolemy  3d. The 

12th,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lathyrus,  ascena- 
ed  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander 3d.  He  received  the  surname  of  .^li- 
letes,  because  he  played  skilfully  on  the  flute. 
His  rise  showed  great  marks  of  prudence  and 
circumspection,  and  as  his  predecessor  by  his 
will  had  left  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the 
Romans,  Auleles  knew  that  he  could  not 
be  firmly  established  on  his  throne  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate.  He 
was  successful  in  his  applications,  and  Csesar, 
who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  money, 
established  his  succession,  and  granted  him 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  enormous  sum  of  about  a  million 
and  162.500i.  sterling.  But  these  measures 
rendered  him  unpopular  at  home,  and  when 
he  had  sufl"ered  the  Romans  quietly  to  take 
possession  of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted, 
and  Auletes  was  obliged  to  lly  from  his  king- 
dom, and  seek  protection  among  the  most 
powerful  of  his  allies.  His  complaints  were 
heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with  indifference,  and 
the  murder  of  100  noblemen  of  Alexandria, 
whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  justify  their 
proceedings  before  the  Roman  senate,  ren- 
dered him  unpopular  and  suspected.  Pom- 
pey,  however,  supported  his  cause,  and  the 
senators  decreed  to  re-establish  Auletes  on 
his  throne  ;  but  as  they  proceeded  slowly  in 
the  execution  of  their  plans,  the  monarch 
retired  from  Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
lay  concealed  for  some  time  in  the  temple  of 
Diana.  ^)uringhis  absence  from  Alexandria, 
his  daughter  Berenice  had  made  herself  abso- 
lute, and  established  herself  on  the  throne  by 
a  marriage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bel- 
lona's  temple  at  Comana,  but  she  was  soon 
driven   ftom  Egypt,  when  Gabinius.  at  tlie 
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head  of  a  Roman  army,  approached  to  replace 
Auletes  on  his  throne.  Aiiletes  was  no  soon- 
er restored  to  power,  than  he  sacrificed  to  hi? 
ambition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  behav- 
ed with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  perfidy 
to  Rabirius,  a  Roman  who  had  supplied  him 
with  money  when  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  restoration, 
about  51  years  befere  the  Christian  era.  H'^ 
left  two  sous  and  two  daughters,  and  by  hi? 
will  ordered  the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marry 
the  eldest  of  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  witli 
her  the  vacant  throne.  As  these  children 
were  young,  the  dying  monarch  recommend- 
ed them  to  the  protection  and  paternal  carf 
of  the  Romans,  and  accordipgly  Pompey  the 
Great  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  be 
their  patron  and  guardian.  Their  reign  was 
as  turbulent  as  that  of  their  predecessors,  and 
it  is  remarkable  for  no  uncommon  events, 
only  we  may  observe  that  the  young  queen 
was  the  Cleopatra  who  soon  after  became  so 
celebrated  as  being  the  mistress  of  J.  Caesar, 
the  wife  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  last  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of  Lagus. 
Cic  pro  Rabir. — StTub.  17. — Dion.  39. — Ap 

pian.  de  Civ. The  13th,surnamed  Diony- 

sius  or  Bacchus,    ascended    the   throne    of 
Egypt  conjointly  with  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  married  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  his  father  Auletes.     He   was  un- 
der the  care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  [uirf.     Ptolemaeus     12th,]     but    the 
wickedness  and  avarice  of  his  ministers  soon 
induced  him  to  reign  independent.     He  was 
then  in  the    13th  year   of  his  age,  when  his 
guardian,  after  the   fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his 
protection.     He  refused  to  grant  the   requir- 
ed assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  minis- 
ters he  basely   murdered    Pompey    after    he 
had  brought  him  to  shore    under  the  mask  of 
friendship   and  cordiality.     To  curry  the  fa 
vour  of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  I 
cut  oflf  the  head  of  Pompey,  but  Cces;ir  turn- 
ed with    indignation  from  such  periidy,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Alexandria  he  found  the! 
king  of  Egypt  as   faithless  to  his   cause  as  to 
that  of  his  fallen  enemy.     Ceesar  sal  as  judge 
to  hear  the  A'arious  claims  of  the  brother  and 
sister  to  the    throne  ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple, he  ordered  the  will  of  Auletes  to  be  read, 
and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  and   appointed  the  two 
younger  children  masters  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus.    This  fair  and  candid   decision  might 
have  left  no  room  for  dissatisfaction,  but  Pto- 
lemy was  governed  by  cruel  and  avaricious 
ministers,  and   therefore  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Caesar  as  a  judge  or  a  mediator. 
The    Roman    enforced    his    authority     by 
arms,  and  three  victories  were  obtained  over 
the  Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been 
for   some   time   a   prisoner  in   the  hands  of 
Caesar,  now  headed  his   armies,  but  a   defeat 
was  fatal,  and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his 
life  by  flight,  he   was  drowned  in  the   Nile, 
about  46  years    before    Christ,    and   three 
years  and  eight  months  after  the  death   of 


Auletes.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death  of  her 
brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt ;  but 
as  the  Egyptians  were  no  friends  to  female 
overnment,  Cassar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  Appian.  Civ. — 
Cms.  in  Altx. — Slrab.  17. — Joseph.  Ant. — ■ 
i)io. — Plul-  in  Ant.  &c. — Sueton.  in  Cces. 
.^pion,  king  of  Cyrene,  wa?  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  After  a 
teign  of  20  years  he  died  ;  and  as  he  had  no 
biklren,  he  made  the  Romans  heirs  of  his 
dominions.  The  Romans  presented  his  sub- 
jects with  their  independence.     Liv.  70. 

Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Eury- 
dice  the  daughter  of  Antipater,     Unable  to 
succeed  to  the   throne   of  Egypt,   Ceraunus 
fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  where  he   was 
received   with  friendly  marks   of  attention. 
Seleucus  was  then  king  of  Macedonia,  an 
empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia, 
but  his  reign   was  short,  and  Ceraunus   per- 
fidiously  murdered  him   and   ascended    his 
throne  280  B.  C.    The  murderer,   however, 
could  not  be  firmly  established  in  Macedonia, 
as  long  as  Arsinoe  the  widow,  and  the  child- 
ren of  Lysimachus  were  alive,  and  entitled  to 
claim  his  kingdom  as  the  lawful  possession  of 
their   father.      To  remove   these   obstacles, 
Ceraunus  made  offers  of  marriage  to  Arsi- 
Qoe  who  was  his  own  sister.     The   queen  at 
first  refused,  but  the  protestations  and  solema 
promises   of  the   usurper   at  last  prevailed 
upon  her  to  consent-  The  nuptials,  however, 
were  no  sooner  celebrated,  than  Ceraunus 
murdered  the  two  young  princes,   and  con- 
firmed his  usurpation  by  rapine  and  cruelty. 
But  now  three  powerful  princes  claimed  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  as  their  own,  Antio- 
chua,  the  son   of  Seleucus;  Antigonus,   the 
son  of  Demetrius  ;  and  Pyrrhus.  the  king  of 
Eijirus.   These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed  ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigonus  ia 
the  field  of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities 
of  his   two   other  rivals   by    promises   and 
money.      He  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  a 
barbarian  army  of  Gauls  claimed  a  tribute 
from   him,   and   the    monarch    immediately 
arched  to  meet   them    in  the   field.     The 
buttle   was  long  and  bloody.     The  Macedo- 
nians might  have  obtained  the  victory  if  Ce- 
raunus had  shown  more  prudence.     He  was 
thrown  down  from  his  elephant,   and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore 
liis  body  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of 
Macedonia  only  18  months.     Justin.  24,  (fee. 

— Paus.  10,  c-  10. An  illegitimate  son  of 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which 
he  was  tyrannically  dispossessed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Cato  was  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy  by  the  se- 
nate, and  the  Roman  general  proposed  to  the 
monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  obscure  office 
of  high-priest  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Pa- 
phos.  The  offer  was  rejected  with  the  indig- 
nation which  it  merited,  and  the  monarch 
poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
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my.  The  treasures  found  in  the  island 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,356,250/. 
sterling,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  by  the 
conquerors.     Plut-  in  Cat. —  Fa/.  Max.  9. — 

Flor.  3. A  son  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epiru?, 

by  Anligfone,  the  dauo;hter  ol  Berenice.  He 
was  left  g'ovenior  of  Epirus  vvlien  Pyr- 
rhus went  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  against  the  Romans,  where  he  pre- 
sided with  great  prudence  and  modera 
tion.  He  was  killed,  bravely  fig-htinj,  ii 
the   expedition    which    Pyrrhus    undertook 

against  Sparta  and  Argos. An  eunuch,  by 

whose  friendly  assistance  Milhridates  the 
Great  saved  his  life  after  a  battle  with  Lu- 

cullus. A  king   of  Epirus,  who  died  very 

young  as  he  was  marching  an  army  against 
the  ^tolians   who   had   seized  a  part  of  his 

dominions.     Justin,  28. A  king  of  Chal- 

cidice  in  Syria,  about  30  years  before  Christ. 
He  opposed  Pompey  when  he  invaded  Syria, 
but  he  was  defeated  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
conqueror  spared  his  life  only  upon  receiving 
1000  talents.  Joseph.  Ant.  13. A  ne- 
phew of  Antigonus,  who  commanded  an  army 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  from  his 
uncle  to  Cassander,  and  some  time  after  he 
attempted  to  bribe  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  invited  him 
to  his  camp.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
for  this  treachery,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch 

at  last  ordered  him  to  drink  hemlock. A 

son  of  Seleucus,  killed  in  the  celebrated  bat- 
tie  which  was  fought  at  Issus  between  Da- 
rius and  Alexander  the   Great A  son  of 

Juba,  made  king  of  Mauritania.  He  was 
son  of  Cleopatra  Selene,  the  daughter  of  M 
Antony  and  the  celebrated  Cleopatra.  He 
was  put  to  death   by  Caius  Caligula.     Dio 

— Tacit.  Jinn.  11. A  Jew,  famous  for  his 

cruelty  and  avarice.  He  was  for  some  time 
governor  of  Jericho,  about  135  years  before 
Christ. A  powerful  Jew  during  the  trou- 
bles which  disturbed  the  peace  of  Judea,  in 

the  reign   of  Augustus. A  son  of  Antony 

by  Cleopatra,  surnamed  Philadelphus  by  his 
father,  and  made  master  o(  Phosnicia,  Syria, 
and  all  the  territories  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
were  situated  between  the   iEgean   and   the 

Euphrates.     Plut.  in  Anton. Claudius,  a 

celebrated  geographer,  astronomer,  and  ma- 
thematician in  the  reign  of  Adrian  and  An- 
toninus. He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Pelusium,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  learning  he  received  the 
name  of  most  wise,  and  most  divine  among 
the  Greeks.  [He  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  prince  of  astronomers  among  the  an- 
cients, and  in  his  works  he  has  left  us  a  com- 
plete body  of  the  science.  He  corrected 
Hipparchus's  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  formed  tables  by  which  the  motions  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  might  be  calcu- 
lated and  regulated.  He  digested  the  obser- 
vations of  the  ancients  into  a  system  entitled, 
Mej-a^ix  luvtx^ti,  or  Great  Construction.] 
In  this  he  has  adopted  and  exhibited  the  an- 
cient system  of  the  world,  placing  the  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  uni- 


versally  believed  and  adopted  till  the  16th 
century,  when  it  was  confuted  and  rejected 
by  Copernicus.  [By  order  of  the  ki  gs  of 
Arabia,  iu  827,  this  work  was  translated  into 
Arabic,  in  which  language  it  was  styled  Al- 
magest, and  from  the  Arabic  it  was  translat- 
ed into  Latin,  about  the  year  1230.  The 
Greek  text  was  first  printed  at  Basle  in 
1538. J  His  geography  is  valued  for  its  learn- 
ing, and  the  very  useful  information  which  it 
gives.  [In  this  he  tells  us  that  he  follows  the 
geography  of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  but  with  nu- 
merous additions  and  corrections.  Ptolemy 
has  the  merit  of  carrying  into  full  execution 
and  practice  the  invention  of  Hipparchus,  for 
designating  the  situation  of  places  by  latitude 
and  longitude,  after  it  had  lain  dormant  for 
more  than  250  years ;  and  though,  for  want 
of  observations,  it  is  far  from  being  perfect, 
yet  his  work  has  been  found  very  useful  to 
modern  geographers.]  Besides  his  system 
and  his  geography,  Ptolemy  wrote  other 
books,  [such  as  "Recensio  Chronologica," 
""  De  judiciis  Astrorum,"  '■  Eleinenta  Harmo- 
nica," &c.]  The  best  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
geography  is  that  of  Bertius,  fol.  Amst.  1618, 
and  that  of  his  treatise  de  Judiciis  Astrologi- 
cis  by  Camerar,  4to.  1530,  and  of  the  Harmo- 
nica, 4to.  VVallis,  Oxon.  1683- 

Ptolemais,  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Egypt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beautified  it. 
There  was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate 
on   the  sea-coast,  and,  according  to  some,  it 

was  the  same  as  Barce.     [vid.  Barce.] A 

city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Acu.  [vid. 
Ace.]  Mela,  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  8.~Plin.  2,  c. 
IS.—Strab.  14,  &c. 

PuBLicoLA,  a  name  given  to  Publius  Va- 
lerius, on  account  of  bis  great  popularit3^ 
vid.  Valerius.  Plut.  in  Pub. — Liv.  2,  c.  8. — 
Plin.  30,  c.  15. 

PuBLiLiA  LEX,  was  made  by  Publilius 
Philo,  the  iictator,  A.  U.  C.  445.  It  permit- 
ted one  of  the  censors  to  be  elected  from  the 
plebeiiins,  since  one  of  the  consuls  was  cho- 
sen from  that  body.  Liv.  8,  c.  12. An- 
other by  which  it  was  ordained  that  all  laws 
should  be  previously  approved  by  the  sena- 
tors before  they  were  proposed  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

PuBLiPS  Syrus,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet, 
who  flourished  about  44  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  originally  a  slave  sold  to  a  Roman 
patrician,  called  Domitius,  who  brought  him 
up  with  great  attention,  and  gave  him  his 
freedom  when  of  age.  He  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  most  powerful  at  Rome,  and  reckoned 
J.  Caesar  among  his  patrons.  Caesar  gave 
liim  the  prize  over  Laberius.  (rirf.  Labe- 
rius.)  [The  mimes  of  Syrus  were  distin- 
uished  for  the  moral  sentences  which  they 
contained.  The  actors  of  this  kind  of  dra- 
matic composition  were  accustomed  to  store 
their  meniories  with  moral  precepts,  of  which 
they  made  use  as  occasion  oflfered.  The  an- 
cients speak  of  the  mimes  of  Cyrus  as  wor- 
thy of  a  place  among  the  finest  productions 
of  Roman  literature.    There  only  remain  of 
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them,  however,  152  moral  sentences  which 
had  been  extracted  for  the  purpose  just  al- 
luded to.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  are  en- 
titled "the  Sentences  of  Publius  Syrus  and 
of  Seneca;"  this  is  owing  no  doubt  to  Sene- 
ca's having  preserved  some  of  them  by  his 
quotations.  The  sentences  of  Syrus  are  re 
raarkable  for  the  knowledge  of  life  which 
they  display,  and  for  the  simple  and  modest 
tone  in  which  they  are  expressed.  The  lat- 
est edition  is  that  of  Tzschucke,  in  the  "  Auc- 
tores  Latini  Vlinores,"  Lips.  1790.] 

Publics,  a  praenomen  common  among  the 

Romans. A  prstor  who  conquered  Pala3- 

polis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian,  and  though 
neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he  obtained  a  tri- 
umph in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  sena- 
tors.    He  was  the  first  who    was   honoured 

with  a  triumph  during  the  prsetorship. A 

Roman  consul  who  defeated  the  Latins,  and 
was  made  dictator. 

PuDlciTiA,  a  goddess,  who,  as  her  name 
implies,  presided  over  chastity.  She  had  two 
temples  at  Rome.  Festits.  de  V.  sig. — Liv. 
10.  c.  7. 

PuLCHERiA,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,  famous  for  her  piety,! 

moderation,   and    virtues. A  daughter  o( 

Arcadius,  who  held  the  government  of  the 
Roman  empire  for  many  years.  She  was 
mother  of  Valentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her 
private  as  well  as  public  virtues  have  been 
universally  admired.  She  died  A.  D.  452, 
and   was    interred   at   Ravenna,  where    her 

tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. A  sister  of  Thei- 

dosius  who  reigned  absolute  for  some  time  in 
the  Roman  empire. 

PtJi.cHRUM,  a  promontory  near  Carthage, 
now  Rasa/ran.  [ytd.  Emporiae.]  Liv.  29, 
c.  27. 

PuNicoM  BELLTJM.     The   first  Punic  war 
■was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Car- 
thage, B.  C.  264.  The  ambition  of  Rome  was 
the  origin  of  this  war.     For  upwards  of  240 
years,  the  two  nations  had  beheld  with  secret 
jealousy  each  other's  power,  but  they  had  to- 
tally eradicated  every  cause  of  contention  by 
settling,  in  three  difierent  treaties,  the  boun- 
daries of  their  respective  territories,  the  num- 
ber of  their  allies,   and  how   far   one  nation 
might   sail   into  the  Mediterreanean  without 
giving  offence  to  the  other.     Sicily,  an  island 
of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  Carthagini- 
ans  as  a   commercial  nation,  was  the  seat  of 
the  first  dissentions.     The  Mamertini,  a  body 
of  Italian  mercenaries,  were  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the  town  of  Mes- 
sana,  but  this  tumultuous  tribe,  instead   of 
protecting    the    citizens,    basely   massacred 
them,  and  seized  their  possessions.     This  act 
of  cruelty   raised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,   who 
had  employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their 
perfidy ;    and   the    Mamertini,  besieged    in 
Messana,   and   without  friends  or  resources, 
resolved  to  throw  themselves  for  protection 
into  the  hands  of  the  first  power  that  could 
relieve  them.     They  were,  however,   divid- 
ed in  their  sentiments,  and  while  some  im- 


plored the  assistanceof  Carthage,  others  call- 
ed upon  the  Romans  for  protection.     With- 
out hesitation   or  delay,  the   Carthaginians 
entered    Messana,   and   the  Romans  also  has- 
tened to  give  the  Mamertini   that  aid  which 
had  been  claimed   from    them  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  from  the  Carthaginians.     At  the 
Hupruach  of  the   Roman  troops,  the  Mamer- 
tini, who  had  implored  their  assistance,  took 
up  arms,  ami    forced    the   Carthaginians  to 
(ivacMate  Messana.  Fresh  forces  were  poured 
in  on  every  side,  and  though  Carthage  seemed 
superior   in   arnis    and  in  resources,  yet  the 
valour  and   intrepidity  of  the  Romans  daily 
appeared   more  formidable,  and    Hiero,  the 
Syracusan  king,  who  hitherto  embraced  the 
interest   of  the   Carthaginians,    became   the 
most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic.     From  a 
private   quarrel    the    war    became    general. 
The  Romans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but 
as  their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the  ad- 
vantages they  gained  were   small  and  incon- 
siderable.    To   make   themselves   equal    to 
liieir  adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the   domi- 
nion of  the  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  was 
;ut  down,  and  a  fleet  of  120  gallie?  complete- 
y  manned  and  provisioned.     The  successes 
they  met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  little 
.idvantage    could    be  gained  over  an  enemy 
that  were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long 
experience.     Duilius  at  last  obtained  a  victo- 
ry, and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  re- 
ceived a  triumph  after  a  naval  battle.     The 
defeat  off  the    iEgates  insular  led  the   Car- 
thaginians to  sue  for    peace,    and  the  Ro-- 
mans,  whom  an   unsuccessful   descent  upon 
Africa,   under  Regulus,  (vid.  Regulus,)  had 
rendered    diffident,   listened  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  Punic  war  was  concluded  B.  C.  241, 
on  the  following  terms : — The  Carthaginians 
pledged  themselves  to   pay  to  the   Romans, 
within  twenty  years,  the  sum  of  3000  Euboic 
talents,  they  promised  to  release  all  the  Roman 
captives  without  ransom,  to  evacuate  Sicily 
and  the  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
or  his  allies.     After  this  treaty,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  lost  the  dominion  of  Sardi- 
nia and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in  Spain, 
and  soon  began  to   repair   their  losses  by  in- 
dustry and  labour.     They  planted  colonies, 
and  secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  their   powerful   rivals.     The    Romans 
were  not  insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain, 
and,    to  slop  their   progress   towards   Italy, 
they  made  a  stipulation  with  the   Carthagi- 
nians, by  which  thoy  were  not  permitted  to 
cross  the  Iberus,    or  to  molest  the  cities  of 
their   allies  the   Saguntines.     This   was  for 
some  time  observed,  but  when  Annibal  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
armies  in  Spain,  he   spurned  the  boundaries 
which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his 
arms,  and   he   immediately  formed  the  siege 
of    Saguntum.     The    Romans  were  appriz- 
ed of  the   hostilities  which  had   been  begun 
against  their  allies,    but   Saguntum  was   in 
the  hands  of  the  active   enemy  before   they 
had  taken  any  steps  to  oppose  him.    Com- 
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plaints  were  carried  to  Carthage,  and  war 
was  determined  on  by  the  influence  of  Anni- 
bal  in  the  Carthaginian  senate.  Without 
delay  or  diffidence,  B,  C.  218,  Annibal 
marched  a  numerous  army  [t>id.  Annibal] 
towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
to  the  gates  of  Rome.  lie  crossed  the  Alp? 
and  the  Appenines  with  uncommon  celeri- 
ty, and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were  sta- 
tioned to  stop  his  progress,  were  severally 
defeated.  The  battles  of  Ticinus,  Trebia, 
and  Thrasymenus,  threw  Rome  into  the 
greatest  apprehensions,  but  the  prudence 
and  the  dilatory  measures  of  the  dictator 
Fabius  soon  taught  them  to  hope  for  better 
times.  Yet  the  conduct  of  Fabius  was  uni- 
versally censured  as  cowardice,  and  the  two 
consuls  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command, 
by  pursuing  a  different  plan  of  operations, 
soon  brought  on  a  decisive  action  at  Cannse. 
in  which  45,000  Romans  were  left  in  the  field 
of  battle.  This  bloody  victory  caused  so 
much  consternation  at  Rome,  that  some  au- 
thors have  declared  that  if  Annibal  had  im- 
mediately marched  from  the  plains  of  Can- 
uae  to  the  city,  he  would  have  met  with  no 
resistance,  but  would  have  terminated  a  long 
and  dangerous  war  with  glory  to  himself 
and  the  most  inestimable  advantages  to  his 
country.  This  celebrated  victory  at  Cannse 
left  the  conqueror  master  of  two  camps,  and 
of  an  immense  booty  ;  and  the  cities  which 
had  hitherto  observed  a  neutrality  no  sooner 
saw  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  than  they  ea- 
gerly embraced  the  interestof  Carthage.  The 
news  of  this  victory  was  carried  to  Carthage 
by  Mago,  and  the  Carthaginians  refused  to 
believe  it  till  three  bushels  of  golden  rings 
were  spread  before  them,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Roman  knights  in  the  field  of 
battle.  After  this  Annibal  called  bis  brother 
Asdrubal  from  Spain  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment ;  but  the  march  of  Asdrubal  was  intei- 
cepted  by  the  Romans,  his  army  was  defeated, 
and  himself  slain.  Affairs  now  had  taken  a 
different  turn,  and  Marcellus,  who  had  tiip 
command  of  the  Roman  legions  in  It  ily,  soon 
taught  his  countrymen  that  Annibal  was  not 
invincible  in  the  field.  In  different  parts  of 
the  world  the  Romans  were  making  very 
rapid  conquests,  and  if  the  sudden  arrival  of 
a  Carthaginian  army  iu  Italy  at  first  raised 
fears  and  apprehensions,  they  were  soon  en- 
abled to  dispute  with  their  enemies  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  Annibal  no  longer  appeared  formidable 
in  Italy  ;  if  he  conquered  towns  in  Campania 
or  Magna  Grjecia,  he  remained  master  oi 
them  only  while  his  army  hovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  if  he  marched  towards 
Rome,  the  alarm  he  occasioned  was  but  mo- 
mentary ;  the  Fomans  were  prepared  to  op- 
pose him,  and  his  retreat  therefore  the  more 
dishonourable.  The  conquests  of  young  Sci- 
pio  in  Spain  had  now  raised  the  expectations 
of  the  Romans,  and  he  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  Rome  than  he  proposed  to  remove  Annibal 
from  the  capital  of  Italy  by  carrying  the  war 
to  the  gates  of  Carthage.  This  was  a  bold 
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and  hazardous  enterprize,  but  though  Fabius 
opposed  it,  it  was  universally  approved  by 
the  Roman  senate,  and  young  Sicipio  was  em- 
powered to  sail  to  Africa.  The  conquests  of 
the  young  Roman  were  as  rapid  in  Africa  as 
in  Spain,  and  the  Carthaginians, apprehensive 
for  the  fate  of  their  capital,  recalled  Annibal 
from  Italy,  and  preferred  their  safety  at  home 
to  the  maintaining  of  a  long  and  expensive 
war  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  Annibal 
received  their  orders  with  indignation,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  for 
16  years  he  had  known  no  superior  in  the 
field  of  battle.  At  his  arrival  in  Africa,  the 
Carthaginian  general  soon  collected  a  large 
army,  and  met  his  exulting  adversary  in  the 
plains  of  Zama.  The  battle  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  though  one  nation  fought  for  glo- 
ry, and  the  other  for  the  dearer  sake  of  li- 
berty, the  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Annibal,  who  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to 
the  gods  of  Rome,  fled  from  Carthage  after 
he  had  advised  his  countrymen  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  conqueror.  This  battle  of  Zama 
was  decisive,  the  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  haughty  conquerors  granted 
with  difficulty.  The  conditions  were  these  : 
Carthage  was  permitted  to  hold  all  the  pos- 
sessions which  she  had  in  Africa  before  the 
war,  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  laws  and 
institutions.  She  was  ordered  to  make  resti- 
tution of  all  the  ships  and  other  effects  which 
had  been  taken  in  violationof  a  truce  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  nations.  She  was 
to  surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  except  10 
gallies  ;  she  was  to  release  and  deliver  up  all 
the  captives,  deserters,  or  fugitives,  taken  or 
received  during  the  war  ;  to  indemnify  Ma- 
sinissa  for  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustain- 
ed ;  to  deliver  up  all  her  elephants,  and  for 
the  future  never  more  to  tame  or  break  any 
more  of  these  animals.  She  was  not  tomake 
war  upon  any  nation  whatever  without  the 
consent  of  the  Romans,  and  she  was  to  reim- 
burse the  Romfins,  to  pay  the  sum  of  10,000 
talents,  at  the  rate  of  200  talents  a  year  for 
fifty  years,  and  she  was  to  give  up  host'^ges 
froiii  the  noblest  families  for  the  performance 
of  these  several  articles;  and,  till  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  to  supply  the  Roman  for- 
ces with  money  and  provisions.  These  hu- 
miliating conditions  were  accepted  201  B.  C. 
and  immediately  100  Roman  captives  were 
released,  five  hundred  gallies  were  delivered 
and  burnt  on  the  spot,  but  the  immediate  ex- 
action of  200  talents  was  more  severely  felt, 
and  many  of  the  Carthaginian  senators  burst 
into  tears.  During  the  SOyearswhichfollow- 
ed  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  were  employed  m  repairing 
their  losses  by  unwearied  application  and  in- 
dustry ;  but  they  found  still  in  the  Romans  a 
jealous  rival,  and  a  haughty  conqueror,  and 
iu  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intriguing 
and  ambitious  monarch.  The  king  of  Numi- 
dia  made  himself  master  of  one  of  their  pro- 
vinces ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  make 
war  without  the  consent  of  Rome,  the  Car- 
thaginians sought  relief  by  embassies,  and 
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made  continual  complaints  in  the  Roman  se- 
nate of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Masi-l 
nissa.     Commissionera  wereappointed  to  ex- 
amine the  cause  of  their  complaints  ;  but  as 
Masiaissa  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  the  interest 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  neg^lected,  and  what- 
ever  seemed   to  depress  their  republic  was 
agreeable  to  the  Romans.     Cato,  who  was  in 
the  number  of  the  commissioners,  examined 
tlie  capital  of  Africa  with  a  jealous  eye;  he 
saw  it  with  concern,  rising  as  it  were  from 
its  ruins  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he 
declared  in  full  senate,  that  the  peace  of  Italy 
woulJ  never  be  established   while  Carthage 
was  in  being.     The  senators,  however,  were 
not  guided  by  his  opinion,  and  the  delenda  est 
Carthago  of  Cato  did  not  prevent  the  Ro- 
mans from  acting  with    moderation.      But 
while  the  senate  were  debating  about  the  ex- 
istence of  Carthage,  and  while  they  consider- 
ed it  as  a  dependent  power,  and  not  as  an  ally, 
the  wrongs  of  Africa  were  without  redress, 
and    Masinissa  continued  his  depredations. 
Upon  this  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  do  to 
their  cause  thatjustice  which  the  Romans  had 
denied  them ;  they  entered  the  field  against 
the  Numidians,  but  they  were  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle  by  Masinissa  who  was  then  90 
years  old.     In  this  bold  measure  they  had 
broken  the  peace  ;  and  as  their  late  defeat  had 
rendered  them  desperate,  they  hastened  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  capital  of  Italy  to  jus- 
tify their  proceedings,  and  to  implore  the  for- 
giveness of  the  Roman  senate.     The  news  of 
iVIasinissa's  victory  had  already  reached  Italy, 
and  immediately  some   forces   were  sent  to 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pass  into 
Africa.     The  ambassadors   of  Carthage   re- 
ceived evasive    and  unsatisfactory   answers 
from  the  senate  ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
Romans  landed  at  Utica,  they  resolved  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  most  submissive  terms 
■which  even  the  most  abject  slaves  could  offer. 
The  Romans  acted  with  the  deepest  policy, 
no  declaration  of  war  had  been  made,  though 
hostilities  appeared  inevitable  ;  and    in  an- 
swer to  the   submissive   offers  of  Carthage 
the  consuls  replied  that,  to  prevent  every 
cause  of  quarrel,  the  Carthaginians  must  deli- 
ver into  their  hands  300  hostages,  all  children 
ofsenators,  and  ofthe  most  noble  and  respec- 
table families.     The  demand  was  great  and 
alarming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted  than 
the  Romans  made  another  demand,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
continue  if  they  refused  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  their   arms,   engines   of  war,  with  all 
their  naval  and   mihtary  stores.     The   Car- 
thaginians complied,  and  immediately  40,000 
suits  of  armour,  20,000  large  engines  of  war, 
with  a  plentiful  store  of  ammunitions  and  mis- 
sile weapons  were  surrendered.     After   this 
duplicity  had   succeeded,  the    Romans  laid 
open  the  final  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and 
the  Carthaginians   were   then  told  that,    to 
avoid  hostilities,  they  must  leave  their  ancient 
habitations  and  retire  into  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa,  and  found  another  city,  at  the  distance 
r>{  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  thfe  se'a."    This 
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was  heard  with  horror  and  indignation ;  the 
Romans  were  fixed  and  inexorable,  and  Car- 
thage was  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations. 
But  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence 
was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the  capital  of  Af- 
rica, and  the  Carthaginians  determined  to  sa- 
crifice their  lives  for  the  protection  of  their 
gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,   and  (he 
place  which  had  given  them   birth.     Before 
the  Roman  army  approached   the  city,  pre- 
parations to  support  a  siege  were  made,  and 
the  ramparts  of  Carthage  were  covered  with 
stones,   to  compensate   for  the  weapons   and 
nstruments  of  war  which  they  had  ignorant- 
ly  betrayed  to  the  duplicity  of  their  enemies. 
Asdrubal,  whom  the  despair  of  his  country- 
men had  banished  on  account  ofthe  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  iVlasinissa,  was  imme- 
diately recalled  ;  and  in  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger Carthage  seemed  to  have  possessed  more 
spirit  and   more  vigour  than  when  Annibal 
was  victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome.     The 
town  was  blocked  up  by  the  Romans,  and  a 
regular  siege  begun.    Two  years  were  spent 
in  useless  operations,  and   Carthage  seemed 
still  able  to  rise  from  its  ruins,  to  dispute  for 
the   empire  of  the  world,  when   Scipio,  the 
descendant  of  the  great  Scipio  who  finished 
the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  to  conduct 
the  siege.     The  vigour  of  his  operations  soon 
bafiied  the  efforts  and  the  bold  resistance  of 
the  besieged ;  the  communications  which  they 
had  with  the  land  were  cut  off',  and  the  city, 
which   was  twenty   miles  in  circumference, 
was  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  enemy.      Despair  and  famine  now  raged 
in  the  city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the 
city  walls,  were  the  battlements  were  low 
and  unguarded.  His  entrance  into  the  streets 
was    disputed    with    uncommon    fury,    the 
houses  as  he   advanced  were  set  on  fire  to 
stop  his  progress;  but  when  a  body  of  50,000 
persons  of  either  sex  had  claimed  quarter, 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  disheartened, 
and  such  as  disdained  to  be  prisoners  of  war 
perished  in  the   flames  which  gradually  de- 
stroyed their  habitations,  147  B.  C.  after  a 
continuation  of    hostilities  for  three  years. 
During  17  days  Carthage  was  in  flames;  and 
the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from 
the  fire  whatever  possession  ihey  could.   But 
while  others  profited,  from  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  philosophic  general,  struck  by 
the  melancholy  aspect  of  the  scene,  repeated 
two  lines  from  Homer,    which  contained  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Troy.     He 
was  asked  by  the  historian  Polybius,  to  what 
he  then  applied  his  prediction  ?    To  my  coun- 
try, replied  Scipio,  for  her  too  I  dread  the  vi- 
cissitude of  human  affairs,  and  in  her  turn 
she  may  exhibit  another  flaming  Carthage. 
This  remarkable  event  happened  about  the 
year  of  Rome  606.     The  news  of  this  victory 
caused  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome;  and 
immediately  commissioners   were  appointed 
by  the  Roman  senate,  not  only  to  raze  the 
1  walls  of  Carthage,  but  even  to  demolish  and 
burn  the  very  materials  with  which  they  were 
I  made :  and  in  a  few  daya,  that  city  Vhich'liai'A 
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been  once  the  seat  of  commerce,  the  model  of 
magnificence,  the  common  store  of  the  wealth 
of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  of  the  world,  left  behind  no  traces  of 
its  splen  iour,  its  power,  or  even  of  its  exist- 
ence. Poli/b. — Oiosius. — Appian.df  Punic, 
SfC.—FloT.—Plut.  in  Cat.  <^c — Strab—Liv. 
epil. — Diod. 

PupiENns,  Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,  a 
man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  him- 
self by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  gradually  became  a  prae- 
tor, consul,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor 
of  the  provinces.  His  father  was  a  black- 
smith. After  the  death  of  the  Gordians, 
Pupienus  was  elected  with  Balbiuus  to  the 
imperial  throne,  and  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Maximini,  he 
immediately  marched  against  these  tyrants  ; 
but  he  was  soon  informed  that  they  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  resentment  of  their 
own  soldiers,  and  therefore  he  retired  to 
Rome  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which  his  I 
merit  claimed.  He  soon  after  prepared  toj 
make  war  against  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  in  this  he  was  pre- 
vented, and  massacred  A.  D.  236,  by  the 
prsetorian  guards.  Balbinus  shared  his  fate 
Pupienus  is  sometimes  called  Maximus.  In 
his  private  character  he  appeared  always 
grave  and  serious,  he  was  the  constant 
friend  of  justice,  moderation,  and  clemency, 
and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  passed  upon 
his  virtues,  than  to  say  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple  without  soliciting  for  it,  and 
that  the  Roman  senate  said  that  they  had  se- 
lected him  from  thousands,  because  they 
knew  no  person  more  worthy  or  better  qua 
lifted  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 

pDPPius,  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 
Caesar.  His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that 
when  they  were  represented  on  the  Roman 
stage  the  audience  melted  into  tears,  from 
which  circumstance  Horace  calls  them  la- 
cn/mosa,  1  ep.  1.  v,  67. 

PuRPURARi^,  two  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  African  coast, now  Lancarola  nad  For 
tuventura.  [yid-  Fortunatse  Insulaa.]  Plin. 
6,  c.  31, 1.  35,  c.  6. 

PuTEOLi,  a  maritime  town  of  Cainpania, 
between  Baiae  and  Naples,  founded  by  a  co- 
lony from  Cumae.  It  was  originally  called 
Dicaearchea,  [from  the  just  administration  of 
its  government,  (fwa<4,  (tgx",']  and  afterwards 
Puteoli,  from  the  great  number  of  tvells  that 
Avere  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  much 
fcequented  by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  its 
mineral  waters  and  hot  baths,  and  near  it  Ci- 
cero had  a  villa  called  Puteolanum.  [The 
Romans  made  it  the  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  east ;  and  indeed  its  situation  as 
a  sea-port  is  unrivalled.  It  stands  on  a  point 
that  juts  out  a  little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  a  fine  bay,  called  from  it  Pukoln- 
710  or  Puzsolano.  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  the 
animation  and  splendour  of  Puteoli  must 
have  been  at  the  time  when  the  riches  of  the 
east  were  poured  into  its  bosom,  and  when 
i^s  <;limate.  baths,  and  beautiful  situation  al- 


lured  the  most  opulent  Romans  to  its  vicini- 
ty.] It  is  now  called  Pozsiiolu  and  contains 
instead  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  not  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants.  Sil  13,  v.  385.— 
Strab.  5 — Varro  L.  L.  4,  c.  5 — Cic.  Phil. 
8,  c.  3,fam.  15,  ep.  5. — Mda,  2,  c.  4. — Paus. 
8,  c.  7. 

PdticCl^,  a  place  [on  the  Esquiline  hill, 
without  the  gat^,]  where  the  meanest  of  the 
Roman  populace  were  buried,  [h  was  so 
called  because  the  dead  bodies  were  deposit- 
ed in  graves  or  pits,  (in  puteis).^  Part  of  it 
was  converted  into  a  garden  by  Mecanas, 
who  received  it  as  a  present  from  Augus- 
tus, [vid.  Esquiiiae.]  Horat.l,  Sal.  8,  v. 
8. —  Varro  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. 

Pyanf.psia,  an  Athenian  festival  celebrat- 
ed in  honour  of  Theseus  and  his  compauions, 
who,  after  their  return  from  Crete,  were  en- 
tertained with  all  manner  of  fruits,  and  par- 
ticularly pulse.  From  this  circumstance  the 
Pyanepsia  was  ever  after  commemorated  by 
the  boiling  of  pulse,  ittq  tov  «4«v  Trunvn. 
Some,  however,  suppose,  that  it  was  observed 
in  commemoration  of  the  Heraclidae,  who 
were  pntertained  with  pulse  by  the  .Athenians. 

PvDNA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  originally 
called  Citron,  situate  [at  the  junction  of  the 
jEsom  and  Leucos,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Aliacmon,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Ther- 
maicus.]  It  was  in  this  city  that  Cassander 
massacred  Olympias  the  mother  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  his  wife  Roxane,  and  his  son 
Alexander.  Pydna  is  famous  for  a  battle 
which  was  fought  there  on  the  22d  of  June, 
B.  C.  168,  between  the  Romans  under  Paulus 
and  king  Philip,  in  which  the  latter  was  con- 
quered, and  Macedonia  soon  after  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Justin. 
]4,c.6—Flor.—Plut.  in  Pau/.— Ln'.44,c.l0. 

Fygm^i,  a  nation  of  dwarfs  in  the  ex- 
tremest  parts  of  In'!ia,or,  accordingto  others, 
of  Ethiopia,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  article.] 
Some  authors  affirm,  that  they  were  no  more 
than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built  their 
houses  with  egg  shells.  Aristotle  says  that 
they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and  that 
they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  corn  as  if  to  fell  a 
forest.  They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of 
proportionable  stature  to  themselves,  to  make 
war  against  certain  birds,  whom  some  call 
cranes,  which  came  there  yearly  from  Scy- 
thia  to  plunder  them.    They  were  originally 

overned  by  Gerana,  a  princess,  who  was 
changed  into  a  crane  for  boasting  herself 
fairer  than  Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  90  — Ho- 
mer. II.  3.— Strab  Q.—  Arisl.  Anim.  8,  c.  12, 
—Juv.  13,  V.  \ZQ.—Plin.  4,  kc.—Mda,  3,  c. 

8 — Suet,  in  Aug.  83 Philostr.  Icon.  2,  c. 

22,  mentions  that  Hercules  once  fell  asleep  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa, after  he  had  conquered 
Antaeus,  and  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  an  attack  which  had  been  made  upoahis 
body  by  an  army  of  these  Liliputians,  who 
discharged  their  arrows  with  great  fury  upon 
his  arms  and  legs.  The  hero,  pleased  with 
their  courage,  wrapped  the  greatest  number 
of  them  in  the  skia  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and 
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carried  them  to  Eurystheus,  [Aristotle  lo- 
cates the  Pygmies  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
aad  as  the  craues  make  their  appearance 
there  about  the  month  of  November,  the 
time  in  which  the  waters  subside,  and  devour 
the  corn  sown  on  the  lands,  the  whole  fable  of 
the  Pygmies  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
them  to  have  been  none  other  than  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  term  Pygmy  not  to  refer  to  any 
dimiuutiveness  of  size,  but  to  the  5r»;t«/c  or 
cubits  of  the  Nile's  rise.] 

FYGMAiioN,  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Belus, 
and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who 
founded  Carthage.  At  the  death  of  his  father 
he  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  be- 
came odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  gratification  of 
liis  predominant  passions,  and  he  did  hot  even 
spare  the  life  of  Sichseus,  Dido's  husband,  be- 
cause he  was  the  most  powerful  and  opulent 
of  all  the  Phoenicians.  This  murder  he  com- 
mitted in  a  temple,  of  which  Sichsus  was  the 
priest  ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining  the  liches 
ivhich  he  desired,  Pygmalion  was  shunned  by 
his  subjects,  and  Dido,  to  avoid  further  act? 
of  cruelty,  fled  away  with  her  husband's  trea- 
sure, and  a  large  colony  to  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, where  she  founded  a  city.  Pygaialion 
died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
47th  of  his  reign.      Virg.  Ma.  1,  v.  347,  &c. 

— Justin.  18,  c.  5. — jlpollod.  3,  Hal.   (. 

A  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  debauchery  of  the  females  of  Amalhus, 
to  which  he  was  a  witness,  created  in  him 
such  sn  aversion  for  the  fair  sex,  that  he  re- 
solved never  to  marry.  The  affection  whi.  h 
he  had  denied  to  the  other  sex  he  liberally 
bestowed  upon  the  works  of  his  own  hands- 
He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  statue 
of  marble  which  he  had  made,  and  at  his 
earnest  request  and  prayers,  according  to  the 
mythologists,  the  goddess  of  beauty  changed 
the  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom 
the  artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Paphus,  who  founded  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Cyprus.     Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  9. 

PxLADES,  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of 
Phocis,  by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon. 
He  was  educated  together  with  his  cousii. 
Orestes,  with  whom  he  formed  the  most  in- 
violable friendship,  and  whom  he  assisted  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  by  as- 
sassinating Clytemnestra  and  ^Egisthus.  He 
also  accompanied  him  to  Taurica  Chersone- 
sus,  and  for  his  services  Orestes  rewarded 
him,  by  giving  him  his  sister  Electra  in  mar- 
riage. Pylades  had  by  her  two  sons,  Medon 
and  Strophius.  The  friendship  of  Orestes 
and  Pylades  became  proverbial,  [tirf.  Ores- 
tes.]    Eurip.  in  Iphig. — JEnchyl.  in  Ag.  Sic. 

—Pans.    1,   c.   28 A   celebrated    Greek 

musician,  in  the  age  of  Philopoemen.  Plut 
in  Phil. A  mimic  in  the  rei-n  of  .Augus- 
tus, banished,  and  afterwards  recalled. 

PtljE.  The  word  Pylce,  which  signifies 
gates,  was  often  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
any  straits  or  passages  which  opened  a  com- 
munication between  one  country  and  ano- 
ther.    [The  Pylse,  Cilicias,  Syriae,  Caspiae  or 


Albaaiae,  were  the  most  famous  in  Asia,  and 
Thermopylae  in  Greece.  The  Pylas  Ciliciae 
were  above  Adana,  in  the  range  of  Taurus, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia;  the  Pylae 
Syrise,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  and  were  formed  by  Mount  Amanus 
and  the  sea.  For  an  account  of  the  Pylaj 
Caspiae  vid.  Capiae  Pylae;  and  for  the  Pylae 
Caucasiae  tiirf.  Caucasus.] 

PxLAGORiE.  a  name  given  to  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  because  they  always  assem- 
bled at  Pyla3,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Pylas,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the 
misfortune  accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias, 
lor  which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom 
to  Pandion  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  dri- 
ven from  Athene.  Apollod.  3,  c.  13. — Paws. 
1,  c.  39. 

Pylos,  now  Navaria,  a  town  of  Messe- 
nia,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, [off  which,  to  the  north-west,  lay] 
the  island  Sphacteria  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
was  built  by  Pylus,  at  the  head  of  a  colony 
from  Megara.  The  founder  was  dispossess- 
ed of  it  by  Neleus,  and  fled  into  Elis,  where 
lie  dwelt  in  a  small  town  which  he  alsocalled 

Pylos. A  town  of  Elis,  (south-east  of  the 

city  of  Elis.j Another  town  of  Eiis,  called 

Triphyiiaca,  from  I  riphyJia,  a  province  of 
Elis,  wheie  it  was  situate,  [north  of  the 
Anigrus.)  These  three  cities  which  bore 
the  name  of  Pylos,  ^.isputed  their  respective 
right  to  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
celebrateil  Nestor  son  of  Neleus.  The  Py- 
los, which  is  situate  near  the  city  of  Elis, 
seem?  to  win  the  palm,  as  it  had  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  small  village  called  Gerenus,  and 
a  river  called  Geren,  of  which  Homer  makes 
mention.  Pindar,  however,  calls  Nestor  king 
ofMessenia,  and  therefore  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  first  mentioned  of  these  three  ci- 
ties. Apollod.  1,  c.  19, 1.  3,  c.  \5.—Paus.  I, 
c.  39.— i7ra6.  9.— Homer.  II.  2,  Od.  3. 

Pyra,  part  of  Mount  CEta,  on  which  the 
body  of  Hercules  was  burnt.     Liv.  36,  c.  3. 

Pyracmon,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in 
the  forges  of  Mount  ^tna.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  two  Greek  words  which  sigaify^ 
fire  and  an  anvil,  {.''rug,  tty.(Amv.^ 

[Pyramides,  famous  monuments  of  Egypt, 
of  massive  masonry,  which,  from  a  square 
base,  rise  diminishing  to  a  point  or  vertex 
when  viewed  from  below.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  Tvgot,  wheat,  and  ttfA%ui,  I  collect, 
pretending  that  the  first  pyramids  were  built 
by  Joseph  for  granaries.  This  derivation, 
however,  is  perfectly  idle,  as  is  also  the  idea 
of  their  being  intended  for  granaries  :  they 
are  of  too  solid  a  construction,  and  contain 
too  little  internal  room  toanswersuch  a  pur- 
pose. Others  deduce  it  from  7rug,fire,  be- 
cause these  structures  end  in  a  point  like  a 
flame.  Wilkins  derives.it  from  two  Coptic 
words,  powro,  "  a  king,"  and  misi,  "  a  race," 
whence  pyramis  ;  and  he  says  the  pyramids 
were  thus  called,  because  they  were  erected 
to  preserve  the  memories  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  and  their  families.  A  more  satisfactory 
derivation,  however,  will  be   found  below. 
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The  pyramids  commence  immediately  south 
of  Cairo,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Nile,  and  extend  in  an  uninterrupted  range, 
for  many  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  pa- 
rallel with  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
height  of  the  first,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Cheops,  is  477  feet,  that  is,  forty  feet  higher 
than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, and  133feet  higher 
than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  length  of 
the  base  is  720  feet.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  second  pyramid  :  The  base 
684  feet  ;  the  central  line  down  the  front 
from  the  apex  to  the  base,  568  ;  the  perpen- 
dicular, 456  ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where 
it  ends,  140.  These  dimensions  being  con 
derably  greater  than  those  usually  assigned 
even  to  the  first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  being  taken  (by  Be! 
zoni)  from  the  base  as  cleared  from  sand  and 
rubbish,  while  the  measurements  of  the  first 
pyramid  given  by  others,  only  applied  to  it 
as  measured  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
sand.  The  antiquity  of  these  erections,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  formed, 
have  furnished  matter  for  much  ingenious 
conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  information.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  intended  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, such  as  that  of  establishing  the  proper 
length  of  the  cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in 
breadth  and  height  a  certain  number  of  mul- 
tipjes.  They  were,  at  all  events,  constructed 
on  scientific  principles,  and  give  evidence  of 
a  certain  progress  in  astronomy ;  for  their 
sides  are  accurately  adapted  to  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  Whether  they  were  applied  to 
sepulchral  uses,  and  intended  as  sepulchral 
monuments,  had  been  doubted  ;  but  the 
doubts  have  in  a  great  measure  been  dispell- 
ed by  the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means 
of  laborious  excavations.  The  drifting  sand 
had,  in  the  course  of  ages,  collected  around 
their  base  to  a  considerable  height,  and  had 
raised  the  general  surface  of  the  country 
above  the  level  which  it  possessed  when  they 
were  constructed.  The  entrance  to  the  cham- 
bers had  also  been,  in  the  finishing,  shut  up 
with  large  stones,  and  built  round  so  as  to  be 
uniform  with  the  rest  of  (he  exterior.  The 
largest,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  had 
been  opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered 
in  it,  but  not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr. 
Davison,  British  Consul  at  Algiers,  exulored 
it  in  1763,  when  accompanying  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu?  to  Egypt.  He  discovered  a  room 
before  unknown,  and  descended  the  three 
successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  155  feet.  Cap- 
tain Caviglia,  master  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
has  lately  pursued  the  principal  oblique  pas 
.sage  200  feet  farther  down  than  any  other 
former  exploi-^r,  and  found  it  communicate 
with  the  bottom  of  the  well.  This  circum- 
stance creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  pro- 
ceeded 28  feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious 
room  66  feet  by  27,  but  of  unequal  height, 
under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  supposed  by 
Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for  contain- 
ing the  theca,  or  sarcophagus,  though  now 
none  is  found  in  it.  The  room  is  30  feet 
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jabove  the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper 
[chamber,  35^  feet  by  17J,  and  18-}  high,  stiU 
contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in 
supposing  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  could 
ever  surround  the  tomb  of  Cheops.  In  six 
pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  prin- 
cipal passage  preserves  the  same  inclination 
of  26°  to  the  horizon,  being  directed  to  the 
polar  star.  Belzoni,  after  some  &cute  obser^ 
vations  on  the  appearances  connected  with 
the  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  Chephreues, 
succeeded  in  opening  it.  The  stones  which 
had  constituted  the  coating,  (by  which  the 
sides  of  most  of  the  pyramids,  which  now 
rise  in  steps,  had  beeu  formed  into  plain  and 
smooth  surfaces.)  lay  in  a  state  of  compact 
and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a  formi- 
dable obstruction  ;  but  somewhat  looser  in 
the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of 
operations  for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  poste- 
rior to  the  erection.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
pyramid  he  discovered  the  foundation  of  a 
large  temple,  connected  with  a  portico  ap- 
pearing above  ground,  which  had  induced 
him  to  explore  that  part.  Between  this  and 
the  pyramid,  from  which  it  was  50  feet  dis- 
tant, a  way  was  cleared  through  rubbish  40 
feet  in  height,  and  a  pavement  was  found  at 
the  bottom,  which  issupposed  to  extend  quite 
round  the  pyramid  ;  but  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  entrance.  On  the  north 
side,  notwithstanding  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance presented  itself  after  the  rubbish 
was  cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though 
nicely  adapted  to  its  place,  was  observed  to 
be  loose  ;  and  when  it  was  removed,  a  hoUovsr 
passage  was  found  evidently  forced  by  some 
former  enterprising  explorer,  and  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  rubbish  which  fell  from  the 
roof;  it  was  therefore  abandoned.  Reason- 
ing by  analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first 
pyramid,  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  centre 
on  the  north  side,  he  explored  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  found  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  the 
true  entrance.  After  incredible  perseverance 
and  labour,  he  found  numerous  passages,  all 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a  chamber  46 
feet  3  inches  by  16  feet  3,  and  23  feet  six 
inches  high.  It  contained  a  sarcophagus  in  a 
corner,  surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite. 
When  opened,  after  great  labour,  this  was 
found  to  contain  bones,  which  mouldered 
down  when  touched,  and,  from  specimens  af- 
terwards examined,  turned  out  to  be  the 
bones  of  an  ox.  Human  bones  were  also 
found  in  the  same  place.  An  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion, made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the  wall, 
signifying  that  "  the  place  had  been  opened 
by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended 
by  the  master  Othman,  and  the  king  Alij 
Mohammed,"  supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman 
emperor,  Mahomet  I,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century.  It  was  observed,  that  the 
rock  surrounding  the  pyramids,  on  the  north 
and  west  sides,  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  chamber.  It  is  evidently  cut 
away  all  round,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it 
were  most  probably  applied  to  the  erection 
of  the  pyramid.     There  are  many  places  in 
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the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock  has  been 
evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  foun 
dation  for  the  opiaiou  formerly  common,  and 
given  by  Herodotus,  that  the  stones  had  been 
brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  which 
is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  granite 
brought  from  Syene.  The  operations  of 
Belzoni  have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  m 
•which  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as 
"Well  as  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  That  they  were  meant  for  se- 
pulclires  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  Their 
obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  north 
side  coincide  with  the  obliquity  of  the  sun' 
raj's  at  the  summer  solstice.  The  Egyptians 
connected  astronomy  with  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  their  funerals,  for  zodiacs  are 
found  even  in  their  tombs.  It  is  remarkable 
that  nohieroglyphical  inscriptions  are  found 
in  or  about  the  pyramids  as  in  the  other 
tombs,  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that 
mode  of  writing,  though  some  think  that  the 
variation  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  usages  of  different  places  and 
ages.  Belzoni,  however,  says  that  he  found 
some  hieroglyphics  on  one  of  the  blocks  form 
ing  a  mausoleum  to  the  west  of  the  first 
pyramid.  The  first  pyramid  seems  never  to 
have  been  coated,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
maik  of  any  covering.  The  second  pyramid 
showed  that  the  coating  had  been  executed 
from  the  summit  downward,  as  it  appeared 
that  it  had  not  in  this  instance  been  finished 
to  the  bottom.  A  very  curious  enquiry  now 
remains  as  to  the  labourers  employed  in  erect- 
ing these  stupendous  structures.  On  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  native  Egyptians, 
Voltaire  has  founded  an  argument  in  proof  of 
the  slavery  of  that  people;  but  that  they 
were  really  natives  is  a  point  which  admits 
of  considerable  doubt.  The  uniform  practice 
of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations  snems  to  have 
been,  to  employ  captive  foreigners  in  erect 
ing  laborious  and  painful  works,  and  Diodo- 
rus  (lib.  1,  c.  2,)  expressly  asserts  this  of  the 
Egyptian  Sesostris.  Is  it  improbable  to  sup- 
pose that,  one  at  least,  if  not  all,  of  the 
structures  in  question  were  the  work  of 
the  Israelites  ?  Bondage  is  expressly  attri- 
buted to  them  in  the  sacred  writings,  and 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  make  brick  only, 
but  performed  other  labours,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Exodus,  ix.  8,  10.  Moses  took 
*'  ashes  of  the/Mrnace,"  no  doubt  that  which 
was  tendered  him  by  his  people.  So  Psalm 
81,  V.  6,  "  I  removed  his  shoulder  from 
the  burden^  and  his  hands  were  delivered 
from  the  morlar-basket,"'  not  pols,  as  in  our 
translation ;  and  with  this  rendering  agree 
the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Symmachus,  and 
others.  Added  to  this  we  have  the  positive 
testimony  of  Josephus  that  the  Israelites  were 
employed  on  the  Pyramids.  The  space  of 
time  allotted  for  the  erection  of  these  im- 
mense masses  coincides  with  what  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites.  Is- 
rael is  understood  to  have  been  in  Egypt  215 


years ;  of  which  Joseph  ruled  seventy  years' 
nor  was  it  till  long  after  his  death  that  a  "new 
king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph."  If  we 
allow  about  40  years  for  the  extent  of  the 
generation  which  succeeded  Joseph,  added  to 
his  seventy,  there  remains  about  105  years  to 
the  Exodus.  According  to  Herodotus  (2,  c. 
124,  seq.)  Egypt,  until  the  reign  of  Rhamp- 
sinitus,  was  remarkable  for  its  abundance  and 
excellent  laws.  Cheops,  who  succeeded  this 
prince,  degenerated  into  extreme  profligacy 
of  conduct.  He  barred  the  avenues  to  every 
temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  from  of- 
fering sacrifices.  He  next  proceeded  to 
make  them  labour  servilely  for  himself  by 
building  the  first  pyramid.  Cheops  reigned 
50  years.  His  brother  Chephrenes  succeed- 
ed, and  adopted  a  similar  course;  he  reigned 
56  years.  Thus,  for  the  space  of  106  years, 
were  the  Egyptians  exposed  to  every  species 
of  oppression  and  calamity :  not  having  dur- 
ing all  this  period  permission  even  to  wor- 
ship in  their  temples.  The  Egyptians  had  so 
strong  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of  these 
two  monarchs,  that  they  would  never  men- 
tion their  name?,  but  always  attributed  their 
pyramids  to  one  Philitis,  a  shepherd  ivho  kept 
his  cattle  in  those  parts.  We  have  here 
very  plain  traces  of  a  government  by  bl  fo- 
reign family ;  and  of  a  worship  contrary  to 
that  which  had  been  previously  established 
in  Egypt,  as  appears  in  the  prohibition  of  sa- 
crifices. In  its  continuance  moreover  of  106 
ye-trs  it  coincides  with  the  bondage  of  the 
Israelites.  There  appears  to  be  something 
mysterious  concealed  under  the  name  and 
mention  of  the  shepherd  Philitis.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Egyptians  did  not  call  the  kings,  by 
whose  orders  the  pyramids  were  built,  by 
this  name,  in  the  hear:ng  of  Herodotus,  since 
they  referred  them  to  their  kings  Cheops  and 
Chephrenes.  It  would  seem,  moreover, 
that  the  shepherd  Philitis  had  formerly,  and 
at  other  times,  customarily,  fed  his  cattle 
elsewhere.  The  following  then  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion :  they  attributed  the  labour  of  construct- 
ing the  pyramids  to  a  shepherd  who  came 
from  Philislia,  but  who  at  that  time  fed  his 
cattle  in  the  laud  of  Egypt.  Implying,  that 
they  more  readily  told  the  appellation  of  the 
workoian  (the  sons  of  Israel,  the  shepherd, 
Geo.  47,  5,)  employed  in  the  buildiog,  than 
of  the  kings  by  whose  commands  they  were 
built.  They  seem  to  have  pursued  the  same 
course  in  the  days  of  Diodorus,  who  remarks, 
(lib.  1,  c.  2,)  "They  admit  that  these  works 
are  superior  to  all  which  are  seen  in  Egypt, 
not  only  by  the  immensity  of  their  mass,  and 
by  their  prodigious  cost,  but  still  more  by 
the  beauty  of  their  construction ;  and  the 
workmen,  who  have  rendered  them  so  per- 
fect, are  much  mart  estimable  than  the  kings 
who  paid  their  cost :  for  the  former  have 
hereby  given  a  proof  of  their  genius  and  skill, 
whereas  the  kings  contributed  only  the  rich- 
es left  them  by  their  ancestors  or  extorted 
from  their  subjects.  They  say  the  first  was 
erected  by  Armceus,  the  second  by  Am- 
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tnosis.  the  third  by  Inaron.^^  In  the  common 
Greek  text  we  read  A/uho-iq  for  the  second 
name,  but  the  best  critics  decide  in  favour  of 
AfAfAoia-ii,  If  we  make  a  slight  change  also 
in  the  first  name,  and,  instead  of  A'maeuH 
(Ag|ti*<oc),  read  Aramaeus  (A^a/^aioc),  the 
result  will  be  a  curious  one.  On  comparing 
the  names  a  Mousis,  and  i,n  Aion.  with  thf 
Heiirew  description  of  Mosis  and  Jlaron,  vn 
find  that  the  proper  appellation  is  the  sam<^, 
as  near  as  pronunciation  by  natives  of  diff*  - 
rent  countries  could  bring  it :  a  Mousis  or  ha 
Mousis,  is  ku  Mouseh  in  Hebrew ;  and  in 
Aran  or  hin  Aran,  is  written  hu  Aaron, 
which  certainly,  when  two  vowels  came  to- 
gether, took  a  consonant  between  them,  be- 
ing spoken  as  if  written  liun  Aaron.  This 
testimony, therefore,  agrees  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Israelites  were  employed  on  the 
pyramids:  first  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Syrian,  or  Aramaan  (the  very  title  given  to 
Jacob,  Deut.  26,  c.  5,  "  An  Aramile  ready  to 
perish,  &c."),  and  afterwards  under  the 
names  ot  the  two  most  famous  leaders  of  that 
nation,  Moses  and  Aaron.  To  those  conver 
sant  with  the  Oriental  disquisitions  of  Wil- 
ford,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state  how 
striking  a  coiocidence  he  establishes  between 
the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  and  the  account 
given  of  the  dynasties  and  customs  of  that 
country  as  drawn  from  the  Hindoo  Purana 
We  are  left  under  a  strong  impression,  if  we 
are  not  actually  convinced,  after  their  peru 
sal,  that  there  must  have  been  a  period  when 
a  Hindoo  dynasty  reigned  by  right  of  con 
quest  in  Egy  ()t,  and  established  in  it  the  r;  li- 
gion  of  Brahma.  Why  may  not  the  "new 
king  who  knew  not  Joseph"  have  been  a  fo 
reign  invader  ?  Indeed,  on  what  rational 
ground  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  been  a 
prince  of  the  former  dynasty,  and  to  have 
proved  so  soon  forgetful  of  so  great  a  nation- 
al deliverance  .''  Doep  not,  moreover,  the  con- 
duce of  Cheops  and  Chephrenes  in  closing  the 
temples  of  Egypt  show  their  desire  to  esta- 
blish a  new  system  of  worship?  This  idea 
receives  no  little  degree  of  confirmation  from 
the  mgenious  conjecture  of  Laoroze,  {Hist. 
Christ,  dcs  Indes.  p.  4^9,)  respecting  the  ety 
mology  of  the  word  pyramid.  He  derives  it 
from  the  Sanscrit  term  Biroumas.  and  trace.* 
an  analogy  between  Brahma  (Birma)  and 
the  Egyptian  word  Piromi.  Lacroze  observes 
that  Bratna,  which  the  Indians  of  Malabar 
pronounce  Biroumas,  signifies  the  same  a 
Piromin  (an  honest  and  virtuous  man,  He 
rod.  2,  c.  144,)  and  that  Piramia,  in  the  lau 
guage  of  Ceylon,  means  a  man.  Herodolws 
states  in  thepassage  just  cued, that  the  prie?li 
of  Egypt  kept  in  a  spacious  building  large 
images  of  wood,  representing  all  their  pre 
ceding  high-priests,  arranged  in  genealogica 
order;  every  high-priest  placing  his  image 
there  during  his  life.  They  mentioned  to 
Hecataeus,  the  historian,  when  they  were 
showing  this  edifice  to  him,  that  each  of  the 
images  he  saw  represented  a  piromis,  begot- 
ten by  another  piromis.  The  word  piromis, 
adds  Herodotus,  signifies  ia  their  language 
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an  honest  and  virtuous  man.  In  a  treatise 
"  On  Providence,"  by  Synesius,  the  celebrat- 
ed bishop  of  Cyrene,  is  a  passage  which  coin- 
cides with,  and  is  illustrative  of,  Herodotus. 
He  says,  "the  father  of  Osiris  and  Typhon 
WHS  at  the  same  time  a  king,  a  priest,  and  a 
philosopher.  The  Egyptian  histories  also 
rank  him  among  the  gods;  for  the  Egyptians 
are  disposed  to  believe,  that  many  divinities 
reigned  in  their  country  in  succession,  before 
it  was  governed  by  men,  and  before  their 
kings  were  reckoned  in  a  genealogical  order, 
by  Peirom  after  Peirom."  There  is  an  evi- 
dent analogy  between  the  term  Peirom  or 
Piromis,  and  Pharaoh,  which  last  seems  to 
be  admitted  as  a  title  implying  dignity,  hon- 
our, elevation,  and  may  be  equivalent  to  our 
title  of  "  Highness."  As  a  farther  proof  of 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  religious 
systems  of  Egypt  and  India,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  when  Wilford  described  the  great 
Egyptian  pyramid  to  several  very  learned 
Brahmins  ,  they  declared  it  at  once  to  have 
been  a  temple  ;  and  one  of  them  asked  if  ithad 
not  a  communicationunder  ground  with  the  ri- 
ver Cali?  when  Wilford  answered  that  such  a 
passage  was  mentioned  as  having  existed,  and 
that  a  well  was  at  the  present  day  to  be  seen, 
they  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  a  place 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Padma-devi, 
anil  that  the  supposed  tomb  was  a  trough, 
which,  on  certain  festivals,  her  priests  used 
to  fill  with  the  «acred  water  and  lotos  flowers. 
There  are  also,  it  seems,  pyramids  now  at 
Benares,  though  on  a  small  scale,  with  sub- 
terranean passages  under  them  which  are 
said  to  extend  many  miles.  But  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  in  relation  to  the  an- 
cient systems  of  worship  in  Egypt  and  India, 
and  the  intimate  union  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  is  the  fact  of  a  Sphinxes  head, 
and  a  column  with  an  unknown  inscription, 
having  been  discovered  early  in  the  present 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis  or  Ku- 
bun,  in  digging  amid  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
and  unknown  city.  We  have  already  allud- 
ed, in  some  former  articles,  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Ritter,  in  which  he  so  satisfactorily 
demonstrates,  out  of  the  mere  fragments  of 
ancient  historians,  the  gradual  advances  of  an 
enlightened  priesthood  from  India,  through 
the  vast  regions  of  Scythia,  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  even  into  Greece  and  the  countries 
of  the  west.  The  remains  of  ancient  and  long 
forgotten  communities,  which  even  at  the 
present  day  attract  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller in  southern  Russia,  by  the  borders  of 
lie  Jeuisei,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Kuban, 
ind  in  other  parts,  are  all  so  many  indica- 
tions of  early  civilization  and  refinement. 
This  refinement  proceeded  from  the  east, 
from  India.  It  flowed  also  in  a  diflerent 
channel,  from  the  same  great  reservoir,  to- 
wards Egypt  and  Phoenicia  ;  for  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  remembrance,  that  the  characters  de- 
scribed on  the  column  just  mentioned,  after 
having  been  compared  with  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, Tartar,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
Chinese  letters,  and  found  to  bear  no  resem- 
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blauce  whatever  with  any  of  them,  were  dis- 
covered to  have  a  manifest  and  close  similarity 
with  the  characters  observed  by  Denon  on  se- 
veral of  the  mummies  of  Egypt. — On  the  sup 
position  that  the  Egyptians  wlio  persecuted 
Israel  were  different  from  that  Egyptian  race 
under  which  Jacob  went  down  into  (hat  land, 
that  is,  were   a  race  who  had   come  in  and 
who  held  the  country  by  conquest,  we  ob- 
tain several  important  illustrations  of  holy 
writ.     Of  these,   the  one  most  deserving  of 
attention  is  the  following  :  If  the  persecutors 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  were  of  the  same  foreign 
race  which  had  overrun  Canaan,  as  we  have 
strong  historical  facts  to  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving, then  that  seemingly  causeless  and  un 
provoked  cruelty  which  appears  in  command- 
ing a  total  expulsion  or  extermination  of  them 
from  Canaan,  is  completely  explained.     1st. 
Because  they  were  a  foreign  race,  and  had  no 
right  to  the  country  they  possessed,  whereas 
the  Israelites  were  a  branch  of  the  great  fami- 
ly of  Shem,  and  as  such  possessed  a  just  claim 
to  the  land  in  question,  being  allied  by  blood 
to  the   old   inhabitants.      2d.   Because    the 
Israelites    were   retaliating  upon   them    the 
cruelties  they  had  exercisedonthemin  Egypt, 
as  well  as  the   barbarities  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  old  Canaanites,  the  kindred,  in  fact, 
of  the  people  of  Israel.     3d.  Because  the  re- 
ligion which  these  conquerors  had   establish- 
ed in  Canaan  was  of  all  most  impure  and  li- 
centious, and     needed    signal     punishment. 
Hence  we  may  explain  why  the  Jews  allow 
ed  many  of  the   ancient   inhabitants   or  old 
Canaanites,  particularly  in  the  coast  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  to  remain  unmolested  ;  for  they 
were  ordered  merely  to  extirpate  the  strange 
race  that  had  settled  in  the  land  :  and  hence 
too  we  may  be  able  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of   Deut.  22,  c.  7,   "  Thou  shalt  not  ab- 
hor an  Egyptian,  a  germine  Egyptian,  but  his 
children  may  enter  into   the   congregation  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  third  generation  :'"  whereas 
a  Hamite's  descent  was  not  overlooked  un- 
der ten  generations.     We  have  said  nothing 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks  respecting  the 
theory  of  Jablonski,   (Voc.  ^gypt.  p.   346,) 
who  supposes  the  Israelites  to  have  been  thai 
shepherd  race  which  ruled  for  a  time  over 
Egypt,  and  Moses   to  have   been  one  of  the 
princes  of  this  race,    who  closed  the  temples 
of  Egypt,  and  was  the  same  with  the  shep 
herd  Philitis.     These  pages  are  no  place  for 
the  dreams  of  the  irreligious.     The  student 
is  referred  to  Creuzer's  Commentaliones  He- 
Todote(B,  vol.  1,  p.  190,  «ey.] 

Ptramus,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  be 
came  enamoured  of  Thisbe,  abeautiful  virgin 
who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame 
was  mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their 
parents  forbad  to  marry,  regularly  received 
each  other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of 
a  wall  which  separated  their  houses.  After 
the  most  solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both 
agreed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  friends, 
and  to  meet  one  another  at  the  tomb  of  Ni 
nus,  under  a  white  mulberry  tree,  without 
the  walls  of  Babylon.    Thisbe  came  first  to 


the  appointed  place,  but  the  sudden  arrival 
of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away  ;  and  as  she 
fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave  she  dropped 
her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and  be- 
smeared with  blood.  Pyramus  soon  arrived, 
he  found  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  con- 
cluding that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  he  itabbed  him- 
self with  his  sword.  Thisbe.jWhen  her  fears 
were  vanished,  returned  from  the  cave,  and 
at  the  sight -of  the  dying  Pyramus,  she  fell 
upon  the  sword  which  still  reeked  with  his 
blood.  This  tragical  scene  happened  under 
a  white  mulberry  tree,  which,  as  the  poets 
mention,  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  lovers, 
and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood. 
Ovid.  Mel.  4,  v.  5o,  kc—Hi/gin.  fab.  243. 
A  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in  Mount  Tau- 
rus and  falling  into  the  Pamphylian  Sea. 
Cic  3,  fam.  \l.—Dionys.  Perieg. 

Pyren^i,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridge  of 
high  iDOUutains,  which  separate  Gaul  fromi 
Spain,  and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  [The  range  is  about 
294  miles  in  length.  These  mountains  are 
steep,  of  difficult  access,  and  only  passable 
at  five  pl.ces.  1st.  From  Languedoc  to 
Catalonia.  2d.  From  Comminge  into  Arra- 
gon.  2d.  at  Tarawa.  4th.  At  JV/aj/a  and  Pam- 
ptluna  in  Navarre,  and  5th.  At  Sebastian  in 
Biscay,  which  is  the  easiest  of  all.]  They 
received  their  name  from  Pyrene  the  daugh- 
ter of  Bebrycius,  {^vid.  PyreiiC,)  or  from  the 
fire  (Tt/g)  which  once  raged  there  for  several 
days.  I  his  fire  was  originally  kindled  by 
shepherds,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat  which 
it  occasioned,  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the 
mountains  were  melted,  and  ran  down  ia 
large  rivulets.  This  account  is  deemed  fa- 
bulous by  Sfrabo  and  others.  [Both  etymo- 
logies are  equally  bad.]  Diod.  5. —  Strab.  3. 
—Mela,  2,  c  G.—Ital.  3,  v.  415.— Lw.  21,  c. 
60.—Plut.  4,  c.  20. 

PyrenjEus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  during 
a  shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  his  house 
to  the  nine  muses,  and  attempted  to  offer 
them  violence.  The  goddesses  upon  this  took 
to  their  wings  and  flew  away.  Pyrenaeus, 
who  attempted  to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had 
wings,  threw  himself  down  from  the  top  of  a 
tower,  and  was  kill  d.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  274. 
Pyrene,  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Spain.  Hercules  offer- 
ed violence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack 
Geryon.  [To  avoid  the  fury  of  her  father, 
she  fled  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  on  the 
iiiountaiius,  called  from  her  Pyrenaei.  vid. 
Pyrenaji.] 

Pyrgoteles,  a  celebrated  engraver  on 
gems,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  tiie  Great, 
He  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  engraving 
the  conqueror,  as  Lysippus  was  the  only 
sculptor  who  was  permitted  to  make  statues 
of  him.     Plin.  37,  c.  1. 

Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the 
first  who  discovered  and  applied  to  human 
purposes  the  fire  concealed  ia  flints.  Plin. 
7,0.56. 
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Ptrrha,  a  daughter  of  Epimetheus  and 
Pandora,  who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of 
Prometheus,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly.     In 
her  age  all  mankind  were  destroyed  by  a  de- 
luge, and  she  alone,  with  her  husband,  escap- 
ed from   the  general  destruction,    by   savin 
themselves  in  a  boat  which  Deucalion  had 
made  by  his  father's  advice.     When  the  wa 
ters  had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Pyrrha,  with  her  huaband,  went  to  the  ora 
cleof  Themis,  where  they  were  directed,  to 
repair  the  loss  of  mankind,  to   throw  stones 
behind  their  backs.     They  obeyed,  and  the 
stones  which  Pyrrha  threw  were  changed  in 
to  women,  and  those  of  Deucalion  into  men 
l^vid-  Deucalion.]     Pyrrha  became  mother  of 
Amphictyon,  Hellen,  and    Protogenea,    by 
Deucalion.     Ovid.  Met-  1,  v.  350,  &c. — Ht/- 
Sin.   fab.  \S2.—Apollon.   Rhod.  3,  v.  1085. 
A  promontory  of  Phthiotis,    [on  the  Si- 
nus  Pelasgicus.     According  to  Strabo  there 
were  two  islands  in  front  of  it,  called  Deuca- 
lion and  Pyrrha.] A  town  of  Lesbos. 

Pyrrhicha,  a  kind  of  dance  said  to  be  in- 
vented and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyr- 
rhus  the  son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  were 
generally  armed,     Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

PxRRH  WJE,  a  patronymic  given  to  th  e  suc- 
cessors of  Neoptolemua  in  Epirus. 

PYRRHO.a  philosopher  of  Elea,  disciple  to 
Anaxarchus,  and  originally  a  painter.  [He 
abandoned  his  profession  in  early  life,  and  be- 
came successively  a  disciple  of  Byson  and  of 
Anaxarchus.  He  accompanied  the  latter,  in 
the  train  of  Alexander,  into  India.  Here  he 
conversed  with  the  Brachmans  and  Gymno- 
sophists,  imbibing  from  their  doctrine  what- 
ever might  seem  favourable  to  his  natural 
disposition  towards  doubting ;  a  disposition 
which  wa?  cherished  by  his  master,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  disciple  of  a  sceptical  philoso- 
pher, Metrodorus  of  Chios.]  He  was  in 
continual  suspense  of  judgment,  he  doubt- 
ed of  every  thing,  never  made  any  conclu- 
sions, and  when  he  had  carefully  examined 
a  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he 
concluded  by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence. 
This  manner  of  doubting  in  the  philosopher 
has  been  called  Pyrrhonism,  and  his  disci- 
ples have  received  the  appellation  of  sceptics, 
inquisitors,  examiners,  c&c.  He  pretended  to 
have  acquired  an  uncommon  dominion  over 
opinion  and  passions.  The  former  of  these 
virtues  he  called  alaraxia,  and  the  latter  me- 
triopathia  ;  and  so  far  did  he  carry  his  want 
of  common  feeling  and  sympathy,  that  he 
passed  with  unconcern  near  a  ditch  in  whicl; 
his  master  Anaxarchus  had  fallen,  and  where 
he  nearly  perished.  He  was  once  in  a  storm, 
and  when  all  hopes  were  vanished,  and  de- 
struction certain,  the  phdosopher  remained 
unconcerned  ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  lost  in  lamentations,  he  plainly  told 
them  to  look  at  a  pig  which  was  then  feeding 
himself  on  board  the  vessel,  exclaiming  T/iis 
is  a  true  viodelfor  a  wise  man.  As  he  showed 
so  much  indifference  in  every  thing,  and  de- 
clared that  life  and  death  were  the  same 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him.  why 
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he  did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world  j 
because,  said  he,  there  is  no  difference  between 
life  and  death.  When  he  walked  in  the 
streets  he  never  looked  behind  or  moved 
Irom  the  road  for  a  chariot,  even  in  its  most 
rapid  course  ;  and,  indeed,  as  some  authors 
remark,  this  indifference  for  his  safety  often 
exposed  him  to  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
minent dangers,  from  which  he  was  saved 
by  the  interference  of  his  friends  who  follow- 
ed him.  [These  statements  respecting  the 
ridiculous  extreme  to  which  Pyrrho  carried 
this  scepticism,  must  be  regarded  as  mere 
calumnies  of  the  dogmatists,  if  we  pay  any 
attention  to  the  respect  with  which  he  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  or  give  any 
credit  to  the  general  history  of  his  life.]  He 
flourished  B.C.  304,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90.  He  left  no  writings  behind  him. 
His  countrymen  were  so  partial  to  him,  that 
they  raised  statues  to  his  memory,  and  ex- 
exempted  all  the  philosophers  of  Elis  from 
taxes.  [He  was  also  invested  by  them  with 
the  office  of  high-priest.  Pyrrho  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  scepticism  to  the 
early  acquaintance  he  formed  with  the  ato- 
mic system  of  Democritus.]  Diog.  9. — Cic, 
de  Oral.  3,  c.  Yl.—Aul.  Gel.  11,  c.  5.—Paus. 
6,  c.  24. 

PlRRHCS,  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia, 
the  daughter  of  king  Lycomedes,  who  re- 
ceived this  name  from  the  Jtame- colour  of  his 
hair.  He  was  also  called  Neoptolemus,  or 
new  warrior,  because  he  came  to  the  Trojan 
war  in  the  last  year  of  the  celebrated  siege  of 
the  capital  of  Troa*.  [lirf.  Neoptolemus.] 
A  king  of  Epirus,  descended  from  Achil- 
les, by  the  side  of  his  mother,  and  from 
Hercules  by  that  of  his  father,  and  son  of 
yEacides  and  Phthia.  He  was  saved  when 
an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  from 
the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom,  and  he 
was  carried  to  the  court  of  Glautias,  king  of 
lUyricum,  who  educated  him  with  great  ten- 
derness. Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia, 
wished  to  dispatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much 
to  dread  from  him;  but  Glautias  not  only 
refused  to  deliver  him  up  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  but  he  even  went  with  an  army, 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Epirus, 
though  only  12  years  of  age.  About  five 
years  after,  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  to  attend 
the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Glau- 
tias, raised  new  commotions.  The  monarch  - 
was  expelled  from  his  throne  by  Neoptole- 
mus, who  had  usurped  it  after  the  death  of 
jEacides ;  and  being  still  without  resources, 
he  applied  to  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius 
for  assistance.  He  accompanied  Demetrius 
at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with 
all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  an  expe- 
rienced general.  He  afterwards  passed  into 
Egypt,  where,  bj' his  marriage  with  Antigone 
the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a 
sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
throne.  He  was  successful  in  the  undertak- 
ing, but,  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel,  he 
took  the  usurper  to  share  with  him  the  rov- 
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«lty,  and  some  time  after  he  put  him  to  death 
under  pretence  that  he  had  attempted  to 
poison  him.  [u  the  subsequent  years  of  his 
teiga,  Pyrrhus  engaged  in  the  quarrels  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy, he  marched  against  Demetrius,  and 
gave  the  [Vlacedonian  soldiers  fresh  proofs  of 
his  valour  and  activity.  By  dissimulation  he 
ingratiated  himself  in  the  minds  of  his  ene 
my's  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius  laboured 
under  a  momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus  made  au 
attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Maeedoni;i,  which, 
if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  rendered  him 
master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared  with 
Lysimachus  for  seven  months,  till  the  jealousy 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition  of  his 
colleague,  obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyrrhus 
was  meditating  new  conquests,  when  the 
Tarentines  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assist  them 
against  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome.  He 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage 
across  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he 
reached  the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of 
the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  in  a  storm. 
At  his  entrance  into  Tarentum,  B.  C.  280,  he 
began  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and,  by  introducing  the  strictest  disci- 
pline among  their  troops,  to  accustom  them 
to  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise  dangers.  In 
the  first  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  Ro 
mans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but  for  this  he- 
was  more  particularly  indebted  to  his  ele- 
phants, whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appear 
ance  astonished  the  Romans,  and  terrified 
their  cavalry.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  conqueror  said 
that  such  another  victory  would  totally  ruin 
him.  He  alsosentCineas,  his  chief  minister, 
to  Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for 
peace.  These  oifers  of  peace  were  refused, 
and  when  P3'rrhus  questioned  Cineas  about 
the  manners  and  the  character  of  the  Ro 
mans,  the  sagacious  minister  replied  that 
their  senate  was  a  venerable  assembly  of 
kings,  and  that  to  fight  against  them  was  to 
attack  another  Hydra.  A  second  battle  was 
fought  near  Asculum,  but  the  slaughter  wa? 
so  great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous  ou 
both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  ene- 
mies reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as 
their  own.  Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war 
in  favour  of  the  Tarentines,  when  he  wa? 
invited  into  Sicily  by  the  inhabitants,  who  la- 
boured under  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  own  petty  tyrants.  His  fond- 
ness of  novelty  soon  determined  him  to  quit 
Italy.  He  left  a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  and 
crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he  obtained  two 
victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  took 
many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for  a  whde 
successful,  and  formed  the  project  of  invading 
Africa,  but  soon  his  popularity  vanished,  his 
troops  became  insolent,  and  he  behaved  with 
haughtiness  and  showed  himself  oppressive, 
so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deemed  a 
fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acri- 
monv,  but  when  his  army  of  8i>,QP0  men  had 
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been  defeated  by  20,000  of  the  enemy,  undef 
Curius,he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.  C. 
274,  ashamed  of  the  enterprize,  and  mortified 
by  the  victories  which  had  been  obtained 
over  one  of  the  descendants  of  Achilles.  la 
Epirus  he  began  to  repair  his  military  cha- 
racter, by  attacking  Antigonus  who  was  thea 
on  the  Macedonian  throne.  He  gained  some 
advantages  over  his  enemy,  and  was  at  last 
restored  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  af- 
terwards marched  against  Sparta,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Cleony' lus,  but  when  all  his  vigo- 
rous operations  were  insufficient  to  take  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  he  retired  to  Argos,  where 
the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited  him.  The 
Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  and  not  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  their  republic,  which 
were  confounded  by  the  ambition  of  two  of 
their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes, 
but  in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces  into 
the  town,  and  might  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  place  had  he  not  retarded  his  pro- 
gress by  entering  it  withhis  elephants.  The 
combat  thafensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
and  the  monarch,  to  fight  with  more  bold- 
nftss,  and  to  encounter  dangers  with  more  fa- 
cility, exchanged  his  dress.  He  was  attack- 
ed by  one  of  the  enemy,  but  as  he  was  going 
to  run  him  through  in  his  own  defence,  the 
mother  of  the  Argive,  who  saw  her  son's 
danger  from  the  top  of  a  house,  threw  dowa 
a  tile,  and  brought  Pyrrhus  to  the  ground. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Antigo- 
nus, who  gave  his  remains  a  magnificent  fu- 
neral, and  presented  his  ashes  to  his  son  He- 
lenus,  272  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended  for 
his  talents  as  a  general  ;  and  not  only  his 
friends  but  his  enemies  have  been  warm  in 
extolling  him  ;  and  Annibal  declared,  that  for 
experience  and  sagacity  the  king  of  Epirus 
was  the  first  of  commanders.  He  had  cho- 
sen Alexander  the  Great  for  a  model,  and 
in  every  thing  he  wished  not  only  to  imitate 
but  to  surpass  him.  In  the  art  of  war  none 
were  superior  to  him,  he  not  only  made  it  his 
study  as  a  general,  but  he  even  wrote  many 
books  on  encampments,  and  the  different 
ways  of  training  up  an  army,  and  whatever 
he  did  was  by  principle  and  rule.  His  un- 
c  immon  understanding  and  his  penetration 
are  also  admired  ;  but  the  general  is  severe. 
ly  censured,  who  has  no  sooner  conquered  a 
country  than  he  looks  for  other  victories, 
without  regarding,  or  securing  what  he  had 
already  obtained,  by  measures  and  regula- 
tions honourable  to  himself,  and  advantage- 
ous to  his  subjects.  The  Romans  passed 
great  encomiums  upon  him,  and  Pyrrhus  was 
no  less  struck  with  their  magnanimity  and 
valour ;  so  much  indeed,  that  he  exclaimed, 
that  if  he  had  soldiers  like  the  Romans,  or 
if  the  Romans  bad  him  for  a  general,  he 
would  leave  no  corner  of  the  earth  unseen, 
.>nd  no  nation  unconquered.  Pyrrhus  marri- 
ed many  wives,  and  all  for  political  reasons  ;■ 
besides  Antigone  he  had  Lanassa  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agathocles,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Auto- 
leon  king  of  Pagpnia.    His  children,  asi  )iis 
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biographer  observes,  derived  a  warlike  spi- 
rit from  their  father,  and  ■when  he  was 
asked  by  one  to  which  of  them  he  should 
leave  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  he  replied,  to 
him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword,  ^han 
Hist.  An.  10. — Plut.in  vild.  —Justin.  17,&;c. 
— Liv.  13  and  14. — Horat.  3,  od.  6. 

Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
born  at  Samos.  [Great  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  year  when  this  philosopher  was  bom. 
Some,  as  for  example,  La  Nauze,  and  Freret. 
make  it  to  have  been  the  first  year  of  the  43d 
Olympiad.  Bentley  is  in  favour  of  the  4l)i 
year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  Meiners  con- 
lends  for  the  2d  of  the  49th,  Uodwell  for  thf 
4th  of  the  52d.  There  is  a  difffirence  of  G3 
years  between  the  extremes  of  these  dates. 
Some  authors  assert  that  all  which  can  be 
stated  with  any  de;^ree  of  certainty  is,  that 
75  or  85  years  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras  (for 
'even  the  duration  of  his  life  is  a  subject  of 
controversy)  fall  within  the  142  years  that 
elapsed  between  A.  C.  608  and  A.  C.  466. 
Visconli  gives  the  preference  to  Eusebius, 
who,  infixing  the  death  of  Pythagoras  in  the 
496th  A.  C.  expresses  his  doubts  respecting 
the  advanced  age  to  which  the  philosopher 
is  said  to  have  attained.]  His  father  Mne- 
sarchus  was  a  person  of  distinction,  and,  there  ■ 
fore,  the  son  received  that  education  which 
was  most  calculated  to  enlighten  his  mind  and 
invigorate  his  body.  Like  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  early  made  acquainted  with  poetry 
and  music;  eloquence  and  astronomy  became 
his  private  studies,  and  in  gymnastic  exercise?^ 
he  often  bore  off  the  palm  for  strength  and 
dexterity.  He  first  made  himself  known  in 
Greece,  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  ob- 
tained, in  the  IBth  year  of  his  age,  the  prize 
for  wrestling ;  and,  after  he  had  been  admired 
for  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  his  person, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  understanding,  he  re- 
tired into  the  east.  In  Egypt  and  Chaldaaa  he 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests,  and  learn- 
ed from  them  the  artful  policy,  and  the  symbo- 
lic writings,  by  which  they  governed  the  prin- 
ces as  well  as  the  people,  and,  after  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  infor- 
mation which  could  be  collected  from  ancient 
tradition  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras 
re-visited  his  native  island.  [Much  is  said  by 
lamblicus  and  otherlater  biographers,  of  Py- 
Ihagoras's  early  journey  into  Ionia,  and  his 
visits  to  Thales  and  Anaxitnander ;  but  we 
find  no  ancient  record  of  his  journey,  nor  any 
traces  of  its  effects  on  his  doctrine,  which  dif 
fers  essentially  from  that  of  the  Ionic  school. 
On  his  way  to  Egypt,  lamblicus  asserts  that 
he  visited  Phoenicia,  and  conversed  with  the 
descendants  of  Mochus.  and  other  priest 
of  that  count; y,  and  was  initiated  into  their 
peculiar  mysteries.  And  it  may  seem  not 
entirely  improbable  that  he  might  wish  to  bn 
farther  acquainted  wilh  the  Phoenician  phi io?ci- 
phy,  of  which  he  had  doubtless  heard  a  gene- 
ral report  from  his  father  and  other  merchants 
who  traded  to  that  coast.  But  it  is  certainly 
vfi'ctiouofthe  Alexandrian  school  that  Pv- 
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thagoras  received  his  doctrine  of  numbers 
from  the  Phoenicians ;  for  their  knowledge  of 
numbers  extended  no  farther  than  to  the 
practical  science  of  arithmetic.  In  Egypt, 
Pythagoras  was  introduced,  by  the  lecom- 
mendalion  ol  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  to 
Amasis>  king  of  Egypt,  a  great  patron  oflearn- 
ed  men,  particularly  those  of  Greece,  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  obtain  access  to  the 
•  oUeges  of  the  priests.  The  king  himself 
could  scarcely,  with  all  his  anthority,  prevail 
upon  the  priests  to  admit  a  stranger  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  sacred  mysteries.  The 
college  of  Heliopolis,  to  whom  the  king's  in- 
tructions  were  sent,  referred  Pythagoras  to 
the  college  of  Memphis,  as  of  greater  anti- 
quity ;  from  Memphis  he  was  dismissed,  un- 
der the  same  pretence,  to  Thebes.  The  The- 
ban  priests,  not  daring  to  reject  the  royal 
mandate,  yet  loth  to  comply  with  it,  prescrib- 
ed Pythagoras  many  severe  and  troublesome 
preliminary  ceremonies,  among  which  was 
that  of  circumcision,  hoping  thereby  to  dis- 
courage him  from  prosecuting  his  design. 
Pythagoras,  however,  executed  all  their  in- 
junctions with  such  wonderful  patience  and 
perseverance,  that  he  obtained  their  entire 
confidence,  and  was  instructed  in  their  most 
recondite  doctrines.  He  passed  t-nenty-two 
years  in  Egypt.  During  this  time  he  made 
himself  perfectly  master  of  the  three  kinds 
of  writing  which  were  used  in  that  country, 
the  epistolary,  the  hieroglyphic,  and  the 
synrbolical ;  and,  having  obtained  access  to 
t  heir  most  learned  men,  in  every  celebrated  col- 
lege of  priests,  he  became  intimately  conver- 
sant with  their  ancient  records,  and  gained  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  things,  with  their  as- 
tronomy and  geometry,  and,  in  short,  with 
Egyptian  learning  in  its  whole  extent.  Many 
writers  who  flourished  after  the  co/nmence- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian,  have  related  that  Pythagoras,  im- 
mediately  after  he  left  Egypt,  visited  the 
Persian  and  Chaldsean  Magi,  and  travelled 
so  far  into  the  east  as  to  converse  with  the 
Indian  Gymnosophists.  The  occasion  of  this 
journey  is  thus  related  by  lamblicus :  "Af- 
ter spending  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt,  he 
was  conveyed  by  the  victorious  army  of  Cam- 
byses,  among  a  numerous  train  of  captives,  to 
Babylon,  where  he  made  himself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  learning  and  philosophy 
of  the  east ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of  12 
years,  when  he  was  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age, 
he  returned  to  Samos."  Cicero,  Eusebius, 
Lactantius,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  though 
they  say  nothing  of  the  captivity,  agree  that 
he  visited  the  Persian  Magi.  Some  have 
even  maintained  that  in  this  journey  he  attend- 
ed upon  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated 
Zoroaster,  while  others,  who  have  placed  the 
life  o:  Zoroaster  in  an  earlier  period  than 
that  of  Pythagoras,  have  asserted  that  the 
latter  conversed  with  certain  Jewish  priests, 
who  were  at  that  time  in  captivity  at  Baby- 
lon, and  by  this  means  became  intimately 
acquainted  with   the  Jewish  laws  and  cub-. 
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toms.     After  all,  however,    there    is  great 
reasonto  suspect  the  truth  of  the  whole  nar- 
rative of  Pylhagoras's journey  into  the  east; 
for  the  relation  is  encumbered  with  in  extri 
cable  chronological  difficulties.     The  whole 
proof  of  the  reality  of  this   expedition   rests 
either  upon  the  evidence   of  certain  Alexan- 
drian Platonists,  who  were  desirous  of  exalt- 
ing  as    much  as  possible  the  reputation   o' 
those    ancient   philosophers    to    whom    they 
looiied  back  as  the  first  oracles  of  wisdom,  or 
upon   that  of  certain    Jewish    and  Christian 
%vriters,   who    were   willing  to   credit  every 
tale  which  might  seem  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  Pythagorean   doctrine  was  derived 
from  the  Oriental  philosophers,  and  ultimate- 
ly from  the  Hebrew   Scriptures.     It  seems, 
therefore,  on   the  whole,  most  reasonable  to 
look  upon  the  story  of  his  eastern  journey  as 
a  mere  fiction,   and  to  conclude  that  Pytha- 
goras  never  passed  over  from  Egypt  to  the 
east,    but    returned  thence    immediately  to 
Samos.      Pythagoras,  on  his   return  to  his 
native   island,   was   desirous  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  should  reap  the  benefit  of  his  travels 
and  studies;  and,  for  this  purpose,  attempted 
to   institute  a   school   for  their  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  science,    but  chose  to  adopt 
the  Egyptian  mode  of  teaching,  and  commu- 
Jiicate  his  doctrines  under  a  symbolical  form 
His  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  visit- 
ed   in   succession    Delos,  Crete,  Sparta,  Elis, 
(being  present  at   the  Olympic  games  cele- 
brated in    the   latter  district),    and    finally 
Phlius,   in    Achaia,  the    residence  of  Leon, 
king  of  the  Phliasians.     Here  he  first  assum- 
ed  the    appellation    of  philosopher.     Cicero 
ascribes  the  invention  of  this  term  to  Pytha- 
goras.    It  seems,    according    to  this  writer, 
that  Leon,  charmed  with  the  ingenuity  and 
eloquence  with  which  he  discoursed  on  vari- 
ous topics,   asked  him  in  what  art  he  princi- 
pally excelled :   to  which  Pythagoras  replied 
that  he  did  not  profess  himself  master  of  any 
art,   but  that  he  was  a  philosopher-    Leon, 
struck  with   the  novelty  of  the  term,  asked 
Pythagoras    who    were    philosophers,    and 
wherein  they  difiered  from  other  men  ?    Py 
thagoras  replied,  that,  as  in  the  public  games, 
whilst   some   are  contending   for  glory,  and 
others  are  buying  and  selling  in  pursuit  of 
gain,  there  is  always  a  third  class  who  attend 
merely    as  spectators ;    so,    in   human  life, 
amidst   the  various  characters  of  men,  there 
is  a  select  number,   who,  despising  all   other 
pursuits,  assiduously  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  the  search  after  wisdom; 
these,   added    Pythagoras,    are   the    persons 
whom  I  denominate  philosophers.    On  his  re- 
turn to  Samos,  he  made  a  second  attempt  to 
institute  among  his  countrymen  a  school  of 
philosophy.     He   not  only  opened  a  public 
place  of  instruction,  but   also  provided  him- 
self with  a  secret  cave,  into  which  he  retired 
with  his  intimate  friends  and  professed  dis- 
ciples, and  here,  not  without  a  wonderful 
parade  ofmystery,  gave  them  daily  instruction 
in  the  more   abstruse  parts  of  philosophy. 
These  art?,  which  unquestionably  rank  this 


celebrated    philosopher     among    impostors, 
proved  successful,  and  procured  him  a  great 
multitude   of  followers.     At   last,  however, 
whether  the  Samians   began  to   detect   his 
frauds,  or  to  be  apprehensive  of  his  increasing 
popularity,    or  whether  Pythagoras  wished 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  governor  Syloson, 
the  brother  of  Polycrates,   he   suddenly  left 
Samos,  and  passing  over  into  Italy,  attempted 
to   open    his   school   among    the    colonies   of 
Magna  Graecia.     It   appears   probable,  that 
when  Pythagoras  arrived  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  obtain  credit  with  the  populace, 
he     pretended    to     possess     the    power    of 
working  miracles,  and  practised  many  arts 
of  imposture.]     At  the  city  of  Crotona  he 
lounded  a  sect  which  has  received  the  name 
of  the  Italian,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  pupils,  which 
the  recommendation  of  his   mental,  as  well 
as  his  personal  accomplishments  had  procur- 
ed.    His  shill  in  music  and  medicine,  and 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  gained  him  friends  and  admi- 
rers,  and   amidst  the    voluptuousness    that 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona, 
the  Samian  sage  found  his  instructions  re- 
spected and  his   approbation  courted:    the 
most  debauched  and  effeminate  were  pleased 
with  the  elegance  and  the  graceful  delivery 
of  the  philosopher,   who  boldly   upbraided 
them  for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more 
virtuous  and  manly  pursuits.  These  animated 
harangues  were  attended  with  rapid  success, 
and  a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  mo- 
rals and  the  lives  oi  the  people  of  Crotona. 
[It  is  asserted,  that  in  Crotona  there  were 
not  less  than  600  persons,    (some  say  2000,) 
who  were  prevailed  on  to  submit  to  the  strict 
discipline  which  he  required,  and  to  throw 
their  effects  into  a  common  stock  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  whole  fraternity.]     The  females 
were   exhorted  to  become  modest,  and  they 
left  off"  their  gaudy  ornaments ;  the  youths, 
were  called  away  from  their  pursuits  of  plea- 
sure, and  instantly  they  forgot  their  intempe- 
rance, and  paid  to  their  parents  that  submis- 
sive attention  and  deference  which  the  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras  required.     As  to  the  old, 
they  were  directed  no  longer  to  spend  their 
time  in  amassing  money,  but  to  improve  their 
understanding,  and  to  seek  that  peace  and 
those  comforts  of  mind  which  frugality,  be- 
nevolence, and  philanthropy  alone  can  pro- 
duce.    The  sober  and  religious  behaviour 
of  the   philosopher   strongly   recommended 
the  necessity  and   importance  of  these  pre- 
cepts.    [Pythagoras  did  not  confine  the  in- 
fluence of  his   philosophy  to   Crotona.     He 
taught   his  doctrine   in  many  other  cities  of 
Vlagna  Graecia   with  so  much  energy  and  ef- 
fect, that  he  established  a  large  and  extensive 
interest  through  the  country,   and   obtained 
from   his  followers  a  degree  of  respect  little 
short  of  adoration.]     Pythagoras  was  admir- 
ed for   his  venerable  aspect,  his  voice  was 
harmonious,  his  eloquence  persuasive,   and 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  dis- 
tant travels,  and  by  being  crowned  at  the 
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Olympic  games,  was  great  and  important. 
He  regularly  frequented  the  temples  of  the 
^ods,  and  paid  his  devotion  to  the  divinity  at 
an  early  hour  ;  he  lived  upon  the  purest  and 
most  innocent  food,  he  clothed  himself  like 
the  priests  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  by  his 
continual  purifications  and  regular  offerings, 
he  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  sanctity.  These  artful  measures 
united  to  render  him  an  object  not  only  of 
reverence,  but  of  iinitation.  [Ilis  whole 
manner  of  life  confirms  the  opmion.  that 
one  of  his  chief  objects  was  to  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people.  Clothed  in  a  long  white  robe,  with 
a  flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  relate,  with  a 
golden  crown  on  his  head,  he  preserved 
among  the  people,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  a  commanding  gravity  and  majes- 
ty of  aspect.  He  made  use  of  music  to  pro- 
mote the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  frequently 
singing  for  this  purpose  hymns  of  Thales, 
Hesiod,  and  Homer.  He  had  such  an  entire 
command  over  himself  that  he  was  never 
seen  to  express,  in  his  countenance,  grief,  joy, 
or  anger.  He  refrained  from  animal  food, 
and  confined  himself  to  a  frugal  vegetable 
diet.  By  this  artificial  demeanour,  Pytha- 
goras passed  himself  off  upon  the  vulgar  as 
a  being  of  an  order  superior  to  the  common 
condition  of  humanity,  and  persuaded  them 
that  he  had  received  his  doctrine  from  hea- 
ven.] To  set  himself  at  a  greater  distance 
from  his  pupils,  a  number  of  years  was 
required  to  try  their  various  dispositions ; 
the  most  talkative  were  not  permitted  to 
speak  in  the  presence  of  their  master  before 
they  had  been  his  auditors  for  five  years,  and 
those  who  possessed  a  natural  taciiurnity 
were  allowed  to  speak  nfter  a  probation  of 
two  years.  [Before  any  one  could  be 'daut- 
ted  into  this  fraternity,  Pythagoras  examin- 
ed his  features  and  external  appearance  ;  en- 
quired in  what  manner  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  behave  towards  his  parents  and 
friends ;  remarked  his  manner  of  conversing, 
laughing,  and  keeping  silence  ;  and  observ- 
ed what  passions  he  was  most  inclined  to  in- 
dulge, with  what  kind  of  company  he  chose 
to  associate,  how  he  passed  his  leisure  mo- 
ments, and  what  incidents  appeared  to  excite 
in  him  the  strongest  emotions  of  joy  or  sor- 
row. From  these  and  other  circumstances, 
Pythagoras  formed  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  ;  and  he 
admitted  no  one  into  his  society  till  he  wa 
fully  persuaded  of  his  capacity  of  becoming  a 
true  philosopher.  Upon  the  first  probation 
ary  admission  the  fortitude  and  self-command 
of  the  candidate  was  put  to  the  trial  by  a 
long  course  of  severe  abstinence  and  rigorou 
exercise.  The  'njunction  of  silence  has  al- 
ready been  alluded  to.  This  silence,  or  t^t- 
l^vBitt,  as  it  was  termed,  is  not  to  be  confounil- 
ed  with  that  sacred  reserve  with  which  all 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were  bound,  upon 
oath,  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  their  mas- 
ter, that  they  migiit,  from  no  inducement 
TrhatsTiever,  suffer  them  to  pass  beyond  the 
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limits  of  their  sect.  Pythagoras,  like  all 
other  philosophers,  had  his  exoteric,  or  pub- 
lic, and  his  esoteric,  or  private,  doctrines.  Tlie 
restraint  which  he  put  upon  the  words  of  his 
pupils,  by  enjoining  silence  for  so  long  a  lime, 
was  certainly  in  one  point  of  view,  a  very 
judicious  expedient,  as  it  restrained  imper- 
tinent curiosity,  and  prevented  every  incon- 
venience of  contradiction.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  his  disciples  si  enced  all  doubts, 
nd  refuted  all  objections,  by  appcidingtohis 
authority.  Autoc  6<?a,  ipse  dixit,  decided 
every  dispute.  Nor  was  this  preparatory 
discipline  deemed  sufficiently  severe,  with- 
out adding,  during  the  years  of  initiation,  an 
entire  prohibition  of  seeing  their  master,  or 
hearing  his  lectures,  except  from  behind  a 
curtain.  And  even  this  privilege  was  too 
great  to  be  commonly  allowed  ;  for  in  this 
stage  of  tuition  they  were  usually  instructed 
by  iome  inferior  preceptor,  who  barely  recit- 
ed the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  without  assign- 
ing the  reasonings  or  demonstrations  on 
which  they  were  founded,  and  required  the 
obedient  pupil  to  receive  them  as  unques- 
tionable truths,  upon  their  master's  word. 
Those  who  had  sufficient  perseverance  to  pass 
these  several  steps  of  protiation,  were  at  last 
admitted  among  the  Esoterics,  and  allowed 
to  see  and  hear  Pythagoras  behind  the  cur- 
tain. But  if  it  happened  that  any  one, 
through  impatience  of  such  rigid  discipline, 
chose  to  withdraw  from  the  society  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  trial,  he  was 
dismissed  with  a  share  of  the  common  stock, 
the  double  of  that  which  he  had  advanced; 
a  tomb  was  erected  for  him  as  for  a  dead 
man  ;  and  he  was  to  be  as  much  forgotten 
by  the  brethren  as  if  he  had  been  actually 
dfad.  It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
Esoterics,  to  receive  a  full  exj-lanation  of  the 
whole  doctrine  ofPy  thagoras ;  which  to  others 
was  delivered  in  brief  precepts  and  dogmas, 
under  the  concealment  of  symbols.  They 
were  also  permitted  to  take  minutes  of  their 
master's  lectures,  in  writing,  and  to  propose 
questions  and  offer  remarks  upon  every  sub- 
ject of  discourse.  These  disciples  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Pythagoreans  ;  they  were  also  called  the 
Mathematicians,  from  the  studies  upon  which 
they  entered  immediately  after  their  initia- 
tion. After  they  had  made  a  sufficient  pro- 
gress in  geometrical  science,  they  were  con- 
ducted to  the  study  of  nature,  the  investiga- 
tion ofprimary  prinuiples,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Those  who  pursued  these  sublime 
speculationswerecalled  Theorists;  and  such 
as  more  particularly  devoted  themselves  to 
Theology  were  styled  o-s/gso-T/xo/,  Religious. 
Others,  according  to  their  respective  abilities 
and  inclinations,  were  engaged  in  the  study 
of  morals,  economics,  and  policy;  and  were 
afterwards  employed  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  fraternity,  or  sent  into  the  cities  of 
Greece,  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of" 
government,  or  assist  them  in  the  institution 
of  laws.]  The  Samian  philosopher  was  the 
first  who  supported  the  doctrix>e  of  metemp- 
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sifchosis,  or  transmigration  of  the  soul  into 
different  bodies,  and  those  notions  he  seemed 
to  have  imtiibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
or  in  the  solitary  retreats  o(  the  Brachman 
More  strenuously  to  support  his  chimeric;\l 
system,  he  declared  he  recollected  the  dif 
ferent  bodies  his  soul  had  animated  befon 
that  of  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  He  remen:- 
bered  to  have  been  iEthalides,  the  sou  o: 
Mercury,  to  have  assisted  the  Greek?  duriui; 
the  Trojan  war  in  the  character  of  Euphor 
bus,  \yid.  Euphorbus.]  to  have  been  Hermo- 
timus,  alterwards  a  fisherman,  and  last  of  m11 
Pythagoras.  [The  doctrine  of  the  metemi 
sychosis  was  the  cause  of  the  Pythagorean- 
abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  of  the  ex 
elusion  of  animal  sacrifices  from  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  This  loctrine  Pythagorn- 
very  probably  learned  m  Egypt.  Nor  is 
there  any  sutficient  reason  for  understandin^ic 
it,  as  some  have  done,  symbolically.  The 
precept  prohibiting  the  use  of  beans  was  pro- 
bably rather  diaetetic,  than  physical  or  moral : 
it  is,  however,  one  of  those  mysteries  which 
the  ancient  Pythagoreans  never  disclosed, 
and  which  modern  ingenuity  has  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  discover.]  In  his  theological 
sj'stem  Pythagoras  supported  that  the  uni- 
verse was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap  «f 
passive  matter  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul 
of  the  world,  and  of  whose  substance  the  soul- 
of  mankind  were  a  portion.  He  considere.i 
numbers  as  the  principles  of  every  thing,  and 
perceived  in  the  universe,  regularity,  corres- 
pondence, beauty,  proportion,  and  harmoa\ . 
as  intentionally  produced  by  the  Creator. 
[The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  Py 
thagorean  doctrine  of  numbers  is,  that  they 
Were  used  as  symbolical  or  emblematical  re- 
presentations of  the  first  principles  iind  forms 
of  nature,  and  particularly  of  those  eternal 
and  immutable  essences,  to  which  Plato  af- 
terwards gave  the  appellation  of  Ideas.  Not 
being  able,  or  not  choosing,  to  explain  in 
simple  language  the  abstract  notions  of  prin- 
ciples and  forms,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have 
made  use  of  numbers  as  geometricians  make 
use  of  diagrams,  to  assist  the  conceptions  of 
scholars.  More  particularly,  conceiving  some 
analogy  between  numbers  and  the  intelligent 
forms  which  subsist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  he 
made  the  former  a  symbol  of  the  latter.  As 
numbers  proceed  from  unity,  or  the  Monad, 
as  a  simple  root,  whence  they  branch  out  in- 
to various  combinations,  and  assume  new 
properties  in  their  progress,  so  he  conceived 
the  different  forms  of  nature  to  recede,  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  from  their  common  source, 
the  pure  and  simple  essence  of  Deity,  and 
at  every  degree  of  distance  to  assume  certain 
properties  in  some  measure  analogous  to 
those  of  numbers  ;  and  hence  he  concluded 
that  the  origin  of  things,  their  emanation 
from  the  first  being,  and  their  subsequent 
progression  through  various  orders,  if  not 
capable  of  a  perfectly  clear  explanation, 
might,  however,  be  illustrated  by  symbols 
and  resemblances  borrowed  from  numbers. 


According  to  some  writers,  the  Pythagorean 
Monad  denotes  the  active  principle  in  na- 
ture, or  God  ;  the  Duad,  the  passive  princi- 
ple, or  matter  ;  the  Triad,  the  world  formed 
"y  the  union  of  the  two  former  ;  and  the 
Petractys,  the  perfection  of  nature.  Eve- 
i  y  attempt,  however,  to  unfold  the  nature 
'i   this   last     mysterious    number,    has    hi- 

lerto  been  unsuccessful.  Next  to  numbers, 
tiusic  hud  the  chief  place  in  the  preparato- 

\  exercises  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  by 
(leans  of  which  the  mind  was  to  be  raised 
aiove  the  dominion  of  passion,  and  inured 
ii)  contemplation.  Pythagoras  considered 
•iiusic  not  only  as  an  art  to  be  judged  of  by 
ihe  ear,  but  as  a  science  to  be  reduced  to 
mathematical  principles  and  proportions. 
Ihe  musical  chords  are  said  to  have  been 
liscovered  by  him  in  the  foUowmg  manner  : 
As  he  was  one  day  reflecting  on  this  subject, 
hap})ening  to  pass  by  a  smith's  forge,  where 
several  men  were  successively  striking  with 
their  hammers  a  piece  of  heated  iron  upon 
an  anvil,  he  remarked  that  all  the  sounds 
produced  by  their  strokes  were  harmonious 
except  one.  The  sounds,  which  he  observed 
to  be  chords,  were  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and 
the  third;  but  that  sound  which  he  perceived 
to  lie  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  he  found 
to  be  discordant.  Going  into  the  workshop, 
le  observed  that  the  diversity  of  sounds  arose, 
lot  from  the  forms  of  the  hammers,  nor  from 
the  force  with  which  they  were  struck,  nor 
from  the  position  of  the  iron,  but  merely 
from  the  difference  of  weight  in  the  ham- 
ners.  Taking,  therefore,  the  exact  weigh!  of 
(he  several  hammers, he  went  home,  and  sus- 
pen  led  four  strings  of  the  same  substance, 
length,  and  thickness,  and  twisted  in  the 
same  degree,  and  hung  a  weight  at  the  low- 
nr  end  of  each,  respectively,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  hammers;  upon  striking  the 
strings, he  found  that  themusicalchordsot  the 
strings  corresponded  with  those  of  the  ham- 
mers. Hence,  it  is  said,  that  he  proceeded 
to  form  a  musical  scale,  and  to  construct 
stringed  instruments.  His  scale  was,  after 
his  death,  engraved  on  brass,  and  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos.  Pythago- 
ras conceived  that  the  celestial  spheres  in 
which  the  planets  move,  striking  upon  the 
ether  through  which  they  pass,  must  pro- 
luce  a  sound,  and  that  this  sound  must  vary, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  their  magni- 
tude, velocity,  and  relative  distance.  Tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  every  thing  respecting 
the  heavenly  bodies  is  adjusted  with  perfect 
regularity,  he  farther  imagined,  that  ail  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  render  the  sounds 
produced  by  their  motions  harmonious,  were 
fixed  in  such  exact  proportions,  that  the  most 
perfect  harmony  was  produced  by  their  revo- 
lutions. This  fane  ful  doctrine  respecting  the 
music  of  the  spheres  gave  ris  to  the  names 
which  Pythagoras  applied  to  musical  tones. 
The  last  note  in  the  musical  octave  he  called 
Hypale  (CrrxTn),  because  he  supposed  the 
sphere  of  Saturn,  the  highest  planet,  to  give 
the  deepest  tone,  and  the  highest  note  he 
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called  J^eate  (v6*t«),  from  the  sphere  of  the 
moon,  which,  being  the  lowest  or  nearest  the 
earth,  he  imagined  produced  the  shrillest 
sound.  In  like  manner  of  the  rest.  It  was 
said  of  Pythagoras  by  his  followers,  who  he- 
sitated at  no  assertion,  however  improbable, 
which  might  seem  to  exalt  their  master's 
fame,  that  he  was  the  only  mortal  so  far  favour- 
ed by  the  gods  as  to  have  been  permitted  to 
hear  the  celestial  mu?ic  of  the  spheres.] 
In  his  doctrines  of  morality,  he  perceived  iu 
the  human  mind,  propensities  common  to  u.^ 
■with  the  brute  creation ;  but  besides  these,  and 
the  pasions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  disco- 
vered the  noble  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported 
that  the  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification 
T/as  to  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  moral 
aad  intellectual  pleasure.  The  thoughts  of  the 
past  he  considered  as  always  present  to  u?. 
and  ne  believed  that  no  enjoyment  could  be 
had  where  the  mind  was  disturbed  by  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  or  fears  about  futurity. 
This  opinion  induced  the  philosopher  to  re- 
commend to  his  followers  a  particular  mode 
of  education.  The  tender  years  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans were  employed  in  continual  la- 
bour, in  study,  in  exercise,  and  rejjose;  anil 
the  philosopher  maintained  his  well  known 
and  important  max  m,  that  many  things,  es 
pecially  love,  are  best  learned  lute.  In  a 
more  advanced  age,  the  adult  was  desired  to 
behave  with  caution,  spirit,  and  patriotism 
and  to  remember  that  the  community  and 
civil  society  demanded  his  exertions,  and 
that  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  his  own 
private  enjoyments,  were  the  ends  of  his  cre- 
ation. From  lessons  like  these,  the  Pytha- 
goreans were  strictly  enjoined  to  call  to  mind, 
and  carefully  to  review  the  actions,  not  only 
of  the  present,  but  of  the  preceding  days.  In 
their  acts  of  devotion,  they  early  repaired  to 
the  most  solitary  places  of  the  mountains, 
and  after  they  had  examined  their  private 
and  public  conduct,  and  conversed  with  them- 
selves, they  joined  in  the  (.ompany  of  their 
friends,  and  early  refreshed  the  body  with 
light  and  frugal  aliments.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  of  the  most  innocent  nature;  poH 
tscal  or  philosophic  subjects  were  discuss- 
ed with  propriety,  but  without  warmth  ;  and, 
after  the  conduct  of  the  following  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  spent  with  thp 
same  religious  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in  n 
strict  and  impartial  self-examination.  Fro" 
such  regularity  nothing  but  the  most  salutary 
consequences  could  arise,  and  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderfir  that  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
i.-as  were  so  much  respected  and  admired  a« 
legislators,  and  imitated  for  their  constancy, 
friendship,  and  humanity.  The  authors  that 
lived  in,  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  have 
rather  tarnished  than  brightened  the  glory 
of  the  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and 
they  have  obscured  hi?  famp  by  attributing 
to  him  actions  which  were  dissonant  with 
his  character  as  a  man  and  a  moralist.  To 
give  more  weight  to  his  exhortations,  as  some 
writers  mention,  Pythagoras  retired  into  a  sub- 
terraneous cave,  where  his  mother  sent  him  in- 
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telligence  of  every  thing  which  happened  dur- 
ing his  absence.  After  a  certain  number  of 
months  he  again  re-appeared  on  the  earth  with 
a  grim  and  ghastly  countenance,  and  declared, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  was  re- 
turned from  hell.  From  similar  exaggerations, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  he  appeared  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  a  golden  thigh,  and  that 
he  could  write  in  letters  of  blood  whatever  he 
pleased  on  a  looking-glass,  and  that,  by  setting 
it  opposite  to  the  moon,  when  full,  all  the  cha- 
racters which  were  on  the  glass  became  legi- 
ble on  the  moon's  disc.  They  also  support, 
that, by  some  magical  words,  he  tamed  a  bear, 
stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle,  and  appeared 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  instant  in  the 
cities  of  Crotonaand  Metapontum,  &c.  The 
time  and  the  place  of  the  death  of  this  great 
philosopher  are  unknown  ;  yet  many  suppose 
that  he  died  at  Metapontum  about  497  years 
before  Christ.  [Pythagoras,  it  seems,  not 
content  with  instructing  his  select  disciples 
in  the  speculative  doctrines  of  philosophy, 
discovered  on  many  occasions  a  strong  pro- 
pensity towards  political  innovations.  Not 
only  at  Crotona,  but  at  Metapontum,  Rhe- 
gium,  Agrigentum,  and  many  other  places, 
he  oiitained  great  inflnenne  over  the  people, 
and  employed  it  in  urging  them  to  h  s'renu- 
ous  assertion  of  their  rights  against  the  en- 
croachments of  their  tyrannical  governors. 
These  attempts,  together  with  the  singulari- 
ties of  the  school,  excited  a  general  spirit  of 
jealousy,  and  raised  a  powerful  opposition 
Mgainst  him.  At  the  head  of  this  opposition 
was  Cylo,  a  man  of  wealth  and  distinction  at 
Crotona,  who  had  been  refused  admission 
into  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  whose  tem- 
per Was  too  haughty  to  brook  such  an  indig- 
nity. A  large  body  of  Pythagoreans  having 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Milo,  one  of  their 
chief  friends,  the  opposite  party  surrounded 
the  house  and  set  it  on  fire.  About  forty 
persons  perished  in  the  flames.  Archyppus 
and  Lysis,  two  natives  of  Tarentum,  alone 
escaped.  Pythagoras,  being  present  in  Cro- 
tona when  this  fatal  attack  was  made  upon 
his  school,  and  in^^apable  of  resisting  the  tor- 
rent of  jealousy  and  enmity  which  rushed 
upon  him,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Metapon- 
tum. Here  he  found  himself  still  surround- 
ed by  enemies,  and  was  ohliged  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  temple  of  the  Muses.  Here,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  from  his  friends  the  ne- 
cessary supply  of  food,  he  perished  of  hun- 
ger. This  is  the  most  probable  account  of 
the  manner  of  his  death.  According  to  the 
Chroiiicon  of  Eusebius,  he  died  in  the  3d  year 
of  the  68th  Olympiad,  aged,  according  to  the 
most  correct  accounts,  about  80  years.  Af- 
ter his  death  his  disciples  paid  a  superstitious 
regard  to  his  memory.  1  hey  erected  statues 
ill  honour  of  him,  converted  his  house  in  Cro- 
tona into  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  appealed  to 
him  as  a  divinity,  swearing  by  his  name.] 
Succeeding  -iges  likewise  acknowledged  his 
merits ;  and  when  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  41 1, 
were  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to 
erect  a  statue  to  the  bravest  and  wisest  of 
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the  Greeks,  the  distinguished  honour  was  I 
conferred  on  Alcibiades  and  Pythagoras.  Py- 
thagoras had  a  daughter  called  Damo.  There 
is  now  extant  a  poetical  composition  ascrib- 
ed to  the  philosopher,  and  called  the  golden 
verses  of  Pythasoras,  which  contain  the 
greatest  part  of  his  doctrines  and  moral  pre 
cepts  :  but  many  support  that  it  is  a  supposi- 
titious composition.  [Perhaps  they  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  Epicharmus  or  Empedocle^. 
They  may  be  considered  as  containing  a  hriel 
summary  of  his  popular  doctrines. 1  Pytha- 
goras distinguished  himself  also  by  his  dis- 
coveries in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  it  is  to  him  that  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  pro- 
position of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  ele- 
ments, about  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 
It  is  said,  that  he  was  so  elated  after  making 
the  discovery,  that  he  made  an  offering  oi 
a  hecatomb  to  the  gods  ;  but  the  sacrifice 
was  undoubtedly  of  small  oxen,  made  with 
wax,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an  ene- 
my to  shedding  the  blood  of  all  animals. 
His  system  of  the  universe,  in  which  he  plac- 
ed the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  planets 
moving  inelliptical  orbits  round  it,  was  deem- 
ed chimerical  and  improbable,  till  the  deep 
inquiries  and  the  philosophy  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury proved  it,  by  the  most  accurate  cal- 
culations, to  be  true  and  incontestible.  [He 
appears  to  have  learned  this  system  in  Egypt.] 
Diogenes,  Porphyry,  lamblicus,  and  others 
have  written  an  account  of  his  life,  but  with 
more  erutlition,  perhaps,  than  veracity.  Cic 
de  A'a/.  D.  1,  c.  5.  Tusc.  4,  c.  l.—  Diog.  &c. 
B.—Hi/gin.  {a.h.  112.- Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  60, 
&c.—Plalo.—Plin.  34,  c  6.—Gell.  9.—lam- 

blic — Porphqr. — Plut. A    soothsayer  at 

Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, and  of  Hephaestion,  by  consulting  the 
entrails  of  victims. 

Pytheas,  a  native  of  Massilia,  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  geography.  He  also  distm- 
guished  himself  by  his  travels,  and,  with  a 
mind  that  wished  to  seek  information  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  he  advanced  far  into  the 
northern  seas,  and  discovered  the  island 
of  Thule,  and  entered  that  sea  which 
is  now  called  the  Baltic.  His  discoveries 
in  astronomy  and  geography  were  ingeni- 
ous ;  indeed,  modern  navigators  have  found 
it  expedient  to  justify  and  accede  to  his  con 
elusions.  He  was  the  first  who  established 
a  distinction  of  climate  by  the  length  of  days 
and  nights.  He  wrote  different  treatises  m 
Greek,  which  have  lieen  lost,  though  some  oi 
them  were  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  Pytheas  lived,  according  to  some, 
in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  [  \\\  that  remains 
of  the  writings  of  Pytheas  consists  of  some, 
detached  fragments  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  a 
few  other  writers.  IVIarcianus,  the  scholiast 
on  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  Geminus  Rho- 
dius,  quote  merely  the  titles  of  his  works. 
According  to  the  two  first,  he  wrote  a  Peri- 
plus  and  Periodusof  the  earth,  and,  according 
To  the  last,   a  book  on  the  Ocean,  if  this  be 


not  a  portion  of  the  entire  work.  Eratos* 
thenes  grounded  his  system  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  observations  made  by  Pytheas.]  Slrab. 
2,  &c. — Piin.  37. An  Athenian  rhetori- 
cian, in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Demos- 
ihenes,  of  whom  he  observed,  that  his  ora- 
t  ions  smelt  of  the  lamp.  Pytheas  joined  An- 
tipater  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  His  orations  were  devoid  of  elegance, 
harsh,  unconnected, and  diffuse,  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  has  not  been  ranked  among 
the  orators  of  Athens.  JElian.  V.  H.  7,  c, 
l.—Plut.  in  Dem.  Sc  Polit.pr. 

PxTHKPS,  a  Lydian,  famous  for  his  riches 
in  the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertain- 
ed the  monarch  and  all  his  army,  when  he  was 
inarching  on  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  offered  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  war.  Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much 
i^ratitude,  and  promised  to  give  him  what- 
ever he  should  require.  Pytheus  asked  him 
to  ilismiss  his  son  from  the  expedition :  upon 
which  the  monarch  ordered  the  young  man  to 
he  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  of  the  body  to  be 
I'.laced  on  the  /-isht  hand  of  the  way,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  that  his  army  might  march 
iietween  them.     Plut.  de  mul.  virt. — Herodot. 

Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi. She  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to 
such  as  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sul- 
jjhureous  vapours  which  issued  from  the  hole 
of  a  subterraneous  cavity  within  the  temple, 
over  which  she  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
called  a  tripod.  In  the  stool  was  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  vapour  was  ex- 
haled by  the  priestess,  and,  at  this  divine 
inspiration,  her  eyes  suddenly  sparkled,  her 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  a  shivering  ran  over 
all  her  body.  In  this  convulsive  state  she 
spoke  the  oracles  of  the  god,  often  with  loud 
bowlings  and  cries,  and  her  articulations  were 
taken  down  by  the  priest,  and  set  in  order. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  of  inspiration  was  more 
i^entle,  and  not  always  violent ;  yet  Plutarch 
mentions  one  of  the  priestesses  who  was 
thrown  into  such  an  excessive  fury,  that  not 
Doly  those  that  consulted  the  oracle,  but  also 
the  priests  lhnt  conducted  her  to  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inspira- 
tion, were  terrified  and  forsook  the  temple  ; 
and  so  violent  was  the  fit,  that  she  contiuu- 
e  '  for  some  days  in  the  most  agonizing  situa- 
tion, and  at  last  died.  The  Pythia,  before  she 
placed  herself  on  the  tripod,  used  to  wash 
her  whole  body,  and  particularly  he'-  hair,  in 
the  waters  of  the  fountain  Castalis,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Parnassus.  She  also  shook  a  lau- 
rel tree  that  grew  near  the  place,  and  some- 
times ate  the  leaves  with  which  she  crown- 
ed  herself.  The  priestess  was  originally  a 
virgin,  but  the  institution  was  changed  when 
Echechrates,  a  Thessalian,  had  offered  vio- 
lence to  one  of  them,  and  none  but  women 
who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  that  sacred  ofiice.  They 
always  appeared  dressed  in  the  garments  o^ 
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virgins  to  intimate  their  purity  and  modesty, 
and  they  were  solemnly  bound  to  observe  the 
strictest  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity, 
that  neither  phantastical  dresses  nor  lascivi- 
ous behaviour  might  bring  the  office,  the  re- 
ligion, or  the  sanctity  of  the  place  into  con- 
tempt. There  was  originally  but  one  Pythia, 
besides  subordinate  priests,  and  afterward? 
two  were  chosen,  and  sometimes  more.  The 
most  celebrated  of  all  these  is  Phemonoe, 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
first  who  gave  oracles  at  Delphi.  The  ora- 
cles were  always  delivered  in  hexametpr 
verses,  a  custom  which  was  some  time  aftpr 
discontinued.  The  Pythia  was  consulted  only 
one  month  iu  the  year,  about  the  spring.  I' 
was  always  required  that  those  who  consult- 
ed the  oracle  should  make  large  presents  to 
Apollo,  and  from  thence  arose  the  opulence, 
splendour,  and  the  magnificence  of  that  cele- 
brated temple  of  Delphi.  Sacrifices  also 
were  ofiiered  to  the  divinity,  and  if  the  omens 
proved  unfavourable,  the  priestess  refused  to 
give  an  answer.  There  were  generally  five 
priests  who  assisted  at  the  oflfering  of  the  sa- 
crifices, and  there  was  also  another  who  at- 
tend'^d  the  Pythia,  and  assisted  her  m  receiv- 
ing the  oracle.  [vid.  Delphi,  Oraculum,] 
Paws.  10,  c.  5.—Diod.  16.—Strab.  6  and  9. 
— Justin.  24,  c.  5.—Plut.  de  oral.  def. — Eu- 

Tip.  in  Ion. — Chrysost. Games  celebrated 

in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi. They  were  first  instituted,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  him- 
self, in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which 
he  had  obtained  over  the  serpent  Python, 
from  which  they  received  their  name ;  though 
others  maintain  that  they  were  first  esta- 
blished by  Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,  or  by 
Amphictyon,  or  lastly,  by  the  council  of  the 
Amphietyons,  B-  C.  1263.  They  were  ori- 
ginally celebrated  once  in  nine  years,  but  af- 
terwards every  fifth  year,  on  the  second  year 
of  every  Olympiad,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  Parnassian  nymphs  who  congratulated 
Apollo  after  his  victory.  The  gods  them- 
selves were  originally  amongthe  combatants, 
and,  according  to  some  authors,  the  first  prizes 
were  won  by  Pollux,  in  boxing;  Castor,  in 
horse-racing;  Hercules,  in  the  pancratium; 
Zethu?,  in  fighting  with  the  armour  ;  Calais, 
in  running  ;  Telamon,  in  wrestling  ;  and  Pe- 
leus,  in  throwing  the  quoit.  These  illustri- 
ous conquerors  were  rewarded  by  Apollo 
himself,  who  was  present,  with  crowns  ami 
laurel.  Some,  however,  observe  that  it  wa? 
nothing  but  a  musical  contention,  in  which 
he  who  sung  best  the  praises  of  Apollo  ob- 
tained the  prize,  which  was  presents  of  gold 
and  silvei ,  which  was  afterwards  exchang- 
ed for  a  garland  of  the  palm  tree,  or  of  beech 
leaves.  It  is  s;:ii'  that  Hesiod  was  refused 
admission  to  these  games,  because  he  was 
not  able  to  play  upon  the  harp,  which  was 
required  of  all  such  as  entered  the  lists.  The 
songs  which  were  sung  were  called  tr\j^tH.ot 
vof^ci,  the  Pythian  modes,  divided  into  five 
parts,  which  contained  a  fight  and  victory 
of  Apollo  over  Python  ;  xv:tKpinrt;f  ike  prepa- 
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tionfor  the  fight ;  iumiga.,  the  first  attempt ; 
KxritKikivaf^oi,  taking  breath  and  collecting 
courage  ;  n^ufo^  jta/  S'a.K<Tv\oi,  the  insulting 
sarcasms  of  the  god  over  his  vanquished  ene- 
my ;  a-u^tyytCf  in  imitation  of  the  hisses  of  the 
serpent  ;  just  as  he  expired  under  the  blows 
of  Apollo.  A  dance  was  also  introduced  ;  and 
in  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  Amphietyons,  who 
presided  over  the  games,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  musical  instruments  by  the  addition  of 
a  flute,  but,  as  it  was  more  peculiarly  used  in 
funeral  songs  and  lamentations,  it  was  soon 
rejected  as  unfit  for  merriment,  and  the  festi- 
vals which  represented  the  triumph  of  Apol- 
lo over  the  conquered  serpent.  The  Romans, 
according  to  some,  introduced  them  into  their 
city,  and  called  them  Apollinares  ludi.  Paus. 
10,  c.  13  and  3T.—Strab.9.—Orid.Mel.  1. 
v,  447.— P/tn.  "i.—Liv.  25. 

PvTHiAS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  in- 
timate with  Damon,     (lirf.  Phintias.) A 

road  which  led  from  Thcssaly  to  Tempe. 
^lian. 

Pythius,  a  Syracusan,  who  defrauded  Ca- 
nius,  a  Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold 

his  gardens.  &c.     Cic.  de  Off.  3,  c.  14. A 

surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  had  received 
for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent  Python, 
or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Delphi ; 
called  also  Pytho.  Macrob.  1,  sat.  17. — Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  23,  v.  16. 

Pytho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  awo  too  To6e3"S!«> 
because  the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  rot- 
ted there.  It  was  also  called  Parnassia  Nape. 
(yid.  Delphi.) 

PvTHocLES,  an  Athenian  descended  from 
Aratus.  ft  is  said,  that  on  his  account,  and 
for  his  instruction,  Plutarch  wrote  the  life  of 
Aralus. 

Python,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  monarch,  who  sent  him  to 
Thebes,  when  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of 
Demosthenes,  was  going  to  take  arms  against 
Philip.  Plut.  in  Dnii. — Diod. A  cele- 
brated serpent,  sprung  from  the  mud  and 
stagnated  waters  which  remained  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deuca- 
lion. Some,  however,  suppose  that  it  was 
produced  from  the  earth  by  Juno,  and  sent 
by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Latona,who  was 
then  pregnant  by  Jupiter.  Latona  escaped 
his  fury  by  means  of  her  lover,  who  changed 
her  into  a  quail  duringthe  remaining  months 
of  her  pregnancy,  and  afterwards  restored 
her  to  her  original  shape  in  the  island  of  De- 
los,  where  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana. Apollo,  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  at- 
tacked the  monster  and  killed  him  with  his 
arrows,  and  iu  commemoration  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  obtained,  he  instituted  the  ce- 
lebrated Pythian  games.  [Strabo  says,  that 
Python  was  no  other  than  a  faaious  villain, 
whom  Apollo  destroyed.  Dickinson,  in  his 
"Delphi  Phocnicizantes,"  maintains  the  Py- 
thon of  the  Greeks  to  be  the  Typhon  of  the 
Phoenicians  ;  and  the  Typhon  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians to   be  the  Og  of  Scripture,  while  hfi 
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will  have  Apollo,  who  slew  it,  to  have  been 
Joshua.  Ill  truth,  however,  the  slaying  of 
Python  by  Apollo  seems  to  be  symbolical  of 
one  system  of  religion,  probably  that  of  the 
Sun,  supplanting  another  and  more  ancient 
one.]  Strab.  8.~Paus.  2,  c.  7, 1.  10,  c.  6.— 
Hi/gin. — Ovid.  Met.  I,  v.  438,  &c. — Lucan. 
3,  v.  134. 


Pythonissa,  a  name  given  to  the  priest- 
ess of  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  She  is 
more  generally  called  Pythia.  (_vid.  Pythia.) 
The  word  Pythanissa  was  commonly  applied 
to  women  who  attempted  to  explain  futuri- 
ty- 

Pytna,  a  part  of  Mount  Ida. 
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t^UADI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany, 
near  the  country  of  the  Marcomanni,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Danube,  in  modern  Moravia. 
They  rendered  themselves  celebrated  by 
their  opposition  to  the  Romans,  by  whom 
they  were  often  defeated,  though  not  totally 
subdued.  [The  original  seat  of  the  Quadi 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Danube  towards  the  Theis,  as  far  as  the 
settlements  of  the  Getae.  The  incursions  of 
the  Jazyges  and  the  Getae  compelled  them  to 
migrate  to  the  west.]  Tacit,  in  Germ.  42  and 
43.  An.  2,  c.  63. 

QuADRATus,  a  surname  given  to  Mer- 
cury, because  some  of  bis  statues  were 
square.  The  number  4,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, was  sacred  to  Mercury,  because  he 
was  born  on  the  4th  day  of  the  month.  Plut. 
in  Sympos.  9. 

QuADRiFRONS,  or  QuADRicEPS,  a  sur- 
name of  Janus,  because  he  was  represented 
with  four  heads.  He  bad  a  temple  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

Qu^STORES,  two  officers  at  Rome,  first 
created  A.  U.  C.  269.  [There  are  two  opi- 
nions respecting  the  origin  of  the  Qusestorian 
office.  According  to  the  first,  the  institution 
of  Quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first 
appointed  by  the  kings,  according  to  Tacitus, 
and  then  by  the  consuls  to  the  year  307, 
when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
at  the  Comitia  Tribula.  Others  say  that  two 
quaestors  were  chosen  by  the  people  from 
among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins,  to  take  care  of  the 
treasury,  according  to  a  lav/  passed  by  Va- 
lerius Poplicola.]  They  received  their  name, 
a  qucErendo,  because  they  collected  the  re- 
venues of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  treasury.  The 
quaestorship  was  the  first  office  which  could 
be  had  in  the  state.  It  was  requisite  that 
the  candidates  should  be  24  or  25  years  of 
age,  or,  according  to  some,  27.  [The  authority 
of  Dio  Cassius  favours  25  years  of  age  as  the 
time  for  first  enjoying  this  office,  and  that  of  Po- 
lybius,  27  years.  In  Cicero's  time,  however, 
it  appears  to  have  been  31.]  In  the  year 
332  U.  C.  two  more  were  added  to  the 
others,  to  attend  the  consuls,  to  take  care  of 
the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  the 
plunder  and  booty  which  had  been  acquired 
by  conquest.  These  were  called  Peregrini, 
whilst  the  others,  whose  employment  was  in 
*he  city,  received  the  name  of  Urbani, 
4T' 
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When  the  Romans  were  masters  of  all  Italy, 
four  mure  were  created,  A.  U.  C.  498,  to  at- 
tend the  pro-consuls  and  pro-praetors  in  their 
provinces,  and  to  collect  all  the  taxes  and 
customs  which  each  particular  district  owed 
to  the  republic.     They  were  called  Provin- 
ciudts.     Sylla  the  dictator  created  20  quaes- 
tors, and  J.  Caesar  40,   to  fill  up  the  vacant 
seats  in  the  senate ;  from  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  quaestors   ranked  as  senators  iu  the 
senate.   The  quaestors  were  always  appointed 
by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  person  was 
appointed  to  the  quaetorship  without  their 
permission  he  was  only  called  Proqucestor, 
The  quaestores  urbani  were    apparently  of 
more  consequence  than  the  rest,  the  treasury 
was  intrusted  to  their  care,  they  kept  an  ac- 
count of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and 
the  Roman  eagles  or  ensigns  were  always  in 
their  possession  when  the  armies  were  not  on 
an  expedition.     They  required  everygeneral 
before  he  triumphed  to  tell  them,  upon  his 
oath,  that  he  had  given  a  just  account  of  the 
number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides,  and  that 
he  had  been  saluted  imperalor  by  the  soldiers, 
a  title  which  every  commander  generally  re- 
ceived from  his  army  after  he  had  obtained  a 
victory,  and  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
and  approved  by  the  senate.     The  city  quaes- 
tors had   also  the  care  of  the  ambassadors, 
they  lodged  and  received  them.     [They  took 
care  also  of  the  funerals   of  those  who  were 
buried  at    the  public  expense,      Augustus 
took  from    them  the  charge  of  the  treasury, 
and  gave  it  to  the  pra;tors,  or  to  those  who 
had  been  praetors,  but  Claudius  restored  it  to 
the  quaestors.     Afterwards   prsefects  of  the 
treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointed.     Au- 
gustus, as  a  compensation  for  depriving  them 
of  the  care  of   the  treasury,  allowed  the 
quaestors  the  charge  of  the  public  records, 
which  the  sediles  had  formerly  exercised. 
He  introduced  also  a  kind  of  qusstors,  called 
QucEslores  Candidati,  who  used  to  carry  the 
messages  of  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  and 
who  were  called    Candidati  because  they 
sued  for  higher  preferment,  which  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  emperor  they   were  sure  to  ob- 
tain.    Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of 
quaestors,  called  Quastores  Palatii,  who  were 
much  the  same  with  what  we  call  Ciiaaeel- 
lors.]     The  tent  of  the  quaestor  in  the  camp 
was  called  quccstorium.     It  stood   near  that 
of  the  general.     Farro  de  L.  L.  4.— Lip.  4^ 
c.  43— Dio.  43. 
Otter ei^BT^i'^NiTS,  a  namegi  vea  to  Mount 


Coelius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  I 
there.     Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  65.  j 

QuiETis  FANDM,  a  temple  without  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Quies  was  the 
goddess  of  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate 
near  the  Colline  gate.  Liv.  4,  c.  4. — August, 
dt  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  16. 

QuiNtTiA  PRATA.  vid.  Quintia. 
QuiNCTirs  T.  a  Roman  consul  who  gained 
some  victories  over  the  j^^qui  and  the  VoUci, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  subduing  Prze- 
neste. A  Roman  celebrated  for  his  fru- 
gality, [yid.  Cincinnatus.] Ilirpiuus.  vid. 

Hirpinus. 

QuiNDEciMViRi,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tarquin  the  Proud  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally 
two,  but  afterwards  the  number  was  increas 
ed  to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more, 
whence  their  name,  \_vid.  Decemviri  aud 
©uumviri.] 

QuiNatTATRiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five 
days.  The  beginning  of  the  celebration  was 
the  18th  of  March.  The  first  day  sacrifices 
and  oblations  were  presented,  but,  however, 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  On  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  days,  shows  of  gladiators 
were  exhibited,  and  on  the  fifth  day  there 
%vas  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets 
of  the  city.  On  the  days  of  the  celebration, 
scholars  obtained  holidays,  and  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  offer  prayers  to  Minerva  for 
learning  and  wisdom,  which  the  goddess  pa 
Ironized  ;  and  on  their  return  to  school,'they 
presented  their  master  with  a  gift  which  has 
received  the  name  oiMinerval.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  Panathecpea  of  the 
Greeks.  Plays  were  also  acted,  and  disputa- 
tions were  held  on  subjects  of  literature. 
They  received  their  name  from  {he  Jive  days 
which  were  devoted  for  their  celebration. 

QuiNacENNAi.Es  LFDi,  games  celebrated 
by  the  Chians  in  honour  of  Isomer  every 
fifth  year.  There  were  also  some  games 
among  the  Romans  which  bore  this  name. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  Actian  games. 
'Old.  Actia. 

QciNTiA  Prata,  a  place  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  great  Cincinnatus.  JAv-  3, 
c.  26. 

QuiNTiLiANUs,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  celebrat- 
ed rhetorician,  born  about  the  year  42  of 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius.  [He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  family  originally  Spanish, 
but  that  his  father  or  grandtather  had  settled 
at  Rome.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
clearly  ascertained,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
he  was  educated  at  the  capital,  where  he 
studied  rhetoric  under  Domitius  Afer,  a  ce- 
lebrated" orator.  1  he  opinion  of  some  that 
he  was  born  at  Calaguris  in  Spain,  is  entitled 
to  little  if  any  credit.  Some  have  styled 
him  Quinctilianus.  and  this  orthography  was 
first  adopted  by  Gibson.  All  the  manuscripts, 
however,  and  the  best  editions  give  the  form 
Q,uiQtiU»aua.]     He  opened  a  school  of  rheto- 


ric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first  who  obtained 
a  salary  from  the  state  as  being  a  public 
teacher.      After  he  had    remained    twenty 
years  in   this    laborious  employment  and  ob- 
tained the  merited  applause  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Romans,  not  only  as  a  preceptor,  but 
as   a   pleader   at  the  bar,  Quintilian,  by  the 
permission  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  retired 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  industry. 
Id   his  retirement   he  assiduously   dedicated 
his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of 
[eloquence,     [vtd.   Tacitus,   where   some  re- 
1  marks  will  be  offered  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
which  ascribes  this   treatise  to  Tacitus,  and 
inot  to  Quintilian.]     Some   time  after,  at  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  his  friends,  he  wrote 
his  instilntionef  oratorite,  the  most  perfect  and 
complete  system   of  oratory   extant.      It  is 
divided   into   12  books,  in  which  the  author 
explains   from  observations,  as   well  as  from 
experience,  what  can  constitute  a  good  and 
perfect  orator,  and  in  this  he  not  only  men- 
tions the  pursuits  and  the  employments  of  the 
rhetorician,  but  he  also  speaks  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  begins  with  the   attention  which 
ought   to   be  shown  him  even  in  the  cradle. 
[In  this  work  Quintilian  states  the  results  of 
long  experience  and  deep  reflection.  Hegives 
signal  proofs  in  it  of  an  excellent  judgment, 
of  a    refined  critical  spirit,  of  a   pure   taste, 
and  of  extensive  and  varied  reading.     This 
work  is  preferable  to  all  that  we  have  from 
I  Cicero  respecting   the  theory   of  eloquence, 
i  Quintilian  has  profited  by  the  precepts  of  this 
igreat  iTnaster,  but  he  does  not  stop  where  the 
jother  stops:  he   adds  to  his  labours  the   ob- 
iservations  which  a  long  course  of  practical 
I  experience  had  suggested.     He  has  formed 
■  his  style  upon  that  of  Cicero,  and  he   writes 
I  with  an  elegance  which   would  entitle   him 
jto  a  rank  by  the  side  of  the  purest  models  of 
i  the  Augustan  age,  if  certain  obscure  expres- 
jsions.  and  some   specimens  of  affected  phra- 
jseology  did  not  betray  the  writer  of  a  later 
age.     His  tenth  book,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
I  Greek    and    Roman  authors  of  the  higher 
[class,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive,   and  of 
Igreat  importance  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
i  ancient  literature.]    He  was  appointed  pre- 
iceptor  to  the  two  young  princes  whom  Do» 
mitian    destined   tor    his   successors  on   the 
throne,  but  the  pleasure  which  the  rhetorician 
received  from  the   favours  and  the   attention 
of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  success  which 
his  writings  met  in  the  world, was  embittered 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  of  his  two  sons. 
It  is  said  that  Quintilian   was  poor  in  his  re- 
tirement, and  that  his  indigence  was  relieved 
by  the   liberality   of    his   pupil,   Pliny    the 
younger.     He  died  A.  D.  95.    His  institutions 
were    discovered  in   the  1415th  year   of  the 
Christian  era,  in  an  old  tower  of  a  monastery 
at  St.  Gal,  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  a  native  of 
Florence.     [A  second  manuscript  was  disco- 
vered by  Arretiuus   in   Italy,  but  in  a   very 
defective  state.]     The  best  editions  of  Quin- 
tilian are  thoseofGesner,4to,  Getting-  1738; 
of  t.  B»i,  8vo,  cum  notis  variorum^  1665 ;  of 
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Gibson,  4to.  Oxon.  1693  ;  that  of  Rolliu,  re 
published  in  8vo.  London,  1792;  [and  that  ol 
Spalding,  Lips.  1798-1816,  4  vols.  8vo.] 

QoiNTitrus,  M.  Aur«lius  Claudius,  a 
brother  of  Claudius  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor,  and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself 
by  opening  his  veins  in  a  bath,  when  he 
heard  that  Aurelian  was  marching  against 
him,  about  the  270lh  year  of  the  Christian 
era. 

QuiNTus  CuRTius  RuFUs,  a  Latin  histo- 
rian, who  flourished,  as  some  suppose,  either 
during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  54,  or 
under  that  of  Vespasian,  A.  D.  69,  [No  an- 
cient writer  makes  mention  of  him  ;  the  first 
who  speak  of  him  are  John  of  Salisbury  and 
Pierre  de  Blois,  who  lived  in  the  r2th  centu- 
ry. Curtius  himself  furnishes  no  informa- 
tion respecting  his  own  condition  and  origin, 
if  we  except  one  passage  in  which  he  speaks 
of  an  event  which  happened  in  his  times. 
He  mentions  this  event,  however,  in  such 
obscure  terms,  that  the  commentators  are  all 
at  variance  respecting  the  period  when  he 
flourished.  Some  even  carry  him  back  to 
the  age  of  Augustus,  while  others  place  him 
as  low  down  as  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
even  the  first  Theodosius.]  He  has  rendered 
himself  known  by  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  This  history  was 
divided  into  10  books,  of  which  the  two  first, 
the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  are  lost.  [This  work  is  rather  to  be 
termed  a  romance  th;m  an  historical  compo- 
sition. It  is  the  production  of  a  rhetorician 
who  sacrifices  truth  to  the  desire  of  brillian- 
cy of  expression,  and  to  a  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous. The  harangues  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  his  heroes  are  mere  scholastic 
declamations,  without  any  regard  to  the 
characters  of  those  who  are  to  utter  them. 
As  a  critical  historian,  Quintus  Curtius  is 
very  far  below  mediocrity.  He  is  only  su 
perficially  acquainted  with  the  good  histori 
ans  of  Alexander,  and  appears  to  have  given 
the  preference  to  those  Greek  writers  who 
had  distorted  by  fable  the  true  history  of  the 
Macedonian  monarcli,  such  as  Clitarchus 
and  Hegesippus.  His  compilation  is  made 
without  any  judgment ;  he  gives  himself  no 
trouble  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  which 
exist  among;  the  authors  whom  he  follows,  nor 
does  he  at  all  concern  himself  about  testing 
the  truth  of  their  narratives.  It  would  seem 
moreover  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
very  slight.  So  ignorant  is  he  of  the  milita- 
ry art,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  his  ac- 
counts of  battles  and  sieges ;  and  oftentimes 
it  is  but  too  apparent  that  he  does  not  under 
stand  himself  what  he  copies  mechanically 
from  others.  In  geography  t>nd  astronomy 
his  ignorance  is  equally  great.  He  confounds 
Mount  Taurus  with  Caucasus,  i^nd  makes  the 
Caspian  and  Hyrcaoiaa  Seas  Wo  different 
sheets  of  water.  He  observes  no  chronologi- 
cal order,  and  does  not  mention  either  the 
years  or  the  seasons  in  which  the  events  of 
which  he  treats  took  place.  If,  however, 
Quintas  Curtius  be  refused  the  name  of  an 
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[historian,  we  cannot  deny  his  claim  to  being 
considered  an  amusing  and  interesting  writer. 
His  diction  is  pure  and  elegant.  Some  of 
his  harangues  are  master-pieces  of  their 
kind.  Up  is  rich  in  beautiful  descriptions. 
His  style  is  too  ornamented,  and  sometimes 
declamatory  :  oftener,  however,  he  happily 
imitates  his  model  Livy.]  Freinshemius  has 
written  a  supplement  to  Curtius,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  made  some  very  satisfacto- 
ry amends  for  the  loss  which  the  history  has 
suffered,  by-  a  learned  collection  of  facts  and 
circumstances  from  all  the  different  authors 
who  have  employed  their  pen  in  writing  aa 
account  of  Alexander  and  of  his  Asiatic 
conquests.  Some  suppose  that  the  historiaa 
is  the  same  with  that  Curtius  Rufus  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he 
was  made  consul.  This  Rufus  was  born  of  an 
obscure  family,  and  he  attended  a  Romaa 
quaestor  in  Africa,  when  he  was  met  at  Adru- 
metum  by  a  woman  above  the  human  shape, 
as  he  was  walking  under  the  porticoes  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  This  extraordinary  cha- 
racter addressed  the  indigent  Roman,  and 
told  him  that  the  day  would  come  in  which 
he  should  govern  Africa  with  consular  powen 
This  strange  prophecy  animated  Rufus  ;  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  fa- 
vours of  the  emperor,  obtained  consular 
honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  pro- consul  to 
Africa,  where  he  died.  The  best  editions  of 
Curtius  are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo  Amst.  1673; 
of  Snakenburgh,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1724;  and  of 
Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1757  [The  edition  of 
Snakenburgh  is  decidedly  the  best.]  Tacil. 
Jinn.  11,  c.  23,  &c. 

QuiRiivALiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romu- 
lus surnamed  Quirinus,  celebrated  on  the 
13th  of  the  caiends  of  March. 

QuiRiNALis,  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally 
called  Agonius,  and  afterwards  Collinus. 
The  name  of  Quirinalis  it  obtained  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Cures,  who  settled  there  under 
their  king  Tatius.  It  was  also  called  Caba- 
linus,  from  two  marble  statues  of  horses,  one- 
of  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  the 
other  of  Praxiteles.     Liv-  1,  c.  44. — Ovid. 

Fast.  375,     Met.  14,  v.  845. One  of  the 

gates  of  Rome  near  Mount  Quirinalis, 

QuiRijytrs,  a  surname  of  Romulus  when 
he  had  been  made  a  god  by  his  superstitious 
subjects,  [The  name  is  derived  either  from 
QutViJ,  a  Sabine  term  for  a  spear,  or  from 
Cures,  a  Sabine  city.]     Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  475. 

Sulpitius,  a  Roman  consul  born  at  La- 

nuvium.  Though  descended  of  an  obscure 
family,  he  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours 
by  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  Syria,  and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor 
to  Caius,  the  grandson  of  the  emperor.  He 
married  .Similia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Sylla  and  Pompey,  but  some  time  after 
he  shamefully  repudiated  her.  He  died  A. 
D.  22.     Tacit.  Ann.  3,  &c. 

QciRiTES,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens either  because  they  admitted  into  their 
city  the  Sabines,  who  inhabited  the  town  of 
Curesi  and  who  on  that  account  were  called 
7ft7- 
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Quiri/es,  [or  from  Q_uiris,  a  Sabine  term  for 
a  spear.]  After  this  union,  the  two  nations 
were  indiscriminately  and  promiscuou?ly 
railed  by  that  name.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  the  word  was  confined  to  Rome, 
and  not  used  in  the  armies,  as  wc  find  some 
of  the  generals  applying  it  only  to  such  of 
their  soldiers  as  they  dismissed  or  disgraced. 


Even  some  of  the  emperors  appeased  a  sedi- 
tion by  calling  their  rebellious  soldiers  by  the 
degrading  appellation  of  Quirites.  [In  this 
way  Ceesar  quelled  a  mutiny  of  the  10th  le- 
gion.] Suelon.  Cas.  70. — Lartiprid.  53. — 
Lucan.  5,  v.  558. — Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  1. 
f'arro  de  L.  L.  4. — Liv.  1,  c-  13. — Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  V.  479. 
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lABIRIUS,  C,  a  Roman  knight  who  lent 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes,  king  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  after- 
wards not  only  refused  to  repay  him,  but 
even  confined  him,  and  endangered  his  life. 
Rabirius  escaped  from  Egypt  with  difficulty, 
but  at  his  return  to  Rome,  he  v/as  accused  by 
the  senate  of  having  lent  money  to  an  Afri- 
can prince,  for  unlawful  purposes.  He  was 
ably  defended  by  Cicero,  and   escaped  with 

difficulty.     Cic.  pro  Rab. A  Latin  poet  in 

the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote,  besides  sa- 
tires and  epigriims,  a  poem  on  the  victory 
which  the  emperor  had  gained  over  Antony 
at  Actium. [Another,  accused  and  con- 
demned before  the  Decemviri  for  having  slain 
in  a  sedition,  36  years  before,  A  Saturninus. 
He  appealed  to  the  people,  and  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  but  escaped  only  by  Metellus 
taking  down  the  standard  from  the  Janicu- 
lum,  and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly.] 

Ramnes,  or   Rhamnenses,    one   of   the 
three  centuries  instituted  by  Romulus.     Af- 
ter the  Roman  people  had  been  divided  into 
three  tribes,  the  monarch  elected  out  of  each  | 
100  young  men  of  the  best  and  noblest  fami- 
lies, with  which  he  formed  three  companies 
of  horse.    One  of  them  was  called  Rhamnen- 
ses or  Ramnes,  either  from  the  tribe  of  which 
it  was  chosen,  or  from  Romulus.     Another 
was  called  Tatienses  or  Titienses,  from  Ti- 
tus Tatius,  and  the  third  Luceres,  [either 
from  Lucumo,  an  Etrurian,  or  from  lucus.,  the 
grove  which  Romulus  made  an  asylum.  The 
Rhamnenses  consisted  of  Romans,  and  inha- 
bited the  Palatine  hill,  the   Tatienses  of  Sa- 
bines,  and  dwelt  on  the  Capitoline  hill ;  the 
Luceres  were  composed  of  all  the  foreigners 
who  came  successively  to   Rome,   after  the 
imioa  with  the  Sabines.     This  arrangement, 
however,   was   subsequently   altered.      vtd. 
Equites.]     Varro  de  L,  L.  4,  c.  9. — Liv.  1,  c. 
\Z.— Horat.  de  Art. poet  240.— Plut.in  Rom. 
Ravenna,  a  town  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic, 
which  became  celebrated  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  first  under  Augustus,  for  its  ca- 
paciousthough  artificial  harbour,  which  could 
contain  250  ships,  and  for  being  for  some  time 
the  seat  of  the  western  empire.     It  was  diffi 
cult  of  access  by  land,  as  it  stood  on  a  small 
peninsula ;    and  so  ill  supplied  with  water, 
that  it  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  wine,  ac- 
cording to  Martial.     The  emperors  kept  one 
of  their  fleets  there,  and  the   other  at  Mise- 
num,  on  the  other  side  of  Italy.     It  was  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  or,  according 
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to  others,  of  Sabines.  [In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
it  was  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  and  at- 
tached to  the  continent,  but  in  process  of  time 
the  Po  accumulated  mud  and  sand,  so  that 
the  land  was  raised  and  the  sea  removed  to  a 
greater  distance.  Honorius  made  this  city 
the  place  of  his  residence  both  before  and  al- 
ter Alaric  had  captured  and  burnt  Rome. 
When  Odoacer  made  a  conquest  of  Italy  he 
resided  at  Ravenna,  and  sustained  here  a 
siege  of  three  years,  at  the  termination  of 
which  he  was  taken  and  slain  by  Thcodoric. 
This  latter  monarch  fixed  the  seat  of  his  em- 
pire here,  and  greatly  adorned  and  embellish- 
ed the  place.  Here  also  resided  the  exarch 
or  governor  appointed  by  the  emperor  of  the 
east  v/hen  Italy  was  in  possession  of  the  Lom- 
bards.] It  is  now  fallen  from  its  former 
grandeur,  and  is  a  wretched  town,  situate 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  with  swamps  and  marsh- 
es. [In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  seat- 
ed on  a  kind  of  bay.  The  mud  thrown  up 
by  the  tide  has  formed  a  tract  of  land,  whicU 
is  cultivated,  and  on  which  the  city  itself  has 
been  enlarged  towards  the  sea.  The  air  is 
insalubrious,  but  hasbeeia  somewhat  amend- 
ed by  conveying  along  the  sides  of  the  city 
the  rivers  Menione  and  Ronco,  which  carry 
off  the  foetid  water  from  the  marshy  grounds.] 
Strab.  5. — Suet,  in  Aug.  Q.—Plin.  36,  c.  12. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  A.— Martial.  3,  ep.  93,  v.  8,  &c. 
Rauraci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  chief 
town  is  now  August  on  the  Rhine.  Cces.  G. 
l,c.  5. 

Reate,  a  pleasant  town  [in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  on  the  river  Velinus,  a  branch  of 
the  Nar.  |  It  was  built,  as  some  suppose,  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  Cybele  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.  It  was  famous  for  its 
asses.  Strab.  5. — Diunys.Hal.  \. —  Varro  de 
R.  R.  I— Liv.  25,  c.  7,  1.  26,  c.  11,  1.  28,  c. 
45.— Cic.  Cat.  JV.  D.  2,  e.  2. 

Rkdiculus,  a  deity  whose  name  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  word  redire,  (to  return.)  The 
Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the  imaginary 
deity  on  the  spot  %vhere  Annibal  had  retired 
when  he  approached  Rome,  as  if  to  besiege 
it.     Festus.  de  V.  sig. 

Redones,  a  nation  among  the  Amorici, 
now  the  people  of  Rtnnes  and  St.  Moloes, 
in  Britanny.     Cces.  B.  G.  2,  c.  41. 

RegilljE,  or  Regillum,  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  about  20  miles 
[from  Rome,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which 
I  was  fought  there,  A.  U.  C.  258,  between 
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24,000  Romaas,  and  40,00  )  Etrurians,  vho 
were  headed  by  the  Tarquins.  The  Ro- 
mans obtained  the  victory,  and  scarce  10,000 
of  the  enemy  escaped  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Castor  and  Pollux,  according  to  some 
accounts,  were  seen  mounted  on  white  horses, 
and  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army. 
fjiv.  2,  c.  16. — Dionys.  Hal.  5. — Plul.  tn 
Cor.—  Val  Max.  \.—FLor  \.—Suet.  Tib.  1. 
Regillianus.  Q.  Nonius,  a  Dacian  who 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised 
to  the  greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who 
■were  dissatisfied  with  Gallienus,  and  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  262. 

Regillds,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
waters  fall  into  the  Anio,  atthe  east  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin 
army  near  it.     Liv.  2,  c.  19. 

Regiuiw  Lepidum,  a  town  of  Modena. 
now  Regio,  at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plin. 
3,  c.  15.— Cic.  12,/am.  5, 1.  13,  ep.  7. 

M.  Attilics   RegiJlus,   a  consul  during 
tlie  first  Punic  war.     He  reduced   Brundusi- 
um,  and  in  his  second  consulship  he  took  64 
and  sunk  30  gallies  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.     Afterwards  he  landed 
in  Africa,  and  so  rapid    was  his  success,  that 
in  a  short   time  he   defeated   three   generals, 
and  made  himself  master  of  about  200  places 
of  consequence  on  the  coast.     The   Cartha 
ginians  sued  for  peace,  but  the  conqueror  re 
fused  to  grant  it,  and   soon  after  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  battle  by  Xanthippus,  and  30,000 
of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  aaJ 
15,000   taken    prisoners.      Regulus   was 
the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he  was  car- 
ried in  triumph  lo  Carthage,     He  was  after 
wards   sent  by  the  enemy  to   Rome,  to  pro 
pose    an   acconnnodation    and   an   exchange 
of  prisoners;  r.a:l  If  his  commission  was  un- 
successful he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  return  to   Carthage    without  delay. 
When  he  came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dissuai'iod 
his  countrymen  from   accepting  the    terms 
which   the  enemy  proposed,   and   when   his 
opinion  had  had  due  influence  on  the  senate, 
Regulus  retired  to  Carthage  agreeable  to  his 
engagements.     The  Carthaginians  were  told 
that   their  offers  of  peace  had    been  rejected 
at  Rome  by  the  means  of  Regulus,  and  there- 
fore  they  prepared  to   punish   him  with  the 
greatest  severity.     His  eye-brows  were  cut, 
and   he  was  exposed   for  some  days   to   the 
excessive  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,  and   af- 
terwards  confined  in   a  barrel,  whose  sides 
were   every   where   filled   with  large    iron 
spikes,  till  he  died  in   the   greatest   agonies. 
His  sufferings  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the 
senate  permitted    his  widow  to  inflict  what- 
ever punishment  she  pleased  on  some  of  the 
most    illustrious  captives  of  Carthage,    who 
were  in  their  hands.     She  confined  them  also 
in  presses  filled  with  sharp  iron  points,   and 
was  so  exquisite  in  her  cruelty,   that  the  se- 
nate at  last  interfered,  and  stopped  the  bar- 
barity of  her  punishments.     Regulus  died 
about  251  years  before  Christ.     Sil.  6,  v.  319. 
^Flor.  2,  c.  Z.—Horat.  2,  od.  5.~~Cic.  de  Off. 


1,  c.  13.— r«/.  Max.  1,  0.  1,  1.  9,  c.  2.— Liv. 
ep.  16. Memmius,  a  Roman  made  gover- 
nor of  Greece  by  Caligula.     While  Regulus 
was   in   his  province,   the   emperor   wished 
to   bring  the  celebrated    statue    of   Jupiter 
Olympus,    by   Phidias,    to   Rome  ;  but  this 
was  supernaturally  prevented,  and,   accord- 
to  ancient  authors,  the  ship  which   was 
to   convey   it    was    destroyed    by   lightning, 
and  the  workmen  who  attempted  to  remove 
he   statue,    were  terrified  away    by  suddea 
loises.     Dio.  Cass. A  man  who  condemn- 
ed Sejanus. Roscius,  a  man  who  held  the 

consulship   but  for  one  day,  in  the  reign  of 
Vifellius. 

Remi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal 
town,  Duricortorium,  is  now  Rhtims.  Plin. 
-:,,  c.  17.— Cffis.  B.  G.  2,  c.  5. 

Remmia  lex  d'judiciis,  was  enacted  to 
punish  all  calumniator?.  The  letter  K  was 
marked  on  their  forehead.  This  law  was 
abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great.  Cic.pro 
Rog. 

Remulus  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  des- 
troyed by  lightning  on  account  of  his  impie- 
ty.    Ovid.  Trisl.  4,  v.  50. 

Remuria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  bro- 
ther Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called 
Lemnria,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

Remcs,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  ex- 
posed together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of 
his  grandikther.  In  the  contest  which  hap- 
pened between  the  two  brothers  about  build- 
a  city,  Romulus  obtaiHcd  the  preference, 
and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising  walls, 
was  put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders,  or 
iiy  Romulus  himself,  [uirf.  Romulus.]  The 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  after 
this  murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  con- 
sulted, and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by 
the  institution  of  the  Remuria.  Ovid. 
One  of  theauxiliariesof  Turnusagainst.^ne- 
as,     Firg.  ^n.  9,  v.  330. 

ReSjEna,  [or  Theodosiopolis,  now  Ras-vin, 
or  Jiin-verdnh,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chaboras.]  It  was  famous 
for  the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Goidiatj. 

Rha,  a  large  river,nowthe  Volga.,  of  Rus- 
sia. [The  name  Rha  appears  to  be  an  ap- 
pellative term,  having  affinity  with  Rhea  or 
R  ka,  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavonian 
language,  signifies  "  a  river  ;''  and  from  the 
Russian  denomination  of  Velika  Reka,  or 
"Great  River,"  appears  to  be  formed  the 
lame  of  Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  this  stream  is 
called  Alel or  Eld,  a  term,  in  many  northern 
languages,  signifying  great  or  illustrious. 
The  approximation  of  the  Tanais  to  this 
river,  before  it  changes  its  course  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  is  the  occasion  of  the  erro- 
neous opinion  of  some  authors,  that  it  is  on- 
ly an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  different 
route.] 

Rhacius,  a  Cretan  prince,  the  first  of  that 
nation  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  colony.    He 
seized  Claros,  of  which  he  became  the  sove- 
reign.   He  married  Maato,  the  daughter  of 
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Tiresias,  who  had  been  seized  on  his  coasts. 
Paus.  7,  c.  3. 

Rhacotis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  Egypt.    Strab.—Pau.s.  5,  c-  21. 

Rhadamanthus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa.  He  was  born  in  Crete,  which  be 
abandoned  about  the  30th  year  of  his  age 
He  passed  into  some  of  the  Cyclades,  whers 
he  reigned  with  so  much  justice  and  imparti- 
ality, that  the  ancients  have  said  he  became 
one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  and  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  infernal  regions  in  obliging  the 
dead  to  confess  their  crimes,  and  in  punishing 
them  for  their  offences.  Rhadamanlhu? 
reigned  not  only  over  some  of  the  Cyclades 
but  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Paus.^,  c.  53.  — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  435.— Diod 
5.— Plato.— Homer.  II.  4,  v.  5M.—  Virg.  JEn. 
6,  V.  566. 

Rhadamistus,  a  son  of  Pharnasmanes,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia, 
and  some  time  after  put  him  to  death.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  his  father  for  his  cruelties, 
about  the  year  52  of  the  Christian  era.  Tacit. 
Ann.  13,  c.  37. 

RhjETI,  or  R.KTI,  an  ancient  and  warlike 
aation  of  Etruria.  They  were  driven  from 
their  native  country  by  the  Gauls,  and  went 
to  settle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  vid. 
Rhsetia.     Plin.  3,  c  \Q.—Jaslin.  20,  c.  5. 

RhjEtia,  [a  country  of  Europe,  which  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  the  Alps,  and  was  situate  to 
the  north  of  Raly  and  east  of  Helvetia,  li  i 
not  easy  to  ascertain  its  limits  to  the  north, 
but  we  may  say  that  it  was  bounded  in  ;hat 
quarter  by  Vindelicia,  and  in  general  that  it 
corresponded  to' the  country  of  the  Griso7is, 
and  to  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Glaris,  Szc.as  inr 
as  the  Lake  of  Constance  :  it  extended  also 
over  the  Tyrol.  This  country  was  called 
western  Illyricum,  and  was  subjected  to  the 
Romans  by  Drusus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Soon  afterwards  Vindelicia  was  reduced  by 
Tiberius,  so  that  the  Roman  possessions  ex- 
tended to  the  T)anube.  Thisdouble  conquest 
formed  a  province  called  Rbaetia,  compre- 
hending Vindelicia,  without  obliterating  al- 
together the  distinction.  But  in  the  mulli- 
plication  that  Dioclesian,  and  some  other  em 
perors  after  him,  made  of  the  provinces, 
Rhsetia  was  divided  into  two,  under  the 
names  of  Prima  and  Secunda  :  a  circum 
stance  which  caused  Rhaetia  Proper  and  Vin- 
delicia to  re-assume  their  primitive  distinc- 
tions.] Firg.  G.  2,  V.  96.—Strab.  4.— Plin. 
3,  0.  20, 1.  14,  0.  2,  &c — Horat.  4,  Od.  4  and 
14. 

Rhamnps,  a  town  of  Attica,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Amphiaraus,  and  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  call- 
ed Rhamnmia.  [vid.  Nemesis.]  Paus.  1. — 
Plin.  36. 

Rhamnusia,  a  name  of  Nemesis,  vid 
Rhamnus. 

RHAMPSiNiTrs,an  opulent  king  of  Egypt 

■who  succeeded  Proteus.     He  built  a   large 

tower  with  stones  at    Memphis,  where  his 

riches  were  deposited,  and  of  which  he  waa 
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robbed  by  the  artifice  of  the  architect,  who 
had  left  a  stone  in  the  wall  easily  moveable 
so  as  to  admit  a  plunderer.  Herodol.  2,  c. 
121,  &c. 

Rhamses,  or  RamIses,  a  powerful  king 
of  Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  of  700,000 
men.  conquered iEthiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and 
..ii  her  eastern  nations.  In  his  reign,  accord- 
m^  to  Pliny,  Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors 
consider  him  to  be  the  same  as  Sesostris.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  2,  c.  60.— Plin.  36,  c.  8. 

Rharos,  or  RHARrcM,  a  plain  of  Attica, 
where  corn  was  first  sown  by  Triptolemus. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  sower's  father, 
who  was  called  Rharos.  Paus.  1,  c.  14  and  38. 

Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Ves- 
ta, Ceres,  Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  &c.  Her 
husband,  however,  devoured  them  all  as  soon 
as  born,  as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
with  the  solemn  promise  that  he  would  raise 
no  male  children,  or,  according  to  others,  be- 
cause he  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that 
one  of  his  sons  would  dethrone  him.  To  stop 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  Rhea  consulted 
her  parents,  and  was  advised  to  impose  upon 
him,  or  perhaps,  to  fly  into  Crete.  Accord- 
ingly, when  she  brought  forth,  the  child  was 
immediately  concealed,  and  Saturn  devoured 
up  a  stone  which  his  wife  had  given  him  as 
her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Saturn  were  soon 
proved  to  be  well-founded.  A  year  after,  the 
child,  whose  name  was  Jupi'er,  became  so 
strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove  his  father 
trotn  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been  confounded 
by  the  tnythologists  with  some  of  the  other 
goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed  that  she 
was  the  same  divinity  that  received  adoration 
underthe  various  names  of  Bona  Dea,Cybe- 
le,  Dindymene,  Magna  mater,  Ceres,  Vesta, 
litsea,  and  Terra,  Tellusand  Ops.  [vid.  Cy- 
bele,  f^eres,  Vesta,  &c.]  Rhea,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a 
kingdom.  Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of 
Europe  was  so  great,  that  the  golden  age  of 
Saturn  is  often  called  the  age  ofRhea.  Htsiod. 
T/ieog. — Orpheus,  in  Hymn. — Homer,  ib. — 
JEschyl.  Prom. —  Euripid,  Bacc.  &  Elect. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v,  W7—Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. 
Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus.    She  is  also  called  Ilia.     vid.  Ilia. 

Rhedojves.     vid.  Redones. 

RHEGiUM,now  Rheggio,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  opposite  Messa- 
na  in  Sicily,  where  a  colony  of  Messenians 
under  Alcidamidas  settled,  B.  C.  723.  It  was 
originally  called  Rkegium,  and  afterwards 
Rhegium  Juliunu  to  distinguish  it  from  Rhe- 
giiim  Lepidi,A  town  of  Cisaipine  Gaul.  Some 
uppose  that  it  received  its  name  from  the 
ireek  word  ^xjvt/f//,  to  break,  because  it  is  si- 
tuate on  the  straits  of  Carybdis,  which  were 
formed  when  the  island  of  Sicily  was  brokea 
and  separated  by  an  earthquake  from  the 
contment  of  Italy.  [After  Rhegium  had  fal- 
len under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  a  legion 
placed  there  in  garrison,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  Mamertiaes,  revolted  A.  U- 
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C  472,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  After 
they  had  held  it  for  ten  years,  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  those  who  es- 
caped the  destruction  of  the  siege,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  300,  were  carried  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded.] 
This  town  has  always  been  subject  to  greai 
earthquakes,  by  which  it  has  often  been 
destroyed.  The  neighbourhood  Js  remarka 
ble  for  its  great  fertility,  and  for  its  delightful 
views.  Sil.  13,  v.  94. — Cic.  pro  Arch.  3. — 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  3  and  48. — Justin.  4,c.  1. — 
Mda,  2,  c.  4.—Strab.  6. 
Rhemi.     vid.  Remi. 

Rhkne,  a  small  island  of  the  iEgean,  about 
200  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Ivid.  Delos.]  The  inhabitants  of  De- 
los always  buried  their  dead  there,  and  their 
women  also  retired  there  during  their  labour, 
as  their  own  island  was  consecrated  to  Apol- 
lo, where  Latona  had  brought  forth,  and 
where  no  dead  bodies  were  to  be  inhumed 
Strabo  says,  that  it  v/as  uninhabited,  though 
it  was  once  as  populous  and  flourishing  as  the 
vest  of  the  Cyclades.  Polycrates  conquered 
it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo,  after  he  had 
tied  it  to  Delos  by  means  of  a  long  chain . 
Rhenes  was  sometimes  called  the  small  De- 
los, and  the  island  of  Delos  the  great  Delos. 
Thucyd.2.—Strab.  [Q.—Meta.  2,  c.  7. 

Rhejvi,  a  people  on  the   borders   of  the 
Rhine. 

Rhenus,  [a  celebrated  river   of  Europe, 

rising  in  the   Lepontine    Alps,  a  little  to  the 

east  of  Mount  St.  Gothard^  in  the  county  of 

Orisons.     It  passes  through  Lacus   Briganti- 

nus,  or  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  afterwards 

through  Lacus  Acronius,  or  the  Lake  of  Zetl, 

and  continues  to  run  nearly  west   until  it 

reaches   Basilia,  or  Bask.     Here   it  takes  a 

northern  direction,  and  l»ecomesthe  boundary 

between  Gallia  and  Germania,  and  afterwards 

between  the  latter  and  Belgium.  AtSchenck 

or  Schenken  Scknns  the  Rhenu?  sends  off  its 

left-hand  branch,  the  Vahalis  or  Waal,  which 

flows    west  and  joins   the    Mosa   or  Meuse 

After  parting  with  that  of  the    Vahalis,   the 

Rhenus  flows  on  a  few   miles    farther   to  the 

north,  and  then  divides  into  two  streams,  of 

which  the  one  to  the  right  ha'  d  had  the  name 

of    Flevo,  or    Flevus,  or   Flevum,  now  the 

Yssal,  and  the  other  that  of  Helium,  now  the 

Leek.     The  latter  joins  the  Meuse  above 

Rotterdam    The  Yssal  was  originally  uncon 

nected  with  the   Rhine,  but  was  joined  to  it 

by  the  canal  of  Drusus.     Before   it  reached 

the  sea  it  traversed  a  small  lake  called  Flevo. 

which,  by  the  increase  of  waters  it  received 

through  the  Yssal  from  the  Rhine,  became  in 

time  expanded,  and  forms  now  the  ZuyderZee. 

vid.  Flevo.     The  whole  course  of  the  Rhine 

is  600  miles.]     Virgil  has  called  it  bicornis, 

because  it  divides  itself  into  two  streams 

The  river  Rhine   was  a  long  time  a   barrier 

between  the  Romans  and  the  Germans,  and 

oh  that  account  its  banks  were  covered  with 

strong  castles.     J.  Caesar  was  the  first  Roman 

who  crossed  it  to  invade   Germany.     The 

waters  of  that  river  were  held  in  great  vene- 


ration, and  were  supposed  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  have  some  peculiar  virtue,  as 
they  threw  their  children  into  it,  either  to 
try  the  fidelity  of  the  mothers  or  to  brace 
and  invigorate  their  limbs.  If  the  child 
swam  on  the  surface,  the  mother  was  acquit- 
ted of  suspicion,  but  if  it  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
t«  origin  was  deemed  illegitimate.  Ovid. 
Met  2,  V.  258.— Strab.  4.— Mete,  2,  c.  3,  1. 
'),  c.  2. — Caesar,  de  bell.  G.  4,  c.    10. —  Tacit. 

inn.  2,  c.  6.— Kirg.  Ain.  8,  v.  727. [A 

small  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Appenines 
and  falling  into  the  most  southern  channel  of 
the  Fo.  In  a  little  island  formed  by  the 
Rhenus  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  Oc- 
tavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  met  and  formed 
the  second  Triumvirate.  It  is  now  the  iJeno.] 
an.  Ital.  8,  V.  600.— Plin.  4,  c.  16,  1.  16,  c. 
36— CcES.  B.  G.&ic. 

RhesuSj  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry- 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe,  After  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  march- 
ed to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
against  the  Greeks.  He  was  expected  with 
great  impatience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Tioy  should  never  be  taken  if 
the  horses  of  Rhesus  drankthe  waters  of  the 
Xanthus,  and  fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Tro- 
jan plains.  This  oracle  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  therefore  two  of  their  best 
generals,  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  com- 
missioned by  the  rest  to  intercept  the  Thra- 
cian  prince.  The  Greeks  entered  his  eamp 
in  the  night,  slew  him,  and  carried  away  his 
horses  to  their  camp.  Homer.  II.  10. — Dictys, 
Cret.2.—Apollod  1,  c.Z.—Virg.  Mn.  1,  v. 
AlX—Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  98. 

Rhianus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  origi- 
nally a  slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
war  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  which 
continued  for  twenty  years,  as  also  an  history 
of  the  principal  revolutions  and  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Thessaly.  Of  thispoeti- 
al  composition,  nothing  but  a  few  verses  are 
extant.  He  flourished  about  200  years  be- 
fore the  Cliristian  era.     Paus.  4,  c.  6. 

Rhimotacles,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who 
revolted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He 
boasted  of  his  attachment  to  the  emperor's 
pprson  at  an  entertainment,  upon  which  Au- 
gustus s-A\d,  proditionem  amo,  prodiiores  vera 
odi. 

RiriNocoLi/RA,  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  [It  derived  its  name, 
according  to  Strabo,  from  the  circumstance 
of  oflTenders  being  sent  thither  as  to  a  place  of 
exile,  after  having  been  first  deprived  of 
their  noses,  (jiv,  nasus,  and  *a)Au«,)  a  custom 
said  to  have  been  practised  by  one  of  the 
^Ethiopian  invaders  of  Egypt.  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  that  this  town  was  destitute  of 
all  the  conveniences  of  life,  that  its  water  was 
bitter  and  noxious,  and  that  it  was  surround- 
ed with  salt  marshes.  It  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  place  that  the  Israelites  were  nou- 
rished with  quails.]     Liv.  45,  c.  11. 

Rhion  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite 
to  Antirrhiusn  io  ^Etolia,  at  the  month  of  the 
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Corinthian  gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles 
of  Lepanlo.  The  strait  between  Naupaetum 
and  Patrae  bore  also  the  same  name.  The 
tomb  of  Hesiod  was  at  the  top  of  the  pro- 
montory. Liv  27,  c.  30, 1.  38,  c.  l.—Plin.  4, 
c. 2— Pons.  7,  c.  22. 

Rhiph/ei,  large  mountains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gor 
gons  had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name 
of  Rip hceati  wsis  -applied  to  any  cold  moun- 
tain in  a  northern  country,  and  indeed  these 
mountains  seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets,  though  some  make 
the  Tanais  rise  there.  [What  are  celebrHted 
in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  Riphcei  Montes 
do  not  exist  near  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  as 
Ptolemy  represents.  If  he  marks  a  chain  of 
mountains  more  to  the  north,  actual  observa- 
tion affords  nothing  corresponding:  except  it 
be  the  chain  which  separates  Russia  from  Si- 
beria.] Plin.  4,  c.  \2.—Liican.  3,  v.  272, 1. 
3,  V  282, 1.  4,  V.  A\n.—Virg.  G.  1 ,  v.  240,  1. 
4,7.  518. 

Rhicm.     vid.  Rhion. 

Rhoda,   now   Roses,  a   sea-port  town  of 
Spain.     Liv,  34,  c.  8. 

Rhodanus,  [or  Rhone,  a  large  and  rapid 
river  of  Europe,  rising  among  the  Lepontine 
Alps,  not  more  than  two  leagues  south  of  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine.  It  passes  through  the 
Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  five 
leagues  below  which  it  disappears  between 
two  rocks  for  a  considerable  way,  rises  again, 
flows  with  great  rapidity  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, and  discharges  itself  by  three  mouths 
into  the  Sinus  Gallicus,  or  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  largest  of  these 
mouths  was,  in  the  days  of  Phny,  called  Mas- 
silioticum,  the  other  two  were  much  less,  and 
had  the  common  name  of  Libyca,  although 
each  was  also  known  by  a  distinct  appella- 
tion. Hispaniense  Ostium  denoted  thf  west- 
ern or  the  one  next  to  Hispania,  and  Meta- 
pinum,  thai  in  the  middle.  The  course  of 
the  Rhone  is  about  400  miles,  during  which  it 
falls  5400  feet.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  navi- 
gable some  distance  up  ;  but  its  mouths  are 
now  so  full  of  rocks,  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  by  its  impetuous  current,  that  no 
ship  can  enter  them.  The  upward  naviga- 
tion in  smaller  vessels,  can  only,  on  account 
of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draught 
or  steam.  This  river  is  largest  in  summer, 
and  is  at  its  greatest  height  soon  after  the 
longest  day.  This  is  most  probably  occa 
sioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  melting  part  of 
the  snow  on  the  Alps  during  the  summer 
months.  For  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
the  name  Rhodanus,  vid.  Eridanus.]  Mela, 
2,0.  5, 1.  3,  c.  Z.—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  258— SiZ. 
3,  V.  All.—Marcell.  15,  kc.—Cvesar.  Bell.  G. 
1,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Strab.  4. — Lucan.  ], 
V.  433, 1.  6,  V.  475. 

Rhodooyne,  a  daughter  of  Phraates,  king 
of  Parthia,  who  married  Demetrius  when 
he  was  in  banishment  at  her  father's  court.  \ 
Polvcen.  8 


vant  with  iEsop,  at  the  court  of  a  king  of 
Samos.  She  was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xan- 
thus,  and  her  liberty  was  at  last  bought  by 
Charaxes  of  Mitylene,  the  brother  of  Sap- 
pho, who  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  who 
married  her.  She  sold  her  favours  at  Nau- 
cratis,  where  she  collected  so  much  money, 
that,  to  render  her  name  immortal,  she  con- 
secrated a  number  of  spits  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi ;  or,  according  to  others^ 
erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  iElian 
says,  that  as  Rhodope  was  one  day  bathino- 
herself,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her  san- 
dals, and  dropped  itnear  Psammetichus,kin°- 
of  Egypt,  at  Memphis.  The  monarch  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  sandal,  strict 
inquiry  %vas  made  to  find  the  owner,  and 
Rhodope,  when  discovered,  married  Psam- 
metichus.  Herodut.  2,  c.  134,  &,c. — Ovid, 
Heroid.  15 — ^lian.  r.  H.  c.  33.  [Perizo- 
nius,  in  his  notes  on  ^lian,  says  that  there 
were  two  of  this  name  ;  one  a  courtezan,  who 
afterwards  became  'he  wife  of  Psammeti- 
chus;  the  other,  the  fellow-slave  of  iEsop» 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Aniasis ;  but  Lar- 
cher  satisfactorily  shows  that  Penzonius  is 
mistaken.] 

Rhodope,  a  high  mountain  of  Thrace, 
[forming  in  a  great  degree  its  western  boun- 
dary.] Rhodope,  according  to  the  poets, 
was  the  wife  ofHaemus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
was  changed  into  this  mountain,  because  she 
preferred  herself  to  Juno  in  beauty.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  87,  Uc.—  Virg.  Eel.  8,  G.3,  v.  351- 
—Mela,  2,  c.  2.— Strab.  1  .—Hal.  2,  v.  73.— 
Senec.  in  Here.  Oet. 

Rhodopeius,  is  used  in  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  Thracian,  because  Rhodope  was  a 
mountain  of  that  country.  Ovid.  Ji-  A.  3,  v- 
32\.— Heroid.  2.-  Virg.  G.  4,c.  461. 

Rhodowia,  the  top  of  Mount  CEta.  Liv^ 
36,  c.  16. 

Rhodus,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Sea,  at  the  south  of  Caria,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  20  miles.  [Pliny  makes  it 
125  miles  in  circuit,  but  Isidorus  only  103. 
According  to  Sonnini,  it  is  much  lo:iger  than  it 
is  broad,  its  greatest  length,  in  a  direction 
from  N  to  S,  being  about  12  leagues,  and  its 
breadth  6;  while  its  circumference  is  com- 
monly estimated  at  44  leagues.  Its  form  is 
nearly  triangular,  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Trinacria.  It  was  also  known  by  the 
several  names  of  Ophiusa,  Asteria,  ^threa, 
Cerymbia,  Poessa,  Atabyria,  Marcia,  Oloes- 
sa,  Stadia,  Telchinis,  Pelagia,  and  Rhodus. 
The  last  has  prevailed  with  a  slight  change, 
in  latter  ages,  and  the  etymology  has  been 
sought  in  the  Greek  foS'ov,  signifying  a  rose, 
with  which  flower  the  isle  abounded.  In  con- 
firmation  of  this  etymology  it  has  been  alleg- 
ed, that  several  Rbodian  coins  are  still  extant, 
exhibiting  on  the  one  side  the  sun,  and  on  the 
other  a  rose.  Diodorus  Siculus  deduces  the 
name  from  Rhoda,  the  daughter  of  Apollo 
and  Venus.  Others.however,  have  preferred 
the  etymology  of  Bochart,  who,  availing  him- 


Rhodope,    or    Rhod6pi3,    a    celebrated  I  self  of  one  of  its  ancient  names,  Ophiusa,  o 
courtezan  of  Greece,  who  was  fellow-ser-HSnake-Island,  given  to- iU  on  account  of  thfr 
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numerous  serpents  itcontained  when  first  inha- 
bited, says  that  the  Phoenicians  also  called  it 
' '  Suake-Island,"  which  in  their  language  was 
Gesiral-Rhod.  From  this  last  word,  which 
signifies  a  snake,  the  Greeks,  he  thinks,  form- 
ed the  name  Rhodos.]  Its  principal  cities 
were  Rhodes,  founded  about  408  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  Lindus,  Camisus,  Jalysus 
Rhodes  was  famous  for  the  siege  which  it  sup 
ported  against  Uemelrius,  and  for  a  celebrat- 
tid  slatae  of  Apollo.  (I'zd.  Colossus.)  The 
Rhodiaus  were  originally  governed  by  kings, 
and  were  independent,  but  this  government 
was  at  last  exchanged  for  a  democracy  and 
an  aristocracy.  They  were  naturally  given 
up  to  commerce,  and  during  many  ages  they 
were  the  most  poweriul  nation  by  sea.  Their 
authority  was  respected,  and  their  laws  were 
so  universally  approved,  that  every  country 
made  use  of  them  to  decide  disputes  concern- 
ing maritime  affairs,  and  they  were  at  last 
adopted  by  other  commercial  nations,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman  codes,  from  whence 
they  have  been  extracted  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  maritime  regulations  of  modern  Europe. 
When  Alexander  made  himself  master  of 
Asia,  the  Rhodians  lost  their  independence, 
but  they  soon  after  asserted  their  natural  pri- 
vileges under  his  cruel  successors,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  influence  among  nations  to 
which  their  maritime  power  and  cot'sequence 
entitled  them.  They  assisted  Pompey  against 
Cffisar,  and  were  defeated  by  Cassius,  and  be- 
came dependent  upon  the  Romans.  [In  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  Rhodes  along  witli  the 
other  isles,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
styled  the  "  the  province  of  the  islands."  In 
a  later  age  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  who  were  afterwards,  A.  D.  1523, 
upon  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Soliman, 
compelled  to  retire  to  Malta.  Rhodes  was 
anciently  very  fertile,  and  needs  even  now  but 
little  cultivation  to  become  very  productive.] 
Strab.  5 — Homer.  II.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Diod.  5.—Plin.  2,  c.  62  and  87, 1.  5,  c.  31.— 
Flor.  2,  c.  1.— Pindar.  Olymp.  7. — Lucan.  8, 
V.  248. — Cic.pro  Man.  leg.inBrut.13. — Liv. 
27,c.  30, 1.  31,  c.  2. 

Rhcebus,  a  horse  of  Mezentius,  whom  his 
master  addressed  with  the  determination  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  when  he  saw  his  son  Lau- 
sus  brought  lifeless  from  the  battle.  This 
beautiful  address  is  copied  from  Homer, 
where  likewise  Achilles  addresses  hishorse^. 
Firg.  Mn.  10,  v.  861. 

Rhcecus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  at- 
tempted to  offer  violence  to  Atalanta.  He 
was  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous  by 
Bacchus.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  301.— Tirg.  G. 

2. One  of  the  giants,  killed  by  Bacchus, 

under  the  form  ol  a  lion,  in  the  war  which 
these  sons  of  the  earth  waged  against  Jupiter 
and  the  gods.     Horat.  2,  Od.  19,  v.  23. 

Rhosteum,  or  Rhcetus,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  [on  the  sloping  side  of  which]  the 
body  of  Ajax  was  buried.  [The  tumulus  still 
remains.]  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  197,  4  Fast.  v. 
279.— Fir^.  ^n.  6,  v.  505,  I.  12,  v.  456. 

Rhosus,  a  town  of  Syria,  celebrated  for  its 
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earthen  ware.  [It  lay  north-west  of  Antio- 
chia.  When  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  laying  near 
the  Syrian  pa's,  he  must  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  the  southern  pass,  not  the  northera 
one  on  the  confines  of  Syria.]    Cic.  6,  Ait.  \, 

Rhoxalani,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis.     Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

Rhoxana,  or  RoxANA,  a  mistress  of  Al- 
exander, daughter  of  a  Persian  satrap,  vid. 
Roxana. 

Rhutejvi  and  RuTHiiNi,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
[in  Aquitania,  on  the  river  Tarnis,  or  Tarne.] 

RHyjfDACirs,  a  large  river  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  [It  separates  Mysia  from  Bithy- 
nia,  and  is  often  confounded  by  modern  tra- 
vellers with  the  Granicus,  which  lies  farther 
west.]     P^m.  5,  c.32. 

Rhvnthon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse, 
who  flourished  at  Tarentum,  where  he  wrote 
38  plays.  Authors  are  divided  with  respect 
to  the  merit  of  his  compositions  and  the  abili- 
ties of  the  writer. 

Riconui,uM,  a  village  of  Germany,  now 
Rigol,  near  Cologne.     Tacit.  H.  4,  c  71. 

RiPH^i.    vid.  Rhiphsei. 

RiPHEUs,  a  Trojan  who  joined  ^neas  the 
night  that  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
was  at  last  killed  after  making  a  great  car- 
nage of  the  Greeks.  He  is  commended  for 
his  love  of  justice  and  equity,  f^irg.  „^n.  2, 
V.  339  and  426. 

RobIgo,  or  RuBiGO,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
particularly  worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as 
she  presided  over  corn.  Her  festivals,  called 
Robigalia,  were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  - 
April,  and  incense  was  offered  to  her,  as  also 
the  entrails  of  a  sheep  and  of  a  dog.  She 
was  intreated  to  preserve  the  corn  from 
blights.  Ovid.Fast.A,\.Qn.—  Virg.G.  1, 
V.  \5\.—  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  1. 

RoDUMNA,  now  Roanne,  a  town  of  the 
iEdui,  on  the  Loire. 

Roma,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tiber,  at  the  distance  of  about  16  miles 
from  the  sea.  \yid.  column  8,  line  36,  of 
this  article.]  The  .name  of  its  founder,  and 
the  manner  of  its  foundation,  are  not  pre- 
cisely  known.  Romulus,  however,  is  uni- 
versally supposed  tohave  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  celebrated  city,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the 
Julian  jeriod,  3251  years  after  the  creation  of 
the  world,  753  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  431  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad.  In  its 
original  state,  Rome  was  but  a  small  castle 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine  ;  and  the 
founder,  to  give  his  followers  the  appearance 
of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde,  was  ob- 
liged to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common  asy- 
lum for  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer, 
who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  attended  them.  From 
such  an  assemblage  a  numerous  body  was 
soon  collected,  and  before  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  Romans  had  covered  with  their 
habitations,  the  Palatine,  Capitoline,  Aven- 
tine,  Esquiliue  hills,  with  Mount  Ccelius,  anct 
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Quirinalis.      After     many    successful    wars 
against  the  neighbouring  states,  the  views  of 
Homulus  were  directed  to  regulate  a  nation 
naturally   fierce,  warlike,    and   uncivilized. 
The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common 
chain,  and  the  labo;irs  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  those  of  his    patron,  tended   to  the  same 
end,  the   aggrandizement  of  the  state.     Un- 
der  the  successors   of  Romulus,  the    power 
of  Rome  was   increased,  and  the  boundaries 
of  her  dominions  extended;   while   one  was 
employed  in  regulating  the  forms  of  worshi^i. 
and  in  inculcating   in  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects a  reverence  for  the  deity,  the  other  wa- 
eugaged  in   enforcing   discipline  among  the 
army,  and  raising   the  consequence   of    the 
soldiers   in  the  government  of  the  state,  and 
a  third  made  the  object  of  his  administration 
consist  in  adorning  his  capital,  in  beautifying 
the  edifices,  and  in  fortifying  it  with  towers 
and   walls.     During  244  years,  the  Romans 
were  governed  by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the 
oppression,  and   the   violence  of  the  last  of 
these  monarchs,  and  of  his  family,  became  so 
atrocious,  that  a   revolution  was  effected  in 
the  state,   and  the  democratical  government 
■was  established.     The  monarchical  govern- 
ment existed  under  seven  princes,  who  began 
to  reign  in  the  following  order  :  Romulus,  B. 
C.  753;  and    after  one   year's  interregnum, 
Numa,  715;  Tullus   Hostilius,  672;  Ancu 
Martins,  640;  Tarquin  Priscus,  616;  Serviu 
Tullius,  578;  and  Tarquin  the  Proud,  534; 
expelled  25  years  after,  B.  C.  509;  and  thi 
regal  admmistration  has  been  properly  deno 
_  minated  the  infancy  of  the   Roman  empire 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  the 
throne,  the  Romans  became  more  sensible  of 
their  consequence ;  with  their  liberty  they 
acquired  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  they  became 
so  jealous    of  their  independence,    that  the 
first  of  their  consuls  who  had  been  the  most 
zealous  and  animated  in  the  assertion  of  their 
freedom,  was  banished  from  the  city  because 
he  bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  family  of 
the  tyrants ;  and  another,  to  stop  their  suspi 
cion?,  was  obliged  to  pull  down  his  housf , 
whose  stateliness  and  magnificence  above  thi^ 
rest   seemed    incompatible  with   the  duties 
and   the   rank  of  a   private  citizen.     They 
knew    more   effectually   their  power    when 
they  had  fought  with  success  against  Porsen- 
na,  the  king  of  Etruria,   and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  who  supported  the  claim 
of  the  tyrant,  and   attempted  to  replace  him 
on  his  tlirone  by  force  of  arms.     A  govern- 
ment which   is  intrusted    into  the  hands  of 
two  of  the   most   distinguished  of  its  mem- 
bers, for  the  limited  space  of  one  year,  can- 
not but  give  rise  to  great  men,  glorious  ex 
ploits,  and  tremendous  sedition?.     The  gem- 
ral  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  dur- 
ng  a  campaign  must   be  active  and  diligent 
when  he  knows  that  his  power  is  terminated 
with  the  year,  and  if  he  has  a  becoming  am  ■ 
bition,  he  will  distinguish  his  consulship   by 
some  uncommon  act  of  valour,  before  he  des- 
cends from  the  dignity  of  an  absolute  magis- 
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trate  to  the  dependence  of  a  fellow-citizen. 
Yet  these  attempts  for  the  attainment  of  glo- 
ry often    fail  of  success,  and  though    the  Ro- 
mans could  once  boast  that  every  individual 
in  their  armies  could  discharge  with  fidelity 
and  honour  the  superior  offices  of  magistrate 
and  consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  an- 
nals many   years  marked    by  overthrows,  or 
disgraced  by  the  ill    conduct,  the  oppression, 
and  the  wantonness  of  their  generals,     {vid. 
Consul.)     To  the  fame  which  their  conquests 
and  daily  successes  had   gained  abroad,   the 
Romans  were  not   a  little   indebted  for  their 
gradual  rise  to  superiority  ;  and  to  this  may 
be  added  the  policy  of  the  Census,  which  eve- 
ry fifth  year  told  them  their  actual  strength, 
and  how  many  citizens  were  able  to  bear  arms. 
And  indeeil  it  was  no   small  satisfaction  to  a 
people  who  were  continually  making  war,  to 
ee.  that  in  spite  of  all  the  losses  which  they 
might  sustain  in  the  field,  the  increase  of  ihe 
nhabitants  of  the  city  was  prodigious,  and  al- 
most incredible  :  and  had  Romulus  lived  after 
the  battle    of  Actium,   he  would  have   been 
persuaded  withdifiiculty  that  above  four  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants    were  contained  within 
those  walls,  which  in  the  most  flourishingpe- 
riod  of  his  reign  could  scarce  muster  an  army 
of  3000  infantry,  and  300  horse.     But  when 
Rome  had  flourished  under  the  consular  go- 
vernment  for  about  120  years,  and    had   be- 
held with  pleasure  the  conquests  of  her  citi- 
zens over  the  neighbouring  states  and  cities, 
which,  according   to  a   Roman  historian,  she 
was  ashamed  to  recollectin  the  summit  of  her 
power,  an  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of  Gaul 
rendered  her  very  existence  precarious,  and 
her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.    The  va- 
lour of  an  injured  individual,  (i>i(/.  Camillus,) 
saved  it   from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its 
buildings  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  celebrated  event,  which  gave  the  appel- 
lation of  another  founder  of  Rome  toCamil- 
lus.  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  glorious  era  to 
the  Romans.     The  huts  and  cottages  which 
Romulus  had  erected,    and  all   his  successors 
repaired,  were   totally  consumed,  and   when 
the  city  arose  again  from  its  ruins,  the  streets 
were  enlarged,  convenience  as  well  as  order 
was  observed,  taste  and  regularity  were  con- 
sulted, and  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and    rus- 
ticity of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  extinguish- 
ed with  their  old  habitations.  But  no  sooner 
were  they  freed  from  the  fears  of  their  barba- 
rian invaders,   than   they  turned  their   arm.s 
against  those  states  whirh  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge their  superiority,   or  yield   their  inde- 
penJenee.      Their    wars   with    Pyrrhus  and 
ihe   i'arentines  displayed  their  character  in  a 
different  view  ;  if  they  before  had  tought  for 
freedom  and  independence,   they  now  drew 
their  sword  for  glory  ;  and  here  we  may  see 
them  conquered  in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing 
to  grant  that  peace   lor  which  their   conque- 
ror himself  had  sued.     The  advantages  they 
gained  from  their  battles  with  Pyrrhus  were 
many.     The  Roman  name  became  known  in 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  and  in  losing  or 
gaiuiug  a  victory  the  Romans  were  eHablec! 
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to  examine  the  manceuvres,  observe  the  dis- 
cipline, and  contemplate  the  order  and  the 
encampments  of  those  soldiers  whose  friends 
and  ancestors  had  accompanied  Alexander 
the  Great  in  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Italy  be- 
came subjected  to  the  Romans  at  the  end  of 
the  war  with  the  Tarentines, and  that  period 
of  time  has  been  called  the  second  age,  oi 
the  adolescence  of  the  Roman  empire.  Af 
ter  this  memorable  era  they  tried  their 
strength  not  only  with  distant  nations,  but 
also  upon  a  new  element ;  and  in  (he  long- 
wars  which  they  waged  against  Carthage, 
they  acquired  territory  and  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of 'the  sea;  and  though  Annibal 
for  sixteen  years  kept  them  in  continual 
alarms,  hovered  round  their  gates,  and  de- 
stroyed their  armies  almost  before  their  walls, 
yet  they  were  destined  to  conquer,  [vid.  Pu 
nicum  bellum,]  and  soon  to  add  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  \_vid.  Macedonicum  bellum,] 
and  the  provinces  of  Asia  [vid.  Mithridati- 
cum  bellum,]  to  their  empire.  But  while 
we  consider  the  Romans  as  a  nation  subdu- 
ing their  neighbours  by  war,  their  manners, 
their  counsels,  and  their  pursuits  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  To  be  warriors  was  their  pro- 
fession;  their  assemblies  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  were  a  meeting  of  armed  men,  and  very 
properly  denominated  an  army.  Yet  while 
their  conquests  were  so  extensive  abroad,  we 
findlhem  torn  by  factions  at  home;  and  so 
far  was  the  resentment  of  the  poorer  citizens 
carried,  that  we  see  the  enemy  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  while  all  are  unwilling  to  take 
up  arms  and  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  their 
common  liberty.  The  senators  and  nobles 
were  ambitious  of  power,  and  endeavoured 
to  retain  in  their  hands  that  influeuce  which 
had  been  exercised  with  so  much  success  and 
such  cruelty  by  their  monarchs.  This  was 
the  continual  occasion  of  tumults  and  se- 
dition. The  people  were  jealous  of  their  li- 
berty. The  oppression  of  the  nobles  irritat 
ed  them,  and  the  stripes  to  which  they  were 
too  often  exposed  without  mercy,  was  often 
productive  of  revolutions.  The  plebeians, 
though  originally  the  poorest  and  most  con 
temptible  of  citizens  of  an  indigent  nation, 
whose  food  in  the  first  ages  of  the  empire 
was  only  bread  and  salt,  whose  drink  wa 
water,  soon  gained  rights  aad  privileges  by 
their  opposition.  Though  really  slaves,  they 
became  powerful  in  the  state ;  one  conces- 
sion from  the  patricians  produced  another, 
and  when  their  independence  was  boldly  as- 
serted by  their  tribunes,  they  were  admitted 
to  share  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
the  laws  which  forbad  the  intermarriage  of 
plebeian  and  patrician  families  were  repeal- 
ed, and  the  meanest  peasant  could  by  valour 
and  fortitude  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  dic- 
tator and  consul.  It  was  not  till  these  privi- 
leges were  obtained  by  the  people  from  the 
senate,  that  Rome  began  to  enjoy  internal 
peace  and  tranquillity,  her  battles  were  then 
fought  with  more  vigour,  her  soldiers  were 
more  animated,  and  her  sovereignty  was  more 
universally  established.   But  supreme  power 


lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  factious  and  ambi- 
tious  citizen  becomes  loo  dangerous.  The 
greatest  oppression  and  tyranny  took  place  of 
subordination  and  obedience  ;  and  from  those 
causes  proceeded  the  unparalleled  slau'^hler 
and  effusion  of  blood  under  a  Sylla  or  a  Ma- 
rius.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the 
first  Romans  conquered  their  enemies  by  va- 
lour, temperance,  and  fortitude ;  their  mode- 
ration also  and  their  justice  was  well  known 
;imong  their  neighbours,  and  not  only  private 
possessions,  but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and 
empires,  were  left  in  their  power,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  a  family,  or  to  be  ensured  in 
the  hand  of  a  successor.  They  were  also 
chosen  umpires  to  decide  quarrels,  but  in  this 
honourable  office  they  consulted  their  own  in- 
terest; they  artfully  supported  the  weaker 
side,  that  the  more  powerful  might  be  reduc- 
ed, and  gradually  become  their  prey.  Un- 
der J.  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  of  civil 
war  was  carried  to  unprecedented  excess ;  it 
was  not  merely  to  avenge  a  private  injury, 
but  it  was  a  contest  for  the  sovereignty  ;  and 
though  each  of  the  adversaries  wore  the 
mask  of  pretended  sincerity,  and  professed 
himself  to  be  the  supporter  of  the  republic, 
not  less  than  the  abolition  of  freedom  and  the 
public  liberty  was  the  aim.  What  Julius 
began,  his  adopted  son  achieved,  the  ancient 
spirit  of  national  independence  was  extin- 
guished at  Rome,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  chief, 
who,  under  the  title  of  impcrator,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  every  commander  by  his  army 
after  some  signal  victory,  reigned  with  as 
much  power  and  as  much  sovereignty  as  an- 
other Tarquin.  Under  their  emperors  the 
Romans  lived  a  luxurious  and  indolent  life, 
they  had  long  forgot  to  appear  in  the  field, 
and  their  wars  were  left  to  be  waged  by  mer- 
cenary troops,  who  fought  without  spirit  or 
animosity,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  yield 
to  him  who  bought  their  allegiance  and  fide- 
lity with  the  greatest  sums  of  money.  Their 
leaders  themselves  were  not  the  most  prudent 
or  the  most  humane,  the  power  which  thejr 
had  acquired  by  bribery  was  indeed  preca- 
rious, and  among  a  people  where  not  only 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  but  even  the 
imperial  purple  itself,  are  exposed  to  sale, 
there  cannot  be  expected  much  happiness 
or  tranquillity  in  the  palace  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Au- 
gustus were  distinguished  by  variety;  one 
of  them  the  most  abandoned  and  most  pro- 
fligate of  men,  whom  his  own  vices  and  ex- 
travagance hurried  out  of  the  world,  while 
his  successor,  perhaps  the  most  clement,  just, 
and  popular  of  princes,  was  sacrificed  in  the 
midst  of  his  guards  and  attendants  by  the 
dagger  of  some  offrnded  favourite  or  disap- 
pointed eunuch.  Few  indeed  were  the  em- 
perors of  Rome  whr«^  days  were  not  short- 
ened by  poison  or  the  sword  of  an  assassin. 
If  one  for  some  time  had  the  imprudence  to 
trust  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  at 
last  to  perish  by  hia  own  credulit%'.  the  othef 
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consulted  his  safety,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, in  the  imiumcrablp  chambers  of  his  pa- 
lace, and  changed  every  day,  to  elude  disco- 
very, the  place  of  his  retirement.  After  they 
had  been  governed  by  a  race  of  princes  re- 
markable for  the  variety  of  their  characters, 
the  Roman  possessions  were  divided  into  two 
distinct  empires,  by  the  enterprizing  Constan- 
tine,  A.  D.  328.  Constantinople  became  the 
seat  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  Rome  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  the  western  emperors,  and 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  their  dominion*. 
In  the  year  800  of  the  Christian  era,  Rome 
with  Italy  was  delivered  by  Charlemagne, 
the  then  emperor  of  the  west,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  who  still  continues  to  hold  the  so- 
vereignty, and  to  maintain  his  independence 
under  the  name  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States. 
The  original  poverty  of  the  Romans  has  of- 
ten been  disguised  by  their  poets  and  histori- 
ans, who  wished  it  to  appear,  that  a  nation 
who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had  bet- 
ter beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
and  robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicity 
they  were  indebted  for  their  successes.  Their 
houses  were  originally  destitute  of  every  or- 
nament, they  were  made  with  unequal  boards 
and  covered  with  mud,  and  these  served  them 
rather  as  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons  than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till 
the  age  of  Pyrrhus  they  despised  riches,  and 
many  salutary  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain 
luxury  and  to  punish  indolence.  They  ob- 
served great  temperance  in  their  meals  : 
young  men  were  not  permitted  to  drink  wine 
till  they  had  attained  their  30th  year,  and  it 
•was  totally  forbidden  to  women.  Their  na- 
tional spirit  was  supported  by  policy;  the 
triumphal  procession  of  a  conqueror  alon^f 
the  streets  amidst  the  applause  of  thousands, 
was  well  calculated  to  promote  emulation, 
and  the  number  of  gladiators  which  were  re- 
gularly introduced,  not  only  in  public  games 
acd  spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meetings, 
t-erved  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war, 
whilst  it  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  calls 
of  compassion,  and  when  they  could  gaze  with 
pleasure  upon  wretches  whom  they  forcibly 
obliged  to  murder  one  anotlier,  they  were  not 
inactive  inthe  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formidable 
rivals  in  the  field.  In  their  punishments,  ci- 
vil as  well  as  military,  the  Romans  were 
■strict  and  rigorous  ;  a  deserter  was  severely 
whipped  and  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  degra- 
dation from  the  rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity 
of  a  citiaen  was  the  most  ignominious  stigma 
•which  could  be  fixed  upon  a  seditious  muti- 
neer. The  transmarine  victories  of  the  Ro- 
laans  proved  at  last  the  ruin  of  their  inno- 
cence and  bravery.  They  grew  fond  of  the 
luxury  cf  the  Asiatics  ;  and,  conquered  by  the 
•vices  and  indolence  of  those  nations  whom 
ilieyhad  subdued,  they  liecameas  effeminate 
and  as  ilissolute  as  their  captives.  Marcellus 
■was  the  first  who  introduced  a  taste  for  the 
fme  arts  among  his  countrymen.  The  spoils 
.iEd  treiisures  tliat  were  obtained  in  the  plun- 
•iSer  «f  Syt-acuse  and  Corinth,  rendered  the 
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Romans  partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  or- 
namental equipage.  Though  Cato  had  de- 
spised philosophy,  Ivid.  Carneades,]  and  de- 
clared that  war  was  the  only  profession  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Romans,  by  their  intercou  rse 
with  the  Greeks,  soon  became  fond  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  though  they  had  once  banished  the 
sophists  of  Athens  from  their  city,  yet  they 
beiield  with  rapture  their  settlement  among 
them,  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  after 
the  conquest  of  Achaia.  They  soon  after  be- 
gan to  imitate  their  polished  captives,  and  to 
cultivate  poetry  with  success,  from  the  va- 
lour of  their  heroes  and  conquerors,  indeed, 
the  sublimest  subjects  were  nffered  to  the  ge- 
nius of  their  poets  ;  but  of  the  little  that  re- 
mains to  celebrate  the  early  victories  of 
Rome,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  no- 
bler effusions  of  the  Augustan  age.  Virgil 
lias  done  so  much  for  the  Latin  name  that 
the  splendour  and  the  triumphs  of  his  coun- 
try are  forgotten  for  a  while,  when  we  are 
transported  with  admiration  of  tlie  majesty  of 
his  numbers,  the  elegant  delicacy  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  fire  of  his  muse  ;  and  the 
applauses  given  to  the  lyric  powers  of  Ho- 
race, the  softness  of  TibuUus,  the  vivacity  of 
Ovid,and  to  the  superiorcompositions  of  other 
respectable  poets  shall  be  unceasing  so  long 
as  the  name  of  Rome  excites  our  reverence 
and  our  praises,  and  so  long  as  genius,  virtue, 
and  abilities  are  honoured  amongst  mankind. 
Though  they  originally  rejected  with  horror 
a  law  which  proposed  the  building  of  a  pub- 
lic theatre,  and  the  exhibition  of  plays,  like 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  Romans  soon  proved  fa- 
vourable to  the  compositions  of  their  country- 
men. Livius  was  the  first  dramatic  writer  of 
consequence  at  Rome,  whose  plays  began  to 
be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  After  him  Nae- 
VI  us  and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage  ;  and 
in  a  more  polished  period,  Plautus,  Te- 
rence, Caicilius  and  Afranius,  claimed  the 
(Uiblic  attention,  and  gained  the  most  un- 
bounded applause.  Satire  did  not  make  its 
appearance  at  PLome  till  100  years  after  the 
introduction  of  comedy,  and  so  celebrated  was 
LucilJus  in  this  kind  of  writing,  that  he  was 
called  the  inventor  of  it.  In  historical  writ- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Romans  was  slow, 
and  for  many  years  they  employed  the 
pen  of  foreigners  to  compile  their  annals, 
till  the  superior  abilities  of  a  Livy  were  made 
known.  In  their  worship  and  sacrifices  the 
Romans  were  uncommonly  superstitious,  the 
will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  no  general  marched  to  an  expe- 
dition without  the  previous  assurance  from 
the  augurs,  that  the  omens  were  propitious, 
and  ids  success  almost  indubitable.  Their 
sanctuaries  were  numerous,  they  raised  altars 
not  only  to  the  gods,  who.  as  they  supposed, 
presided  over  thfir  city,  but  also  to  the  dei- 
ties of  conquered  nations,  as  well  as  to  the 
difierent  passions  and  virtues.  There  were 
no  less  than  420  temples  at  Rome,  crowd- 
ed with  statues  ;  the  priests  were  nume- 
rous, and  each  divinity  had  a  particular 
college  of  sacerdotal  servants.     Their  wars 
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were  declared  in  the  mosfawful  and  solemn 
manner,  and  prayers  were  always  offered  in 
the  temples  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  when 
a  defeat  had  been  sustained,  or  a  victory  won. 
The  power  of  fathers  over  their  children  was 
very  extensive,  and  indeed  unlimited;  they 
could  sell  them  or  put  theai  to  death  at  plea 
sure,  without  the  forms  of  trial,  or  the  inter 
ferenceofthecivil  magistrates.  Many  of  tliesi 
ancient  families  were  celebrated  for  the  gfiea' 
men  winch  they  had  produced,  but  the  vi.jo 
rous  and  ititeresied  part  they  tooK  in  the  go 
verument  of  the  republic  exposed  them  ofte 
to  danger  ;  and  some  have  observed  that  the 
Romans  sunk  info  indolence  and  luxury  when 
the  Cornelii,  the  f^abii,  the  ^Emylii,  the  .Vlar- 
celli,  &c.  who  had  so  often  supported  their 
spirit  and  led  them  to  victory,  had  been  ex- 
tinguished in  the  bloody  wars  of  iYlarius  am! 
of  the  two  triumvirates.  When  Rome  was 
becom.  powerful,  she  was  distinguished  from 
other  cities  by  the  flattery  of  her  neighbours 
and  citizens,  a  form  of  worship  was  establish- 
ed to  her  as  a  deity,  and  temples  were  raised 
in  her  honour,  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the 
provinces.  The  goddess  Roma  was  repre- 
sented like  Miaerva,  all  armed,  and  sitting  on 
a  rock,  holding  a  pike  in  her  hand,  with  her 
head  covered  with  a  helmet,  and  a  trophy  at 
her  feet.  Liv.  1,  Stc. — Calo.  de  R.  R. —  Firg. 
JEn.  G.  &  Ecl.—Horal.  2,  sat.  6,  &e  —Flor. 
l,c.  1,  &c. — Palerc  — Tacit.  Ann.  &f  Hist. — 
Tibull.  3. — Lucan. — Pint,  in  Rom.  J\'um ,  &ic. 
—Cic.  de  JVa/.  D.  1,  &:c. — Plin.  7,  &Lc.—Jui- 
tin.  Ai.—Varo  d-  L.  L.  2.—Val.  Max.  1 ,  &.r. 
— Martial.  12,  ep.  8.  [The  origin  commonly 
assigned  to  the  city  of  Rome  appears  to  rest 
ou  no  better  foundation  than  mere  fabulous 
tradition.  The  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
on  this  subject,  even  in  ancient  times,  is 
clearly  evinced  by  the  numerous  and  varying 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  that  city  which  are 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the  int  eduction  to 
his  life  of  Romulus.  The  words  of  the  bi- 
ographer are  as  follows :  "  From  whom,  and 
for  what  cause,  the  city  of  Home  obtained 
that  name,  historians  are  not  agreed.  Some 
say  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  they  hud  overrun 
great  part  of  the  globe,  and  conquered  many 
nations,  settled  there  ;  and  gave  their  city  the 
name  of  Rome  on  account  of  their  strength 
(^PoifJdt)  in  war.  Others  inform  us  that  wheu 
Troy  was  taken,  some  of  the  Trojans,  having 
escaped  and  gained  their  ships,  put  to  sea, 
and,  being  drivea  by  the  winds  upon  the 
coast  of  Tu-eany,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
river  Tiber:  that  here,  their  wives  being 
much  fatigued  and  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
hardships  of  the  sea,  one  of  them,  superior  to 
the  rest  in  birth  and  prudence,  named  Roma, 
proposed  that  they  should  burn  the  fleet  ; 
that  this  being  efi"ected,  the  men  were  at  fi^^t 
much  exasperated  ;  but  afterwards,  through 
necessity,  fixed  their  seat  on  th  Palatine 
hill,  and  in  a  short  time  found  things  sue 
ceed  beyond  their  expectations  ;  for  the  coun 
try  was  good  and  the  people  hospitable :  that 
therefore,  besides  other  honours  paid  to  Ro 
ma,  they  called  the  city   (as  she  was  the 


cause  of  its  being  built)  after  her  name. 
Among  the  various  accounts  of  historians," 
continues  Plutarch,  "it  is  said  that  Roma 
was  the  daughter  of  Italus  and  Leucaria  ;  or 
oi  Telephus  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  married 
to  ^neas  ;  or  of  Ascanius  the  son  of  J^neas, 
and  that  she  gave  name  to  the  city  :  others 
assert  that  Romanus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and 
("irce,  built  it ;  or  Romus,  the  son  of  jEma- 
tnion,  whom  Diomede  sent  from  Troy;  or 
Romus,  king  of  the  Latins,  after  he  had  expell- 
f'd  the  Tuscans.  Even  they  who  declare  that 
the  city  ha<l  its  name  from  Romulus,  are  far 
',rom,  agritmg  about  his  extraction  :  for  some 
ate  that  he  was  the  son  of  .^neas  and  Dexi- 
thea,  and  was  broughtan  infant  into  Italy  with 
his  brother  Remus  ;  that  i.l  'h  other  vessels 
'  ere  lost  by  the  violence  of  the  Hood,  except 
that  containing  the  children,  which  being 
;arried  gently  to  the  shore  where  the  bank 
was  level,  they  were  saved  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  the  place  from  them  called  Roma. 
Some  will  have  it  that  Roma,  daughter  of  the 
Trojan  woman  who  was  married  to  Latinus, 
the  son  of  Telemachus,  was  the  mother  of 
Romulus.  Others  say  that  /Emilia,  the 
daughter  of  .^Eneas  and  Lavinia,  had  him  by 
Mars;  and  others  again  make  Romulus  and 
Remus  sons  of  Priapus,  by  a  maid-servant  of 
Tarchetius,  king  of  the  Albans." — Thus  far 
Plutarch.  From  the  passage  which  has  here 
been  cited,  two  conclusions  are  evidently  to 
be  deduced:  first,  that  the  true  origin  of 
Rome  was  to  the  ancients  themselves  a  fertile 
theme  of  controversy;  and,  secondly,  that 
from  the  very  number  of  these  varying  state- 
ments, as  well  as  their  great  discrepancy,  the 
city  of  Rome  mu^t  have  been  of  very  early 
origin  ;  soearly,  in  fact,  as  to  have  been  almost 
lost  amid  the  darkness  of  fixble.  But  whence 
do  we  obtain  the  commonly  received  ac- 
count.''— We  derive  it  from  Fabius  Pictor, 
who  copied  it  from  an  obscure  Greek  author, 
Diodes  the  Peparethian  ;  and  from  this  taint- 
ed source  have  flowed  all  the  stories  concern- 
ing Mars,  the  Vestal,  the  Wolf,  Romulus  and 
Remus.  Of  Diodes  we  know  nothing.  Plu- 
lari  h  merely  names  him  as  the  author  whom 
Fabius  was  in  the  habit  of  follotcing  in  most 
things.  He  adds  that  there  were  different 
ways  of  relating  oven  the  commonly  received 
account  of  Diodes,  and  then  proceeds  to  give 
its  general  outlines.  The  question  here  na- 
turally presents  itself,  as  to  the  degree  of 
credit  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  histori-i 
cal  productions  of  Fabius  Pictor.  For  ;f,  as 
Plutarch  informs  us,  Fabius  was  in  the  habit 
of  following  in  most  things  the  authority  of 
Diodes,  we  may  form  a  pretty  satisfactory 
idea  of  the  latter  writer  from  the  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the 
qualifications  and  writings  of  the  fo'-mer.  The 
reader  will  find  under  the  article  Fabius,  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  historian  thaa 
our  present  limits  will  allow  us  to  give.  It 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  that,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Fabius  had 
no  better  authority  for  the  great  proportion 
of  events  which  preceded  his  own  age  than 
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vulgar  tradition.     He  probably    fouad,  thai 
if  he  had  confiaed  himself  to  what  was  certain 
in  these  early  time?,   his  history  would  have 
been  dry,  insipid,  and  incomplete.    This  may 
have  induced  him  to  adopt  the   fables  which 
the  Greek  historians  had  vented   concerning 
the   'Tigin  of  Rnme.  and  to  insert  whatever 
he  found  in  the  family  tiuditmos  of  the  day. 
however  contradictory    or    un'-ertain.      Uiu- 
nysius   has  also  given  many  examples  of  hi^ 
improbable  narrations — his  inconsistenciei — 
ht^  negligence    in   inrestigatiug   the  truth  o 
what  he  relates  as  facts — and  his  iaaci-uracy 
in  chronology.     He  remarks,  moreover,  that 
*'  so  negligent   had  he  been,  and  so  little  hnd 
he   regarded    asceitaining  the  truth  of  what 
he  relates,  that  all  not  founded  upon  hearsay 
was  taken  from  the  Greek  writers,  ivho  had 
link  opportuiutij  of  being  info  med  of  Roman 
affair-',  and  had  supplied   their  dejicitncy  in 
real  knowledge   by   Ihf  inveyition  of  fables.' 
This  is  the  same  Fabius,  who,  in  the  few  un 
connected    fragments  that  remain  of  bi'^  An 
nals,  tells  us  of  a  person  who  had  a  message 
brought  him   by  a  swallow;  and   of  a  party 
of  loup-garous,  who,  after  being  transformed 
into    wolves,   recovered  their    own    figures, 
and,    what  is   more,  got    back  their  cast-off 
clothes,  provided  they  had  abstained  for  nine 
years   from  preyiuij  upon   human  flesh  !     So 
low,  indeed,  even    among  the  Romans  them 
selves,  had  the  character  of  Fabius    for  his- 
torical fidelity  fallen,  that  Polybius  apolo.'izes 
on  one  occasion  for  quoting  Fabius  as  an  au- 
thority.    "  It  ivill  perhaps  be  ask'^d,"  says  he, 
"  hoio  I  came  to  make  mention  of  Fabius  :  It  is 
not  that  I  think  his  narrationprobable  enough 
to  deserve  credit :  ivhat  he  writes  is  so  absurd, 
and  has  so  little  the  appearance  of  truth,  ihai 
the  reader  xvilleasily  remirk,  without  my  taking 
notice  of  it,   the  litti  reliance  which  is  to   be 
placed  on  that  author,   whose  iriconsistency  is 
palpable  of  itself."      Polybius   also   accuses 
him  of  gross  partiality  to    his  own  nation  in 
the  account  of  the  Punic  war  ;  and  in  parti- 
cular charges  him  with  falsehood  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  the  second  contest  with 
the  Carthaginians      It    cannot   but  excite  a 
good-humoured  smile  to  see  so  many  (jprsnn 
contending  that    the  early   history  of  Rome, 
as  wo  have  received  it  through  the  common 
channel,  is  decidedly  genuine,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  establish  the  opposite  opinion  be- 
trays a  spirit  of  sceptical  incredulity  deserv- 
ing of   severe  reprehension,   when  the  very 
historian  on  whose  authority  their  whole  su- 
perstructure   depends  is  none  other  than  Fa- 
bius Pictor  !  This  same  character  tor  histori- 
cal accuracy  must  fairly   be  assigned  to  Dio- 
des the  Peparethian  ;  for  if  Fabius  followed 
him  in  most  things  {tv  to/c  vxtio-Toic  irnictMu- 
Qitcri),  and  if  Fabius  be  proved  from  his  very 
narrative  to  have  been  a  visionary,  fabulous, 
and  incorrect  writer,  his  prototype    Diodes 
must  have  been  equally  if  not  more  so.     As 
regards  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  early 
preservation  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  ex- 
planation given   by    Heyne    (Excurs.   4,  ad 
./35n.  7.)   is  both  ingenious   and  satisfactory. 
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That  acute  and  profound  scholar  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that   the  whole  story   respecting 
Romulus   and    Remus  having  been  suckled 
by  a  wolf,  took  its  rise  from  the  name  Roma 
having  beea  derived  by  some  from  the  old 
Latin   word  ruma  or  rumi,  which  is  equiva- 
lent in  force  to  the   later  form  mamma,  and 
signifies    "  the  breast  or  pap."     Thus,  igno- 
rance of  the  true  origin  of  the  name  gave  rise 
to  fanciful  conjectures,  and  these  conjectures 
in  process  of  lime  became  matters  of  sober 
history. — Thus  much  for  the  commonly  re- 
ceived account  of  the  origin  of  the  imperial 
city.     We  propose  now  to  offer  one  of  a  dif- 
f  rent,  and,  we  hope,  more  satisfactory,  cha- 
racter:  one  which  will  trace   the  foundation 
i)f  Rome  to   a  period  long   prior  to  the  sup- 
posed  era  of  Romulus  ;  and  which,  advanc- 
ing still  faither,    will  show  that   Roma  was 
not   the   true  or  Latin  name  of  the   city. — 
Among  the  cities  of  the  Pelasgi,  in  the  land 
once   possessed  by    the  Siculi,  that  is,  in  La- 
tium,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  one  de- 
nominated Saturnia.      fhis  city,  thus  known 
by   the  name  of  Saturnia,  is  no  other   than 
Rome  itself.     The  following  authorities  will, 
it  is  conceived,  sufficiently  establish  the  point. 
Thus.  Pliny,  (3,  c.  5,)  observes,  "  Saturnia, 
where  Rome  noiv  stands."     So  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor (c.  3.)  •'  Saturnia,  built  on  one  of  the  hills 
of  Rome,  was  the  residence  of  Saturn.'^     And 
Justin  (43,  c.  1,)    "  The  mountain  on  which 
he  (Saturn)    divelt  was   called  Saturnius,  on 
which  now  stands  the  Roman  capital ;  Saturn 
being  as  it  were  displaced  by  Jove.'"     In  like 
nanner  Ovid,  (Fast.  6,  v.  383,)  makes  Juno 
ay,  "  Rome  was  formerly  called  Satur7iia,  af- 
ter my  father.'"     See   also    Varro,  L.  L.  4,  c. 
Saturnia  itself  is  recognized  as  a  very  an- 
cient city  in  the  following  passage  of  Diony- 
ius  of  Halicarnassus,   (^-Ini.  Rom.  1,  c.20)  : 
"  The  Pelasgi  together    with  the  Aborigines, 
mhabited  .iiany  cities,  partly  dwelt  in  previ- 
ously by  the  Siculi,  partly  founded  by  them- 
selves ;  such  as  Caere,  which  was  at  that  time 
called  Agylla,   Pisa,   Saturnia,   Alsium,  and 
some  others." — But  by  whom  was    Saturnia 
built  ?   Was  it  of  Pelasgic  origin  or  founded 
by  the  ancient  Siculi  .^ — The    following  au- 
thority   will  furnish  a   satisfactory   answer. 
Dionysius  (1,  c.  73,)  quotes  an   old  historian 
named   Antiochus   of  Syracuse,   (whom   he 
styles  at  the   same  time   "  no   common  or  re- 
cent  writer,''^)  to  the  following  effect :  "  Antio- 
nhus  of  Syracuse   says   that   when  Morges 
reigned   in   Italy   there   came  to  him  from 
Rome,  an  exile  named  Stculus."     This  pas- 
sage is  deserving  of  very  close  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  as  Morges,  according  to  the 
same   writer,    succeeded   Italus,   and   as  the 
very   name  of  this   latter  prince    carries  us 
back  at  once  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Italian 
history,  we  find  the  name  Rome  applied  to  a 
rify  which  must  of  consequence  have  been 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  land.     In  the  next 
'lace,  it  is  evident  that  Antiochus    relates  a 
fact  not  based  upon  his  own  individual  know- 
ledge, but  upon  an  old  and  established  tradi- 
tion :  for  Antiochus  brought  down  his  his- 
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tory  of  Siciliaa  afiairs  to  the  98th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  to  the  388th  year  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  period  when  neither  he  himself,  nor  any 
other  Grecian  writer  knew  aught  of  Rom« , 
even  by  report,    as  a  city  actually  in  exist- 
ence ;    since  only  two  years  previous  (B.  C 
390.)  it  had  been  burned  by  the  Gauls,   and 
it  was   not  until  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards   that   the   Romans   became  known  to 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  by  the  capture  of  Taren- 
tum.     It  would  seem  then  that  Rome  (Roma) 
was  the  most  ancient  name,    that  it  was  dis- 
placed for  a  time  by  Saturnia,  and  was  after- 
wards   resumed.     Saturnia    was   a  religious 
appellation;  the  Saturnus  of  the  Italians  be- 
ing, m  fact,  identical  with  the  Kronos  of  the 
Pelasgi.   The  name  Roma,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  be  derived  from   Rumon,  the  an- 
cient appellation  of  the  river  Tiber,  accord- 
ing to    Servius   (ad  Mn.    8,   v.   90.)     The 
term  Rumon,  as  applied  to  a  river,  is  more- 
over strictly   in   unison    with  the   principle 
of  analogy   that   pervades    in   similar   cases 
both  the  Celtic  and  Grecian  tongues  ;    as,  for 
example,  Rha,  Rho^  Rhu,Rhiu,Rhiiv,  Rhei, 
(psa),  poof). —  We  will  now  enter  more  fully 
into  the  consideration  of  our  subject,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  other  additional   grounds  for 
the  support  of  the  opinion  which  we  are  ad- 
vocating. To  the  same  region  of  Italy  where 
Saturn  had  erected  on  the  Capitoline  moun- 
tain the  city   of  Saturnia,    and   opposite  to 
whom  Janus  had   also   established  his   resi- 
dence on  the  Janiculum,  came,  according  to 
Dionysius  (1,  c.   31),  an  individual   named 
Evander,  who  was   received    in   a  friendly 
manner  by  the  reigning   monarch    Faunus. 
Two  ships  were  sufficient  to  carry  him  an<l 
his  followers,  and  a  mountam  was  assigned 
him  as  the  place  of  his  abode,  where  he  built 
a  small  city,  and  called  it  PallanHum  from 
his  native  city  in  Arcadia.     This   name  be- 
came gradually  corrupted    into    Palatium, 
while  the  mountain  took  the  appellation  of 
Mons  Palalinus. — Thus  far  Dionysius.  Now, 
that  d  mere  stranger,  with  but  a  handful  of 
followers,  should    be  received  in  so  friendly 
a  manner  by  the  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  as 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity, and  in  a   place   too  which  was  in  a 
later  age,  as  Dionysius  informs  us,  the  very 
heart  of  Rome,  is  scarcely  entitled  to  belief. 
Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited  that  he  wrested 
a  settlement  there  by  force.    If  then  we  are  to 
retain  this  old  tradition  respecting   Evande^ 
and  his  followers,  (aud  we  have  nothing  what 
ever  which  can  authorize  the  rejectionof  it,) 
there  are  but  two  ways  in    which  the  whole 
can  be  explained.     Either  Evander  was  the 
leader  of  those    very  Pelasgi,  who,    uniting 
with  the   Aborigines,  drove  out   the   Siculi 
from  Ldtium,  and  received   for   his  portion 
the  city  of  Rome  with  its  adjacent  territory  ; 
or  he  was  a  wandering  Pelasgus,  driven  from 
Thessaly  by  the  arms  of  the    Hellenes,  and 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  elsewhere, 
induced  to    come  to  Italy  in   quest  of   an 
abode.      It  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
decide  betweea  these  two  hypotheses,  since 


they  both  receive  considerable  support  from 
ancient  authorities.     The  Pelasgi  had  alrea- 
dy, on  their  very  first  irruption  into  Latium, 
founded    a  city  called  Pallantiuin  in  the  ter- 
ritory  of    Reate,   whose    ancient    situation 
Dionysius   of   Halicarnassus   endeavours    to 
point  out.     The  name  Pallantium  was  sub- 
sequently transferred   by  these  same  Pelasgi 
to  the  city  of  Rome,  after  they  had  become 
masters  of  it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Siculi. 
Varro   speaks  in  very  express  terms  on  this 
subject.  (L.  L.  4,  c.  8.)     "The  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  of  Reate,  named  Palntini,  settled 
on  the  Roman  Palatium."  A  passage  of  Festus, 
moreover,  {v.  Sacrani)  is  fully  to  the  point : 
"The  Sacrani,  natives  of  Reate,  (i.e. the  terri- 
tory) drove  the  Ligui  es  and  Siculi  Jrom  Septi- 
monlio  (i.  e.  Rome)."    After  reading  this  pas- 
sage there  surely  can  be  no  doubt  remaining 
in  our  minds  as  to  the  early  existence  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  its  occupation  by  a 
band  of  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines.  It  is  curious, 
moreover,  to  compare    the    name    Sacrani 
(which  evidently  means  "sacred,  or  conse- 
crated, to  some  deity")  with  the  acknowledg- 
ed fact  of  the  Pelasgi  being  a  sacerdotal  caste 
or  order;  as  well  as   with  the   circumstance 
of  there  being  a   class  of  priests  at  Ardea, 
called    Sacrani,   who  worshipped   Cybele,  a 
goddess  whose  worship  is  most  clearly  traced 
from  the  East.     On  the  supposition  then  that 
Evander  was  the  leader  ot  the  Pelasgi,  we 
are  enabled  to  clear  up  the  old   tradition   of 
his   having  introduced   into  Italy  the  use  of 
letters,  and  the  knowledge  of  various  arts  ; 
for  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  pre- 
vious article   (rid.  Pelasgi)  that  the  Greeks 
also  were  indebted   to  the  Pelasgi  for  an  ac- 
quaintance with  written  characters,  and  with 
many   of  the   arts   of    civilized   life.      And 
hence,  too,  may  we  satisfactorily  remove  the 
difficulty  which  confronts  our  theory  respect- 
ing Evander,  in  the  pages  of  Pliny  (7,  c.  56,) 
when  he  ascribes  the  introduction  of  letters 
into  Italy  to  the  Pelasgic  race.  If  Evander  were 
an  Arcadian  Greek,  and  at  a  time  too  when 
the  Pelasgi  were  far  superior  to  the  Greeks 
in  knowledge  and  refinement,  how  could   he 
be  the  instructor  of  the  latter,   especially  in 
?o  important  and  essential  a  particular  .''    To 
those  who  are  not  unwilling  to  indulge  in  ety- 
mological speculations,  the  fable   respecting 
Hercules,  (.acus,  and    Evander,  will  appear 
somewhat  confirmatory  of  the  theory  which 
h4S  been  advanced.     The  names  of  Evander 
and   Cacus  (in  Greek,  EuavtTgoc  and  K*koc,) 
f.t  em  to  be  nothing  more  than  appellations  in- 
tended to    characterize    the    individuals    to 
whom  they  are  applied  •.  thus,  Evander,  the 
leader  of  the   Pelasgi,  the  head   and  chief  of 
this  division  of  that  great  sacerdotal   caste, 
and   consequently,  to  apply  a  modern  term, 
the  high-priest  of  the  order,  is  the  Good  Man 
(EuaviTgi/c),  and  Cacus,  his  opponent,  is  the 
Bad  Man  (K«)t«)       Hercules  destroys   Ca- 
cus ;  that   is,  the  Rehgion  of  the  Sun,   or 
some   other  Oriental  system  of  belie!,  (vid. 
Ritter's    Forhalle,   p.  343.    seq.)    professed 
by  the  Pelasgi,  was  made  to  supplant  some 
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rude  and  probably  cruel  form  of  worship 
•which  had  been  CoUovved  by  the  Siculi  ;  and 
as  Evander  was  high-priest  of  the  one, 
so  Cacns,  whoever  he  was,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  other.  The  second  hypo- 
thesis stated  above,  namely,  that  Evander 
was  a  wandering  Pelasgus  who  had  come  to 
Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode,  and  had  been  ho?- 
pitably  received  by  those  of  his  nation  who 
were  already  established  there,  receives  in  it? 
turn  an  air  of  great  probability,  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  having  come  to  Italy  by  sea,  as 
well  as  from  the  circumstance  so  explicitly 
stated,  that  he  arrived  in  tiro  ships  with  hi" 
band  of  followers.  If  now  we  turn  our  at- 
tention for  a  moment  to  the  fact  mentioned 
in  a  previous  article  (vid.  Hetruria),  that  af- 
ter the  Hellenes  had  driven  the  Pelasgi  from 
Thessaly,  a  portion  of  the  latter  retired  into 
Epirus,  while  another  part  sailed  to  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Homer 
speaks  of  them  as  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  ; 
if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  call  to  mind  what  is 
stated  in  the  same  ar'icle,  that  both  divisions 
eventually  settled  in  Italy,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Etrurian  confederacy  ;  and  if, 
finally,  we  take  into  consideration  what  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  in  his  life  of  Romulus,  (though 
he  assigns  no  authority  for  it,)  that  Romus, 
king  of  the  Latins,  drove  out  of  the  city  the 
Tyrrheni,  who  had  come  from  Thessaly  to 
Lydia.  and  from  Lydia  to  Italy,  the  balance 
preponderates  considerably  in  favour  of  this 
second  hypothesis.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
may  both  be  reconciled  together  by  suppoi 
ing  that  those  of  the  Pelasgi  who  had  come 
from  the  upper  patt  of  Italy,  had  changed 
the  name  of  ancient  Rome  to  that  of  Palati- 
um,  and  that  Evander  came  to,  and  was  re- 
ceived among,  them.  It  is  most  probable 
that  Evander  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Pelasgi  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  bore  a 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  Etrurian  re- 
public. As  to  the  assertion  of  Dionysius 
that  Evander  was  an  Arcadian,  it  involves- 
no  contradiction  at  all  to  what  has  just  been 
advanced,  for  Dionysius  is  one  of  those  who 
derive  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  from  the 
province  of  Arcadia.  Others  make  him  an 
Argive,  but  then  they  confound  Argos  Pelas- 
gicum,  the  head  of  the  Pelasgic  confederacy 
in  Thessaly,  with  Argos  in  the  Pehiponne- 
suB. — Thus  much  for  the  origin  of  Rome. 
The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  actual  ex- 
istence »)f  Romulus.  In  order  to  answer 
this  satisfactorily  we  must  go  a  little  into  de- 
tail. In  the  district  of  Latium,  there  were, 
exclusive  of  Rome,  many  cities  of  thft  Abori- 
gines or  Latins,  who  had  settled  in  this  part 
of  the  country  together  with  the  Pelasgi. 
Of  these  Alba  Luiga  was  the  most  powerful. 
Through  internal  dissensions,  and  from  the 
operation  of  other  causes,  the  Pelasgi  had 
lost  in  most  places  out  of  Etruria  their  ori- 
ginal ascendancy.  A  leader  from  Alba  Lon- 
ga,  with  a  band  of  voluntary  followers,  con- 
ducted an  enterprize  against  Rome,  where 
the  power  of  the  Pelasgi  was  in  like  manner 
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fast  diminishing  ;  the  enterprize  succeeded. 
The  conqueror  became  king  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  increased  Us  inhabitants  bythenum- 
her  of  his  followers.  The  Pelasgi  remained, 
but  they  no  longer  enjoyed  their  former  pow- 
er. Whether  two  brothers  or  only  a  single 
individual  conducted  the  enterprize,  whether 
they  were  previously  named  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus (i.  e.  Romus),  or,  what  is  far  more  pro- 
bable, received  these  appellations  from  the 
conquered  city,  is  a  point  on  which  we  cannot 
decide.  That  its  most  ancient  name,  however, 
was  Valentia,  and  that  Evander  translated  this 
into  the  corresponding  Greek  form '?&,«»,  as 
Solinus  asserts,  can  be  credited  by  no  on«. 
From  the  theory  thus  established  many 
important  inferences  may  be  drawn  which 
will  tend  to  throw  light  on  certain  obscure 
parts  of  early  Roman  History.  1.  We  cease 
lo  wonder  at  the  successful  resistance  which 
Rome,  apparently  in  her  very  infancy,  offer- 
ed to  her  powerful  neighbour?  ;  for  even  at 
this  early  period,  the  city  must  be  regarded 
as  of  remote  and  ancient  origin.  2.  We  un- 
derstand very  clearly  why  Tuscan  troops 
formed  one  of  the  wings  of  the  army  of  Ro- 
mulus ;  for  there  is  very  strong  probability 
that  they  were  in  reality  the  old  Tyrrhenian 
or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  and  that  Coeles  Vi- 
benua,  their  leader,  wa?  in  truth  theLucumo, 
or  Ruler,  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  its  capture 
by  Romulus.  The  grounds  on  which  this  pro- 
bability rests  for  support  are,  the  fact  of  one 
of  the  hills  of  Rome  having  been  assigned  as 
an  abode  to  Vibenna  and  his  followers  ;  of 
one  of  the  three  earliest  tribes  (and  the  very 
one  which  comprehended  all  those  of  the  in- 
habitants who  were  not  followers  of  Romu- 
lus nor  Sabines)  being  called  Luceres,  after 
Lucumo,  his  old  Etrurian  title  of  magistracy  ; 
and,  what  is  strongest  of  all,  because  his  fol- 
lowers did  not  leave  the  city  on  his  death, 
hut  continued  to  dwell  therein,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Varro  (L.  L.  4,  c.  8,)  were  compelled 
eventually  to  remove  from  the  hill  to  the 
plain,  because  their  original  situation  on  the 
Coelian  mount  was  too  strongly  fortified,  and 
they  themselves  ivere  suspected  of  disaffection 
to  the  stale.  3.  We  perceive  also  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Etrurian  writer  Volumnius,  quot- 
ed by  Varro,  (L.  L.  4,  c.  9,)  when  he  states 
that  the  three  appellations  for  the  early  Ro- 
man tribes,  Ramnes  and  Tatienses,  as  well  as 
Luceres,  are  all  Etrurian  terms  ;  the  prepon- 
derating language  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  its 
capture  being  Tyrrhenian  or  Etrurian.  4. 
We  can  comprehend  the  close  union  and  in- 
tercourse which  subsisted  at  a  later  period 
between  the  Romans  and  Etrurians,  Rome 
being,  in  fact,  aa  Etrurian  city.  3-  The  ac- 
count no  longer  appears  exaggerated  of  Ro- 
mulus having  only  3000  foot  and  300  horse 
when  he  founded  Rome,  and  of  their  being 
16,000  foot  and  1000  horse  at  the  period  of 
his  death  ;  the  former  means  the  forces  which 
accompanied  him  on  his  enterprize  against 
the  ancient  city,  the  latter  were  the  combin- 
ed strength  of  his  followers  and  the  ancient 
inhabitants.     6    We  see,  too.  what  to  many 
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has  appeared  altogether  inexplicable,  how 
the  Roman  kings,  during  their  continual 
wars,  were  yet  able  to  cherish  at  home  the 
taste  for  building,  which  never  can  exist 
among  a  rude  and  early  community  :  how  it 
was,  that,  even  at  this  remote  period,  the 
Cloacae,  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Capitol, 
and  other  public  constructions  were  under- 
taken and  accomplished.  These  stupendous 
structures,  altogether  beyond  the  resources  of 
Home  if  she  is  to  be  considered  as  an  infant 
state  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  were,  in 
fact,  the  work  of  the  Etrurian  part  of  the 
population  of  Rome  :  the  old  inhabitants 
were  employed  on  them,  in  order  that  amid 
employments  of  such  kind  their  attention 
might  be  called  off  from  public  aifairs.  These 
works  were  executed  by  them  in  the  Etru- 
rian taste,  of  massive  architecture,  and  the 
Cloacae  still  in  part  remain,  a  monument  of 
the  remote  existence  of  Rome.  7.  We  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Roman  youth  being  sent  to  the  principal 
Etrurian  cities  for  the  purposes  of  education  : 
it  was  done  in  fact  from  motives  of  state  po- 
licy, in  order  that  amid  the  tumult  of  almost 
incessant  wars,  they  might  still  keep  alive 
that  spark  of  early  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment which  had  distinguished  Rome  from 
the  very  outset,  and  which  marks  her  not  as 
the  receptacle  of  a  horde  of  banditti,  but  as 
an  ancient  and  civilized  city,  falling  by  right 
of  conquest  inio  the  hands  of  a  military 
chieftain.  8.  We  are  enabled  to  discover 
many  of  the  secret  springs  which  impelled 
the  complicated  and  apparently  discordant 
machinery  of  the  Roman  government.  The 
old  inhabitants  being  much  farther  advanced 
in  civilization  than  their  conquerors,  would 
naturally,  even  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  be 
respected  by  the  victors  for  their  superior 
improvement,  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
them^  would  be  called,  from  motives  of  poli- 
cy, to  some  slight  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  government.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  almost  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Romulus 
was  the  institution  of  a  senate,  whose  limited 
number  freed  him  from  any  apprehensions  of 
their  combining  to  overthrow  his  power,  while 
their  confirmation  of  his  decree?,  in  case 
it  should  be  needed,  would  have  great 
weight  with  the  old  population  of  the  city. 
The  impolitic  neglect  which  Romulus  subse- 
quently displayed  towards  this  order  ended  in 
his  destruction.  That  such  indeed  was  his 
fate,  and  that  the  senate  were  privy  to  the 
whole  affair,  admit*  of  no  doubt  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  monstrous  falsehood  assert- 
ed by  the  senator  Proculus  Julius  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  that  body  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  taken  the  life  of  the  king. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  we  hazard  little 
if  any  thing  in  asserting,  that  the  early  Ro- 
man nobility  were  the  descendants  of  a  sacred 
or  sacerdotal  caste.  That  the  Pelasgi  were 
such  an  order  has  been  frequently  asserted, 
and  we  trust  satisfactorily  established,  in  pre- 
vious articles.  The  Etrurians,  descendants 
of  the  Pelaiji,  preserved  this  singftlar  ifeaturt 
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in  the  form  of  government  which  they  had 
adopted.  The  Etrurian  confederacy  was 
composed  indeed  of  twelve  independent 
cities,  yet  the  government  was  by  no  meansf 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  :  it  was  the  patri- 
mony of  an  hereditary  caste,  who  were  at 
once  invested  with  the  military  power,  and 
charged  with  the  sacerdotal  functions.  This 
strange  form  of  government  threw  the  whole 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  were,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  descen- 
dants of  the  Pelasgi,  and  subjected  to  their 
controiil  the  whole  mass  of  the  lower  orders, 
who  very  probably  were  sprung  from  the 
early  Aborigines.  Now,  reasoning  by  analo- 
gy, we  must  allow  this  very  same  form  of 
government  to  have  prevailed  in  Etrurian 
Rome  before  its  conquest  by  Romulus. 
This  arrangement  would  throw  into  the 
hands  of  the  upper  classes  the  chief  power, 
and  give  them  the  absolute  controul  of  re- 
ligious affairs ;  and,  on  his  capture  of  the  citj', 
Romulus  would  leave  them  in  full  possession 
of  the  latter  as  a  matter  almost  of  necessity, 
while  from  motives  of  policy  he  would  allow 
them  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  the  former. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Roman  nobility. 
M.iny  circumstances  combine  to  strengthen 
what  has  just  been  advanced.  The  nobility 
had  for  a  long  time  in  Rome  the  sole  custody 
of  religious  affairs,  and  from  their  order  all 
the  priests  were  for  a  long  series  of  years 
coL'Staai''j'  chosen.  Every  patrician  gens, 
and  each  individual  patrician  family,  had 
certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself  which 
went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner 
as  effects,  and  which  the  heir  was  bound  to 
perform.  Even  in  a  later  age,  when  the  pow- 
er of  the  popular  branch  had  become  almost 
paramount,  the  senate  still  assumed  to  them, 
selves  the  guardianship  and  controul  of  all  re- 
ligious  affairs.  In  this  way,  too,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained the  relation  of  patron  and  client, 
which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roman 
government  was  observed  with  so  much 
formality  and  rigour.  It  was  an  artful  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  a  sacerdotal  order  ; 
and  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to,  and 
no  doubt  derived  from,  the  institution  of 
castes  in  India.  Its  object  was  to  keep  the 
lower  orders  in  complete  dependence  upon 
the  higher,  and  to  effect  this  eud  the  terror3 
of  religion  were  powerfully  annexed  :  it  waS 
deemed  unlawful  for  patrons  and  clients  to 
accuse,  or  bear  witness  against,  each  other; 
and  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  other- 
wise, might  be  slain  with  imj^jinity  as  a  vic- 
tim devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods. 
A  regtilar  system  of  castes  seems  thus  to  have 
prevailed  in  Rome  both  before,  and  a  long 
period  after,  its  conquest  by  Romulus.  The 
possession  of  superior  knowledge  formed  a 
powerful  instrument  in  accomplishing  such  a 
result,  but  the  most  effectual  means  undoubt- 
edly were  the  entire  engrossing,  on  the  part 
of  the  patricians,  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religioYi, 
The  accessions  that  were  constantly  mak- 
ing cb  the  number?  of  the  i^ih^T^itwits  b-v 
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the  influx  of  strangers  and  conquered  tribes, 
would  gradually  weaken  this  hereditary, 
and,  as  it  were,  patriarchal  influence  of 
the  patrician  order,  by  introducing  a  race 
of  men  sprung,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  Aborigines  of  the  country,  and  equal- 
ly averse  to  the  sacerdotal  sway  and  the 
hereditary  prerogatives  of  the  nobility.  As 
soon  as  the  body  of  the  Roman  commons  be- 
gan to  assume  tliis  chequered  and  diversified 
character,  that  instant  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  two  orders  of  the  state.  The  no 
bility  tried  every  method  to  extend  their 
ancient  influence  and  power  over  the  more 
recent  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
latter  as  strenuously  contended  for  exemption 
from  then-  controul.  The  first  indications  of 
this  independent  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  ple- 
beians showed  themselves  during  the  inter- 
regnum which  preceded  the  reign  of  Numa, 
when  the  patricians  made  so  powerful  an  ef- 
fort to  regain  their  former  ascendancy  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  observation  how  politic  the 
conduct  of  the  higher  orders  was,  in  unani- 
mously recommending  Numa  to  fill  the  va- 
cant throne,  and  how  fully  that  monarch,  who 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  had  been 
educated  iu  Etruria,  seconded  the  views  of 
the  nobility,  in  multiplying  and  confining  ex- 
clusively to  that  order  the  ceremonies  and 
observances  of  religion.  After  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  the  struggle  for  mastfry  was  re- 
newed ;  and  a  preconcerted  plan  seems  to 
have  been  set  on  foot  by  the  patricians  of  in- 
volving the  lower  orders  in  their  debt,  and 
of  wresting  from  them,  by  meansof  the  influ- 
ence which  they  would  thus  acquire,  what 
open  violence  could  never  have  obtained. 
The  plan,  however,  failed.  The  secession  to 
the  Sacred  Mount  shows  that  the  commons 
had  now  learned  to  put  their  own  machinery 
in  operation  against  their  oppressors  ;  and 
in  this  way  also  are  we  to  explain  the  re- 
markable fact  of  the  Comitia  Tributa,  where 
the  people  had  the  majority,  not  requiring, 
like  the  other  Comitia,  the  previous  taking 
of  auspices ;  for  the  people  had  become  aware 
that  sucii  a  preliminary  step  would  have  en- 
abled the  patricians  to  put  ofl"  any  assembly 
at  pleasure  by  falsifying  the  omens. — But  our 
limits  forbid  any  farther  comments  on  this 
interesting  subject.  T'he  only  point  that  re- 
mains for  our  consideratioii  is  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  early  part  of  these  remarks, 
namely,  with  regard  to  the  true  or  Latin 
name  of  the  Roman  city.  Macrobius  (3,  c. 
9,)  informs  us,  that  the  Romans,  when  they 
besieged  a  city  and  thought  themselves  sure 
of  taking  it,  used  solemnly  to  call  out  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  place,  either  because 
they  thought  that  the  place  could  not  other- 
wise be  taken,  or  because  they  regarded  it  as 
impious  to  hold  the  gods  in  captivity.  "  On 
this  account,"  he  adds,  "  the  Romans  them- 
selves have  willed  that  both  the  deity  under 
whose  protection  Rome  is,  as  well  as  the  La- 
I'mnamc  of  the  city,  remain  secret  and  undi- 
vulged.  The  name,  of  the  city  is  unknown 
»ven  fo  the  most  leaj-ned  ;  the  Romans  being 
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on  their  guard  against  mentioning  it,  lest  they 
themselves  might  sufier  what  they  had  often 
put  in  practice  against  their  enemies,  and  lest 
their  tutelary  deity  might  be  evoked."  To 
the  testimony  of  Macrobius  may  be  added 
that  of  Pliny  (3,  c.  5),  "  Rome,  whose  olhcr 
name  it  is  forbidden  by  the  secret  ceremonies 
of  religion  to  divulge."  Now,  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Vesta  was  preserved  the  Palladium,  "  the 
fated  pledge  of  Roman  dominion"  (falalc 
pignus  imperii  Romani.  lAv.  26,  c.  27.) 
May  we  not  then  suppose  Pallas  or  Minerva 
to  have  been  the  true  tutelary  deity  of  Rome, 
and  the  real  or  Latin  name  of  the  city  to  have 
been  Pallanlium  ?  This  would  bring  us  back 
to  the  ancient  name  imposed  by  the  Pelasgi. 
That  the  Palladium  was  the  statue  of  Pallas 
will  clearly  appear  from  numerous  ancient 
authorities.  A  few  may  be  here  cited.  Thus, 
Eustathius  remarks,  "  The  statues  of  Pallas 
are  called  by  the  ancients  Palladia."  So 
Apollodorus,  "  This  (the  Palladium)  fell 
from  heaven,  and  was  delivered  up  to  king 
Ilus.  Its  size  was  three  cubits;  it  was  in  the 
attitude  of  one  advancing,  holding  in  the 
right  hand  an  uplifted  spear,  in  the  left  a 
spindle  anddistaff."  There  are  also  remain- 
ing ancient  coins,  on  which  /Eneas  is  repre- 
sented bearing  on  his  shoulders  his  parent 
Anchises,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  small  image 
of  Pallas.  Lucan  uses  very  express  terms  ; 
"  And  Pallas  seen  by  no  one  of  men,  the  me- 
morable pledge  in  the  secret  shrine."  The 
same  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  chief  V^estal, 
says,  "  to  whom  alone  it  is  allowed  to  behold 
the  Trojan  Minerva.^'  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, moreover,  that  the  Palladium  and  the 
worship  o/^re  are  always  connected  together, 
which  would  seem  to  make  the  belief  re- 
specting the  Palladium,  of  Pelasgic  or  Orien- 
tal origin. 

"  Sed  nos  immensum  spaliis  confecimw  cequor 
Etjam  tempus  equumfumantia  solvere  colla-''^'] 

Roman  I,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  vid„ 
Roma, 

RoMULA,  a  name  given  to  the  fig-tree  un- 
der which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found, 
Ovid.  2,  Fast.  v.  412. 

RoMiiLiDiE,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Ro- 
man people  from  Romulus  their  first  king, 
and  the  founder  of  their  city.  Firg.  t/Ew.  8, 
V.  638. 

Romulus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Numilor  kit:g  of  Alba,  was  born  at  the  same 
birth  with  Remus,  [rtd.  preceding;  remarks.] 
These  two  children  were  thrown  into  the  Ti- 
ber by  order  of  Amulius,  who  usurped  the 
crown  of  his  brother  Numitor  ;  but  they  were 
preserved,  and  according  to  Florus,  the  river 
stopped  its  course,  and  a  she-wolf  came  and 
fed  them  with  her  milk  till  they  were  found 
by  Faustulus,  one  oi  the  king's  shepherds, 
who  educated  them  as  his  own  children. 
When  they  knew  their  real  origin,  the  twins, 
called  Romulus  and  Remus,  put  Amulius  to 
death,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grand- 
father Numitor.  They  afterwards  under- 
took to  build  a  citv,  and  to  determine  which 
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of  the  two  brothers  should  have  the  manage- 
ment of  it  they  had  recourse  to  omens  and 
the  flight  of  birds.     Remus  went  to  Mount 
Aventine,  and  Romulus  to  Mount   Palatine. 
Remus  saw  first  a  flight  of  six  vultures,  and 
soon  after,  Romulus,  twelve  ;  and  therefore, 
as  his   number  was   greater,  he  began  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  city,  hoping  that  it 
would  become  a  warlike  and   powerful  na- 
tion, as  the  birds  from  which   he  had  receiv- 
ed the  omen  were  fond  of  prey  and  slaughter. 
Romulus   marked    with  a  furrow  the    place 
where  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls  ;  but  their 
slenderness    was  ridiculed   hy   Remus,  who 
leaped  over  them  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
This  irritated   Romulus,  and  Remus  was  im- 
mediately put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of 
his   brother  or  one  of  the  workmen.     When 
the  walls  were  built,  the  city  was  without  in- 
habitants ;  but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asy- 
lum of  a  sacred  grove,  soon  collected  a  mul- 
titude of  fugitives,  foreigners,  and  criminals, 
whom  he  received  as  his  lawful  subjects.  Yet, 
however  numerous  these  might  be,  they  were 
despised  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and 
none  were  willing  to  form  matrimonial  con- 
nections with  them.     But  Romulus  obtained 
by   force  what  was   denied   to  his    petitions. 
The  Romans  celebrated  games   in  honour  of 
the  god  Consus,  and  iorcibly  carried  away  all 
the   females  who  had  assembled    there  to  he 
spectators  ofthese  unusual  exhibitions.  These 
violent   measures  offended  the  neighbouring 
nations  ;  they  made  war  against  tlie  ravishers 
with  various  success,  till  at  last  they  entered 
Rome,  which  had  been  betrayed  to  them   by 
one  of  the  stolen  virgins.     A  violent  engage- 
ment was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman 
forum  ;  but  the  Sabines  were  conquered,  or, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  two  enemies  laid  down 
their  arms  when  the  women  had  rushed  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  by  their  tears  and 
entreaties  raised  compassion  in  the  bosoms  of 
their   parents  and   husbands.     The   Sabines 
left   their   original  possessions,    and   came  to 
live  in  Rome,  where  Tatius,  their  king,  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Romulus.     The  in- 
troduction of  the  Sabines  into  the  city  of  Rome 
was  attended  with  the  most  salutary  conse- 
quences,  and  the  Romans,   by  pursuiag  this 
plan,  and  admitting   the  conquered    nations 
among   their   citizens,   rendered   themselves 
more  powerful  and  more   formidable.      Af- 
terwards Romulus  divided  the  lands  which  he 
had  obtained  by  conquest  ;  one  part  was  re- 
served for  religious  uses,  to   maintain   the 
priests,  to   erect  temples,  and  to   consecrate 
altars  ;  the  other  was  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  ;  and  the  third  part   was 
equally  distributed  among  his  subjects,  who 
were  divided  into  three  classes  or  tribes.     The 
most  aged  and  experienced,  to  the  numbe?  of 
100,    were   also  chosen,  whom  the  monarch 
might  consult  in  matters  of  the  highest    im- 
portance, and  from  their  age  they  were  called 
senators,    and    from  their  authority  palres. 
The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  uame  of  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, patron  and  client,  who  by  mutual  in- 


terest were  induced  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  state,  and  to  promote  the  public  good. 
Some  time  after  Romulus  disappeared  as  he 
was  giving  instructions  to  the  senators,  and 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that 
time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which  as- 
serted that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  to 
heaven,  714  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  39  years. 
This  was  further  confirmed  by  J.  Proculus, 
one  of  the  senators,  who  solemnly  declared, 
that  as  he  returned  from  Alba,  he  had  seen 
Romulus  in  a  form  above  human,  and  that  he 
had  directed  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Qut- 
nnus,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  city  was 
doomed  one  day  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
world.  This  report  was  immediately  credit- 
ed, and  file  more  so,  as  the  senators  dreaded 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  who  suspected 
them  ofhaving  offered  hin?  violence.  A  tem- 
ple was  raised  to  him,  and  a  regular  priest, 
called  Flainen  Q_uiri)ta/is,  was  appointed  to 
offer  him  sacrifices.  Romulus  was  ranked 
by  the  Romans  among  the  12  great  gods,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  received  such 
distinguished  honours,  when  the  Romans  con- 
lidered  him  as  the  founder  of  their  city  and 
empire,  and  the  son  of  the  god  of  war.  He  is 
generally  rcpresenled  like  his  father,  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
The  fable  of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  Sylvia 
being  nourished  by  a  she-v/olf  arose  from 
Lupa,  Faustulus's  wife,  having  brought  them 
up.  (lid.  Acca.)  Dionijs.  Hal.  1  and  2. — 
Liv.  1,  c,  4,  he. — Justin.  43,  c.  1  and  2. — 
Flor.  1,  c.  1. — Pint-  in  Romul. — Val.  Max.  3, 
o.  2,  1.  5,  c.  3  —Plin.  15,  c.  18,  h.c.—Vir^. 
^n.  2,  V.  342,  605.—  Ovid.  Mel.  14,  v.  616 
and  845.  Fast.  A,  Lc.—Horat.  3,  od.  2.—Jia-. 
18,  V.  272. 
RomOlus  Sylviits,  or  Alladius,  a  king 

of  Alba. Memyllus  Augustulus,  the  last 

oi  the  emperors  of  the  western  empire  of 
Rome.  His  country  was  conquered  A.  D. 
476,  by  the  Heruli,  under  Odoacer,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  king  ol  Italy. 

RoMUs,  a  son  of  jEneas,  by  Lavinia.  Some 
sujipose  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 
[yid.   remarks   under    the    article    Roma.] 

A  son  of  JEmathion  sent  by  Diomedes  to 

Italy,  and  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
founder  of  Rome. 

RosciA  i-EX  de  theatris,  by  L.  Roscius 
Otho,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  required 
that  none  should  sit  in  the  first  14  seats  of  the 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  400 
sestertia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to 
he  a  Roman  knight,     (vid  Otho.) 

RosciANUM,  the  port  of  Thuiii,  now 
Rossano. 

Q.  Rostiu.?,  a  Roman  actor,  [from  his 
siJiname  Gallus  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Po,  although 
educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lanuviu.-ii  and 
Aricia.]  He  was  so  celebrated  on  the 
stage,  that  every  comedian  of  excellence  and 
merit  has  received  his  name.  [Cicero,  iu 
his  work  on  divination,  makes  his  brother 
Quintus  say  that  the  young  Roscius  was  found 
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one  night  in  his  cradle,   enveloped  in    the 

iblds  of  two  serpents ;  that  his  father  having 
Consulted  the  auspices  respecting  this  prodigy, 
they  told  him  that  his  child  would  attain  un- 
to great  celebrity.  Quintus  adds  that  a  cer- 
tain Praxiteles  had  represented  this  in  sculp- 
ture, and  that  the  poet  Archias  bad  celebrated 
it  in  song.]  His  eyes  were  naturally  dis- 
torted, and  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage 
■with  a  mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to 
act  his  characters  without,  and  they  over- 
looked the  deformities  of  his  face  that  they 
might  the  better  hear  his  elegant  pronuncia- 
tion, and  be  delighted  with  the  sweetness  of 
his  voice.  He  was  accused  on  suspicion  of 
dishonourable  practices  ;  but  Cicero  under- 
took his  defence,  and  cleared  him  of  the  ma- 
levolent aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in  an  ele- 
gant oration  still  extant.  [Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  (8,  c.  7,)  states,  that  Roscius  studied 
■with  the  greatest  care  the  most  trifling  ges- 
ture which  he  was  to  make  in  public,  and  Ci- 
cero relates,  that  though  the  house  of  this 
comedian  was  a  kind  of  school  where  good 
actors  were  formed,  yet  Roscius  declared 
that  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  whom  he  was 
completely  satisfied.  !f  Plutarch  becorrect- 
?y  informed,  Cicero  himself  studied  under 
this  great  actor  ;  he  was  certainly  his  friend 
and  admirer.  Rlacrobius  (Sat.  2,  e.  10.)  in- 
ffu-iHs  us  that  Cicero  and  Roscius  sometimes 
fried  which  of  the  two  could  express  a 
thought  more  forcibly,  the  one  by  his  words, 
Or  the  other  by  his  gestures,  and  that  these 
ipxercises  gave  Roscius  so  high  an  opinion  of 
his  art  that  he  wrote  a  work,  in  which  he 
made  a  comparison  between  it  and  eloquence. 
The  same  author  mentions  that  Sylla,  the 
dictator,  to  testify  his  admiration,  sent  the 
actor  a  gold  ring,  a  symbol  of  equestrian 
rank.  His  daily  profits  were  1000  denarii 
(nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.) 
According  to  Pliny  his  annual  gains  were 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  our  cur- 
rency. Roscius  died  about  62  B.  C.  for,  in 
Cicero's  defence  of  Archias,  which  was  de- 
livered A.  U.  693,  the  death  of  Roscius  is  al- 
tuded  to  as  a  recent  event.]  Horal.  2,  ep.  1. 
— Quiniil. — Cic.  pro  Ros.  de  oral.  3,de  Div. 

l,.&c. — Tuic.  3,  kc, — Plut-  in  Cic. Sex- 

tus,  a  rich  citizen  of  Ameria,  murdered  in 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla.  His  son  of  the 
sfune  name,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  and 
eloquently  defended  t)y  Cicero  in  an  oration 
slill  extant,  A.  U.  C.  673.     Cic.  pro  S.  Ros- 

cio.  Amcr. Otho,  a  tribune,  who  made  a 

law  to  discriminate  the  knights  from  the 
common  people  at  public  spectacles. 

Rosi-^  Campls,  or  Rosia,  a  beautiful 
plain  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the 
lake  Velinum.  ^''arro  R.  R.  \,  c.  7. — Firg. 
JEn.  7,  V.  7 12.— CVc.  4.  All.  15. 

RoTOMAGus,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rouen. 

RoxANA,  a  Persian  woman  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander.  The  conqueror  became  ena- 
moured of  her  and  married  her.  She  behav- 
€d  with  great  cruelty  afler  Alexander's 
death,  and  she  was  at  last  put  to  death  by 
'Cassander's  i^rder.  She  was  dau^htpr  of 
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Darius,  or,  according  to  others,  of  one  of  his 
satraps.     Curt.  8,  c.   4, 1.  10,  c.  6— Plut.  in 

.'Ilex- A  wife  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 

who  poisoned  herself. 

RoxoLAjfi,  a  people  of  European  Sarma- 
tia,  who  proved  very  active  and  rebellious  in 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

RuBEAS  promontorium,  the  north  cape  at 
the  north  of  Scandinavia. 

RuBi,  now  Ruvo,  a  town  of  Apulia,  from 
which  the  epithet  Rubens  is  derived,  applied 
to  bramble  bushes  which  grew  there.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Rubitini.  Horat.  1, 
Sat.  5,  V.  ^A.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  266. 

Rubicon,  [a  small  stream  of  Italy,  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ari- 
minum,  and  forming  in  part  the  northern 
boundary  of  Italia  Propria.  It  was  on  this 
last  account  that  it  was  forbidden  the  Roman 
generals  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed 
force,  under  the  most  dreadful  imprecations ; 
for  in  violating  this  injunction  they  would 
enter  on  the  immediate  territory  of  the  Re- 
public, and  would  be  in  effect  declaring  war 
upon  their  country.  Cffisar  crossed  this 
stream  with  his  army  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  and  harangued  his  troops 
at  Ariminum.  When  A  ugustus  subsequent- 
ly included  Gallia  Cisalpiua  within  the  limits 
of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank  in  importance  ; 
and  in  modern  times  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  true  stream.  D'An- 
ville  makes  it  correspond  with  a  current 
which,  formed  of  three  brooks,  is  called  at 
its  mouth  Fiumesino.  A  formal  papal  de- 
cree, however,  issued  in  1756,  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Lusa  ;  but  popular  tradition  de- 
signates the  Pisatello  as  the  true  stream,  and 
this  river  best  suits  the  account  we  have  of 
the  situation  of  the  Rubicon.]  Lucan.  1,  v. 
185  and  213.— S7rao>.  5. — Suet,  in  Cces.  32. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

RuBiENUS  Lappa,  a  tragic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Juvenal,  conspicuous  as  much  for  his 
great  genius  as  his  poverty.     Juv.  7,  v.  72. 

RubIgo,  a  goddess,     uid.  Robigo. 

Rdbo,  the  Dwina,V!hich  falls  into  the  Bal- 
tic at  Riga. 

RuERius,  a  friend  of  Vitcllius. 

RuBRCM  MARE,  (Ike  Red  Sea.)  [vid.  Ara- 
bicus  Sinus  and  Erythrseum  mare.] 

RudIjE,  a  town  of  Calabria  near  Brundu- 
sium,  built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  famous 
for  giving  birth  to  the  poet  Ennius.  Cic.  pro 
Arch.  lO.—Ilal.  12,  v.  396.— JVIeZa,  2,  c.  4. 

RuFus  Crisfinus,  an  officer  of  the  pre- 
torian  guards  under  Claudius.  He  was  ban- 
ished by  Agrippina  for  his  attachment  to  Bri- 
tannicus  and  Octavius,  the  sons  ol  Messali- 
na,  and  put  himself  to  death.  His  wife  Pop- 
prea  Sabina,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Ruffinus  Crispinus,  afterwards  married  Nero. 
Tacit.  12.— Hist.  c.  42,1.  16,  c.  l7. 

RuFiLLUs,  a  Roman  ridiculed  by  Horace, 
Sat.  2,  v.  27,  for  his  effeminacy. 

RuFTNUs,  [a  minister  of  slate  to  the  em- 
perors Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  and  a 
native  of  Gaul.  He  was  naturally  vindictive 
and  cruel,  ami  is  supposed  to  have  stimulated 
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Theodosjus  to  the  dreadful  massacre  of  Thes- 
salonica.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch, 
he  succeeded  to  absolute  authority  over  the 
eastern  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  He 
soon,  however,  fell  beneath  the  power  of  Sti- 
licho,  general  under  Honorius  in  the  western 
empire,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  army. 
He  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority.] 

RuFRiuM,  a  town  of  Samnium,  now  Ru 
to.     Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

RuFUS,  a  Latin  historian,    [vid.  Quintius.] 

One  of  the  ancestors  of  Sylla,  degraded 

from  the  rank  of  a  senator  because  ten 
pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found  in  his  house. 
A  poet  of  Ephesus  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. He  wrote  six  books  on  simples,  now 
lost Sempronius.     vid.  Prastorius. 

RuGiA,  now  Rugen,  an  island  of  the  Bal- 
tic. 

RpGii,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacil.  de 
Germ,  43. 

RtJPiLius,  an  officer  surnamed  Rex.  He 
was  proscribed  by  Augustus,  and  fled  to  Bru 

tus.      Horat.    1,  sat.    7,  v.    ]. A    writer,! 

whose  treatises  de  Jiguris  sententiarian,  he.  j 
were  edited  by  Runken,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1786.     i 

RusTicns,  L.  JuN.  Arulenus,  a  man  put 
to  death  by  Domitian.  Me  was  the  friend 
and  preceptor  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
praised  his  abilities ;  and  he  is  likewise  com- 
mended by  Tacitus,  16,  H.  c  26.  Plin.  1, 
cp.  14, — Suet,  in  Dom. 

RuTK.M,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Ruvergtie, 
in  Guienne.     Cces.  B.  Q- 

P.  RuTiLius  RuFus,  1  Roman  consul  in 
the  age  of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  his  virtu,  s 
and  writings.  He  refused  to  comply  with 
the  requests  of  his  friends  because  they  were 
unjust.  When  Sylla  had  banished  him  from 
Home  he  retired  to  Smyrna,  amidst  the  ac- 


clamations and  praises  of  the  people ;  and 
when  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  be 
recalled  hom"  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  he 
severely  reprimanded  them,  and  said,  that  he 
wished  rather  to  see  his  country  blush  at  his 
exile,  than  to  plunge  it  into  distress  by  his 
return.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  the  principles  of  fencing,  and  by 
thus  mixing  dexterity  with  valour,  rendered 
their  attacks  more  certain,  and  more  irresis- 
tible. During  his  banishment  he  employed 
his  tune  in  study,  and  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  and  an  account  of  his  own 
life  in  Latin,  t>es  esmaoy  other  works.  Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  V.  563. —  nneca  de  Benef. — Cic.in 
Brut,  de  Omt.  1,  c.  5  >.—  Fal.  Max.  2,  c.  3, 
t.  6,  c.  4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  9 A  Roman  pro- 
consul, who  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged 
Mithridates   to  murder  all  the  Romans  who 

were  in  his  provinces. Claud.  Numantia- 

nus,  a  poet  of  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
According  to  some,  he  wrote  a  poem  on 
Mount  lEtna.  He  wrote  also  an  itinerary, 
published  by  Burman  in  the  Foetae  Latini 
minores,  L.  Bat.  4to.  1731. 

RuTULi,  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as 
well  as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  of  Aborigi- 
nes. When  jEneas  came  to  Italy,  Turnus 
was  their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in 
the  war  which  he  waged  against  this  foreign 
prince.  The  capital  of  their  dominions  was 
called  Ardea.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  883.  Met. 
14,  V.  455,  Sic.—  Firg.  JEn.  7,  Sic— Plin.  3, 
c.5. 

RuTiJPi^,  a  sea»port  town  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oys- 
ters, whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  the  modern  town  of  Dover, 
but  others  Richborough  or  Sandwich  [Hors- 
I  ley  is  for  Richborough  ;  D'Anville  for  Sand- 
I  wich.]     Lucan.  6,  v.  67, — Juv.  4,  v.  141, 
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ISaBA,  a  town  of  Arabia,   [near  the  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,]  famous   for  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.     The  in 
habitants   were  called  Sabcei.     Slrab.  16. — 
Diod.  3.—Firg.  G.  1,  v.  57.  ./En.  1,  v.  420. 

Sarachus,  or  Sabacon,  a  king  of  .Slthi- 
opia,  who  invaded  Egypt  and  reigned  there, 
after  the  expulsion  of  king  Amasis.  After  a 
reign  of  50  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream 
and  retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  [Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  states  that  after  the  departure  oi 
Sabacus  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two  years, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  12  kings, 
who  at  their  joint  expense  constructed  the 
labyrinth.]     H  rodot-  2,  c.  137,  &c. 

SAB.a:i,  [a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Anoth- 
er name,  viz.  that  of  the  Homeritae,  (thought 
to  be  derived  from  Himiar,  the  name  of  a 
sovereign,  and  which  signifies  the  red  king,) 
appears  in  a  later  age  confounded  with  that 
of  the  Sabaeans.]     vid.  Saba. 

Sabata,  a  town  of  Liguria,  with  a  safe  and 
beautiful  h3»bour,  supposed  to  be   the  mo- 
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dern  Savonn.    Sil.  8,  v.  40 1, — Slrab.  4, 
A  town  of  Assyria. 

Sabatha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa. 

Sabatixi,  a  people  of  Samiiium,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Vulturnus,     Lir.  26,  <  ,  33. 

Saeazius,  a  surnaaie  of  Bacchus,  as  also 
of  Jupiter.    Cic.  de  jY.  D.  3,  c.  23.—.irnub.4. 

Sabelli,  a  people  oi  Italy, descended  from 
the  S:ibines,  or,  accortiing  to  some,  from  the 
Samnites,  They  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  SaMnts  and 
tlie  Marsi.  Hencf  t  o  epithet  of  Sabelhcus. 
Horat  3,  od.  Q.—  Vi a.  G.  3,  v,  255, 

Sabellus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian  and  Nerva, 

Julia  Sabina,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
ried Adrian  by  means  of  Plotina  the  wife  of 
Trajan.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private  as 
well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  the  imperial  purple;  and  the 
empress  was  so  sensible  of  his  unkindness,  that 
725 
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she  boasted  ia  his  presence  that  she  had  dis 
dained  to  make  him  a  father  lest  his  children 
should  become  more  odious  or  more  tyran- 
nical than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour 
of  Sabina  at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian  that 
he  poisoned  her,  or,  according  to  some,  obli 
ed  her  to  destroy  herself.  The  emperor  at 
that  time  laboured  under  a  mortal  disease 
and  therefore  he  was  the  more  encouraged 
to  sacrifice  Sabina  to  his  resentment,  that 
she  might  not  survive  him.  Divme  honours 
■were  paid  to  her  memory.  She  died  aftei 
she  had  been  married  38  years  to  Adrian,  A 
D.  138. 

SabIni,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  reckon^ 
ed  amongthe  Aborigines,  or  those  inhabitauts 
whose  origin  was  not  known.     [Straboisone 
of  these   who  regard    the  Subines   as  Autoc 
thones,  or  of  aboriginal  extraction.     In  the 
district  v/here  the    Sabines  were  afterward 
settled,  the  Aborigines,   according  to  Diony 
sius   of  Halicarnassus,  (2,  p.  112.)  had  esta 
Wished  themselves  in  very  early  times.      An 
other  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of 
the  Sabine  race,    which    was  in  its  priricip.il 
features   identical  with  that   spoken    by    the 
Aborigines  in  Latiura.     On  the  ground  of  an 
affinity  between    these  two    nations,  we  per 
ceive   in  an   instant  why   the  Sabines   were 
invited  to  Rome   in  the   days  of  Romulus  to 
attend  the   celebration   of  the    games.     And 
again,  unless  the  Sabines   and  the  Latins  un- 
der Romulus  spoke  the  same  language,  how 
could  they  possibly  unite  in  the  same  city  ?] 
The  possessions  of  the  Sabines  were  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  between  the 
river  Nar  and  the  Anio,  and   liounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Appenincs,  and  Umbria,   south 
by  Latium,  east  by  the  Marsi,  and  Etruria  on 
the  west.     The  greatest  part  of  the  contigu- 
ous nations  were  descended  from  them,  such 
as  the    Umbrians,  the   Campanians,  the  Sa- 
belli,theOsci,  Samnites,  Hernici.iEqui,  Mar- 
si,  Brutii,  &c.     The    Sabines  are  celebrated 
in  ancient  history  as  bring  the  first  who  took 
up  arms    against   the  Romans  to  avenge  the 
rape  of  their  females   at  a   spectacle    where 
they  had  been   invited.     After  some  engage- 
ments, the   greatest  part  of  the  Sabines   left 
their   ancient  possessions,   and    migrated   to 
Rome,  where  they  settled  with  their  new  al- 
lies. T^iey  were  at  last  totally  subdued,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  273,  and  ranked  as  Roman 
citizens.     Their  chief  cities  were  Cures,  Fi- 
dena;,    Reate,  Crustumerium,   Corniculum 
Nomentum.  Collatia,  &c.    The  character  of 
the  nation  for  chastity,  for  purity  of  morals, 
and  for  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incanta 
tions  was    very   great.     Horat.  17,  ep.  2S. — 
Cic.  rat.   \5.—Pltn.   3,  c.  12.—Liv.\,  c.  9 
and  18 — Dionys.  "?,  c.  51. — Strab.  5 — Flitr. 
1,0.1,1.    3,0.    18.—Ital.    K,  V.    424.— Or.rf. 
Met.  1 1,  V.  775  and  797.     ./7m.  1,  v.  101,  13. 
8,v.  61.— ./Mr.  10,  v.  197. 

Sabinianus,  a  general  who  revolted  in 
Africa,  in  the  reign  of  Gordian,  and  was  de- 
feated soon  after,   A.  D.  240. A  general 

of  the  eastern  empire,  &c. 

SabInits   Aui,cs,  a   Latin  poet  intimate 
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with  Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  ele- 
gies, in  the  number  of  which  were  mention- 
ed an  epistle  from  .S^neas  to  Dido,  from  Hip- 
polytus  to  Phaedra,  from  Jason  to  Hipsipyle, 
from  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  from  Paris  to 
CEnone,  and  from  Ulysses  to  Penelope;  the 
three  last  of  which,  though  said  to  be  his 
composition,   are  spurious.     Ovid.  Am.  2,  el, 

18,  y.  27. A  man  from  whom  the  Sabines 

rpceived  their  name.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  was  one  of  those 
deities  whom  jEneas  invoUed  when  he  enter- 
ed Italy.  He  was  supposed  to  be  of  Lace- 
daemonian origin.      Virg.  ./En.  7,  v.  171 

Julius,  an  officer,  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's 
reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated  in  a  bat- 
tle J  and  to  escape  from  the  conqueror  he  hid 
himself  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  with  two 
faithful  domestics,  where  he  continued  un- 
seen for  nine  successive  years.  His  wife  found 
out  his  retreat,  and  spent  her  time  with  him, 
till  her  frequent  visits  to  the  cave  discovered 
the  place  of  his  concealment.  He  was  drag- 
ged before  Vespasian,  and  by  his  orders  put 
to  death,  though  his  friends  interested  them- 
selves in  his  cause,  and  his  wife  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  emperor's  pity,  by  showing  him 
the  twins  whom  she  had  brought  forth  in 
their  subterraneous  retreat. Titius,  a  Ro- 
man senator  shamefully  accused  and  con- 
demned by  Sejanus.  His  body,  after  execu- 
tion, was  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  indigni- 
ties. His  dog  constantly  followed  the  body, 
and  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the 
faithful  animal  plunged  in  after  it  and  was 
drowned.  Plin.  8,  c.  40. Foppajus,  a  Ro- 
man consul  who  presided  above  24  years 
over  Moesia,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Barbarians.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  of  Augustus  and  of  Tiberius, 
Tacit.  Jinn. Flavius,  a  brother  of  Vespa- 
sian, killed  by  the  populace.  He  was  well 
known  for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius.  He  com- 
manded in  the   Roman  armies  35  years,  and 

was  governor  of  Rome  for  12. A  Roman 

who  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  the 
Jews. 

Sab  IS,  now  Sambrc,  a  river  of  BelgicGaul, 
falling  into  the  Maese  at  Namur.  Cas.  2,  c. 
16  and  18. 

Sabrata,  a  maritime  town  of  Tripolis  in 
Africa,  south-east  of  Syrtis  Minor.  It  is  now 
Sabart  or  Old  Tripoli.}  Hal.  3,  v.  256 — 
Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

SabrIjva,  the  Severn  in  England. 

Sabus,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sa- 
bines; the  same  as  Sabinus.     vid.  Sabinus. 

Sac.\das,   a   musician   and  poet  of  Argos, 
■  ho  obta  ned  three  several  times  the  prize 
at  the  Pythian  games.     Plut.  de  mus. — Paus. 
6.  c.  14. 

SAca:,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited 
the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of 
Mount  Imaus,  [now  Saketa.^  The  name  of 
Sacse  was  given  in  general  to  all  the  Scythi- 
ans by  the  Persians.     TThe  term  Sarce  signi- 
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fies  "  dogs.'''  It  was  applied  by  the  Persiaus 
to  the  Scythians  on  account  of  the  latter  fol- 
lowing; a  different  religious  creed  from  their 
own.  The  Scythian  religion  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  worship  of  Budda  in 
India.]  They  had  no  towns,  according  to 
some  writers,  but  lived  in  tents.  Plol.-6,c. 
l3.—Herodot.  3,  c.  93, 1. 7,  c.  63.— Pto.  6,  c. 
n.—Salin.  62. 

Sacer  ittoivs,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  vid. 
Mons  Sacer, 

Sacer  portus,  or  Sacri  portus,  a  place 
of  Italy,  near  Praeneste,  famous  for  a  battle 
that  was  fought  there  between  Syila  and 
Marius,  in  which  the  former  obtained  tho 
victory.     Paierc.  2,  c.  26. — Lucan.  2,  v.  13-1. 

Sacra  via,  a  celebrated  street  at  Rome, 
Avhere  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from 
the  amphitheatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  peace  and  the  temple  of 
Cffisar.  The  triumphal  processions  passed 
through  it  to  go  to  the  capitol.  Horat.  4,  od. 
2, 1.  1,  sal.  9.~Liv.  2,  c.  13.— CVc.  Plane.  7. 
^tl.  4,  ep.  3. 

Sacrata  lex,  vnlitaris,  A.  U.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  sup- 
pose, enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier 
which  had  been  entered  on  the  muster  roll 
should  be  struck  out  but  by  his  consent,  and 
that  no  person  who  had  been  a  military  tri- 
bune should  execute  the  office  of  duetor  or- 
dinum. 

Sacrum  bellum,  a  name  given  to  the 
wars  curried  on  concerning  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  The  iirst  began  B.  C.  448,  and  in  it 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedcemonians  were  aux- 
iliaries on  opposite  sides.  The  second  war 
began  357  B.  C.  and  finished  nine  years  after 
byl Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the 

cities   of  the   Phocians.     [vid.    Phocis.] 

Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  now 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  called  by  Strabo  the  most 
westerly  part  of  the  earth.  [It  was  called 
Sacrum,  because  the  ancients  believed  this  to 
be  the  place  where  the  Sun  at  his  setting 
plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.] 

Sad  YATES,  one  of  the  Mermnadae,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia  12  years  after  his  father  Gy- 
ges.  He  made  war  against  the  Milesians  for 
six  years.     Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  &c. 

Sjetabi.s,  a  town  of  Spain,  [on  a  little  ri- 
ver which  falls  into  the  Sucro.  It  was  famed 
for  its  fine  linen,  and  is  now  Xativa.l  Sil.  3, 
T.  373. 

Sagana,  a  woman  acquainted  with  magic 
and  enchantments.     Horat.  epod.  5,  v.  25. 

Sagaris.     [vid.  Sungaris  ] 

Sagra,  a  small  riv  t  of  Italy  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Brutii.  \yid.  Locri.]  Cic.  J^at.  D. 
2,c.2.—S(rab.6. 

Sagunthm,  or  Saguntus,  a  townofHis- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  [north  of  Valentia,] 
about  one  mile  from  the  sea-shore.  It  had 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Zacynthians,  and 
by  some  of  the  Rululi  of  Ardea.  Saguntum 
is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  itsueighbourhood, 
with  which  cups,  pocula  Saguntina,  were 
made,  but  more  particularly  it  is  Jamous  as 


being  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  th^ 
interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after  a 
siege  of  four  nionths  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  not 
to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  burnt  them- 
selves with  their  houses,  and  with  all  their 
effects.  The  conqueror  afterwards  rebuilt 
it,  and  placed  a  garrison  there  with  all  the 
noblemen  whom  he  oetained  as  hostages  from 
the  several  neighbouring  nations  of  Spain. 
[It  was  wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  by 
Scipio,  and  being  greatly  tavoured  by  the 
Romans  became  a  flourishing  city.  At  some 
ijeriod,  not  mentioned  in  history,  it  was  re- 
duced to  ruins.  Some  remains  of  it  are  still 
to  be  seen  under  the  name  of  Murviedro,  a 
corruption  of  Muri  Fettres.]     Flor.  2,  c.  6, 

Liv.  21,  c.  2,  7,  9.—Sil-  I,  v. 271 — Lucan. 
3,  v.  25Q.—Slrab.  3.—Mr.la .  2,  c.  6. 

Sais,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  situ- 
ate between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennytic 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Osiris  was  buried  near 
the  town  of  Sais.  The  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Saitce.  [This  place  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  Sin  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ously recognized  in  Sail.  There  are  still  con- 
siderable remain?  on  this  spot.  Minerva  was 
worshipped  at  Sais  with  great  solemnity.] 
Slrab.  n.— Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  &c. 

SalaMinia,  a  name  given  to  a  ship  at 
Athens  which  was  employed  by  the  republic 
in  conveying  the  officers  of  state  to  their  dif- 
ferent   administrations     abroad,    &c A 

name  given  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  ac- 
count of  Salamis,  one  of  its  capital  cities. 

Salamis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,> 
by  Methrone.  Neptune  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the 
Mge&xi,  which  afterwards  bore  her  name, 
and  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  called 
Cenchreua.     Diod.  4. 

Sal.vmis,  Salamins,  or  SalamIna,  now 
Colouri,  an  island  on  the  Saronicas  Sinus, 
[now  the  gulf  of  Engia,']  on  the  southern 
coast  of  \ttica,  opposite  Eleusis,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  league,  with  a  town  and 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  It  is  about  50 
miles  in  circumference.  It  was  originally 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  lonians,  and  after- 
wards by  some  of  the  Greeks  from  the  ad- 
jacent islands  and  countries.  It  is  celebrat- 
ed for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
Persians,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Attica.  The 
enemy's  ships  amorrted  to  above  2000,  and 
those  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  about  300 
sail.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  fought 
on  the  20th  of  October,  B.  C.  480,  the 
Greeks  lost  40  ships,  and  the  Persians  about 
200,  besides  an  immense  number  which  were 
taken,  with  all  they  contained.  [The  isl- 
and of  Salamis  was  anciently  called  Cycria, 
from  Cychraeus,  the  name  of  its  first  king, 
and  also  Pityusa  from  the  number  of  pines 
found  there.  Strabo  gives  it  the  appellatioQ 
of  Scirias  from  an  ancient  hero  of  that  name. 
It  was  called  Salamine,  from  the  nymph  Sa- 
lamis mentioned  above.]    It  is  said  that  Xs"= 
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xes  attempted  to  join  it  to  the  continent. 
Teucer  and  Ajax,  who  went  to  the  Trojatj 
war,  were  natives  of  Salami?.  Slrab.  2. 
IleroiJot.Q,  c  56,  kc. —Pl.ul.  8,^  C.  Kep.- 
Them.  &c. — Diod.  4. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — 
Paus.  I,  c.  35,  &c. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Lucan. 
5,  V.  109.— Si/.  1^,  V.  283. 

Salamis,  or  Sal.vimIna,  a  town  at  the  ea?( 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  b-, 
Teucer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  islanii 
Salamis,  from  which  he  had  been  banished 
about  1270  years  before  the  Christian  er;i  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  epithets  of 
ambigua  and  of  altera  were  applied  to  it,  as 
the  mother  country  was  also  called  vera,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  His  descendants 
continued  masters  of  the  town  for  above  800 
years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and  called 
Conslantia.  [It  was  depopulated  about  thf 
end  of  the  7th  century  ;  but  the  name  of 
Constanza  remains  annexed  to  its  ruins.] 
Slrab.  9.—He.rodol.  8,  c.  94,  &lc.—Horal.  \. 
od.  7,  V.  21. — Paterc.  1,  c.  1. — Lucan.  3,  v. 
183. 

Salapia,  or  Salapi^,,  now  Salpe,  a  town 
of  Apulia,  [a  short  distance  west  of  the  Au- 
fidus.  Its  situation  was  marshy  and  insalu- 
brious. It  was  a  post  of  consequence,  and 
was  eagerly  contended  for  by  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  during^  the  second  Punic 
war.]  Lucan-  5,  v.  377. — Fa/.  Max.  3,  c.  8. 
—Plin.  3,c.  11. 

Salaria,  a  street  and  gate  at  Rome  which 
led  towards  the  count'-y  of  the  Sabines.  It 
received  the  name  of  Salaria,  because  salt. 
{sal,)  was  generally  conveyed  to  Rome  that 

way.     Mart.  4.  ep.  64. A  bridge  called 

Salarius,  was   built   four  miles   from  Rome 
through  the  Salarian  gate  on  the  river  Anio. 

Salassi,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Transpada 
ua,  more  northerly  than  the  Tauriai,in  a  fine 
valley  watered  by  the  Duria  Major. 1  They 
cut  off  10.000  Romans  under  Appius  Clau- 
dius, A.  U.  C.  610,  and  were  soon  after  de- 
feated, and  at  last  totally  subdued  and  sold  as 
slaves  by  Augustus.  [A  colony  of  Praeto- 
rians was  established  in  this  territory  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  which  took  the  name  of 
Augusta  Praetorin,  now  Aousta-I  Liv.2\,  c 
38.--P/m.  3,  c.  11.— Slrab.  4. 

Saleius,  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the 
age  of  Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty, 
though  born  of  illustrious  parents,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  purity  of  manners  and  integri- 
ty of  mind.     Juv.  7,  c.  80. —  Quint.  10,  c.  1. 

Salkntim,  a  people  of  Italy,  [in  Japygia, 
on  the  south-western  side  of  the  heel.]  Ital. 
8,  v.  Sld.—Virg.  ^n.  3.  v.  400.— Farro  de 
R.  R.  1,  c.  24.— Strab.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Salernum,  now  Salerno,  a  town  of  the 
Picentini,  oh  the  'bores  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
south  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 
school  in  the  lower  ages  Plin.  13,  c.  3 — 
Liv.  34,  c.  45. — Lvcan.  2,  v.  425. — Paterc. 
1,  c.  \S.—  Horat.  1,  ep.  15. 

Salii,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome,  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by 
Nupa  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  call- 
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ed  Ancylia,  B.  C.  709.  {vid.  Ancyle.)  They 
were  twelve  in  number.  [Their  chief  was 
■ailed  Prmml,  who  seems  to  have  gone  fore- 
moat  in  the  procession  ;  their  principal  mu- 
-ician  rales ;  and  he  who  admitted  new  mem- 
ber-;, magislrr.']  Their  number  w.is  after- 
wards doubled  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  he 
n-di]  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Fidenates,  in 
(insequence  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to 
•lars.  The  Salii  were  all  of  patrician  fami- 
lies, and  the  office  was  very  honourable.  Tiie 
first  of  March  was  the  day  on  which  the  Sa- 
lii observed  their  festivals  in  honour  of  Mars. 
They  were  generally  dressed  in  a  short  scar- 
let tunic,  of  which  only  the  edges  were  seen ; 
they  wore  a  large  purple-coloured  belt  about 
the  waist,  which  was  fastened  with  brass 
buckles,  They  had  on  their  heads  round 
bonnets  with  two  corners  standing  up,  and 
they  wore  in  their  right  hand  asmall  rod,  and 
ui  their  left  a  small  buckler,  [one  of  the  An- 
cilia,  or  shields  of  Mars.  Lucan  says  thut 
!t  hung  from  the  neck.]  In  the  observation 
of  their  solemnity  they  first  offered  sacri- 
fices, and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets 
dancing  in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all 
together,  or  at  other  times  separately,  while 
musical  instruments  were  playing  before 
them.  They  placed  their  body  in  different 
attitudes,  and  struck  with  their  rods  Ihe 
shields  which  they  held  in  their  hands.  They 
also  sung  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  par- 
ticularly of  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Miner- 
va, and  they  were  accompanied  in  the  chorus 
by  a  certain  number  of  virgins,  habited  like 
themselves,  and  called  Saliw.  [We  have  in 
Varro  a  few  fragments  of  the  Salian  hymns, 
which  even  in  the  time  of  that  writer  were 
scarcely  intelligible.     Thus,  for  example,, 

"  Diviim  exta  cante,   Divum  Deo   supplies 
canle." 

i.  e.  Deorum  exta  cunite,  Deorum  Deo  (Jano) 
suppHciter  canite  :  and  also  the  following: 


dapatilia  comissejani  cusioiies 
duonus  ceruses  diviusjanusque  venit.^' 

i.  e.  Omnia  dapalia  eomedisse  Jani  Ciiriones. 
Bonus  creator  Divius  Janusque  veniL]  The 
Salii  instituted  by  Nuina,  were  called  Pala^ 
tini,  in  contradistinction  from  the  others,  be- 
cause they  lived  on  Mount  Palatine,  and  of- 
fered their  sacrifices  there.  Those  that  were 
added  by  Tullus  were  called  Collini,  Ago- 
nales,  or  Q^uirinales,  from  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  where  they  had  fixed  their  resi- 
dence. Their  name  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived a  saliendo,  or  saltando,  because,  during 
their  festivals,  it  was  particularly  requisite 
that  they  should  leap  and  dance.  Their 
feasts  and  entertainments  were  uncommonly 
rich  and  sumptuous,  whence  dapes  sal  tares  ia 
proverbially  applied  to  such  re;  asts  as  are 
most  splendid  and  costly.  It  was  usual 
among  the  Romans,  when  they  declared  war, 
lor  the  Salii  to  shake  their  shields  wnh  great 
violence,  as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  to 
come  to  tbeir  afsistaac^.    Liv.  !>  c.  2p.— 
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Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c  \5.—  0vid.  Fast.  3,  v. 
Sni.—Dion^s:  3.—Flor.  l,c.2,Scc..—Virg. 

.jEa.  8,  V.  285. A  nation  of  Germany  who 

invaded  Gaul,   and    were  conquered  bj^.tbie 
emperor  Julian.     Ainm.  Mar.  M. 

Caisprs  Sallustius,  a  Latin  historian, 
born  at  Amiternum,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  He  received  his  education  at 
Rome,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
public  mag^istrate  in  the  office  of  quaestor. 
His  licentiousness  and  the  depravity  of  his 
manners,  however,  did  not  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  the  age,  and  Sallust  was  degraded 
from  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  B.  C.  50.  His 
amour  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla, 
was  a  strong  proof  of  his  debauchery  ;  and 
Milo,  the  husband,  who  discovered  the  adul- 
terer in  his  house,  revenged  the  violence  of- 
fered to  his  bed,  by  beating  him  with  stripes, 
and  selling  him  his  liberty  at  a  high  price. 
[This  circumstance  is  related  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  {JVoct.  Ait.  17,  c.  18,)  on  the  authority 
of  Varro.  It  seems,  however,  rather  extra- 
ordinary that  the  intrigue  of  a  senator  with 
a  female  of  so  abandoned  a  character,  could 
appear  deserving  of  so  severe  a  punishment 
at  a  period  of  such  general  corruption.  It  is 
far  more  probable  that  Sallust  was  sacrificed 
to  party  motives.  Sallust  being  tribune  of 
the  commons  the  year  that  Milo  was  tried, 
and  also  a  partizan  of  Caesar's,  found  means 
to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  Cicero  and  the  re 
publican  party,  by  effecting  Milo's  condem- 
nation. The  censor  Appius  Claudius  Put 
cher,  desirous  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  Ci- 
cero, which  he  deemed  of  importance  to  his 
interests,  seems  to  have  degraded  Sallust  from 
his  senatorian  rank  from  no  other  than  party 
considerations.  Sallust,  no  doubt,  was  infect- 
ed with  the  vices  of  the  age,  but  he  certain- 
ly does  not  seem  to  have  been  that  monster 
of  depravity  which  his  enemies  represented 
him  to  be.  Would  an  abandoned  profligate 
Write  as  he  has  done  in  praise  of  virtue  and 
good  order  .?  Such  effrontery  would  be  almost 
incredible.  Sallust,  after  his  disgrace,  retir- 
ed into  Gaul  to  Cssar,  and  the  latter,  be- 
coming shortly  after  master  of  the  republic, 
restored  Sallust  to  his  senatorian  rank,  and 
bad  him  appointed  in  succession  quaestor  and 
praetor.  He  accompanied  his  patron  into 
Africa,  and  was  left  there  by  Caesar  as  gover- 
nor of  Numidia.  Sallust  has  been  accused  of 
rapacity  and  extortion  while  holding  this  pro- 
vince. This  charge  is  founded  upon  a  pas- 
sage of  Dio  Cassius,  who  says  that  he  was 
rather  the  spoiler  than  the  governor  of  Nu- 
midia ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  the  principles  openly  profess- 
ed by  Sallust  in  his  writings,  and  to  conceive 
how  a  man  stained  with  crime  could  have 
openly  affected  such  rigour  of  principles, 
without  disgusting,  and  exciting  the  marked 
animadversion  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Dio  Cassius  details 
merely  one  of  the  numerous  slanders  put  in 
circulation  by  the  enemies  of  Sallust.  A  re- 
cent editor  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  advance 
tbs  fiypotliesis  that  Dio  only  folloTvEd  a  po- 


pular  tradition,  which  confounded  Catiline 
with  Sallust.  Tiie  historian  was,  however, 
certainly  accused  by  the  Numidians,  but  ac- 
quitted by  Caesar.  At  his  return  to  Rome  be 
built  himself  a  magnificent  house,  and  bought 
gardens.  These  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  grand-nephew,  and  subsequently 
of  theemperoi's.  They  were  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  and  the  spot  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  gardensof  Sallust.]  He  marrid  Terentia> 
the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, according  to  some,  arose  an  im- 
mortal hatred  between  the  historian  aad  tire 
orator.  Sallust  died  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
age,  35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  As 
a  writer  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.  He 
had  composed  a  history  of  Rome,  but  nothing 
remains  of  it  except  a  few  fragments.  [His 
Roman  history  was  divided  into  six  books. 
It  commenced  with  the  death  of  Sylla,  and 
ended  at  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  It  was 
preceded  by  two  discourses,  one  of  which 
gave  an  account  of  the  government  and  man- 
ners of  Rome  from  its  origin  to  the  period  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  other  contained  a  brief  re- 
cital of  the  troubles  between  Marius  ancl 
Sylla.]  His  only  compositions  extant  are 
his  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of 
the  wars  of  Jugurtha  king  of  Numidia.  In 
these  celebrated  works  the  author  is  greatly 
commended  for  his  elegance,  and  the  vigour 
and  animation  of  his  sentences  ;  he  every 
where  displays  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  thp 
human  heart,  and  paints  with  a  masterly 
hand  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  great 
events  which  he  relates.  No  one  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  vices  that  prevailed  ia 
the  capital  of  Italy,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  more  severe  against  the  follies  of  the 
age,  and  the  failings  of  which  he  himself  was 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  descrip- 
tions-are elegantly  correct,  and  his  harangues 
are  nervous  and  animated,  and  well  suit- 
ing the  character  and  the  different  pursuits 
ot  the  great  men  in  whose  mouth  they  are 
placed.  The  historian,  however,  is  blamed 
for  tedious  and  insipid  exordiums,  which  of- 
ten disgust  the  reader  without  improving 
him  ;  his  affectation  of  old  and  obsolete  words 
and  phrases  is  also  censured,  and  particular- 
ly his  unwarrantable  partiality  in  some  of 
his  narrations.  Though  faithful  in  every 
other  respect,  he  has  not  painted  the  charac- 
ter of  Cicero  with  all  the  fidelity  and  accu- 
racy which  the  reader  claims  from  the  his- 
torian ;  and  in  passing  in  silence  over  many 
actions  which  reflect  the  greatest  honour  oti 
the  first  husband  of  Terentia,  the  rival  of  Ci- 
cero has  disgraced  himself,  and  rendered  his 
compositions  less  authentic.  There  are  two 
orations,  or  epistles  to  Caesar,  concerning  the 
regulation  of  the  state,  attributed  to  him,  as 
i'.lso  an  oration  against  Cicero,  whose  authen- 
ticity some  of  the  moderns  have  disputed, 
[It  appears,  from  a  passage  of  Avienus,  that 
he  wrote  also  a  geographical  work  "  on  the 
Euxine  Sea,"  now  lost.]  The  best  editioa 
of  Sallust  [is  that  of  Cortius,  Lips.  1724, 
4to.3  QKiVi?- 10,  c.  1.— iSue/o  dt  Gravi.  in 
T29 
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Cas. — Martial.    14,  ep.    191. A  [grand- 

aepheW  of  the  historian,  by  whom  he  was 
ailoptecl.  He  imitated  the  moderation  oi 
Alajcenas,  and  remaiued  satisfied  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  knight,  when  he  could 
have  made  himself  powerful  by  the  favours 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was  very  ef- 
feminate and  luxurious.  Horace  dedicated 
2,  od.  2,  to  him.     Tacit.  Jinn.  \.—Plm.  34. 

Secundus    Promotus,   a  native  of  Gaul 

very  intimate  with  the  emperor  Julian.  He 
is  remarkable  for  his  integrity,  and  the 
soundness  of  bis  counsels.     Julian  made  liiuj 

prefect  of  Gaul There  is   also  another 

Sallust,  called  Sec.widus,  whom  some  have  im- 
properly confounded  with  Promotus.  Se- 
cundus wasalso  one  of  Julian's  favourites,  and 
was  made  by  him  prefect  of  the  east  He 
^lonciliated  the  good  graces  of  the  Romans 
by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  his  fondness  for 
discipline,  and  his  religious  principles.  After 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  he  was  uni- 
versally named  by  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  succeed  on  the  imperial  throne  ; 
but  he  refused  this  great  though  dangerous 
honour,  and  pleaded  infirmities  of  body  and 
old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  this  to 
invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  purple,  but 
Secundus  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  he 
was  too  young  to  support  the  dignity. 

Salmacis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Ha- 
licarnassus,  which  rendered  effeminate  all 
those  who  drank  of  its  waters.  It  was  there 
that  Hermapliroditus  changed  his  sex,  though 
he  still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  own. 
Ovid.  Mel.  4,  v.  285,  1.  15,  v.  3l9.—Ht/gin. 
fab.  21\.—Festus.  de  F.fig. 

SALMAftTicA,  a  town  of  Spain,  nown  Sala- 
manca. 

Salmone,  a  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain  from  which  the  Enipeus 
takes  its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Alpbeus 
about  40  stadia  from  Olympia,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  that,  is  called  Salmo7iis.     Ovid.  3. 

Amor.  el.  6,  v.  43. A  promontory  at   the 

east  of  Crete.     Dioniis.  5. 

Salmoneds,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  JEolus 
and  Enarette,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom 
ire  had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god, 
and  to  receive  divine  honours  froix)  his  sub 
jects  ;  therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he 
used  to  drive  his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge, 
and  darted  burning  torches  on  every  side,  as 
if  to  imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  pro- 
voked Jupiter.  Salmoneus  was  struck  with  a 
thunderbolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions near  his  brother  Sisyphus.  Homer. 
Od.  11,  V.  235 — ApoUod.l,  c  9.—Hi^gin. 
fab.  60.— Diod.  A.—  Virg.  Myi.  6,  v.  585. 

Salmonis,    a  name    given    to  Olympia. 

vid.   Salmone. The  patronymic  of  Tyro, 

daughter  of  Stxlmoneus.  Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  6, 
V.43. 

S.lr.iMreDESSus.     [vid.  Halmydessus.] 

Salo,  now  Xaloii,  a  river  in  Spain,  falling 
•nto  the  Iberus.     Mart.  10,  ep.  20- 

Salodurum,  uow  Soleure,  a  town  of  the 
Hplvetii?- 


Salome,  a  queen  of  Judasa.  This  name 
was  common  to  some  of  the  princesses  in  the 
family  of  Herod,  8ic. 

Salona,  or  Salojv.*;,  a  town  of  Dalmatia, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  taken  and  destroyed  by  PoUio,  who, 
on  that  account,  called  his  son  Saloninus,  in 
honour  of  the  victory.  [It  was  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius,  who  sent  hither  a  Roman  colony, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  Illyricum.]  It 
was  the  native  place  of  the  emperor  J)io- 
clesian,  and  he  retired  there  to  enjoy  peace 
and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  abdicated  the 
imperial  purple,  and  built  a  stalely  palace 
[about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  city,]  the 
ruins  of  which  were  still  seen  in  the  16th 
century.  [Out  of  the  ruins  of  this  magnifi- 
cent structure,  which  with  its  grounds  cover- 
ed an  extent  of  between  nine  and  ten  Eng- 
lish acres,  arose  the  village  of  Aspalalhus, 
and  long  afterwards  tlie  provincial  town  of 
Spalatro.]  Lucan.  4,  v.  404. —  Cces.  BdL 
Civ.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Salonika,  a  celebrated  matron  who  mar- 
ried the  emperor  Gallienus,  and  distinguish- 
ed heVself  by  her  private  as  well  as  public, 
virtues.  She  was  a  patroness  of  all  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  her  clemency,  mildness,  and  be- 
nevolence, Rome  was  indebted  some  time 
for  its  peace  and  prosperity.  She  accompa- 
nied her  husband  in  some  of  his  expeditions, 
and  often  called  him  away  from  the  pursuits 
of  pleasure  to  make  war  against  the  enemies 
of  Rome.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the 
hands  of  the  conspirators,  who  also  assassi- 
nated her  husband  and  family,  about  the 
the  year  268  of  the  Christian  era. 

SalonInus,  a  son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He 
received  his  name  fiom  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
lone  by  his  father.  Some  suppose  that  he  is 
the  hero  of  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  in  which 
the  return  of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly 

and  beautifully  anticipated. P.  Licinius 

Cornelius,  a  son  of  Gallienus,  by  Saloninaj 
sent  into  Gaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of 
war.  He  remained  there  some  time,  till  the 
usurper  Posthumius  arose,  and  proclaimed 
himself  emperor.  Saloninus  was  upon  this 
delivered  up  to  his  enen)y,  and  put  to  death 
in  the  10th  year  of  his  age. 

Salvian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5th 
century,  of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is 
the  12mo.  Paris,  1684. 

Salvius,  a  flute-player,  saluted  king  by 
the  rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of 
IVIarius.  He  maintained  for  some  time  war 
against  the  Romans. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rome, 
worshipped  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Hygieia.     Liv.  9  and  10. 

Salves,  a  people  of  Gaul,  [extending  from 
the  Rhone,  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Druentia  or  Durance,  almost  to  the  Alps.. 
They  were  powerful  opponents  to  the  Greeks 
of  Massilia.     Liv.5,c.  34  and  35, 1.  21,  c.  26- 

Samara,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  ths 
Somme,  which  falls  into  the  British  channe' 
near  Abbeville*. 
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Samaria,  [a  city  and  country  of  Palestine, 
■famous  in  sacred  history.  The  district  of 
Samaria  lay  to  the  north  of  Judaea.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  Samaritan  nation  was  as  follows  : 
in  the  reigfu  of  Rehohoam  a  division  was 
:uaJe  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  dis- 
tinct kingdoms.  One  of  these  kingdoms,  call- 
ed Judah,  consisted  of  such  as  adhered  to 
Rehoboam  and  the  house  of  David,  com- 
prising the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min ;  the  other  ten  tribes  retained  the  ancient 
name  of  Israelites  under  Jeroboam.  The 
capital  of  the  state  of  these  latter  was  Sama- 
ria, which  was  also  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try. The  Samaritans  and  the  people  of  Ju- 
da2a  were  lasting  and  bitter  enemies.  The 
former  deviated  in  several  respects  from  the 
strictness  of  the  Mosaic  law;  though  after- 
wards the  religion  of  the  two  nations  became 
more  closely  assimilated ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  the  Samaritans  obtained  leave  of 
that  conqueror  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  near  the  city  of  Samaria,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
practised  the  same  forms  of  worship.  Among 
the  people  of  Judeea,  the  name  of  Samaritan 
was  a  term  of  bitter  reproach,  and  disgrace- 
ful in  a  high  degree.  The  city  of  Samaria 
was  situate  on  Mount  Sameron,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from 
Omri  its  founder  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Hyrcanus,  but  rebuilt  by  Herod,  who  com- 
pleted the  work  begun  by  Gabinius,  pro-con- 
sul of  Syria.  Herod  called  it  Sebaste  in 
honour  of  Augustus.] 

Samarobriva,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Jlmi 
ens,  in  Picardy.  [Its  name  indicates  that 
it  was  a  place  of  passage  over  the  river  Sa- 
mara, the  word  briva  signifying  in  Celtic,  "a 
bridge."] 

Same,  [a  place  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Cephallenia,  which  appears  to  have  given  an 
ancient  name  of  Samos  to  the  whole  island.] 
J'irg.JEn.%\.  271. 

Samn'Ites,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabit- 
the  country  [between  Apulia  on  the  east, 
and  Latium  and  Campania  on  the  west, 
while  on  the  north  they  reached  to  the 
confines  of  the  Marsi,  and  to  the  south 
those  of  Lucania.]  They  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  implacable  hatred  against 
the  Romans  in  the  first  ages  of  that  em- 
pire, till  they  were  at  last  totally  extirpated. 
B.  C.  272,  after  a  war  of  71  years  Liv.  7,  &c. 
Flor.  1,  c,  16,  &c.  1.  3,  c.  \Q.—Slrab.  B.—Lu- 
can,  2. — Eutrop.  2. 

Samnium,  a  part  of  Italy  inhabited  by  the 
Samnites.    vid.  Samnites. 

Samonjum,  [a  promontory  of  Crete,  at 
its  eastern  extrem'ty,  now  Sabnone.'] 

Samos,  an  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  narrow  strait,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
name,  built  B.  C.  986.  It  is  about  87  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  famous  for  the  birth  of 
Pythagoras.  It  has  been  anciently  called 
Parthenia,  Anathemusa,  Stephane,  Melam- 
'phyUus.  Anthemus,  Ci/parissia.  and  Dryiisa, 


The  fertility  of  Samos  was  anciently  provei^ 
bial,  and  the  possession  of  it  was  much 
sought  after.  It  was  famed  also  for  a  salu- 
brious climate,  a  pure  air,  and  abundance  of 
water.  Athcna*us  states  that  the  fig-trees, 
apple-trees,  and  vines,  bore  fruit  twice  a 
year ;  Pliny  takes  notice  of  its  pomegranates. 
This  island  also  abounded  with  a  great  varie- 
ty of  game,  as  it  still  does  at  the  present  day ; 
it  contains  some  iron  mines,  emery-stone,  and 
plenty  of  ochre.]  It  was  first  in  the  possession 
of  the  Leleges,and  afterwards  of  thelonians. 
The  people  of  Samos  were  at  first  governed 
by  kings,  and  afterwards  the  form  of  their 
government  became  democratical  and  oligar- 
chical. Samos  was  in  its  most  flourishing  si- 
tuation under  Polycrates,  who  had  made  him- 
self absolute  there.  The  Samians  assisted 
the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  when  Xer- 
xes invaded  Europe,  and  were  reduced  under 
the  power  of  Athens,  after  a  revolt  by  Peri- 
cles, B.  C.  441 .  They  were  afterwards  sub- 
dued by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
were  restored  to  their  ancient  liberty  by  Au- 
gustus. Under  Vespasian,  Samos  became  a 
Roman  province.  Juno  was  held  in  the  great- 
est veneration  there,  her  temple  was  uncom- 
monly magnificent,  and  it  was  even  said  that 
the  goddess  had  been  born  there  under  a  wil- 
low-tree on  the  banks  of  the  Imbrasus.  [The 
magnificent  temple  erected  here  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  is  now  totally  annihilated,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the 
island  is  lost.]  Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Paus,  7,  c.  2 
md  4.-  Plut.  m  Per.—Plin-  5,c.31.— Tirg-. 

^n.  1,  V.  2Q.~Tkucyd. The   islands  of 

Samothrace  and  Cephallenia  were  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Samos.  [Cephallenia  wat 
called  the  steep  Samos.] 

Samosata,  a  town  of  Syria,  [and  capital 
of  Commagene,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  the  residence  of  Antiochus 
when  Pompey  granted  to  him  this  province, 
and  which  his  successors  enjoyed  until  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  became  a  Romaa 
province.     Lucian  was  born  at  Samosata.] 

Samothrace,  or  Samothracia,  [now 
Samanaraki  or  Mandraki,]  an  island  in  the 
/Egean  Sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  32  miles.  It  was  known  by 
the  ancient  names  of  Leucosia,  Melitis,  Elec- 
Iria,  Leucania,  and  Dardajia,  [because,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Dardanus  retired  to  it.]  ft 
was  afterwards  called  Samos,  and  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Samos  which  lies  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  by  the  epithet  of  Thraciun,  or  by  the 
name  of  Samothrace,  It  is  about  38  miles  ia 
circumference,  according  to  Pliny,  or  only  20 
according  to  modern  travellers.  The  origin 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Samothrace  is  un- 
known. Some,  however,  suppose  that  they 
were  Thracians,  and  that  the  place  was  af- 
terwards peopled  by  the  colonies  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  Samians,  and  Phoenicians.  Samo- 
thrace is  famous  for  a  deluge  which  inundat- 
ed tbo  country,  and  reached  the  very  top  of 
the  highest  mountains.  This  inundation. 
which  happened  before  the  age  erf  the  Argo- 
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•lauts,  was  owing  to  the  sudden  overflow  of||ander  he  made  himself  roaster  of  a  part  of 
(.he  waters  of  the  Euxine,  which  the  ancients 
considered  merely  as  a  lake.  The  Samethra- 
cians  were  very  religious,  [but  celebruted 
particularly  for  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri ;] 
and  as  all  mysteries  were  supposed  to  have 
taken  their  origin  there,  the  island  received 
the  surname  oisacred,  and  was  a  safe  and  in- 
violable asylum  to  allfugitives  and  criminals. 
The  island  was  originally  governed  bykms;?, 
but  afterwards  the  government  became  de-]jriver 
moeratical.  It  enjoyed  all  the  rights  and  ini- 
munities  under  the  Romans  till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  who  reducedit,  with  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  jEgean,  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince. Plin.  4i  c.  12. — Strab.  10. — Herod- 
7,  c.  108,  Sic.—  f'irg.  .^n.  7,  v.  208.— .¥«/«, 
2,  c.  l.—Paui.  7,  c'.  A.—Flur.  2,  c.  12. 

Sana,  a  town  of  Mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey 
the  sea.  [It  lay  opposite  to  Acanthus,  vid. 
Acanthus  and  Athos.] 

Sanchgni.\thon,  a  Pha?nician  historian 
bora  at  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Tyre.  He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of  j 
his  country,  an  his'ory  in  nine  books,  in  which 
he  amply  treated  of  the  theology  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Phoenicia  and  the  neighbourmg  places. 
It  was  compiled  from  the  various  records 
found  ia  cities,  and  the  annals  which  were 
usually  kept  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  among 
the  ancients.  This  history  was  translated  in- 
to Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of  Byblus,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Avlrian- 
[Some  few  fragments  of  this  Greek  translation 
are  extant  in  Porphyry  "  de  Abstinentia." 
Dodvvell,  in  an  express  treatise,  has  laboured 
to  show  that  Sanchoniathou  never  existed, 
and  Dupin  has  attempted  to  destroy  entirely 
the  credit  of  the  supposed  fragments;  but 
other  learned  men  consider  them  as  au- 
thentic. According  to  Suidas,  Sanchoniathou 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  Phoenicians,  another  on  the  physiology 
of  Hermes,  and  a  third  on  the  Egyptian 
theology.] 

Sancus,  Sangus,  or  Sanctus,  a  deity  of 
the  Sabines  introduced  among  the  •.•ods  of 
Rome  under  the  name  of  Dius  Fidiiis.  [The 
same  as  Hercules.]  Accordmg  (o  some, 
Sancus  was  father  to  Sabus  or  Sabinus,  the 
first  king  of  the  Sabines.  Ilal  8,  v.  421. — 
VarTO  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  iO.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
213. 

Sandaliotis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia 
firom  its  resemblance  to  a  sandal.  Plin.  3, 
0.7, 

Sandrocottus,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  ori- 
gin. His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the 
beginning  of  his  greatness;  the  conqueror  or- 
dered him  to  bd  seized,  but  Sandrocottus  fled 
away, and  at  last  dropped  down  overwhelm- 
ed with  fatigue.  Ashe  slept  on  the  ground  a 
iion  came  to  him  and  gently  licked  the  sweat 
irom  his  face.  This  uncommon  tameness  of 
the  animal  appeared  supernatural  to  Sandro 
cottus,  and  raised  his  ambition.  He  aspired 
••othe  monarchv,  and  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
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the  country  which  was  in   the  hands  of  Se- 
leucus.     Juslin.  15,  c.  4. 

Sakgarius,  or  Sanoaris,  [a  river  of 
Asia  IMinor,  rising  in  Galatia,  on  the  confines 
of  Phrygia,  and  after  a  considerable  course 
fallmg  into  the  Euxine.  It  is  now  the  Saku- 
ria.]  The  daughter  of  the  Sangarius  became 
pregnant  of  Altes  only  from  gathering  the 
houghs  of  an  almond-tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hecuba,  according  to  some,  was 
daughter  of  this  river.  Some  of  the  poets 
call  it  Sagaris.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  e\.  10.— 
— Claudian.  in  Entrop.  2.— Pans.  7,  c.  17. 

Sanntrion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens. 
He  composed  many  dramatic  pieces,  one 
of  which  was  called  lo,  and  another  Danae. 
Allien.  9. 

Santowks,  and  SANTON^Ji,  now  Sain- 
longe,  a  people  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Gaul.  Lucan.  },  v.  422.— Martial ■ 
;J,  ep.  96. 

Sapis,  now  Savio,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  Lvcan.  2,  v. 
40G. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Artaxerxes  about  the  238th    year 
of  the  Christian  era.     Naturally  fierce   and 
ambitious,  Sapor  wished  to  increase  his   pa- 
ternal dominions  by  conquest  :  and  as  the  in- 
dolence of  the  emperors  of  Rome  seemed  fa- 
vourable to  his  views,  he  laid  waste  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,   and  Cilicia  ; 
and  he  might  have  become  master  of  all  Asia, 
if  Odenatus    had  not   stopped    his  progress. 
If  Gordian  attempted    to  repel  him,   bis  ef- 
forts were  weak,  and  Philip,  who   succeeded 
him  on  the  imperial  throne, bought  the  peace 
of  Sapor  with    money.     Valerian,  who  was 
afleivsrards  invested  with  the  purple,  march- 
!ed  against  the  Persian  monarch,  but   he  was 
j  defeated  and  taken   prisoner      Odenatus   no 
i  sooner  heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a 
icaptive  in  the  handsof  Sapor  than  he  attempt- 
led   to  release  him    by  force  of  arms.     The 
forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives 
janri  the  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell  into  the 
I  hands  of  the  conqueror,   and  Odenatus  pene- 
trated, with  little  opposition,    in«o    the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom.    Sapor,  soon  after  this 
defeat,  was  assassinated  by  his  subjects,   A. 
D   293.  after  a  reign    of  32  years.     He  was 
succeeded    by   his    son    called    Hormisdas. 
Mercellin,  fee. The  2d  of  that  name  suc- 
ceeded his    father   Hormisdas  the   2d  on  the 
throne  of  Persia.     He  was  as  great  as  his  an- 
cestor of  the  same  name  ;    and  by  undertak- 
ing a  war  against  the  Romans,  he  attempted 
to  enlarge  his  dominions  and  to  add  the  pro- 
vinces on  the   west  of  the    Euphrates   to  his 
empire.     His  victories  alarmed   the  Roman 
emperors,   and  Julian  would    have  perhaps 
seized  him  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,    if 
he  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian, 
who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sa- 
por ;  but   the    monarch,  always  restless   and 
indefatigable,  renewed  hostilities,  invaded  Ar- 
menia,   and   defeated    the  emperor    Valens. 
Sapor  di?a   A.    D,  380.  after  a  reign  of  'iO 
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years,  in  which  he  had  often  been  the  sport 
of  fortune.  He  was  succeeJeJ  by  Arias 
erxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by  Sapor  the  third,  a 
prince  who  died  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  A 
D.  389,  in  the  a^e  of  Theodosius  the  Greai. 
Marcellin,  S^-c. 

Sappho,    a    female    celebrated    for     her 
beaut}',  her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorou- 
disposition,  w;is  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbo- 
about  600  years  beforp  Christ.     Her  father  - 
name,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  Scaaian 
dronyiiius,  or,  according  to  others,  Symon.  o: 
Seuius,  or  Etarchus,  and  her  moiher's  name 
was    Cleis.     [This    is     incorrect  :  she   was 
married  to  Cercolas,  and  the  off3,iiing  of  tha 
union  was   a  daughter   named  Cleis  ]     H  - 
tender   passions   were  so  violent,   that  some 
have  represented  her  attachments  with  three 
of  her  feinnle   companions,  I'elesiphe,  AitUis. 
and  Megara,  as  criminal.     [This  is  equally 
incorrect:  Sappho  had  united  around  her  a 
number  of  young  females,  whom  she  in  truct 
ed  in  music  and  poetry  ;  and  they  in   turn 
revered  her  as  their  benefactress.     Tiiis  in 
stitution,  however,  was  made   a  pretext  for 
tlie  gross  calumnies    which   have   tarnished 
her  reputation.]     She  conceived  such  a  pas- 
sion for  Phaon,  a  youth  ofMitylene,  that  up- 
on  his   rel'usal   to   gratify   her    desires,   she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  M mnt  Leunas. 
['She  is  represented  by  Ovid  as  very  fai'  from 
handsome,  and  as  she  was  probably  no  longer 
young     when    she     became    enamoured    of 
Phaon,   his  neglect  of  her  is  not  at  all    to    be 
wondered  at.]    She  had  composed  nine  books 
in  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams,  elegies, &c- 
Of  all  these  compositions    nothing  now    re- 
mains    but   two    pieces,    whose    uncommon 
sv/eetnessand  elegance  show  ho'v  meritorious- 
ly the  praises  of  the  ancients  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  poetess  who  for  the  sublimity 
of  her  genius    was  called   the  tenth   Muse. 
[Besides  these  two  pieces,  there  remain  some 
Iragments  quoted  by  the  scholiast  and  others. 
What  remains   of  the    poetry    of  Sappho    is 
generally  published  with  the  odes  cf  Anacrc- 
on.      Plutarch  compares    the    inspiration    of 
her  verses   to   that  of  the    Pythoness.     Thi' 
fragments  that  remain  of  the  compositions   of 
Sappho  confirm  tliis  decision,  and  completely 
justdy  the  admiration  of  antiquity.     Dionv- 
sius     of    Halicarnassus   has    preserved     her 
beautiful  "  Ode  to    Venus;"   a   second  ode 
still  more  bsautiful,  is  quoted  by   Longinus. 
Independent  of  these  there  only  remain  some 
epigrams  and  detached  verses.    The  most  cri- 
tical edition   is  that    of  Bloomfield,    m   th< 
Museum  Criticum,  Vol.   1.]     Her  composi- 
tions were  all  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible  of  the  merit 
of  Sappho,  that  after  her  death  they  paid  her 
divine  honours,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altars,  and  stamped   their  money   with  her 
image.     The    Sapphic    verse    was     invent- 
ed by  her.     Ovid.     Heroid.    15.      Trist.    2, 
V.  36&.—Horat.  2,  Od.  ]3.—Herodet.  2,  c. 
135.— Slat.  5.  Si^lv.3,    v.    155. — ^lian.   V. 
H.  12,  c.  18  and  2d.—Plin.  22,  c.  8. 
^'abaceni,  for  Saracens,  a  general  appel- 


lation by  which  the  tribes  from  Mecca  to  the 
Euphrates  were  confounded  by  the  Gr  eks 
and  Latins.  Concerning  the  etymology  of  the 
name  various  opinions  have  been  advanced, 
lany  derive  it  from  an  Arabic  term  Sher- 
kin,  which  signifies  an  oriental  situation] 

Sarasa,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia, 
>  I  the  I'lgris.      Strab. 

5AR.i\us,  now  the  Soar,  a  river  of  Belgium 
1  tiling  Into  the     ^oselle. 

-ARDANAPALFS  the  40th  and  last  king 
ot  A'^syria,  ■.  elebrated  for  his  luxury  and 
voluptuousness.  The  greatest  pari  of  his 
ime  was  spent  in  the  company  of  his  eunuchs, 
a. id  the  monarch  generally  appeared  in  the 
111  is'  of  hisconcuhities  disguised  in  the  habit 
•  it  afemale,  and  spinning  wool  (or his  amuse- 
ment. This  efl'eminacy  irritated  his  officers; 
i'lesisand  Arsaces  conspired  against  him, 
and  collected  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone 
liiii.  Sardanapalus  quitted  his  voluptuous- 
ness for  a  while,  and  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  armies.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in 
three  successive  battles,  but  at  last  Sarda.'a- 
palus  was  beaten  and  besieged  in  the  city  of 
Niniis,  for  two  years.  When  he  despaired 
of  success,  he  burned  himself  in  his  palace, 
with  his  eunuchs,  concubinea,  and  all  his 
treasures,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria  was 
divided  among  the  conspirators.  This  fa- 
mous event  happened  B.  C.  820,according  to 
Eusebius ;  though  Justin  and  others,  with 
less  probability,  place  it  80  years  earlier,  [yid. 
Anchiale.]  Htrudot.  2,  c.  150.— Diod.  2. — 
Strab.  \4.—Cic.  Tvsc.  6.  r.  35. 

Sardi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,     vid. 
S irdinia. 

.Sariifs.     rid.  Sardis. 

Sardinia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean after  Sicily,  at  the  south  of  Corsi- 
ca. [It  is  about  140  miles  in  length  from  N. 
to  S.  and  60  in  its  medial  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.]  It  was  originally  called  Sandahotis  or 
Ir/inusn,  from  its  resembling  the  human  foot, 
C'Jt"®')  ^'^^  '^  received  the  name  of  Sardinia 
iVomSaidus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Libya.  [Others  make  even 
the  name  Sardinia  refer  to  its  peculiar  shape, 
•and  derive  it  from  the  Oriental  term  Saad  ov 
Sarad.  denoting  ihe  traces  of  a  foot.  [Other 
colonies,  under  Aristaeus,  Norax,  and  lolas, 
also  settled  there.  [Some  make  colonies  of 
Trojans  to  have  settled  in  it  after  the  ruin  of 
their  country  ;  and  to  have  been  afterward.? 
driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  Greeks  who 
came  hither.]  It  was  first  held  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. After  them  the  Carthaginians  were 
long  masters  of  it,  and  were  dispossessed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  C. 
521.  [Corsica  was  also  subdued  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  both  islands  became  subject  to 
the  same  preetor.]  Some  call  it  with  Sicily, 
•ne  of  the  granaries  of  Rome  The  air  was 
very  unwholesome,  though  the  soil  was  fertile 
in  corn,  in  wine,  and  oil.  [The  air  is  still  un- 
wholesome on  account  of  the  morasses  and 
the  high  mountains  on  the  north  side,  which 
lobstriict  the  course  of  the  wind.]  Neitbec 
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wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  ia  Sardinia, 
nor  any  poisonous  herb,  except  one,  [a  spe- 
cies of  ra7iunculus,']  which,  when  eaten,  con- 
trects  the  nerves,  and  is  attended  with  a  pa 
roxysni  of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of  death; 
hence  risus  Sardonlcus,  or  Sardous.  [Sardi^ 
nia  at  the  present  day  is  rich  in  minerals 
Several  silver  miaes  are  worked  ;  the  lead 
mines,  however,  are  the  most  productive  ; 
those  of  Iglesias  yielding  from  50  to  S!0  pounds 
in  the  hundred-weight.]  Cic.  Fam.  7,  c.  25. 
— Servimad  Vtrg.  l,ecl.  41. — Tacit.  Ami. 
2,  c.  Q-o.—Mda,  3,  c.  l.—Slrab.  2  and  5.— 
Cic. pro  Manit.  ad  Q.frat.  2,  ep.  3.~Plin.  1, 
c.  7.— Paw.  10,  c.  17 — Farro  de  R.  R.— 
Fal.  Max.  7,  c.  6. 

Sardica,  [the  metropolis  of  Dacia  Medi- 
terranean. It  Was  situate  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  north-west  of  Philippopolis,  on 
the  confines  of  Pfeonia.  The  Bulgarians 
changed  the  name  to  Triaditsa,  The  vesti- 
ges of  it  are  contiguous  to  Sophia.] 

Sardis,  or  Sardes,  now  Sart,  a  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus.  [The  citadel 
■was  placed  on  a  craggy  mountain  south-east 
of  the  town,  and  on  account  of  its  situation  was 
deemed  impregnable.  .Sardis  was  an  ancient 
city,  posterior,  however,  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 
According  to  Herodotus  it  was  seized  by  the 
Cimmerians  who  were  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Scythian  Nomades,  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys,  who  ascended  the  throne 
680  B.  C.  It  was  wrested  from  them  by 
Alyattes  2d,  who  began  to  reign  619  years  B. 
C.  It  became  subject  to  C>rus  584  B.  C. 
who  gained  a  victory  over  Crossus  in  the  plain 
before  the  -city.  In  the  year  214  B.  C.  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  made  himself  master  of 
Sardis,  and  held  it  for  25  years.  It  was  the 
place  of  his  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Mag- 
nesia. After  his  departure  from  the  city  to 
join  Seleucus  his  son,  it  surrendered  to  the 
Romans.]  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  ordered 
it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athe- 
nians B.  C.  504.  which  became  the  cause  of 
the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Darius.  Rlvt.  in\ 
Alex.—Ovid.  Mel.  1 1 ,  v.  137, 152,  Szc.—Strab. 
13.— Herodot.l,c.  7,  kc.  \ 

Sardonks,  the  people  of  Roussilon  in 
France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Plm. 
3,  0.  4. 

Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  co- 
lony to  'Sardinia,  and  gave  it  his  name. 

SAREPifTA,  a  town  of  Phoenicia  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  now  Sarfand. 

Sarmat^, or  S  AD  ROMAT^E,  the  inhabitants 
ofSarmatia.     i;irf.  Sarmatia. 

Sarmatia,  an  extensive  country  at  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic.  The  European  was  bounded 
by  the  ocean  on  the  north,  Germany  and  the 
Vistula  on  the  west,  [and  extended  to  the 
Euxine  on  the  east,  being  parted  from  Asia 
and  Asiatic  Sarmatia  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, Palus  Maeotis,  and  Tanais.  Asiatic 
Sarmatia  had  towards  the  north  unknown  I 
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boundaries,  towards  the  west  European  Sar- 
matia, towards  the  east  Scythia,  and  towards 
the  south  and  south-east,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Al- 
bania, and  the  Caspian  Sea.]  The  former 
contained  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Russia, 
Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Little  Tartar^/  ;  and 
the  latter,  Great  Tartary,  Circassia,  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  Sarmatians  were 
a  savage  uncivilized  nation,  often  confounded 
with  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike,  and 
famous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear 
more  terrible  in  the  field  of  battle.  They 
were  well  known  for  their  lewdness,  and  they 
passed  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  by  the 
name  of  Barbarians.  In  the  time  of  the 
[emperors  they  became  very  powerful,  they 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Rome  by  their  fre- 
quent incursions ;  till,  at  last,  increased  by 
the  savage  hordes  of  Scythia,  under  the 
barbarous  names  of  Huns,  V^andals,  Goths, 
Alans,  &c.  they  successfully  invaded  and 
ruined  the  empire  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  They  generally  lived 
on  the  mountains,  withoutany  habitation  ex- 
cept their  chariots,  whence  they  have  been 
called  Hamaxobii;  they  lived  upon  plunder, 
and  fed  upon  milk  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
horses.  Strab.  7,  he— Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Died. 
2.—Flor.  4,  c.  12.— Lucan.  1,  Sic.—Juv.  2. 
—Ovid.  Trist.  2,  &c. 

Sarmaticum  Mare,  a  name  given  to  the 
Euxine  Sea  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
Ovid.  4.  ex.  Pont.  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

Sarnus,  a  river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it 
from  Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan 
Sea.  Stat.  1,  Sylv.  2,  v.  265.—  Virg.  ^n.  7, 
V.  ISB.—Sfrab.  5. 

Saron,  a  king  of  Troezene,  unusually  fond 
of  hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sea, 
where  he  had  swam  for  some  miles  in  pur- 
suit of  a  stag.  He  was  made  a  sea-god  by 
Neptune,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to 
him  by  the  Troezenians.  It  was  customary 
for  sailors  to  offer  him  sacrifices  before  they 
embarked.  That  part  of  the  sea  where  he 
was  drowned  was  called  Saronicus  Sinus,  on 
the  coast  of  Achaia,  near  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. Saron  built  a  temple  to  Diana  at  Troe- 
zene, and  instituted  festivals  to  her  honour, 
called  from  himself  Saronia.  Paics.  2,  c.  30. 
—  Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Strab.  8. 

Saronicus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  En- 
nia,  a  bay  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  lying  at  the 
[south-west  of  Attica,  and  north-east  of  Ar- 
golis,  and  commencing  between  the  promon- 
tories of  Sunium  and  Scylleum.]  Some  sup- 
pose that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  its 
name  from  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there, 
or  from  a  small  river  which  discharged  itself 
on  the  coast,  or  from  a  small  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  This  bay  is  about  62  miles  in 
circumference,  23  miles  in  its  broadest,  and 
25  in  its  longest  part,  according  to  modern 
calculation. 

Sarpedon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Europa, 
the  daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banished  him- 
self from  Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  make  himself  king  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother  Minos,  and  he  retired  to 
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Caria  where  he  built  the  town  of  Miletus. 
He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  to  assist  Priam 
against  the  Greeks,  where  he  was  attended 
by  his  friend  and  companion  Glaucus.  He 
•was  at  last  killed  by  Patroclus,  after  he  had 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  and  hi? 
body  by  order  of  Jupiter,  was  conveyed  to 
Lycia  by  Apollo,  where  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions paid  him  funeral  honours,  and  raised  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  his  valour.  Accord- 
ing to  some  mythologists,  the  brother  of  king 
Minos,  and  the  prince  who  assisted  Priam, 
were  two  different  persons.  This  last  was 
king  of  Lycia,  and  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Laoda- 
mia,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  and  lived 
about  a  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  the 
son  of  Europa.     Jlpollod.  3,  c.  1. — Herodot. 

l,c.  Il3.—Strab.   12.— Homer.   11.16. A 

sou  of  Neptune,  killed  by  Hercules  for  his 

barbarous  treatment  of  strangers. A  town 

of   Cilicia,   famous  for  a  temple  sacred  to 

Apollo  and  Diana. Also  a  promontory  of 

the  same  name  in  Cilicia,  beyond  which  An 
tiochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Ro- 
mans.    Liv.  38,  c.  38.— Mela,  1,  c.  13. 

Sarra,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  as 
Ti/re.  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small 
shell-fish  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  whose 
blood  garments  were  dyed.  Hence  came  the 
epithet  of  sarranus,  so  often  applied  to  Ty- 
rian  colours,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies  of  the  Tyrians,  particularly  Car- 
thage. [Xhe  names  Sar,  Sur,  Tyr,  would 
seem  rather  to  have  some  analogy  with  one 
one  of  the  Oriental  names  of  the  Sun.]  Sil. 
6,  V.  662, 1.  45,  V.  205.—Firg.  G.  2,  v.  506. 
— Festus.  de  V.  sig. 

Sarrastes,  a  people  of  Campania  on  the 
Sarnus,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  ^neas. 
Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  738. 

Sarsina,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria, 
where  the  poet  Plautus  was  born.  The  in- 
habitants are  called  Sarsinales.  Martial.  9. 
ep.  SO.-Pliti.  3,  c.  14.— Hal.  8,  v.  462. 

Sason,  an  islued  at  the  entrance  nf  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  lying  between  Brundusium  and 
Anion  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  It  was  bar- 
ren and  inhospitable.  Strab.  6. — Lucan.  2, 
V.  627,  and  5,  v.  650.—Sil.  It.  7,  v.  480. 

SatIcOla,  and  Saticclus,  a  town  near 
Capua.  Firg.  JEn.  1,  v.  129.— Liv.  9,  c.  21. 
1.  23,  c.  39. 

Satura,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part 
of  the  Pontine  lakes.  Sil.  8,  v.  3B2.—Firg. 
^n.  7,  v.  801. 

Satdreium,  orSATUREUM,  a  town  of  Ca 
labria,  near  Tarentum,  with  famous  pastures, 
and  horses,  whence    the    epithet   of  satu 
reianus'm  Moral.  1,  Sal.  6. 

Saturnalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn 
celebrated  the  17th  of  December.  They 
were  instituted  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the  freedom  and 
equality  which  prevailed  on  earth  in  the  gold 
en  reign  of  Saturn.  Some  however  suppose, 
that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at 
Tlcme  in  the  reiga  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  after 


a  victory  obtained  over  the  Sabines ;  while 
others  support,  that  Janus  first  instituted 
them  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  from  whom  he 
had  learnt  agriculture.  Others  suppose,  that 
they  were  first  celebrated  in  the  year  of 
Rome  257,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Latins  by  the  dictator  Posthumius.  The  Sa- 
turnalia were  originally  celebrated  only  for 
one  day,  but  afterwards  the  solemnity  con- 
tinued for  3,  [and  afterwards, by  order  of  Ca- 
ligula, fori  days.]  The  celebration  was  re- 
markable for  the  liberty  which  universally 
prevailed.  The  slaves  were  permitted  to  ri- 
dicule their  masters,  and  to  speak  with  free- 
dom upon  every  subject.  It  was  usual  for 
friends  to  make  presents  one  to  another,  all 
animosity  ceased,  no  criminals  were  execut- 
ed, schools  were  shut,  war  was  never  declar- 
ed, but  all  was  mirth,  riot,  and  debauchery. 
In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made  their  effer- 
ings  with  their  heads  uncovered,  a  custom 
which  was  never  observed  at  any  other  festi- 
vals. Senec.  ep.  18. — Cato.  de  R.  R.  57. — 
Sue/nn.  in  Fesp.  19. —  Ctr.  nd  Jltlic.  5,  ep.  20. 
Saturwia,  a  name  given  to  Italy,  because 
Saturn   had  reigned  there  during  the  golden 

age.     Firg.  G.  2,  v.  173. A  name  given 

to  Juno,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn. 
Firg.  G.  2,  V.  173,  JEn.  3,  v.  380. An  an- 
cient town  of  Italy,  supposed  to  be  built  by 
Saturn  on  the  Tarpeiaa  rock.  Firg.  =Mn,  8, 
358. 

SaturkInus,  p.  Sempronius,  a  general 
of  Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt 
by  his  troops  after  he  had  rendered  himself 
celebrated  by  his  victories  over  the  Barba- 
rians. His  integrity,  his  complaisance,  and 
affability,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  the 
people,  but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline 
provoked  his  soldiers,  who  wantonly  mur- 
dered him  in  the  43d  year   of  his   age,  A. 

D.  262. Sextus  Junius,  a  Gaul,  intimate 

with  Aurelian.  The  emperor  esteemed  him 
greatly,  not  only  for  his  private  virtues,  but 
for  his  abilities  as  a  general,  and  for  the 
victories  which  be  had  obtained  ia  differ- 
ent part.'  of  the  empire.  He  was  salut- 
ed emperor  at  Alexandria,  and  compell- 
ed by  the  clamorous  army  to  accept  of  the 
purple,  which  he  rejected  with  disdain  and 
horror.  Probus,  who  was  then  emperor, 
marched  his  forces  against  him,  and  besieged 
him  in  Apamea,  where  he  destroyed  himself 
when  unable  to  make  head  against  his  pow- 
erful adversary Appuleius,  a  tribune  of 

the  people,  who  raised  a  sedition  at  Rome, 
intimidated  the  senate,  and  tyraunized  for 
three  years.  Meeting  at  last  with  opposition, 
he  seized  the  capitol,  but  being  induced  by 
the  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  to  trust  himself 
amidst  the  people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to 
pieces.  His  sedition  has  received  the  name 
of  jQpuIeiana  in  the  Roman  annals.  Flor, 
Pompeius,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny,  who 
speaks  of  him  with  great  warmth  and  ap. 
probation,  as  an  historian,  a  poet,  and  an  ora- 
tor. Pliny  always  consulted  the  opinion  of  Sa- 
turninus  before  he  published  his  composition*, 
735 
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Saturnius,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Plu- 
to, and  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Saturnus,  a  son  of  Ccelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Titea,  Thea,  or  Titheia. 
[vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  He  was  natu- 
rally artful,  and  by  means  of  his  mother,  h. 
revenged  himself  on  his  father,  whose  cruel- 
ty to  his  children,  had  provoked  the  anger  cil 
Thea.  The  mother  armed  her  son  witln  .■ 
scythe,  which  wa-  fabricated  with  the  metals 
drawn  from  her  bowels,  and  as  Coelus  vv;i- 
going  to  unite  himself  to  Thea,  Saturn  muli 
lated  him,  and  for  ever  prei-ented  him  frou) 
increasing  the  number  of  his  children,  whom 
he  treated  with  unkindness  and  confined  iri 
the  infernal  regions.  After  this  the  sons  of 
Coelus  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  Saturn 
obtained  his  father's  kingdom  by  the  consent 
of  his  brother,  provided  he  did  not  bring  v\' 
any  male  children.  Pursuant  to  this  agree 
inent,  Saturn  always  devoured  his  sons  as 
soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe,  he 
dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  unkind 
ness  to  his  fa.thor,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwil- 
ling to  see  her  children  perish,  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto,  and  instead  of  the  children,  she 
gave  him  large  stones,  which  he  immediately 
swallowed  without  perceiving  the  deceit.  Ti- 
tan was  some  time  after  informed  that  Sa- 
turn had  concealed  his  male  children,  there- 
fore he  made  war  against  him,  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  him  with  Rhea  and  Jupiter,  who 
was  secretly  educated  in  Crete,  was  no  soon- 
er grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  deliver  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  Sa- 
turn, unmindful  of  his  son's  kindnpss,  conspir- 
ed against  him,  when  he  heard  that  he  rai? 
ed  cabals  against  him,  but  Jupiter  banished 
him  from  his  throne,  and  the  father  fled  for 
safety  into  Italy,  where  the  country  retained 
the  name  of  Latium,  as  being  the  place  of  his 
concealment  (iateo.)  Janus,  who  was  then 
kin^  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of 
attention,  he  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne;  and  the  king  of  heaven  employed 
himself  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of 
the  people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them 
agriculture  and  the  uspIuI  and  liberal  arts. 
His  reign  there  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have 
called  it  the  golden  age^  to  intimate  the  hap 
piness  and  tranquiilily  which  the  earth  thrn 
enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father  of  Chiron  the 
centaur  by  Philyra,  whom  he  had  changed 
into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importunities  of 
Rhea.  The  worship  of  Saturn  was  not  so 
solemn  or  so  universal  as  that  of  Jupiter.  I' 
was  usual  to  offer  human  victims  on  his  al- 
tars, but  this  barbarous  custom  was  abolish 
ed  by  Hercules,  who  substitated  ^mall  ima 
gesofclay.  In  the  sacrifices  of  Saturn,  th^' 
priest  always  performed  the  ceremony  wit! 
his  head  uncovered,  which  was  unusUHl  ai 
other  solemnities.  The  god  is  generally  re 
presented  as  an  old  man,  bent  through  age 
and  infirmity.  He  holds  a  scythe  in  his  right 
hand,  with  a  serpent  which  biles  its  own  tail, 
■whic.h  is  i%n  emblem  of  time  and  of  the  revo- 
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lution  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he  hold? 
a  child,  which  he  raises  up  as  if  instantly  to 
devour  it.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  first 
built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on  the  Capitoline 
hill,  a  second  was  afterwards  added  by  Tul- 
lus  Hostihus,  and  a  third  by  the  first  consuls. 
On  his  statues  were  generally  hung  fetters, 
n  commemoration  oi  the  chains  he  had  wora 
when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From  thiscir- 
cumstati  e  all  slaves  that  obtained  their  li- 
berty gfinerally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him . 
During  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia, 
the  chains  were  taken  from  the  statues  to  in- 
timate the  freedom  and  the  independence 
which  mankind  enjoyed  during  the  golden 
age.  One  of  his  temples  at  Rome  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  pubhc  treamry,  and  h  was 
there  also  that  the  names  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors were  enrolled.  [Bochart  considers 
^aturn  to  have  been  the  same  with  Noah. 
\ccording  to  others,  Saturn  was  the  same 
with  Time,  the  Greek  words  which  stand  for 
Saturn  and  Time,  differing  only  in  one  let- 
ter, (itgovjf.  Saturnus,  x^"^"''  iempus;)  and  on 
this  account  Saturn  is  represented  as  devour^ 
ing  his  children  and  casting  them  up  again, 
as  time  devours  and  consumes  all  things 
which  it  has  produced,  which  at  length  re- 
vive again  and  are  as  it  were  renewed:  or 
fhe,  days,  months,  and  years,  are  the  child- 
ren of  time  which  he  constantly  devours 
and  produces  anew.  So  some  derive  the 
Latin  name  from  satnrare,  because,  as  Cice- 
ro says,  saturalur  an  'is  quns  ipse  dcvorat, 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  years  which  he 
<levours.  vid  Remarks  under  the  article 
Jupitei.]  Hf.siod.  Tlifog. — Apollod.  1,  c. 
I  —l^irg.  JEn.  8,  v.  3l9.— Paw*.  8,  c.  8.— 
{'ibull.  el.  3.  v.  35.— Homer.  ll.-Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v    ]9'7.—  Met.  !,  V.  123. 

SAturum,  a  town  ofCalabria,  where  stuffs 
of  all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours 
wth  great  success.  Firg  G.  2,  v.  197,1.4, 
V.  335. 

SAtyri,  demi  gods  of  the  country  whose 
origin  is  unknown,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle.] '  hey  are  represented  like  tnfn,  but 
with, the  feet  and  the  legs  of  goats,  short  horns 
on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended  upon 
Racchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known  in 
his  orgies  by  their  riot  and  lasciviousness. 
The  first  fruits  of  every  thing  were  gene- 
rally offered  to  them.  The  Romans  promis- 
cuously called  them  Fawm,  Paws,  and  5^/- 
rani.  It  is  said  that  a  Satyr  was  brought  to 
Sylla,  as  that  general  returned  from  Thes- 
saly.  The  monster  had  been  surprised  asleep 
111  a  cave;  but  his  voice  was  inarticulate 
when  brought  iito  the  presence  of  the  Ro- 
man general,  and  Sylla  was  so  disgusted  with 
■I,  that  heordcrt-dit  to  be  instantly  remov- 
ed. The  monster  answered  in  every  degree 
the  description  which  the  poets  and  painters 
have  given  of  the  Satyrs,  [The  nameSxTugof 
is  commonly  derived  from  <r*6ii,  indicative  of 
their  lasciviousness.  Bochart,  however,  de- 
rives the  term  Satyr  from  tht  Hebrew  Sair, 
which  signifies  a  devil  under  the  shape  cf  e 
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goat.  The  introduction  of  Satyrs  into  the 
poetical  world  was  probably  owing  to  large 
monkeys  seen  in  the  woods,  which  nearly  re- 
sembled men.  Tliese  had  frequently  terrifi- 
ed the  shepherds  and  pursued  the  shepherd- 
esses, and  perhaps  some  of  the  priests  of  Bac- 
chus and  the  shepherds  may  occasionally 
have  arrayed  themselves  in  goat-skins,  and 
counterfeited  the  appearance  of  Satyrs  to  se- 
duce the  innocent  shepherdesses.]  Paus.  1, 
c.  23.— Pluf.  in  Syll.—Virg.  Ed.  5,  v.  13.— 
Odd.  Heroid.  4,  v.  171. 

Satyrus,  a  kingof  Bosphorus,  who  reign- 
ed  14  years,   fcc.       His  father's  name  was 

Spartacus.    Diod.  20. A  Greek  actor  who 

instructed  Demosthenes,  and  taught  him  how 

to  have  a  good    and   strong  delivery. A 

Rhodian  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  Rome, 
when  Eumeaes  had  accused  some  of  the  allies 
of  intention  to  favour  the  interests  of  Macedo- 
nia  against  the   republic. An  architect 

who,  together  with  Peteus,  is  said  to  have 
planned  and  built  the  celebrated  tomb  which 
Artemisia  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mauso- 
lus,  and  which  became  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  The  honour  of  building  it  is  as- 
cribed to  others. 

Saufeius  Trogus  Appius,  a  Roman,  who 
died  on  his  return  from  the  bath  upon  taking 
mead,  &c.     Plin.  7,  c.  53. 

Savo,  or  Savona,  a  town  with  a  small  ri- 
ver of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  Stal.  4. 
— Plin.  3,  c  5. 

SauromaTj«,  called  SarmalcE  by  the  La- 
tins,    vid.  Sarmatia. 

Saprus,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Hercules.     Paus.  6,  c.  21. 

Savus,  a  river  of  Pannoaia,  rising  in  No- 
ricum,  and  falling  into  the  Danube,  after  flow- 
ing through  Panuoma,  in  [a  south-eastern  di- 
rection. Ft  is  now  the  Save  ;  at  its  mouth 
stands  Belgrade.,  the  ancient  Singidunum.] 
Claudius  de  SHI.  2. 

Saxones,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbricar  [The  first  ancient 
writer  who  seems  to  have  mentioned  the 
Saxones  is  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  of  them  as  oc- 
cupying the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese, 
or  modern  Jutland,  and  three  small  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  They  afterwards  be- 
came a  powerful  and  extensive  nation,  and 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  naval  force. 
In  the  year  449,  Hengist  and  Horsa  made  a 
descent  on  the  British  coasts,  and  other  chief- 
tains followed  successively.  The  Angli  made 
their  appearance  in  the  island  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  invasion  of  Hengist.  vid.  An- 
gli.]    Plolem.  3, 1 1. —  Claud.  1.  Eutr.  v.  392. 

Sc^A,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tomb  of  Laomedon  was  seen,  [[t  received 
its  name  from  a-naioc^  sinister,  as  it  was  on  the 
left  side  of  the  city,  facing  the  sea  and  the 
Grecian  camp.]     Homer.  ll.—Sil.  13,  v.  73. 

Sc^vA,  a  soldier  in  Caesar's  army,  who 
behaved  with  great  courage   at  Dyrrachi- 

um.     Lucan.  6,  v.  144. Memor,  a  Latin 

poet  in  the  reign  of  Titus  and  Domitian. 

A   friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the   poet  ad- 

at-e^sGil  1 ,  ep.  17.     He  was  a  Romani  knight. 

.5  A 


Sc^voLA.     vid.  Mutins. 

ScALAEis,  [a  city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  Ta- 
gus.  It  is  now  St.  Irene,  corrupted  into 
Santarem.] 

ScAi.Dis,  or  ScALDiuM,  a  river  of  Belgium, 
now  called  The  Scheld,  and  dividing  the  mo- 
dern country  of  the  Netherlands  from  Hol- 
land.    Cces.  G.6,v.  33. Pons,  a  town  on 

the  same  river,  now  called  Conde.     Cas. 

ScAMANDER,  or  ScAMANDRos,  a  Celebrat- 
ed river  of  Troas,  [rising,  according  to  Stra- 
bo,  in  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Ida,  in  the 
same  hill  with  the  Granicusand  Esepus,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  at  Sigeeum.  Every  thing 
tends  to  show  that  it  is  the  same  with  the 
modern  Mendere,  as  Wood,  Rennel,  and 
others  maintain.  The  Mendere  is  40  miles 
long,  300  feet  broad,  deep  in  the  time  of 
flood,  but  nearly  dry  in  the  time  of  summer. 
Dr.  Clarke  successfully  combats  the  opinioa 
of  those  who  make  the  Scamander  to  have 
arisen  from  the  springs  of  Bounabarshy, 
and  traces  the  source  of  the  river  to  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  chain  of  Ida,  now 
called  Kasdaghi/.]  It  receives  the  Simois  in 
its  course,  and  towards  its  mouth  it  is  very 
muddy,  and  flows  through  marshes.  [Be- 
tween the  Scamander  and  Simois,  Homer's 
Troy  is  supposed  to  have  stood.]  This  river, 
according  to  Homer,  was  called  Xanlhus  by 
the  gods,  and  Scamander  by  men.  The  wa- 
ters of  the  Scamander  had  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  giving  a  beautiful  colour  to  the 
hair  or  the  wool  of  such  animals  as  bathed 
in  them  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
three  goddesses,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus,, 
bathed  there  before  they  appeared  before  Pa- 
ris to  obtain  the  golden  apple.  [The  name 
Xanthus,  yellow,  was  given  to  the  Scamandet 
from  the  peculiar  colour  of  its  waters,  a 
name  which  is  still  very  applicable  to  the 
Mendere,  the  yellow  colour  of  whose  waters, 
has  repeatedly  attracted  the  attention  of  mo- 
dern travellers.]  It  was  usual  among  all 
the  virgins  of  Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Sca- 
mander when  they  were  arrived  to  nubile 
years,  and  to  offer  to  the  god  their  virginity  in 
these  words,  Aa/Sj  /jicv,  2K«|U«vtr|8,  tj)v  !T£tgS-<». 
vittv.  [This  custom  was  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  an  Athenian,  named  Cimon,  having 
assumed  the  disguise  of  a  river-god,  and  vio- 
lated a  noble  virgin,  at  that  time  betrothed.] 
The  god  of  the  Scamander  had  a  regular 
priest,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  him.  Some 
suppose  that  the  river  received  its  name  from 
Scamander,  the  son  of  Corybas.  ^lian. 
.iinim.  8,c.2l.—S(rab.  1  and  13.— P/in.  5, 
c.  30. — Mela,  1,  c.  18. — Homer.  II.  5. — Plut. 

— .Mschin.  ep.  10. A  son  of  Corybas  and 

Demodice,  who  brought  a  colony  from  Crete 
into  Phrygia,  and  settled  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  where  he  introduced  the  festivals  of  Cy- 
bele,  and  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He 
some  time  after  lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  river  Xanthus,  which 
ever  after  bore  his  name.  His  son-in-law 
Teuccr  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
the  colony.  He  had  two  daughters,  Thypio 
and  Callirrtioe.  Avollod.  3,  c.  l2i-~Diod,  4. 
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ScAMANDRiA,  a  town  oti  the  Scamander. 
Plin.  4,  c.  30. 

Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  that  tract  of  territory  which  contains 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  J\''orway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Lapland,  Finland,  &.c.  supposed 
by  them  to  consist  of  a  number  of  islands. 
Pli7i.  4,  c.  13. 

ScANTiA  SvLVA,  a  wood  of  Campania,  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people.     Cic. 

ScANTiLLA,  the  wife  of  Didius  Julianus. 
It  was  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  bought 
the  empire  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the 
death  of  Pertinax. 

ScANTiNiA  i^EX.  vld.  Scatinia. 
ScATESYLE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Ab- 
dera,  abounding  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  be- 
longing to  Thucydides,  [in  right  of  his  wife,] 
who  is  supposed  there  to  have  written  his 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  [Lucre- 
tius calls  the  place  Scaptesula  ;  the  more  cor- 
rect form  is  Scaptahyla,  from  ffKxvToe,  fodio, 
and  Chn,  sylva.]  Lucret.  6,  v.  810. — Plut- 
■in  Cirn. 

ScARDii.  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  Macedo- 
nia, which  separate  it  from  Illyricum.  Liv. 
43,  c.  20. 

Scatinia  lex  de  pudicitid,  by  C.  Scati- 
nius  Aricinus,  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against 
those  who  kept  catamites,  and  such  as  pros- 
tituted themselves  to  any  vile  or  unnatural 
service.  The  penalty  was  originally  a  fine, 
but  it  was  afterwards  made  a  capital  crime 
under  Augustus.  [It  is  sometimes  called  Scan- 
tinia  Lex ;  not,  however,  from  one  Scanti- 
nius,  who,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
was  the  first  person  condemned  under  it,  but 
probably  from  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
proposed  the  law,  Scautinius,  and  not  Scati 
nius.] 

ScAURtTS,  (M.  ^milius,)  a  Roman  consul 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  at 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain,  in  the 
capacity  of  commander.  He  was  sent  against 
Jugurtha,  and  sometime  after  accused  of  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Numidian 
prince.  [According  to  Sallust,  this  nobleman 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  splendid  talents  by 
avarice  and  other  degrading  passions ;  while 
Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms  in  various  parts  of  his  writings. 
Sallust's  known  dislike  to  the  nobility  may 
account  in  some  degree  for  this  discrepancy. 
Scaur  us  wrote  a  work  in  three  books,  record- 
ing the  principal  occurrences  and  transactions 
of  his  own  life,  which  Cicero  commends,  and 
considers  equal  to  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cy- 
rus.] Scaurus  conquered  the  Ligurians 
and  m  his  censorship  he  built  the  IVlilviau 
bridge  at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the 
road,  which  from  him  was  called  the  ^my 
lian.  He  was  originally  very  poor.  Hi 
son,  of  the  same  name,  made  himself  knowi 
by  the  large  theatre  he  built  during  his 
edileship.  This  theatre,  which  could  con- 
tain 30,000  spectators,  was  supported  by 
360  columns  of  marble,  38  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  3000  brazen  statues.  This 
•^lebrated  edifice,  according  to  PJiny.  prov- 


ed more  fatal  to  the  manners  and  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Romans  than  the  proscriptions 
and  wars  of  Sylla  had  done  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city.  Scaurus  married  Murcia. 
Cic.  in  Brut — Val.Max.  4,  c.  4. — Plin.  34, 

c.  7,  ].  36,   c.  2. A   Roman   of  consular 

dignity.  When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy, 
the  son  of  Scaurus  behaved  with  great  cow 
ardice,  upon  which  the  father  sternly  order- 
ed him  never  to  appear  again  in  the  field  ol 
battle.  The  severity  of  this  command  ren- 
dered young  Scaurus  melancholy,  and  ho 
plunged  a  sword  into  his  own  heart  to  free 
himself  from  farther  ignominy.-^— Aurelius, 
a  Roman  consul  taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls 
He  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  because  he  told 
the  king  of  the  enemy  not  to  cross  the  Alps 
to  invade  Italy,  which  was  universally  deem- 
ed unconquerable M.  jEmilius,a  raanin 

the  reign  of  Tiberius,  accused  of  adultery 
with  Li  via,  and  put  to  death.  He  was  aa 
eloquent  orator,  but  very  lascivious  and  de- 
bauched in  his  morals. Terentius,  a  La- 
tin grammarian.  He  had  been  preceptor  to 
the  emperor  Adrian.     A.  Gelliiis.  11,  c.  15. 

ScELERATus,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  the 
CoUine  gate,  where  the  vestals  were  buried 
alive,  when  convicted  of  adultery.     Liv.  8, 

c.  15. One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  was  called 

Scelerata,  because  the  300  Fabii,  who  were 
killed  at  the  river  Crimera,  had  passed 
through  it  when  they  went  to  attack  the  ene- 
my. It  was  before  named  Carmentalis.- 
There  was  also  a  street  at  Rome,  formerly 
called  Cyprius,  which  received  the  name  of 
the  Sceleratus  vicus,  because  there  Tullia  or- 
dered her  postillion  to  drive  her  chariot  over 
the  body  other  father,  king  Servius.  Liv.  1, 
c.  48.— Ovid.  lb.  365. 

ScENA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  now  the  Shan- 
7ion.     Orosius.  1,  c.  2. 

ScknITjE,  Arabians  who  live  in  tents. 
Plin.  5,  c.  11. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas,  where  the  works 
of  Theophratus  and  Aristotle  were  long  con- 
cealed under  ground  and  damaged  by  the 
wet,  he.     [vid-  .\ristoteles.]     Strab.  10. 

ScHEDiA,  a  small  village  of  Egypt,  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the  western  mouths  of 
the  Nile  and  Alexandria.     Strab. 

ScHERiA,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra. 
Pans.  2,  c.  5. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

SciASTES,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lace- 
dajmon,  from  the  village  Scias,  where  he  was 
particularly  worshipped.  Lycoph.  562. — 
Tsp./ses,  loco. 

SciATHOS,an'island  in  the  .^^gean  Sea,  op- 
posite Mount  Pelion,  on  the  coast  of  Thessa- 
ly,  [now  Sciatho.^     Val.  Flacc.  2. 

SciLLUs,  [a  town  of  Elis,  in  the  district  of 
Triphylia  on  the  small  river  Chalois.]  vid. 
Xenophon. 

SciNis,  a  cruel  robber  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  unloos- 
ened, so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  in- 
stant from  their  body,  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v, 
440. 

SsjlFiAd^,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Sci- 
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pios,  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Africanun 
from  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  Virg.  JEn. 
6,  V.  843. 

Scipio,  a  celebrated  famil}'  at  Rome,  who 
obtained  the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Scipio, 
•which  signifies  a  stick,  because  one  of  the  fa- 
mily had  conducted  his  blind  father,  and  had 
been  to  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a 
branch  of  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most 
illustrious  were  P.  Corn,  a  man  made  master 
of  horse  by  Camillu3,&c. A  Roman  dic- 
tator.  L.  Cornel,   a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  454, 

who  defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaterraj. 

Auotlier   consul  A.  U.    C.   493. Cn. 

surnamed  Asina,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  492  and 
498.  He  was  conquered  in  his  first  consul- 
ship in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.  The 
following  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and 
defeated  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in 
Sardinia.  He  also  took  200  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  the  city  of  Panormus  in  Sicily 
He  was  father  to  Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio. 
Publius,  in  the  begiuing  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Spain  to  op 
pose  Annibal  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  attempt- 
ed by  quick  marches  and  secret  evolu- 
tions to  stop  his  progress.  He  was  conquer- 
ed by  Annibal  near  the  Ticinus,  where  he 
nearly  lost  his  life,  had  not  his  son,  who  was 
afterwards  surnamed  Africanus,  courageously 
defended  him.  He  again  passed  into  Spain, 
where  he  obtained  some  memorable  victories 
over  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  His  brother  Cneius  shared  the 
supreme  command  with  him,  but  their  great 
confidence  proyed  their  ruin.  They  separat 
ed  their  armies,  and  soon  after  Publius  wa 
furiously  attacked  by  the  two  Asdrubals  and 
Mago  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  ar 
mies.  The  forces  of  Publius  were  too  few  to 
resist  with  success  the  three  Carthaginian 
generals.  The  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  their  commander  was  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  No  sooner  had  the  enemy  obtained 
this  victory  than  they  immediately  marched 
to  meet  Cneius  Scipio,  whom  the  revolt  of 
30,000  Celtiberians  had  weakened  and  alarm- 
ed. The  general,  who  was  already  apprized 
of  his  brother's  death,  secured  an  eminence, 
where  he  was  soon  surrounded  on  ail  sides 
After  desperate  acts  of  valour  he  was  left 
among  the  slain, or,  according  to  some,  he  fled 
into  a  tower  where  he  was  burnt  with  some 
of  his  friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.  Liv.2'[, 
dc—Polyb.  A.—Flor.  2,  c.  6,  kc.—Eutrop. 

3,  c.  8,  &c. Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed 

Africanus,  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio  who 
was  killed  in  Spain.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where  he 
saved  his  father's  life  by  deeds  of  unexpected 
valour  and  boldness.  The  battle  of  Cannee, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms, 
instead  of  disheartening  Scipio,  raised  his  ex 
pectatioQS,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  that  some 
of  his  desperate  countrymen  wished  to  aban- 
don Italy,  and  to  fly  from  the  insolence  of  the 
conqueror,  than,  with  bis  ^word   in  his  hand. 


and  by  his  firmness  and  example,  he  obliged 
them  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and 
to  put  to  immediate  death  the  first  man 
who  attempted  to  retire  from  his  country. 
In  his  2l3t  year,  Scipio  was  made  an  edile, 
an  honourable  office,  which  was  never  given 
but  to  such  as  had  reached  their  27th  year. 
Some  time  after,  the  Romans  were  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  commanders  of 
their  forces  in  Spain,  Publius  and  Cneius  Sci- 
pio, had  been  slaughtered,  and  immediately 
young  Scipio  was  appointed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  of  his  uncle,  and  to 
vindicate  the  military  honour  of  the  republic. 
It  was  soon  known  how  able  he  was  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  army  ;  the  various  nations  of 
Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four  years  the 
Carthaginians  were  banished  from  that  part 
of  the  continent,  the  whole  province  be- 
came tributary  to  Rome  ;  New  Carthage 
submitted  in  one  day,  and  in  a  battle  54,000  of 
the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  After 
these  signal  victories,  Scipio  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  which  still  trembled  at  the  continual 
alarms  of  Annibal,  who  was  at  her  gates. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
was  looked  upon  a  proper  general  to  encoun- 
ter Annibal  in  Italy ;  but  Scipio  opposed  the 
measures  which  his  countrymen  wished  to 
pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  if 
Annibal  was  to  be  conquered  he  must  be  con- 
quered in  Africa.  These  bold  measures  were 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the 
eloquence,  age,  .and  experience  of  the  great 
Fabius,  and  Scipio  was  empowered  to  con- 
duct the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  With 
the  dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Car- 
thage. Success  attended  his  arms,  his  con- 
quests were  here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain  ■;  the 
Carthaginian  armies  were  routed,  the  camp 
of  the  crafty  Asdrubal  was  set  on  fire  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  his  troops  totally  defeated 
in  a  drawn  battle.  These  repeated  losses 
alarmed  Carthage ;  Annibal,  who  was  vic- 
torious at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  instantly 
recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of  his  country, 
and  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age  met 
each  other  in  the  field.  Terms  of  accom- 
modation were  proposed ;  but  in  the  parley 
which  the  two  commanders  had  together 
nothing  satisfactory  was  ofiered,  and  while 
the  one  enlarged  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  the  other  wished  to  dictate  like  a  con- 
queror, and  recommend  the  decision  of  the 
controversy  to  the  sword.  This  celebrated 
battle  was  fought  near  Zama,  and  both  ge- 
nerals displayed  their  military  knowledge  in 
drawing  up  their  armies  and  in  choosing  their 
ground.  Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were 
not  less  conspicuous  in  charging  the  enemy  ; 
a  thousand  acts  of  valour  were  performed  on 
both  sides,  and  though  the  Carthaginians 
fought  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  Romans 
for  fame  and  glory,  yet  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
was  vanquished.  About  20,000  Carthagi- 
nians were  slain,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  202.  Only  2000  of 
the  Romans  were  killed.  This  battle  was 
decisive  :  the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace. 
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which  Scipio  at  last  granted  on  the  most  se- 
vere and  humiliating  terms.  The  conquer- 
or, after  this  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
Was  received  with  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
plause, honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  appellation  of  jjfricanns.  Here 
he  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  tranquillity 
and  the  honours  which  his  exploits  merited, 
but  in  him  also,  as  in  other  great  mfn,  for- 
tune showed  herself  inconstant.  Scipio  of- 
fended the  populace  in  wishing  to  distinguish 
the  senators  from  the  rest  of  the  people  at 
the  public  exhibitions,  and  when  he  can- 
vassed for  the  consulship  for  two  of  his 
friends,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his 
application  slighted,  and  the  honours  which 
he  claimed  bestowed  on  a  man  of  no  cha- 
racter, and  recommended  by  neither  abilities 
nor  meritorious  actions.  He  retired  from 
Rome, no  longer  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  lieutenant  he  accompanied  his  bro- 
ther against  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  In  this 
expedition  his  arms  were  attended  with  usual 
success,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted 
to  the  conditions  which  the  conquerors  dic- 
tated. At  his  return  to  Rome,  Africanus 
found  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  still 
unabated.  Cato,  his  inveterate  rival,  raised 
seditions  against  him,  and  the  Petillii,  two 
tribunes  of  the  people,  accused  the  conquer- 
or of  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  provinces 
of  Asia,  and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and  lux- 
urious manner.  Scipio  condescended  to  an- 
swer to  the  accusation  of  his  calumniators: 
the  first  day  was  spent  in  hearing  the  differ- 
ent charges,  but  when  he  again  appeared  on 
the  second  day  of  his  trial,  the  accused  m- 
terrupted  his  judges,  and  exclaimed,  Tri- 
bup.es  and  fellow-citizens,  on  this  day,  this 
very  day,  did  I  conquer  Annibal  and  the  Car- 
thaginians :  come  ihereforewith  me,  Romans, 
let  us  go  to  the  Lopttol,  and  there  return  our 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  for  the  victories 
which  have  cUte.nded  our  arms.  These  words 
had  the  desired  effect,  the  tribes  and  all  the 
assembly  followed  Scipio,  the  court  was  de- 
serted, and  the  tribunes  were  left  alone  in 
the  seat  of  judgment.  Yet  when  this  memo- 
rable day  was  past  and  forgotten,  Africanus 
was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appear  ;  but 
he  had  fled  before  the  impending  storm,, and 
retired  to  his  country-house  at  Liternum. 
The  accusation  was  therefore  stopped,  and 
the  accusers  silenced,  when  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, formerly  distinguished  for  his  male- 
volence against  Scipio,  rose  to  defend  him, 
and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  it  reflect- 
ed the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Roman  people, 
that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  should  be- 
come the  sport  of  the  populace,  and  be  ex- 
posed to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
B.mbition.  Some  time  after  Scipio  died  in 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  the  48th  j'ear  of  his  age  ;  and 
so  great  an  aversion  did  he  express,  as  he 
expired,  for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans 
and  the  ingratitude  of  their  senators,  that 
he  ordered  his  bones  not  to  bo  conveyed  to 
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Rome.  They  were  accordingly  inhumed 
at  Liternum,  where  his  wife  /Emilia,  the 
daughter  of  Paulus  .^milius,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Cannre,  raised  a  mausoleum  on  his 
tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his  statue,  with 
that  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  peace  and  of  his  retirement. 
If  Scipio  was  robbed  during  his  life-time  of  the 
honours  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  conquer- 
or of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when  dead. 
The  Romans  viewed  his  character  with  re- 
verence ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his  war- 
like actions,  and  Africanus  was  regarded  in 
the  following  ages  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  and 
of  innocence,  courage,  and  liberality.  As  a 
general,  the  fame  and  the  greatness  of  his 
conquests  explain  his  character,  and  indeed 
we  hear  that  Annibal  declared  himself  infe- 
rior to  no  general  that  ever  lived  except  Al- 
exander the  Great,  and  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epi- 
rus  ;  and  when  Scipio  asked  him  what  rank 
he  would  claim  if  he  had  conquered  him,  the 
Carthaginian  general  answered,  Iflhad  con- 
quered you,  Scipio,  I  would  call  myself  great- 
er than  the  conqueror  of  Darius  and  the  ally 
of  the  Tarentines.  As  an  instance  of  Scipio's 
continence,  ancient  authors  have  faithfully 
recorded  that  the  conqueror  of  Spain  refused 
to  see  a  beautiful  princess  that  had  fallen  in- 
to his  hands  after  the  taking  of  New  Carthage, 
and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  inviolate  to 
her  parents,  but  also  added  immense  pre- 
sents for  the  person  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed, it  was  to  the  artful  complaisance 
of  Africaaus  that  the  Romans  owed  their  alli- 
ance with  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  and 
also  that  with  king  Syphax.  The  friendship 
of  Scipio  and  Lselius  is  well  known.  Polyb. 
6. — Pint. — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — Cic.in  Brut.  &c. — 

Eutrop. Lucius  Cornelius,  surnamed  A- 

siaticus,  accompanied  his  brother  .Africanus 
in  his  expeditions  in  Spain  and  Africa.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  A.  U.  C. 
362,  for  his  services  to  the  state,  and  he  was 
empowered  to  attack  Antiochus  king  of  Sy- 
ria, who  had  declared  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Lucius  was  accompanied  in  this  cam- 
paign by  his  brother  Africanus  ;  and  by  his 
own  valour,  and  the  advice  of  the  conqueror 
of  Annibal,  he  soon  routed  the  enemy,  and  in 
a  battle  near  the  city  of  Sardis  he  killed 
50,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  Peace  was  soon 
after  settled  by  the  submission  of  Antiochus, 
and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return  home,  ob- 
tained a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Asiati- 
cus.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his 
prosperity;  Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africa- 
nus, turned  hisfury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the 
two  Petillii,  his  devoted  favourites,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  people,  in  which  they  prey- 
ed that  an  enquiry  might  be  made  to  know 
what  money  had  been  received  from  Antio- 
chus and  his  allies.  The  petition  was  instant- 
ly received,  and  Asiaticus,  charged  to  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Antiochus, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  Terentius  Culeo,  who  was  on  this  occasion 
created  prtetor.  "I'he  judge,  who  was  an  in- 
veterate enemv  to  the  family  of  the  Scipio?, 
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soon  found  Asiaticus,  with  his  two  lieutenants 
and  his  quaestor,  guilty  of  having  received,  the 
first  6000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  480 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  the  others  liear 
ly  an  equal  sum,  from  the  monarch  against 
■whom,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  thej 
were  enjoined  to  make  war.  (aimediately 
they  were  condemned  to  pay  large  fiues  but 
while  the  others  gave  security,  Scipio  declar- 
ed that  he  had  accounted  to  the  public  for  all 
the  money  which  he  had  brought  from  Asia, 
and  therefore  that  he  wa?  innocent.  For  this 
obstinacy  Scipio  was  dragged  to  prison,  but 
his  cousin  Nasica  pleaded  his  cause  before  the 
people,  and  "the  praetor  instantly  ordered  the 
goods  of  the  prisoner  to  be  seized  and  confis- 
cated. The  sentence  was  executed,  but  the 
efliects  of  Scipio  were  insufficient  to  pay  the 
fine,  and  it  was  the  greatest  justification  of 
his  innocence,  that  whatever  was  found  in  his 
house  had  never  been  in  the  possession  of 
Antiochus  or  his  subjects.  This,  however, 
did  not  totally  liberate  him,  he  was  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  refused  to  accept  the  offers  of 
his  friends  and  of  his  clients.  Some  time  af- 
ter he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  Eumenes  and  Seleucus,  and  at  hi? 
return  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity 
towards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  such 
uncommon  liberality,  that  Asiaticus  was  en- 
abled to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Antiochus,  for  ten  successive  days, 
at  his  own  expense.     Liv.    38,  c.  55,  &c. — 

Eutrop.  4. Nasica  was  son  of  Cneus  Sci 

pio,  and  cousin  to  Scipio  Africanus.  He  was 
refused  the  consulship,  though  supported  by 
the  interest  and  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of 
Annibal;  but  he  afterwards  obtained  it,  and 
in  that  honourable  office  conquered  the  Boii 
and  gained  a  triumph.  He  was  also  success- 
ful in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  in 
Spain.  When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the  Roman 
senate  delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  was 
the  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his 
manners  and  the  innocence  of  his  life,  to  go 
and  meet  the  goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia. 
Nasica  was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  as 
such  he  was  enjoined  to  bring  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  to  Rome  with  the  greatest  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Nasica  also  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  confut- 
ing the  accusations  laid  against  the  two  Sci- 
pios,  Africanus  and  Asiaticus.  There  was 
also  another  of  the  same  name  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  enmity  against  the 
Gracchi,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related. 
Faterc.  2,0.  I,  Szc.—Flor.  2,  c.  13.— Lt>.  29, 

c.  14,  Sic. Publ,  jEmilianus,  son  of  Pau- 

lus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  was  adopted 
by  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  received 
the  same  surname  as  his  grandfather,  and 
%vas  called  Africanus  the  younger  on  account 
of  his  victories  over  Carthage.  iErailianus 
first  appeared  in  the  Roman  armies  under 
his  father,  and  afterwards  distinguished  him 
self  as  a  legionary  tribune  in  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, where  he  killed  a  Spaniard  of  gigantic 
stature,  and  obtained  a  mural  crown  at  the 


siege  of  Intercatia.  He  passed  into  Africa 
to  demand  a  reinforcement  from  king  Masi- 
nissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  he  was  the  spec- 
tator of  a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was 
(ought  between  that  monarch  and  the  Car- 
thHginians,  and  which  soon  produced  the 
third  Punic  war.  Some  time  after  iEmilia- 
uus  was  made  edile,  and  next  appointed  con- 
''ul,  though  under  the  age  required  for  that 
important  office.  The  surname  which  he  had 
received  from  his  grandfather  he  was  doom- 
ed lawfully  to  claim  as  his  own.  He  was  em- 
jiowered  to  finish  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
as  he  was  permitted  by  the  senate  to  choose 
his  colleagues,  he  took  with  him  his  friend 
Ltelius.  whose  father  of  the  same  name  had 
formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared 
Ihe  victories  of  the  first  Africanus.  The  siege 
of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Romans  were  net  continued  with 
vigour.  Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  the  enemy  than  every  communi- 
cation with  the  land  was  cut  off,  and  that 
they  might  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea, 
a  stupendous  mole  was  thrown  across  the 
harbour  with  immense  labour  and  expense. 
This,  which  might  have  disheartened  the 
most  active  enemy,  rendered  the  Carthagi- 
nians more  eager  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence ;  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  employed 
themselves  without  cessation  to  dig  another 
harbour,  and  to  build  and  equip  anot  her  fleet. 
In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  jEmiliaaus,  the  Romans  were  as- 
tonished to  see  another  harbour  formed,  and 
50  gallies  suddenly  issuing  under  sail,  ready 
for  the  engagement.  This  unexpected  fleet, 
by  immediately  attacking  the  Roman  ships, 
might  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the  delay 
of  the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal  to  their 
cause,  and  the  enemy  had  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  pos- 
session of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour, 
and,  by  the  success  of  his  subsequent  opera- 
tions, he  broke  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where  he  made 
his  way  by  fire  and  sword.  The  surrender 
of  above  50,000  men  was  followed  by  the  re- 
duction of  Ihe  citadel,  and  the  total  submis- 
sion of  Carthage  B.  C.  147.  The  captive  city 
was  set  on  fire,  and  though  Scipio  was  ob- 
liged to  demolish  its  very  walls  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly 
over  the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene  ;  and, 
in  bewailing  the  miseries  of  Carthage,  he  ex- 
pressed his  fears  lest  Rome  in  her  turn,  in 
some  future  age,  should  exhibit  such  a  dread- 
ful conflagration.  The  return  of  iEmilianus 
to  Rome  was  that  of  another  conqueror  of 
Annibal,  and  like  him  he  was  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  triumph,  and  received  the  sur- 
name of  Africanus.  He  was  not  long  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  glory  before  he  was 
called  to  obtain  fresh  honours.  He  was 
chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to 
finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
carried  on  without  success  or  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  Numantia.  The  fall  of  Numatt- 
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tia  was  more  noble  than  that  of  the  capital  of 
Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  ob- 
tained the  victory  only  when  the  enemy  had 
been  consumed  by  famine  or  by  self-destruc- 
tiou,  B.  C.  133.  From  his  conquests  in  Spain, 
^inilidnas  was  honoured  with  a  second  tri- 
umpli,  and  with  the  surname  oi  Mumanlinus. 
Yet  his  popularity  was  short,  and,  by  tell- 
ing the  people  that  the  murder  of  their  fa- 
vourite, his  brother-in-law  Gracchus,  was 
lawful,  since  he  was  tuibulent  and  inimical  to 
the  peace  of  therepublic,  Scipio  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  received 
with  hisses.  His  authority  for  a  moment  quell- 
ed their  sedition,  when  he  reproached  them 
for  their  cowardice,  and  exclaimed.  Factious 
ivreichfs,  do  you  thmk  thai  your  clamours  can 
inlimidate  me  ;  me  whom  the  fury  of  your  ent- 
mien  never  daunted  ?  h  this  the  gratitude 
that  you  owe  to  my  father  Paulus,  who  con- 
quered Macedonia,  and  to  me  ?  Without 
my  family  you  ivere  slaves.  Is  this  the  re- 
spect you  owe  to  your  deliverers  ?  Is  this 
your  (iff &ciion  ?  This  firmness  silenced  liic 
murmurs  of  the  assembly,  and  some  time  af- 
ter Scipio  retired  from  the  clamours  of  Rome 
to  Caiela,  where,  v/ith  his  friend  Laelius,  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  innocent  plea- 
sures and  amusement ;  in  diversions  which 
had  pleased  them  when  children  ;  and  the  two 
greatest  men  that  ruled  the  state,  were  often 
seen  on  the  sea-shore  picking  up  light  peb- 
bles, and  throwing  them  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  waters.  Though  fond  of  retire- 
ment and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often  inte- 
rested himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  His 
tenemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dic- 
tatorship, and  the  clamours  were  most  loud 
against  him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sem- 
pronian  law,  and  declared  himself  the  pa- 
tron of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Ita- 
ly. This  active  part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with 
pleasure  by  the  friends  of  the  republic,  and 
not  only  the  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the 
Latins,  and  the  neighbouring  states  conducted 
their  illustrious  friend  and  patron  to  his  house. 
It  seemed  also  the  universal  wish  that  the 
troubles  might  be  quieted  by  the  election  of 
Scipio  to  the  dictatorship,  and  maay  presum- 
ed that  that  honour  would  be  on  tiie  morrow 
conferred  upon  him.  In  this,  however,  the 
expectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated,  Sci- 
pio was  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world  ;  and  those  who  inquired 
for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  death,  perceived 
violent  marks  on  his  neck,aRd  concluded  that 
he  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  128.  This  as- 
sassination, as  it  was  then  generally  believed, 
was  coinmitted  by  the  triumvirs  Papirius 
Carbo,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
who  supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by 
his  wife  Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with 
having  introduced  the  murderers  into  his 
room.  No  inquiries  were  made  after  the 
authors  of  his  death  ;  Gracchus  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  mob,  and  the  only  atonement 
which  the  populace  made  for  the  death  of 
Scipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  to  show 
their  concern  by  their  cries  and  loud  lameu- 


tations.  The  second  Africanus  has  often  been 
compared  to  the  first  of  that  name  ;  they 
seemed  to  be  equally  great  and  equally  meri- 
torious, and  the  Romans  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish which  of  the  two  was  entitled  to  a 
greater  share  of  their  regard  and  admiration. 
/Emilianus,  like  his  grandfather,  was  fond 
of  literature,  and  he  saved  from  the  flames  of 
Carthage  many  valuable  compositions,  writ- 
ten by  Phoenician  and  Punic  authors.  In  the 
midst  of  his  greatness  he  died  poor,  and  his 
uephew,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty- 
two  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a 
half  of  gold.  His  liberality  to  his  brother 
and  to  his  sister  deserves  the  greatest  com- 
mendations, and  indeed  no  higher  encomium 
can  be  passed  upon  his  character,  private  as 
well  as  public,  than  the  words  of  his  rival 
Metellus,  who  told  his  sons,  at  the  death  of 
Scipio,  to  go  and  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived  or  should  live  in 
Rome.  Liv.  44,  &:c. —  Cic.  de  Senec.  Oral. 
,n  Brut.  &c. — Polyb  —Appian. — Paterc.  \, 
c.  12,  &c. — Flor. A  sou  of  the  first  Afri- 
canus, taken  captive  by  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  and  restored  to  his  father  without  a 
ransom.  He  adopted  as  his  son  young  iEmi- 
lianus,  the  son  of  Paulus  .SLmilius,  who  was 
afterwards  surnamed  Africanus.  Like  his 
father  Scipio,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fondness  for  literature  and  his  valour  in  the 
Roman  armies. Metellus,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Pompey,  appointed  commander  in 
Macedonia.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Africa 
with  Cato.      He   was  defeated  by  Cxjar  at 

Thapsus.     Plut. Salutio,  a  mean  person 

in  Cccsar's  army  in  Africa.  The  general  ap- 
pointed him  his  chief  commander,  either  to 
ridicule  him,  or  because  there  was  an  ancient 
oracle  that  declared  that  the  Scipios  would 

ever  be  victorious   in  Africa.     Plut. Ij. 

Cornelius,  a  consul  who  opposed  Sylla.  He 
was  at  last  deserted  by  his  army,  and  pro- 
scribed. 

SciRA,  an  annual  solemnity  observed  at 
Alliens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  It 
received  its  name  either  from  Sciras,  a  small 
town  of  Attica,  or  from  a  native  of  Eleusis, 
called  Scirus. 

SciRADiuM,  a  promontory  of  Attica  on 
the  Saronicus  Sinus. 

SciRAs,  a  name  of  ^Egina.  Minerva  was 
also  called  Sciras.     Strab.  9. 

SciRON,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rocks 
into  the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to 
wait  upon  him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  The- 
seus attacked  him,  and  treated  him  as  he 
treated  travellers.  According  to  Ovid,  the 
earth  as  well  as  the  sea  refused  to  receive 
the  bones  ofSciron,  which  remained  for  some 
time  suspended  in  the  air,  till  they  were 
changed  into  large  rocks  called  Scironia  Saxa, 
situate  between  Megara  and  Corinth.  There 
was  a  road  uear  them  which  bore  the  name 
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of  Sciron,  naturally  small  and  narrow,  but 
afterwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 
Some  suppose  that  Ino  threw  herself  into 
the  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Cychreus,  a  king  of 
Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Tela- 
mon  the  son  of  ^acus.  Ovid.  7.  Met,  v. 
144.  Heroid.  2,  v.  69— Strab.  9.— Mela,  2, 
c.  13.— Plin.  2,  c.  Al.—Diod.  A.—Hygin. 
fab.  38.— Propert  3.  el.  14,  v.  12.— Pans.  1. 
c,  44.— Seneca.  JV,  Q.  5,  c.  17. 

ScoDRA,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  where  Gen- 
tius  resided.  [It  stood  at  the  opening  of  the 
lake  Labealis,  and  is  now  called  Scutari  or 
Iscodar.  ]     Liv.  43,  c.  20. 

ScoMBRus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  near 
Rhodope. 

ScoPAS,  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Ephe- 
Eus,  for  some  time  employed  in  making  the 
mausoleum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her 
husband,  and  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  One  of  his  sta- 
tues of  Venus  was  among  the  antiquities  with 
which  Rome  was  adorned.  Scopas  lived 
about  430  years  before  Christ.  Paut.  1,  c. 
43,  Sic.—Horat.  4,  Od.  S.—Firg.  9,  c.  9.— 
Plin.  34,  c.  8, 1.  36,  c.  5. 

ScoRDisci  and  Scoruiscje,  a  people  of 
Pannonia  and  Thrace,  well  known  during  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their  bar- 
barity and  uncivilized  manners.  They  were 
fond  of  drinking  human  blood,  and  they  ge 
nerally  sacrificed  their  captive  enemies  to 
their  gods.  [The  Seordisci  were  a  Celtic 
race,  who  migrated  to  this  quarter  from  their 
original  settlements  in  Gaul.  They  pene- 
trated far  into  Mysia,  and  were  probably  the 
same  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls  whom  Alexan- 
der encountered  in  his  expedition  towards 
the  Ister.]  Liv.  41,  c.  19.— Strab.  l.~Flor. 
3,  c.  4. 

ScoTi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  different  from  the  Picts.     [It  i? 
generally  conceded  that  the  earliest  inhabit- 
ants of  Caledonia  were  a  colony  of  the  Cel 
tae,  who  are  allowed  by  most  writers  to  have 
been  the  first  possessors  of  western  Europe. 
Respecting  the  era  of  their  arrival  in  North 
Britain,  and  the  route  by  which  they  reach 
ed  the  country,  nothing  is  known.     At  the 
period  of  Agricola's  invasion,  their  descend- 
ants appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twen 
ty  different  clans,  usually  mentioned,  how- 
ever, in  the  Latin  writers  by  the  general 
name  of  Caledonians.]     Claudian.  de  Hon. 
3,  cons.  V.  54. 

ScRiBONiA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  after  he  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  cele- 
brated Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after 
repudiated,  that  Augustus  might  marry  Li 
via.  She  had  been  married  twice  before  she 
became  the  wife  of  the  emperor.  Suetan.  in 
Aug.  62. 

Scribonius,   a  man    who  made  himself 

master  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus A 

physician  in  the  age  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius.  A  man  who  wrote  annals,  A.  D.  22 


The  best  edition  of  Scribonius  is  that  of  Pa- 
tav.  4to.  1635. 

ScuLTENNA,  a  rivcr  of  Gallia  Cispadana^ 
fallng  into  the  Po,  now  called  Panaro.  Liv. 
41,  c.  12  and  Wi.—Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

ScvLAClUM,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  built 
by  Mnestheus  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian 
colony,  [situate  on  the  Sinus  Scyllacius, 
south-west  of  Crotona.  !t  now  calleJ  Squil' 
laci.'\  As  Virgil  has  applied  the  epithet  JVa- 
rifragum  to  Scylacium,  some  suppose  that  ei- 
ther the  poet  was  mistaken  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  place,  because  there  are  no  apparent 
dangers  to  navigation  there,  or  that  he  con- 
founds this  place  with  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Tuscan  Sea.  Servius  ex- 
plains this  passage  by  supposing  that  the 
houses  of  the  place  were  originally  built  with 
the  shipwrecked  vessels  of  Ulysses's  fleet, 
(a  most  puerile  explanation !)  [Heyne  con- 
siders the  appellation  navifragum  to  have 
been  applied  by  Virgil  to  Scylacium,  either 
in  allusion  to  the  rocky  and  dangerous  shore 
in  its  vicinity,  or  to  the  frequent  storms 
which  prevailed  in  this  quarter  and  near  the 
adjacent  promontories  of  Cocintum  and  the 
Japyges.  '1  he  idea  of  a  promontory  called 
Scylacium  he  condemns.]  Virg.  ^n.  3,  v> 
bb'H.— Strab.  G. 

Sc¥LAX,  [a  celebrated  geographer  and 
mathematician  of  Caryander  in  Caria.  He 
is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  in  a  passage  where 
the  latter  speaks  of  various  discoveries  made 
in  Asia  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  tells 
of  Scylax  of  Caryander  being  sent  by  that 
monarch  along  with  others  to  ascertain  where 
the  Indus  entered  the  sea.  He  makes  them 
to  have  reached  the  Indus,  sailed  down  the 
river  to  the  sea,  and  then  continuing  their 
voyage  on  the  sea  towards  the  west,  to  have 
reached  in  the  thirtieth  month  the  place 
from  which  the  Phoenician  king  despatched 
the  Phoenicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa. 
Siiidas  gives  a  very  brief  account  of  Scylax, 
in  which  he  has  evidently  confounded  diffe- 
rent persons  of  the  same  name.  "  Scylax  of 
Caryander,  a  mathematician  and  musician, 
wrote  a  periplus  of  the  coast  beyond  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  a  book  respecting  the  He- 
raclida2,  a  description  of  the  circuit  of  the 
earth,  and  an  answer  to  Polybius's  History." 
The  periplus,  which  still  remains,  bearing 
the  name  of  Scylax,  is  a  brief  survey  of  the 
countries  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Euxine,  together  with  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  surveyed  by 
Hanno,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cerne.  It 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  passages 
across  the  sea,  from  Greece  to  Asia,  and  an 
enumeration  of  twenty  important  islands,  in 
the  order  of  their  magnitude.  A  question 
has  been  raised  whether  the  periplus  remain- 
ing is  the  work  of  the  ancient  Scylax  or  of 
some  latter  writer.  The  probability  is  that 
it  is  the  composition  of  a  later  age  than  that 
in  which  the  ancient  Soylas  flourished.  This 
periplus  has  reached  us  in  a  corrupted  state. 
The  best  editioniathatof  Groaovitts,L.  Bat. 
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1677,  4to.]     Herodot.  4,  c  44.— S/rafr, i 

river  of  Cappadocia. 

ScTLLA,  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king;  of  Me 
gara,  who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  33  that 
monarch  besieged  her  father's  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  inform- 
ed him  that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into 
his  hands  if  he  promised  to  marry  her.  Minos 
consented,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  .Vlegara 
depended  on  a  golden  hair  which  was  on  the 
head  of  Nisus,  Scylla  cut  it  off  as  her  father 
was  asleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies 
of  the  Megareans  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 
enemy  easily  became  masters  of  the  place. 
Scylla  was  disappointed  in  her  expectations, 
and  Minos  treated  her  with  such  coutemptand 
ridicule  that  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower 
into  the  sea,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
she  was  changed  into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and 
her  father  into  a  hawk.  Orid.  Trist.  2,  v. 
393.— Paw*.  2,  c.  34.— Propert. 3,  d.  19,  v.  21. 
—Hygin.  fab.  198.— Firg.  G.   1,  v.  405,  Sic. 

A  daughter  of  Ty  phon,  or,  as  some  say,  of 

Phorcys,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaucus, 
one  of  the  deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned 
the  addresses  of  Glaucus,  and  the  god,  to 
vender  her  more  propitious,  applied  to  Circe, 
whose  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incantations 
was  universally  admired.  Circe  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  she  became  enamoured'bf  him 
and  instead  of  giving  him  the  required  assist- 
ance, she  attempted  to  make  him  forget 
Scylla,  but  in  vain.  To  punish  her  rival 
Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some  poisonous 
herbs  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain  where 
Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the  nymph 
touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every  part 
of  her  body  below  the  waist  changed  into 
frighful  monsters  like  dogs,  which  never 
ceased  barking.  The  rest  of  her  body  as- 
sumed an  equally  hideous  form.  She  found 
herself  supported  by  twelve  feet,  and  she 
had  sis  different  heads,  each  with  three  rows 
of  teeth.  This  sudden  metamorphosis  so 
terrified  her,  that  she  threw  herself  into  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  she  was  changed  into 
rocks,  which  continued  to  bear  her  name, and 
which  were  universally  deemed  by  the  an- 
cients as  very  dangerous  to  sailors,  as  well  as 
the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  During  a  tempest  the  waves  are 
described  by  modern  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfully  when  driven  in  the  rough  and  un- 
even cavities  of  the  rock-  [vid.  Charybdis. 
where  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  wonders 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.]  Homer.  Od.  12, 
V.  Q5.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  66,  Sic— Pans.  2, 

c.  34. — Hygin.  fab.  199. Some  authors,  as 

Propert.  4,  el.  4,  v.  39,  and  Virg.  .Xcl.  6,  v. 
74,  with  Ovid  Fast-  4,  v.  600,  have  confound- 
ed the  daughter  of  Typhoa  with  the  da  ugh 
terof  Nisus.     Firg.  ^n.  2,  v.  424,  Sic. 

'ScYLLiEUM,  a  promontory  of  Peloponne- 
sus on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  [opposite  to  the 
Attic  promontory  of  Sunium.  It  is  now 
Ca-pe  Skylleo.} 

_  ScYLLiAS,  a  celebrated  swimmer  who  en- 
riched  himself  by  diving  after  the  goods 
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which  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Persian 
ships  near  Pelium.  It  is  said  that  he  could, 
dive  80  stadia  under  the  water.  Herodot.  8, 
c.  8.~Paus.  10,  c.  19. 

ScYLLis  and  Dipcenus,  statuaries  of 
Crete  before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
sia. They  were  said  to  be  sons  and  pu- 
pils of  Daedalus,  and  they  established  a 
school  at  Sicyon,  where  they  taught  the 
principles  of  their  profession.  Paus. — Plin. 
36,  c.  4. 

ScYLURUs,  a  monarch  who  left  80  sons. 
He  called  them  to  his  bed-side  as  he  expired, 
and  by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bundle  of 
sticks  tied  together,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rately, he  convinced  them,  that  when  alto- 
felher  firmly  united  their  power  would  be 
nsuperable,  but  if  ever  disunited,  they  would 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Plut.  de 
garr. 

ScYRiAs,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamia  as 
a  native  of  Scyros.     Ovid.  A.  1,  v,  682. 

ScYROS,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
iEgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north- 
east from  Eubcea,  sixty  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. It  was  originally  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pelasgians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired 
there  not  to  go  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became 
father  of  Neoptolemus  by  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  king  Lycomedes.  Scyros  was 
conquered  by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon. 
Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  508.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  464, 
1.  13,  v.  156.— Paiw.  1,  c.  l.—Strab.  9. 

Scythe,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia-  vid, 
Scythia. 

Scythes,  or  Scytha,  a  sou  of  Jupiter  by 
a  daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was  that 
of  a  man,  the  rest  that  of  a  serpent.  He  be- 
came king  of  a  country  which  he  called  Scy- 
thia.    Diod.  2. 

Scythia,  [a  general  name  given  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  large  portion 
of  Asia,  and  divided  by  them  into  Scythia  in- 
tra and  extra  Imaiim,  that  is,  on  either  side  of 
Mount  Imaus.  According  to  Mannert,  the 
former  division  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Rha  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  north  by 
unknown  countries,  on  the  east  by  a  part  of 
the  chain  of  Imaus,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
country  of  the  Sacae,  by  Sogdiana,  Margiana, 
and  the  Caspian.  Scythia  ear/ra  /mawn  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  unknown  countries, 
on  the  west  by  Imaus,  on  the  south  by  the 
mountains  which  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  India  extra  Gangem,  and  on  the  east  by 
Scrica.  The  Scythians  have  been  considered 
by  some  writers  as  the  same  people  with  the  Go- 
merians,and  as  being  the  descendants  of  Gomer, 
the  eldest  son  of  Japhet.  Theirname  is  deriv- 
ed by  some  from  the  Teutonic,  Schelen  or  Schu-' 
en, "  to  shoot,"  in  which  art  this  nation  were 
very  expert ;  hence  the  name  of  Scythian  or 
archer.  Sir  W.  Jones,  however,  observes,  that 
Scythian  was  a  name  given  them  by  others^ 
not  one  which  they  used  themselves.]  The 
Scythians  were  divided  into  several  nations  or 
tribes,  they  had  no  cities,  but  continually 
;hanged  their  habitations.  They  inured  them- 
selves to  bear  labour  and  fatigue  ;  they  dfe?- 
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pised  money,  and  lived  upoa  milk,  and  cover- 
ed themselves  with  the  skins  of  their  cattle 
The  virtues  seemed  to  flourish  among  thetii, 
and  that  philosophy  and  moderation  which 
other  nations  wished  to  acquire  by  study, 
seemed  natural  to  them.  Some  authors,  how- 
ever, represent  them  as  a  savage  and  barba- 
rous people,  who  fed  upon  human  flesh,  who 
drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies,and  used  the 
skulls  of  travellers  as  vessels  in  their  sacri- 
fices to  tht  ir  gods.  The  Scythians  made  seve- 
ral irruptions  upon  the  more  southern  provin- 
ces of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  624,  when  they 
remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  28 
years,  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods 
extending  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  pe- 
netrating as  far  as  Egypt.  Their  govern- 
ment was  monarchical,  and  the  deference 
which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns  was  unpa- 
ralleled. When  the  king  died,  his  body  was 
carried  through  every  province,  where  it  was 
received  in  solemn  procession,  and  afterwards 
buried.  In  the  first  centuries  after  Christ 
they  invaded  the  Roman  empire  with  the  Sar- 
matians.  vid.  Sarmatia.  Herodot-  1,  c.  4,  &c. 
Strab.  l.—Diod.  2.—  Val.  Max.  5,  c  4.— 
Justin.  2,  c.  1,  k.Q.—Qvid.  Met.  1,  v.  64, 1.  2, 
V.  224. 

ScYTHiNus,  a  Greek  poetof  Teosin  Ionia, 
who  wrote  iambics.  Dios.  in  Horac — Athen. 
11. 

ScYTHopoLis,  [a  city  of  Judaea,  belonging 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of 
and  near  to,  the  Jordan.  Its  Hebrew  name 
was  Bethshan.  It  was  called  Scythopolis  or 
the  city  of  the  Scythians,  as  the  Septuagint 
has  it,  (Judges,  1,  27,)  from  its  having  been 
taken  possession  of  by  a  body  of  Scythians'  in 
their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.] 
Strab.  \6.—Plin.  5,  c.  18- 

Sebaste.    [vid-  Samaria.] The  name 

was  common  to  several  cities,  as  it  was  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus.  [Sebaste  (2s/2*(rT«,  soil. 
5rBA«,)  is  the  Greek  form  for  Augusta,  scil. 
urbs.^ 

Sebewnytcs,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt . 
That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it 
has  been  called  the  Sebennytic.  Plin.5,c.  10. 
Sebetcs,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  fall- 
ing into  the  bay  of  JVaples,  whence  the  epithet 
Sebethis  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre- 
quented its  borders  and  became  mother  of 
CEbalus  by  Telon.     Tlrg.  Mn.  7,  v.  734. 

Seditani,  or  SEDE^TANr,  a  people  of 
Spain,  [supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Edetani.]     Hal.  3,  v.  372. 

SkdCtni,  [a  nation  of  Gaul  on  the  soath 
bank  of  the  Rhodanus,  to  the  east  of  Lacus 
J^emanus.  They  opposed  Hannibal  near  the 
very  summit  of  the  Alps  when  he  crossed 
tliese  lofty  mountains  to  invade  Italy.  Their 
capital  was  afterwards  called  civitas  Seduno- 
Turn,  now  Sion.  They  appear  to  have  sent 
out  numerous  colonies,  in  quest,  no  doubt,  of 
a  milder  climate.  Hence  we  find  tribes  of  this 
name  in  various  places.]     Cces.  Bell.  G-  3. 

Sedcsii,  [a  German  nation  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  Rhenus.} 
Segesta,  town  of  Sicily  founded  by  Mm- 
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as,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Crioisus.    vid, 
^gesta. 

Segetia,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  by 
the  husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be 
plentiful.  Aug.  ds  Cio.  D.  4,  c.  8.—Macrob. 
l,c.  \6.—Plin.  18,  c.  2. 

Segm,  a  people  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Belgic  Gaul.  [A  small  town,  called 
Stgnei,  points  out  the  place  where  they  once 
inhabited.]     Ca:s.  B.  G.  6. 

Segobriga,  a  town  of  Spain  near  Sagua» 
turn.     [It  is  now  Segorbe.']     Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Segontia,  orSEGUNTiA,  a  townof  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis.  [Livy  calls  it  Seguntia 
Celtiberorum  ;  it  was  probably  the  modern 
Sigitenzn  in  J^'eto  Castile.]     Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  powei- 
in  the  age  of  the  Caesars.  [It  was  in  the  far- 
thest part  of  the  territory  of  the  Arevaci,  to- 
wards the  south-west,  and  retains  its  ancient 
name.] 

Segunticm,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposeQ 

to  be  Caernarvon  in  Wales.   Cms.  G.  5,  c  21  > 

Segcsiapi,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  Loire» 

[near  its  source.]     Cces.  G.  I,  c.   'iO.—^Plin. 

4,c.  18. 

Segusio,  a  town  of  Piedmont  on  the  Du- 
rias.     Plin.  3,  c.  17, 

.^Lius    Sejanus,    a    native    of  Vulsinii 
in   Tuscany,  who   distinguished   himself  in 
the  court  of  Tiberius.     His  father's  name 
was  Seius   Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  'com- 
mander of  the   praetorian  guards.     His  mo- 
ther was  descended  from  the  Junian  family, 
Sejanus   first    gained  the  favours  of  Caius 
Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  but  after- 
wards he   attached  himself  to  the  interest 
and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then  sat  on 
the  imperial  throne.     The  emperor,  who  wa» 
naturally  of  a  suspicious  temper,  was  free  and 
open  with   Sejanus,  and  while  he  distrusted 
others,  he  communicated  his  greatest  secrets 
to  this  fawning  favourite.     Sejanus  improv- 
ed this  confidence,   and  when  he  had  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,   he 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  favourite  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  darling  of  the  senate.     As 
commander  of  the  praetorian  guards  he  was 
the  second  man  in  Rome,  and  in  that  import- 
ant office  he  made  use  of  insinuations  and 
every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beloved 
and  revered.     His  affability  and  condescen- 
sion gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  common  sol- 
diers,  and  by  appointing  his  own  favourite 
and  adherents  to  places  of  trust  and  honoury 
all  the  officers  and  centurions  of  the  army  be- 
came devoted  to  his  interest.     The  views  of 
Sejanus  in  this  were  well  known  ;  yet,  to  ad- 
vance with  more  success,  he  attempted   to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  senators.     In  this  he 
met  with  no  opposition.     A  man  who  has  the 
disposal  of  places  of  honour  and  dignity,  and 
who  has  the  command  of  the  public  money, 
cannot  but  be  a  favourite  of  those  who  are  ia 
need  of  his  assistance.     It  is  even  said,  that 
Sejanus  gained  to  bis  views  all  the  wives  of 
the  senators,  by  a  private  and  most  secret 
promise  of  marriage  to  each  of  them,  when- 
ever he  had  ttiasJe  himself  independi^nt  and 
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sovereign  of  Rome.  Yet,  however  success- 
ful with  the  best  aud  noblest  families  in  the 
emiiire,  Sejanus  had  to  combat  numbers  in 
the  house  of  the  emperor  ;  but  these  seeming 
obstacles  were  soon  removed.  All  the  chil- 
dren and  grand-children  of  Tiberius  were 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  favourite  un- 
der various  pretences  ;  and  Drusus,  the  sonbf 
the  emperor,  by  striking  Sejanus,  made  his 
destruction  sure  and  inevitable.  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  was  gained  by  Sejanus,  and 
though  the  mother  ofmany  children, she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  assist  her  adulterer  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  she  consented  to 
marry  him  when  Drusus  was  dead.  No 
sooner  was  Drusus  poisoned  than  Sejanus 
openly  declared  his  wish  to  marry  Livia. 
This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberius  ;  and 
the  emperor,  by  recommending  Germanicus 
to  the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Se- 
janus bold  and  determined.  He  was  more  ur- 
gent in  his  demands ;  and  whfin  he  could  not 
gain  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  he  persuad- 
ed him  to  retire  to  solitude  from  the  noise 
of  Rome  and  the  troubles  of  the  government. 
Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury, 
yielded  to  his  representations,  and  retired 
to  Campania,  leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of 
the  empire.  This  was  highly  gratifying  to 
the  favourite,  and  he  wa^-  now  without  a  mas- 
ter. Prudence  and  moderation  might  have 
iriade  him  what  he  wished  to  be,  but  Sejanus 
oifended  the  whole  empire  when  he  declar- 
ed that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome,  and  Tibe- 
rius only  the  dependent  prince  of  the  island  o!" 
CapreiE,  where  he  had  retired.  Tiberius  was 
upon  this  fully  convinced  of  the  designs  of 
Sejanus,  and  when  he  had  been  informed  that 
his  favourite  had  the  meanness  and  audaci- 
ty to  ridicule  him  bj'  introducing  him  on  the 
stage;  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  accused 
before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was  deserted  by 
all  his  pretended  friends  as  soon  as  by  for- 
tune ;  and  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire, and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  of 
the  people,  the  darling  of  the  piaalorian 
guards,  and  the  companion  of  Tiberius,  was 
seized  without  resistance,  and  the  same  day 
strangled  in  prison,  A.  D.  31.  His  remains 
were  exposed  to  the  fury  and  insolence  of 
the  populace,  and  afterwards  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  His  children  and  all  his  relations 
were  involved  in  his  ruin,  and  Tiberius  sa- 
crificed to  his  resentment  and  suspicions  all 
those  who  were  even  connected  with  Se- 
janus, or  had  shared  his  favours  and  enjoyed 
his  confidence.  Tacit.  3,  .inn.  he. — Dio.  58 
— Suet,  in  Tib. 

Cn.  Seius,  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous 
horse,  of  large  size  and  uncommon  beauty. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was 
observed,  that  .vhoever  obtained  possession  of 
his  horse,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  race  as  the  horses  of  Diomedes  destroy- 
ed by  Hercules,  and  which  was  called  Sejanus 
equus,  became  unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his 
property,  with  every  member  of  his  family. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  ilk  homo  habel  Se- 
.: (cmtm  equunif  applied  to  such  as  were  op- 
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pressed  with  misfortunes.  Aul.  Gellius,  3* 
c.  9. 

SELEUciJNA,  or  Seleucis,  a  country  of 
Syria,  in  Asia.     vid.  Seleucis. 

SeleccIa,  [a  famous  city  of  Asia,  built  by 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and 
situate  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
xbout  45  miles  north  of  ancient  Babylon.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  conquests 
in  Upper  Asia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  and  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Babylon.  Pliny  reports  that  the  intention  of 
Seleucus  was  to  raise,  in  opposition  to  Baby- 
lon, a  Greek  city  with  the  privilege  of  being 
free.  Many  ages  after  the  fall  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  Seleucia  retained  the  genuine 
characteristics  of  a  Grecian  colony,  arts,  mi- 
litary virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  Its 
population  consisted  of  600,000  citizens,  go- 
verned by  a  senate  of  300  nobles.  The  rise 
of  Ctesiphon,  however,  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, proved  injurious  to  Seleucia  ;  but  it 
received  its  death-blow  from  the  Romans 
A-  D.  165,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  The  Roman  generals  were  re- 
ceived as  friends  by  the  Greek  colony,  and 
attacked  as  enemies  the  seat  of  the  Parthian 
kings  at  Ctesiphon,  and  yet  both  cities  expe- 
rienced the  same  treatment.  The  sack  and 
conflagration  of  Seleucia,  with  the  massacre 
of  300,000  of  the  inhabitants,  tarnishfd  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  armies,  though  it  was  al- 
leged in  their  favour  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Seleucia  had  first  violated  their  faith,  vid. 
Ctesiphon.] [A  city  of  Syria  on  the  sea- 
coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and 
south-west  of  Antioch.  It  was  called  Pieria, 
from  iVlount  Pierus  in  its  vicinity,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the  same 
najne,  of  which  there  were  nine,  founded  by 
Seleucus.  Browne  identifies  Seleucia  with 
Suadea,  the  port  of  Antioch,  about  four  hours 
journey  distant  from  it.  It  is  now  in  a  neg- 
lected state  and  useless  for  commerce.] 

[A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  the  Calycad- 
nus.  Itissometimes,fordi8tinctionsake,  term- 
ed Trachea.  [Its  modern  name  is  Seletkeh.'] 
Flor.  3,  c.  ]\.—Plut.  in  Dem.—Mela,  ],  c. 
.2.~Strab.  11  and  15.— P/m.  6,  c.  26. 

Seleucid.^,  a  surname  given  to  those 
monarchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
which  was  founded  by  Seleucus  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  from  whom  the  word  is  derived. 
The  era  of  the  Seleucidte  begins  with  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  312, 
and  enils  at  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Pompey, 
B.  C.  65.  The  order  in  which  these  mo- 
narchs reigned  is  shown  in  the  account  of 
Syria,     vid.  Syria. 

Seleucis,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of 
the  Syrian  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  It  was  also  called  Ttlrapolis, 
from  the  four  cities  it  contained,  called  also 
sister  cities  ;  Seleucia  called  after  Seleucus, 
Antioch  called  after  his  father,  Laodicea  after 
his  mother,  and  Apamea  after  his  wife. 
atrab.  16. 

Seieucus  1st,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alex- 
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ander  the  Great,  surnamed  JVicator,  or  Fie 
tormis,  was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the 
king's  death,  he  received  Babylon  as  his  pro- 
vince ;  but  his  ambitious  views,  and  his  at- 
tempt to  deslroj'  Eumenes  as  he  passed 
through  his  territories,  rendered  him  so  un- 
popular that  he  tied  Tor  safety  to  the  court  o( 
his  friend  Ptolemy  king  of  Kgfpt.  He  was 
soon  after  enabled  to  recover  Babylon,  whii  h 
Antigouus  had  seized  in  his  absence,  and  he 
increased  his  dominions  by  the  immediate 
conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  When  he  had  strength- 
ened himself  in  his  empire,  Seleucus  imitated 
the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.  He  afterwards  made  war 
against  Aiitigonus,  with  the  united  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus  ;  ami 
after  this  monarch  had  been  conquered  and 
.slain,  his  territories  were  divided  among  his 
-'victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucus  became 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  there,  which 
he  called  Antioch  iu  honour  of  his  father, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
He  also  made  war  against  Demetrius  and 
Lysimachus,  though  he  had  originally  mar- 
ried Stratouice,  the  daughter  of  the  former, 
and  had  lived  in  the  closest  friendship  with 
the  latter.  Seleucus  was  at  last  rnurdered 
by  one  of  his  servants  called  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  a  mau  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  great- 
est favours,  and  whom  he  had  distinguished 
by  acts  of  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 
According  to  Arriau,  Seleucus  wfts  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  of  the  prinee?  who 
inherited  the  Macedonian  empire  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  His  benevolence  has 
been  commended;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  he  conquered  not  to  enslave  nations,  but 
to  make  them  more  happy.  He  founded  no 
less  than  34  cities  in  different  parts  of  his  em- 
pire, which  he  peopled  with  Greek  colonies, 
whose  national  industry,  learning,  religion, 
and  spirit,  were  communicated  to  the  indolent 
and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia.  Seleucus 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Greeks,  he  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  the  library  and  statues 
which  Xerxes  had  carried  away  from  their 
city  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  among 
them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogu 
ton.  Seleucus  was  murdered  280  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  78th,  or,  according  to  others,  the  73d 
year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  going  to  conquer 
Macedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his 
days  in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  succeeded  by 
.\ntioohus  Soter.  Justin.  13,  c.  4, 1.  15,  c.  4, 
1.  16,  0.  3,  &c  —Pint,  in,  Dem.—Plin.  6,  c. 

n.—Paus.  Q; c.  5\.— Joseph. Ant.  12. The 

2d,  surnamed  CaZ/im«M,  succeeded  his  father 
Antiochus  'Fheus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He 
attempted  to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  but  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a 
violent  storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  con- 
quered by  his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner  by  Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made 
himself  powerful  by  the  dissensions  which 


reigned  in  the  house  of  the  Seleucidse,  between 
the  two  brothers  Seleucus  and  Antiochus; 
and  after  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  some 
time  in  Parthia,  he  died  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  B.  C.  226,  after  a  reign  of  20  years. 
Seleucus  had  received  the  surname  ofPogon, 
Irom  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  Callinicus, 
Tonically  to  express  his  very  unfortunate 
reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  the  sister 
of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a  daugh- 
ter whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus.      Strab.  16. — Justin.  27. — 

Appian.  de  Syr. The   3d,  succeeded   his 

lather  Seleucus  2d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Ceraimus,  by  an- 
tiphrasis,  as  he  was  a  very  weak,  timid,  and 
irresolute  monarch.  He  was  murdered  by 
two  of  his  officers,  after  a  reign  of  three  years, 
B.  C.  223,  and  his  brother  Antiochus,  though 
only  15  years  old,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
rendered  bimself  so  celebrated  that  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Great.      Appian. 

The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  the 
Great  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  sur- 
named Philoputor,  or,  according  to  Josephus, 
'^oter.  His  empire  had  been  weakened  by 
the  Romans  when  he  became  monarch,  and 
the  yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  to 
these  victorious  enemies  concurred  in  iessea- 
mg  his  power  and  consequence  among  na- 
tions. Seleucus  was  poisoned  after  a  reiga 
01  12  years,  B.  C.  l75.  His  son  Demetrius 
had  been  sent  to  Rome,  there  to  receive  his 
ducation.  and  he  became  a  prince  of  great 
-.bilities.  Slrab  \6.— Justin.  32.—Apptmi. 
The  5th,  succeeded  his  father  Demetri- 
us Nicator  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  by  Cleopatra  his  mo- 
Iher,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her  husband  to 
her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned  by  many 
historians  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian  mo- 

narchs. The  6th,  one  of  the  Seleucidae, 

son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  his  uncle 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  wished  to  obtaia 
the  crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  time 
after  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  An- 
tiochus Pius,  son  of  Cyzicenus,  and  fled  to 
Cilicia,  where  he  was  burnt  in  a  palace  by 
the  inhabitants,  B.  C.  93.  Appian. — Jo- 
seph.  A  prince  of  Syria,   to  whom  the 

Egyptians  off;red  the  crown  of  which  they 
had  robbed  Auletes,  Seleucus  accepted  it, 
hut  he  soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Cybiosades,  or.  Scul- 
lion, for  his  meanness  and  avarice.  He  was 
at  last  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  hacj 
Harried. 

Selge,  [the  largest  and  most  powerful 
nf  the  cities  ot  Pisidia,  situate  north  of  the 
E'lrymedou.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  to  have  been  founded  by  a  La-  ■ 
cedaemonian  colony.  The  probability,  how- 
ever, is,  that  this  was  a  mere  supposition, 
grounded  upon  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants, 
since,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  esta- 
blishing a  colony  in  an  inland  and  mountain- 
ous country,  amid  rude  and  savage  tribes,  we 
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Sind  Arrian  expressly  styling  the  inhabitants 
of  Selga  Barbarians,  when  making  mention 
of  an  embassy  sent  by  them  to  Alexander. 
Tq  a  later  age,  however,  we  find  the  people 
of  Selga  laying  open  claim  to  the  honour  of 
a  Spartan  origin,  and  even  adding  to  their 
medals  the  name  of  Lacedeemon.] 

Selinuns,  or  SelInfs,  (unlis,)  a  [large 
and  flourishing  city  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Hybla.  It  was  situate  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  western  part  of  the  is- 
land, south-west  from  Lilybseum.  Virgil 
styles  it  palmosa,  from  the  number  of  palm- 
Irees  which  grew  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Carthaginians;  a  great  num 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  being  at  the  same  time 
massacred  aqd  the  remainder  carried  into 
captivity.  The  city  derived  its  name  from 
the  river  Selinus  adjacent  to  it,  which  was  so 
called  from  the  quantity  of  parsley  (o-extvov) 
which  grew  on  its  banks.]  The  marks  of 
its  ancient  consequence  are  visible  in  the  ve 
nerable  ruins  newfound  in  its  neighbourhood 
£Near  the  ruins  of  the  city  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  the  Thermse  Selinuntia,  or 
■warm  baths  of  Selinus,  at  a  place  called  Sci- 
acca.]  Virg.  JEn-  3,  v.  705. — Paws.  5,  c  6, 
Another  in  Achaia. Another  in  Sici- 
ly.  A  river  and  town  ofCilicia  [Trachea, 

near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia.     The  town 
was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     He 
the  emperor  Trajan  died.]     Liv.  33,  c.  20. 
— Strab.  14. Two  small   rivers  near  Dia- 
na's temple  at  Ephesus.     Pli7i.  5,  c.  29. 

A  lake  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cayster.  Strab. 
14. 

Sellasia,  [a  town  of  Laconia,  north-east 
of  Sparta,  and  commanding  one  of  the  princi- 
pal passes  into  the  country.  It  was  situate 
on  the  (Enus.  A  famous  battle  was  fought 
in  its  vicinity,  between  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Achaeansand  Macedonians,  command- 
ed by  Antigonus,  and  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes.  The  latter  were  entirely  de 
feated.  The  town  of  Sellasia  was  destroyed 
by  Aratus.]     Pint. 

Sellejs,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Ionian  Sea.     Homer.  II. 

Selvmbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis.  It  lay  to  the  east  of  Perinthus, 
and  is  now  called  Selibria.]     Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

Semkle,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Her- 
mione,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  V^enus.  She 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  Jupiter  ;  but  Juno, 
who  was  always  jealous  of  her  husband's 
amours,  and  who  hated  the  house  of  Cad- 
mus because  they  were  related  to  the  goddess 
of  beauty,  determined  to  punish  the  success- 
ful rival.  She  borrowed  the  girdle  of  Ate, 
which  contained  every  wickedness,  deceit, 
and  perfidy,  and  in  the  form  of  Beroe,  Se- 
mele's  nurse,  she  visited  the  house  of  Jupi- 
ter's mistress.  Semele  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  the  artful  admonitions  of  the  false  Be- 
roe, and  was  at  last  persuaded  to  entreat  her 
lover  to  come  to  her  arms  with  the  same  ma 
jesty  as  he  approached  Juno.  This  rash  re- 
■quest  was  hoard  with  horror  by  Jupiter  ;  but 
3.%  Re  h?d  sworn  by  the  Styx  to  grant  S^m^ele 
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I  whatever  she  required,  he  came  to   her  bed, 
[attended  by  the   clouds,  the  lightning-,  and 
I  thunderbolts.     The  mortal  nature  of  Semele 
I  could  not  endure   so  much  majesty,  and  she 
was  instantly  consumed  wit'n  fire.     The  child, 
however,   of  which  she    was  pregnant,  was 
saved  from    the   flames  by  Mercury,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Dirce,  one  of  the  nymphs 
of  the  Achelous,  and  Jupiter  placed   him   in 
liis  thigh  the  rest  of  the  time  which  he  ought 
to  have    been  in  his  motlier's    womb.     This 
child  was  called  Bacchus,  or  Dionysius.    Se- 
mele immediately  after  death  was  honoured 
with  immortality  under  the  name  of  Thyone. 
Some,  however,  suppose  thatslie  remained  in 
the  infernal  regions  till  Bacchus  her  son  was 
permitted  to  bring  her  back.     There  were  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Troezene,  two  altars 
raised  to  the  infernal  gods,  one  of  which  was 
over  an  aperture,  through  which,  as  Pausa- 
nias  reports,  Bacchus  returned  from  hell  with 
his  mother.     Semele  was   particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Brasiaein  Laconia,  v/here,  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  tradition,  she  had  been  driv- 
en by  the  winds  with  her  son,  after  Cadmus 
had   exposed  her  on  the   sea,  on  account   ot 
her  incontinent   amour  with  Jupiter.     The 
mother  of  Bacchus,  though  she  received  di- 
vine  honours,   had  no   temples  ;  she   had   a 
statue  in  a  temple  of  Ceres,  at  Thebes,  in 
Boeotia.     Pans,  3,  c.  24, 1.  9,  c.  S.—Hesiod. 
Theog.  Homer.   II.    14,    v.    323— O/p/ieus. 
Hymn. — Eurip.  in  Bacch. — Apollod.  3,  c.  4. 
—Ovid.  Met.   3,  V.  254.  Fast.   3,  v.  715.— 
Diod.  3  and  4. 

SemIramis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assy- 
ria, daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  by  a 
young  Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  de- 
sert, but  her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  for 
one  whole  year,  till  Simmas,  one  of  the  shep- 
herds of  Ninus,  found  her  and  brought  her 
up  as  his  own  child.  Semiramis,  when  grown 
up,  married  Menones,  the  governor  of  Nine- 
veh, and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of 
Bactra,  wheie,  by  her  advice  and  prudent 
directions,  she  hastened  the  king's  operations 
and  took  the  city.  Those  eminent  services, 
but  chiefly  her  uncommon  beauty,  endeared 
her  to  Ninus.  The  monarch  asked  her  of 
her  husband,  and  offered  him  instead,  his 
daughter  Sosana;  but  Menones,  who  tenderly 
loved  Semiramis,  refused,  and  when  Ninus 
had  added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hung 
himself.  No  sooner  was  Menones  dead  thaa 
Semiramis,  who  was  of  an  aspiring  soul,  mar- 
ried Ninus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called 
Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fond  of  Semiramis, 
that  at  her  request  he  resigned  the  crown  to 
her,  and  commanded  her  to  be  proclaimed 
queen  and  sole  empress  of  Assyria.  Of 
this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  repent :  Se- 
miramis put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  es- 
tablish herself  on  the  throne,  and  when  she 
had  no  enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to 
repair  the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  her 
means  Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and 
magnificent  city  in  the  world.  She  visited 
every  part  of  her  dominions,  and  left  every 
wlrere  immortal  monuments  of  her  greatrr^Ss 
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and  benevolence.  To  render  the  roads  passa- 
ble, and  communication  easy,  she  hollowed 
mountains  and  filled  up  vallies,  and  water 
Was  conveyed  at  a  great  expense  by  largf 
and  convenient  aqueducts  to  barren  desert- 
and  unfruitful  plains.  She  was  not  less  dis 
tinguished  as  a  warrior,  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  were  conquered  ;  and  when 
Semiramis  was  once  told,  as  she  was  dressing 
her  hair,  that  Babylon  had  revolted,  she  If  li 
her  toilette  with  precipitation,  and  thougli 
only  half  dressed,  she  refused  to  have  the 
rest  of  her  head  adorned  before  the  sedition 
•was  quelled,  and  tranquillity  re-established 
Semiramis  has  been  accused  of  licentiousne-s. 
and  some  authors  have  observed,  that  she 
veg.jlarly  called  the  strongest  and  stoutest 
men  in  her  army  to  her  arms,  and  afteiWiirds 
put  them  to  death  that  they  might  not  be 
living  witnesses  of  her  incontinence.  Her  pas- 
sion for  her  son  was  also  unnatural,  and  it  was 
this  criminal  propensity  which  induced  Ni 
nyas  to  destroy  his  mother  with  his  own 
hands.  Some  say  that  Semiramis  was  chang- 
ed into  a  dove  after  death,  and  received  im- 
mortal honours  in  Assyria.  It  is  supposed 
that  she  lived  about  1965  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  she  died  in  the  62d 
year  of  Ler  ai,^e,  and  the  25th  of  her  reigu. 
Many  fabulous  reports  have  been  propagated 
about  Semiramis,  and  some  have  declared 
that  for  some  time  she  disguised  herselt  ami 
passed  for  her  son  Ninyas.  Val.  Max.  9,  c. 
O.—Herndot.l,  c.  184.— Dzoi.  2.— JVfe/a,  !. 
c.  3.-~iitrab.  b.—Palerc.  1,  c.  Q.— Justin.  1, 
c.  1,  hc.—Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21.— P///.  d^ 
Fort.  Szc.—Ovid.  Amor.  l,el.  5,  v.  11 — Mel. 
3,  V.  58. — Marceli.  14,  c.  6. 

Semnones,  [called  by  Strabo  Ssuvavsc,  by 
Ptolemy  Ss^vovk,  by  Velleius  Paterculus  Se 
nones,  and  by  Tacitus  Semnones.  T)iey 
■were  a  German  nation,  located  by  Pateicu- 
lus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Albis  or  Elbe,  and, 
according  to  Ptolemy's  account,  would  seem 
to  have  inhabited  what  is  now  Erimdenbitrg. 
They  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  kuig- 
dom  of  M-roboduus,  but  afterwards  separat- 
ed from  it  along  with  LangobHrdi.  Mannen 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  name  of  Semnones  wa.- 
given  by  the  German  tribes,  not  to  a  single 
nation,  but  to  all  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Elbe,  from  whom  the  more  southern 
Germans  were  descended.  The  Semnones 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Senones,  a 
Celtic  race  who  settled  on  the  coast  of  Um- 
bria.     vid.  Senones.] 

Semojves,  inferior  deities  of  Piome,  that 
were  not  m  the  number  of  the  15  great  god«. 
Among  these  were  Faunus,  the  Satyrs,  Pria- 
pus,  Vertumnus,  Janus,  Pan,  Silenus,  and  all 
■such  illustrious  heroes  as  had  received  divine 
honours  after  death.  The  word  seems  to  he 
the  same  as  semi  homines,  because  they  were 
inferior  to  the  supreme  gods,  and  superior  to 
men.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  213. 

Semosancius,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Ro- 
mans among  the  Indigetes,  or  such  as  were 
•born  and  educated  in  their  countrv. 


Sempronia,  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  who 
!s  accused  of  having  assisted  the  triumvirs 
Carbo,  Gracchus,  and  Flaccus,  to  murder 
tier  husband  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. 

Semprobtia  lex  de  magistratibus,  by  C 
Sempmnius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
630,  ordained  that  no  person  who  had 'been 
legally  deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misde- 
meanors,  should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  of- 
fice again.  This  law  was  afterwards  repeal- 
ed by  the  author. Another,  de  civitute,  by  > 

•he  same,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no 
c  ipital  judgment  should  be  passed  over  a 
Roman  citizen  without  the  concurrence  and 
luthority  of  the  senate.  There  were  also 
some  other  regulations  included  in  this  law. 

— Another,  de comitiis,  by  the  same,  A.  U. 
C.  635.  It  ordained  hat  in  giving  their  votes, 
the  centuries  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  not 
give  it  according  to  the  order  of  their  classes. 

Another,  de   comitiis,   by  the  same,  the 

same  year,  which  granted  to  the  Latin  allies 
of  Rome  the  privilege  of  giving  their  votes 
at  elections  as  if  they  were    Roman  citizens. 

Another,  rfe   provinciis,  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  630.  !t  enacted  that  the  senators  should 
be  proposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  by 
lot,  and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  i-terposing   against  a  decree 

of  the  senate. Another,  Agraria  prima, 

hy  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  620.  It  confirmed  the  lex  Agraria  Li- 
cima.  and  enacted  that  all  such  as  were  in 
possession  of  more  lands  than  that  law  al- 
lowed, should  immediately  resign  them  to  be 
divided  among  the  poorer  citizens.  Three 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  put  this  law 
into  execution,  and  its  consequences  were  so 
violent,  as  it  was  directly  made  against  the 
'lobles  and  sen  tors,  that  it  co:t  the  author  his 

life. Another,   called  Agraria  altera,   by 

the  same.  It  required  that  all  the  ready  mo- 
ney which  was  found  in  the  treasury  of  At- 
tains king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  left  the  Ro- 
mans his  heirs,  should  be  divided  among  the 
poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supply  them  with 
the  various  instruments  requisite  in  husband- 
ry, and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  should 

he  divided  among    tlie   people. Another, 

Jrimientana,  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It 
required  that  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
should  be  distributed  among  the  people,  so 
much  to  every  individual,  for  which  it  was 
required  that  they  should  only  pay  the  tri- 
fling sum  of  a  stmissis  and  a  triens. Ano- 
ther, de  usurd,  by  M.  Sempronius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  560.  It  ordained  that  in  lend- 
ing money  to  the  Latins,  and  the  allies  of 
Rome,  the  Roman  law  should  be  observed  as 

well  as  among    the  citizens. Another,  de 

judicibus,  by  the  tribune  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  It  required  that  the  right  of  judg- 
ing, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Seuatorian 
order  by  Romulus,  should  be  transferred  from 

them  to  the  Roman  knights. Another,j7ii- 

litaris,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C  630.     It  enact- 
ed that  the  soldiers  should   be  clothed  at  the 
public  expense,  without  any  diminution  t)f 
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their  usual  pay.  It  also  ordered  that  no  per- 
son should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army 
before  the  age  of  17. 

Sempronius  (A.  Atratinus,)  a  senator 
who  opposed  tlie  Agrarian  law,  which  was 
proposed  by    the  consul   Cassias,  soon  after 

the  election  nf  the  tribunes. L.  Atratinus, 

consul,  A.  U.  C.  311.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  censors  with  his  colleague  in  the  couful- 

shij),  Paiiirius. A  legionary  tribune,  who 

led  away  from  Caimfe  the  remaining  part  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  liy  tlie 
Carthaginians.  He  was  afterward?  consul, 
and  fought  in  the  field  against  Annibal  with 
great  success.  He  was  killed  in  Spain.— 
Tiberius  Longus,  a  Roman  consul  defeated 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  an  engagement  which 
he  had  begun  against  the  approbation  of  his 
colleague  C.  Scipio,  He  afterwards  obtained 

victories  over  Hanno  and  the  Gauls. T 

berius  Gracchus,  a  consul,  who  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Campanians.  He  was 
afterwards  betrayed  by  Fulvius,  a  Lucanian, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Caith;iginians,  and  was 
killed,  after  he  had  made  a  long  and  bloody 
resistance  -against  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
showed  great  honour  to  his  remains ;  a  fune 
ral  pile  was  raised  at  the  head  of  the  camp, 
and  the  enemy's  cavalry  walked  round  it  in 

solemn    procession. The    father    of   the 

Gracchi.  [viJ.  Gracchus.]  ^^— An  emperor 
^vid.  Saturnuuis.] 

Sena,  or  [SEiVAGAM-icA,now  Senigaglia,'] 
a  town  of  Umbria  in  .Italy,  on  the  Adriatic, 
built  by  the  Senones,  alter  they  had  made  an 
irruption  into  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  .396  ;  and  on 
that  account  called  Gallica.  There  was 
so  a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  wh 
bore  the  name  of  Sena.  C.  JVep.in  Catov.e. 
—SiL  3,  V.  454.— Liv.  27,  c.  46.— Cic.  Brut 
18. 

Senatus,  the  chief  council  of  the  state 
among  the  Romans.  The  members  of  this 
body,  called  jie?iffiors  on  account  of  their  age. 
and  patres  on  account  of  their  authorily,  were 
of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  republic. 
The  senate  was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to 
govern  the  city,  and  to  preside  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state  duriiig  his  absence.  This 
•was  continued  hy  his  successors ;  but  Tarquin 
the  second  disdamed  to  consult  them,  and  by 
having  his  own  counsel  chosen  from  his  fa- 
vourites, and  men  who  were  totally  devoted 
to  his  intei-est,  he  diminished  the  authority 
and  the  consequence  of  the  senators,  and 
slighted  the  concurrence  of  the  people.  The 
senators  whom  Romulus  createrl,  were  an 
hundred,  to  whom  aiterwards  were  added  the 
same  number  when  the  Sabmes  had  migrai 
cd  to  Rome.  [This  is  rather  doubtful,  since 
Livy  expressly  states  that  there  were  only 
100  senators  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  and 
that  their  number  was  increased  by  Tnllus 
Hostilius,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  added  100  more.]  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquin,  whose  tyranny 
had  thinned  the  patricians  as  well  as  the 
plebeians',  164  new  senators  were  chosen  to 
complete  the  300;  they  were  called  conscrip- 
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(i.  [These  conscripti  were  chosen  intothe  se- 
nate by  Brutus.  Their  name  indicates  that 
they  were  writl'Ti,  or  enrnlled  together  wilh  the 
old  senators,  who  alone  were  properly  styled 
patres.  Hence  the  custom  of  summoning  to  the 
senate  those  who  were  yjo/res,  and  tiiose  who 
were  conscripti.  Hence,  also,  thennme  patres 
cunscripfi,  (sc.  et.)  was  afterwards  usually  ap- 
plied to  all  the  senators.  7'he  number  of 
300  continued  with  small  variation  to  the 
time  of  Sylla,  who  increased  it,  but  hovv  ma- 
ny he  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  that 
lliere  were  at  least  above  400.  In  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was 
increased  to  900,.  and  aiter  his  death  to  1,000; 
but  many  worthless  persons  having  obtained 
admittance  into  the  senate  during  the  civil 
wars,  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  600.] 
The  place  of  a  senator  was  always  bestowed 
upon  merit ;  the  munarchs  had  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  members,  and  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarqains  it  was  one  of  the  rights 
of  the  consuls,  till  the  election  of  the  censors, 
who  from  their  oflice  seemed  most  capable  of 
making  choice  of  men  whose  characters  were 
irreproachable,  whose  morals  were  pure,  and 
relations  honourable.  There  was  a  dictator 
chosen  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannaj.  Only  particular 
families  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and 
when  the  plebeians  were  permitted  to  share 
the  honours  of  the  state,  it  w;is  then  requir- 
ed that  ihey  should  be  born  of  free  citizens; 
[no  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  senate 
who  had  exercised  a  low  trade,  or  whose  fa- 
ther had  been  a  slave.  Appius  Claudiusfirst 
disgraced  the  senate  by  electing  into  it  the 
sons  of  freedmen  ;  but  this  election  v  as  not 
deemed  of  any  value,  and  the  next  consuls 
called  the  senate  according  to  the  old  roll. 
Freedmen,  however,  were  admitted  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic ;  and,  in  Ccesar's  time,  * 
not  only  his  officers,  but  even  his  mercenary 
soldiers,  were  admitted.  The  proper  sena-  . 
torial  age  was  probably  not  below  thirty  ;  it 
cannot,  however,  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty.] Tlic  candidate  must  have  probably 
passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quass- 
tor,  tribune  of  the  people,  prietor,  and  con- 
sul. Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  sena- 
tors whom  Romulus  chosi:  were  all  old  men  ; 
yet  his  successors  neglected  this,  and  often 
men  who  were  below  the  age  of  30  were  ad- 
mitted by  courtesy  into  the  senate.  The 
tignity  of  a  senatoc  could  not  be  supported 
without  the  possession  of  800,000  sesterces,  or 
about7000/.  English  money, &nd  thereforesuch 
as  squandered  away  their  money,  and  whose 
fortune  was  reduced  below  tb.is  sum,  were  ge- 
nerally struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators.  This 
■egulatmn  was  not  made  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of 
tlieirpoverty.  [Augustus raised  thesenatorial 
fortune  to  1.200,000  sesterces,  and  supplied 
the  deficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum.] 
rhe  senators  were  not  permitted  to  be  of  any 
trade  or  profession.  They  were  distinguish- 
ed from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their  dress  ; 
they  wore  the  laticlave,  [a  white  tunic,  or 
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waistcoat,  with  an  oblong  broad  stripe  of  pur 
pie,  like  a  ribl)and,  sewed  to  it.  It  was  broad, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  equites  who 
wore  a  narrow  one,]  half  boots  of  a  black 
colour,  with  a  crescent  or  silver  buckle 
in  the  form  of  a  C,  [indicative  of  the 
ancient  number  of  the  senate,  one  hun- 
dred, (Cenlurn).]  They  had  the  sole  right 
of  feasting  publicly  in  the  capilol  in  ce- 
remonial habits ;  they  sat  in  curule  chairs, 
and,  at  the  representation  of  plays  and  pub- 
lic spectacles,  they  were  honoured  witn 
particular  seats,  [called  Orchestra;  next  the 
stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in 
the  amphitheatre.  In  the  games  of  the  Cir- 
cus they  sat  promiscuously  v/ith  the  people 
until  the  emperor  Claudius  assigned  them 
peculiar  seats  there  also.]  Whenever  they 
travelled  abroad,  even  on  their  own  business, 
they  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
an<l  always  found  provisions  for  themselves 
and  their  attendants  ready  prepared  on  the 
road  ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally  termed 
free  legalion.  On  public  festivals  they  wore 
the  pratexta,  or  long  white  robe  with  purple 
borders.  The  right  of  assembling  the  se- 
nate belonged  only  to  the  monarchs ;  and 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the 
consuls,  tand  in  their  absence  by  the  prte- 
tors,]  the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  and 
tribunes  of  the  people  j  but  no  magistrate 
could  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  superior  officer,  the  tribunes 
excepted.  The  time  of  meeting  was  gene- 
rally three  times  a  month  on  the  calends, 
nones,  and  ides.  Under  Augustus  they  were 
not  assembled  on  the  nones,  [and  in  the  sick- 
ly mouths  of  September  and  October,  only  a 
chosen  number  chosen  by  lot  attended.  This 
was  done  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  di- 
minishing the  weight  of  their  duties,  but  in 
reality  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  senators.] 
It  was  requisite  that  the  place  where  they 
assembled  should  have  been  previously 
consecrated  by  the  augurs.  This  was  ge- 
nerally in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus,  Apollo,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
&c.  or  in  the  Curiae,  called  Hostilia,  Julia 
Pompeia,  &c.  When  audience  was  given 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  the  senators  assem- 
bled without  the  walls  of  the  city,  either 
in  the  temples  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo  ; 
and  the  same  ceremony  as  to  their  meeting 
was  also  observed  when  they  transacted 
business  with  their  generals,  as  the  ambassa- 
dors of  foreign  nations  ;  and  the  command- 
ers of  armies,  while  in  commission,  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  To  render  their  decrees  valid  and 
authentic,  a  certain  number  of  members  was 
requisite,  and  such  as  were  absent  without 
gome  proper  cause  were  fined.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  400  senators  were  requi- 
site to  make  a  senate.  Nothing  was  transact- 
ed before  sun-rise,  or  after  sun-set.  In  their 
office  the  senators  were  the  guardians  of  re- 
lijion,  they  disposed  of  the  provinces  as  they 
pleased,  they  prorogued  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  they  appointed  thanksgivings,  nomi- 


nated their  ambassadors,  distributed  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  in  short,  had  the  management 
of  every  thing  political  or  civil  in  theTrepub- 
lic,  except  the  creating  of  magistrates,  the 
enactmg  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of  war 
or  peace,  which  were  confined  to  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings ;  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  states,  such  as  the  consuls,  the 
pretors,  and  censors,  sat  first,  after  ihese  the 
inferior  magistrates,  such  as  the  ediles  and 
questors,  and  last  of  all.'those  that  then  exer- 
cised no  office  in  the  state,  [The  order  of 
rank  in  askmg  opinions  was  as  follows,  Con- 
sulares,  Preetorii^  JEdiUtii,  Tribunilii,  and 
QucF.slorii.  He  whose  name  was  first  enter- 
ed on  the  Censor'sbooks  was  called  Prmfe77s 
Senatus,  which  title  used  to  be  given  to  the 
person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor 
first ;  but  after  the  year  of  the  city  544,  to 
him  whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy. 
This  individual  was  usually  asked  his  opinion 
first,  unless  a  consul  elect  chanced  to  be  pre- 
s  nt,  to  whom  that  privilege  was  always  ex- 
tended.] In  the  #ge  of  Csesar,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  first  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  whom  the  consul  had  originally  conferred 
that  honour.  Under  the  emperors  the  same 
rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls  were 
generally  consulted  before  all  others.  When 
any  public  matter  was  introduced  into  the 
senate,  which  was  always  called  referre  ad 
senatum,  any  senator  whose  opinion  was  ask- 
ed, was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as 
he  pleased,  and  on  that  account  it  was  often 
usual  for  the  senators  to  protract  their  speech- 
es till  it  was  too  late  to  determine.  When 
the  question  was  put,  they  passed  to  the  side 
of  that  speaker  whose  opinion  they  approved, 
and  a  majority  of  votes  was  easily  collected, 
without  the  trouble  of  counting  the  numbers. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  was  called  pe(/i6ws 
in  alicujus  sententiam  tre,  and  thei'elore  oa 
that  account,  the  senators  who  had  not  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  but  only  the  right  of 
iving  a  silent  vote,  such  as  bore  some  curule 
honours,  and  on  that  account  were  permitted 
to  sit  in  the  senate,  but  not  to  dehberate, 
w-ere  denominated  pedarii  senatores.  [Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  pedarii  senatores  were 
they  who,  because  they  had  not  borne  any 
curule  office,  came  to  the  senate  on  foot. 
This,  however,  is  opposed  by  a  passage  iu 
Pliny,  .A'".  H.  7,  c.  43.]  After  the  majority 
had  bcfcu  known,  the  matter  was  determined, 
and  a  senalus-consuUmn  was  immediately 
written  by  the  clerks  of  the  house,  at  the 
feet  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  it  was  sign- 
ed by  all  the  principal  members  of  the  house. 
[It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  names  of 
these  senators  who  had  been  most  strenuous 
in  favour  of  the  bill  were  subscribed  to  it, 
they  staying  to  see  it  made  out.  If  any  per- 
son interceded,  the  decision  of  the  senate  was 
styled  senatus  auctoritas ;  so  also,  if  the  senate 
was  held  at  an  improper  time  or  place,  or  if 
all  the  usual  formalities  were  not  observed. 
But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  intercessioQ 
or  informality,  Aucloritas  senatus  is  the  same 
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as  senalus  consultum.  They  are  also  somc- 
timesjoinec),  senalHts  consulti  aucloritas,  which 
wa?  the  usual  inscription  of  the  decrees  ol 
the  seoate,  and  marked  with  the  initial  let- 
ters S.  C  A.]  The  tribunes  o(  the  people. 
by  the  word  veto,  could  stop  the  debatos,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  assembled  senate,  as  al.M 
any  one  who  was  of  equal  authority  wilii 
him  who  had  proposed  the  matter.  The  «.  - 
nalus  consul/a  were  left  in  the  custody  of  the- 
consuls,  whocould  suppress  or  preserve  them  : 
but  about  the  year  of  Ro.me  304,  they  weie 
always  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  antl 
afterwards  in  the  treasury,  by  the  ediles  o! 
the  people.  The  degradation  of  the  senators 
was  made  by  the  censor,  by  omitting  their 
names  when  he  called  over  the  list  of  the  se 
nate.  This  was  called  prccterer.  A  senator 
could  be  again  introduced  into  the  senate  if 
he  could  repair  his  character  or  fortune, 
which  had  been  the  causes  why  the  censor 
had  lawfully  called  him  unqualified,  and  had 
challenged  his  opposition.  The  meeting  of 
the  senate  was  often  sadden,  except  the  par 
ticular  time  already  merilioned,  upon  any 
emergency.  After  the  death  of  J.  Caesar, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  the  ides 
of  March,  which  were  called  parricidium 
because  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  as- 
sassinated. The  sons  of  senators,  after  they 
had  put  on  the  loga  virilis,  were  permitted 
to  come  into  the  senate,  but  this  was  after- 
wards limited,  (vid.  Papirius.)  The  rank 
and  authority  of  the  senators,  which  were  so 
conspicuous  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic, 
and  which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  to 
declare  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  vener- 
able assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing 
under  the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest 
character  were  admitted  into  the  senate  ;  the 
emperors  took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  illus- 
trious body  of  their  privileges  and  authority, 
aad  the  senators  themselves,  by  their  mean- 
ness and  servility,  contributed  as  much  as  the 
tyranny  of  the  sovereign  to  diminish  their 
own  consequence ;  and  by  applauding  the  fol- 
lies of  a  Nero  and  the  cruelties  of  a  Domitian, 
they  convinced  the  world  that  they  no  longer 
possessed  sufficient  prudence  or  authority  to 
be  consulted  on  matters  of  weight  and  im 
portance.  In  the  election  of  successors  to  the 
imperial  purple  after  Augustus,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  senate  was  consulted,  but  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  a  body  of  men  was  little  regarded 
who  were  without  power,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  mercenary  army.  The  title  of  Cla- 
rissimus  was  given  to  the  senators  under  the 
emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the  only  distinc- 
tion they  had  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  independence  The  senate  was  abolish 
ed  by  Justinian,  13  centuries  after  its  first  in- 
stitution by  Romulus. 

Seneca,  M.  Ann^eus,  a  native  of  Corduba 
in  Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of 
Spain,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Sonera 
the  philosopher,  Annaeus  Novatus,  and  An- 
DiEus  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Se- 
ne-c.a  made  himself  known  by  some  declama- 
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!  ions  of  which  he  made  a  collection  from  the 
aiost  celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  and  from 
ihat  circumstance,  and  for  distinction,  he  ob- 
iamed  the  appellation  of  declamator.  He  left 
Corduba  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came a  Roman  knight.  His  son  L.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  who  was  born  about  six  years  before 
(Jlirist,  was  early  distinguished  by  his  extra- 
•  ■rduiary  talents.  He  was  taught  eloquence 
by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in  philoso- 
phy Irom  the  best  and  most  celebrated  stoics 
of  the  age.  As  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed  the 
•iiost  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals 
never  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  ;  but  this  her 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  punish  some 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  who  abstained  from  cer- 
tain meats.  In  the  character  of  a  pleader, 
Seneca  appeared  with  great  advantage,  but 
the  fear  of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name 
of  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequent- 
ly was  jealous  of  his  fame,  deterred  him  from 
[)ursuing  his  favourite  study,  and  he  sought 
a  safer  employment  in  canvassing  for  the  ho- 
nours and  offices  of  the  state.  [It  is  said 
that  Caligula  spared  the  life  of  Seneca,  be- 
':ause  it  was  represented  to  him  that  his 
health  was  feeble  and  that  he  would  be 
short-lived.]  He  was  made  qUaestor,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon 
him  on  account  of  an  alleged  amour  with 
Julia  Livilla,  removed  him  from  Rome,  and 
the  emperor  banished  him  to  Corsica.  Dur- 
ing his  banishment  the  philosopher  wrote 
■■ome  spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remark- 
able for  elegance  of  language  and  sublimity  ; 
but  he  soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  dis- 
graced himself  by  his  flatteries  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  in  wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  innocence  and  character.  The' 
disgrace  of  Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Agrippina  with  Claudius,  proved  fa- 
vourable to  Seneca,  and  after  he  had  remain- 
ed eight  years  m  Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by 
the  empress  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
her  son  Nero  who  was  destined  to  succeed  to 
the  empire.  In  the  honourable  duty  of  pre- 
ceptor, Seneca  gained  applause,  and  as  long 
:is  Nero  followed  his  advice,  Rome  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  and  believed  herself  safe  and  hap- 
py under  the  administration  of  the  son  of 
Agrippina.  Some,  however,  are  clamorous 
against  the  philosopher,  and  observe  that  Se- 
neca initiated  his  pupil  in  those  unnatural 
vices,  and  abominable  indulgences,  which  dis- 
graced him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  man.  This 
may  be  the  language  of  malevolence  or  the 
insinuation  of  jealousy.  In  the  corrupted  age 
of  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to  withstand  the 
clamours  of  many  wicked  and  profligate  mi- 
nisters, and  if  he  had  been  the  favourite  of  the 
om|)eror,  and  shared  his  pleasures,  his  de- 
bauchery, and  extravagance,  Nero  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  to  destroy  a 
man  whose  example,  from  vicious  inclinations, 
he  could  not  follow,  and  whose  salutary  pre- 
cepts his  licentious  associates  forbad  him  to 
obey.     [Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  c*'. 
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the  other  parts  of  Seneca's  conduct,  it  was 
certainly  unpardonable  in  the  affair  of  Agrip- 
pina's  murder.  He  appears  not  to  have  op- 
posed this  horrid  deed  as  he  should  have  done 
a  nd  after  is  was  perpetrated,  he  actually  wrote 
to  the  senate  in  justification  of  it.]  Seneca 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  dis- 
position of  Nero  to  think  himself  secure  ;  he 
had  been  accused  of  having  amassed  the  most 
ample  riches,  and  of  having  built  sumptuous 
houses  and  adorned  beautiful  gardens  dur- 
ing the  four  years  in  which  he  had  attended 
Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he  desired 
his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  atteadance  on 
his  person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him 
to  retire  to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused 
•with  artful  duplicity,  and  Seneca,  to  avoid 
further  suspicions,  kept  himself  at  home  for 
some  time  as  if  labouring  under  a  disease.  In 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  happened  some 
time  after,  and  in  which  some  of  the  most 
noble  of  the  Roman  senators  were  concerned, 
Seneca's  name  was  mentioned  by  Natalis,  and 
Nero,  who  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  sa 
crificing  him  to  his  secret  jealousy,  ordered 
him  to  destroy  himself.  Seneca  very  proba- 
bly was  not  accessary  to  the  conspiracy,  and 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  produced  against 
him  us  a  crimination  was  trivial  and  unsatis 
factory.  Piso,  as  Natalis  declared,  had  com- 
plained that  he  never  saw  Seneca,  and  the 
philosopher  had  observed  in  answer,  that  it 
was  not  proper  or  conducive  to  their  common 
interest  to  see  one  another  often.  He  further 
pleaded  iadisposition,and  said  that  his  own  life 
depended  on  the  safety  of  Piso's  person.  Se 
neca  was  at  table  with  his  wife  Paulina  and 
two  of  his  friends  when  the  messenger  from 
Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words  which 
commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with  phi- 
losophical firmness,  and  even  with  joy,  and 
observed,  that  such  a  mandate  might  have  Ion 
been  expected  from  a  man  who  had  mur- 
dered his  own  mother  and  assassinated  all  his 
friends.  He  wished  to  dispose  of  his  posses- 
sions as  he  pleased,  but  this  was  refused,  and 
when  he  heard  this,  he  turned  to  his  friends 
■who  were  weeping  at  his  melancholy  fate,  and 
told  them,  that  since  he  could  not  leave  them 
what  he  believed  was  his  own,  he  would  leave 
them  at  least  his  own  life  for  an  example,  an 
innocent  conduct  which  they  might  imitate,and 
by  which  they  might  acquire  immortal  fame.— 
Against  their  tears  and  wailings  he  exclaimed 
with  firmness,  and  asked  them  whether  they 
had  not  learned  better  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  fortune  and  the  violence  of  tyranny  ?  As  for 
his  wife,  he  attempted  to  calm  her  emotions, 
and  when  she  seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him, 
he  said  he  was  glad  to  find  his  example  follow- 
ed with  so  much  constancy.  Their  veins  were 
opened  at  the  same  moment,  but  the  life  of 
Paulina  was  preserved,  and  Nero,  who  was 
partial  to  her,  ordered  the  blood  to  be  stop- 
ped, and  from  that  moment,  according  to 
some  authors,  the  philosopher's  wife  seemed 
to  rejoice  that  she  could  still  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  life.  [She  never  recovered  tho  less 
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of  blood  which  she  experienced  before  the 
mandate  to  spare  her  life  arrived.]  Seneca's 
veins  bled  but  slowly,  and  it  has  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  sensible  and  animated  conversa- 
tion of  his  dying  moments  was  collected  by 
his  friends,  and  that  it  has  been  preserved 
among  his  works.  To  hasten  his  death  he 
drank  a  dose  of  poison,  but  it  had  no  efiect, 
and  therefore  he  ordered  himself  to  be  car- 
ried into  a  hot  bath,  to  accelerate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draught,  and  to  make  the  blood 
flow  more  freely.  This  was  attended  with 
no  belter  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suffocated  by  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
in  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his 
53d  year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp 
or  funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will, 
which  he  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most 
unbounded  favours  of  Nero.  The  composi- 
tions of  Seneca  are  numerous,  and  chiefly 
on  moral  subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired 
for  his  refined  sentiments  and  virtuous  pre- 
cepts, for  his  morality,  his  constancy,  and  his 
innocence  of  manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has 
not  hesitated  to  rank  him  among  Christian 
writers.  His  style  is  nervous,  it  abounds  with 
ornament,  and  seems  well  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  desire  of 
recommending  himself  and  his  writings  to  the 
world  obliged  him  too  often  to  depreciate 
the  merit  of  the  ancients,  and  to  sink  into  ob- 
scurity. [Concerning  the  character  of  Se- 
neca, a  candid  judge  who  considers  the  vir- 
tuous sentiments  with  which  his  writings 
abounds,  the  temperate  and  abstemious  life 
which  he  led  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious 
court,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met 
his  fate,  will  not  hastily  pronounce  him  to 
have  been  guilty  of  adultery  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  infamous  Messalina,  or  conclude 
his  wealth  to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  ser- 
vile compliance  with  the  base  passions  of  his 
prince.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Se- 
neca ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  Stoic 
or  Eclectic  philosophers.  It  appears  from 
the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  writings 
that  he  adhered  in  the  main  to  the  Stoic 
system.  With  regard  to  his  literary  merit, 
it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing he  is  justly  censured  by  Quintilian  and 
other  critics,  as  the  first  corrupter  of  style 
among  the  Romans,  his  works,  nevertheless, 
are  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
and  beauty  of  the  moral  sentiments  which 
they  contain,  the  extensive  erudition  which 
they  discover,  and  the  happy  mixture  of 
freedom  and  urbanity  with  which  they  cen- 
sure vice  and  inculcate  good  morals.]  His 
treatises  are  de  ird,  de  consolaiione.  de  -pro- 
videntia,  de  tranquilUtale  animi,  de  dementia^ 
de  sapientis  conslantia,  de  olio  sapientis,  de 
brevitate  vtla,  de  benejiciis,  de  vita,  beat^ 
besides  his  naturales  qumstiones,  ludus  in 
Claudium,  moral  letters,  &c.  There  are  also 
some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca.  Quinti- 
lian supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his  compo- 
sition, and,  according  to  others,  the  Troaszndi 
the  Hippolytus  wfete  also  wriltea  by  himy 
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and  the  Jlgamemnon,  Hercules  furens,  Thy- 
estes  fy  Htrcules  in  Otta  by  his  father  Sene- 
ca the  declaimer.  [Lipsius  has  imagined 
that  the  Medea,  which  he  regards  as  the 
best  of  these  tragedies,  was  written  by  Sene- 
ca the  philosopher,  and  that  the  rest  were  the 
productions  of  another  ol  the  same  name,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  Most  critics, 
following  the  first  part  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Lipsius,  assign  the  Medeato  Seneca,  but  they 
likewise  ascribe  to  him  the  Hippoli/lus,  Aga- 
memnon, and  Troades ;  and  some  of  them 
give  this  latter  piece  the  preference  to  the 
Medea.  The  remaining  tragedies  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  productions  of  various  wri- 
ters, appended  to  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  by 
editors  or  copyists.  As  to  these  composition?, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  really  good  tra- 
gedy among  them.  All,  even  the  Medea, 
are  defective  in  plan  and  in  the  management 
of  the  piece  ;  they  are  all  barren  of  action, 
and  full  of  declamation.  We  find  in  them, 
it  is  true,  cecagional  bold  thoughts,  and  ex- 
pressions approaching  the  sublime,  but  they 
are  often  misplaced.  They  are  modelled  af- 
ter the  Greek  tragedies,  but  are  very  far 
from  being  good  copies,  and  are  generally  fa- 
tiguing by  reason  of  the  exaggeration  and 
emphatic  tone  which  reign  throughout.] 
The  best  editions  of  Seneca  are  those  of  Ant- 
werp, fol.  1615,  and  of  Gronovius,  3  vols. 
Amst.  1672;  [to  which  may  be  added  the 
excellent  edition  of  Ruhkopf.  Lips.  1797- 
1812,  in  6  vols.  <5vo  ;]  and  those  o(  his  trage- 
dies, are  that  of  Schrceder'f,  4to.  Delph.  1728, 
the  Svo.  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat.  1682,  and  that 
of  Baden,  Lips.  1821,  2  vols.  Svo.]  Tacil. 
Ann.  12,  he. — Dio. — Suelon.  m  JVer.  &,c. — 
Quintil. 

Senna,  or  Sena,  a  river  of  Umbria.  vid. 
Sena,     Lucan.  2,  v.  407. 

Senones,  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gal- 
lia Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  pos- 
sessions [on  the  Sequana  or  Seine,  about  70 
miles  from  Paris.']  and,  under  the  conduct  ol 
Brennus,  invaded  Italy  and  pillaged  Rome. 
They  afterwards  united  with  the  Umbri,  La- 
tins, and  Etrurians,  to  make  war  against  the 
Romans,  till  they  were  totally  destroyed  by 
Dolabella.  The  chief  of  their  towns  in  that 
part  of  Italy  where  they  settled  were  Sena 
Gallica,  Fanum  Fortunae,  Pisaurum,  and 
Ariminum.  (vid.  Cimbri.^  Lucan.  1,  v. 
254.— 5z7.  8,  v.   454.— Liv.  5,  c.  35,   &c.— 

Flor. A  people  of  Germany,     [rirf.  Sem- 

nones.] 

Sentia  lex  de  sendlu,  by  C.  Sentius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacted  the  choosing  ot 
proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  number  of  se- 
nators. 

Sentius,  Cn.  a  Roman  emperor,      (vid. 

Severus.) A  writer  in   the   reign  of  the 

emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote 
an  account  in  Latin,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Greek. 

Sepias,  a  cape  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly, 
at  the  north  of.Eubcea,  now  Si.  George. 

Septem  ACkV^,  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 

Keate.     Cic.  4.  Alt.  15 Fratre?,  a  mown 
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tain  of  Mauritania,  now  Gebel-Mousa.  Strab. 

17 Maria,  the  entrance   of   the     sevea 

mouths  of  the  Po. 

Septerion,  a  festival  observed  once  in 
nine  years  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
It  was  a  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Pi- 
thon  by  Apollo,  and  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  god. 

Tit.  Septimius,  a  Roman  knight  distin- 
guished by  his  poetical  compositions,  both  ly- 
ric and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Au- 
gustus as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed 

the  6th  Ode  of  the    2d    book   to   him. A 

native  of  Africa,  who  distinguished  himself 
at  Rome  as  a  poet.  He  wrote,  among  other 
things,  an  hymn  in  praise  of  Janus.  Only 
eleven  of  his  verses  are  preserved.  M.  Tt- 
rent. — Crinilus  in  vita. 

SEauANA,  a  river  of  Gaul  which  sepa- 
rates the  territories  of  the  Belgae  and  the 
Celtse,  and  is  now  called  la  Seine.  [The 
course  of  this  river  extends  250  miles.]  Slrab. 
4. — Mela,  3,  c.  2. — Lucan.  1,  v.  425. 

SEauANi,  a  people  of  Gaul  near  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  jEdui,  between  the  Saone  and 
Mount  Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  against 
Rome,  &,c.  (vid.  iEdui.)  Their  country  was 
called  before  the  revolution  Franctie  Comple, 
or  Upper  Burgundy. 

Sera  PIG,  a  surname  given  to  one  of  the 
Scipios,  because  he  resembled  a  swine-herd 
of  that  name. A  Greek  poet  who  flou- 
rished in  the  age  of  Trajan.    He  was  intimate 

with  Plutarch. An  Egyptian  put  to  death 

by  Achillas,  when  he  came  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  from  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  J.  Caesar. 

Serapis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  bad  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another,  very 
rich,  at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopus. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A. 
D.  146,  and  the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the 
6th  of  May,  but  with  so  much  licentiousness 
that  the  senate  were  soon  after  obliged  to 
abolish  them.  Herodotus,  who  speaks  in  a 
verv  circumstantial  manner  of  the  deities,  and 
of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  god  Serapis.  Apollodorus  says 
it  is  the  same  as  the  bull  Aiis.  [_vid.  a  learn- 
ed and  elaborate  note  in  Dr  Clark's  "  Tra- 
vels in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land," 
vol.  2,  page  129,  in  which  the  identity  of  Se- 
rapis with  the  patriarch  Joseph  is  endeavour- 
ed to  be  proved.]  Paus.  l,c.  18, 1.  2,  c.  34. 
—Tacil.  Hist.  4,c.  B3.— Strab.  11.— Martial. 
9,  ep.  30. 

Serbonis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine, [and  near  Mount  Casius.  Pliny  makes 
it  to  have  been  150  miles  long.  Strabo  as- 
signs it  200  stadia  of  length  and  50  of  breadth. 
It  had  communicated  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  an  opening  which  was  filled  up  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  The  fable  makes  Ty- 
phon  to  have  laid  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake 
or  morass,  and  the  Egyptians  called  its  open- 
ing, "  the  breathing-hole  of  Typhon-"  This 
lake  has  taken  the  name  oi  Sebaket-Barduil, 
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from  a  kinj  of  Jerusalem  of  that  name,  who 
died  at  Rhiuocolura,  on  his  return  from  an 
expedition  into  Egypt. 

Serkna,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  who 
married  Stilicho.  She  was  put  to  death,  &c. 
Claudian. 

Sereivus  Samoivici:s,  a  physician  in  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Severius  and  Caracalla. 
There  remaias  a  poem  of  his  composition  on 
medicine,  the  last  edition  of  which  is  that  ol 
1706,  in  8vo.  Amst. 

Seres,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy,  between  the  Ganges   and  the  eastern 
ocean  in   the   modern  Thibet.      [M.   Malte- 
Brua  considers  the   ancient   Serica  to  have 
included    the  western  parts  of   Thibet,  Seri- 
nagur.   Cashmere,  little  Thibet,  and  perhaps 
a  small  part  of  little  Buckharia.     In  a  note, 
however,  by  the  English  translator,  a  sound- 
er doctrine  is   recognized.     The   opinion  ad- 
vocated   by  Malte-Brun  is   that  of  M.    Gos 
selin.     It    has,  however,  been    rendered  less 
probable  by  various   subsequent  discoveries 
made  by  British  officers  on  the  actual  physi- 
cal geography  of  the  mountainous   parts  of 
Asia,  which  lie  immediately  to  the  north  of 
India.     Accordingly  the    opinion  of  M.  Gos- 
selin  has  been  combated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mur- 
ray, in   a   learned   memoir,  inserted  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  8,  p.  171,   in  which  the  Seres  are 
maintained  to  be  identical  with  the  Chinese. 
The  arguments  are  partly  founded  on  a  con- 
fidence  in  the  general   correctness   of   Pto- 
lemy,as  confirmed  by  these  discot  cries,  which, 
while  they  subvert  the  views  recently  enter- 
tained, restore,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  geogra- 
phy of  that  author.    Mr.  Murray  has  also  re- 
cently   published   a  separate  work,  entitled 
"  An  Historical   account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  Asia," in  3  vols.  8fo.     We  leain 
too  from   the  Chinese  historians,  through  M. 
De   Guignes,   that  An-toun,  i.  e.  Antoninus, 
emperor  of  the  west,  sent  a  commercial  cii- 
bassy  to  Oan-ti,  who  reigned  in  China  about 
A.  D.  150.]     The  Seres  were  naturally  of  a 
meek  disposition.     Silk,  of  which  the  fabri- 
cation was    unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
imagined   that  the  materials  were   collected 
from  the  leaves   of  trees,   was   brought   to 
Rome  from  their  country,  and  on  that  ae 
count  it  received  the  name  of  Sericum,  and 
thence   a  garment  or  dress  of  silk   is  calleiJ 
serica  vestrs.     Heliogabalus,  the  Roman  em- 
peror, was    the   first  who  wore  a   silk  dress. 
which  at  that  time  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
It  afterwards  became  very  cheap,  and   con- 
sequently was  the  common  dress  among  the 
Romans.     Ptol.  6,  c.  16.— Horat.  1,   od.   29, 
V.  9.—Lucan.  1,  v.  19,  1.  lO,  v.  142  and  292. 
— Ovid.  Am.  l,el.  14,v.  6.  — FiVg-.  G.2,  v.  121. 
Sergius,  one   of  the  names   of  Catiline. 

A  military  tribune  at  the  siege  of  Veii. 

The  family  of  the  Sergii  was  patrician,  and 
branched  out  into  the  several  families  of  the 
Fidenatei,  Sili,  CatilincE,  JYatlce,  Ocellce,  and 
Planci. 

SerIphus,  an   island   in  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
[now  Serpho,  south-east  ofCythnus,]  about  36 


miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny 
only  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated.  [Its 
mountains  were  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  the 
poets  feigned  the  natives  to  have  been  chang- 
ed into  stone  by  Perseus.  It  contains  mines 
j^f  iron  and  loadstones.]  The  Romans  ge- 
P^erally  sent  their  criminals  there  in  banish- 
ment, and  if  was  there  that  Cassius  Severus, 
the  orator,  was  exiled,  and  there  he  died. 
According  to  ^Elian,  the  frogs  of  this  island 
never  croaked,  but  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  island  to  another  place  they  were 
more  noisy  and  clamorous  than  others ;  hence 
the  proverb  of  seriphia  rana  applied  to  a  man 
who  neither  speaks  nor  sings.  This,  how- 
ever, is  found  to  be  a  mistake  by  modern  tra- 
vellers. It  was  on  the  coast  of  Seriphus  that 
the  chest  was  discovered  in  which  Acrisius 
had  exposed  his  daughter  Danae,  and  her 
son  Perseus.  Strab.  10. — JElian.  Anim.  3, 
c.  2:1.— Mela,  2,  c.  I.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— 
Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  2\.—0vid.  Met.  5,  v.  242, 
1.  7,  V.65. 

Sf.rr.inus,  a  surname  given  to  Cincinna- 
tus,  because  he  was  found  sowing'his  fields 
when  told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  Serranus  was 
a  different  person  from  Cincinnatus.  Plin. 
18,  c.  3.  —Liv.  3,  c.  W.—Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  844. 

A   poet  of  some   merit  in  Domitian's 

reign.     Juv.  7,  v.  80. 

QpiNTUs  Sertorius,   a  Roman  general, 
son   of  Quintus  and  Rhea,  born   at  JNursia. 
His  first  campaign  was  under  the  great  Ma- 
ri us,  against  the  Teutones  and   Cimbri.     He 
visited  the  enemy's  camp  as  a  spy,  and  had 
the   misfortune  to  lose   one   eye  in  the  first 
battle  he  fought.     When  Marius  and  Cinna 
entered  Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  ene- 
mies, Sertorius   accompanied   them,  but  he 
expressed  his  sorrow  and  concern  at  the  me- 
lancholy death  of  so   many  of  his  country- 
men.     He   afterwards   fled   for  safety  into 
Spain,  when  Sylla  had  proscribed  him,  and 
in  this  distant  province  he  behaved  himself 
with  so  much   address  and   valour  that  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the  coun- 
try.    The   Lusitanians   universally  revered 
and  loved  him,  and  the  Roman  general  did 
not  show  himself  less  attentive  to  their  inte- 
rest, by  establishing  public  schools,  and  edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  country  in  the  po- 
lite arts,  and  the  literature   of  Greece  and 
Rome.     He   had   established  a  senate,  over 
which  he  presided  with  consular  authority, 
and  the  Romans,  who  followed  his  standard, 
paid  equal  reverence  to  his  person.     They 
were  experimentally  convinced  of  his  valour 
and  magnanimity  as  a  general,  and  the  artful 
manner  in  which  he  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  adherents  in  the  garb  of  religion, 
did  not  diminish  his  reputation.    He  pretend- 
ed to  hold  commerce  with  heaven  by  means 
of  a   white  hind  which    he   had  tamed  with 
great  success,  and  which  followed  him  every 
where,  even  in  the  field  of  battle.     The  suc- 
cess of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  his  popularity 
among   the  natives,  alarmed  the    Romans. 
Thev  sent  some  troops  to  oppose  him,  but 
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with  little  success.  Four  armies  were  found 
insufficient  to  crush  or  even  hurt  Sertorius : 
and  Pompey  and  Metellus,  who  never  engaged 
an  enemy  Tvithout  obtaining  the  victory, 
•were  driven  with  dishonour  from  the  field. 
But  the  favourite  of  the  Lusitanians  was  ex- 
posed to  the  danger?  which  usually  attend 
greatness.  Perpenna,  one  of  his  officers,  who 
was  jealous  of  his  fame  and  tired  of  a  supe- 
rior, conspired  against  him.  At  a  banquet 
the  conspirators  began  to  open  their  inten- 
tions by  speaking  with  freedom  and  licenti- 
ousness in  the  presence  of  Sertorius,  whose 
age  and  character  had  hitherto  claimed  defe- 
rence from  others.  Perpenna  overturned 
a  glass  of  wine,  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators,  and  immediately  Antonius,  one 
of  his  officers  stabbed  Sertorius,  and  the  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  all  the  rest,  73  years 
before  Christ.  Sertorius  has  been  commend- 
ed for  his  love  of  justice  and  moderation. 
The  flattering  description  he  heard  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands  when  he  passed  into  the 
west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  him  to  bid 
adieu  to  {he  world,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  retired  from  the  noise  of  war,  and  the 
clamours  of  envy,  to  end  his  days  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  peaceful  and  solitary  island,  had 
not  the  stronger  calls  of  ambition  and  the 
love  of  fame  prevailed  over  the  intruding  re- 
flections of  a  moment.  It  has  t)een  observed, 
that  in  his  latter  days  Sertorius  became  in- 
dolent and  fond  of  luxury  and  wanton  cru- 
elty ;  yet  we  must  confess  that  in  affability, 
clemency,  complaisance,  generosity,  and  mi- 
litary valour,  he  not  only  surpassed  his  con- 
temporaries, but  the  rest  of  the  Romans. 
[Of  Sertorius  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  his  great  qualities  and  military  ta- 
lents would  have  undoubtedly  raised  him  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  chiefs  of  his  coun 
try  had  he  been,  not  the  leader  of  a  party, 
but  the  commander  of  a  state  ;  with  nothing 
to  support  him  but  the  resources  of  his  own 
mind,  he  created  a  powerful  kingdom  amon 
strangers,  and  defended  it  for  a  long  time 
against  the  arms  of  Rome,  although  wielded 
by  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time ;  and  he 
displayed  public  and  private  virtues  which 
would  have  rendered  a  people  happy  under 
his  rule  at  a  less  turbulent  period.]  Plut 
in  vita.— Pater c.  2,  c.  30,  &c.— F/or.  2,  c.  21, 
iac — Jlppian.de  Civ. — Fal.  Jtfaa:.  1 ,  c,  2, 1 
7,  c.  3.—Eulrop.—Jl%dl   GelL  15,  c.  22. 

Servilia,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  great 
ly  enamoured  of  J.  Ceesar,  though  her  bro^ 
ther  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  her  lover.  To  convince  Caesar  of  her  af- 
fection, she  sent  him  a  letter  filled  with  the 
most  tender  expressions  of  regard  for  his  per- 
son. The  ^etter  was  delivered  to  Casar  in 
the  senate-house,  while  they  were  debating 
about  punishing  the  associates  of  Catiline's 
elonspiracyv  and  when  Cato  saw  it,  he  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  a  letter  from  the  conspi- 
rators, and  insisted  immediately  on  its  being 
made  public.  Upon  this  Caesar  gave  it  to 
Cato,  and  the  stern  senator  had  no  sooner 
-cafS  its  contents,  than  he  threw  it  back  with 
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the  words  take  it  drunkard .  From  the  inti- 
macy which  existed  between  Servilia  and 
Cce?ar,  some  have  supposed  that  the  dictator 
XV  as  the  father  of  M,  Brutus.  Pint,  in  Cws. 
— C.  Nep.  in  Attic. 

Servilia  lex  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  by 
C.  Servilius  the  praetor,  A.  U.C.  653.  It  pu- 
nished severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  pecu- 
lation  and  extortion  in  the  provinces.     Its 

particulars    are    not   precisely    known. 

Another,  de  judicibus,  by  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  648.  It  divided  the 
right  of  judging  between  the  senators  and 
the  equites,  a  privilege,  which,  though  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  senators,  had  been 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  equites?. 
Another,  de  civitale,  by  C.  Servilius,  or- 
dained that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman  se- 
nator, so  that  he  was  condemned,  the  accus- 
er should  be  honoured  with  the  name  and  the 

privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. Another, 

^grnria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  690.  It  required  the  immediate 
sale  of  certain  houses  and  lands  which  be- 
longed to  the  people,  for  the  purchase  of 
others  in  a  different  part  of  Italy.  It  requir- 
ed that  ten  commissioners  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  see  it  carried  into  execution,  but  Cice- 
ro prevented  its  passing  into  a  law  by  the 
three  orations  which  he  pronounced  against  it. 
Servilius  Publics,  a  consul  who  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  spile  of 
the  opposition  of  the  senate,  after  defeating 
the  Volsci.  He  afterwards  changed  his  opi- 
nions, and  very  violently  opposed  the  people, 

because  they  had  illiberally  treated  him. 

Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator 
Cincinnatus.  When  Maelius  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  the  dictator  to  answer  the  accu- 
sations which  were  brought  against  him  on 
suspicion  of  his  aspiring   to  tyranny,  Ahala 

lew  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  whose 
protection  he  claimed.  Ahala  was  accused 
for  this  murder,  and  banished,  but  his  sen- 
tence was  afterwards  repealed.  He  was  rais- 
ed to  the  dictatorship. Publius,  a  procon- 
sul of  Asia  during  the  age  of  Mithridates. 
He  conquered  Isauria,  for  which  service  he 
was  surnamed  Isauricns,  and  rewarded  with 
a  triumph. A  Roman  general  who  de- 
feated an  army  of  Etrurians. Nonianus, 

a  Latin  historian  who  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  There  were 
more  than  one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  Servilius  remarkable  for  his  elo- 
quence and  learning ;  and  Quintilian  mentions 
another  also  illustrious  for  his  genius  and  li- 
terary merit. Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers.  The  family  of  the  Servilii  was  of 

patrician  rank,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  where  they 
were  promoted  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.  To  the  several  branches  of  this  family 
were  attached  the  different  surnames  o(^4ha- 
la,£xiila,  Priscus,  Cwpio,  Structus,  Geminus, 
Pulex,  Fatia,  Casca,   Fidenas,  Longvs,   and 

Tucca. 
Servjus    TcLLirs,    the    sixth    king    of 
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Rome,  was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Corni- 
eulum,  byTulIius,a  maa  slain  in  the  defence 
of  his  coiintry  against  the  Romans.  Ocrisia 
was  given  by  Tarquin  to  Tana-^uil  his  wife, 
and  she  brought  up  her  son  in  the  king's  fa- 
mily, and  added  the  name  of  Servius  to  that 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  to 
denote  his  slavery.  [It  is  not  known  who  his 
father  was,  and  it  was  probably  not  till  after 
his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity  that  he  was 
represented  as  having  been  the  son  of  a  per- 
son of  rank  who  was  killed  in  defence  of  his 
country.]  Young  Servius  wa°  educated  in 
the  palace  of  the  monarch  with  great  care, 
and,  though  originally  a  slave,  he  raised  him- 
self so  much  to  consequence,  that  Tarquin 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  His  own 
private  merit  and  virtues  recommended  him 
t»  notice  not  less  than  the  royal  favours,  and 
Servius,  become  the  favourite  of  the  people 
and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers  by  his  liberali- 
ty and  complaisance,  was  easily  raised  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 
Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her  choice. 
Servius  endeared  himself  still  more  as  a  war- 
rior and  as  a  legislator.  He  defeated  the 
V'eienles  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a  proper 
act  of  policy  he  established  the  census  which 
told  him  that  Rome  contained  about  84  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  He  increased  the  number 
of  the  tribes,  he  beautified  and  adorned  the 
city,  and  enlarged  its  boundaries  by  taking 
within  its  walls  the  hills  Quirinalis,  Vimina- 
lis,  and  Esquilinus.  He  also  divided  the  Ro- 
man people  into  tribes,  and,  that  he  might 
uot  seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
he  built  several  temples  to  the  godiless  of  for- 
tune, to  whom  he  deemed  hiiaself  particu- 
larly indebted  for  obtaining  the  kingdom.  He 
also  built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hill 
Esquilinus.  Servius  married  his  two  daugh- 
ters to  the  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law  ; 
the  elder  to  Tarquin  and  the  younger  to 
Aruns.  This  union  would,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, tend  to  ensure  the  peace  of  his  family ; 
but  if  such  were  his  expectations  he  was  un- 
happily deceived.  The  wife  of  Aruns,  na- 
turally fierce  and  impetuous,  murdered  her 
own  husband  to  unite  herself  to  Tarquin, 
who  had  likewise  assassinated  his  wife.  These 
bloody  measures  were  no  sooner  pursued 
than  Servius  was  murdered  by  his  own  son- 
in-law,  and  his  daughter  Tullia  showed  her- 
self so  inimical  to  filial  gratitude  and  piety, 
that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father,  B.  C. 
534.  His  death  was  universally  lamented, 
and  the  slaves  annually  celebrated  a  festival 
in  his  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on 
Mount  Aventine,theday  that  he  was  murder- 
ed. Tarquinia,  his  wife,  buried  his  remains 
privately,  and  died  the  following  day.  Liv. 
l,c.  41. — Dionys.  Hal.  4. — FZor.  1,  c.  6. — 
Cic.  deDiv.l,  c.  53 — Fal.  Max.  l,c.  6.— 

Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  60 1 . [Sulpitius  Rufus,  an 

eminent  Roman  jurist  and  statesman,  and  de- 
scended from  an  illustrious  family.  He  was 
contemporary  withCicero,  and  probably  born 


about  a  century  B.C.  He  cultivated  polite 
literature  from  a  very  early  period,  especially 
philosophy  and  poetry.  At  an  early  age  he 
appeared  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  reproof  received  from  Quintus 
Mucius,  an  eminent  lawyer,  grounded  upon 
his  ignorance  of  the  law,  he  applied  himself 
with  great  industry  to  legal  studies,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
Rome.  Cicero  highly  commends  his  legal 
knowledge.  Sulpitius  passed  through  the 
various  civil  offices  of  the  Romas  state,  and 
was  consul  B.  C.  51.  Caesar  made  him  go- 
vernor of  Achaia  after  the  battle  o  Pharsa- 
lia,  but  when  that  chief  was  taken  oflf,  Sulpi- 
tius returned  to  Rome  and  acted  with  the  re- 
publican party.  He  died  in  the  camp  of  An- 
tony under  the  walls  of  Modena,  having  been 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  that  leader  from  the 
Roman  senate.  Cicero,  in  his  9lh  Philippic, 
pleads  for  a  brazen  statue  to  be  erected  to 
Sulpitius,  which  honour  was  granted  by  the 

senate] Claudius,  a  grammarian.     Suet. 

de  cl.  Gar. Honoratus  Maurus,  a  learned 

rammarian  in  the  age  of  [Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius.]  He  wrote  Latin  commentaries  upon 
Virgil,  still  extant.  [These  are,  however, 
considered  rather  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  poet  than  as 
composed  by  himself.  They  contain  many 
valuable  notices  of  the  geography  and  arts  of 
antiquity.  These  commentaries  are  found 
annexed  to  some  of  the  older  editions  of  Vir- 
gil. They  are  most  correctly  giv^n  in  the 
edition  of  Virgil,  by  Burman.  Amst.  1746, 
4  vols.  4to  ] 

Sesostris,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt 
some  ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  [vift.  the 
end  of  this  artirle.j  Hi-  father  ordeird  all 
the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were  bocQ 
on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  ^l-asure 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
faithful  ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose 
education  and  intimacy  with  their  prince  ren- 
dered them  inseparably  devoted  to  his  inte- 
rest. When  Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his 
father's  throne,  he  became  ambitious  of  mili- 
tary fame,  and  after  he  had  divided  his  king- 
dom into  36  different  districts,  he  maiched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  make  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Libya,  iEthiopia, 
Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea, 
were  conquered,  and  the  victorious  monarch 
marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated  far- 
ther into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius. He  also  invaded  E!ir0;e,  aid  subdued 
the  Thracians  ;  and  thai  the  fame  <.f  his 
conquests  might  long  survive  him,  he  placed 
columns  in  the  several  provinces  he  had  sub- 
dued ;  and  many  ages  after,  this  pompous 
inscription  was  read  in  many  parts  of  Asia, 
Sesostris,  the  kiii^  of  kings,  has  conquered 
this  territory  by  his  arms  At  his  return 
home  the  monarch  employed  his  time  in  en- 
couraging the  fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the 
revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He  erected  100 
757 
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temples  to  the  gods  for  the  victories  he  had 
obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were  heaped 
up   in  several   ])ai  ts  of  Egypt,  where  cities 
were  built  for  the  receptioa  of  the  inhabitants 
during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.   Some  ca- 
nals were  also  dug  near  Memphis,  to  facili 
tate  navigation,  and  the  communication  of 
one  province  with  another.     In  his  old  a 
Sesostris,  grown  infirm  and  blind,  destroyed 
himself,  after  a  reign  of  44  years  accordin; 
to  some.     His  mildness  towards  the  conquer 
ed  has   been  admired,  whde  some  have  up 
braided  him  for  his  cruelty  .md  insolence  in 
causing  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by  some  of 
the  monarchs  whom  he  had  conquered.    The 
age  of  Sesostris  is  so  remote  from  every  au- 
thentic  record,   that   many   have   supported 
that   the   actions  and   conquests  ascribed  to 
this  monarch  are  uncertain  and  totally  fabu 
lous.     [Historians  are  even  divided  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  name  of  this  monarch,  with 
that  of  some  other  similar  names  in  the  Egyp 
lian  history  ;  and  several  hold  him  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Sesac  or  Shesac  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.     From    the    recent  discovery   of 
M.  ChampoUion,  it  would  seem  that  Sesostris 
was   the  first  king   of    the    19th   dynasty  of 
Manetho.     ChampoUion   reads   his   name  in 
hieroglyphics  as  Ramses  or  Rameses,  agree- 
ing with  what  is  stated  by  Tacitus,  ^7n.  2,  c 
60.     Perizonius  (Origin.  JEgj/pt.  c.  17,)  had 
previously  contended  for  the  identity  of  Se 
sostris   and   Rhamses.]     Herodot.   2,  c.    102, 
k.c.—Diod.  1. — r«/.  Place.  5,  v.  419.— P^tn. 
33,  c.  3.—Lucan.  10,  v.  216.—Strab.  16. 

Sessites,  now  Sessia,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Po.     Pli7i.  3,  c.  16. 

Sestias,  a  name  applied  to  Hero,  as  born 
at  Sestos.     Slat.  6,  Theb.  547. 

Sestos,  or  Skstcs,  a  town  of  Thrace  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  oppo- 
site Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  the  bridge  which  Xerxes  built 
there  across  the  Hellespont,  as  also  for  being 
the  seat  of  the  amours  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
[vid.  Abydos,  Leander,  Xerxes.  The  city 
of  Sestos  was  the  first  place  taken  by  the 
Turks  after  crossing  over  into  Europe.  The 
modern  town  is  called  Zernmnic.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  easily  traced  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill.]  Mela,  2,  c.  2.— 
Slrab.  \3.—MuscEUi  de  L.  8^  H.  Firg.  G. 
3,  V.  258. — Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  v.  2. 

Setabis,  a  town  of  Spain  between  New 
Carthage  and  Sagiintum,  famous  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
[The  .Arabians  altered  the  name  of  the  city 
to  Xativa;  it  is  now,  however,  called  San 
Phelippe.]  Sil.  16,  v.  474.— 67ra6.  2.— Me- 
la, 2,  c.  Q.—Plin.  3,  c.  3, 1.  19,  c.  1. 

Sethon,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
Anysis.  [vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  He 
was  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  and  delivered 
from  this  powerful  enemy  by  an  immense 
number  of  rats,  which  in  one  night  gnaw- 
ed their  bow-strings  and  thongs,  so  that 
on  the  morrow  their  arms  were  foinid  to  be 
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useless.  From  this  wonderful  circumstance 
Sf  tlion  had  a  statue  which  represented  him 
with  a  rat  in  his  hand,  with  the  inscription  of 
[f'lioever  fixes  his  eyes  upon  me,  let  him  be 
pious.  ["  The  Babylonian  Talmud,"  observes 
Prideaux,  "states  that  the  destruction  upon 
the  army  of  the  Assyrians  was  executed  by 
lightning,  and  some  of  the  Targums  are 
quoted  for  saying  the  same  thing  ;  but  it 
seems  most  likely  that  it  was  affected  by 
bringing  on  them  the  hot  wind  which  is  fre- 
quent in  those  parts,  and  often  when  it  lights 
among  a  multitude  destroys  great  numbers 
of  them  in  a  moment,  as  frequently  happens 
to  caravans  ;  and  the  words  of  Isaiah,  that 
God  would  send  a  blast  against  Senacherib 
denote  also  the  same  thing.  Herodotus  gives 
us  some  kind  of  a  disguised  account  of  this 
deliverance  from  the  Assyrians  in  a  fabulous 
application  of  it  to  the  city  of  Pelusium  in- 
stead of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Setho  the  Egyp- 
tian instead  of  Hezekiah."  The  learned 
Dean  then  remarks  upon  the  strong  confir- 
mation given  to  the  account  in  Scripture  by 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  and  his  mention- 
ing the  very  name  of  Senacherib.]  Herodot. 
2,  e.  141. 

Setia,  a  town  of  Latium  above  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all 
others.  Plin.  14,  c.  6.—Juv.  5,  v.  34.  Sat. 
10,  V.  21.— Martial.  13,  ep.  112. 

Severa,  Julia  Aquilia,  a  Roman  lady 
wliom  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  married. 
She  was  soon  after  repudiated,  though  pos- 
sessed of  all  the   charms  of  mind    and  body 

which  could  captivate  the  most  virtuous. 

Valeria,  the  wife  of  Valentinian,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Gratian,  was  well  known  for  her 
avarice  and  ambition.  The  emperor,  her 
husband,  repudiated  her,  and  afterwards 
took  her  again.  Her  prudent  advice  at  last 
ensured   her  son  Gratian  on    the    imperial 

throne. The   wife  of  Philip  the   Roman 

emperor. 

Severianus,  a  governor  of   Macedonia, 
father-in-law    to  the    emperor  Philip.         A 
eneral  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  reign  of 

Valentinian,  defeated  by  the  Germans. A 

son  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

Severus,  Lucius  Septimius,  a  Roman 
emperor  horn  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  gradually  exercised  all  the  of- 
fices of  the  state,  and  recommended  himself 
to  the  notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambitious 
mind,  and  a  restless  activity  that  could,  for 
the  gratification  of  avarice,  endure  the  most 
complicated  hardships.  After  the  murder 
of  Pertinax,  Severus  resolved  to  remove 
Didius  Julianuswho  had  bought  the  imperial 
purple  when  exposed  to  sale  by  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  pretorians,  and  therefore  he 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  on  the  borders 
of  Illyricuin,  where  he  was  stationed  against 
the  Barbarians.  To  support  himself  in  this 
bold  measure,  he  took  as  his  partner  in  the 
empire,  Albinus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  immediately 
marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Didu?  and 
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all  his  partisans.     He  was  received  as  he  ad- 
vanced through  the  country  with  universal 
acclamations,  and  Julianus  himself  was  soon 
deserted  by  his  favourites,  and  assassinated  by 
his  own  soldiers.     The   reception  of  Severus 
at  Rome  was  sufficient  to  gratify    his  pride  ; 
the  streets  were  strewed   with  flowers,  and 
the  submissive  senate  were   ever  ready  to 
grunt  wlntever  honours  or  titles  the  conquer- 
or claimed.     In  professing  that  he  had  assum- 
ed   the  purple  only  to  revenge    the  death  of 
the  virtuous  I'ertinax,  Severus  gained  many 
adherents,  and  was  enabled  not  only  to  dis- 
arm, but  to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  in 
science   and   avarice  were  become  alarmiu" 
not  only  to  the  citizens,  but  to  the  emperor 
But  while  he  was  victorious  at  Rome,  Severuc- 
did   not  forget  that  there  was  another  com 
petitcr  for  the  imperial  purple.     Pescenniu 
Niger  was  in  the  east  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
A  ugustus.  Many  obstinate  battles  were  fought 
bet  ween  the  troops  and  officers  of  the  imperial 
rivals,  till,  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  which  had 
been  above  five  centuries  before  covered  with 
the  blood  of  the  Persian  soldiers  of  Darius, 
Niger  was  totally  ruined  by  the  loss  of  20,000 
men.    The  head  of  Niger  was  cut  off  and  sent 
to  the  conqueror,  who  punished  in  a  most  cruel 
manner,  all  the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate 
rival.     Severus  afterwards  pillaged  Byzan- 
tium, which  had  shut  her  gates  against  him ; 
and  after  he  had  conquered   seVeral  nations 
in  the  east,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved  to 
destroy  Albinus,  with  whom  he  bad  hitherto 
reluctantly  shared  the  imperial  power.     He 
attempted  to  assassinate  him  hy  his  emissa 
ries;  but  when  this  had  failed  of  success,  Se 
verus  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fate  of 
the  empire  was  again  decided  on  the  plains 
of  Gaul.     Albinus  was  defeated,  and  the  con- 
queror was  so  elated   with  the  recollection 
that  he  had  now  no  longer  a  competitor  for  the 
purple,  that  he  insulted  the  dead  body  of  his 
rival,   and  ordered    it  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  after  he  had  suffered  it  to  putrify  before 
the  door  of  his  tent,  and  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  dogs.     The  family  and  the  adherents 
of  Albinus  shared  his  fate  ;  and  the  return  of 
Severus  to  the  capital  exhibited  the  bloody 
triumphs  of  Marius  and  SyJla.     The  richest 
of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  their  mo- 
ney  became  the   property  of  the  emperor. 
The  wicked  Commodus  received  divine  ho- 
nours, and  his  murderers  were   punished  in 
the  most  wanton  manner.     Tired  of  the  inac- 
tive life  he  led  in  Rome,  Severus  marched  in- 
to the  east,  with  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  ami 
Geta,    and    with    uncommon   success  made 
himself   master  of   Seleucia,  Babylon,  and 
Ctesiphon  ;  and  advanced  without  opposition 
far  into  the  Parthian  territories.     From  Par 
thia  the  emperor  marched  towards  the  more 
southern  provinces  of  Asia  ;  after  he  had  vi- 
sited the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great,  he  enter- 
ed Alexandria ;  and  after  he  had  granted  a 
senate  to  that  celebrated  city,  he  viewed  with 
the  most  criticizing  and  inquisitive  curiosity, 
the  several  monuments  and  ruins  which  that 


ancient   kmgdom   contains.     The  revolt  of 
Britain  recalled  him  from  the  east.     After  he 
had  reduced  it  under  his  power,   he  built  a 
wall   across  the  northern  parts  of  the   island 
10  defend  it  against  the  frequent  invasions  of 
the  Caledonians.    Hitherto  successful  against 
his  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the  peace  of 
his   family    disturbed.     Caracalla  attempted 
to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace    with   the  Britons  ;  and  the 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  undutifulness 
of  his  son,  that  on  his  return  home  he  called 
him  into  his    presence,  and  after  he  had  up- 
braided him  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy, 
he   offered   him    a  drawn   sword,   adding.  If 
you  are  so  ambitious  of  rtigniiig  alo7ie,   now 
imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  father, 
and  Itt  not  the  eyes  of  the  world  be  ivitnesses 
of  your  want  of -^filial  tenderness.     If  these 
words   checked   Caracalla,   yet   he   did   not 
show  himself  concerned,  and  Severus,  worn 
out  with  infirmities  which  the  gout  and  the 
uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased,  soon  after 
died,   exclaiming  he  had  been  every  thing 
man  could  wish,  but  that   he  was   then   no- 
thing.    Somo  say  that  he  wished  to  poison 
himself,  but    that  when   this  was  denied,  he 
a<.e  to  great  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  at 
York  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  21 1th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  66th  year 
if  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years  8  months 
and  3  days.     Severus  has  been  so  much  ad- 
mired for  his  military  talents,  that  some  have 
called  him  the  most  warlike  of  the  Roman 
emperors.     As  a  monarch  he  was  cruel,  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  he  never   did   an 
act  of  humanity  or  forgave  a  fault.     In  his 
diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he  always  show- 
ed himself  an  open  enemy  to  pomp  and  splen- 
dour.    He  loved  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
letters,  and  he  even  composed  an  history  of 
his  own  reign,  which  some  have  praised  for 
its  correctness  and  veracity.    However  cruel 
Severus  may  apj)ear  in  his  punishments  and 
in  his  revenge,  many  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
culpate  him,  and    observed  that  there  was 
need  of  severity  in  an  empire  whose  morals 
were  so  corrupted,  and  where  no  less  than 
3000  persons  were  accused   of  adultery  dur- 
ing the  space  of  17  years.    Of  him,  as  of  Au- 
gustus, some  were  fond  to  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  world  if  he  had  ne- 
ver been  born,  or  had   never  died.     Dio. — 
Herodian. — Ficlor.Slc. Alexander,  (Mar- 
cus Aurelius,)  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  adopt- 
ed by  Heliogabalus.     His  father's  name  was 
Genesius  Marcianus,  and  his  mother's  Julia 
Mammasa,  and    he  received  the  surname  of 
Alexander  because  he  was  born  in  a  temple 
sacred   to    Alexander  the   Great.     He  was 
carefully  educated,  and  his  mother,  by  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  his  morals,  and  the 
character   of  his  preceptors,  preserved  him 
from  those  infirmities  and  that  licentiousness 
which  old  age  too  often  attributes  to  the  de- 
pravity of  youth.     At  the  death  of  Helioga- 
balus, who  had  been  jealous  of  his   virtues, 
Alexander,   though  only  in  the  14th  year  of 
his  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  his  no- 
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mination   was    approved    by  the   universal 
shouts  of  the   army  and  the   congratulations 
of  the  senate.     He  had  not  Jong  been  on  the 
throne   before   the  peace  of  the  empire  was 
disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Persians. 
Alexander  marched  into  the  east  without  de 
lay,  and  soon  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Barbarians.     At  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  but  the  revol 
of  tilt  Germans  soon  aft  r  (-ailed  him  awav 
from  the  .ndoleuce  of  the  c;ipitnl.     His  ex- 
pedition m  Germany  was  attended  with  som- 
success,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable  qua 
lilies   of  Alexander   were  forgotten   m   the 
stern  and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplina 
rian.     His  soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  murmur 
ed  against  his  severity  :  their  clamours  were 
fomented  by  the  artifice  of  Maxlminus,   and 
Alexander  was  murdered  ia  his  tent,  in  the 
midst  of  his  camp,  after  a  reign  of  13  years 
and  9  days,  on  the  I8th  of  March,  A.  D.  235. 
His  mother  Maiiimasa  shared  his  late  with 
all  his  friends;  but  this  was  no  sooner  known 
than  the   soldiers   punished  with  immedieite 
death   all  such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder,  except  Max  minus.     Alexander  has 
been  admired  for  his  many  virtues,  and  eve 
ry  historian,  except  Herodian,  is  bold  to  as 
sert,  that  if  he  had  lived,  the  Roman  empire 
might  have   been   freed  from  those  tumults 
and  abuses  which  continually  disturbed  her 
peace,   and    kept  the  lives  of  her  emperors 
and  senators  in  perpetual  alarms.     His  seve- 
rity in   punishing   offences   was  great,   and 
such    as  had  robbed  the  public,  were  they 
even  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  empe- 
ror, were   indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  which  they  had  vio- 
lated.    The  great  offices  of  the  state,  whioh 
had  before  his  reign   been    exposed  to   salr-, 
and   occupied  by  favourites,  were   now  be- 
stowed   upon    merit,    and    Alexander   could 
boast  that  all  his   officers  were  men  of  tru-t 
and  abilities.      He   was    a   patron   of  litera- 
ture, and  he  dedicated   the  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion to  the  study  of  the   best  Greek  and  La- 
tin historians,  orators,  and  poets ;  and  in  thf 
public  schools,  which    his  liberality  and  the 
desire  ot  encouraging  learning  had  founded, 
he  often  heard  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
the  eloquent  speeches   and   declamations  of 
his  subjects.     The  provinces  were  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  and  Rome  was  embel 
lished  %vith  many  stately  buildings  and  mag- 
nificent porticoes,     ./ilex.  vit. — Herodian. — 

Zosim. — Victor. Flavins  Valerius,  a  na 

tive  of  lUyricura,  nominated  Caesar  by  Ga 
lerius.     He  was  put  to  death   by  Maximia- 

nus,  A.  D.  307. Libius,  a  man  proclaimed 

emperor  of  the  west,  at  Ravenna,  after  the 
death   of   Majorianus.     He    was  soon    after 

poisoned Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet 

in  the  age  of  Augustus,  for  some  time  em- 
ployed in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  fo- 
rum.  Cassius,  an  orator  banished  into  th< 

island  of  Crete  by  Augustus,  for  his  illiberal 
language.  He  was  banished  17  years,  and 
died  in  Seriphos.  He  is  commended  as  an 
able  orator,yet  declaiming  with  more  warmth 


than  prudence.  His  writings  were  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  senate.  Sud.  in  Oct. — Qwin/. 

Sulpitius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who 

died  A.  D.  420.  The  best  of  his  works  is 
his  Historia  Sacra,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  of  which 
the  style  is  elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.     The  best  edition 

is  in  2  vols.  4to.  Patavii,  1741. Aquilius, 

a  native  of  Spain,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
ins  own  life  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  V'a- 

iens. A  celebrated  architect  f  mployed  iu 

i'uilding  Nero's   golden  palace  at  Rome  after 

the  burning  of  that  city. A  mountain  of 

Italy,  near  the  Fabaris.  P'irg.  j^n.  7,  v. 
713. 

Sevo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  [It  assumes  various  names 
in  different  parts  of  its  course  ;  as,  the  Lang- 
fitld  mountains,  the  Dofrajield  mountains, 
Sic.  Some  suppose  the  ridge  of  Sevo  to  hai^e 
been  the  Riphaean  mountains  of  antiquity.] 
Plin.4,c.  15. 

Skitthks,  a  Thracian  king,  who  encourag- 
ed his  countrymen  to  revolt,  &e.  This  name 
is  common  to  several  of  the  Thracian  princes. 
Sextia  Licinia  Lex,  de  Magistratihus, 
by  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  the  tribunes, 
A.  U.  C.  386.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the 
consuls  should  be  elected   from   among  the 

plebeians. Another,  de   religions,  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  385.  It  enacted  that  a  de- 
cemvirate  should  be  chosen  from  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  instead  of  the  decemviri 
sacrisfaciundis. 

Sextia:  Aac.E,  now  Jlix,  [a  town  of  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis,  and  the  metropolis  of  Nar- 
iionensis  Secunda.  It  owed  its  foundation  to 
>extius  Calvinus,  who  in  the  first  expedition 
of  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  reduced  the  Sa- 
lyes,  in  whose  territory  it  was  situate.  At 
Aquae  Sexfiee,  Marius  and  Catulus  defeated 
the  Teutones.  It  was  famous  for  its  warm 
baths.]     Liv.  61.  — Fell.  Palerc  1,  c.  15. 

Sextilius,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  or- 
dered Marius,  when  he  landed  there,  to  de- 
part immediately  from  his  province.  Marius 
heard  this  with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the 
messenger,  "  Go  and  tell  your  master  that  you 
fi  tve  seen  the  exiled  Mar ius  sitting  on  the  ruins 
of  Carthage.''^     Plut.  in  Mar. 

Sextius  Lucius,  was  remarkable  for  his 
friendship  with  Brutus;  he  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Augustus,  and  was  consul.  Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedi- 

-ated  I  od.  4,  to  him. The  first  plebeian 

consul. One  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin.     vid. 

Tarquinius. 

Sestus,  a  praeuomen  given  to  the  sixth  son 

f  a  family. A  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

nd.  Pompciiis A  Stoic  philosopher,  born 

it  Cheronaea  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  Plutarch's  nephew.  He  was  precep- 
tor to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus. A  phi- 
losopher in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyr- 
rho.     Some  of  his  works  are  still  extant. 

Sibylla,  certain  women  [supposed  to 
be]  inspired  by  heaven,  who  flourished  in 


^liferent  parts  of  the  world.  [The  name 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a-jof,  an 
(i^olic  form  for  Ssoc,  deus.,  aad  ficvKn,  con- 
silium.] Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato 
speaks  of  one,  othors  of  two,  Pliny  of 
three,  ^liaa  of  four,  and  Varro  of  ten,  an 
opinion  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the 
learned.  These  ten  Sibyls  generally  resided 
in  the  following  places,  Persia,  Libya,  Del- 
hi, Cumse  in  Italy,  Erythraea,  Samos,  Cumae 
in  ^^olia,  Marpessia  on  the  Hellespont,  An- 
cyra  in  Phrygia,  and  Tiburtis.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  was  thatof  Cumse  in 
Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amalthaea,  Demophile,  Herophile, 
Daphne,  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe 
It  ij  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his 
passion,  he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  She 
should  ask.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as 
many  years  as  she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her 
hand,  but  unfortunately  forgot  to  ask  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  health,  vigour,  and  bloom, 
of  which  she  was  then  in  possession.  The 
god  granted  her  request,  but  she  refused  to 
gratify  the  passion  of  her  lover,  though  he 
offered  her  perpetual  youth  and  beauty 
Some  time  after  she  became  old  anddecrepid, 
her  form  decayed,  melancholy  paleness  and 
haggard  looks  succeeded  to  bloom  and  cheer- 
fulness. She  had  already  lived  about  700 
years  when  jEneas  came  to  Italy,  and,  as 
some  have  imagined,  she  had  three  centuries 
more  to  live  before  her  years  were  as  nume 
rous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which  she  had  in 
her  hand.  She  gave  jEneas  instructions  how 
to  find  his  father  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance  of  hell. 
It  was  usual  for  the  Sibyl  to  write  her  prophe- 
cies on  leaves  which  she  placed  at  the  en 
trance  of  her  cave,  and  it  required  particu- 
lar care  in  such  as  consulted  her  to  take  up 
these  leaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  wind,  as  their  meaning  then  became  in- 
comprehensible. According  to  the  most  au- 
thentic historians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one 
of  the  Sibyls  came  to  the  palace  of  Tarquin 
the  Second,  with  nine  volumes,  which  she  of- 
fered to  sell  for  a  very  high  price.  The  mo- 
narch disregarded  her,  and  she  immediately 
disappeared,  and  soon  afier  returned,  when 
she  had  burned  three  of  the  volumes.  She 
asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six 
books  ;  and  when  Tarquin  refused  to  buy 
them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  still  per- 
sisted in  demanding  the  same  sum  of  money 
for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraor- 
dinary behaviour  astonished  Tarquin  ;  he 
bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly  va- 
nished, and  never  after  appeared  to  the  world. 
These  books  were  preserved  with  great  care 
by  the  monarch,  and  called  the  Sibyllint- 
verses.  A  college  of  priests  was  appointed 
to  have  the  care  of  them  ;  [yid.  Duumviri.] 
and  such  reverence  did  the  Romans  entertain 
for  these  prophetic  books,  that  they  were 
consulted  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
only  when  the  state  seemed  to  be  in  danger. 
When  the  capitol  was  burnt  in  the  troubles 
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of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline  verses,  which  were  de- 
posited there,  perished  in  the  conflagration  ; 
and,  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  republia 
seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners 
were  immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of 
Greece,  to  collect  whatever  verses  could  be 
found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Sibyls. 
The  fate  of  these  Sibylline  verses,  which, 
were  collected  after  the  conflagration  of  the 
capitol,  is  unknown.  [The  emperor  Hono- 
riu3  issued  an  order,  A.  D.  399,  for  destroying 
them;  in  pursuance  of  which,  Stiiicho burnt 
all  these  prophetic  writmgs,  and  demolished 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  which  they  had  beea 
deposited.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  pre- 
served, in  eight  books  of  Greek  verse,  a  col- 
lection of  oracles,  pretended  to  be  Sibylline. 
Dr.  Cave,  who  is  well  satisfied  that  this  col- 
lection is  a  forgery,  supposes  that  a  large 
part  of  it  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Adri- 
an, about  A.  D.  130;  that  other  parts  were 
added  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  the 
whole  completed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
Dr.  Prideaux  says  that  this  collection  must 
have  been  made  between  A.  D.  138  and 
167.  Some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  not  ap- 
prized of  the  imposition,  haveofte«  cited  the 
books  of  the  Sibyls  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and  hence  Celsus  takes  occasion  to 
call  the  Christians  Sibyllists.  Dr.  Lardner 
states  his  conviction  that  the  Sibylline  oracles 
quoted  by  St.  Clement  and  other  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  are  the  forgeries  of  some  Chris- 
tian. Bishop  Horsely  has  ably  supported  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Sibylline  books 
contained  records  of  prophecies  vouchsafed 
to  nations  extraneous  to  the  patriarchal  fami- 
lies and  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  before 
the  general  defection  to  idolatry.  Although 
the  books  were  at  last  interpolated,  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  taken  of  the  subject  by 
the  learned  bishop,  this  was  too  late  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  confident  appeal  made  to 
them  by  Justin.]  Plut.  in  Phasd. — ^lian. 
V.  H.  12,  c.  35.— Pans.  10,  c.  12,  kc.—Diod. 
4.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  109  and  140.— Firg. 
JEn.  3,  V.  445,  1.  6,  v.  m.—Lucan.  1,  v.  564. 
—Plin.  13,  c.  13.— F/or.  4,  c.  i.—Sallust. 
—Cic.  Catil.  3.—Fal.  Max.  1,  c.  1, 1.  8,  c.  15, 
&c. 

SicAMBRi,  or  Sygambri,  a  people  of 
Germany,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  [origi- 
nally occupying  what  is  now  Guelderland-J 
They  revolted  against  Augustus,  who  march- 
ed against  them,  but  did  not  totally  reduce 
them.  Drusus  conquered  them.  [Being 
pressed  by  the  Catti,  whom  Cffisar  calls 
Suevi,  they  were,  together  with  the  Ubii, 
received  into  Gaul,  oa  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  under  Augustus  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  people  who  occupied  this 
position  under  the  name  of  Gugerni  were 
Sicambrians.]  Die.  54. — Slrab.  4. — Uorat. 
-Od.  2,  V.  36.— Od.  14,  v.  51.— Tacit.  2, 
Ann.  26. 

SiCAMBRiA,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri, 
formed  the  modern  province  of  Gtielderland. 
Claud,  in  Eutrop.\,^.3Q3. 

Si  CANT,  [an  ancient  nation  of  Sicily,    Thev 
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appear  to  have  been  of  Iberian,  and  not  of 
Spanish  origin  as  is  generally  thought,  and  to 
liave  come-  originally  from  Upper  Asia. 
They  first  descended  into  Italy,  and  took  pos 
session  of  that  district  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Riviera  di  Genoa,  -whence  in 
process  of  time  they  spread  themselves  over 
Etriiria,  Latium,  and  Campania.  From  the 
river  Sicanus  they  took  the  name  of  Sicani, 
and  when  driven  towards  the  south  by  the 
Ligurians,  proceeded  as  far  as  Rhegium, 
crossed  the  strait  of  Messana,  and  after  a  con- 
test with  the  Siculi,  already  established  on  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily,  they  finally  settled  o-' 
the  western  coast  of  that  delightful  island. 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  80,  p.  331.]— i9to- 
nys.  Hal.  I.— Ovid.  Met.  5  and  iS.—  Firg. 
Eel.  10.— ^n.  7,  v.  125.—Diod.  b.—Horai 
ep.  17,  V.  32. 

SiCANiA  and  SIcania,  an  ancient  name 
of  Sicily,     l^cid.  Sicani.] 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  [south-west  of 
Carthage,  near  the  river  Bagradas.  It  re 
ceived  the  appellation  of  Venerea  from  a 
temple  of  Venus  which  it  contained.  Its 
ruins  are  visible  at  a  place  called  -Kejf.]  Sal. 
in  Jug.  56. 

SiCEiiis,  (SiCELiDES,  plur.)  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  The  Muses 
are  called  Sicelides  by  Virgil,  because  Theo- 
critus was  a  native  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Latin 
poet,  as  a  writer  of  Bucolic  poetry,  professed 
to  imitate.     Firg.  Ec.  4. 

SiCHJEus,  called  also  Sicharbns  and  Aher- 
bas,  was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in 
Phcenicia.  His  father's  name  was  Plisthenes. 
He  married  Elisa,  the  daughter  of  Belus, 
and  sister  of  king  Pygmalion,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Dido.  He  was  so  extreme- 
ly rich,  that  his  brother-in-law  murdered 
him  to  obtain  his  possessions.  This  murder 
Pygmalion  concealed  from  his  sister  Dido  ; 
and  he  amused  her  by  telling  her  that  her 
husband  was  gone  upon  an  affair  of  import- 
ance, and  that  he  would  soon  return.  This 
would  have  perhaps  succeeded  had  not  the 
shade  of  Sicseus  appeared  to  Dido,  and 
related  to  her  the  cruelty  of  Pygmalion,  and 
advised  her  to  fly  from  Tyre,  after  she  had 
previously  secured  some  treasures,  which,  a 
he  mentioned,  were  concealed  in  an  obscure 
and  unknown  place.  According  to  Justin, 
Acerbas  was  the  uncle  of  Dido,  f^irg.  .^n, 
1,  V.  347,  Sic.—Paterc.  1,  c.  &.— Justin.  18, 
c.  4. 

SiciLiA,the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Italy,  It  was  anciently  called  Sicania, 
[from  the  Sicani,]  Trinacria,  [from  its  three 
promontories,  t^s/c  aK^di,^  and  Triquetra, 
[from  its  triangular  shape.  Its  name  Sicilia 
was  derived  from  the  Siculi.  vid.  Siculi.]  It 
is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  has  three  cele- 
brated promontories,  one  looking  towards 
Africa,  called  Lilybaeum;  Pachynum,  looking 
towards  Greece  ;  and  Pelorum,  towards  Ila 
ly.  [Sicily  is  about  170  British  miles  in  length 
and  70  in  medial  breadth.  Swinburne  reck- 
ons its  greatest  length  at  210  miles,  and  its 
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breadth  at  133.  Its  area  contains  12,600 
square  miles.]  This  island  was  celebrated 
for  its  lertility,  so  much  that  it  was  called 
one  of  the  granaries  ol  Rome,  and  Pliny  says 
that  it  rewarded  the  husbandmen  an  hundred 
fold.  Its  most  famous  cities  were  Syracuse, 
Messana,  Leontini,  Lilybaeum  ,  Agrii.'enlum, 
Gela,  Drepanum,  Eryx,  &c.  The  highest 
and  most  iaiiious  mountain  in  the  islaiid  is 
jEtna,  whose  frequent  ertiptions  are  dunge- 
rous,  and  often  fatal  to  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants ;  from  which  circumstance  the  an- 
cients supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan 
and  the  Cyclops  were  placed  there.  Thej  oets 
feign  that  the  Cyclops  were  the  original  in- 
habitants of  this  island,  and  after  them  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Sicani,  a  peo- 
ple of  Spain,  and  at  last  of  the  Siculi,  a  nation 
of  Italy,  [vid.  however,  Sicani,  and  Siculi.] 
The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known  for  their 
excellent  honey,  and,  according  to  Diodoriis, 
the  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that 
profusely  perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  an.1  Pro- 
serpine were  the  chief  deities  of  the  place, 
and  it  was  there,  according  to  poetical  tra- 
dition, that  the  latter  was  carried  away  by 
Pluto.  The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  settled 
some  colonies  here,  and  at  last  the  Carthagi- 
nians became  masters  of  the  whole  island,  till 
they  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Romans 
in  the  Punic  wars.  Some  authors  suppose  that 
Sicily  was  originally  joined  to  the  continent, 
and  that  it  was  separated  from  Italy  by  an 
earthquake,  and  that  the  straits  of  Charybdis 
were  formed  The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were 
so  fond  of  luxury,  that  Sicnlae,  mtnsa  became 
proverbial.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome 
were  extended  to  them  by  M.  Antony.  Cic. 
\A.—Jitt.\2.—  Verr.'2;c.  12.— Homer.  Od.9, 
&c. — Justin.  4,  c.  l,&c. — Firg.  Mn.  3,  v. 
414,  &ic.—Ital.  14,  V.  11,  Sic—Plin.  3,  c.  8, 
Sic— — Thr  island  of  Naxos,  in  the  JEge- 
an,  was  called  Little  Sicily  on  account  of  its 
fruit  fulness. 

L.  SiciNius  Dentattjs,  a  tribune  of 
Rome,  celebrated  for  his  valour  and  the  ho- 
nours he  obtained  in  the  field  of  battle  during 
the  period  of  40  years  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ia  the  Roman  armies.  He  was  pre- 
sent in  121  battles;  he  obtained  14  civic 
crowns ;  3  mural  crowns;  8  crowns  of  gold  ; 
83  golden  coll<-is  ;  60  bracelets  ;  18  lances  ; 
23  horses  with  all  their  ornaments,  and  all  as 
the  reward  of  his  uncommon  services.  He 
could  show  the  scars  of  45  wounds  which  he 
had  received,  all  in  his  breast,  particularly  in 
opposing  the  Sabines  when  they  took  the  ca- 
pitol.  The  popularity  of  Sicinius  became 
odious  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  wished  to 
make  himself  absolute  at  Rome,  and  there- 
fore, to  remove  him  from  the  capital,  he  sent 
him  to  the  army,  by  which,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  attacked  and  murdered.  Of 
100  men  who  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him, 
Sicinius  killed  15  and  wounded  30;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,  the  surviving  number 
had  recourse  to  artifice  to  overpower  him, 
by  killing  him^  with  a  shower  of  stones  and 
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darts  thrown  at  a  distance,  about  405  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  For  his  uncom 
mon  courage  Sicinius  lias  been  called  the 
Roman  Achilles.  J-^al.  Max- 3,  c.  2.~Dio 
nys.  8. V^ellutiis  was  one  of  the  first  tri- 
bunes in  Rome.  He  raised  cabals  against 
Coriolanus,  and  was  one  of  his  accusers.  Plut 

in  Cor. Sabinus,  a   Roman  general  who 

defeated  the  V^olsci. 

SicoRus,  now  Segre,  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  moun 
tains,  and  falling  into  the  Iberus  a  little  abov( 
its  mouth.  It  was  near  this  river  that  J.  Cae 
sar  conquered  Afranius  and  Felreius,  the 
partizans  of  Pompey.     [virf.  Ilerda.] 

SicuLi,  [an  lUyrian  race,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Dalmatia.  They  first  settled  in  cen 
tral  Italy,  in  what  was  subsequently  called 
Latium,  but  being  afterwards  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  the  pciiinsula,.  they  crossed  over 
into  Sicily,  and  gave  name  to  that  island, 
colonizing  a  part  of  it.  They  gave  their 
name  to  the  island.  This,  as  some  suppose, 
happened  about  300  years  before  Greek  co- 
lonies settled  in  the  island,  or  about  1059 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Diod.  5.— 
Dionys.  Pal. — Strab. 

SicuLUM  FRETUM,  [now  the  Slrails  of 
Faro  or  Messina,]  the  sea  which  separates 
Sicily  from  Italy  is  15  miles  long,  but  in 
some  places  so  narrow  that  the  barking  of 
dogs  can  be  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  [Op- 
posite iVlessina,  the  distance  across  is  only 
three  miles.]  This  strait  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  an  earthquake,  which  sepa- 
rated the  island  from  the  continent.  Plin. 
3,  c.  8. 

SicYON,  now  BastHco,  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  capital  of  Sicyonia.  It  is  celebrat 
ed  as  being  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of 
Greece,  under  a  succession  of  monarchs,  of 
whom  little  is  known  except  the  names. 
iEgialeus  was  the  first  king.  [From  ^gia- 
leus  it  took  its  original  name  of  ^gialfe.  This 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Apia,  from  the 
name  of  its  fourth  king,  Apis,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  the  name  was  again  altered  to  Sicyon, 
from  its  19th  king.  He  reigned  about  740 
years  after  its  supposed  foundation  of  the  ci- 
ty, and  from  this  time,  according  to  some,  not 
only  the  kingdom,  but  the  whole  Peloponne- 
sus, was  called  Sicyonia,  until  the  period  of 
thedissolutionof  the  former.  If  we  follow  the 
computation  which  some  have  made  from 
Eusebius,  this  kingdom  was  founded  B.  C. 
2089,  and  it  would  then  be  among  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  Other  chronologers,  however, 
have  corrected  this  evident  mistake,  and 
have  made  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  ^gialeus  much  later.]  Some  ages  after, 
Agamemnon  made  himself  master  of  the 
place,  and  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Heraclidse.  It  became  very  powerful  in  the 
time  of  the  Achaean  league,  which  it  joined 
B.  C.  251,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sicyon  are  mentioned  by  some 
authors  as  dissolute,  and  fond  of  luxury  ; 
hence  the  Sicyonian  shoes,  which  were  once 
very  celebrated,  are  deemed  marks  of  effe- 


minacy. Apollod.  3,  c.  5.—Lucret.  1,  v. 
ins.— Lir.  2,  c.  19,1.  33,  c.  l5.~Strab.  8.— ■ 
Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Plut.  in  Dem.—Paus.  2,  c. 

I,  kc.—  Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  54.— Firg.  G.  2, 
V.  519. 

SicvoNiA,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  oa 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the 
ca;iital.  It  was  the  most  eminent  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  in  its  flourishing  situation  not 
only  its  dependent  states,  but  also  the  whole 
Peloponnesus  was  called  Sicyonia.  The  ter- 
ritory was  said  to  abound  with  corn,  wine, 
and  olives,  and  also  with  iron  mines.  It  pro- 
duced many  celebrated  men,  particularly 
artists,     vid.  Sicyon. 

Side,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Liv.  37,  c. 
23.—  Cic.  3,fam.  6. 

SidicTncm,  a  town  of  Campania,  called 
also  Teanum.  \_vid.  Teanum.]  Firg.  ^n. 
7,  v.  727. 

SiDON,  [in  Scripture  Tzidon,  the  oldest 
and  most  powerful  city  of  Phoenicia,  five  geo- 
graphical miles  north  of  Tyrus,  on  the  sea- 
coast  ;  it  is  now  Sayda.  Sidon  was  famed  for 
its  extensive  cocimerce,  and  was  for  a  long 
lime  the  metropolis  of  Phoenicia,  until  Tyre 
became  more  powerful  and  reduced  Sidon  for 
a  time  beneath  its  sway.  Moses  informs  us 
that  this  city  was  built  by  Sidon,  the  eldest 
'on  of  Canaan,  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
Phcenioians.  Justin,  however,  refers  the 
name  to  Sindov,  which,  in  the  Phoeniciau 
language,  signifies  a  fish.  From  Joshua  we 
learn  that  Sidon  was  rich  and  powerful  when 
the  Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan;  and 
St.  Jerome  states  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
trihe  of  Asher.  In  the  year  1015  Sidon  was 
dependent  on  Tyre,  but  in  720  it  shook  ofi" 
the  yoke  and  surrendered  to  Salmanazar 
when  he  entered  Phoenicia.  When  the  Per- 
sians became  masters  of  this  city  in  the  reigu 
of  Cyrus,  they  permitted  the  Sidonians  to 
have  kings  of  their  own.  Sidon  was  ruined 
in  the  year  351  B.  C.  by  Ochus,  king  of  Per- 
sia. When  the  inhabitants  saw  the  enemy 
in  the  city,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
perished  in  the  flames  of  the  place.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus,  those  Sidonians 
who  were  absent  from  the  city  at  the  time, 
returned  and  rebuilt  it  after  the  Persian  forces 
were  withdrawn.  Sidon  afterwards  passed 
nto  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  and  lastly 
into  those  of  the  Romans.]  The  people  of 
Sidon  are  well  known  for  their  industry, 
their  skill  in  arithmetic,  in  astronomy,  and 
commercial  affairs,  and  in  sea-voyages. 
They,  however,  have  the  character  of  being 
very  dishdnest.  Their  women  were  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  working  embroidery.  The 
invention  of  glass,  of  linen,  and  of  a  beautiful 
purple  dye,  is  attributed  to  them.  Lucan. 
3,  V.  217, 1.  iO,  V.  141.— £>iorf.    IQ.—Justirli 

II,  c.  \0.—Plin.  36,  c.  26.— Homer.  Od.  15, 
V.  411.— ./tfe/a,  l,c.  12. 

SiDONiORUM  INSULA,  islands  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.     Strab.  16. 

SiDONis,  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on 
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the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Otnd.  Mel 
2,  fab.  19. — Dido,  as  a  native  of  the  country, 
is  often  called  Sidonis.     Ovid.  Mel.  14,  v.  80 

SiDONlUS  CaIUS  SOLMUS  APOLLINARIS,  a 

Christian  writer,  born  A.  D.  430.  He  died 
in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  T  here  are  re 
jnaining  of  his  compositions  some  letters,  and 
different  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  pane 
gyrics  on  the  great  men  of  his  time,  written 
in  heroic  verse,  and  occasionally  in  other  me 
tre,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Lab 

baeus,  Paris,  4to.   1652. The    epithet  of 

Sidonius  is  applied  not  only  to  the  native 
of  Sidon,  but  it  is  used  to  express  the  excel- 
lence of  any  thing,  especially  embroidery  or 
dyed  garments.  Carthage  is  called  Stdonia 
urbs,  because  built  by  Sidonians.  Kirg.  ^n 
1,  V.  682. 

Siena  JuLtA,atownofEtruria.  Cic.  Brut 
18.— Tocit.  4,  Hist.  45. 

SiGA,  [a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Numi 
dia,  or  what  was  afterwards  Mauretania  Cae- 
sariensis.  It  was  situate  at  some  distance 
iVom  the  sea,  and  was  the  residence  of  Sy 
phax  before  the  invasion  of  Masinissa's  king 
dom  had  put  him  in  possession  of  Cirta.  It 
is  now  J^ed-Roma.]     Plin.  5,  c.  11. 

SiG^,uM,or  SiGEUM,  now  Cape  leneihisari, 
■where  the  Scannander  falls  into  the  sea.  It 
was  near  Sigffium  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
were  fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there 
Achilles  was  buried.  [Patroclus  and  Anti 
lochus  were  also  buried  oaJhis  promontory, 
and  three  large  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  earth, 
are  supposed  to  mark  at  the  present  day  the 
three  tombs.  According  to  a  passage 
Homer,  however,  (Od.  il,  75-77,)  it  would 
seem  that  one  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all 
three.  The  reader  may  see  a  learned  and 
full  discussion  of  this  and  every  other  difScul 
ty  relative  to  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war,  in 
<'Hobhouse's  Journey,"  vol.  2,  p.  128,  &c 
and  "  Clarke's  Travels  in  Greece,"  &c.  vol.  1, 
p.  36,  &c. — On  the  sloping  side  of  the  pro- 
montory was  built  in  a  period  of  remote  anil 
tiquity  the  town  of  Sigseum.  It  was  report- 
ed to  have  been  built  by  Archseauax  of  Mity 
iene  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy.  After 
a  variety  of  fortunes  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Ilium,  and  was  a  fuin  in 
the  time  ofStrabo.]  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  312, 
L  7,  V.  294.— Oiurf.  Met.  12,  v.  1\.—Lucan. 
9,  V.  m2.—Mela,  1,  c.  V^.—  Slrab.  IS.—Dic- 
tj/s.  Cret.  5,  c.  12. 

SiGNiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  Signmi.  The  wine 
of  Signia  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medi- 
cinal  purposes.     Martial.  13,  ep   116 A 

mountain  of  Phrygia.     Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

SiLA,  or  3yla,  a  large  wood  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Brutii  near  the  Appeuiues,  abound- 
ing with  much  pitch.  Utrab^  6. —  Firg.  JEn. 
22,  V.  715. 

D.  Sii.ANUS,  a  son  of  T.  Wanlius  Torqua- 
tus,  accused  of  extortion  in  the  management 
lof  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  fathri- 
iiimseli'  desired  to  hear  the  complaints  laid 
»»ainst  his  son,  and  after  he  had  spent  two 


days  in  examining  the  charges  of  the  Mace- 
donians, he  pronounced  on  the  third  day  his 
son  guilty  of  extortion  and  unworthy  to  be 
called  a  citizen  of  Rome.  He  also  banished 
him  from  his  presence,  and  so  struck  was 
the  son  at  the  severity  of  his  father,  that  he 
hanged  himself  on  the  following  night.     Liv. 

54. — Cic.  de  Finib. — Val.  Max-  5,  c.  8. 

C.  Junius,  a  consul  under  Tiberius,  accused 
of   extortion,   and  banished  to  the  island  of 

Cythera.     Tacit. A  propraetor  in  Spain, 

who   routed   the  Carthaginian  forces    there 

while  Annibal  was  in  Italy. Turpilius,  a 

lieutenant  of  Metellus  against  Jugurtha.  He 
was  accused  by  Marius,  though  totally  inno- 
cent, and  condemned  by  the  malice  ofhisjud- 

ge.s. Torquatus,   a  man  put   to  death  by 

Nero. Luci us,  a  man  betrothed  to  Octavia, 

the  daughter  of  Claudius.  Nero  took  Octa- 
via away  from  him,  and  on  the  day  of  her  nup- 
tials Silanus  killed  himself. An  augur  in 

the  army  of  the  10,000  Greeks  at  their  re- 
turn from  Cunaxa. 

SiL.iRus,  [a  river  of  Italy  separating  Lu- 
cania  from  the  territory  ol  the  Picentini.  Its 
banks  were  much  infested  by  the  gad  fly.  It 
is  now  the  Silaro.\  Its  waters,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, petrified  all  leaves  that  fell  into  them. 
Strab.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  146- 
—Plin.  2,  c.  103.—Silv.  2,  v.  582. 

SiLENUs,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the 
nurse,  the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the 
god  Bacchus,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  article.] 
He  was,  as  some  suppose,  son  of  Pan,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Mercury,  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours,  and 
had  a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  re- 
presented as  a  fat  and  jolly  old  man,  riding 
on  an  ass  crowned  with  flowers,  and  always 
intoxicated.  He  was  once  found  by  some 
peasants  in  Phrygia,  after  he  had  lost  his  way, 
and  could  not  follow  Bacchus,  and  he  was 
carried  to  king  Midas,  who  received  him 
with  great  attention.  [According  to  ano- 
ther account,  Midas  mixed  wine  with  the 
waters  of  a  fountain  to  which  Silenus  was  ac- 
customed to  come,  and  so  inebriated  and 
caught  him.]  He  detained  him  for  ten  days, 
and  afterwards  restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  power  of 
turning  into  gold  whateverhe  touched.  Some 
authors  assert  that  Silenus  was  a  philoso- 
pher, who  accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  In- 
ilian  expedition,  and  assisted  him  by  the  sound- 
ness of  his  counsels.  From  this  circumstance, 
therefore,  he  is  often  introduced  speaking 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  the  world  and  the  na- 
ture of  things.  [The  best  ancient  writers  fa- 
vour this  latter  opinion,  and  make  Silenus 
to  have  been  a  profound  philosopher,  whose 
wisdom  was  equal  to  his  knowledge.  The 
drunkenness,  of  which  mention  is  so  often 
made,  was,  according  to  them,  merely  mysti- 
cal, and  signified  that  he  was  profoundly  en- 
aged  in  speculation.  The  fable  of  bis  riding 
on  an  ass  is  explained  by  supposing  that  he 
made  slow  but  sure  advances  in  philosophy  ; 
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and  the  ass«s  ears,  which  he  is  sometimes  re- 
presented as  wearing;,  indicate,  according  to 
TertuUian,  his  great  intelligence.  Vossius 
explains  the  fable  of  the  fountain  of  wine,  by 
saying  that  it  signified  only  the  great  desne 
Midas  had  to  get  Silenus  into  his  possession, 
and  to  converse  with  him,  on  account  of  the 
fame  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  Silenus 
is  represented  also  as  having  been  distinguish- 
ed for  his  skill  in  music]  The  Fauns  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Sileni. 
Pam.  3,  c.  25, 1. 6,  c.  24.— Philost.  23.— Ovid- 
Met.  A.~Hygin.  fab.  \9\.—Diod.  3,  &o.— 
€ic.   Tusc.  1,  c.  IQ.—^lian.  V-  H.  3,  c.  la. 

—-Firg.  Ed.   6,   v.    13 A    Carthaginian 

historian  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair 
of  his  country  in  the  Greek  language. 

SiLicis  MONS,  a  town  near  Padua. 

Sins,   a  river  of  Venetia  in  Italy,   faliinj 
into  the  .Adriatic.     Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

C.  SiLius  Italicus,  a  Latin  poet  [born 
about  the  15th  yearof  the  Christian  era  He 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Jtalica  in  Spain,  but  his  not  being  claimed  as 
a  fellow-countryman  by  Martial,  who  has  be 
stowed  upon  him  the  highest  praises,  renders 
this  improbable.  Some  make  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Corfinium,  a  city  of  the 
Peligni  in  Italy,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  called  ftalica  in  the  time  of  the  So- 
cial war;  but  Velleius  paterculus  informs 
us  that  Corfinium  merely  intended  to  change 
its  name  to  Italica,  and  that  the  project  was 
never  carried  into  effect.  Whether,  how- 
ever, he  were  a  native  of  Ital'ca  in  Spain,  or 
of  an  Italica  elsewhere,  his  surname  certain- 
ly does  not  show  it,  for  in  that  event  it  would 
have  been  Itulicensts.  It  is  most  probahle 
that  Italicus  was  a  family  name;  and  it  may 
have  been  given  to  one  of  his  ancestors  when 
residing  in  some  province  to  show  that  he 
was  of  Italian  origin.]  He  was  originally 
at  the  bar,  where  he  for  some  time  distin- 
guished himself,  till  he  retired  from  Rome 
more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  time  to 
study.  He  was  consul  the  year  that  Nero 
was  murdered.  [He  afterwards  made  a  dis- 
creet and  humane  use  of  the  friendship  of 
Vitelliu?,  and  having  acquired  much  honour 
from  his  conduct  in  the  proconsulship  of  Asia, 
he  thenceforth  withdrew  from  public  life  to 
literary  retirement.]  Pliny  has  observed, 
that  when  Trajan  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  Siliu?  refused  to  come  to  Rome 
and  congratulate  him  like  the  rest  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, a  neglect  which  was  never  re- 
sented by  the  emperor,  or  insolently  mention- 
ed by  the  poet.  Silius  was  in  possession  of 
Cicero's  villa  at  Tusculum,and  Virgil's  near 
Naples,  where  that  poet  was  interred  ;  and  it 
has  beenjustly  remarked,  that  he  looked  up- 
on no  temple  with  greater  reverence  than 
upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  immortal  poet, 
whose  steps  he  followed,  but  whose  fame  he 
could  not  equal.  The  birth-day  of  Virgil 
was  yearly  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  Silius  ;  and  for  his  partiali- 
ty, not  on5y  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  com- 
position?, of  the  Mantuaa  poet,  he  has  been 


called  the  ape  of  Virgil.  \  Silius  starved 
himself  when  labouring  under  an  impost- 
hume,  which  his  physicians  were  unable  to 
remove,  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign, 
about  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  There  re- 
mains a  poem  of  Italicus  on  the  second  Pu- 
Tjic  wRr,  divided  into  17  books,  greatly  com- 
mended by  Martial.  The  moderns  have  not 
been  so  favourable  concerning  its  merit.  The 
poetry  is  weak  and  inelegant,  yet  the  author 
Reserves  to  be  commended  for  his  purity,  the 
authenticity  of  his  narrations,  and  his  inte- 
resting descriptions.  He  has  every  where 
imitated  Virgil,  but  with  little  success.  [Pliny 
sayi.  that  he  wrote  with  more  diligence  than 
genius,  and  every  reader  of  his  poetry  will 
coincide  in  this  opinion.  His  plan  also  is  de- 
fective, in  his  selecting  an  historical  mode  of 
treating  his  subject.  Had  he  transported  his 
readers  in  the  very  outset  to  the  latter  years 
of  the  war,  he  might  have  taken  for  his  theme 
Annibal's  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
Rome,  and  produced  a  far  more  spirited  and 
interesting  production.  He  errs  also  iu  blend- 
ing my  thologi.:;al  fictions  with  real  narratives, 
which  gives  a  strange  and  varied  aspect  to 
his  poem.  His  imitations  of  preceding  poets 
are  very  apparent.  Not  only  Virgil,  but  Lu- 
cretius, Horace,  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  haye 
been  compelled  to  contribute  their  stores,  a 
circumstance  which  gives  rise  to  a  disagree- 
ble  inequality.  Like  Valerius  Flaccus  he 
hides  his  inferiority  under  a  display  of  erudi- 
tion, and,  by  an  affected  and  pompous  manner, 
diffuses  a  frigid  air  over  his  poem.]  Silius 
was  a  great  collector  of  antiquities.  His  son 
was  honoured  with  the  consulship  during  his 
lifetime.  The  best  editions  of  Italicus  will 
be  found  to  be  Drakenborch's  in  4to.  Uta. 
1717,  that  of  Cellarius,  8vo.  Lips.  1695,  [that 
of  Villebrune,  1782,  4  vols.  12mo.  but,  above 
all,  that  of  Ruperti,  Goetting.   1795,  2  vols. 

8vo.]   Mart.  11,  ep.  49,  &c. Caius,  a  man 

of  consular  dignity  greatly  loved  by  Messa- 
liiia  for  his  comely  appearance  and  elegant 
address.  Messalina  obliged  him  to  divorce 
his  wife  that  she  might  enjoy  his  company 
without  intermission.  Silius  was  forced  to 
comply,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and 
he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for  the  adulteries 
which  the  empress  obliged  him  to  commit. 
Tacit.  Suet. — Dio. 

SiLPHiuM,  a  part  of  Libya. 

SiLVAMJS,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd  by  a  goat.  From  this  circumstance 
he  is  generally  represented  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  goat.  According  to  Virgil,  he  was  son 
of  Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars,  or, 
according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tusculana- 
ria,  a  young  woman,  who  introduced  herself 
into  her  lather's  bed,  and  became  pregnant 
by  him.  The  worship  of  Silvanus  was  esta- 
blished only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors 
have  imagined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of 
Evander.  This  deity  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented holding  a  cypress  in  his  hand,  because 
he  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  youth 
called  CyparisEus,  who  was  changed  into  a 
tree  of  the  same  name.  Silvaous  presided 
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over  g^ardens  and  limits,  and  he  is  oftea  con- 
founded with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Silenus. 
Pint,  in  Parall.—Virs.  Eel.  10,  G.  1,  v.  20, 1. 
2,  V.  ^92.— Julian.  Anim.  6,  c.  42.— 0;irf. 

Mtt.  10. — Horat.  ep.  2. — Dionys.  Hal. 

An  officer  of  Constantius,  who  revolted  and 
made  himself  emperor.  lie  was  assusMnated 
by  his  soldiers. 

SiLViuM,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  Gorgo- 
lio7ie.  [It  lay  east  of  Venusia,  and  derived 
its  name  from  the  woods  in  its  vicinity.] 
Plin.3,c.  11. 

SiLURES,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in 
Britain,  [occupying  the  counties  of  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Radnor,  Brecon,  and  Glamo 
gan.  Their  capital  was  Isca  Silurum,  now 
Caerleon.  on  the  river  Isca  or  Uske,  in  Gla- 
mor°;aushire.  Caractacus  was  a  prince  of 
the  SUures.] 

SiMBRivius,  or  SiMBRUvius,  a  lake  of  La- 
tium,  formed  by  the  Anio,  Tacit.  14,  Ann  22. 
SiMiiTHUS,  or  SxMETHUs,  a  town  and  ri- 
ver at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a 
boundary  tietween  the  territories  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Catana  and  the  Leontini.  [[t  is  now 
the  Giaretta.  The  nymph  Thalia,  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  into  this  stream,  which,  to  avoid 
the  rag^e  of  Juno,  sunk  under  ground  n 
Mount  iEtna,  and  continued  this  subterra- 
neous coLirse  to  the  sea.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  however,  it  was  a  navigable  stream  : 
nor  does  it  now  sink  under  ground,  hut  throws 
up  near  its  mouth  great  quantities  of  amber. 
Virg.  JEn.  9.  v.  584. 
SiMMiAS,  a  philosopher  of  Thebes  who  wrote 

dialogues. A  grammarian  of  Rhodes. 

SiMois,  (enAis,)  a  river  of  Troas  which 
rises  in  Mount  Ida  «nd  falls  into  the  Xanthus. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Homer  and  most  of  the- 
ancient  pofis,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were 
fought  many  battles  during  the  I'rojan  war. 
It  is  found  to  be  but  a  small  rivulet  by  mo- 
dern travellers,  ami  even  «ome  have  disput- 
ed its  existence.  [Mr.  Hobhouse  appears  to 
think  that  the  modern  Thymbrek  may  be  the 
ancient  Simois.  The  confluence  of  the  Si-| 
mois  and  Scamander  has  very  little  chance  of 
being  ascertained  at  the  present  day  :  its  dis- 
covery would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
determining  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  since 
that  city  stood  a  very  little  distance  above 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.]  Homer. 
Il.—  Virg.  Mn.  1,  V.  104, 1.  3,  v.  o02,  fcc— 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  324.— JV/e/a,  1,  c.  IS. 

SiMON,  a  courier  of  Athens,  whom  So- 
crates often  visited  on  account  of  his  great 
sagacity  and  genius.  He  collected  all  the  in- 
formation he  could  receive  from  the  conver- 
sation of  the  philosopher,  and  afterwards 
published  it  with  his  own  observations  in  33 
dialogues.  He  was  the  first  of  the  disciples 
of  Socrates  who  attempted  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  of  his  master  concern- 
ing virtue,  justice,  poetry,  music,  honour, 
&c.  These  dialogues  were  extant  in  the 
age  of  the  biographer  Diogenes,  who  has 

preserved   their   title.     Diog.  2,   c.   14. 

Another  who  wrote  on  rhetoric.     Id. 
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SisiontDES,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  who 
flourished  538  years  B.  C.  His  father's 
name  was  Leoprepis,  or  Theoprepis.  Ha 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  dramatical  pie- 
ces esteemed  for  their  elegance  and  sweetness, 
and  composed  also  epic  poems,  one  on  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  Persia,  &c.  [He  excelled,  how- 
ever, in  elegiac  composition,  for  which  he 
was  almost  proverbially  famous  in  antiquity. 
One  of  his  most  famous  compositions  was  en- 
titled "  The  Lamentations,"  of  which  a  beau- 
tiful fragment  is  still  extant.  Simonides  was 
endowed  with  a  most  extraordinary  memsry. 
and  some  have  attributed  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  recollecting  by  localizing 
ideas.]  Simonides  was  universally  courted  by 
the  princes  of  Greece  and  Sicily.  He  obtain- 
ed a  poetical  prize  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  and  he  lived  to  his  90th  year.  [He 
became  very  avaricious  and  mercenary  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  and  it  is  mention- 
ed as  a  subject  of  dispraise,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  wrote  verses  for  money.  It  was 
Simonides  who  gave  that  famous  answer  to 
Hiero,  when  the  latter  asked  him  respecting 
the  nature'of  God.  The  poet  desired  a  day 
to  consider  the  question,  then  another,  and  at 
last  many  in  succession.  The  monarch  de- 
siring lo  know  the  reason  of  this  proceeding, 
he  replied  that  the  longer  he  reflected  on  the 
question  the  more  difficult  it  appeared  to  be.] 
rhe  people  of  Syracuse,  who  had  hospi'ably 
honoured  him  when  alive,  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  his  memory.  Simonides, 
according  to  son. e,  added  the  four  letters  <f,  9, 
<t>,  Xr  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks.  Some 
fragments  of  his  poetry  are  extant.  According 
to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  elegiac  poet 
was  also  called  Simonides.  He  flourished  a 
lew  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
was  the  author  of  some  books  of  invention, 
genealogies,  &c.  Q,uintiL  10,  c  1. — Phcedr. 
4.  fab.  21  and  24.— Horat.  2,  Od.  I,  v.  38.— 
Herodot.5,  c.  102.— CVc.rfe  Orat.k.c.—Arisl. 
— Pindar.  Istfi.  2. — Catull.  l,ep.  39. — Lu- 
can.  de  Macrob. — Milan.  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. 

SiMPi.iccs,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, whose  works  were  all  edited  in  the  I6th 
century  and  the  latter  part  of  the  15th,  but 
without  a  Latin  version. 

SiN^,  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  [The 
Sinse  of  India,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  river 
Serus  or  Menan,  are  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied what  is  now  Cochin  Chiyia. There 

was  another  nation  of  the  same  name,  east 
of  Serica,  who  were  probably  settled  ia 
Shensi,  the  most  westerly  province  of  China, 
immediately  adjoining  the  great  wall.  In 
this  province  was  a  kingdom  called  Tsin, 
which  probably  gave  name  to  these  Sins.] 

SiND^,  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Kicabar  islands. 

SiNGJEi,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace. 

SI^GARA,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  now  Sin- 
gar,  [south-east  of  Nisibis,  on  the  river  Myg- 
donius.] 

SiNors,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  pro- 
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montory  of  Sithoma,  giving  name  to  the 
Sinus  Singiticus  or  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.] 

SiNON,  a  SOD  of  Sisyphus  who  accompani- 
ed the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cunning  and  fraud, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.  When  the 
Greeks  had  fabricated  the  famous  wooden 
horse,  Sinoa  went  to  Troy  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back,  and  by  the  most  so- 
lemn protestations,  assured  Priam  that  the 
Greeks  were  gone  from  Asia,  and  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  of  their 
soldiers,  to  render  the  wind  favourable  to 
their  return,  and  that  because  the  lot  had  fal- 
l<!n  upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses, 
he  had  fled  away  from  their  camp  not  to  be 
cruelly  immolated.  These  false  assertions 
were  immediately  credited  by  the  Trojans, 
and  Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his 
city  the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had 
left  them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva. 
His  advice  was  followed  and  Sinon  in  the 
night,  to  complete  his  perfidy,  opened  the 
side  of  the  horse,  from  which  issued  a  num- 
ber of  armed  Greeks  who  surprised  the 
Trojans  and  pillaged  their  city.  Dares- 
Phrijg.— Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  492,  1.  11,  v.  521- 
—Firg.  ^n.  2,  v.  79,  kc.~Paus.  10,  c.  27. 
— Q.  Smyrn.  12,  &c. 

SmoPE,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus  by  Me- 
throne.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  away  to  the  borders  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son  called  Syrus.  Diod.  4. A  sea- 
port town  of  Asia  Minor,  [on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Paphlagonia,now  Sinub,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sinope.  The  antiquity  of  this 
place  is  traced  to  the  time  when  the  Cim 
merians  established  themselves  here,  on  bein£ 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Scythians. 
It  was  a  feeble  place,  however,  until  a  colony 
of  Milesians  came  to  it,  when  it  became  so 
powerful  in  a  short  time  as  to  send  out  colo- 
nies of  its  own.]  It  was  long  an  independent 
state,  till  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  seized  it. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Pontus  under  iVlithri 
dates,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Diogenes, 
the  Cynic  philosopher.  Jt  received  its  name 
from  Sinope,  whom  Apollo  married  there. 
Ovid.  Pont.  1,  el.  3,  v.  61.— Strab.  2,  &c.  12. 

— Diod.  A.— Mela,   1,  c.  19. The  original 

name  of  Sinuessa. 

SiNTii,  a  nation  of  Thracians,  who  Inha- 
bited Lemnos,  when  Vulcan  fell  there  from 
heaven.  [The  Lemnians  are  called  Sintii, 
according  to  Damm,  from  crivierBn,  to  injure, 
because  they  were  reputed  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  missile  weapons,  or  else  because 
they  were  addicted  to  piracy.]  Homer.  II.  1 , 
V.  594. 

Sinuessa,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 
[south  of  Minturnae  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Liris.  It  derived  its  name,  according  to 
Strabo,  from  the  sinuosity  of  the  coast,  which 
at  this  place  formed  a  small  gulf.]  It  was  ce- 
lebrated for  its  hot  baths  and  mineral  waters, 
which  cured  people  of  insanity,  and  render- 
ed women  prolific.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  715. 
—Mela,  2,  c.   A.-Strab.  5.—Liv.  22,  c.  13. 


-Mart.  6,  ep.  42, 1.  11,  ep.  8.—Ta'cil.  Ann, 


12. 

SioN,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built.     \y)id.  Jerusalem.] 

SiPHNos,  now  Sifanto,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
situate  at  the  west  ot  Paros,  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  according  to  Phny,  or,  accord- 
ing to  modern  travellers,  forty.  Siphnos  had 
many  excellent  harbours,  and  produced  great 
plenty  of  delicious  fruit.  [It  was  famed  also 
for  its  pure  and  wholesome  air,  and  the  con- 
sequent longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
island  was  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
Archipelago,  on  account  of  Ihegold  andsilver 
mines  which  had  been  there  discovered,  and 
which  paid  a  tenth  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  The  efiect  of  these  riches  was  to 
render  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  corrupt 
and  depraved  in  the  extreme,  and  to  make 
their  name  proverbial  throughout  all  Greece 
for  bad  faith  and  licentiousness.  The  trea- 
sures concealed  within  the  bosom  of  the  isl- 
and are  at  present  unknown,  the  discovery 
of  them  is  reserved  no  doubt  for  the  time 
when  Greece  shall  be  completely  freed  from 
the  burden  of  the  Turkish  yoke.]  PaUs.  10, 
c.  1 1  .—Herorfo/.  8,  c.  46.— JtfeZa,  1,  c.  7.— 
Sirab.  10. 

SipONTUM,  or  Sipus,  a  maritime  town 
in  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes 
after  his  return  from  the  1  rojan  war,  [There 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  city  near  the  mo- 
dern Manfredonia.]  Slrab.  6. — Lucan.  5,  v. 
.ll.—Mtla,  2,  c.  4. 

SiPYLCM  and  Sipvlus,  a  town  of  Lj'dia,^ 
with  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the 
Meander,  formerly  called  Ceraunius.  The 
town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  with 
12  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  reign 
ot  Tiberius.  Strab.  1  and  12.— Pans.  l,c.20» 
—Apollod.  3,  c.  5.— Homer.  II.  24,— Hygin. 
fab.  9.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  47. 
SiRBO.  [vid.  Serbonis  Palus.] 
SIrenes,  sea-nymphs  who  charmed  so 
much  with  their  melodious  voice,  that  all  for- 
got their  employments  to  listen  with  more 
attention,  and  at  last  died  for  want  of  food, 
[vid.  end  of  this  article,]  They  were  daugh- 
ters of  the  Achelous  by  the  muse  Calliope, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or 
Terpsichore.  They  were  three  in  number, 
called  Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leucosia,  or, 
according  to  others,  Moipe,Aglaophonos,  and 
Thelxiope,  or  Thelxione,  and  they  usually 
lived  in  a  small  island  near  Cape  Pelorus  in 
Sicily.  Some  authors  suppose  that  they 
were  monsters,  who  had  the  form  of  a  wo- 
man above  the  waist  and  the  rest  of  the  bo- 
dy, like  that  of  a  bird  ;  or  rather  that  the 
whole  body  was  covered  with  feathers,  and 
had  the  shape  of  a  bird,  except  the  head, 
which  was  that  of  a  beautiful  female.  This 
monstrous  form  they  had  received  from  Ce- 
res, who  wished  to  punish  them,  because  they 
had  not  assisted  her  daughter  when  carried 
away  by  Pluto.  But,  according  to  Ovid, 
they  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  rape  of  Pro- 
serpine, that  they  prayed  the  gods  to  give 
them  wings  that  they  might  seek  her  ia  the 
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Bea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were  in- 
formed by  the  oracle,  that  as  soon  as  any  per- 
Bons  passed  by  them  without  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  charmed  by  their  songs  they 
should  perish  ;  and  their  melody  had  pre- 
vailed in  calling  the  attention  of  all  passen- 
gers, till  Ulysses,  informed  of  the  power  of 
their  voice  by  Circe,  stopped  the  ears  of  hi 
companions  with  wax,  and  ordered  himself 
to  be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  and  no  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  his  commands  should  he 
wish  to  stay  and  listen  to  the  song.  This  was 
a  salutary  precaution.  Ulyssesmade  signs  for 
his  companions  to  stop,  but  they  were  disre- 
garded, and  the  fatal  coast  was  passed  with 
safety.  Upon  this  arti6ce  of  Ulysses,  the  Si- 
rens were  so  disappointed  that  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Some 
authors  say,  that  the  Sirens  challenged  the 
Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  singing,  and  thai 
the  latter  proved  victorious,  and  plucked  the 
feathers  from  the  wings  of  their  adversaries, 
with  which  they  made  themselves  crowns. 
The  place  where  the  Sirens  destroyed  them- 
selves was  afterwards  called  Sire7iis,  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Virgil,  however,  .^71.  5,  v. 
864,  places  the  Sirenuvi  ScopuH  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  near  the  island  of  Caprea.  Some 
suppose  that  the  Sirens  were  a  number  of  Ja?- 
civious  women  in  Sicily,  who  prostituted 
themselves  to  strangers,  and  made  them  for- 
get their  pursuits  while  drowned  in  unlawful 
pleasures.  [The  etymology  of  Bochart,  who 
deduces  the  name  from  a  Phoenician  term  de- 
noting a  songstress,  favours  the  explanation 
given  of  this  fable  by  Damm.  This  distin- 
guished critic  makes  the  Sirens  to  have  been 
excellent  singers,  and  divesting  the  fables  re- 
specting them  of  all  their  terrific  features,  he 
supposes  that  by  the  charms  of  music  and 
song  they  detained  travellers,  and  made  them 
altogether  forgetful  of  their  native  laud.] 
The  Sirens  are  often  represented  holding, 
one  a  lyre,  a  second  a  flute,  and  the  third 
singing.  Pans.  10,  c.  6.— Homer.  Od.  12,  v. 
IGI.—Slrab.  6. — Ammian.  29,  c.  2.—Hygin. 
fab.  141  —Apellod.  2,  c.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
555,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  311— Hal.  12,  v.  33. 

SirenuSjE,  three  small  rocky  islands  near 
the  coast  of  Campania,  where  the  Sirens 
were  supposed  to  reside. 

SiRis,  a  town  of  Ma^na  Grecia,  founded 
by  a  Grecian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  oi^  the  same  name. 
There  was  a  battle  fought  near  it  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.     Dionys.  Perieg. 

V.  221. The  ^Ethiopians  gave  that  name 

to  the  Nile  before  its  divided  streams  united 

into  one  current.     Plin.  5,  c.  9. A  town 

of  Pffionia  in  Thrace. 

SiRius,  or  Canicula.  the  dog  star,  whose 
appearance,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  always 
caused  great  heat  on  the  earth.  [_vid.  Cani- 
cula.]      Firg.  ^n.  3,  v.  141. 

SiRMio,  now  Sermione,  a  beautiful  penin- 
sula in  the  lake  Benacus,  where  Catullus  had 
a  villa.     Carm.  29. 

SiRMiuM,  the  capital  of  Pannonia  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius   for 
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\Save  and  Bozzeut,]  very  celebrated  during 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [The  ad- 
jacent district  is  still  called  Sirmia.] 

SiSAMNES,  a  judge  flayed  alive  for  his  par- 
tiality, by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  judges  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartia- 
lity.    Htrodol.  5,  c.  25. 

Sisipo,  a  town  of  Spain,  famous  for  its 
mines.  [It  is  thought  to  answer  to  the  mo- 
dern Almnden  in  La  Mancha.  A  greatquan- 
tity  of  quicksilver  is  obtained  from  the  mines 
at  this  place,  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
Sisapoae  of  Ptolemy,  (probably  the  same 
with  the  Cissalone  of  Antoninns,)  was  a  dif- 
ferent place,  and  lay  more  to  the  north-west 
of  the  former,  among  the  Oretani.]  Plin. 
33,  c.l.—Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  19. 

L.  SisENNA,  an  ancient  historian  among 
the  Romans,  91  B.  C.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  the  republic,  [from  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  to  the  wars  of  Sylla,]  of  which 
Cicero  speaks  with  great  warmth,  and  also 
translated  from  the  Greek  the  Aiilesian  fa- 
bles of  Aristides.  Some  fragments  of  his 
compositions  are  quoted  by  different  authors. 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  443.— Czc.  in  Brut.  64  and 

67. — Paferc.  2,  c.   9. Corn,   a     Roman, 

who,  on  being  reprimanded  in  the  senate  for 
the  ill  conduct  and  depraved  manners  of  his 
wife,  accused  publicly  .\ugustus  of  unlawful 
commerce  with  her.     Dio.  54. 

SisiGAMBis,  or  SisYGAMBis,  the  mother 
of  Darius  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great  at 
the  battle  of  Fssus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  The  conqueror  treated  her  with  un- 
common tenderness  and  attention  ;  he  saluted 
her  as  his  own  mother,  and  what  he  had 
sternly  denied  to  the  petitions  of  his  favourites 
and  ministers,  he  often  granted  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Sisygambis.  The  regard  of  the 
queen  for  Alexander  was  uncommon,  and  in- 
deed, she  no  sooner  heard  that  he  was  dead, 
than  she  killed  herself,  unwilling  to  survive 
the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy  ;  though  she 
had  seen  with  less  concern  the  fall  of  her 
son's  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects,  and 
himself  murdered  by  his  servants.  She  had 
also  lost  in  one  day,  her  husband  and  80  of 
her  brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia.     Curt.  4,  c.  9,  J.  10,  c.  5. 

SisiMiTHR.^:,  a  fortified  place  of  Bactriana, 
15  stadia  high,  80  in  circumference,  and  plain 
at  the  top.  Alexander  married  Roxana  there. 
Slrab.  11. 

SisocosTus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexan- 
der, entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  rock  Aor- 
nus.     Curt.  8,  c.  11. 

Sisyphus,  a  brother  of  Athamas  and  Sal- 
m'>neus,  son  of  tEoIus  and  Euaretta,  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married 
Merope  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Pandareus,  by  whom  he  had 
everal  children.  He  built  Ephyre,  called 
afterwards  Corinth,  and  he  debauched  Tyro, 
ihe  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  because  he  had 
been  told  by  an  oracle  that  his  children  by  his 
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brother's  daughter  would  avenge  the  injuries 
which  he  had  suffered  from  the  malevolence 
of  Salmoneus.  Tyro,  however,  as  Hyginiis 
says,  destroyed  the  two  sons  whom  she  had 
by  her  uncle.  It  is  reported  that  Sisyphus, 
mistrusting  Autolycus.  who  stole  the  neigh- 
bouring (locks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the 
feet,  and  when  they  had  been  curried  away 
by  the  dishonesty  of  his  friends,  he  confound- 
ed and  astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from 
his  numerous  flocks  those  bulls  which  by 
the  mark  he  knew  to  be  his  own.  The  aiti- 
lice  of  Sisyphus  was  so  pleasing  to  Autolycus, 
who  had  now  found  one  more  cunning  than 
himself,  that  he  per  uitted  him  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  daughter  Anticlea,  whom  a 
few  days  after  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Laer- 
tes of  Ithaca.  After  his  death,  Sisyphus  was 
condemned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
a  large  stone,  which  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  summit  than  it  fell  back  into  the  plain 
with  impetuosity,  and  rendered  his  punish- 
ment eternal.  The  causes  of  this  rigorous 
sentence  are  variously  reported.  Some  at- 
tribute it  to  his  continual  depredations  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  hi?  cruelty  in  lay- 
ing heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  he  had 
plundered,  and  suffering  them  to  expire  in 
the  most  agonizing  torments.  Others,  to  the 
insult  offered  to  Pluto,  in  chainingdeath  in  his 
palace,  and  detaining  her  till  Mars,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  king  of  hell,  went  to  deliver  her 
from  coufiaemeat.  Others  suppose  that  Ju 
piler  inflicted  this  punishment  because  he 
told  Asopus  where  his  daughter  iEgina  had 
beea  carried  away  by  her  ravisher.  The 
more  followed  opinion,  however,  is,  that  Sisy- 
phus, on  his  death-bed,  intreated  his  wife  to 
leave  his  body  unburied,  and  when  he  came 
into  Pluto's  kingdom,  he  received  the  per- 
mission of  returning  upon  earth  to  punish 
this  seeming  negligence  of  his  wife,  but,  how- 
ever, on  promise  of  immediately  returning. 
But  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions than  he  violated  his  engagements,  and 
when  he  was  at  last  brought  back  to  hell  by 
Mars,  Pluto,  to  punish  his  want  of  fidelity 
and  honour,  condemned  him  to  roll  a  huge 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Pythian  games  is  attributed  iiy 
some  to  Sisyphus.  To  be  of  the  blood  of 
Sisyphus  was  deemed  disgraceful  among  the 
ancients.  Homer.  Od.  v.  b92.—Firg.  JEn.  6. 
V.  6\Q.—0vid.  Met.  4,  v.  459.  1.  13,  v.  32.— 
Fast.  4,  v.  175,  in  Ibid.  191— Paw.  2,  &c.— 
Hygin.  fab.  60.-— Horal.  2,  od.  14,  v.  20.— 

Apollod.  3,  c.  4. A  son  of  M.  Antony,  who 

was  born  deformed,  and  received  the  name 
of  Sisyphus,  because  he  was  endowed  with 
genius  and  an  excellent  understanding.  Horal. 
1,  sat.  3,  v.  47. 

SiTHONiA,  [the  central  one  of  the  three 
promontories  which  he  at  the  soutfaerii  extre- 
mity of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia.  As  Chalci- 
dice  was  originally  a  part  of  Thrace,  the 
term  Sithonia  is  often  applied  by  the  poets 
to  the  latter  country ;  hence  the  epithet 
Sithonis.]  It  received  its  name  from  king 
Sithon,     Horat.  1,  od.  18,  v.  9,^0vid,  Met. 


6,  V.  588,  1.  7,  V.  466,  1.  13,  v.  571.— Hcra- 
dol.  7,  c.  122, 

SiTii'S,  a  PLoman  who  assisted  Cffisar  in  Af- 
rica, with  great  success.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  province  of  Numidia.  [vid.  Cirta.] 
SaUnst.Jui:.2\. 

SiTONES,  a  nation  of  Germany,  or  modern 
Norway,  according  to  some.  Tacit,  de  Germ, 
45. 

Smaragdus,  a  mountain  of  Kgypt  on  the 
Arabian  gulf,  where  emeralds  {smaragdi) 
were  dug.  [The  Smaragdus  Mons  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  sliort  distance  from  th® 
?ea  ;  being  that  called  by  the  Arabs  Maaden 
Uezumurud,  or  the  Mine  ofEmeralds.]  Slrab^ 
16. 

Smerdis,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  As  his  exe- 
cution was  not  public,  and  as  it  was  only 
known  to  one  of  the  oflicers  of  the  monarch, 
one  of  the  Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself 
called  Smerdis,  and  who  greatly  resembled 
the  deceased  prince,  declared  himself  king 
at  the  death  of  Cambyses.  This  usurpation 
Would  not  perhaps  have  been  known  had 
not  he  taken  too  many  precautions  to  conceal 
it.  [Otanes,  a  Persian  noble  of  the  first 
rank,  suspecting  at  la-t  that  there  was  some 
imposture,  from  the  circumstance  of  Smer- 
dis never  quitting  the  citadel,  and  from  his 
never  inviting  any  of  the  nobility  to  his  pre- 
sence, discovered  the  whole  affair  through 
his  dau:;hter  Phasdyma.  This  female  had 
been  the  wife  of  Cambyses,  and  with  the 
other  wives  of  the  latekin^,  had  been  retain- 
ed by  the  usurper.  At  her  lather's  request 
she  felt  the  head  of  Smerdis  while  he  slept, 
and  discovered  that  he  had  no  ears.  Otanes 
on  this  was  fully  convinced  that  the  pretend* 
ed  monarch  was  no  other  than  the  Magus 
Smerdis,  he  having  been  deprived  of  his  ears 
by  Cyrus  on  account  of  some  atrocious  coa-'- 
duct.  Upon  this  discovery  the  conspiracy 
ensued  which  ended  with  the  death  of  Smer^ 
dis,  and  the  elevation  of  Darius,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  discovery 
of  this  imposture  was  long  celebrated  in  P^r-. 
sia  as  a  festival :  by  reason  of  the  great 
■^laughter  of  the  Magi,  which  was  made  when 
Smerdis  was  put  to  death,  it  was  called  by  a 
Persian  name  which  the  Greeks  render  by 
Magophonia.  Some  suppose  that  the  name 
of  Magi  was  given  them  after  this  event, 
from  a  Persian  word  signifying  cropt^eared, 
vid.  Magi,  where  other  etymologies  are  giv- 
en.]     Herodot.  3,  c.  30. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. 

SmIlax,  a  beautiful  shepherdess  who  be-' 
came  enamoured  of  Crocus.  She  was  change 
ed  into  a  flower,  as  also'  her  lover.  Ovid, 
Met.  4,  V.  283. 

Smintheus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  ApoU 
lo.  [He  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
in  the  city  of  Chrysa,  in  Troas,  where  he 
also  had  a  temple.]  The  inhabitants  raised 
him  this  temple,  because  he  had  destroyed  a 
number  of  rats  that  infested  the  country.. 
These  rats  were  called  a-^/vfia/,  ia  the  Ian 
guage  of  Phrygia,  whence  the  sarnaaie 
There  is  another  story  similar  to  this  rel^^^ 
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edby  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Homer.  II.  1,  v. 
3.  [Strabo  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  temple  from  the  old  poet  Cal 
linos.  According  to  him,  the  Teucri,  migrat- 
ing from  Crete,  were  told  by  an  oracle  t 
settle  in  that  place  where  they  should  firs 
be  attacked  by  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  Having  halted  for  the  night  in 
this  place,  a  large  number  of  field-mice  came 
and  gnawed  away  the  leathern  straps  of  their 
^^oS^S^  aid  thongs  of  their  armour.  Deem 
ing  the  oracle  fulfilled,  they  settled  on  the 
spot,  and  raised  a  temple  to  Apollo  Smin- 
theus.  The  town  of  Chrysa  is  sometimes 
called  Sminthium.  rid.  Chrysa.] — Sirab. 
13.- Ovid.  Met.  12,  V.  585. 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose, 
by  Tantalus,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
-Eolians.  [The  latter  is  the  more  correct 
opinion.  The  jEolian  colony  which  found 
ed  Smyrna  is  said  to  have  come  from  Cum?e. 
The  city  took  the  name  of  Smyrna  from  the 
wife  of  the  leader  of  the  colony  :  it  belonged 
therefore  originally  to  the  iF.olian  league.  A 
party  of  Colophonian  exiles,  however,  having 
been  received  into  the  city,  requited  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  inhabitants  by  shutting  tht 
gates  upon  them  while  they  were  without 
the  walls  celebrating  a  festival,  and  so  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  They  were 
besieged  by  the  jEolians,  but  to  no  purpose; 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  tliat  they  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  place  upon  deli 
vering  up  to  the  former  inhabitants  their  pri- 
vate property.  Smyrna  after  this  was 
strengthened  by  an  Ephesian  colony,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
It  was  subsequently  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Sardyattes,  kingof  Lydia,  and  the  inhabitants 
•were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  villages. 
They  lived  thus  for  the  space  of  400  years, 
until  Antigonu',  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
charmed  with  the  situation,  founded,  about 
20  stadia  from  the  site  of  the  old,  a  new  city 
called  Smyrna,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
gulf.  Lysimachus  completfd  what  Antigonus 
had  begun,  and  the  new  city  became  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Lower  Asia  Another 
account  makes  Alexander,  the  fcunder  ol  this 
city,  and  Pliny  and  Pausanias  both  adopt  this 
opinion ;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  simple 
fact,  that  Alexander  in  his  expedition  against 
Darius,  never  came  to  this  spot,  but  passed 
on  rapidly  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus.]  The 
inhabitants  were  given  much  to  luxury  and 
indolence,  but  they  were  universally  esteem- 
ed for  their  valour  and  intrepidity  when 
called  to  action.  Marcus  Aurelius  repaired 
it  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, about  the  180th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  Smyrna  still  continues  to  be  a  very 
commercial  town.  The  river  Meles  flows 
near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyrna 
believe  that  Homer  was  born  among  them, 
and  to  confirm  this  opinion,  they  not  only 
paid  him  divine  honours,  but  showed  a  place 
which  bore  the  poet's  name,  and  also  had  a 
Prass  coin  in  cireulation,  which  was  called 
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Homerium,  Some  suppose  that  it  was  called 
Smyrna  from  an  Amazon  of  the  same  name 
who  took  possession  of  it.  Herodot.  1,  c.  16, 
kc.—Strab.   12  and   \A.—ltal.   8,  v.  565.— 

Paus.  5,  c.  8. — Mda,  l,c.  17. A  daughter 

of  Thias,  mother  of  Adonis. Au  Amazon. 

The  name  of  a  poem  whichCinua.a  La- 
tin poet,  composed  in  nine  years,  and  which 
was  worthy  of  admiration,  according  to  Ca- 
tullus, 94 

SbiyrNjEUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, called  also  Calaber,     (vid.  Calaber.) 
SoANA,  a  river  of  Albania.     Plol. 
SoANDA,  a  town  of  Armenia. 
SoANES,  a   people  of  Colchis,  near  Cau- 
''asus,  in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound 
with  golden  sands,  which  the  inhabitants  ga- 
ther in  wool   skins,  whence,  perhaps,  arose 
the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece.    Slrab.  11.— 
Plin.  33,  c.  3. 

Socrates,  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
pher of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens. 
His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a  statuary,  and 
his  mother  Phenarete  was  by  profession  a 
midwife.  [Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
was  left  with  no  other  inheritance  than  the 
small  sum  of  eighty  mince,  which,  through 
the  dishonesty  of  a  relation  to  whom  Sophro- 
niscus left  the  charge  of  his  affairs,  he  soon 
lost.  This  laid  him  under  the  necessity  of 
supporting  himself  by  labour;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  for  some  time  the  posses- 
sion of  his  father  in  Athens  ;  at  Khe  same 
time,  however,  devoting  all  the  leisure  he 
could  command  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  is  said  to  have  formed  statues  of  the  ha- 
bited graces,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in 
the  citadel  of  Athens.]  He  was  called  away 
from  this  meaner  employment,  of  which, 
however,  he  never  blushed,  by  Crito,  who 
admired  his  genius  and  courted  his  friend- 
ship. Philosophy  soon  became  the  study  of 
Socrates,  and  under  Archelaus  and  Anaxa- 
goras  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exemplary 
virtue  which  succeeding  ages  have  ever  lov- 
ed and  venerated.  [Prodicus,  the  sophist, 
was  his  preceptor  in  eloquence,  Evenus  in 
poetry,  Theodorus  in  geometrj',  and  Damo 
m  Music.  Aspasia,  a  woman  no  less  cele- 
brated for  her  intellectual  than  her  personal 
accomplishments,  whose  house  was  frequent- 
ed by  the  most  celebrated  characters,  had 
also  some  share  in  the  education  of  Socrates.] 
He  appeared  like  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men in  the  field  of  battle  ;  he  fought  with 
boldness  and  intrepidity,  and  to  his  courage 
two  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  Xenophon  and 
Alcibiades,  owed  the  preservation  of  their 
lives.  But  the  character  of  Socrates  appears 
more  conspicuous  as  a  philosopher  and  mo- 
ralist than  as  that  of  a  warrior.  He  was 
fond  of  labour,  he  inured  himself  to  suffer 
hardships,  and  he  acquired  that  serenity  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  countenance  which  the 
most  alarming  dangers  could  never  destroy, 
or  the  most  sudden  calamities  alter.  If  he 
was  poor,  it  was  from  choice,  and  not  the 
effects  of  vanity,  or  the  wish  of  appearing  siu- 
ular.    He  bore  injuries  with  patience,  and 
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the  insults  of  malice  or  resentment  he  not  on- 
ly treated  with  contempt,  but  even  received 
with   a   mind  that   expressed  some  concern, 
and  felt  compassion  for  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature.     So   single  and  so  venerable  a 
character  was  admired  by  the   most  enlifijht- 
ened  of  the  Athenians.     Socrates  was  attend- 
ed by  a  number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom 
he  instructed  by  his  exemplary  life,  as  well 
as  by  his  doctrines.     He   had  no   particular 
place  where  to  deliver  his  lectures,    but  as 
the  good  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  reforma 
tion  of  their  corrupted  morals,  and  not  the 
accumulation  of  riches,  was  the  object  of  his 
study,    he    was  present   every   where,    and 
drew   the  attention  of  his  auditors   either  in 
the  groves  of  Academus,  the  Lyceum,  or  on 
the   banks  of  the  Ilyssus.     He  spoke   with 
Ireedom   on  every  subject,  religious   as  well 
as  civil,  and  had  the  courage  to  condemn  the 
violence  o(  his  countrymen,  and  to  withstand 
the  torrent  of  resentment  by  which  the  Athe- 
nian generals  were  capitally  punished  for  not 
burying  the  dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae. 
[Fie  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  senate  of  five 
hundred,  and  was  president  of  the  day  when 
the  matter  came  first  under  consideration.] 
This  independence  of  spirit,  and  that  visible 
superiority  of  mind  and  genius  over  the  rest 
ol    his  countrymen,  created  many  enemies 
to  Socrates  :  but  as  his   character    was  irre- 
proachable, and  his  doctrines  pure   and  void 
of  all  obscurity,   the  voice   of  malevolence 
was  silent.  Yet  Aristophanes  soon  undertook, 
in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,   to  ridicule  the 
venerable  character  of  Socrates  on  the  stage. 
[vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Aristophanes. 
It   seems  that  Socrates,  who  seldom  visitec 
the  theatre  except  when  the  tragedies  of  Eu- 
ripides were  performed,  attended  the  repre- 
sentation of  this    play  at   a  time  when  the 
house  was  crowded  with  strangers,  who  hap 
pened  to  be  at  Athens  during  the  celebration 
of  a  Bacchanalian  festival.     When  the  per 
former  who  represented   Socrates,    appearec 
upon  the   stage,    a  general    whisper   passed 
along  the  benches  where  the  strangers  sat,  to 
enquire  who  the  person  was  whom  the  poet 
meant  to  satirize.     Socrates,  who  had  taken 
his  station  in  one  of  the  most  public  parts  of 
the  theatre,  observed  this  circumstance,   and 
immediately  with  great  coolness,  rose  up  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  audience,  and  re- 
mained standing  during  the  rest  of  the  repre- 
sentation.    One  of  the  spectators,   astonished 
at   the  magnanimity   which  this  action  dis- 
covered, asked  him  whether  he  did  not  feel 
himself  much   chagrined  to  be  thus  held  up 
to  public  derision.     "  By   no  means,"    repli- 
ed Socrates  ;  "  I  am  only  a  host  at  a  public 
festival,  where  I  provide   a    large   company 
with  entertainment."     The  confidence  which 
Socrates  discovered  in  his  own  innocence  and 
merit,  and  the  uniform,  consistency  and  dig- 
nity of  his  conduct,  screened  him  for  the  pre- 
sent  from   the   assaults   of  envy  and  malice. 
When  Aristophanes  attempted  the  follow- 
ing year  to  renew  the  piece  with  alterations 
and  additions,    the  representation    was   so 


much  discouraged  that  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
continue it.]     A  second  and  more  successful 
attempt  to;  injure  the  philosopher  was  made 
some  years  after  by   an  open   prosecution. 
Melitus  stood   forth  to   criminate    him,  to- 
gether with  Anitus  and  Lycon,  and  the  phi- 
losopher  was  summoned  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  five  hundred.     He  was  accused  of  cor- 
rupting the  Athenian  youth,  of  making  inno- 
vations in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of 
ridiculing  the  many  gods  which   the  Athe- 
nians worshipped  ;  yet  false  as  this  might  ap- 
pear, the  accusers  relied  for  the  success  of  their 
cause  upon  tlie   perjury   of  false   witnesses, 
and  the  envy  of  the  judges,  whose  ignorance 
would  readily  yield  to  misrepresentation,  and 
be  influenced  ami  guided  by  eloquence  and 
artifice.     In    this    their     expectations    were 
not  frustrated,  and  while  the  judges  expected 
submissi  n  from  Socrates,   and  that  mean- 
ness of  behaviour  and    servility    of  defence 
which   distinguished    criminnls,  the  philoso- 
pher, perhaps,  accelerated  his  own  fall  by  the 
firmness  of  his  mind  and  his  uncomplying  in- 
tegrity.    Lysias,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  age,   composed  an  oration  in  a 
laboured  and  pathetic  style,  which  he  offered 
to  his  friend  to  be  pronounced  as  his  defence 
in  the  presence  of  hi?  judges.     Socrates  read 
it,  but  after  he  had  praised  the  eloquence  and 
the  animation    of  the  whole,  he  rejected  it, 
as  neither  manly  nor  expressive  of  fortitude, 
and,  comparing  it  to  Sicyonian  shoes,  which, 
though  fitting,  were  proofs  of  effeminacy,  he 
observed,  that  a  philosopher  ought  to  be  con- 
spicuous for  magnanimity  and  for  firmness  of 
soul.     In  his  apology  he  spoke  with  great  ani- 
mation, and  confessed  that  while  others  boast- 
ed that   they    were   acquainted   with  every 
thing,  he  himself  knew  nothing.     The  whole 
discourse  was  full  of  simplicity  and  noble  gran- 
deur, the  energetic  language  of  offended  in- 
nocence.    He   modestly   said,   that  what  he 
possessed  was  applied  for  the  service  of  the 
Athenians:  it    was  his  wish  to  make  his  fel- 
low-citizens  happy,  and   it  was  a  duty   he 
performed  by  the  special  command  of  the 
gods,  whose  authority,  said  he  emphatically 
to  his  judges,  I  regard  more.  Ihanyours,  Such 
language  from  a  man  who  was  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,    astonished  and  irritated  the 
judges.     Socrates   was  condemned,  but  only 
by  a  majority  of  three  voices;  and  when  he 
was  demanded,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  laws,  to   pass  sentence  on  himself, 
and  to  mention  the  death  he  preferred,  the 
■hilosopher   said.    For  my  attempts  to  teach 
he  Athenian  youth  justice  and  moderation, 
ind  to  render  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  more 
Uaf-py,  let  me  bt  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
peme  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  in  the 
Prytaneum,  an  honour,  0  Athenians,  which, 
deserve  more  than  the  victors  of  the   Olym- 
pic games.      Thty    make   their  countrymen 
appy  in  appearance,  but   I  have  made  you 
so  in  reality.     This  exasperated  the  judges 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  drink  hemlock.     Upon  this  he  addressed 
the  court,  and  more  particularly  the  iudges, 
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who  had  decided  in  his  favour,  in  a  pathetic 
speech.     He  told  them  that  to  die  was  a 
pleasure,  siuce  he  was  goings  to  hold  converse 
with  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  he  re- 
commended  to  their   paternal  care   his    de- 
ieacelcss  children,   and    as    he  returned    to 
the  prison,  he  exclaimed  :  I  go   to  die.  yon 
to  live  ;  but  which  is  the   btst  the  Dirinily 
ulone  can  know.     The  solemn  celebration   ol 
the  Delian  festivals   [^vid.  Delia,]  preventeii 
his  execution  forthirty  days, aaJ  during  thr't 
lime  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  and  load 
fed  with  irons.     His  friends,  and  particularly 
his   disciples,  were  his  constant  attendant:^ ; 
he  discoursed  with  them   upon  difi'erent  sub- 
jects with  all  his    usual  cheerfulness  and    se- 
S'tinity.     Fie  reproved  them  for  their  sorrow, 
and  when  one  of  them    was  uncommonly 
grieved    because  he  was  to  suffer  though  in- 
nocent, the  philosopher  replied,   would  you 
then  have  me  die  guilty?    With  this  com- 
posure he  spent  his  last  days ;  he  continued 
to  be  a  preceptor  till  themoment  of  his  death, 
and  instructed  his  pupils  on  questions  of  the 
greatest   importance;  he  told  them  his   opi- 
nions in  support  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  reprobated  with  acrimony  the  prevalent 
custom  of  suicide.     He   disreg  rded  the    in 
tercession  of  his  friends,  and  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make   his  escape  out  of  prison, 
he  refused  it,  and  asked  with  his  usual  plea- 
santry, where  he  could  escape  death  ;  tvhere. 
says  he  to  Crito,  who  ha;l   bribed  the  gaoler 
and  made    his  escape  certain,   irherc   shall  I 
.fiy  to  avoid   this  irrevocabli-  doom  passed  on 
all  mankind?     When  the   hour  to  drink  the 
poison  v/as  come,  the  executioner  presenter  I 
fiim  the  cup  with  tears  in  his  eyes.    Socrates 
received  it  with  composure,  and  after  he  h  i 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  drank  it  with 
a.n  unaltered  countenance,  and  a  few  moments 
after  he   expired.     Such    was   the   end  of  a 
man  whom  the  influenced  answer  of  theora 
cle  of  Delphi   had  pronounced  the  wisest    of 
mankind.     Socrates   died   400   years  before 
Christ,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.     He  was 
no  sooaer  buried  than  the  Athenians  repent- 
ed of  their  cruelty,  his  accusers  were  univer- 
:ially  despised  and  shunned,  one  suffered  death 
tome  were  banished,  and  others,  with  their 
own  hands,  put  an  end  to  the  life  which  their 
severity  to  the  best  of  the  Athenians  had  ren- 
dered insupportable.      The  actions,  sayings, 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  faithfully 
recorded  by    two  of  the  most   celebrated    o( 
his    pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  and   every 
thing   which  relates  to  the  life  and    circum- 
stances of  this  great    philosopher  is  now    mi 
■autely  known.   To  his  ))overty,  his  innocencp, 
■aiJd  his  example,    the  Greeks  were    particu- 
■iarly  indebted  for  their  greatness  and  splen 
dotir  *,  and  the  learning  which  was  universal- 
ly disseminated  by  his  pupils,  gave  the  whole 
nation  a   consciousness   of  their   superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  po- 
jite  arts,  but  in  the  more  laborious  exercises. 
Which  their  writings   celebrated.     The  phi 
-osophy   of  Socrates    forms   an     interesting 
*»r«sch  in  thehiiitory  of  the  human  mind.  The 


sou  of  Sophroniscus   derided   the   more  ab- 
struse inquiries  and  metaphysical  researches 
of  his  predecessors,  and  by  first   introducing 
moral  philosophy,  he  induced  mankind  to  con- 
sider  themselves,   their   passions,  their    opi- 
nions, theirduties,  actions  and  faculties.  From 
this  it  was  said,   that  the  founder  of  the  So- 
iratic   school   drew     philosophy   down  from 
heaven    upon  the  earth.     In   his  attendance 
upon   religious   worshij),  Socrates  was   him- 
self an  example  ;  he  believed  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  dreams  and   omens,  and   publicly  de- 
lared  that  he  was  accompanied  by    a  demon 
or  invisible  conductor,  whose  frequent  inter- 
position stopped  him  from  the  commission  of 
evil,  and  the  guilt  of  misconduct.     This  fa- 
miliar spirit,    however,    according   to   some, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  sound  judgment  as- 
sisted by  prudence  and  long  experience,  which 
warned  him  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
from  a  general  speculation  of  mankind  could 
foresee  what  success   would  attend  an   enter- 
prize,  or  what  calamities  would  follow  an  ill- 
managed  administration.     [Mr.  Nares  thinks 
that  Socrates,  in  the  expressions  usually  un- 
ilerstood  to  refer  to  his  demon,  alludes  only 
to  some  species  of  divination,  perfectly  ana- 
logous to  the  omens  of  his  age  and  country. 
He  called  the   sign,  whatever    it    was,   by 
means  of  which  he  supposed  intimation?  to  be 
communicated  to  him,  a  demon  or  divinity.] 
As   a   supporter  of  the    immortality  of  the 
soul,  he  allowed  the  perfection  of  a  supreme 
knowledge,  from  which    he  deduced  the   go- 
vernment of  the  universe.     From  the  resour- 
ces of  experience,  as  well  as  nature  and  ob- 
servation, he    perceived   the  indiscriminate 
dispensation  of  good  and  evil  to  mankind  by 
the  hand  of  heaven,  and  he   was   convinced 
that  nothing  butthemost  inconsiderate  would 
incur  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator  to  avoid 
poverty  or  sickness,  or  gratify  a  sensual  ap- 
petite, which  must  at  the  end   harass  their 
soul  with  remorse  and  the  consciousness   of 
guilt.     From  this  natural  view  of  things,  he 
perceived  the  relation  of  one  nation  with  ano- 
ther, and  how    much  the  tranquillity  of  civil 
society  depended  upon   the  proper  discharge 
of  these  respective   duties.     [Socrates  must 
be  regarded   as  the  great   parent   of  moral 
philosophy.     Hence  he  is  said  to  have  drawn 
down    philosophy  from   the  skies   to   dwell 
among  men.]     The  actions  of  men  furoished 
materials  also  for  his  discourse  :  to   instruct 
them  was  his  aim,  and  to  render  them  happy 
was  the  ultimate  object  of  his  daily   lessons. 
From  principles  like   these,  which  were  in- 
forced    by  the    unparalleled  example  of  an 
affectionate    husband,    a     tender   parent,  a 
warlike   soldier,  and   a   patriotic   citizen  in 
Socrates,   the  celebrated  sects   of  the   Plato- 
uisls,  the  Perip;»tetics,  the  Academics,  Cyre- 
uaics,  Stoics,  &ic.  soon  after  arose.     Socrates 
never  wrote  for  the    public  eye,   yet  many 
support  that  the   tragedies  of  his  pupil   Eu- 
ripides were   partly  composed  by  him.     He 
was  naturally  of  a  licentious  disposition  ;  and 
a   physiognomist  observed,  in  looking  in  the 
face  of  the   philosopher,  thet  his  heart   was 
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the  most  depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted 
that  ever  was  in  the  human  breast.  Thi- 
nearly  cost  the  satirist  his  life,  but  Socratc' 
upbraided  his  disciples,  who  wished  to  punish 
the  physiognomist,  and  declared  that  his  ris- 
sertions  were  true,  but  that  all  his  vicious 
propensities  had  been  duly  corrected  anr 
curbed  by  means  of  reason.  Socrates  made 
a  poetical  version  of  iEsop's  fables  while  ii. 
prison.  [T  e'"  Memoirs  of  Socrates,"  from  Ibt 
pen  of  Xenophou,  should  be  rea  i  by  ever\ 
one  who  is  desirous  of  becoiniug  thoroughl 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  this  grea 
philosopher.]  Laert- — Xenoph- — Plato. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  22.— Pint,  dt  op.  Phil.  k.c.—Cic. 
de  Oral.  1,  c.  54.—  Tuic.  1,  c.  41,  SLc.—  f'al 

J\Iax.  3,  c.  4. A  leader  of  the  Achasans  -^i 

the  battle   of  Cunaxa.     He   was  seized  and 

put  to  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes. A 

Rhodian  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  an 

account  of  the  civil  wars. A  schojiiasl  born, 

A.  D.  380,  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  an 
ecclesiastical  history  from  the  year  309,  where 
Eusebius  ended,  down  to  440,  with  great 
exactness  and  judgment,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Reading,  fol,  Cantab.  1720. 
ScEMiAS,  (Julia)  mother  of  the  emperor 
Heliogabalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate 
of  women,  which  she  had  elected  to  deci'e 
the  quarrels  and  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
matrons.  She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by 
herdebuuchenes,  extravagance, and  crueltief, 
and  was  murdered  with  her  son  and  family. 
She  was  a  native  of  Apamea  ;  her  father'- 
name  was  Julius  Avitus,  and  her  mothers 
Masa.  Her  sister  Julia  Mammaea  marrietl 
the  emperor  Septimius  Severus. 

SoGDi-VNA,  a  <;oanlry  of  Asia,  bounded  oii 
the  north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sacae,  south 
by  Bactriana,  and  west  by  the  Cliorasm  i. 
[and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Jjl-Hogd.] 
The  people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The  capi- 
tal was  called  Marcanda,  [the  celebrated 
Sarmacand  of  Tartar  history.]  Htrodol.  3. 
c.  93.— Cur/.  7,  c.  10. 

SoGDi.\NUS,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  who  murdere<l  his  elder  brother,  king 
Xerxes,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Per- 
sian throne.  He  was  but  seven  months  in 
possession  of  the  crown.  His  brother  O.vhus, 
who  reigned_  under  the  name  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  conspired  against  him,  and  suffocated 
him  in  a  tower  full  of  warm  ashis. 

Sol,  (</ke  sun,)  was  an  object  of  veneration 
among  the  ancients.  It  was  particular!) 
worshipped  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name 
of  Mithras  ;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor  of  the  Moabites, 
the  Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Osiris  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrians. 
[yid.  remarks  to  the  article  Hercules.]  The 
MassagetaB  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun  oii 
account  of  their  swiftness.  According  to  some 
of  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  and  Apollo  were  tw-' 
different  persons.  Apollo,  however,  and 
Phoebus,  and  Sol,  are  universally  supposed  t( 
be  the  same  deity. 

SoLiciNiuM.  a  town  of  Germany,  now 
Svltz.,  on  the  Neckar 


SolInus,  (C  Julius,)  a  grammarian  at  the 
■nd  of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a  book 
nlled  Pohjhislor,  which  is  a  collection  of  his- 
oncal  remarks  and  geographical  annotations 
)D  the  most  celebrated  places  of  ev  ry  coun- 
try. He  has  been  called  Pliny's  ape,  because 
'ip  imitated  that  well-known  naturalist.  [The 
best  editions  of  Solinus,  are,  that  of  Salmasius, 
I'raj.  1689,  2  vols.  8vo.  and  that  of  Gesner, 
t,'s.  1777.] 

SoLis  FoNS,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Li- 
!  ya.     \yid.  Aii.mon.] 

SoLOE  or  Son,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Glarius  by  an  Athenian 
<  olony.  It  was  originally  called  JEpeia.,  till 
Solon  visited  Cypru's,  and  advised  Philocy- 
l>ru3,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  island,  to  change 
the  situation  of  his  capital,  [the  approaches 
to  which  were  steep  and  difficult,  and  the 
neighbourhood  unfruitful.]  His  advice  was 
f(dlowed,  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beauti- 
ful plain,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the 
Athenian  philosopher.  [Solon  mentions  this 
incident  in  some  verses  addressed  to  Philocy- 
prus,  and  preserved  in  Plutarch.  Pococke 
found  some  remains  of  this  ancient  city,  a  por- 
tion of  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Solea.^ 

Slrab.  14.— Plut.  in  Sol. A  town  of  Cili- 

cia  on  the  sea-coast,  built  by  the  Greeks  and 
R.^^lodians.  It  was  afterwards  called  Pom- 
peiopolis,  from  Pompey,  who  settled  a  colony 
of  pirates  there.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. — Dionys, 
Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  who  settled 
in  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgot  the  purity, 
of  their  native  language,  and  thence  arose  the 
term  Sohcismus.  applied  to  an  inelegant  or 
improper  expression.     \^Smdas.  v.  2oA5«.] 

8oL(Eis   or  SoLOENTiA,  a  promontory  of 
Libya  at  It.e  extremity  oi    .\1ount  Atlas,  now 

Cape  Cantim. A  town  of  Sicily,  between 

Panormus  and  Himera,  now  Solanto.     Cic. 
Vtrr.  3,  c.  43.— 77iucj/d.  6. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Salatnis  and  educated  at  Athens. 
His  father's  name  was  Euphorion,  or  Exe- 
c.hestides,  one  of  the  descendants  of  king  Cod- 
rus,  and  by  his  mother's  side  he  reckoned 
among  his  relations  the  celebrated  Pisistra- 
t'lS.  .After  he  had  devoted  part  of  his  time 
'')  philosophical  and  political  studies.  Solon 
travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece : 
but  at  his  return  home  he  was  distressed  with 
the  dissensions  which  were  kindled  among  his 
countrymen.  All  fixed  their  eyes  upon  So- 
lon as  a  deliverer,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  archon  and  sovereign  legislator.  He 
might  have  become  absolute,  but  he  refused 
the  dangerous  office  ol  king  of  Athens,  and  in 
ihe  capacity  of  lawgiver  be  began  to  make  a 
reform  in  every  department.  The  complaints 
f  the  poorer  c  tizens  found  redress,  all  debts 
were  remitted,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
?pize  the  person  of  his  debtor  if  unable  to 
make  a  restoration  of  his  money.  After  he 
iiad  made  the  most  salutary  regulations  in  the 
state,  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  faithfully  observe  his 
laws  for  the  space  of  10  years,  Solon  resign- 
ed the  office  of  legislator,  and  removed  him- 
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self  from  Athens.     He  visited  Egypt,  and  in 
the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  he  con 
vinced  the  monarch  of  the  instability  of  for 
tune,  and  told  hira,  when  he  wished  to  know 
whether   he   was  not   the  happiest  of  mor- 
tals,   that    Telhis,   an    Athenian,    who    had 
seen  his  country  in  a  flourishing  slate,  who 
had  seen  his  children  lead  a  virtuous  life,  and 
who  had  himself  fallen  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, was  more  entitled  to  happiness  than  the 
possessor  of  riches  and  the  master  of  empire 
After  ten  years'  absence,  Solon  returned  lo 
Athens,  but   he  had  the  morlificafion   to  fine 
the  greatest  part  6f  his  regulations  disregard- 
ed by  the  factious  spirit  of  his   countrymen 
and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus.     Not  to  he 
longer  a  spectator  of  the  divisions  that  reign- 
ed in  his  country,  he  retired  to  Cyprus,  where 
hediedat  the  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,    558   years    before  th( 
Christian  era.     The  salutary  consequences  of 
the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  discovered  in   the 
length  of  time  they  were  in  force   in  the  re 
public  of  Athens.     For  above  400  years  they 
flourished  in  full  vigour,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  highest   encomiums    upon  the  le- 
gislator, whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such 
a  code  of  regulations.     It  was  the  intention  of 
Solon  to  protect  the  poorer  citizens,  and  by 
dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenians  in- 
to four  classes,  three  of  which  were   permit- 
ted to  discharge  the  mostiniportant  offices  and 
magistracies  of  the  state,  and  the  last  to  give 
their  opinion  in  the  assemblies,  but  not  have 
a  share  in  the  distinctions  and  honours  of  their 
superiors,  the  legislator  gave  the  populace  a 
privilege  which,  though  at  first  small  and  in- 
considerable,  soon  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  republic,  and  of  all  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment.    He  made  a  reformation  in  the  Areo- 
pagus, he  increased  the  authority  of  the  mem- 
bers,   and  permitted  them  yearly  to  inquire 
how  every  citizen  maintained  himself,  and  to 
punish  such  as  lived  in  idleness,  and  were  not 
employed  in  some  honourable  and  lucrative 
profession.     He  also  regulated   the  Prytane- 
um,  and  fixed  the  number  of  itsjudges  to  400 
The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  all  can- 
celled,  except  that  against  murder,  and  the 
punishment  denounced  against  every  offend- 
er was  proportioned  to  his  crime  ;  but  Solon 
made  no   law  against  parricide  or  sacrilege. 
The  former  of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was  too 
horrible   to    humiin  nature   for  a  man  to   be 
guilty   of  it,   and  the   latter  could    never  lie 
committed,  because  the  history  of  Athens  had 
never  furnished  a  single  instance.     Such  as 
had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  were 
buried  with  great  pomp,  and  their  family  wa? 
mamtained  at  the  public  expense  ;    but  such 
as  had  squandered   away  their  estates,   such 
as   refused  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country,  or  paid  no  attention  to  the  infirmi- 
ties and  distress  of  their  parents,  were  brand- 
ed with  infamy.     The  laws  of  marriage  were 
newly  regulated,  it  became  an  union  of  aflfec- 
tion  and  tenderness,  and  no  longer  a  merce- 
nary contract.     To  speak  with  ill  language 
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against  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  was' 
made  a  crime,  and  the  legislator  wished  that 
the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens  should  be 
freed  fAm  the  aspersions  of  malevolence  and 
envy.  A  person  that  had  no  children  was 
permitted  to  dispose  of  his  estates  as  he  pleas- 
ed, and  the  females  were  not  allowed  to  be 
extravagant  in  their  dress  or  expenses.  To 
be  guilty  of  adultery  was  a  capital  crime, 
and  the  friend  and  associate  of  lewdness  and 
ilebauchery  was  never  permitted  to  speak  in 
public,  for,  as  the  philosopher  observed,  a 
man  who  has  no  shame  is  not  capable  of  be- 
ing intrusted  with  the  people.  These  cele- 
brated laws  were  engraved  on  several  tables, 
and,  that  they  might  be  better  known  and 
more  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  they  were 
written  in  verse.  The  indignation  which 
Solon  expressed  on  seeing  the  tragical  repre- 
sentations of  Thespis  is  well  known,  and  he 
sternly  observed,  that  if  falsehood  and  fiction 
were  tole'rated  on  the  stage  they  would  soon 
find  their  way  among  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  men.  According  to  Plutarch,  Solon 
was  reconciled  to  Pisistratus,  but  this  seems 
to  be  false,  as  the  legislator  refused  to  live  in 
a  country  where  the  privileges  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  trampled  upon  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  a  tyrant,  (vid.  Lycurgus.)  Plul.  in 
Sol.—Herodot.  1 ,  c.  29.— Diog.  I.— Pans.  I, 
■b.  ■^0.— Czc. 

Solus,  (untis^)  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily. 
(rid.  Soloeis.)     Strab.  14. 

SoLYMA,  or  SolymjE,  [a  people  of  Lycin, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  the  head 
of  Lycia.  Mention  is  there  also  made  of  the 
territory  called  Milyas,  which  the  Solymi  in- 
habited after  being  driven  into  the  interior 
by  a  colony  from  Crete.  The  more  northern 
ection  of  the  district  Milyas  acquired  in  a 
later  age  the  name  ofCarballa,  or  Carballis.J 
Slrab.  \4.— Homer.  Il.6.-~Plin.  6,  c.  27  and 

29. An  ancient  name  ot  Jerusalem,     {yid. 

Hierosolyma.)     Jiiv  6,  v.  543. 

SoMNVs,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one 
of  the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  sleep. 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mythologists, 
is  a  dark  cave,  where  the  sun  never  pene- 
trates. At  the  entrance  are  a  number  of  pop- 
pies and  somniferous  herbs.  The  god  him- 
self is  represented  as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  fea- 
thers with  black  curtains.  The  dreams  stand 
by  him,  and  Morpheus,  as  his  principal  minis- 
ter, watches  to  prevent  the  noise  from  awak- 
ing him.  The  Lacedaemonians  always  plac- 
ed the  image  of  Sotnnus  near  that  of  death. 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Homer.  11.  14. — Firg.  ^n. 
6,  V.  Q93— Ovid.  Met.  II. 

SoNCHis,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  age  of 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated 
philosopher  a  number  of  traditions,  particu- 
larly about  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  re- 
presented as  more  extensive  than  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  and  Asia  united.     Plut.  in  hid. 

&Z.C. 

[SoNtrs,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Ganges,  and  now  the  Sonn-iou.  As  this  ri- 
ver towards  its  origin  is  called  Ando-nadi,  it 
appears  that  the  name  Andomatis,  (given al* 
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so  iu  Arrian)  or  rather  Ando-natis,  can  de- 
note no  other  than  it.] 

SopATER,  a  philosopher  of  A  pamea,  in  tht 
age  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  He  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Iamblicus,an>i  after  his 
death  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophers. 

SoPHENE,  a  country  of  Armenia,  [between 
the  principal  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Mount  Masius.  It  is  now  called  Zoph.]  Lti 
ean.  2.  v.  393. 

Sophocles,   a  celebrated   tragic   poet  of 
Athens,  educated  in  the  school  of  ^Eschylus, 
[was  born  at  Colone  in  Attica,  about 497  B  C. 
He  studied  music  and  dancing  under  Lam- 
prus,  and  early  distinguished  himself  in  both 
these  arts,  p.rticularly  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis,  when  he  led  a  chorus  of  youths  around 
a  trophy,  erected  iu  honour  of  that  victory, 
and  attracted  universal  attention  by  the  beau- 
ty of  his  person  and  the  music  of  his  lyre.] 
He  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  poet, 
but  also  as  a  statesman-     He  commanded  the 
Athenian  armies,  and  in  several  battles  he 
shared  the  supreme  command  with  Pericles, 
and  exercised  the  office  of  archon  with  credit 
and  honour.     [He  first  applied  himself  to  ly- 
ric poetry,  in  which,  had  he  persevered,  he 
would  have  eminently  distinguished  himself, 
as  the  choruses  of  his  tragedies  show ;  but 
the  reputation  which  jEschylushad  acquired, 
and  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  led  him  to 
cultivate  the  tragic  muse.]      His  first  ap 
pearance    as    a   tragic    poet    reflects  great 
honour    on    his    abilities.     The    Athenians 
had    taken    the    island  of    Scyros,    and   to 
celebrate  that    memorable    event,    a   year- 
ly contest  for  tragedy  was  instituted.     So- 
phocles on  this  occasion  obtained  the  prize 
over  many  competitors,   in  the  number  of 
whom   was   iEschylus,    his  friend    and    his 
master.   [iEschylus  and  Sophocles  contended 
more  than  once   /or  the  prize.     The  age  of 
Sophocles,  when  he  was   first  declared   the 
conqueror  of  his  former  preceptor,  was  only 
twenty-nine  years.    The  judges  on  this  occa- 
sion not  being  able  to  decide,  the  archon  Ap- 
sephion  referred  the  matter  to  Cimon  and  his 
nine  colleagues  who  had  just  come  from  the 
battle  of  Eurymedon  :  these  commanders  ad- 
judged the  prize  to  Sophocles.     The  success- 
ful tragedy  was  called  Triptolemus.]     This 
success  contributed  to  encourage  the  poet ; 
he  wrote  for  the  stage  with  applause,  and 
obtained  the  poetical  prize  20  different  times. 
Sophocles   was  the   rival   of    Euripides   tor 
public  praise,  they  divided  the  applause  of 
the  populace,  and  while  the  former  surpass- 
ed in   the  sublime  and  majestic,  the  other 
was  not  inferior  in  the  tender  and  pathetic. 
The  Athenians  were  pleased  with  their  con- 
tention, and  as  the  theatre  was  at  that  time 
an  object  of  importance  and  magnitude,  and 
deemed  an  essential  and  most  magnificent  part 
of  the  religious  worship,  each  had  his  admir- 
ers and  adherents ;  but  the  two  poets,  capti- 
vated at  last  by  popular  applause,  gave  way 
to  jealousy  and  rivalship.    Of  120  tragedies 


which  Sophocles  composed,  only  seven  are 
extant  ;  Ajax,  Electra,kingCEdipus,  Antigo- 
ne, the  Trachiniaj,  Philoctetes,  and  (Edipus 
at  Coionos.     [It  is  probable  that,  instead  of 
120,  Sophocles  composed  only  about  70,  tra- 
gedies.    Of    the    seven   which   remain,   the 
best  is  the  (Edipus  Rex,  which   may  indeed 
be  well  supposed  to   have  been   the  master- 
piece of  Sophocles ;  and  yet  it  did  not  obtain 
the  prize.     It  is  certainly  the  finest   tragedy 
of  antiquity,  as  far  as  we  have  it  in  our  pow- 
er to  j  udge.]    The  ingratitude  of  the  children 
of  Sophocles  is  well  known.    They  wished  to 
become  immediate  masters  of  tht  ir   father's 
possessions,  and  therefore,  tired    of  his  long 
life,  they  accused  him  before  the  Areopagus  of 
insanity.  The  only  defence  the  poet  made  was 
to  read  his  tragedy  ofOCdipus  at  Coionos,  which 
he  had  lately  finished,  and  then  he  asked  his 
judges,  whether  the  author  of  such  a   per- 
formance could  be  taxed  with  insanity  ?  The 
father  upon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  child- 
ren returned  home  covered  with  shame  and 
confusion.     Sophocles  died  in  the  9 1st  year  of 
his  age,   406  years  before  Christ,  through 
excess   of  joy,   as   some   authors  report,   of 
having  obtained  a  poetical  prize  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.     [Sophocles  increased  the  num- 
ber of  actors  to  three,  added  the  decoration 
of  painted  scenery,  introduced  more  ease  and 
elegance  into  the  dialogue,  and  paid  a  strict- 
er attention  to  probability  and  natural  inci- 
dent.    His  style  is    remarkable  for  dignity 
and  beauty,  approaching  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  epic.     It  is  always  pure,  perspicuous, 
and  harmonious.     He  does  not,  like  his  rival 
Euripides,  anticipate  the  subject  and  issue  of 
his  plots  by  any  formal  prologue,  but  evolves 
every  incident  in  a  gradual  and  natural  man- 
ner,  and  carries  the  mind  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense until  the  final  catastrophe.     He  mana- 
ges his  choruses  also  with  better  effect,   by 
making  their  reflections  and  observations  flow 
naturally  from  the  characters  which  appear 
and  the  events  which  occur.     In  abridging 
the  part  of  the  chorus,  Sophocles  augment- 
ed the  number  of  the  episodes,  or  what  are 
improperly  called  by  us  acls.     As  long  as  the 
chorus  had  formed  the  principal   part  of  a 
tragedy,  the  actors  had  only  occasionally  in- 
terrupted   their  monologue.      But  the  im- 
provement introduced  by  Sophocles  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  action  the  more  import- 
ant part  of  the  piece,  which  was  now  in  turn 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  chorus.     So- 
phocles has  been  regarded  as   the  most  per- 
fect tragic  poet  of  all  antiquity,  and  he  has 
in  consequence  been  styled  the   Homer  of 
tragedy.    His  characters  are  great  and  he- 
roic, and  never,  like  those  of  iEschylus,  rise 
above  the  level  of  human  nature.    Sopho- 
cles particularly   excels  in   delineating  the 
passions.     From  the  sweetness  and  harmony 
of  his  periods  he  was  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Attic  bee.]     The  best  editions  of  Sopho- 
cles are,  that  by  Brunck,  4  vols.  8vo.   1786, 
[and  that  of  Erfurdt,  Lips.  1802-8.  5  vols. 
8vo.]     Cic.  in  Cat.  de  Div,  1,  c.  25.~-Piut, 
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inCim.&c.—(luinlil.  1,  c.  10,  1.  10,  c.  1.— 
yal.  Max.  8,  c.  7, 1.  9,  c.  U.—Plin.  7,  c.  53. 
—Athen.  10,  &c. 

SopHOMSBA,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal  the 
Carthaginian,    celebrated    for   her    beauty. 
She  married  Syphax,   a    prince  of  Numidia, 
aud  when  her  husband  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  and  Masinissa,  she  fell  a  captive   in- 
to the  hands  of  the   enemy.     Masinissa    hc- 
came  enamoured   of  her,  and   married    her, 
This  behaviour  displeased    the  Romans;  anu 
Scipio,  who  at  that  time  had  the  command  of 
the  armies   of  the  republic  in  Africa,  rebuk 
ed  the  monarch  severely,  and  commanded  him 
to  part  with  Sophonisba.     This  wa'^  an  ardu 
ous  task  for  Masinissa,  yet  he  dreaded  the  Ro- 
mans.    He  entered  Sophonisba's   tent  wi<h 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  her  that  as  he  could 
not  deliver    her  from  captivity  and   the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Romans,  he  recommended  her  as 
the  strongest  pledge  of  his  love  and  affection 
for  her  person,  to   die  like  the   daughter  of 
Asdrubal.     Sophonisba    obeyed,   and   drank 
with   unusual   composure   and    serenity,  the 
cup  of  poiaon  which  Masinissa  sent   to   her, 
about  203  years   before  Christ.     Liv.  30,  c. 
12,  &e. — Sallust.  de  Jug.—Jusltn. 

SoPHRON,  a  comic  poet  of  Syracuse,  son  of 
Agathocles  aud  Damasyllis.  His  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  i? 
said  to  have  read  them  with  rapture.  Val 
Max.  8,  c.  7. — Q^uintil    1.  c.  10. 

SoPHRONisccs,  the  father  of  Socrates. 
SoRACTES  and  Soracte,  a  mountain  of 
Etruria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome,  at 
the  distance  of  26  miles.  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  who  is  from  thence  surnamed  Soroc 
iis,  and  it  was  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god 
could  walkover  burning  coals  without  hurting 
themselves.  There  was,  as  some  report,  a 
fountain  on  Mount  Soracte,  whose  waters 
boiled  at  sun-rise,  and  instantly  killed  all  such 
birds  as  drank  of  them.  Strab.  5.—Plin.  2, 
c.  93,  1.  7,  c.  2.—Horat.  1,  Od.  9.—  Firg. 
^n.1],v.185.—Ital.  5. 

SosiBius,  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.C. 
255.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Ptolemv 
Philopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  his^ 
brother,  and  the  queen  his  wife,  called  \rsi- 
noe.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on 
that  account  called  Polychronos.  He  was 
afterwards  permitted  to  retire  from  the  court, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  after  he  had  disgraced  the  name 
of  minister  by  the  most  abominable  crimes, 
and  the  murder  of  many  of  the  royal  family. 
His  son  of  the  same  name  was  preceptor  to 

king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. The  i  receptor 

of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.     Tacil. 
A.  ll,c.  I. 

SosiGENES,  an  Egyptian  mathematician, 
•who  assisted  J  Cajsar  in  regulating  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  [The  philosopher,  by  tolera- 
bly accurate  observations,  discovered  that 
the  year  was  365  days  and  6  hours ;  and  to 
make  allowance  for  the  odd  hour.s,  he  invent- 
ed the  intercalation  of  one  day  in  four  years. 
The  duplication  of  the  6th  day  before  the  ca- 
lends of  March  was  called  the  intercalary 
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day,  aud  the  year  in  which  this  took  place 
styled  Bissextile.  This  was  the  Julian  year, 
the  reckoning  by  which  commenced  45  B.  C. 
and  continued  till  it  gave  place  to  something 
more  accurate,  and  a  still  farther  reformation, 
under  Pope  Gregory  13ih.  Sosigenes  was  the 
author  of  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle's  book 
"  De  Cffi/r."]  Suit  —Diod.—Plin.  18,  c.  25- 
Sosii.  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome,  in 
the  ago  of  Horace,  1,  ep.  20,  v.  2. 

SosiLUS.a  Lacedamouian  in  the  age  of 
Annibal.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
the  Carthaginian,  taught  him  Greek,  aud 
wrote  the  history  of  his  life.  C.  JVep.  in 
Annib- 

-^osiPATER,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  ot 
Honorius.  He  published  five  books  of  ob- 
>ervations  on  grammar. 

SosiSTRATUs,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  the 
age  of  Agathocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhus  into 
Sicily,  and  afterwards  revolted  from  him 
He  was  at  last  removed  by  Hermocratcs. 
Poly  an.  I. 

Sosicrs,  a  Roman  of  consular  dignity,  to 
whom  Plutarch  dedicated  his  lives. 

SospjTA.  a  surname  of  Juno  in  Latium. 
Her  most  famous  temple  was  at  Lanuvium. 
She  had  also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue 
was  covered  with  a  goat-skin,  with  a  buckle, 
fee.     Liv.  3,  6,  P..  &G.— Fes/MS.  de  V.sig. 

SosTHENES,  a  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  28 1 .  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Justin-  24,  c.  5. 

SoSTRATUS,  a  grammarian  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.       He    was    Strabo's     preceptor. 

btrdb.  \A. An  architect  of  Cnidos,  B.  C 

284,  who  built  the  white  tower  of  Pharos,  in 
he  bay  of  Alexandria.  He  inscribed  his 
name  upon  it.     [vid.  Pharos.]     Slrab.  17. — 

Plin.  30,  c.   12. A  Greek  historian  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Etruria. A  poet,  who 

wrote  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece.     Juv.  10,  v.  178. 

SoTADES,  an  athlete, A  Greek  poet  of 

Thrace.  He  wrote  verses  against  Philadel- 
phus  Ptolemy,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead.  He  was  called 
CincEdus,  not  only  because  he  was  addicted 
to  the  abominable  crime  which  the  surnanie 
indicates,  but  because  he  wrote  a  poem  in 
commendation  of  it.  Some  suppose  that  in- 
stead of  the  word  Socraticos  in  the  2d  satire, 
verse  the  .Oth  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Soladt- 
cos  should  be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sotadcs, 
and  not  the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved 
the  appellation  of  Cinaedus.  Obscene  verses 
were  generally  called  Sotadiu  carmina  from 
him.  They  could  be  turned  and  read  diffe- 
rent ways  without  losing  their  measure  or 
sense,  such  as  the  following,  which  can  be 
read  backwards : 

Roma  tibi  subito  molibus  ibit  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tua  laus  taxat,  sua  laute  (enebis. 

Sole  inederepede,  ede,  perede  melos. 

quintil.  1,  c.  8,1.  9,  o.  4.—Plin.  5,  ep.  3  — 
Anson,  ep.  17,  v.  29. 
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SoTER,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy.^— 
It  was  also  common  to  other  monarchs. 

SoTERiA,  days  appointed  for  tbankfgivinL 
and  the  offerings  of  sacrifices  for  deliverance 
from  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed 
at  Sicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
of  that  city  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians by  Aratus. 

SoTERicus,  a  poet  and  historian  in  the  age 
of  Dioclesian.  He  wrote  a  panegyric  on  that 
emperor,  as  also  a  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanae- 
us.  His  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now 
lost,  except  some  few  fragments  preserved  by 
the  scholiast  of  Lycophron. 

SoTHis,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  constel- 
lation called  Sirius,  which  received  divine 
honours  in  that  country. 

SoTiATES,  a  people  of  Gaul  coaquered  by 
Caesar.  [Their  country,  which  formed  part 
of  Aquitania,  extended  along  the  Garumna, 
or  Garonne,  and  Iheir  chief  town  was  Sotia- 
tum,  now  Sos.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  3,  c.  20  and  21. 
SoTioN,  a  :;ran!marian  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
ceptor to  Seneca,  B.  C.  204.  Senec.  ep.  49 
and  58. 

SozOmen,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  [born, 
according  to  some,  at  Salamis  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  but,  according  to  others,  at  Gaza  or 
Bethulia,  in  Palestine.]  He  died  450  A.  D 
His  history  extends  from  the  year  324  to  439, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Theodosius  the  younger, 
being  written  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and  me- 
diocrity. [He  is  chargeable  with  several  no- 
torious errors  in  the  relation  of  facts,  and  has 
incurred  censure  for  his  commendations  of 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuesta,  with  whom  origi- 
nated the  heresy  of  two  persons  in  Christ. 
His  history  is  usually  printed  with  that  of 
Socrates  and  (he  other  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Readiug, 
Cantab.  1720.  fol.  A  work  of  Sozomen,  not 
now  extant,  containing  in  two  books,  a  sum- 
mary account  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
from  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  to  the  de- 
feat of  Licinius,  was  written  before  his  his- 
tory.] 

Spaco,  the  nurse  of  Cyrus,  [rid.  Cyno.] 
Justin,  1,  c.  4. — Herodot. 

Sparta,  a  celebrated  city  of  Peloponne- 
sus, the  capital  of  Laconia,  situate  on  the  Eu- 
rotas,  at  the  distance  of  about  30  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  received  its  name  from  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  who  married  Lace- 
daemon.  It  was  also  called  Laced«mon 
[Sparta  boasted  of  having  no  need  of  walls  ; 
it  would  seem  from  the  accounts  of  modern 
travellers,  that  by  being  situated  on  a  chain 
of  eminences,  which  would,  in  those  days, 
have  been  rendered  impregnable  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  habitations  alone,  and  the 
long  chain  of  rocks,  which  at  once  rendered 
unnecessary  880  yards  of  wall,  she  might 
well  indulge  in  this  boast.  Epaminondas, 
who  was  the  first  Grecian  commanJer  that 
led  an  army  before  Sparta,  did  not,  on  this 
account  dare  to  attack  the  city.  The  small 
hamlet  on  part  of  the  site  of  ancient  Sparta 
is  now  called  Palaio  Chori.  The  modern 
town  oiMisilra  is  about  a  mile  to  the  south.] 
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Spartacus,  a  king  of    Bosphorus,    who 
died  B.  C.  433.     His  son  and  successor   of 

the  same  name  died  B.  C.  407. Another, 

who  died  284  B.  C. A  Thracian  shep- 
herd, celebrated  for  his  abilities  and  the 
victories  he  obtained  over  the  Romans^ 
Being  one  of  the  gladiators  who  were  kept  at 
Capua  iu  the  house  of  Lentulus,  he  escaped 
from  the  place  of  his  confinement  with  30  of 
his  companions,  and  took  up  arms  against 
the  Romans.  He  soon  found  himself  with 
10,1^00  men  equally  resolute  with  himself, 
and  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide  himself  in 
the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of  Campania, 
be  soon  laid  waste  the  country  ;  and  when  his 
followers  were  increased  by  additional  num- 
bers, and  better  disciplined  and  more  com- 
pletely armed,  he  attacked  the  Roman  gene- 
rals in  the  field  of  battle.  Two  consuls  and 
other  officers  were  defeated  with  much  loss  ; 
and  Spartacus,  superior  in  counsel  and  abi- 
lities, appeared  more  terrible,  though  often 
deserted  by  his  fickle  attendants.  Crassus 
was  sent  against  him,  but  this  celebrated  ge- 
neral at  first  despaired  of  success.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought,'in  which, at  last,  the  gladi- 
ators were  defeated.  Spartacus  behaved 
with  great  valour ;  when  wounded  in  the  leg, 
he  fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with 
his  buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword 
with  the  other  :  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  he 
fell  upon  a  heap  of  Romans  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  to  his  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  bat- 
tle no  less  than  40,000  of  the  rebels  were 
slain,  and  the  war  totally  finished.  Flor.  3, 
c.  20.—Liv.  95.~Euirop.  6,  c.  2.— Pint.  in. 
Crass. — Palerc.  2,  c  30. — jippian. 

SPART.E,  or  SPAKTi,aname  given  lo  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth 
which  Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed 
oae  another,  except  five,  who  survived,  and 
assisted  Cadmu.s  in  building  Thebes. 

SpARTAjvr,  or  Spartiat^,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sparta.     \n}id.  Sparta  and  Lacedaaraon.] 

Sp.\rtianus  tElids,  a  Latin  historian^ 
who  wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, from  J.  Caesar  to  Dioclesian.  He  dedi- 
cated them  to  Dioclesian,  to  whom,  according 
to  some,  he  was  related.  Of  these  couiposi- 
tions,  only  the  life  of  Adrian,  Verus,  Didius 
Julianus,  Septimus  Severus,  Caracalla,  and 
Geta,  are  extant,  published  among  the  Scrip- 
tores  Historiae  Augustae.  Spartianus  is  not 
esteemed  as  an  historian  or  biographer. 

Spebchia,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sperchius.     Ptol. 

SperchIus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 

Mount  CEta,  and  falling  into  the  sea  in   the 

bay  of  Malia,    near  Anticyra.     The  name  is 

supposed    to    be  derived    from    its  rapidity 

(a-ri^^iiv,festinare.)     Peleus  vowed  to  the 

!<()d  of  this  river,  the  hair  of  his  son  Achilles, 

if  ever  he  returned  safe  from  the  Trojan  war. 

Herodot.   7,  c.   198.— S/ra&.  9.— Homer.  It. 

23,  v.  \AA.—Apollod.  3,  c.  13.— J»feZa,  2,  c.  3. 

Orid.  Met.\,  v.  657, 1.2,  v. 250,1.  7,  v.  230. 

Spekmatophagi,   a  people   who  lived  in 

the  extremes!   parts  of   Egypt.      They  fet^ 

upon  the  fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees. 
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Speusippos,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  ne- 
phew, as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  His  father's 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  mother's  Po- 
toae.  He  presided  in  Plato's  school  for  eight 
3'ear3,  and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extrava- 
gance and  debauchery.  Plato  attempted  to 
check  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  died  oi 
the  lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himself  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339. — Plut.  tri 
Lys. — Diog  4. —  Val.  ilfax.  4,  c.  1. 

Sphacteria,  [an  island  off  she  coast  of 
Messenia,  opposite  Pylos.  It  was  memora- 
ble for  the  capture  of  many  of  the  noblest 
Lacedaemonians  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.] 

Spherus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  to 
Zeno  of  Cyprus,  243  B.  C.  He  came  to 
Sparta  in  the  age  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes, 
and  opened  a  school  there,  Plut.  in  ^g. — 
Diog. 

Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  head 
and  breasts  of  a   woman,  the   body  of  a   dog, 
the  tail  of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the 
paws  of  a   lion,  and  an   human   voice.     It 
sprang  from   the  union  of  Orthos   with  the 
Chimsera,  or  of  Typhon  with  Echidna.    The 
Sphinx  had  been  sent  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wished  to  punish  the 
family  of  Cadmus,  which  she  persecuted  with 
immortal  hatred,  and  it  laid  this  part  of  Bceo- 
tia  under  continual  alarms  by  proposing  enig- 
mas, and  devouring  the  inhabitants  if  unable 
to  explain  them.     In  the  midst  of  their  coq- 
sternation  the  Thebanswere  told  by  the  ora- 
cle, that  the  sphinx  would  destroy  herself  as 
soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed  was 
explained.     In  this  enigma   she   wished  to 
know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  even 
ing.     Upon  this  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  pro- 
mised his  crown  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  mar- 
riage to  him  who  could  deliver  his  country 
from  the  monster  by  a  successful  explanation 
of  the   enigma.     It  was   at  last  happily  ex- 
plained by  ffidipus,   was  observed  that  man 
walked  on  his  hands  and  feet  when  young  or 
in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he 
walked  erect,  and  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
he  supported   his  infirmities  upon   a  stick. 
[vid.  CEdipus.]     The  Sphinx  no  sooner  heard 
this  explanation  than   she  dashed  her  head 
against    a  rock,   and  immediately  expired. 
Sonie  mythologists  wish  to  unriddle  the  fabu- 
lous traditions  about  the  Sphinx,  by  the  sup 
position  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus, 
or  Laius,  itufested  the  country  of  Thebes  by 
her  continual  depredations,  because  she  had 
been  refused  a  part  of  her  father's  possessions 
The  lion's  paw  expressed,  as  they  observe, 
her  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her  lasci- 
viousness,  her  enigmas  the  snares  she  laid  for 
strangers  an<J  travellers,  and  her   wings  the 
dispatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.     [The 
Sphinx  was  a  favourite  emblem   among  th 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  served,  according  to 
some,  as  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
Egyptian  theology.     M.  Maillet  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  union  of  the  head  of  a  virgin  with 
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the  body  of  a  lion,  is  a  symbol  of  what  hap- 
pens in  Egypt  when  the  sun  is  in  the  signs 
of  Leo  and  Virgo,  and  the  Nile  overflows. 
According  to  Herodotus,  however,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  also  their  Androsphynges,  with  the 
body  of  a  lion  and  the  face  of  a  man.  At 
the  present  day  there  still  remains,  about  300 
paces  east  of  the  second  pyramid,  a  celebrat- 
ed statue  of  a  sphinx,  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
Formerly,  nothiugbut  the  head,  neck, and  top 
of  the  back  were  visible,  the  rest  being  sunk 
in  the  sand.  It  was,  at  an  expense  of  £800 
or  £900,  (contributed  by  some  European 
entlemen,|)  cleared  from  the  accumulated 
sand  in  front  of  it  under  tlie  superintendance 
of  Captain  Caviglia.  This  monstrous  pro- 
duction consists  of  a  virgin's  head  joined  to 
the  body  of  a  quadruped.  The  body  is  prin- 
cipally formed  out  of  the  solid  rock;  the  paws 
are  of  masonary,  extending  forward  fifty  feet 
from  the  body  ;  between  the  paws  are  seve- 
ral sculptured  tablets  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  small  temple  ;  and  farther  forward  a  square 
altar  with  horns.  The  length  of  the  statue, 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  totlie  fail,  is 
125  feet.  The  face  has  been  disiigured  by 
the  arrows  and  lances  of  the  Arabs,  who  are 
taught  by  their  religion  to  hold  all  images  of 
men  or  animals  in  detestation.  In  the  arti- 
cle Pyramides  some  remarks  are  offered  upon 
a  sphinx's  head  and  other  ancient  remains 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban.]  Plut. — 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  326.— Hi/gin.  fab.  68.— 
jipollod.  3,  c.  5.—Diod.  4. — Ovid,  in  lb.  378. 
— Strab.  9. — Sophocl.  in  CEdip.  tyr. 

Sphragidium,  a  retired  cave  on  Mount 
Cithaeron  in  Boeotia.  The  nymphs  of  the 
place,  called  Sphragitides,  were  early  ho- 
noured with  a  sacrifice  by  the  Athenians,  by 
order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  because  they 
had  lost  few  men  at  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
Plin.  35,  c.  6.— Pans.  9,  c.  3.— Plut.  in  Jirist. 
Spina,  now  Prtmaro,  a  town  on  the  [Os- 
tium Spineticum,  or]  most  southern  part  of 
the  Po.  [Spina  was  of  Pelasgic  origin.  The 
name  Eridanus,  afterwards  applied  to  the  Po 
at  large,  is  said  by  some  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Ostium  Spineticum,]  Plin. 
3,  c,  16, 

Spinthards,  a  Corinthian  architect  who 
built  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  Paus.  10, 
c.6. 

Spoletum,  now  Spoleto,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  [north-east  of  Interamna,  which  brave- 
ly withstood  Annibal  after  the  battle  of  the 
lake  Thrasymenus.  It  was,  in  after  ages, 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
and,  under  the  government  of  Longinus,  ex- 
arch of  Ravenna,  was  made  the  capital  of 
Umbria.]  The  people  were  called  Spoletani. 
Water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a  neigh- 
bouring fountain  by  an  aqueduct  of  such  a 
great  height,  that  in  one  place  the  top  is 
raised  above  the  foundation  2S0  yards.  An 
inscription  over  the  gates  still  commemorates 
the  repulse  of  Annibal.     Marl.  13,  ep.  120, 

Sporades,  a  number  of  islands  in  the 
^gean  Sea,   [off  the  coast  of  Caria.]     They 
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received  their  name  a  a- Tru^UfSpargo,  because 
they  are  scattered  in  the  sea.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
—Strab.  2. 

SpurIna,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  J.  Csesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-house  on 
the  morning;  of  the  ides,  Caesar  said  to  Spuri- 
na,  Ihe  ides  are  at  last  come.  Yes,  replied 
Spurina,  but  not  yet  past.  Caesar  was  mur- 
dered a  few  moments  after.  Suet,  in  Cms. 
81.— Val.  3Iax.  1  and  8. 

Sporius,  a  praenomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans. One  of  Ctesar's  murderers. 

Lartius,   a  Roman   who    defended  the 

bridge  over  the  Tiber  against  Porsenna's  ar- 
my. 

Staei.^,,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania  on 
the  bay  of  Puteoli.  [Stabiae  shared  the  fate 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  vid.  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.]  Plin.  3,  c.  5,  ep.  6,  c 
16. 

Stagira,  [now  Slagros,  a  city  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sinus  Stry- 
monicus  or  Gulf  of  Conlessa.\  Itwasfound- 
ed  665  years  before  Christ.  Aristotle  was 
born  there,  from  which  circumstance  he  is 
called  Stagirites,  [or  ihe  Stagyrite.  vid.  Aris- 
toteles.]  Tliucyd.  4.--Paus.  6,  c.  A.—Laert. 
in  Sol. — Mlian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  46. 

Stasias,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  en- 
gaged to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philoso 
phy.      Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  22. 

Stasicrates,  a  statuary  and  architect  in 
the  wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make 
a  statue  of  Mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  conqUeror,  &c. 

Statihus,  a  young  Roman  celebrated 
for  his  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  when  Cato 
murdered  himself,  he  attempted  to  follow  his 
example,  but  was  prevented  by  his  friends. 
The  conspirators  against  Caesar  wished  him 
to  be  in  the  number,  but  the  answer  which 
he  gave  displeased  Brutus.  He  was  at  last 
killed  by  the  army  of  the  triumvirs.  Plut. 
StatIra,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mar- 
ried Alexander.  The  conqueror  had  former- 
ly refused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  at  Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrat- 
ed with  uncommon  splendour.  No  less  than 
9000  persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom 
Alexander  gave  a  golden  cup,  to  be  offered  to 
the  gods.  Statira  had  no  children  by  Alex- 
ander. She  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Rox- 
ana,afterthe  conqueror's  death.     Justin.  12, 

c.  12. A  sister  of  Darius  the   last  king  of 

Persia.  She  also  became  his  wife  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  Persians.  She  died  af- 
ter an  abortion,  in  Alexander's  camp,  where 
she  was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  She  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  conqueror. 

Plut.    in   Alex lA    wife   of    Artaxerxes 

Mneraoa,    poisoned    by    her   mother-in-law, 

queen    Parysatis.     Plut.  in  Art. A  sister 

of  Mithridates  the  Great.     Plut. 

Statips,  (Caecilius,)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and 
originally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet 
he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  comedies. 


He  died  a  little  after   Ennius.     Cic.  de  sen. 

P.  Papinius,  a  poet  born  at  Naples  in  the 

reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  His  father's 
name  was  Statiusof  Epirus,  and  his  mother's 
Agelina.  [He  early  displayed  a  lively  dis- 
position and  good  talents,  and  soon  became  a 
votary  of  the  muses,  with  so  much  success, 
that  during  his  father's  life  he  obtained  the 
crown  in  the  poetical  contests  of  his  native 
place.  He  was  also  thrice  a  victor  in  the  poe- 
tical games  celebrated  at  Alba.  A  piece 
which  he  recited  at  Rome,  in  the  quinquennial 
games  instituted  by  Nero  and  renewed  by 
Domitian,  procured  for  him  a  golden  crown 
from  that  emperor,  and  admission  to  his  ta- 
ble.] Statins  has  made  himself  known  by 
two  epic  poems,  the  Thebais  in  12  books,  and 
the  Achilleis  in  two  books,  which  remain  un- 
finished on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
There  are  besides  other  pieces  compos- 
ed on  several  subjects,  which  are  ex- 
tant, and  well  known  under  the  name  of 
SylvcE,  divided  into  four  books.  The  two 
epic  poems  of  Statins  are  dedicated  to  Domi- 
tian, whom  the  poet  ranks  among  the  gods. 
Statins,  as  some  suppose,  was  poor,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  maintain  himself  by  writing 
for  the  stage.  None  of  his  dramatic  pieces 
are  extant ;  and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in 
his  praise,  some  have  interpreted  as  an  ilii- 
boral  reflection  upon  him.  [Juvenal  rather 
expresses  commiseration  for  the  poet,  Sta- 
tius,  it  seems,  was  vanquished  in  a  contest  at 
the  Roman  games,  on  which  occasion  he  re- 
cited a  part  of  his  principal  poem,  the  The- 
baid.  According  to  Juvenal,  he  was  heard 
with  delight  by  a  crowd  of  auditors  in  other 
public  recitations  of  his  poem  ;  the  satirist  at 
the  same  time  intimating,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  applause,  the  author  might  have 
starved,  had  he  not  sold  a  new  composition, 
his  Agave,  to  the  actor  Paris,  Domitian's  fa- 
vourite. Statins  died  about  the  lOOth  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  poems  of  Statius 
display  a  considerable  share  of  real  genius 
and  talent,  but  are  vitiated  by  the  false  taste 
which  then  began  to  infest  Latin  poetry, 
and  gave  a  turn  to  turgid  and  unnatural 
thoughts  and  expressions.  Several  pieces  in 
the  SylvK  are,  however,  pleasing  and  ele- 
ant.  His  principal  work,  the  Thebaid,  holdi 
no  mean  rank  among  epic  poems,  and  once  it 
was  a  great  favourite  among  the  remains  of 
antiquity.  For  this  preference  it  was  indebt- 
ed to  its  swelling  sentiments,  verging  to  bom- 
bast, and  to  the  savage  and  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  its  incidents  which  suited  the  times 
of  chivalrous  turbulence.  But  still,  even 
with  these  faults,  it  exhibits  stroKes  of  the 
real  sublime,  and  considerable  force  and  no- 
velty in  natural  description,  especially  in  the 
similies.]  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
that  of  Barthius,  2  vols,  4to.  Cyg.  1664,  that 
of  the  Variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1671,  [that  in 
Usum  Delphini,  Paris,  1685,  2  vols.  4to.  and 
that  of  Gronovius,  Manh.  1783,  2  vols.  8vo. 
and  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of  Mark- 
land,  Lond.  1728,  4to.] 

Stator,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  him 
770 
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by  Romulus,  because  he  slopped  (sto)  the! 
flight  of  the  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the 
Sabines.  The  conqueror  erected  him  a  tem-i 
pie  under  that  name.     Liv.  1,0.12.  I 

Stei>latis,  a  field  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility in  Campania.  Cic.  Ag.  1,  c.  70. — 
Suet.  Cas.  20, 

Stkllio,  a  youth  turned  into  an  elf  by 
Ceres,  because  he  derided  the  goddess,  who 
drank  with  avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted 
in  her  vain  pursuit  of  her  daughter  Proser- 
pine. Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  445. 
Stenoboea.  fid.  Sthenoboea. 
Stentor,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  His  voice  was  louder  than 
that  of  50  men  together.  Homer.  II.  5,  v. 
784.— Jjii).  13,  V.  112. 

Stentoris  laccs,  a  lake  near  Enos  in 
Thrace.     Herodot.  7,  c.  58. 

Stephanus,  [agrammarian  who  flourished, 
as  is  conjectured,  about  the  close  of  the  5th 
century.  He  was  professor  in  the  imperial 
college  at  Constantinople,  and  composed 
dictionary  containing  adjectives  derived  from 
the  names  of  places,  and  designating  the  in- 
habitants of  those  places.  Of  this  work  there 
exists  only  an  abridgment  made  by  Hermo- 
laus,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Justinian. 
This  work  was  known  by  the  title,  n eg/  tto- 
Ataf,  De  Urbibus,  but  that  of  the  original  was 
E6v<jca. ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
author's  intention  was  to  write  a  geographi- 
cal work.  It  seems  that  Stephanus,  who  is 
usually  quoted  by  the  title  of  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus,  or  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  not 
only  gave  in  his  original  work  a  catalogue  of 
countries,  cities,  nations,  and  colonies ;  but, 
»s  opportunity  offered,  he  described  the  cha- 
racters of  different  nations,  mentioned  the 
founders  of  cities,  and  related  the  mythological 
traditions  connected  with  each  place,  min- 
gled with  grammatical  and  etymological  re- 
marks. All  this  appears  not  in  the  meagre 
abridgment  of  Hermolaus.  We  have  a  frag- 
ment, however,  remaining  of  the  original 
work  relative  to  Dodona.  The  best  edition 
of  Stephanus  is  that  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat. 
1688,  fol.] 

Sterope,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.  She  married  ffinomaus,  king  of  Pi- 
ste, by  whom  she  had  Hippodamia,  &.c. 

Stesichortts,  [a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born 
at  Himera,  in  Sicily,  and  who  flourished 
about  612  B.  C.  To  him  we  owe  the  first 
introduction  of  the  triple  division  into  strophe, 
Hntistrophe,  and  epode,  which  are  called  in  a 
tlreek  proverb,  *^  The  three  things  of  Stesi 
chorus."  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  derived 
his  name  o(  Stesichorus,  "  placer  or  arranger 
of  the  chorus."  His  previous  name  was 
Tisias.  His  compositions  were  written  in 
the  Doric  diakct,  and  comprised  in  26  books, 
all  now  lost  except  a  few  fragments.  These 
amount  to  50  or  60  lines,  and  are  printed  in 
'he  collections  of  FulviusUrsiuus,  Antv.  1568. 
Stesichorus  possessed,  according  to  Dionysius, 
all  the  excellencies  and  graces  of  Pindar  and 
JSimonides,  and  surpassed  them  both  in  the 
■graiKleur  of  his  subjects,  in  which  lie  well 


preserved  the  characteristics  of  manners  and 
persons :  and   Quintilian  represents  him   as 
having  displayed  the  sublimity  of  his  genius 
by  the  selection  of  weighty  topics,  such  as 
important  wars  and  the  actions  of  great  com- 
manders, in  which  he  sustained  with  his  lyre 
the   dignity    of  epic   poetry.       Accordingly 
Alexander  the  Great  ranks  him  among  those 
who  were  the  proper  study  of  i  rinces.]    Some 
say   he  lost  his  eye-sight  for  writing  invec- 
tives against  Helen,  and  that  he  received  it 
only    upon  making  a  recantation  of  what  he 
had  said.     He  was  the  inventor  of  that  fable 
of  the  horse  and  stag,  which  Horace  and  some 
other  poets  have  imitated,  and  this  he  wrote 
to  prevent  his  countrymen   from  making  an 
alliance  with  Phalaris.     According  to  some, 
he  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  epithalamium. 
He  flourished  556  B.  C.  and  died  at  Catana, 
in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age.     hocrai.  in  Hel. 
— Aristot.  Rhet.—Strab.  2.—Lucian.  inMacr. 
—Cic.  in   Verr.  2,  c.  35.— PZw/.  dt  Mus.— 
quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Paus.  3,  c.  19, 1.  10,  c.  26. 
Sthenelcs,   a  king  of  Mycenae,   son  of 
Perseus   and  Andromeda.     He  married  Ni- 
cippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops,    by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Eurys- 
theus,  who  was  born,  by  Juno's  influence, 
two  months  before  the  natural  time,  that  he 
might  obtain    a   superiority    over    Hercules, 
as  being  older.     Sthenelus  made  war  against 
Amphitryon,   who  had  killed  Electryon,  and 
seized  his  kingdom.     He  fought  with  success, 
and  took  his  enemy  prisoner,  whom  he  trans- 
milted  to  Eurystheus.   Homtr.  II.  19,  v.  91. — 

Apollod.  2,  c.  4. A  son  of  Capaneus.     He 

was  one  of  the  Epigoni  and  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  were  shut  up  in  the  wooden 
horse,  according  to  Virgil.  Paus.  2,  c.  18. — 
Virg.  ^n.  2  and  10. 

Sthenob(ea,  a  daughter  of  Jobates.  king 
of  Lycia,  who  married  Prcetus,  king  of  Ar- 
gos.  She  became  enamoured  of  Bellerophon, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  her  husband's  court, 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  when  he 
refused  to  gratify  her  criminal  passion,  she 
accused  him  before  Proetus  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue.  According  to  some  she  killed 
herself  after  his  departure.     Homer.  II.  6,  v. 

162. — Hygin.  fab.  57. Many  mythologists 

called  her  Antsea. 

Stilbo,  a  name  given  to  the  planet  Mer- 
cury by  the  ancients  for  its  shining  appear- 
ance.    Cic.  de  JV.  D.  2,  c.  20. 

StIlIcho,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much 
courage,  but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he 
showed  himselfturbulentand  disafiected.  As 
being  of  barbarian  extraction,  he  wished  to 
see  the  Roman  provinces  laid  desolate  by  his 
countrymen,  but  in  this  he  wasdisappointed. 
Honorius  discovered  his  intrigues,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  beheaded  about  the  year  of 
Christ  408.  His  family  were  involved  in  his 
ruin.  [The  apparent  piety  of  Olympius,  the 
favourite  of  Honorius,  has  induced  the  eccle- 
siastical historians  to  treat  the  character  of 
Slilicbo   with  g-reat  severitv  ;  but   Zosimus;, 
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though  upon  the  whole  not  favourable  to  him, 
acquits  hitn  of  the  treason  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  the  poetry  of  Claudiaa  eulogises  him  as 
the  hero  of  his  age.] 

Stilpo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Mega- 
ra,  who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
He  was  naturally  addicted  to  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, but  he  reformed  his  manners  when 
he  opened  a  school  at  iVIegara.  He  was  uni- 
versally respected,  his  school  was  frequented, 
and  Demetrius,  when  he  plundered  Megara, 
ordered  the  house  of  the  philosopher  to  be 
left  safe  and  unmolested.  [Stilpo  excite i 
prejudices  by  not  paying  respect  to  the  Athe- 
nian superstitions,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  his 
infidelity  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  divinity.  On  moral  topics  he  is  said 
to  have  taught  that  the  highest  felicity  con 
sists  in  a  mind  free  from  the  dominions  of 
passion,  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  the  Sto- 
ics. He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  is  said  to 
have  hastened  his  final  dep&rture  by  a  draught 
of  wine.]  Plut.  in  Dem. — Diog.  2. — Seneca, 
de  Const. 

Stob^ps,  a  Greek  writer  who  flourished 
A.  D.  405.  [He  was  the  author  of  several 
"Works,  none  of  which  have  reached  our  time? 
except  the  fragments  of  a  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  ancient  poets  and  philosophers. 
Fabricius  thinks  that  he  was  not  a  Christian, 
since  his  extracts  are  exclusively  from  hea- 
then authors.  The  best  editions  of  Stobeeu 
are  that  of  Heeren.  Goett.  1792,  and  that  of 
Schow,  Lips.  1797.] 

Stobi,  [the  principal  city  of  Paeonia  in  Ma- 
cedonia, lying  due  north  from  Edessa.  It  be- 
came the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces into  which  Macedonia  was  subsequent- 
ly divided.]     Liv.  33,  c.  19,  1.  40,  c  21. 

St(echades,  five  small  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the 
Hieres,  near  Marseilles.  They  were  called 
Ligustides  by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them 
as  only  three  iu  number.  [They  were  call- 
ed Stcechades  from  their  being  ranged  on  the 
same  line,  o-toi^o;.']  Steph.  Bi/zant. — Lucan. 
'3,v.5\6.—Slrab.4. 

Stoici,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received 
the  name  from  theportico.  ?-ou,  where  the  phi- 
losopher delivered  his  lectures.  [This  was 
the"  Poecile,"  or  porch  adorned  with  vari- 
ous paintings  from  the  pencil  of  Polygnotus 
and  other  eminent  masters,  and  hence  was 
called  by  way  of  eminence,  the  porch.  An 
account  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  article  Zeno.] 

Strabo,  a  name  among  the  Romans,  giv- 
en to  those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  de 
formed  or  distorted.     Pompey's   father   was 

distinguished  by  that  name. A  native  of 

Amasea,  a  city  of  Pontus,  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain.  [From  his  acquaintance  with 
Caius  Gallus,  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  from  his 
having  composed  his  geography  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  he  flourished  in  the  first  century, 
and  Blair  assigns  his   death   to   the  year  25 


A.D.]  He  firststudied  under Xenarchus the pe- 
ripatetic,and  afterwards  warmly  embraced  the 
tenets  of  theStoics  [on  leaving  Xenarchus.  He 
was  induced  by  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus  to  join 
this  latter  sect.     He  visited,  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Egypt  as   far   as  Syene   and  the  cataracts   of 
the  Nile.     He  traversed  also,  Greece,  Mace- 
donia,  and  Italy,  excepting  Cisalpine  Gaul 
d  Liguria.     It    is  of  importance  to  men- 
tion his   travels,  as  it  heightens   the  value  of 
his  geographical   remarks  in  those  countries 
-vhere  he   was   an  eye-witness  ;  for   in  the 
rest  he  only  compiles   from  others.]     Ot  all 
his    compositions   nothing    remains    but    his 
geography,  divided  into    17  books,  a  work 
justly  celebrated  for  its  elegance,  purity,  the 
erudition   and    universal   knowledge  of  the 
author.     It  contains  an   account,  in   Greek, 
of  the  most   celebrated  places   of  the  world, 
the  origin,  the  manners,  religion,  prejudices, 
and  government  of  nations ;  the  foundation 
of  cities,  and  the  accurate  history  of  each  se- 
parate province.     In  the  two  first  books  the 
author  wishes  to   show  the  necessity  of  geo- 
graphy.    [The   second   contains   a  criticism 
on  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  continued  from 
the   first  book  ;  after  which    he  passes  to   aa 
examination   of  the  works  of  Posidomus  and 
Polybius.     The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  a   geographer.] 
In  the   3d  he   gives  a  description  of  Spain  ; 
in  the  4th  of  Gaul  and  the  British  isles,  [and 
also  of  Thule,  and  the  Alps.]     The  5th  and 
6th  contain  an  account  of  Italy  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  ;  the  7th,  which  is  mutilated 
at  the  end,  gives  a  full  description  of  Germany, 
and  the  country  of  the  Getae,  lUyricum,  Tau- 
r'ca  Chersonesus.  and  Epirus.   The  affairs  of 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  island  are  separately 
treated  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  ;  and  in  the 
four  next,  Asia  within   Mount  Taurus  ;  and 
in  the   15tfa   and  I6th,  Asia  without  Taurus, 
India,  Persia,    Syria,  and   Arabia  ;  the  last 
book  gives  an  account  of  Egypt,  .^^thiopia, 
Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Africa.     Among 
the  books  of  Strabo  which  have  been  lost, 
were    historical    commentaries.     This   cele- 
brated geographer  died  A.  D.  25.     [We  have 
also  a  Chrestomathy,  or    abridgment  of  this 
writer,  made  about  980  A.D.  by  which  the 
text  of  the  main  work  has  often    been    cor- 
rected.    The  main    work  has  reached  us  in 
a  very  corrupt  state,  on   account  as   well  of 
the    numerous   lacuna  in   the   single  manu- 
script whence  the  rest   have  been  copied,  as 
on  account  of  the   copyists  having  often   at- 
tempted   to    supply    what    was     illegible.] 
The    best    editions   of    his    geography  are, 
those    of  Casaubon,    fol.    Paris,    1620;    and 
of  Amst.  2  vols.  fol.    1707.    [I'o  these  may 
he  added  the  Leipsic  edition  of  Siebenkees, 
continued  after  his  death  by  Tschzucke  :  on 
the  death  of  this  latter  editor  the  work  was 
continued  by  Friedeman   as  far  as  the  7th 
vol.  where  it  has  remained  since  the  year 
1818.     The  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo  by  Fal- 
coner, published  in  1809,  also  deserves  men- 
tion, although  it  has  not  satisfied  the  expecta- 
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tious  that  were  formed  of  it.  This  is  the 
edition,  a  review  of  which  ^ave  rise  in  pait 
to  (he  controversy  in  1809-10  between  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  and  the  Oxford  scho- 
lars. The  best  Greek  text  of  Strabo,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  Coray,  Paris,  1818,  4  vols. 
8vo.  It  wants  the  Latin  version,  but  is  ac- 
companied by  an  excellent  commentary  and 

many  tables.] A  Sicilian,  so  clear-sighted 

that  he  could  distingiiisli  objects  at  the  dis- 
tance of  130  miles  with  the  same  ease  as  if 
they  had  been  near. 

Strato,  or  Straton,  a  philosopher  of 
Lampsaaus,  disciple  and  successor  in  the 
school  of  Theophrastus,  [in  the  Peripatetic 
school  of  which  he  took  charge  B.  C.  286, 
and  continued  over  it  for  18  years,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence.] 
He  applied  himself  with  uncommon  industry 
to  the  study  of  nature,  and  was  surnamed 
Physicus,  and  after  the  most  mature  investi- 
gations, he  supported  that  nature  was  inani- 
mate, and  that  there  was  no  God  but  nature. 
He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered  his  abi- 
lities and  learning,  but  also  rewarded  his 
labours  with  unbounded  liberality.  He  wrote 
different  treatises,  all  now  lost.  [In  his  opinion 
concerning  matter,  Strato  departed  essential- 
ly from  the  system  both  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle, and  he  is  said  to  have  nearly  approached 
that  system  of  Atheism  which  excludes  the 
deity  from  the  formation  of  the  world.  Cice- 
ro states  that  this  philosopher  conceived  all 
divine  power  to  be  seated  in  nature,  which 
possesses  the  causes  of  production,  increase, 
and  diminution,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  sen- 
sation and  figure.  He  taught,  also,  that  the 
seat  of  the  soul  is  m  the  middle  of  the  brain, 
and  that  it  only  acts  by  means  of  the  senses] 
Diog.  5. — Cic.  Acad.  1,  c.  9, 1.  4,  c.  38,  &;c. 
A  physician. 

Straton.     vid.  Strato. 

StkatonIcjs,  a  daughter  of  Ariarathes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Eumeues, 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother  of  At- 
talus.  Strab.  13. .A  daughter  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  who  married  Seleucus,  king 
of  Syria.  Antiochus,  her  husband's  son  by  a 
former  wife,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
married  her  with  his  father's  consent,  when 
the  physicians  had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
comply,  his  son's  health  would  be  impaired. 

Plul.  in  Dem. —  Val.Max.  5,  c.  7. A  con- 

cul)ine  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.    Plut 

in  Pomp. The    wife   of  Antigonus,    mo 

ther   of  Demetrius    Poliorcetes. A    town 

of  Caria,  [north-east  of  Mylassa,]  made  a 
Macedonian  colony.     Slrab.  14. — Lti'.  33,  c. 

18  and  33. Another  in  Mesopotamia. 

And  a  third  near  Mount  Taurus,  [called  Stra- 
tonicea  ad  Taurim  by  Strabo,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Carian  city  of  the  same 
name.] 

StratonTcus,  an  opulent  person  in  the 
reign  of  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander, 
whose  riches  became  proverbial.     Plut. 

Stratojtis  turris.  a  city  of  Judea,  after- 
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wards  called  Ciesarea  by  Herod  ia  honour  of 
Augustus,     [vid.  Cacsarea.] 

Stratcs,  a  city  of  lEoha.  Liv.  36,  c.  1 1 , 
1.  38,  c  4. Of  Acarnania. 

Strenua,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  gave 
vigour  and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent. 
Aug   de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11  and  16. 

Strongyle,  now  Slrombolo,  [one  of  the 
Lipari  isles,  or  the  first  of  the  JP,o\idi  insulje 
to  the  north-east.  It  was  called  Strongyle 
(XT^oy-yvKn,)  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  its 
round  figure.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  extraor- 
dinary volcano,  which  is  the  only  one  known 
whose  eruptions  are  continued  and  uninter- 
rupted. The  island  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  sin- 
gle mountain,  whose  base  is  about  nine  miles 
in  circumference.  The  crater  is  supposed  to 
have  been  anciently  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  it  is  now  on  the  side.  From 
various  testimonies  collected  by  Spallanzani, 
he  concludes  that  the  volcano  has  burned  for 
more  than  a  century  where  it  now  does,  with- 
out any  sensible  change  in  its  situation.  The 
same  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  material 
origin  and  increase  of  Stromboli  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  porphyry,  which,  melted  bysub- 
terraneoiis  conflagrations, and  rariliedby  elas- 
tic gaseous  substances,  arose  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  extending  itself  on  the  sides 
in  lavas  and  scoriae,  has  formed  an  island  of 
its  present  size.  The  earliest  eruptions  of 
Stromboli,  authenticated  by  historical  ac- 
counts, are  prior  to  the  Christian  era  by  about 
290  years,  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Agatho- 
cles  of  Syracuse.  It  burned,  likewise,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  After  this 
latter  period,  a  long  succession  of  ages  ensu- 
ed, during  which,  from  the  want  of  historical 
documents,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
Stromboli.  In  the  l7th  century  we  again 
know  that  it  ejected  fire,  which  it  has  conti- 
nued to  do  to  the  present  time.]  Mela,  2.  c. 
1.— Slrab.  Q.—Paus.  10,  c.  11. 

Strophades,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. They  were  anciently  called  Plola, 
and  received  the  name  of  Strophades  from 
(TTgSif a.  v^rto,  because  Zethes  and  Calais,  the 
sons  of  Boreas,  returned  from  thence  by  or- 
der of  Jupiter,  after  they  had  driven  the 
Harpies  there  from  the  tables  of  Phineus. 
The  fleet  of  iEneas  stopped  near  the  Stro- 
jihades.  The  largest  of  these  two  islands  is 
not  above  five  miles  in  circumference.  They 
are  now  called  Slrivah.^  Hygin.  fab.  19. — 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  210. 

Strophius,  a  son  of  Crisus,  king  of  Pho- 
cis.  He  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon, 
called  Anaxabia,  or  Astyochia,  or,  according 
to  others,  Cyndragora,  by  whom  he  had  Py- 
lades,  celebrated  for  his  friendship  with  Ores- 
tes. After  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by 
Clytemnestra  and  ^gysthus,  the  king  of 
Phocis  educated  at  his  own  house,  with  the 
greatest  care,  his  nephew  whom  Electra  had 
secretly  removed  from  the  power  of  his  mo- 
ther and  her  adulterer.  Orestes  was  en- 
abled by  means  of  Strophius,  to  revenge  the 
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death  of  his  father.  Paus.  2,  c.  29. — Hygin. 
fab.  1,  17. 

Strvma,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a 
Thrasian  colony.     Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Strymon,  a  river  [rising  in  Mount  Hae- 
mus,]  which  separates  Thrace  from  Mace- 
donia, and  falls  into  a  part  of  the  jEgean  Sea, 
which  has  been  called  Strymonicus  Sinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Contessa.  A  number  of  cranes,  as 
the  poets  say,  resorted  on  its  banks  in  the 
summer  time.  Its  eels  were  excellent.  M<'.- 
la,  2,  c.  2.—Jpollod.  2,  c.  5.—  Virg,  G-  1,  v. 
120, 1.  4,  V.  508.  ^n.  10,  v.  26b.— Ovid. 
Met.  2,  V.  251. 

Stymphalia,  Stymphalls,  a  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia.    Liv.  45,  c.  30 A  surname  of 

Diana. 

Stymphalus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Elatus  and  Laodice.  He  made  war  against 
Pelops,  and  was  killed  in  a  truce.     Ayollod. 

3,  c.  9. — Paus.  8,  c.  4. A   town,   river. 

lake,  and  fountain,  [in  the  north-east  part]  of 
Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name  from  king 
Stymphalus.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
Stymphalus  was  infested  with  a  number  of 
voracious  birds,  like  cranes  or  storks,  which 
fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  which  were  called 
Slymphalidts.  They  were  at  last  destroyed 
by  flercules,  with  the  assistance  of  Minerva. 
Some  have  confounded  them  with  the  Har- 
pies, while  others  pretend  that  they  never 
existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets. 
Pausanias,however,supports,  that  there  were 
carnivorous  birds,  like  the  Stymphalides,  in 
Arabia.  [Some  have  explained  the  fable 
by  supposing  that  robbers  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  robbed  passengers  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  lake.  These  Hercules  and  his 
companions  destroyed,  and  hence  it  is  said 
sprung  the  fable  of  the  birds  Stymphalides.] 
Paus.  8,  c.  4.— Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  298. 

Styx,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
She  married  Fallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  363 ani  384.— .^pollod.\,c.  2. 

A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 

it  flowi  nine  times.  According  to  some 
writers  the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Non- 
acris  in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  so  cold 
and  deadly  that  they  proved  fatal  to  such  as 
tasted  them.  Among  others,  Alexander  the 
Great  is  mentioned  as  a  victim  to  their  fatal 
effects,  in  consequence  of  drinking  them. 
They  even  consumed  iron,  and  broke  all  ves- 
sels. The  wonderful  properties  of  this  water 
suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  a  river  of  hell, 
especially  when  it  disappeared  in  the  earth 
a  little  below  its  fountain  head.  The  gods 
held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in  such  venera- 
tion that  they  always  swore  by  them  ;  an 
oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any  of  the 
gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiterobliged 
them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  which 
lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a  sense- 
less stupidity;  for  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the 
nectar  of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  re 
stored  to  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to 


all  their  original  privileges.  It  is  said  that 
this  veneration  was  shown  to  the  Styx,  be- 
cause it  received  its  name  from  the  nymph 
Styx,  who  with  her  three  daughters  assisted 
Jupiter  in  his  war  against  the  Titans.  He^ 
siod.  Theog.  v.  384,  775. — Homer.  Od.  10,  v. 
5\3.~Htrodot.  6,  c.  14.—  Firg.  ^n.  h,  v. 
323,  439,  hc.—Apollod.  l,c.  3— Ovid.  Met. 
3,  V.  29,  Scc.-Lucan.  6,  v.  378,  Lc.—Paus. 
,  c.  17  and  18.— Cur/.  lO,  c.  10. 
SuADA,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  called 
Pitho  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  of 
worship  established  to  her  honour  first  by 
Theseus.  She  had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  Praxis  at  Megara.  Cic.  de  El.  Oral. 
\5.—Pans.  1,  c.  22  and  43, 1.  9,  c.  35. 

[SuASTUs,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the 
Indus  near  the  modern  city  of  Altock.  D'An- 
ville  makes  the  modern  name  of  the  Suastus 
to  be  the  Suvat.  Mannert  supposes  this  to  be 
the  same  river  with  that  called  Choaspes  by 
Strabo  and  Curtius,  and  the  name  Suastus, 
which  is  used  by  Ptolemy  in  speaking  of  this 
stream,  to  be  an  error.] 

Sdbucius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at 
Rome  over  the  Tiber,     vid.  Pons. 

SuBURRA,  a  street  in  Rome  where  all  the 
licentious,  dissolute,  aud  lascivious  Romans 
and  courtezans  resorted.  It  was  situate  be- 
tween Mount  Viminalis  and  Quirinalis,  and 
was  remarkable  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  obscurer  years  of  J.  Caesar.  [So  far 
from  being  the  residence  of  the  vile  and  aban- 
iloned,  the  Suburra  was  on  the  contrary  the 
abode  of  the  great  and  gay.  Julius  Cassar 
was  born  in  that  part  of  the  Suburra  which 
was  situate  oa  the  Esquiline  hill.]  Suet,  in 
C(ES. —  Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  8,  Martial.  6,  ep. 
66.—JUV.  3,  V.  5. 

SucRo,  now  Xucar,  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Sertorius  and  Pompey,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  Plut. 
SuESSA,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
Aurunca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Po- 
metia,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci.  Strab.  5. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Liv.  1  and 
2.—Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  lis.— Cic.  Phil.  3,  c,  4, 
1 .  4,  c.  2. 

ScESSioNKS,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
whose  country  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Matrona,  the  Marne.  Their  capital,  Augusta, 
afterwards  Suessiones,  now  Soissons,  stands 
on  Oxona,  the  Aisne.  They  were  subdued 
by  Caesar.]     Cces.  Bell.  G-  2. 

Suetonius,  C.  Paulinus,  the  first  Roman 
general  who  crossed  Mount  Atlas  with  an 
army,  of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count. He  preside^!  over  Britain  as  a  gover- 
nor for  about  20  years,  and  was  afterwards 
made   consul.    He  forsook    the   interest    of 

Otho,  and  attached  himself  to  Vitellius. 

C.  Tranquillus,  a  Latin  historian,  son  of  a 
Roman  kuight  of  the  same  name,  [born 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
and  died  after  A.  D.  117.]  He  was  favoured 
by  Adrian,  and  became  his  secretary,  but  he 
was  afterwards  banished  from  the  court  for 
his  indiscreet  familiarity  towards  the  empress 
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Sabina.   In  his  retirement  Suetonius  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  correspondence  of   Pliny 
the   younger,   and    dedicated     his   time    to 
study.     He  wrote    an  history  of  the  Roman 
kings,  divided  into  three    books  ;  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  a  book  on 
the  games  and  spectacles  of   the  Greeks,  &c. 
which  are  all  now  lost.     The  only  one  of  his 
compositions  extant  is  the  lives  of  the  lwelv<> 
first  Cassars.  and  some  fragments  of  hi?  cata 
logue  of  celebrateJ  grammarians.    [His  ac- 
count of  the  lives  of  the  emperors  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  ancient  histo- 
ry :  for,  without  being  distinguished  by  style 
or  sentiment,  it  abounds  with  anecdotes  rela- 
tive to  the  manners,  characters,  and  incidents 
of  those  times   which   no  where  else  occur. 
Some  of  the   facts   which   he  relates   hav 
been  doubted,  but  his   general  character  and 
mode  of  writing  narratives,   acquit  him    of 
any  intentional  misrepresentation.]     His  ex- 
pressions, however,  are  often  too  indelicate  ; 
and  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  while  he 
exposed  the    vices  of  the  Caesars,  he    wrote 
with  all  the    licentiousness  with   which  they 
lived.     The  best   editions  of  Suetonius    are 
that  of  PitJScus,  4to.  2  vols.  Leovard.  1714  ; 
that  of  Oudendorp,  2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1751 ; 
and  that  of  Ernesti,  8vo.  Lips.  1775.     [The 
best  now  is  that  of  Crusius,    Lips.  1816-18,3 
vols,  8vo.]     Phn.  1,  ep.  18, 1.  5,  ep.  ll,&c. 
SuKvi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the    Vistula,  [on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Hercynia  Silva,]    who  made  frequent 
excursions  upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under 
the    emperors.        [Lucan  calls    them  Flavi, 
from  their   having  in  general   reddish   hair, 
which  their  name  is  likewise  said  to  signify.] 
Lucan.  2,  v.  51. 

SuFFKNUs,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Ca- 
tullus. He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities, 
but  puffed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own 
excellence,  and  therefore  deservedly  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.  Ca- 
tull  22. 

SuFFETins,  or  Sufetius.  vid.  Metius. 
SuiDAS,  a  Greek  writer.  [So  little  is 
known  of  Suidas,  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  a  person  of  this  name  ever  existed. 
His  name,  however,  is  found  in  all  the  MSS 
of  his  Lexicon,  and  is  often  mentioned  t)y 
Eustathius  in  his  commentary  on  Homer. 
He  seems  to  have  flourished  between  900 and 
1025  B.  C.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Lexicon 
compiled  from  various  authors.  It  differs  es- 
sentially from  other  works  of  this  kind,  in 
giving  not  only  the  explanation  of  words, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  historical  notice  of 
the  most  celebrated  authors,  and  extracts 
from  their  works.  On  aoiount  of  the  pecu- 
liar uniformity  of  style  which  prevails  in  the 
biographical  notices,  it  has  bten  conjectured 
that  Suidas  borrowed  them  ail  from  some 
Onomasticon  ;  and  from  an  exprMsion  which 
he  himself  uses  in  the  article  Hesychius, 
some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  a  work 
of  the  latter  furnished  him  with  his  chief 
materials.  In  making  his  compilation,  how- 
ever, Suidas  has  shown  great  negligence,  and 
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a  total  want  of  judgment  and  critical  talent' 
He  cites  from  vitiated  and  corrupt  readingsi 
he  confounds  individuals  and  authors,  and 
oftentimes  his  citations  do  not  prove  what  he 
intends.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  care- 
lessness of  copyists  may  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  many  of  these  errors.  Notwith- 
standing its  errors  and  imperfections,  it  is  a 
\  ery  useful  book,  and  a  storehouse  of  all  sorts 
of  erudition.  It  furnishes  an  account  of  poets, 
orators,  historians,  &ic.  with  many  passages 
from  ancient  authors  whose  works  are  lost.] 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Kuster,  3  vols.  fol. 
Cantab.  1705.] 

HuioNES,  a  nation  of  ancient  Scandinavia, 
supposed  the  modern  Sivedes,  Tacit.de  Germ. 
c.  44. 

SuLcius,  an  informer  whom  Horace  de- 
scribes as  hoarse  with  the  number  of  defa- 
mations he  daily  gave.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v. 
65. 

SuLGA,  now  Surgue,  a  small  river  of  Gaul 
falling  into  the  Pihone.     Sirab.  4. 
Sulla,     vid.  Sylla. 

SuLMO,  now  Sulmona,  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles 
from  Rome.  Ovid  was  born  there.  Ovid, 
pijssim. — Ital.  8,  v.  511. — Slrab.  5. 

fSuLPiTiA,  a  daughter  of  Paterculus,  who 
married  Fulvius  Flaccus.  She  was  so  famous 
for  her  chastity,  that  she  consecrated  a  tem- 
ple to  Venus  Verticordia,  a  goddess  who  was 
implored  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman 
women  to  virtue.  Plin.  7,  c.  35. A  poet- 
ess in  the  age  of  Domitian,  against  whom  she 
wrote  a  poem  because  he  had  banished  the 
philosophers  from  Rome.  This  composition 
is  still  extant.  She  had  also  written  a  poem 
on  conjugal  affection,  commended  by  Mar- 
tial, ep.  35,  now  lost. 

Sui.piTiA  Lex,  militaris,  by  C.  Sulpicius 
the  tribune,  A.  U  C.  665,  invested  Marius 
with  the  full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithri- 

dates,  of  which  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived. • 

Another,  de  senatu,  by  Servius  Sulpicius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665.  It  required  that  no 
senators  should  owe  more  than  2000  drach- 
mas.  Another,  de  civitate,  by  P.  Sulpicius 

the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665.  It  ordered  that 
the  new  citizens  who  composed  the  eight 
tribes  lately  created,  should  be  divided 
among  the  35  old  tribes,  as  a  greater  honour. 

Another,  called   also  Sempronia  de  reli- 

gio7ie,  by  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  and  P.  Sem- 
pronius  Sophus,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  449.  It 
forbad  any  person  to  consecrate  a  temple  or 
altar  without  the  permission  of  the  senate  and 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes. 

SuLPiTiws,  or  Sulpicius,  an  illustrious 
family  at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 

are Peticus,     a    man     chosen     dictator 

against  the  Gauls.  His  troops  mutinied 
when  first  he  took  the  field,  but  soon  after  he 
engaged    the   enemy   and    totally    defeated 

them.    Liv.  7. C.   Paterculus,   a   consul 

sent  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  conquer- 
ed Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  enemy's  fleet.  He 
was   honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return 
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to  Rome.     Jd.   17 Spurius,  one  of  the 

three  comtnissioaers  whom  the  llomans  sent 
to  collect  the  best  laws  which  could  be  found 
in  the  different  cities  and  republics  of  Greece. 

Id.  3,  c,  10. One  of  the  first  consuls  who 

received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  Rome  to  restore    the   Tarquins  to 

power,   &;c. P.   Galba,  a   Roman  consul 

who  signalized  himself  greatly  during^  the 
war  which   his  countrymen    waged   against 

the    AchiEaas  and    the  Macedonians. Se- 

verus,   a  writer,     vid.  Severus. Publius, 

one  of  the  associates  of  Marius,  well  known 
for  his  intrigues  and  cruelty.  He  made  some 
laws  in  favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he 
kept  about  3000  young  men  in  continual  pay, 
whom  he  called  his  anti-seuatorial  band,  and 
with  these  he  had  often  the  impertinence  to 
attack  the  consul  in  the  popular  assemblies. 
He  became  at  last  so  seditious,  that  he  was 
proscribed  by  Sylla's  adherents,  and  immedi- 
ately murdered.  His  head  was  fixed  on  a 
pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he  had  often 
made  many  seditious  speeches  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  tribune.     Liv.n C   Longus.aRo- 

man  consul,  who  defeated  the  Samnites,  and 
killed  30,000  of  their  men.  He  obtained  a 
triumph  for  this  celebrated  victory.  He  was 
afterwards  made  dictator  to  conduct  a  war 
against  the  Etrurians. Gallus,  a  celebrat- 
ed   astrologer  in  the  age  of  Paulus.      [vid. 

Gallus.] Apollinaris,   a   grammarian    in 

the  age  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius.  He 
left  some  letters  and  a  few  grammatical  ob- 
servations now  lost.  Cic. — Liv.—  Plut. — 
Polyb. — Flor. — Eulrop. 

SuMMANus,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince 
of  the  dead,  suinmus  maniuni.  He  had  a 
temple  at  Rome  erected  during  the  wars 
with  Pyrrhus,  and  the  Romans  believed  that 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power 
during  the  night.  Cic.  de  div.—Ovid.  Fast. 
6,  V.  731. 

SumuM,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  about  30 
miles  distant  from  the  Piraeus.  There  was 
there  a  small  harbour,  as  also  a  town.  Mi- 
nerva had  there  a  beautiful  temple,  whence 
she  was  called  Simias.  There  are  still  ex- 
tant some  ruins  of  this  temple.  [Nine  co- 
lumns, without  their  entablatures,  front  the 
sea,  in  a  line  from  west-north-west  to  east- 
south-east  ;  three  are  standing  on  the  side 
towards  the  land,  on  the  north;  and  two, 
with  a  pilaster,  next  to  the  corner-one  of  the 
northern  columns,  towards  the  sea  on  the 
east. ;  and  there  is  a  solitary  one  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  This  last  has  obtained  for  the 
promontory,  the  name  of  Cape  Colonm,  or  the 
cape  of  the  column.  Sunium  was  considered 
by  the  Athenians  an  important  post,  and  as 
much  a  town  as  the  Pir«us,but  could  not  have 
been  very  large,  according  to  Hobhouse,  who 
is  of  opinion  that  when  Euripides  styles  it  the 
"  rich  rock  of  Sunium"  in  his  Cyclops,  he  al- 
ludes to  the  wealth  of  the  temple,  not  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  same  writer  justly 
considers  the  assertion  of  Pausanias  to  be  un- 
worthy of  behef,  when  he  states  that  the 
spear  and  the  crest  of  the  statue  of  Mieerva 
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in  the  Acropolis  might  be  seen  from  Suaium, 
a  straigfit  line  of  nearly  30  miles.]  Plin.  4, 
c.  l-Slrab.  9. — Paus.  1,  c.  1. — Cic.  ad  At- 
tic. 7,  ep.  3, 1.  13,  ep.  10. 

SuovETAURiLiA,  a  sacrifice  among  the  Ro- 
mans, which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of 
a  sow  (sus,)  a  sheep  (odw,)  and  a  bull  (^tau- 
rus,)  whence  the  name.  It  was  generally 
observed  every  fifth  year. 

ScpERUM  MARE,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  because  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The 
name  of  Mare  Inferuvi  was  applied  for  the 
opposite  reasons  to  the  sea  below  Italy.  Cic^ 
pro  Clucnl.  &c. 

Sura,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  the  emperoV 
Gallienus.     He  wrote  an  history  of  the  reign 

of  the  emperor. A  city  on  the  Euphrates, 

Another  in  Iberia. A  river  of  Ger- 
many whose  waters  fall  into  the  Moselle. 
A  as.  in  Mas. 

SuRKJVA,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  armies 
of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  His  family  had 
the  privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia. He  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
agamst  the  Rom.ins,  and  to  protect  the  king- 
dom of  Parthia  against  Crassus,  who  wished 
to  conquer  it.  He  defeated  the  Roman  tri- 
umvir, and  after  he  had  drawn  him  perfi- 
diously to  a  conference,  he  ordered  his  head 
to  be  cut  off.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.C.  52.  Surena  has  been  admired 
for  his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and 
his  prudence  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  ;  but  his  perfidy,  his  effeminate 
manners,  and  his  lasciviousness,  have  beea 
deservedly  censured.  Poly(en.  7. — Plut,  in 
Crass- 

SuRRENTUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the 
bay  ol  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  which 
was  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mela,  2,  c. 
4.—Strab.  b.~Horat.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  52.~Ovid. 
Met.  15,  v.  HO.— Mart.  13,  ep.  110. 

bus  A,  (oru??»,)a  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  the 
chief  town  of  Susiana,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Persian  empire.  [It  is  called  in  Scripture 
S/iushan,  and  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eulaeus,  called,  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  Ulai. 
Some  ascribe  its  erection  to  Memnon,  but  see 
remarks  under  that  article.  It  was  called 
Susa  from  the  number  of  lilies  in  its  vicinity, 
which,  in  the  Persian  language,  bore  that 
name.]  Cyrus  took  it.  The  walls  of  Susa 
were  above  120  stadia  in  circumference.  The 
treasures  of  the  king  of  Persia  were  ge- 
nerally kept  there,  and  the  royal  palace  was 
built  with  white  marble,  and  its  pillars  were 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  [Alex- 
ander found  in  it  50,000  talents  of  gold, 
besides  jewels  of  inestimable  value,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels.] 
It  was  usual  with  the  kings  of  Persia  to  spend 
the  summer  at  Ecbatana,  and  the  winter  at 
Susa,  because  the  climate  was  more  warm 
there  than  at  any  other  royal  residence. 
[Some  have  supposed  that  the  present  city  of 
iihusler  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Susa.]  riin^  6,  c.  26',  &:c.~Lucnn.  2,  v,  49, 
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— Slrab.  15. — Xenoph.  Cyr. — Propert.  2,  el. 
13. — Claudian. 

SusARioN,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who 
is  supposed  with  Dolon  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  comedy,  and  to  have  first  introduced 
it  at  Athens  on  a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  562. 
SusiAM,  or  Susis,  a  country  of  Asia,  of 
which  the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at 
the  east  of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great 
abundance  in  Susiana,  and  it  is  from  thai 
plant  that  the  province  received  its  name, 
according  to  some,  as  Shushan  is  the  name  of 
a  lily  in  Persian. 

SusiD^  PYL^,  narrow  passes  over  moun- 
tains, from  Susiana  into  Persia    Curt.  5,  c.  3. 
ScTHTJL,  a  town  of  Numidia    where  the 
king's  treasures  were  kept.     Snll,  Jug.  37. 

SuTRiiTM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  24 
miles  north-west  of  Rome.  Some  suppose 
that  the  phrase  Ire  Sulrium,  to  act  with  dis- 
patch, arises  from  the  celerity  with  which 
Camillas  recovered  the  place,  but  Festus  ex- 
plains it  differently.  Plaut.  Cms.  3,  1,  v.  10 
—Liv.  26,  c.  34.— Pa/erc,  1,  c.  14.— Liu.  9. 
c.  32. 

Syagrcs,  an  ancient  poet,  the  first  who 
wrote  on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Sa- 
garis,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  adds,  that 
he  lived  in  Homer's  age,  of  whom  he  vvas 
the  rival.     Mlian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  21. 

Sybaris,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  stron 
and  robust.  Strab.  Q.—Plia.  3,  c.  11, 1.  31, 
c.  2.— —There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
on  its  banks  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which 
had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans. 
Sybaris  became  very  powerful,  and  in  its  most 
flourishing  situation  it  had  the  command  of 
four  neighbouring  nations,  of  25  towns,  and 
could  send  an  army  of  30,000  men  into  the 
field.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  said  to  ex- 
tend six  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  the  suburbs  covered  the  banks  of  the 
Crathis  for  the  space  of  seven  miles.  It 
made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Crotona,  till 
it  was  at  last  totally  reduced  by  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras,  B.  C.  308.  Sybaris  was  de- 
stroyed no  less  than  five  times,  and  always 
repaired.  Its  downfall  was  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme corruption  which  seized  upon  the  mo- 
rals of  its  inhabitants.  Their  character  in 
this  respect  was  such,  that  the  word  Sybarite 
became  proverbial  to  intimate  a  man  devoted 
to  pleasure.  [The  city  of  Thurium  was 
afterwards  founded  on  or  near  the  site  of  Sy- 
baris. mi.  Thurium.]  Diod.  12. — Strab.G. 
—Mlian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  2i.— Martial.  12,  ep. 
96.--Plut.  inPelop.  &c.— P/in.  3,  c.  10. 

SybarIta.  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.    [vid. 
Sybaris.] 

Syene,  now  Assuan,  a  town  of  Thebais, 
on  the  extremities  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the 
poet  was  banished  there  on  pretence  of  com 
manding  a  praetorian  cohort  stationed  in  tlie 
neighbourhood.  [It  is  famous  for  being  the 
place  where  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
flsrrertain  the  measure  of  the  circuinference 
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of  the  earth  by  Eratosthenes.     In  this  town, 
according  to  Strabo,  a  well  was  sunk,  which 
marked  the  summer-solstice,  and  the  day  was 
known  when  the  style  of  the  sun-dial  cast  no 
shade  at  noon;  at  that  instant  the  vertical 
sun  darted  his  rays  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
The  observations  of  the  French  astronomers 
place  Assuan  in  Lat.  24°  5'  23'  of  horth  la- 
titude.    If  this  place  was   formerly  situated 
under  the  tropic,  the  position   of   the  earth 
must  be  a  little  altered,  and  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  diminished.     But  we  should  be 
Hware  of  the  vagueness  of  observation?  made 
by  the   ancients,  which   have   conferred   so 
much  celebrity  on  these  places.     The  phe- 
nomenon  of  the  extinction  of  the  shadow, 
whether  within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  per- 
pendicular gnomon,  is   not  confined  to  one 
exact  mathematical   position  of  the  sun,  but 
is  common   to  a  certain  extent  of  latitude, 
corresponding  to  the  visible  diameter  of  that 
luminary,  which  is  more  than  half  a  degree. 
It   would  be  sufiicient,   therefore,  that  the 
northern   margin  of  the    sun's  disc   should 
reach  the  zenith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the 
siimmer-solstice,   to  abolish   all  lateral  sha- 
dow of  a  perpendicular  object.    Now,  in  the 
■second  century,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
reckoned  from   the  observations  of  Hippar- 
chus,  was  23"  49'  25".   If  we  add  the  semi-di- 
iiraeterof  the  sun,  which  is  15'  57",  we  find  for 
the    northern  margin  24°  5'  22",   which  is 
within  a  second  of  the  actual  latitude  of  Syene, 
At  present,  when  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
is  23°  28',  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun  comes 
no  nearer  the  latitude  of  Syene  than  21'  3' , 
yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely  perceptible.     We 
have,  therefore,  no  imperious  reason  for  ad- 
mitting a  greater  diminution  in  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown  by 
by    real    astronomical    observations   of   the 
most   authentic  and  exact  kind.      That   of 
the  well  of  Syene  is  not  among  the  number 
of  these  last,  and  can  give  us  no  assistance  iu 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty 
centuries  ago,  as  some  respectable   men   of 
science  seem  to  have  believed. — Nature  pre- 
sents  a   peculiar  spectacle    around   Syene. 
Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish  granite  of 
a  particular  character,  hence  called  Syenite, 
a  term  applied  to  those  rocks  which  diflier 
from  granite  in  containing  particles  of  horn- 
blende.    These  mighty  terraces,  shaped  into 
peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  over 
them  the  river  rolls  majestically  its  impe- 
tuous and  foamin:^  waves.      Here  are  the 
quarries  from  whicti  t:^*"  obelisks  and  collos- 
sal  statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug. 
An  obelisk,  partially  formed  anu    still   re- 
maining attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears 
testimony  to  the  laborious  and  patient  efibrti 
of  human  art.]     Strab.  1  and  2. — Mela,  1,  c. 
9.—  Plin.  36,  'c.  8.— On'rf.  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  5, 
V  79.  -Mel.  5,v.  lA.—Lucan.  2,  v.  587,  1. 
8,  V.  851,  1.  10,  V.  234. 

Synesius,  a  Cilician,  who,  with  Labinetus 
of  Babylon,  concluded  a  peace  between  Aly- 
attes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Cyaxares,  king  of 
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Media,  while  both  armies  were  terrified  by  a 
sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun,  B.  C.  585.  Hero- 
dot.  I,  c.  74. 

SvEWNESis,  a  satrap  of  Cilicia,  whea  Cy 
rus  made  war  aajaiiisthis  brother  Artaxerxes. 
He  wished  to  favour  both  the  brothers  by 
seadiag  one  of  his  sons  in  the  army  of  Cyrus 
and  another  to  Artaxerxes. 

Sylla,  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man of  a  noble  family.  The  poverty  of  his 
early  years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of 
the  courtezan  Nicopolis,  who  left  him  heir 
to  a  large  fortune  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of 
the  immense  wealth  of  his  mother-in-law, 
he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  most  opulent  of 
the  llomans.  He  first  entered  the  army  un- 
der the  great  Marius,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied in  Numidia  in  the  capacity  of  questor. 
He  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  military 
affairs  ;  and  Bocchus,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Numidia,  delivered  Jugurtha  into  his  hands 
for  the  Roman  consul.  The  rising  fame  of 
Sylla  gave  umbrage  to  Marius,  who  was  al- 
ways jealous  of  an  equal,  as  well  as  of  a  su- 
perior ;  but  the  ili  language  which  he  might 
use,  rather  inflamed  than  extinguished  the 
ambition  of  Sylla.  He  left  the  conqueror  of 
Jugurtha,  and  carried  arms  under  Catulus. 
Some  time  after  he  obtained  the  prastorship, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate  to 
place  Ariobiirzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia,  against  the  views  and  interest  of  Vli- 
thridates  king  of  Pontus.  This  he  easily  ef- 
fected, one  battle  left  him  victorious;  and  be- 
fore he  quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman 
praetor  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  in  hi 
camp  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Parthia, 
who  wished  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  Sylla  received  them  with  haugh 
tiness,  and  behaved  with  such  arrogance,  that 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  Surely  this  man  is 
master  of  the  world,  or  doomed  to  be  such  .' 
At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  commissioned 
to  finish  the  war  with  the  Marsi,  and  when 
this  was  successfully  ended,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  consulship,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  In  this  capacity  he  wished  to  have  the 
administration  of  the  Mithridatic  war ;  but  he 
found  an  obstinate  adversary  in  iVTarius,  and 
he  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes  only 
when  he  had  entered  Rome  sword  in  hand. 
After  he  had  slaughtered  all  his  enemies,  set 
a  price  upon  the  head  of  Marius,  and  put  to 
death  the  tribune  Sulpitius,  who  had  continu 
ally  opposed  his  views,  he  marched  towards 
Asia,  and  disregarded  the  flames  of  discord 
which  he  left  behind  him  unextinguished,  Mi- 
thridates  was  already  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece  ;  and  Sylla,  when  he  reached 
thecoast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the 
siege  of  Athena  and  of  the  Piraeus.  His  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  when 
he  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple 
to  take  the  riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods 
to  bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted 
to  his  service.  His  boldness  succeeded,  the 
Piraeus  surrendered  ;  and  the  conqueror,  as  if 
struck  with  reverence  at  the  beautiful  porti 
foes  where  the  philosophic  followers  of  So-! 


crates  and  Plato  had  often  disputed,  spared 
the  city  of  Athens,  which  he  had  devoted  to 
destruction,  and  forgave  the  living  for  the 
sake  of  the  dead.  Two  celebrated  battles  at 
Cheronaea  and  Orchomenos  rendered  himi 
master  of  Grfsece.  He  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, and  attacked  Mithridates  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  kingdom.  The  artful  monarch, 
who  well  knew  the  valour  and  perseverance 
of  his  adversary,  made  proposals  of  peace  ; 
and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then 
decreasing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to 
a  war  which  had  rendered  him  master  of  so 
much  territory,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Rome  like  a  conqueror,  and  to  dis- 
pute vvith  his  rival  the  sovereignty  of  there- 
public  with  a  victorious  army  Muraena  was 
left  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Asia, 
and  Sylla  hastened  to  Italy.  In  the  plains  of 
Campania  he  was  met  by  a  few  of  his  adhe- 
rents, whom  the  success  of  his  rivals  had  ba- 
nislied  from  the  capital,  and  he  was  soon  in- 
formed, that  if  he  wished  to  contend  with 
Marius  he  must  encounter  fifteen  generals, 
followed  by  25  well-disciplined  legions.  In 
these  critical  circumstances  he  had  recourse 
to  artifice,  and  while  he  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  to  his  adversaries  he  secret- 
ly strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with  plea- 
sure  his  armies  daily  increase  by  the  revolt 
of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  or  promises  had 
corrupted.  Pompey,  who  afterwards  merit- 
ed the  surname  of  Great,  embraced  his 
cause,  and  marched  to  his  camp  with  three 
legions.  Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field 
with  advantage  ;  the  confidence  of  ''larius 
decayed  with  his  power,  and  Sylla  entered 
Rome  like  a  tyrant  and  a  conqueror.  The 
streets  were  daily  filled  with  dead  bodies, 
and  70Q0  citizens,  to  whom  the  conqueror 
had  promised  pardon,  were  suddenly  massa- 
cred in  the  circus.  The  senate,  at  that  time 
assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  heard 
the  shrieks  of  their  dying  countrymen  ;  and 
when  they  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it,  Sylla 
replied :  They  are  only  a  few  rebels  whom 
I  have  ordered  to  be  chastised.  If  this  had 
been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy  ;  but  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  her  misfortunes,  each 
succeeding  day  exhibited  a  greater  number  of 
slaughtered  bodies,  and  when  one  of  the  se- 
nators had  the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant 
when  he  meant  to  stop  his  cruelties,  Sylla, 
with  an  air  of  unconcern,  answered,  that  he 
had  not  yet  determined,  but  that  he  would 
take  it  into  his  consideration.  The  slaughter 
was  continued,alist  of  such  as  were  proscrib- 
ed was  daily  stuck  in  the  public  streets.  The 
3lave  was  rewarded  to  bring  his  master's  head, 
and  the  son  was  not  ashamed  to  imbrue  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father  for  money. 
No  less  than  4700  of  the  most  powerful  and 
opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wished  the 
Romans  to  forget  his  cruelties  in  aspiring  to 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  capa- 
city he  made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as 
were  inimical  to  his  views,  and  changed 
every  regulation  where  his  ambition  was  ob- 
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structed.  After  he  had  finished  whatever 
the  most  absolute  sovereign  may  do,  from 
bis  own  will  and  authority,  Sylla  abdicated 
1he  dictatorial  power  and  retired  to  a  solita- 
ry retreat  at  Puteoli,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days,  if  not  in  literary  ease  and  tran 
quillity,  yet  far  from  the  noise  of  arras,  in  the 
rr)idst  of  riot  and  debauchery.  The  compa 
nions  of  his  retirement  were  the  most  base 
and  licentious  of  the  populace,  and  Sylla 
took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  voluptuous- 
ness, though  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  cover- 
ed with  infirmities.  His  intemperance  has- 
tened his  end,  his  blood  was  corrupted,  and 
an  imposthume  was  bred  in  his  bowels.  He 
at  last  died  in  the  greatest  torments  of  the 
lousy  disease,  about  78  years  before  Christ, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age ;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  like  Marius,  on  his  death-bed, 
he  wished  to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience 
and  remorse  by  continual  intoxication.  His 
funeral  was  very  magnificent;  his  body  was 
attended  by  the  senate  and  the  vestal  virgins, 
and  hymns  were  sung  to  celebrate  his  ex- 
ploits and  to  honour  his  memory.  A  mo- 
nument was  erected  in  the  field  of  Mars,  on 
■which  apppeared  an  inscription  written  by 
himself,  in  which  he  said,  the  good  services 
he  had  received  from  his  friends,  and  the  in- 
juries of  his  enemies  had  been  returned  with 
unexampled  usury.  The  character  of  Sylla 
is  that  of  an  ambitious,  dissimulating,  credu- 
lous, tyrannical,  debauched,  and  resolute 
tiommander.  He  was  revengeful  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  the  surname  of  Felix,  or  the 
forliinate,  which  he  assumed,  showed  that  he 
was  more  indebted  to  fortune  than  to  valour 
for  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  this,  who  cannot  admire  the 
moderation  and  philosophy  of  a  man,  who. 
■when  absolute  master  of  a  republic  which 
he  has  procured  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice, 
silently  abdicates  the  sovereign  power,  chal- 
lenges a  critical  examination  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  retires  to  live  securely  in  the 
Tnidst  of  thousands  whom  he  has  injured  and 
offended  ■"  The  Romans  were  pleased  and  as- 
tonished at  his  abdication  ;  and  when  the  in- 
solence ot  a  young  man  had  been  vented 
against  the  dictator,  he  calmly  answered. 
This  usage  may  perhaps  deter  another  to  re- 
sign his  po'wer  to  folloiv  my  example,  if  ever 
he  becomrs  absolute.  Sylla  has  been  com- 
mended for  the  patronage  he  gave  to  the  arts 
and  sciences.  He  brought  to  Rome  the  ex- 
tensive library  of  Apellicon,  the  Peripatetic 
philo-opher,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  he  himself 
romposed  22  books  of  memoirs  concern- 
ing himself.  Cic  in  Vcrr.  Sic. — C.  J^ep.  in 
.itlic.—Palerc.  2,  c.  17,  kc.—  Liv.  75.  &c.-— 
Pans.  1,  c.  20.—Flor.  3,  c.  5,  &c.  1.  4,  c.  2, 
kc.—  Fal.  Max.  12,  kc—Polyb.  5.— Justin. 
37  and  ^8.—Eulrnp.   5,  c.  2.— Pint,  in  inld. 

A  nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  conspired 

against  his   countrj',   because  he  had    been 

<leprived  of  his  consulship   for  bribery. 

Another  relation  who  also  joined  in  the  same 
■i^.onspiracv. 
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Sttlvanus,  a  god  of  the  woods,  (vid.  Sil- 
vanus.) 

Sylvia,  or  Ilia,  the  mother  of  Romulus. 
(vid.  Rhea.) 

Sylvius,  a  son  of  ^neas  by  Lavinia,  from 
whom  afterwards  all  the  kings  of  Alba  were 
called  Sylvii.     Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  763. 

Symmachus,  [a  Roman  senator  of  the 
fourth  century,  whobecame  prefect  of  Rome, 
pontiff,  augur,  and  proconsul  of  Africa.  He 
vigorously  resisted  the  changes  that  were 
made  in  the  national  religion  by  the  triumphs 
of  Christianity,  and  headed  a  deputation  from 
the  senate  to  the  emperor  Valeutiuian  2d,  re- 
questing the  re-establishment  of  priests  and 
vestals,  and  of  the  altar  of  victory.  This  ap- 
plication was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan,  who  composed  an  answer  to  the  pe- 
tition of  Symmachus,  as  did  also  the  poet 
Prudentius.  Symmachus  lost  his  cause,  and 
for  some  reason  was  banished  by  Valentinian, 
or  Theodosius,  the  latter  of  whom  recalled 
him,  and  raised  him  to  the  consulship,  A.  D. 
391.  The  petition  above  mentioned,  is  pre- 
served in  the  ten  books  of  Symmachus's 
epistles  still  extant.  His  oratory  was  of  that 
kind  which  characterized  the  decline  of  Ro- 
man literature.  "  The  luxurianey  of  Sym- 
machus," says  Gibbon,  '•  consists  of  barren 
leaves  without  fruit,  and  even  without  flow- 
ers. Few  facts  and  few  sentiments  can  be 
extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence.'" 
Of  these  epistles  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Soioppius,  Mogunt.  1608,  4to.] 

Sympleg.Ides,  or  Cyaae^,  two  islands 
or  rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
{vid.  Cyaneae.) 

Syncellus,  [one  of  the  Byzantine  histori- 
ans, who  derived  his  name  from  his  being 
stinc'Uus,  or  "  constant  resident"  with  Ta- 
rassias,  patriarch  of  Const-antinople.  Syn- 
cellus  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
began  to  write  his  history  in  792,  but  was 
prevented  by  death  from  extending  it  beyond 
the  times  of  Maximian  and  Maximm.  It 
is  valuable  for  the  account  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties.  It  was  published  by  Goar,  Paris, 
1652,  fol.] 

Synesius,  [a  native  of  Cyrene,  of  noble 
extraction,  who,  on  his  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais.  Seve- 
ral of  his  writings,  and  156  of  his  epistles  are 
extant.  His  style  is  characterized  as  being 
lofty  and  dignified,  and  inclining  to  the  poeti- 
cal and  rhetorical.]  The  last  edition  is  in 
8vo.  Paris,  160.'^;  inferior,  however,  to  the 
editio  princeps  by  Petavius,  fol.  Paris,  1612. 

Syknas,  (arfw,)  or  Synnada,  (plur.)  [a 
town  of  Phrygia,  north-west  of  the  plain  of 
(psus.  Between  this  place  and  Docimaeum, 
which  lay  to  the  north-west,  were  famous 
marble-quarries,  whence  a  beautiful  kind  of 
white  marble,  with  red  spots,  was  obtained. 
This  was  held  in  very  high  repute  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  much  used  in  buildings.  The 
Romans  named  this  marble  after  the  town  of 
Synnada,  lapis  Hynnadicus  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  called  it  >ii9<ic  Aok/|M<t«c  vel 
Aox(««c'j?,  from  Docimocum.     Strabo  speaks 
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of  the  high  degree  of  value  attached  to  it, 
and  of  slabs  and  columns  of  it  having  been 
transported  to  Rome  at  a  vast  exoen^f  ] 
Slrab.  12. — Clfiudian.  in  Eutr.  2. — Mart, a  ■ 
9,  ep.  Tl.—Stat.  1,  S^'lv.  5,  v.  41. 

Stphax,  a  king  of  the  Masaesyli  in  Li 
bya,  who  married  Sophonisba,  the  daughter 
of  Asdrubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  thf 
Rom^ins  to  join  hiiu-elf  U>  the  interest  of  his 
father-ill-law,  and  of  Carthage.  [Encamping 
his  army  apart  from  that  of  Asdrubal,  bolh 
camps  were  in  the  night  surprised  and  burnt 
by  Scipio.  Afterwards,  in  a  general  engage- 
ment, t  le  united  Carthaginian  and  Numidian 
armies  were  defeated.  Syphax,  upon  this, 
hastened  back  to  his  own  country,  but,  be- 
ing pursued  by  Leelius  and  Vlasinissa,  he,  to- 
gether with  his  son  Vermina,  was  taken  pri 
soner,  and  brought  bark  to  Scipio.]  The 
conqueror  carried  him  to  Rome,  where  be 
adorned  histriumph.  Syphax  died  in  prison, 
20  i  years  before  Christ,  and  his  possrssions 
were  given  to  Masinissa.  Ace  rding  to  some, 
the  de.-cendants  of  Syphax  reigned  for  some 
time  over  a  part  of  Numidia,  and  continued 
to  make  opposition  to  the  Romans.  Liv.  24, 
k.c.  —  Plut.in  Scip.—Flor.2,  c.Q.—Polyb  — 
IlaL  16,  V.  171  and  WQ.—Omd.  Fast.  6,  v',  7C9. 

Syracosia,  festivals  at  Syracuse, celebrat 
ed  during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were 

busily  employed    in   offering   sacrifices-  

Another,  yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of 
Syracuse,  where,  as  they  supposed,  Pluto 
had  disappeared  with  Proserpine. 

STRAtCs.E,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily, 
founded  about  732  years  before  the  Christian 
€ra,  by  Archias  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the 
Heraclidee.  !n  its  flourishingstate  it  extend- 
ed 22^  English  miles  in  circumference,  and 
was  divided  into  4  districts,  Orlygia,  Acra- 
dina.  Tythe,  and  Neapolis,  to  which  some 
add  a  fifth  division,  Epipolse,  a  district  little 
inhabited.  These  were  themselves  separate 
cities.  [The  whole  was  encompassed  by  a 
triple  wall,  so  flanked  wi<h  towers  and  castles 
at  proper  distances,  as  to  be  almost  impreg- 
nable.] Syracuse  had  two  capacious  har- 
bours, separated  from  one  another  by  the  isl- 
and of  Ortygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was 
above  3000  paces  in  circumference,  and  its 
entrance  500  paces  wide.  The  people  of  Sy- 
racuse were  very  opulent  and  powerful,  and 
though  subject  to  tyrants,  they  were  masters 
of  vast  possessions  and  dependent  states.  The 
city  of  Syracuse  was  well  built,  its  houses 
were  stately  and  magnificent ;  and  it  has  been 
said,  that  it  produced  the  be>t  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  men  when  they  wern  virtuous,  but 
the  most  wicked  and  depraved  when  addict- 
ed to  vicious  pursuits.  The  women  of  Syra- 
cuse were  not  permitted  to  adorn  themselves 
with  gold,  or  wear  costly  garments,  ex- 
cept suoh  as  prostituted  themselves.  Syra- 
cuse gave  birth  to  Theocritus  and  Archime 
des.  It  was  under  different  governments  ;  and 
after  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Thra- 
sybulus,  B.  C.  446,  it  enjoyed  security  for 
61  years,  till  the  usurpation  of  the  Dionysii, 
who  were  expelled  by  Timoleon,  B.  C.  343. 


In  the  age  of  tne  elder  Dionysius,  an  army 
of  100.000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  and  400 
ships  were  kept  in  constant  pay.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  Marcellus, 
aftera  siege  of  three  years,  B.  C.  212.  [Of  the 
four  ancient  quarters  of  Syracuse,  Ortygia 
alone  is  now  remaining;  it  is  ;ibout  two  miles 
round,  and  suppo.sed  to  contain  about  17,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  some  remains,  how- 
ever, still  visible  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in 
the  ruins  of  porticoes,  temples,  and  palaces. 
The  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa  rose  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  but  its  spring  is  now  dried 
up.]  Cic.  in  Ferr-  4,  c.  52  and  53. — Utrab. 
1  and  8.— C.  'j\ep.—Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Liv.  23, 
k.c.—Plut.  in  Marcell.  kc—Flor.  2,  c.  6.— 
Ilal  14,  V.  278. 

Syria,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose 
boundaries  are  not  acrutaiely  ascertained  by 
the  aniients.  Syria,  generally  sjeakmg,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrntes  [and 
a  small  portion  of  Arabia,]  north  by  Mount 
Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Egypt  and  Arabia  Petrsea.  It 
was  divided  into  several  districts  and  provin- 
ces, among  which  were  Phoenicia,  Seleucis, 
Judea  or  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Babylon, 
and  Assyria.  [Syria  is  called  in  Scripture 
Aram,  and  the  inhabitants  Aramaeans,  a  name 
derived  from  Aram  the  fifth  son  of  Shem,  the 
father  of  the  Syrians.  Mesopotamia  is  also 
called  Aram  in  the  sacred  text,  but  the  appel- 
lation Naharim,  i.  e.  "  between  the  rivers,"  is 
al  ways  added  for  distinction  sake  to  the  latter. 
The  name  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  Grepks  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment 
of  Assyria,  which  was  first  adopted  by  the 
lonians  who  frequented  these  coasts  after  the 
Assyrians  of  Nineveh  had  reduced  this  coun- 
try to  be  a  province  of  their  empire  about 
750  B.  C.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  term  Araniteans,  but 
they  gave  it  a  wide  appellation,  making  it 
comprehend  the  Syrians,  the  inhabitants  of 
.Mesopotamia,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  White 
Syrians  or  Leuco-Syrii,  as  far  as  Pontus,  be- 
cause they  saw  that  all  these  nations  used  a 
common  language,  the  same  customs,  and  the 
same  religious  faith.]  Syria  was  subjected 
to  the  monarchs  of  Persia  ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Seleucus,  surnamed 
Nicator,  who  had  received  this  province  as 
his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  iVIacedonian  do- 
minions, raised  it  into  an  empire,  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312.  Seleucus  died  after 
a  reign  of  32  years,  and  his  successors,  sur- 
named the  Se/eucidcc,  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  following  order;  Antiochus. surnamed  So- 
ter,  280  B.  C  ;  Antiochus  Theos,  261  ;  Se- 
leucus Callinicus,  246  ;  Seleucus  Ceraunus, 
226;  Antiochus  the  Great,  223;  Seleucus 
Fhilopa'or,  187;  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175; 
Antiochus  Eupator,  164  ;  Demetrius  Soter, 
162;  Alex.  Balas,  150;  Demetrius  Nicator, 
146;  Antiochus  the  Sixth,  144;  Diodotus 
Tryphon,  143;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  139; 
Demetrius  Nicator  restored,  130;  Alexan- 
der Zebina,  127,  who  was  dethroned  by 
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Aatiochus  Grypus,  123;  Antiochus  Cyzice- 
nus,  112,  who  takes  part  of  Syria,  which  he 
calls  Ccelesyria ;  Philip  auJ  Demetrius  Eu- 
ccriis,  93,  and  in  Coelesyria,  Aatiochus  Pius; 
Aretas  was  king  of  Coelesyria,  83  ;  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  83  ;  and  Antiochus  Asia- 
ticus,  69,    who   was  dethroned  by    Pompey, 

B.  C.  65  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Syria 
became  a  Roman  province.  He.odot.2,3 
and  7  —Aptllon.  \.A,^.—Slrab.  12ai)d  16.— 

C.  Kep.  in  Dal.—Mda.  1 .  c.  2.— Plot.  5,  c. 
6. — Curt.  6. —  Dionys.  Perifg. 

Syriaccm  mare,  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria. 

Strinx.  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter 
of  the  river  Ladon.  Pan  became  enamour- 
ed of  her,andattemptedto  offer  her  violence; 
but  Syrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  by  the  Greeks.  The  god  made  him- 
self a  pipe  with  the  reeds  into  which  his 
favourite  nymph  had  been  changed.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  V   &9\.— Martial.  9,  ep.  63. 

Stroph(Enix,  the  name  of  an  inhabitant 
of  the  maritime  coast  of  Syria.     Juv.  8. 

Syros,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  jEgeati 
Sea,  at  the  [west]  of  Deles,  about  20  miles  in 
circumference,  very  fruitful  in  wine  and  corn 
of  all  sorts.  The  inhabitants  lived  to  a  great 
old  age,  because  the  air  was  wholesome.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  15, V. 504. —&7ra6.  \Q.—Mela,2,c.l. 


I  Syrtes.  [two  gulfs  on  the  northera  coast 
I  of  Africa,  one  called  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacium,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Cubes ; 
the  other  called  Syrtis  Major,  on  the  coast 
of  Cyrenaica,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  The 
former  is  supposed  to  derive  its  modern 
name  from  the  city  of  Tacape,  which  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  that  of  the  latter  is  a  corrup- 
tion from  the  ancient  name  Syrtis.  The 
term  Syrtis,  if  it  has  not  a  more  ancient  ori- 
ental etymology,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  crv^uv,  trahere,  and  has  reference 
to  the  effect  of  the  winds  and  waves  upon 
the  quicksands  in  these  two  gulfs.  The 
Syrtis  Minor  is  about  45  geographical  miles 
in  breadth,  and  runs  up  into  the  continent 
about  75  miles.  It  is  still  an  object  of  ap- 
prehension to  sailors,  in  consequence  of  the 
variations  and  uncertainties  of  the  tides  on 
a  flat  and  shelvy  coast.  The  Syrtis  Major 
is  about  180  geographical  miles  between  the 
two  capes,  and  penetrates  100  miles  into  the 
land.]  The  word  has  been  used  to  denote 
any  part  of  the  sea  of  which  the  navigation 
was  attended  with  danger  either  from  whirl- 
pools or  hidden  rocks.  Mda,  1,  c,  7, 1.  2,  c. 
7.—  Firg.Mn.4,  v.4l.—Lucan.  9,  303.— 
Salluil.  Ill  Jug. 

Syrcs,  an   island.      (yid.    Syros.) A 

writer,      (yid   Publius.) 

Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  {vid. 
(Sisygambis,) 
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J  AAUTES,  a  Phoenician  deity,  the  same 
as  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins,  and  probably  the 
Thoth  or  Thaut,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyp 
tians.     Cic.  de  JV.  D.  3,  c.  22 — Varro. 

Tabellaria;  leges,  [laws  passed  at  va 
rious  times  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Roman  commons  to  vote  by  ballot,  and  no 
l»nger  viva  voce.  The  object  of  these  laws 
was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  nobility. 
Voting  by  ballot  was  allowed  by  the  Gabinian 
law  A.  U.  C.  614,  in  conferring  honours: 
two  years  after,  at  all  trials  except  for  trea- 
son, by  the  Cassian  law  :  in  passing  laws,  by 
the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  C.  622  ;  and  lastly, 
in  trials  for  treason,  also  by  the  Coelian  law, 
A.  U.  C.  630.] 

Tabern^  nov.^;,  a  street  in  Rome  where 

shops  were  built.     Liv.  :",  c.  48. Rhena- 

ticB,  a  town  of  Germany  on  the  confluence  «{ 
the  Felbach  and  the  Rhine,  now  Rhin-Za- 

bern. Rigufe,   now   Bfrn-Casttl,  on    the 

Moselle. Triboccorum,  a  town  of  Alsace 

in  France,  now  Saverne. 

Tabor,  [a  mo-intain  of  Gallilee,  west  of 
Tiberias,  and  south-east  of  Dio-Ciesarea  It 
Was  called  Itabyrius  by  the  Greeks.  Jose- 
phus  makes  it  30  furlongs  in  height  an  i  26 
in  compass.  It  is  an  insulated  mountain, 
(whence  its  name,  Tabor  in  Hebrew  signify- 
ing separate,)  and  is  situate  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  having  a  level  and  extensive  area 
at  the  summit,  very  fertile  and  pleasant. 
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This  plain  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  like  the 
mountain  itself,  and  three  thousand  paces  in 
circuit.  On  this  plain  there  once  stood  a 
city,  probably  the  same  with  the  city  Tabor 
in  the  tribp  of  Zabulon,  mentioned  in  1 
Chron.  5,  c.  77.  There  is  a  small  height  on 
the  eastern  side,  which  is  the  place,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  our  Lord  was  transfi- 
gured. St.  Helena  built  a  handsome  church 
on  this  spot  in  memory  of  that  event,  but  it 
is  now  in  ruins.  Some  writers  maintain, 
however,  that  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration 
was  upon  Mount  Panium,  near  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi.] 

TABR-icA.  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  Juv. 
10,  v.  194.— P/in.  5,  c.  3.— Mela,  1,  c  7.— 
flal.  3,  v.  256. 

Tabdrnus,  a  mountain  of  Campania, 
which  abounded  with  olives.  Firg.  G.  .2,  v. 
38.     ^n.  12,  V.  715. 

Tacape,  a  town  of  Africa,  [at  the  head  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  is  now  Cabes ;  near  it 
were  some  medicinal  waters,  called  Aqum 
Ticapince,  now  Kl-Hamma.^ 

TacfarInas.  a  Numidian  who  command- 
ed an  army  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  Me  had  formerly  served  in  the 
Roman  legions,  but  in  the  character  of  an 
enemy,  he  displayed  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  against  his  benefactor.     After  he  had 
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severally  defeated  the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he 
was  at  last  routed  and  killed  in  the  field  ot 
battle,  fighting  with  uncommon  fury,  by  Do 
labella.     Tacit.  Jinn.  2,  &c. 

Tachos,  or  Tachus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  iu 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  against 
whom  he  sustained  a  long  war.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  proved  fata) 
to  him.  Chabrjas,  the  Athenian,  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  mo 
narch,  and  Agesilaus  was  left  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  mercenary  army.  The  Lace- 
daemonian disregarded  his  engagement?,  and 
by  joining  with  Nectanebus,  who  had  revolt- 
ed from  Tachus,  he  ruined  the  affairs  of  the 
monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  life  b} 
flight.  Some  observe  that  Agesilaus  acted 
with  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Tachus,  who  had  insolently  ridiculed  his  short 
and  deformed  stature.  The  expectations  of 
Tachus  had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Age- 
silaus ;  but  when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch, 
he  repeated  on  the  occasion  the  fable  of  tlie 
mountain  which  brought  forth  a  mouse,  upon 
which  Agesilaus  replied  wilh  asperity, 
though  he  called  him  a  mouse  yet  he  soon 
should  find  him  to  be  a  lion.  C.  JVep.  in 
Agnes. 

Tacita,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  si- 
lence. Numa,  as  some  say,  paid  particular 
veneration  to  this  diviniiy. 

Tacitus,   (C.   Cornelius,)    a    celebrateii 
Latin  historian,   born  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Nero.     [The  exact  year  can- 
not be  ascertained,   but   as  Pliny  the  young- 
er informs  us  that  he  and  Tacitus  were  near- 
ly of  the  same  age.  it  is  supposed  that  Taci- 
tus was  born  A.  U.  C.  809  or  810,  about  the 
6th  year  of  Nero's   reign.     The  place  of  h 
nativity  is  no  where  mentioned.]     His  father 
was  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  appoint 
ed  governor  of  Belgic    Gaul.     The  native 
genius,  and  the  rising  talents  of  Tacitus,  were 
beheld  with  rapture  by   the  emperor  Vespa- 
sian, and  as  he  wished  to  protect  and  patro 
nize  merit,  he  raised   the  young  historian  to 
places  of  trust  and  honour.     The  succeeding 
emperors  were  no  less  partial  to  Tacitus,  and 
Domitian  seemed  to  forget  his  cruelties,  when 
virtue  and  innocence  claimed  his  patronage. 
[Tacitus  himself  furnishes  a  solution  of  this 
strange  conduct  on   the  part  of  Domitian. 
Agricola,  he  tells  us,   had  the  address  to   re- 
strain the  headlong  violence  of  the  tyrant  by 
his  prudence  and  moderation.     Tacitus  imi- 
tated this  line  of  conduct,  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing umbrage  to  the  prince  and  provoking  the 
tools  of  power,  he  was  content  to  display  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar.     Tacitus  had  a  talent 
for  poetry,  and  his   verses    most  probably 
served  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  tyrant  who 
affected  to  be  a  votary  of  the  muses.     If  in 
addition  to  this  he  was  the  author  of  a  book 
of  apophthegms   called   Facet im,  that  very 
amusement  could  not  fail  to  prove  successful 
in  gaining  for  him  the  notice  of  Domitian 
By  this  emperor  Tacitus  was  made  praetor, 
A.  D.  88 ;  he  was  also  appointed  oae  of  the 


college  of  Quindecimviri.    In  A.  D.  78,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Julius  Agricola.  Oq 
the  death  of  his  father-in  law  in  A.  D.  93,  he 
quitted  Rome,  but  returned  to  it  in  the  year 
97  when   Nerva    was   on  the   throne.     This 
prince  named  him  successor  in  the  consulship 
III  Virginius  Rufus,  who  liad  just  died.     Sub- 
sequently, however,  he  quitted  public  affairs, 
and  gave  himself  up  in  private  to  his  histori- 
cal compositions.      I'he    period  ol   his  death 
1?  not  known.]     The    friendly  intercourse  of 
Pliny  and  Tacitus  has  often    been   admired, 
and  many  have  observer!,  that  the  familiari- 
ty of  these  two  great  men    arose  froiu  similar 
principles,  and  a  perfect  conformity  of  man- 
ners and  opinions.     Yet  Tacitus  was  as  much 
the   (riend  of  a  republican  government   as 
Pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  of  the  short-lived  virtues  ol   his  pairon 
Trajan.     Pliny  gained  the  hearts  of  his  ad- 
herents by  affaiiility,  and  all  the  elegant  gra- 
ces which   became  the  courtier   and  the  fa- 
vourite, while  Tacitus  conciliated  the  esteem, 
of  the  world  by  his  virtuous  conduct,  which 
prudence   and  love  of  honour  ever  guided, 
i'he  friendship  of   Tacitus  and  of  Pliny  al- 
most became  proverbial,  and  one  was  scarce 
mentioned  without  the  other,  as  the  follow- 
ing instance  may  indicate.     At  the  exhibition 
of  the  spectacles  in  the  circus,  Tacitus  had  a 
long  conversation  on  different  subjects  with 
a  Roman  kiiight   with   whom  he  was  unac- 
quainted ;  and  when  the  knight  asked  him 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  the  histo- 
rian told  him  that  he  was  not   unknown  to 
him,  and  that  for  their  distant  acquaintance 
he  was  indebted  to  literature.     Then you  are, 
replied  the  knij;ht,  either   Tucitus  oi  Pliny^ 
The   time  of  Tacitus   was   not  employed  in 
trivial  pursuits,  the  orator  might  have  been 
now  forgotten  if  the  historian    had  not  flou- 
rished.    Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  a  composition  admired 
for  the  fidelity  and  exactness  with   which  it 
is  executed,  though  some  have  declared  that 
the  historian  delineated  manners  and  customs 
with  which  he  wasnotacquainted,  and  which 
never   existed.     [In   this  treatise  but  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  geographical 
notices  of  Tacitus,  which  are  very  defective. 
His   remarks  on  the   manners,  usages,   and 
political  institutions  of  this  people  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  peculiarly  valuable.     The  histo- 
an  is  supposed  by  the  best  critics  to  have 
derived  his  principal  information  relative  to 
I  he  Germans  from  per^ons  who  had   served 
against  them,  and  in  particular  from    Virgi- 
nius Rufus,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  letters 
ol    Pliny,  was  the  friend  o:  Tacitus.     The 
great    work  also  of  the  elder  Pliny  on  Ger- 
many, now  lost,  must  have  been  an  import- 
ant  aid.     As  to  the  object  of  the  historian  in 
composing  this  work,  some  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  suppose   that   his  sole    intention 
was  to  satirize  the  corrupt  morals  of  his  con- 
temporaries by  holding  forth  to  view  an  ideal 
and  highly  coloured  picture  of  barbarian  vir- 
tue.    According  to  these  same  writers  his 
object  was  to  bring  back  iiis  countrymen  to 
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their  ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  and  thus 
oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  enemiea 
which  menaced  the  safety  of  their  desceod- 
ants.  But  a  perusal  of  the  work  in  question 
destroys  all  this  fanciful  hypothesis.  The 
analogy  between  many  of  the  rude  manners 
of  the  early  Germans  and  those  of  the  abon 
gines  of  our  own  country,  at  once  stamp?  the 
work  with  the  seal  of  truth.  What  il  I'aci 
tus  dwells  with  a  certain  predilection  upon 
the  simple  manners  of  Germany  ?  it  surely 
is  natural  in  one  who  had  become  disgusted 
With  the  excesses  of  Italy.  We  are  not  to 
suppose,  however,  that  this  work  of  Tacitus 
is  free  from  errors.  The  very  manner  m 
which  he  acquired  his  information  on  thi;^ 
subject  must  have  led  to  misconceptions  ami 
mistakes.  Religious  prejudices  also  served 
occasionally  to  mislead  the  historian,  who  be- 
held the  traces  of  Greek  and  Roman  mytho- 
logy even  in  the  north.]  His  life  of  Co.  Ju- 
lius Agricola,  whose  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried, is  celebrated  for  its  purity,  elegance,  and 
the  many  excellent  instructions  and  import- 
ant truths  which  it  relates.  [In  this  work 
we  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  ihe  no 
ble  and  amial)le  character  of  Agricola,  or  th*^ 
truth,  the  sensibility,  and  the  calm  and  manly 
tone  of  the  biography.  The  misfortunes  of 
the  age  had  impressed  on  the  style  of  Tacitus 
a  character  of  melancholy,  which  gives  to 
the  Work  a  sombre  and  enchanting  air.  The 
friendship  which  he  felt  for  Agricola  never 
leads  Tacitus  to  violate  the  claims  of  histori- 
cal accuracy ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  indignation  at  the 
policy  uf  the  Roman  government,  of  which 
Agrippa  himself  was  sometimes  the  instru- 
ment. The  work  is  a  model  of  biography.] 
His  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  imper- 
fect ;  of  the  28  years  of  which  it  treated, 
that  IS  from  the  69th  to  the  96th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  nothing  remains  but  the  year 
69  and  part  of  the  70th.  [The  history  of 
Tacitus  began  with  the  accession  of  Galba. 
and  extended  to  the  death  of  Domitian.  I 
embraced  consequently  a  period  of  29  years. 
He  had  proposed  to  himself  to  add  the  history 
of  Nerva  and  Tra  an  ;  there  is  reason,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  Tacitus  never  executed 
this  design.  The  number  of  books  into  which 
the  history  was  divided  is  unknown  ;  it  must 
have  been  considerable,  since  the  first  four 
book?  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth, 
which  are  all  that  remains  to  us,  embrace 
merely  the  period  of  little  more  than  ou" 
year.]  His  annals  were  the  most  extensive 
and  complete  of  his  works.  [The  annals  of 
Tacitus  were  in  sixteen  books.  They  em- 
braced the  history  of  the  events  which  trans- 
pired from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Nero,  as  well  as  those  which  preceded  ihf 
epoch  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  His- 
tory, They  must  not,  however,  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  first  part  of  the  History,  since 
they  constitute  a  separate  work,  and  are 
composed  on  a  different  plan,  more  suitable 
to  the  recital  of  events  of  which  the  historian 
had  not  been  an  eye-witness.  There  remain 
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to  us  of  this  work,  the  first  four  books,  a  part 
of  the  filth,  and  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth inclusive,  excepting  the  end  of  the 
tourteeiith.  The  portion  that  we  have  of  the 
Hiuials,  contains  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the 
close  of  that  of  Claudius,  and  almost  the 
wh.olc  of  Nero's.  We  want  the  reigus  of 
Caligula  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Clau- 
dius.] The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Caiuf,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  was  treated  with 
accuracy  and  attention,  yet  we  are  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
i  :aius,  and  the  beginning  of  that  o(  Claudius. 
Tacitus  had  reserved  for  his  old  a,e  the  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and 
he  also  proposed  to  give  to  the  world  an  ac- 
count of  the  interesting  administration  of  Au- 
gustus ;  but  these  important  subjects  never 
employed  the  pen  of  the  historian.  The 
style  of  Tacitus  has  always  been  admired 
for  peculiar  beauties  ;  the  thoughts  are 
great;  there  is  sublimity,  force,  weight  and 
energy;  every  thing  is  treated  with  precision 
and  dignity  ;  yet  many  have  called  him  ob- 
-•oure,  because  he  was  fond  of  expressing  his 
ideas  in  few  words.  This  was  the  fruit  of 
experience  and  judgment,  the  history  appears 
<  opious  and  diffusive,  while  the  annuls,  which 
Were  written  in  his  old  age,  are  less  flowing 
as  to  style,  more  concise,  and  more  heavily 
laboured.  [The  conciseness  of  Tacitus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  modelled  after  that  of 
Sallust.  He  is  rich  in  ideas,  and  frequently 
liis  language  does  not  suffice  for  the  expres- 
sion of  all  that  he  thinks.  His  phrases  often- 
times imply  far  more  than  they  express.  Ob- 
scurity is  the  natural  result  of  all  this;  and 
yet  the  language  of  Tacitus  is  deserving  of 
very  close  attention.  Frequently  this  very 
obscurity  is  the  offspring  of  design  :  the  his- 
torian does  not,  from  motives  of  policy,  ex- 
press himself  fully,  but  leaves  much  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  reader.]  His  Latin  is  remark- 
able for  being  pure  and  classical ;  and  though 
a  writer  in  the  decline  of  the  R  man  empire, 
he  has  not  used  obsolete  words,  antiquated 
phrases,  or  barbarous  expressions  ;  but  with 
him  every  thing  is  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 
["Who,'"  exclaims  Muretus,  "  are  we  mo- 
derns, even  if  all,  who  have  acquired  great 
skill  in  the  Latin  language,  were  assembled 
in  a  body  ;  who  are  we  that  (iresume  to  pro- 
nounce against  an  author  (Tacitus,)  who, 
when  the  Roman  language  still  flourished 
m  all  its  splendour,  (and  it  flourished  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian,)  was  deemed  the  most  elo- 
quent orator  of  his  time  ?  When  we  reflect 
on  the  number  of  ancient  authors  whose 
works  have  been  destroyed,  which  of  us  can 
pretend  to  say  that  the  words  which  ap))ear 
new  in  Tacitui  were  not  known  and  used  by 
Ui^  ancients.'  and  yet,  at  the  distance  of  ages, 
when  the  productions  of  genius  have  been 
well  nigh  extinguished,  we  of  this  day  take 
upon  us  a  decisive  tone,  to  condemn  the  most 
celebrated  writers,  whose  cooks  and  m'lle- 
drivers  underbto<d  the  Latin  language,  and 
spoke  it  better  than    the    most    confident 
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scholar  oJ  the   present  age."     To   these  re- 
marks of  Muretus  a  regard  for  truth  compels 
us  to  say,  that  if  barbarous  Latin  was  spoken 
in  the  palace   of  Augvslus,  it  would   be  no- 
thing very  surprising  for  unclassical  Latin  to 
appear  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus.^     In  his  bio- 
graphical  sketches   he    displays  an    uncom- 
mon knowledge  of  human  nature,  he   paints 
every  scene  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives 
each   object   its  proper  size    and   becoming 
colours.     Affairs    of  importance  are  treated 
with   dignity,    the   secret   causes   of  events 
and  revolutions  are  investigated  from    their 
primeval  source,   and    the    historian    every 
where  shows   his     reader     that    he  was   a 
friend  of  public   liberty  and  national   inde- 
pendence, a  lover  of  truth,  anJ  of  the  gene- 
ral good  and  welfare  of  mankind,  and  an  in 
veterate   enemy  to  oppression   and  to  a  ty- 
rannical government.      The   history  of  the 
reign   of  Tiberius   is   his   master-piece  :  the 
deep   policy,    the  dissimulation  and   various 
intrigues  of  this  celebrated  prince,  are  paint- 
ed with  all  the   fidelity  of  the  historian  ;  and 
Tacitus  boasted    in  saying   that    he   neither 
would  flatter  the  follies,   or   maliciously  or 
partially  represent  the  extravagance  of  the 
several  characters  he  delineated.     Candour 
and  impartiality  where  his  standard,  and  his 
claim  to  these  essential   qualifications   of  an 
historian  have   never   been  disputed.     It  is 
said  that  the  emperor  Tacitus,  who  boasted 
in  being  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  histo 
rian,  ordered  the    works   of  his   ancestor   to 
be  placed  in  all  public  libraries,  and  direct- 
ed that  copies  well   ascertained  for  accuracy 
and  exactness,  should  be   written  every  ten 
years,  at  the    public   expense,  that  se   great 
an'l  so  valuable   a  work   might   not  be  lost. 
[The  emperor   Tacitus   reigned   only  six  or 
seven  months,   and  his  order  respecting  the 
historian  was  most  probably  neglected  after 
his  death.     The   manuscripts  of  the   annals 
had  become  so  scarce,  that  when  Vindelinus 
of  Spires   published  his  edition  in   1468  or 
1469,  the  last  books   of  the  work  had  alone 
been  found.     Leo   lOth  promised  a  pecunia- 
ry recompense  and  indulgences  to  any  one 
who  should  find  the  lost  portionsof  the  work. 
One  of  his  agents,  Angelo  Archomboldi,   dis 
covered  in  the  monastery  of  Corvey  in  West 
phalia,  a  manuscript  which  had  belonged  to 
Anschaire,   a   bishop,  and  the  founder  of  the 
convent,  which  contained  the  first  five  book; 
of  the  annals,  the  last  book  imperfect.    Bero- 
aldus   published  them  at  Rome  in  1515,    by 
order   of    the    pope.]       Some  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  exclaimed   against  Tacitus  for 
the  partial  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  he  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Romans,    and   that   the   peculiarities  of  the 
Christians  could   not  but  draw  upon  them 
the   odium  and   the   ridicule  of  the  Pagans, 
and  the  imputation  of  superstition.     [There 
has   come  down  to   us,  a   dialogue  entitled 
"  De    Claris  oratoribus,    sive  de  causis   cor- 
r-uplx  flo'juenlia.'''      The   manuscripts   and 
old  editions  name  Tacitus  as  the  author  of 
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this   production;  a   great   number   of  com- 
mentators, however,  ascribe  it  to  Quintiliany 
and  some   to  Pliny  the  younger.     They  who 
argue  from    the   language    of   manuscripts, 
allege  in  their  favour  Fomponius  Sabious,  a 
grammarian    who    states  that   Tacitus   haQ 
given    to  the  works  of  Mtecenas  the  epithet 
of  ralnmistri.     Now,  the  past^age  to  which  the 
grammarian  alludes  is  actually  found  in  the 
26th  chapter  of  the  dialogue  under  conside- 
ration.    The  author  of  the  dialogue,  more- 
over, informs  us  in  the  first  chapter,  that  he 
was  a  very  young  man    {juvenis  admodum) 
when   he  wrote  it,  or  at  least,  at   the  period 
when   he  supposes    it  to   have   been  held  ia 
his  presence.     This  point  of  time  is   clearly 
determined    in  the  17th  chapter;  it  was  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,   A.  D. 
75.     Tacitus  at  this   period  would  be  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.     From   what  has  beea 
faid  then  it  will  be  perceived  that,  as  far  as 
chronology  is    concerned,    nothing  prevents 
our  regarding  Tacitus  as  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  in  question.     It  is  true  we  find  a 
marked  difference  between  the  style  of  the 
writer  of  this  d-alogue  and  that  of  the  histo- 
rian :  but  would  not  the  intervening  period 
of  forty  years   sufficiently    account  for  this 
discrepancy,  and  the  language  of  the  man  be 
different  from  the  tone  of  early  youth  ?  iWight 
not,  too,   the   same  writer  have  varied  his 
style  ill   order  to   adapt  it  to  different  sub- 
jects .'     Ought  he  not  to  assimilate  his  style 
to  the  various    characters  who  bear  a  part 
in  the  dialogue?     Induced  by  these  and  other 
reasons,  Pithou,  Dodwell,  Schulze,  and  many 
others,  have  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of 
our  adhering  to  the  titles  of  the  manuscripts,^ 
and  have   ascribed  the  dialogue  to  Tacitus, 
Rhenanus    was   the     first   who    entertained 
doubts  respecting    the  claim   of  Tacitus  to 
the  authorship  of  this  production,  and  since 
his  time  Dousa,  Stephens,  Freinsheinius,  and 
others    no   less  celebrated,    have   contended 
that  Quintilian,  not  Tacitus,  must  be  regard- 
ed  as    the  true   writer  of  the  work.     They 
place  great  reliance  on  two  passages  of  Quin- 
tilian, where  that  writer  says  expressly  that 
he    had    composed  a  seperate  treatise  on  the 
causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence   (Inst, 
Or.  6,  proem-  el.  8,  c.  6),  as  well  as  on  many 
other  passages   in    which  this  same  work  is 
cited,    without   the   author's   indicating  the 
title.      How   can  we   suppose,    it   is   asked, 
that  either  Tacitus  or  Pliny  would  be  inclin- 
ed to  treat  of  a  subject  which  had  already 
been  discussed  by   Quintilian.'     These  same 
critics  observe,  moreover,  that  there  appears 
to  be   a  great  analogy  not  only  between  the 
matters  treated  of  in  this  dialogue,  and  those 
which  form  the  subject  of  Quintilian's  writ- 
but   also  between  his  style  and  that  of 
the  work  in  question.     But  it  may  be  replied 
i  1  the  first  place,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
dialogue  was  written,  Quintilian  was  already 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  a  period  of  life  to 
which  the  expression  juveiiis  admodum  can 
with   no  propriety  whatever  be  made  to  ap- 
ply,   la  the  next  place,  the  argximeht  df'- 
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duced  from  analogy  of  style  is  not  the  most 
conclusive,  since  those  critics  who  assign  the 
work  to  riiny  or  Tacitus,  adduce  a  similar 
argument  in  support  of  their  claims.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  argument  which  has  been 
drawn  from  identity  of  title,  would  be  a  very 
strong  one,  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  se- 
cond title,  which  is  found  in  modern  editions, 
"  De  causis  corrupts  eloquentice.,''''  owes  its 
existence  entirely  to  Lipsius,  who  thought  fii 
to  add  this  second  title  which  he  had  found  in 
Quintilian.  AH  the  manuscripts,  and  tht 
early  editions,  merely  have  the  title  "  Dt 
Claris  oratoribus^''  or  else  this  one,  "  Dialogus 
an  sui  sacnh  oraiores  et  quare  concedanl .'^ 
Another  circumstance  very  much  agamst  the 
idea  of  Quintilian's  being  the  author  of  the 
piece,  is  the  fact  of  his  more  than  onco  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  his  other  work  for  mat- 
ters of  which  the  dialogue  we  are  consider- 
ing makes  not  the  slightest  mention  ;  such, 
for  exam  pie,  are  the  hyperbole,  and  exaggera- 
tion, of  which  he  speaks  in  the  od  book,  ch.  3 
and  6.  The  latest  editor  of  Quintilian,  Spald- 
ing, has  carefully  collected  all  these  passages, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  show  that  Quintilian 
was  not  the  author  of  the  dialogue.]  Among 
the  many  excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these 
may  pass  for  the  best ;  that  of  Rome,  fol. 
1515  ;  that  in  8vo.  2  vols.  L.  Bat. !  673 ;  that  in 
Usum  Delphini,4voli.4to.  Paris,  1682;  that  of 
Lips.  2  vols.  8vo.  1714;  of  Gronovius,  2  vols. 
4to.  1721  ;  that  of  Brotier,  7  vols.  12mo.  Paris, 
1776;  that  of  Eruesti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1777  ; 
Barbou's,  3  vols.  ]2mo.  Paris,  1760 ;  [and  that 
of  Oberlinus,  Lips. 1801, 2  vols.  8vo.  in  4  parts ; 

reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  1813,  in  4  vols.] 

M.  Claudius,  a  Roman,  chosen  emperor  by  the 
senate  after  the  death  of  Aurelian.  He  would 
have  refused  this  important  and  dangerous  of- 
ficBj  but  the  i.iresaing  solicitations  of  the  senate 
prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  he 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  accepted  the  purple.  The  time  of  his 
administration  was  very  popular,  the  good  of 
the  people  was  his  care,  and,  as  a  pattern  of 
moderation,  economy,  temperance,  regulari- 
ty, and  impartiality,  Tacitus  found  no  equal. 
He  abolished  the  several  brothels  which  un- 
der the  preceding  reigns  had  filled  Rome 
with  licentiousness  and  obscenity  ;  and,  by 
ordering  all  the  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sun- 
set, he  prevented  the  commission  of  many  ir- 
regularities which  the  darkness  of  the  night 
had  hitherto  sanctioned.  The  senators  un- 
der Tacitus  seemed  to  have  recovered  their 
ancient  dignity  and  long-lost  privileges. 
They  were  not  only  the  counsellors  of  the 
emperor,  but  they  even  seemed  to  be  his 
masters  ;  and  when  Florianus,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  refused  the  consulship, 
the  emperor  said,  that  the  senate  no  doubt, 
could  fix  upon  a  more  deserving  object.  As 
a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the 
Romans,  and  during  a  short  reign  of  about 
six  months,  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbari- 
ans who  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome 
\p.  Asia,  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against 
the  Persians  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  Ci- 
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licia,  as  he  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a  violent 
distemper,  or,  according  to  some,  he  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  secret  dagger  of  an  assassin, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  in  the  276th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Tacitus  has  been  commend- 
ed for  his  love  of  learning,  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  he  never  passed  a  day  with- 
out consecrating  some  part  of  his  time  to 
reading  or  writing.  He  has  been  accused  of 
superstition,  and  authors  have  recorded,  that 
he  never  studied  on  the  second  day  of  each 
month,  a  day  which  he  deemed  inauspicious 
and  unlucky.     Tacit,  vild. — Zozim. 

Tader,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Car- 
thage. 

T^NARus,  a  promontory  of  Laconia.  [It  is 
now  called  Cap©  Matapan,  which  is  a  modern 
firpek  corruption  from  the  ancicnt|i!/sTa)Tov,"a 
front,''''  the  promontory  boldy  projecting  into 
the  Mediterranean.]  There  was  there  a  large 
and  deep  cavern,  whence  issued  a  black  and 
unwholesome  vapour,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  poets  have  imagined  that  il  was 
one  of  the  entrances  of  hell,  through  which 
Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  from  the  infernal 
regions.  This  fabulous  tradition  arose,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  Irom  the  continual  re- 
sort of  a  large  serpent  near  the  cavern  of  Tffi- 
narus,  whose  bite  was  mortal.  1  his  serpen!, 
as  the  geographer  observes,  was  at  Inst  killed 
by  Hercules,  and  carried  to  Eurystheus. 
[There  was  a  temple  on  the  promontory,  sa- 
cred to  Neptune,  and  which  was  accounted 
an  inviolable  asylum.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  sj>ecies  of  cavern.  On  the  promonto- 
ry also  was  a  statue  of  Arion  seated  on  a  dol- 
phin. About  40  stadia  from  the  promontory 
stood  the  city  of  Tsenarum,  afterwards  called 
Casne  or  Caenepolis.]  Both  the  town  and  the 
promontory  received  their  name  from  Teb- 
narus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  there  were  fes- 
tivals celebrated  here,  called  Taenaria,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune.  This  promontory  was  fa- 
mous for  a  beautiful  species  of  green  marble 
found  in  its  quarries.  Homer.  Hymn,  in 
j^poll.  4^3.— Pans.  3,  c.  14.— Lucan.  6.  v. 
648— Ori-/.  Met.  2,  v.  247, 1.  10,  v.  13  and 
83.— Paw.  3,  c.  25— ^pollod.  2,  c.  5.— Me- 
la, 2,  c.  S.—Strab.  8. 

Tages,  a  son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Ju- 
piter, was  the  first  who  taught  the  12  nations 
of  the  Etrurians  the  science  of  augury  and 
divination.  It  is  said  that  he  was  found  by  a 
Tuscan  ploughman  in  the  form  of  a  clod,  and 
that  he  assumed  an  human  shape  to  instruct 
this  nation,  which  became  so  celebrated  for 
their  knowledge  of  omens  and  incantations. 
Cic.  de  Div  2,  c.  23.— Oiirf.  Met.  15,  v.  558, 
—Lucan.  1,  v.  673. 

Tagus,  [a  river  of  Spain,  rising  among  the 
Celtiberi  in  Mons  Idubeda.  It  pursues  a  course 
nearly  due  west,  verging  slightly  to  the  south, 
and  traverses  the  territories  of  the  Celtiberi, 
Carpetani,  Vettones,  and  Lusitani,  until  it 
reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Tagus  is 
the  largest  river  in  Spain,  though  Strabo  con- 
siders the  Minius  as  such,  an  evident  error. 
The  sands  of  this  stream  produced  grains  of 
gold,  and,  according  to  Mela,  precious  stones. 
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It  is  now  called  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Tajo, 
though  its  ancient  name  still  remains  in  gene- 
ral use]  The  course  is  450  miles,  during 
only  100  of  which  it  is  navigable,  on  account  of 
the  rocks,  rapids,  and  shallows.  [At  the 
mouth  of  this  river  stood  Olisipo,  now  Lis- 
bon.] Mtla,  3,  c.  l.—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  251. 
— Sil.  4,  V.  234. — Lucan.  7,  v.  755. — Martial 
4,  ep.  55,  &c. 

Talasius.     [vid.  Thalasius.] 

Tai,thybius,  a  herald  in  the  Grecian 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war,  the  particular 
minister  and  friend  of  Agamemnon.  He 
brought  away  Briseis  from  the  tent  of  Achil- 
les by  order  of  his  master.  Talthybius  died 
at  Jigiuin  in  Achaia.  Homer.  11.  1,  v.  320, 
&c. — Pans.  7,  c.  23. 

Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  Das- 
dalus,  who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and 
other  mechanical  instruments.  His  uncle  be 
came  jealous  of  his  growing  fame,  and  mur 
dered  him  privately  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
he  threw  him  down  from  the  citadel  of 
Athens.  Talus  was  changed  into  a  partridge 
by  the  gods.  He  is  also  called  Calus,  ./ica 
las,  Perdix,  and  Taliris.     Apollod.  3,  c.  1  .— 

Pans.  1,  c.  2i.~0vid.  Met.  8. A  son  of 

Cres,  the  founder  of  the  Cretan  nation.  Paus 
8,  c.  53. 

[Tamarus,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the 
Tamar ;  the  Tamari  ostia  is  Plymouth 
sound.] 

Tamasea,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus, 
sacred  to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  in 
this  place  that  Venus  gathered  the  golden 
apples  with  which  Hippomanes  was  enabled 
to  overtake  Atalanta.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  644. 
—Plin.  5.—  Strab.  14. 

Tamesis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the 
Thames.  [Cajsar  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  crossed  this  river  at  Coway  Stakes,  7  or 
8  miles  above  Kingston  ;  but  Horsely  seems 
to  be  of  opinion  that  he  forded  it  near  that 
town.]     Ccs.  G.  5,  c.  11. 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  go- 
vernor of  Ionia,  by  young  Cyrus.  After  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  Tamos  fled  into  Egypt, 
■where  he  was  murdered  on  account  of  his 
immense  treasures.  Diod.  14. A  promon- 
tory of  India  near  the  Gauges. 

Tanagra,  atownof  Bceotia,  [situate  on  an 
eminence  at  some  distance  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Asopus,  but  near  the  northern 
bank  of  that  river.]  It  was  founded  by  Pa3- 
mandros,  a  son  of  Chaeresilaus,  the  son  of  Ja- 
sius,  who  married  Tanagra,  the  daughter  of 
^olus,  or,  according  to  some,  of  the  Asopus. 
Corinna  was  a  native  of  Tanagra,  [Her  tomb 
stood  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  ci- 
ty.] Strab.  9.— Paus.  9,  c.  20  and  23.— 
.^lian.  F.  H.  13,  v,  25. 

Tanagrus,  or  Tanager,  now  J^egro,  a 
river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its 
cascade9»and  the  beautiful  meanders  of  its 
streams  through  a  fine  picturesque  country. 
J^trg.  G.3,  v.  151. 

Tanais,  [now  the  Do7i,  a  large  river  of 
Europe,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Thvssagptes,  Irom  a  large 


lake,  end  falling  into  the  Pal  us  Mseotis.  He- 
rodotus appears  to  have  confounded  the  Ta- 
nais in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  with  the 
Rha,or  JVolga.  Of  the  course  of  the  latter, 
and  its  falling  into  the  Caspian,  he  appears  to 
have  known  nothing.  The  Tanais  rises  in 
the  faldni  hills,  in  the  government  of  Tula, 
and  is  about  800  miles  in  length.  This  river 
separated  in  ancient  times  European  and  Asia- 
tic Sarmatia.  In  voyages  written  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  it  is  called  the  Tane  ;  at 
the  same  time  communicating  this  name  to 
the  Palus  MaEotis ;  the  modern  name  Don  is 
only  a  corrupt  abbreviation  of  the  ancient 
appellation.  A  city  named  Tanais,  situate 
at  its  mouth,  and  which  was  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  is  celebrated 
in  tradition  by  the  Slavons,  under  the  name 
of  Aas-grad.  or  the  city  of  jias,  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  find  the  name  of  Jlsof  subsisting 
on  the  same  site.  It  may  moreover  be  re- 
marked, that  this  name  contributes  to  com- 
pose that  of  Tanais,  formed  of  two  members, 
the  first  of  which  expresses  the  actual  name 
of  the  river.  The  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander confounded  the  Tanais  with  the  laxartes. 
vid.  laxartes.]  A  town  at  its  mouth  bore 
the  same  name.     Mela,  1,  c.  19. — Strab.  11 

and  16.— Curt.  6,  c.  2.— Lucan-  3,8,&.c.- 

A  deity  among  the  Persians  and  Armenians 
who  patronized  slaves;  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Venus.  The  daughters  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Persians  and  Armenians  prostituted 
themselves  in  honour  of  this  deity  and  were 
received  with  greater  regard  and  affection  by 
their  suitors.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Darius, 
was  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  Tanais  in 
the  different  provinces  of  his  empire,  and 
taught  his  subjects  to  pay  her  divine  honours. 
Curt.  5,  c.  i.— Strab.  11. 

TANAauiL,  called  also  Caia  Ccecilia,  was 
the  wife  of  Tarquin  the  fifth  king  of  Rome. 
She  was  a  native  of  Tarquinia,  where  she 
married  Liicamon,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Tarquin,  which  he  assumed  after  he  had 
come  to  Rome,  at  the  representation  of  his 
wife,  whose  knowledge  of  augury  promised 
him  something  uncommon.  Her  expecta- 
tions were  not  frustrated  ;  her  husband  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  she  shared  with  him 
the  honours  of  royalty.  After  the  murder  of 
Tarquin,  Tanaquil  raised  her  son-in-law  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  to  the  throne,  and  ensured  him 
the  succession.  She  distinguished  herself  by 
her  liberality  ;  and  the  Romans  in  succeeding 
ages  had  such  a  veneration  for  her  character, 
thai  the  embroidery  she  had  made,  her  gir- 
dle, as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in-law,  which 
she  had  worked  with  her  own  hands,  were 
preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctity.  Juve- 
nal bestows  the  appellation  of  Tanaquil  oa  all 
such  women  as  were  imperious,  and  had  the 
command  of  their  husbands.  Lir.  1,  c.  34, 
Sic.—Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  59.~Flor.  1,  c.  5 
and  8.—Ital   13,  v.  818. 

Tanetum,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Tonedo, 
in  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

Tanis,^  [a  city  of  Egypt  at  the  entrance  of, 
aud  srivinsr  name  to,  the  Tanitic-  mouth  of  the 
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Nile,  between  the  Mendesian  and  Pelusiac. 
This  city  is  the  Zoan  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
its  remains  are  still  called  San.  The  Ostium 
Taniticum  is  now  the  Eumme  Faregge 
mouth.] 

Tant-vlides,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
descendants    of   Tantalus,    such    as    Niobe, 

Hermione,  &c. Agamemnon   and    Mene 

laus,  as  grandson  of  Tantalus,  are  called 
Tantalidx  fralres.  Ovid.  Heroid.  8,  v.  45 
and  122. 

Tantalus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Ju- 
piter, by  a  nymph  called  Phitn.  He  was 
father  of  Niobe,  Pelops,  &c.  by  Dione,  one 
of  the  Atlantides,  called  by  some  Euryanassa. 
Tantalus  is  represented  by  the  poets  a?  pu- 
nished in  hell  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  an' 
placed  up  to  the  chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool 
cf  water,  which,  however,  flows  away  as  soon 
as  he  attempts  to  taste  it.  There  hangs 
also  above  his  head,  a  bough,  richly  loaded 
■with  delicious  fruits ;  which,  as  soon  as  he 
attempts  to  seize,  is  carried  away  from  his 
reach  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind.  According 
to  some  mythologists,  his  punishment  is  to  sit 
under  a  huge  stone  hung  at  some  distance 
over  his  head,  and,  as  it  seems  every  moment 
ready  to  fall,  he  is  kept  under  continual  alarms 
and  never-ceasing  fears.  The  causes  of  this 
eternal  punishment  are  variously  explained. 
Some  declare  that  it  was  inflicted  upon  him 
because  he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  which  Jupi- 
ter had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  tem- 
ple inCrete.  Others  say  that  he  stole  a  way  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  tables  of  the 
g^ds  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  asscm  blies 
of  heaven,  and  (hat  he  gave  it  to  mortals  on 
earth.  Others  support,  that  this  proceeds 
from  hi?  cruelty  and  impiety  in  killing  his  son 
Pelops.  and  in  serving  his  liinbs  as  food  be- 
^re  the  gods,  whose  divinity  and  power  he 
■wished  to  try,  when  they  had  stopped  at  his 
house  as  they  passed  over  Phryn-ia.  There 
-were  also  others  who  impute  it  to  his  lasci 
viousness  in  carrying  away  Ganymedes  to 
gratify  the  most  unnatural  of  passions.  Pin- 
dar. Olymp- 1. — Homi-r.  Od.  11,  v.581. — Cic. 
Tnsc.  l,c.  5,1.  4,c.  16. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. — 
Proper  t.  2,  el.  1,   v.  66.— Ho  rat.  1,  Sal.  1,  v. 

•68. A  son  of  Thyestes,  the  first   husband 

■of  Clytemnestra.     Paus.  2. 'One  of  Nio- 

fae's  children.     Ond.  Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

Tanusius  Geminus.  a  Latin  historian  in- 
timate with  Cicero.     Seneca.  93. — Suet.  Cces. 

Taphi^.  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  be- 
tween Acarn^iniaand  Leucadia.  They  were 
a!so  called  Telrboides.  They  received  these 
names  from  Taphius  and  Telebous,  the  sons 
of  Neptune,  who  reigned  there.  The  Ta- 
phians  made  war  against  Electryon  king  of 
Argos,  and  killed  all  his  sons;  upon  which 
the  monarch  promised  his  kingdom  and  his 
♦laugfiter  in  marriage  to  whoever  could 
civenge  the  death  of  his  children  upon  the 
Taphians.  Amphictryon  did  it  with  success, 
and  obtained  the  promised  reward.  The 
Taphians  were  expert  sailors,  but  too  fond 
Tf  jvluoder  and  piratical  excursion?.  Hnmer. 
7^ 


Od.  1,  V.  181  and  419,1. 15,  v.  426.—Jpollod. 
2,  c.  A.—Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Tafhius,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  ITippothoe, 
the  daughter  of  Nestor.  He  was  king  of  the 
Taphia;,  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  Strab. 
\6.—Apollod.2,c.  4. 

Taphius,  or  Taphiassds,  a  mountain  of 
Locris  on  the  confines  of  ^tolia. 

Taphiijsa,  a  place  near  Leucas,  where  a 
stone  is  found  called  Taphiusius.  Plin.  36, 
c.  21. 

TAPHRiE,  a  town  on  the  Isthmus  of  the 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  now  Precop.  [The 
ancient  name  is  derived  from  ra^goc,  a  ditch 
or  trench,  one  having  been  cut  close  to  the 
town  to  defend  the  extrance  into  the  Cher- 
sonese.]    Mela.  2,  c   l.—Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Taphros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  now  Bonifacio. 

Taprobane,  [an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
now  called  Ceylon.  The  Greeks  first  learnt 
the  existence  of  this  island  after  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander,  when  ambassadors  were 
sent  by  them  to  the  court  of  Palimbothra. 
The  account  then  received  was  amplified 
so  much,  that  this  island  was  deemed  the 
commencement  of  another  world,  inhabited 
by  Actichthones,  or  men  in  a  position  opposite 
to  those  in  the  known  hemisphere  Ptolemy, 
better  informed,  makes  it  an  island  ;  five  times 
greater,  however,  than  it  really  is.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  though  it  lay  off  the  hither 
coast  of  India,  looking  towards  the  continent 
of  Africa.  The  nameof  Salice,  which  welearn 
from  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  native  deno- 
mination of  the  island,  is  preserved  in  that  of 
Selen-dive,  compounded  of  the  proper  name 
Selcn  and  the  appellative  f 'r  an  island  in  the 
Indian  language,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
name  of  Ceilan  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the 
European  usage,  is  only  an  alteration  in  or- 
thography. Ptolemy  speaks  of  it  as  a  very 
fertile  island,  and  mentions,  as  its  produce, 
rice,  honey  (or  rather  perhaps  sugar),  ginger, 
and  also  precious  stones,  with  all  sorts  of  me- 
tals; bespeaks  too  of  its  elephants  and  ti- 
gers. It  is  surprising,  however,  that  neither 
Ptolemy  nor  those  who  preceded  him,  say 
any  thing  of  the  cinnamon  which  now  forms 
the  chief  produce  of  the  island.  The  ancients 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this 
article,  especially  as  they  called  a  portion  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  by  the  name  of 
Regio  Cinnamomifera.]  Ptol.  6. — Strab.  2. 
—Ovid,  ex  Pont.  8,  el.  5,  v.  80. 

TAPSus,a  town  of  Africa,  [t'irf.  Thapsus.} 
Sil.  It.  3. A  small  and  lowly  situated  pe- 
ninsula on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  [Its 
name  ha?  reference  to  its  low  situation  ;  from 
daTTTtc,  seprlio.  It  layoff  Hybla.  The  neck 
of  land  connecting  it  with  the  main  island  of 
Sicily  was  so  low  that  Servius  calls  the  pro- 
montory itself  an  island  ;  and  it  is  even  now 
styled  Isola  delli  Jllavghisi.]  Firg.  ^n.  3, 
V.  689. 

Taras,  ason  of  Neptune,  who  built  Ta- 
rentum  as  some  suppose. 

Tarasgo,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tftmcon 
in  Proverrce. 


Taraxippcs,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Elis. 
His  statue  was  placed  near  iVe  race-ground, 
and  his  protection  was  implo.od,  that  no 
harm  might  happen  to  the  horses  Curino'  the 
games.     Pav^.  6,  c.  20,  &c-.. — Dionys  Hal.  2 

Tarbelli,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  foomf 
the  Pyrenees,  which  trom  thence  are  soiu.-  ■ 
times  called  Tarbellw.  Tibull.  1,  el.  7,  v 
J3.—Lucan.  4,  v.  121  —Cms.  G.  3,  c.  27. 

Tarentum  Tarentus  or  Taras,  a 
townof  Calabria,  situate  on  a  bay  ofthesanr- 
name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Galesus 
[It  was  founded,  according;  to  some,  by  a  Cre- 
tan colony  before  the  Trojan  war.  In  *hi^ 
21st  Olympiad  a  powerful  body  of  emigrant 
arrived  under  Phalanthus  from  Laconia,  so 
that  is  seemed  to  be  re-founded.  This  nev 
colony  established  themselves  upon  an  aris- 
tocratical  plan,  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
the  city, and  formed  it  into  a  near  resemblance 
of  Sparta.  Mo?t  of  the  nobles  having  subse- 
quently perished  in  a  war  with  the  lapyges. 
democracy  was  introduced.  The  favourable 
situation  of  the  place  contributed  to  its  ra- 
pid prosperit}'.  Placed  in  the  centre  as  it 
were,  it  obtained  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tyrrhenian  seas. 
The  adjacent  country  was  fertile  in  grain 
and  fruit,  the  pastures  were  excellent,  the 
flocks  aflforded  a  very  fine  wool.  It  is  no- 
surprising  that  under  such  circumstances 
Tarentum  should  become  a  wealthy,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  wealth,  a  luxurious,  city.] 
Long  independent,  it  'Maintained  its  superi- 
ority over  13  tributary  cities  ;  and  could 
once  arm  100,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  The 
people  of  Tarentum  were  very  indcjlent.  and 
as  they  were  easily  supplied  with  all  neces- 
saries as  well  as  luxuries  from  Gret;ce,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  voluptuousness,  so  that 
the  delights  of  Tarentum  became  proverbial. 
The  war  which  they  supported  against  the 
Romans,  with  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  kirio; 
of  Epirus,  and  which  has  been  called  the 
Tarentme  war,  K  greatly  celebrated  in  his- 
tory. This  war,  which  had  been  undertaker) 
B.  C.  281,  by  the  Romans  to  punish  the 
Tarentines  for  an  unprovoked  attack  on  some 
of  their  galleys,  was  terminated  after  t^n 
years  ;  20,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Ta- 
rentum became  subject  to  Rome.  The  go- 
vernment of  Tarentum  was  democratical ; 
there  were,  however,  some  monarchs  who 
reigned  there.  It  was  for  some  time  the  re- 
sidence of  Pythagoras,  who  inspired  the  ci 
tizens  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  rendered 
them  superior  to  their  neighbours  in  the  ca- 
binet as  well  as  in  the  field  of  battle.  The 
large,  beautiful,  and  capacious  harbour  of 
Tarentum  is  greatly  commended  by  ancient 
historians.  Tarentum,  now  called  Tari;nt(>, 
is  inhabited  by  about  18,000  souls,  who  still 
maintain  the  character  of  their  forefather^ 
in  idleness  and  effeminacy,  and  live  chiefly 
by  fishing.  Flor.  1,  c.  \H.~Val.  Max.  2.  c 
2.— Plat,  in  Pyr.—Plin.  8,  c.  6,  1.  15,  c.  10. 
1.  34,  c.  l.—Liv  12,  c.  13,  &.c.—Mela,  2,  <•. 
4. — Strab.  9. — Horal.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  45. — 
.^lian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  20. 
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sou^hT"^''"'-  [=»"^'i^°°ff^^t7^f'p^^^ 

rxuemlty  ofTh^-l-'^Jy^'^^-'^t  the  sou.hera' 
of  Tiberias.  Its  s}\!.°^  Gennesareth,  or  Sea 
for  fisheries,  and  from  tR?  ^^^  ^^"  adapted 
fish,  which  was  carried  on"l95^^^  oi  pickling 
extensive  scale,   the  town  deriv'iP'"^  a  very 

Cic.ad  Div.  12,  c.  11. Several'?,,  name, 

ihe  coast  of  Egypt  bore  this  name  trom\.*"^ 
piikli:. g  &sh.]     He  odot.  2.  c.  15,  SlQ. 

Farpa,  S^lurius  Msetius,  a  critic  at  Rome 
iu  the  aj^e  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed 
with  four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
r-xamin  the  merit  of  every  poetical  compo- 
sition which  was  to  l>e  deposited  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Muses.  In  this  office  he  acted 
with  great  impartiality,  though  many  taxed 
him  with  want  of  candour.  All  the  pieces 
that  were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage 
previously  received  his  approbation.  Ho- 
rat.  \.Sat.  10,  v.  38. 

Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the 
governor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabmes, 
provided  they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets, 
or,  as  she  expressed  it,  what  they  carried  oa 
their  I  ft  arms.  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sa- 
bmes, ronsenfed,  and  as  he  entered  the  gates, 
t  punish  her  erfidy,  he  threw  not  only  his 
bracelet  but  is  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His 
followers  imitated  hisexaniple,  and  Tarpeia 
W4S  crushed  under  the  w  ight  of  the  brace- 
els  and  shields  of  the  Sabiuo  army.  She  was 
buried  in  the  capitol,  which  from  her  has  been 
called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  there  after- 
rrards  many  of  the  Roman  malefactors  were 
thrown  down  a  deep  precipice.   Plut.  in  Rem. 

Orid    Fail.  \,v.'26\.     Amor.  .,  el.    10,  v. 

50. — Liv.  1,  c.    ]].— Proper!.  4,  el.  4. A 

vestal  v.rgin  in  the  reign  of  Numa. One 

ot  the  warlike  female  attendants  of  Camilla 

the  Rutuli"n  war.     Virg.^n.  II,  v.  665. 

Takpeia  lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C  269, 
by  Sp.  Tari  eius,  to  empower  all  the  magis- 
trates of  the  republic  to  lay  fines  on  offenders. 
This  power  belonged  before  only  to  the  con- 
suls. The  fine  %vas  not  to  exceed  two  sheep 
and  thirty  oxen. 

Sp.  Tarpeicts,  the  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Rome,  under  Romulus.  His  descendants 
were  called  Montnni  and  Capitoti7ii. 

Tarpeius,  mons,  a  hill  ai  Rome  :ibout  80 
feet  in  p*  rpe'idicular  height,  froin  whence 
the  Roma'.s  threw  down  their  cou  enined 
criminals.  It  received  its  name  from  Tar- 
peia,  who  was  buried  there,  and  is  the  same 
as  the  Capitoline  hill  [Vasi,  in  his  "  Picture 
of  Rome,"  makes  thj  Tarpeian  rock  still  55 
leet  high.  A  modern  tourist,  the  Rev.  W. 
Berrian,  speaking  of  this  rock,  observes, 
'  The  Tarpeian  rock  is  at  pr  sent  covered 
'viih  a  garden.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  accumulation  of  the  soil  below,  had 
-o  softened  the  terrors  of  the  place,  that  it 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  lerrific  features 
n  which  fancy  had  pourtrayed  it."  A  fe- 
male traveller  remarks :  "Though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Tarpeian  rock  was  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Capitoline  Mount,  it  would 
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be  in  vain  now  to  enqune  where   was 

nrecise  spot   of  execution  ;— vlV"  t,'^'^  ^"^" 
precise  -fu  ,    ,   ,  ,u   i  „,-i  of  the  preci- 

liu9  was  hurled  down  thut^y^^^^  Caprino,  or 
pice  at  the  extremUv^;^^    ^^,  Coniervatori. 
that   behina    the,,,  enough  in  either  to  mak- 
There  is  still  J{'jjo„^  tremendous  and  fatal ; 
the  punisjjjt  ^^^^  ^^.^^.^  ^j,g  assaults  of  time, 
althoi^'j  violence,  but  the  very  convul-ion? 
'^^'ature,   contributed    to  lower  it;  for  re- 
peated earthquakes  have  shattered  the  fri 
able  tufo  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  large 
fragments  of  it  fell  as  late  as  the  middle  of  tlif 
15th  century.     The   fall  of  these  masses  has 
diminished   the    elevation   in  two  ways — by 
lowering  the  actual  height,    and  filling   up 
the    base,    to  which  the    ruins  of  the  over- 
thrown buildings   that   once   stood    upon  it 
have  materially  contributed.     Still  the  ave 
rage  of  various  measurements  and  computa- 
tions of  its  present  elevation  makes  it  above 
60  feet ;  nor  do  I  think  it  overrated.     Cer- 
tainly those  who  have  maintained  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  leaping  from  its  sum- 
mit, would  not,  I  imagine,  be  bold  enough  to 
try   the   experiment  themselves.     The   en- 
trance to  it  is  through  a  mean  filthy  passage 
which  leads  to  an  old  wooden  door."]     lAv. 
6,  c.  20.—Lucan.  7,  v.  l^Q.—  Firg.  Mn.  8, 
V.  347  and  652. 

TARauiNii.now  Tbrc/una, a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  built  by  Tarchon,  who  assisted  .Eneas 
against  Turous.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was 
horn  or  educated  there,  and  he  made  it  a 
Roman  colony  when  he  ascended  ihe  throne. 
Slrab.  b.—Plin.  2,  c.  95.—fAv.  1,  c.  34, 1. 
27,  c.  4. 

TARauiNiA,  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  who  married  ServiusTullius.  When 
her  husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  she  privately  conveyed  away  his 
body  by  night  and  buried  it.  This  preyed 
upon  her  mind,  and  the  following  night  she 
died.  Some  have  attributed  her  death  to  ex- 
cess of  grief,  or  suicide,  while  others,  perhaps 
more  justly,  have  suspected  TuUia,  the  wife 
of  young  Tarquin,  of  the  murder. A  ves- 
tal virgin,  who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  the 
Roman  people  a  large  piece  of  land,  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Campus  Martins. 
TARftuiNius  Priscus,  the  9th  kin^  of 
Rome,  was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of 
Greece,  His  first  name  was  Lucumon,  but 
this  he  changed  when  by  the  advice  of  bis 
wife  Tanaquil  he  had  come  to  Rome.  He 
called  himself  Lucius,  and  assumed  the  sur- 
nameof  Tarquinius, because  born  in  the  town 
of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria.  At  Rome  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  his  liberality 
and  engaging  manners,  that  Ancus  Martiu?. 
the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  him  at  his 
death,  the  guardian  of  his  children.  This 
was  insufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Tarquin  ;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an 
artful  oration  delivered  to  the  people  imme- 
diately transferred  the  crown  of  the  deceased 
monarch  to  the  head  of  Lucumon.  The 
people  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  choice.     Tarquin    reigned    with    mo- 
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deration  and  popu^rity.  He  increased  the 
number  of  the  senate,  and  made  himself 
friends  by  electing  100  new  senators,  whom 
he  distingif'shed  by  the  appellation  of  Patres 
minoru-yi  gentium,  from  those  of  the  patri- 
cian ^ody,  who  were  called  Palres  majorum 
giiilium.  The  glory  of  the  Roman  arms, 
which  was  supported  with  so  much  dignity 
by  the  former  monarchs,  was  not  neglected 
lu  this  reign,  and  Tarquin  showed  that  he 
possessed  vigour  and  military  prudence  in 
ti:e  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  and 
in  the  conquest  of  the  12  nations  of  Etru- 
ria. He  repaired,  in  the  lime  of  peace,  the 
walls  of  the  capitol,  the  public  places  were 
adorned  with  elegant  buildings  and  useful  or- 
naments, and  nnany  centuries  after,  such  as 
were  spectators  of  the  stately  mansions  and 
golden  palaces  of  Nero,  viewed  with  more 
admiration  and  greater  pleasure  the  more 
simple,  though  not  less  magnificent,  edifices  of 
Tarquin.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  ca- 
pitol, and  to  the  industry  and  the  public 
spirit  of  this  monarch,  the  Romans  were  in- 
debted for  their  aqueducts  and  subterraneous 
sewers,  which  supplied  the  city  with  fresh 
and  wholesome  water,  and  removed  all  the 
filth  and  ordure,  which  in  a  great  capital  too 
often  breed  pestilence  and  diseases.  Tar- 
quin was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the 
Romans  the  custom  of  canvassing  for  offices  of 
trust  and  honour  ;  he  distinguished  the  mo- 
:iarch,  the  senators,  and  other  inferior  magis- 
trates, with  particular  robes  and  ornaments, 
with  ivory  chairs  at  spectacles,  and  the 
hatchets  carried  before  the  public  magis- 
trates were  by  his  order  surrounded  with 
bundles  of  sticks,  to  strike  more  terror,  and 
to  be  viewed  with  greater  reverence.  Tar- 
quin was  assassinated  by  the  two  sons  of  his 
predecessor,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  38 
of  which  he  had  sat  on  the  throne,  578  years 
before  Christ.  Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  59.-^0/. 
Max.    1,  c.  4,  1.  3,  c.  %—Flor.  1,  c.  5,  &c.— 

Liv.  1,  c.  3\.—Firg.  JEn.  6.  v,  817 The 

second  Tarquin.  surnamed  Superbus,  from 
his  pride  and  insolence,  was  grandson  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  ascended  the  throne 
of  Rome  after  his  father-in-law  Servius 
Tullius,  and  was  the  seventh  and  last  king 
of  Rome.  He  married  Tullia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tullius,  and  it  was  at  her  instigation 
that  he  murdered  his  father-in-law  and  seiz- 
ed the  kinglom.  The  crown  which  he  had 
obtained  with  violence  he  endeavoured  to 
leep  by  a  continuation  of  tyranny.  Un- 
like his  royal  predecessors,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  the  decisions  of  the  senate,  or  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public  assemblies,  and  by  wishing 
to  disregard  both,  he  incurred  thejealousy  of 
the  one  and  the  odium  of  the  other.  The 
public  treasury  was  soon  exhausted  by  the 
ontinual  extravagance  of  Tarquin,  and  to  si- 
lence the  murmurs  of  his  subjects,  he  resolv- 
ed to  call  their  attention  to  war.  He  was 
successful  in  his  military  operations  ;  the 
neighbouring  cities  submitted ;  but  while 
the  sie^eofArdea  was  cnntin'ied,  the  wan- 
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toDuess  of  the  son  of  Tarquin  for  ever  stop-i 
ped  the  progress  of  his  arms;  and  the  Ro-| 
mans,  whom  a  series  of  barbarity  and  oppres- 
sion had  hitherto  provoked,  no  Fooner  saw 
the  virtuous  Lucretia  stab  lierself  not  to  sur 
vive  the  loss  of  her  honour,  {vid.  Lucretia,) 
than  the  whole  city  and  camp  arose  with 
indignation  against  the  monarch.  The  gates 
of  Rome  were  shut  against  him,  and  Tarquin 
was  forever  banished  from  his  throne,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  244.  Unable  to  find  sup- 
port from  even  one  of  his  subjects,  Tarqum 
retired  among  the  Etrurians,  who  attempted 
in  vain  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  The 
republican  government  was  established  at 
Rome,  and  all  Italy  refused  any  longer  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  an  exiled  monarch  against 
a  nation,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarquin.  of 
king,  and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  hor- 
ror and  indignation.  Tarquin  died  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  about  14  years  after  his 
expulsion  from  Rome.  He  bad  reigned  about 
25  years.  Though  Tarquin  appeared  so 
odious  Eimong  the  Romans,  his  reign  was  not 
without  its  share  of  glory ;  his  conquests  were 
numerous;  to  beautify  the  buildings  and  por- 
ticoes at  Rome  was  his  wish,  and  with  great 
magnificence  and  care  he  finished  the  capitol 
which  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  had 
begun.  He  also  bought  the  Sibylline  book? 
which  the  Romans  consulted  with  such  reli 
gious  solemnity.  (I'id  Sibyilae.)  CicproRab. 
y  Tusc.  3,  0.27. — Liv.  1,  c.46,&c. —  Dionys 
Hal.  3,  c.  48,  &c — Flor.  1,  c.  7  and  8— 
Plin.  8,  c.  41  —P/u/.  Val.  Max.  9.  c.  11.— 
—Olid.  Fast.  2,  c  687.—  Vir^.  Mn.  6,  v. 
Z\l.--Eiilrop. Collatinus,  one  of  the  re- 
lations of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married 
Lucretia.  {vid.  Collatinus.)  -  Sextius,  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  ren- 
dered himself  known  by  a  variety  of  adven- 
tures. When  his  father  besieged  Gabii, 
young  Tarquin  publicly  declared  that  he  was 
at  variance  with  the  monarch,  and  the  report 
was  the  more  easily  believed  when  he  came 
before  Gabii  with  his  body  all  mangled  and 
bloody  with  stripes.  This  was  an  agree- 
ment between  the  father  and  the  son,  and 
Tarquin  had  no  sooner  declared  that  this 
proceeded  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Gabii  in- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  their  ar- 
mies, fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never 
have  a  more  inveterate  enemy.  When  he 
had  thus  succeeded,  he  dispatched  a  private 
messenger  to  hig  father,  but  the  monarch 
gave  no  answer  to  be  returned  to  his  son. 
Sextius  inquired  more  particularly  about 
his  father,  and  when  he  heard  from  the  mes- 
senger, that,  when  the  message  was  delivered, 
Tarquin  cut  of  with  a  stick  the  tallest  pop- 
pies in  his  garden,  the  son  followed  the  ex- 
ample, by  putting  to  death  the  most  noble  and 
powerful  citizens  of  Gabii.  The  town  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  vio- 
lence which  some  time  after  Tarquinius  of- 
fered to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause  of  his  fa- 
ther's exile  and  the  total  expulsion  of  his 
family  from  Rome.  (lirf.  Lucretia.)    Sextius 


was  at  last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  battle 
during  the  war  which  the  Latins  sustained 
against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-establish- 
ing the  Tarquins  on  their  throne.  Ovid.  Fatl. 
— Liv. — :— A  Roman  senator  who  was  acces- 
fary  to  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  [a  town  of 
the  Cosetani  in  Hispania  Citerior,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  north-east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  This  was  the 
first  place  where  the  Scipios  landed  in  the 
second  Punic  war  ;  and  which,  aiter  having 
fortified  it,  they  made  their  place  of  arms. 
Tarraco,  in  consequence  of  this,  soon  rose  to 
importance,  and  in  time  became  the  rival  of 
Carthago  Nova.  It  was  the  usual  place  of 
residence  for  the  Roman  praetors.  On  the  di- 
vision of  Spain,  which  took  pl«ce  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  (vid.  Hispania,)  this  city 
gave  the  name  of  Tarraconensis  to  what  had 
been  previously  called  Hispania  Citerior.] 
Martial.  10,  ep.  104, 1.  1 J,  ep.  118.— Jl/eZa, 
2.  c.  Q.—Sil.  3,  V.  369, 1.  15,  v.  177. 

Tarrutics.     vid.  Acca  Laurentia, 

Tarsius,  [a  river  of  Troas,  near  Zeleia, 
which,  accord'og  to  Strabo,  had  to  be  cross- 
ed, on  account  of  its  meandering  route,  twen- 
ty times  by  those  who  followed  the  road 
nlong  its  banks.  Homer  styles  it  Heptapo- 
rus.  referring  to  its  being  crossed  sei-en times.] 
Slrab. 

Tarsus,  [a  celebrated  city  ofCiciliaCam- 
pestris,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  not  far  from  its 
mouth.  Xenophon  gives  its  name  a  plural 
form,  IttgToi  :  later  writers,  however,  adopt 
the  singular,  Taga-of.  This  city  was,  from 
the  earliest  authentic  records  that  we  have 
of  it,  the  capital  of  Cilicia  ;  and,  during  the 
Persian  dominion,  was  the  residence  of  a  de- 
|iendent  king.  The  people  of  Tarsus  ascrib- 
ed the  origin  of  their  city  to  Sardanapalus, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  it,  together  with  An- 
chiale,  in  one  day.  When,  however,  the 
Greeks  established  themselves  here,  after  the 
conquest  of  Alexander,  they  discarded  the 
old  account  of  the  origin  of  Tarsus,  and  in 
its  stead  adopted  one  of  a  more  poetic  cast. 
Tarsus  (TagiT-sf,)  in  their  language,  signified 
a  heel,  and  also  a  hoof.  This  name  they 
connected  with  the  old  legend,  that  Bellero- 
phon  had  been  conveyed,  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings,  by  the  winged  horse  Pegasus 
to  the  country  of  Cilicia.  Upon  this  they 
founded  the  fable  that  the  horse  Pegasus 
had  stumbled  here,  and  left  behind  a  deep 
impression  of  one  of  his  feet.  According  to 
another  account,  he  lost  a  hoof  in  this 
quarter  ;  while  a  third  made  Bellerophon 
to  have  been  unhorsed  in  this  place,  and, 
in  falling,  to  have  struck  the  earth  violently 
with  his  heel.  Strabo,  however,  makes 
the  city  to  have  been  founded  by  Trip- 
tolemus  and  his  Argive  followers,  who,  in 
seeking  for  information  of  the  wandering  lo, 
found  here  the  traces  of  her  hoofs.  The 
Greeks,  upon  their  first  coming  hither,  found 
Tarsus  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  traversed 
by  the  Cydnus,  a  stream  200  feet  broad.  It 
continued  to  flourish  for  a  long  period  after, 
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and    became  so  celebrated  for   learniug'  and 
refinement,  as  to  be  the   rival  of  Athens  aoil 
Alexandria.     Alexander  nearly    lost  his  life 
by  bathing',  when   overheated,  in   the    cold 
stream  of  the  Cydnus,  and  it  was  here  that 
Cleopatra  paid  her  celebrated  visit  to  Anto- 
ny, in  all  the  pomp  and  pa2;eantry  of  eastern 
luxury,    herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  her 
attendants  like  Cupids,  in   a  galley   covered 
with  gold,   whose  sails   were  of  purple,  the 
oars  of  silver,  and  cordage  of  silk  ;  a  fine  de- 
scription of  which   may  be   seen  in  Shake- 
speare's play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  2, 
Scene  2.      In    the    civil   wars  Tarsus   sided 
with  Caesar,  and  the  inhabitants  called  their 
city,  out  of  compliment   to   him.   Juliopolis 
Tarsus  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul.     It 
still  survives,  but  only  as  the  shadow  of  its 
foruier  self.     It  is  now  called  Tarsmis,  and  i« 
in  subjection    to   Adana,  an   adjacent   city.] 
Luca7i.  3,  V.  225.— Mela,  1,  c.  \3.—  Strab.  14. 
Tartarus,  (pi.  «,  orum)  one  of  the  region? 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
most   impious  and    guilty   am' ng    mankind 
where  punished.     It  was  surrounded  with  a 
brazen  wall,  and  its  entrance  was  continually 
hidden  from  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness, 
which  is  represented  three  times  moregloomy 
than  the  obscurest  night.     According  to  He- 
siod  it  was  a  separate  prison,  at  a  greater  dis 
tance  from  the    earth  than  the  earth    /s  from 
the  heavens.     Virgil  says,   that    it  was  sur- 
rounded by  three  impenetrable  walls,  and  by 
the   impetuous   and   burning  streams  of  the 
river  Phlegethon.     The  entrance  is  by  a  large 
and  lofty  tower,    wliose  gates  are  supported 
by  columns  of  adamant,  which  neither  gods 
nor  men  can  open.     In  Tartarus,  according 
to  Virgil,  were  punished  such   as  had  been 
disobedient  to  their  parents,  traitors,  adulter- 
ers, faithless  ministers,  and  such  as  had    un- 
dertaken unjust  and  cruel  wars,    or  had  be- 
trayed their  friends  for   the   sake  of  iDoney. 
It  was  also  the  place  where  Ixion,  Tityus,  the 
Danaides,  Tantalus,  Sisyphus.  &c    were  pun- 
ished, ;tccording  to  Ovid.     [The  origin  of  the 
fable  of  Tartarus   is  traced  in    Hrsiod's 
counts  of  the  wars  of  Saturn  with  the  Titans, 
and  of  Jupiter  with  the  Giants;  theie  bein. 
vanquished,  were  condemned  to  the  bottom  of 
Tartarus,  in  the  extremities  of  the  earth    Th 
Abbe  Banier   explains  the  fable  of  Tartarus 
as   follows  :  the  Greeks,  he  says,   regarded 
the   places  situated    to  the  east  of  them    as 
higher  than  those  which  lay  to  the  west ;  and 
hence  tliey  placed  heaven  in  the  former,  and 
hell  in  the  latter.     According  to  this  notion, 
the  earliest  Greeks  placed  their  hell  either  in 
Spain,  the  residenceof  Pluto,  orin  Italy  ;  coun- 
tries situate  to  the  west  of  them,  and  at  that 
time  but  little  known.      !Vaw,  as  theTitans,  in 
the  several  conspiracies  which  they  fonrad, 
were  compelled  to  enter  Italy  and  Spain,  the 
poets  fabled  that  they  were  precipitated  into 
the  gulf  of  Tartarus.]     Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  ^i^'O. 
— SfL  13,  V.   .501.— f^fr^.  .yE,t.    6.— Homer 
Od.  11.— Oi-irf.  ./¥e<.  4,  fab.  13. A  small  ri- 
ver of  Italy,  near  Verona.      Tacit.  H.  3,  c.  9. 
Tartesscs,  [a  town  of  Spain,  situate,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  most  general,  though  not  the 
most  correct,  opinion,  in  an  island  of  the  same 
name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bajtis,  formed  by 
the  two  branches  of  the  river.  No  traces  of 
this  island  now  remain,  as  one  of  the  armsof 
the  river  has  disappeared.  With  regard  to 
the  actual  position  of  the  town  itself  ti.uch 
difference  of  opinion  exists  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  writers.  M.innert  is  in  favour  of 
making  Hispalis  the  Tartessus  of  Herodotus, 
and  opposes  the  idea  of  its  being  the  same 
either  with  Carteia  or  Gades,  as  many  an- 
cient writers  maintain.  It  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  him,  correspond  with  Carteia,  since 
Tartessus  lay  without  the  straits  of  Hercules, 
nor  could  it  be  the  same  as  Gades,  since  He- 
rodotus speaks  of  both  Gades  and  Tartessus 
by  their  respective  names,  and  the  latter  was 
not  subject  to  the  Phoenicians,  but  had  a  king 
of  its  own.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Baetis 
itself  Was  anciently  called  Tartessus,  and  the 
adjacent  country  Tartessis.  Bochart,  how- 
ever, makes  Tartessus  to  have  been  the  Tar- 
shish  of  Scripture,  and  the  same  with  Gades.] 
Sil.  3.  V.  399  and  411,1.  10,  v.  538.— Mda,  2, 
c.  6— Pans.  6,  c.  19.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  416. 
—Strab.  3. 

Taruana,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Terronen 
m  Artois. 

L.  Tarunthjs,  SpcrIna,  a  mathematician 
who  flourished  61  yeaisB.C.  Cic.  ad  Div. 
2,  c.  47. 

Tarusates,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Tur- 
san.     Cms.  G.  3.  c.  23  and  27. 

Tarvisium,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Treviso 
in  the  Venetian  states. 

Tatian,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D. 
172.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Worth,  8vo  Oxon.  1700. 

Tatienses,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in 
honour  of  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines.  The 
Tatienses,  who  were  partly  the  ancient  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  lived  od 
Mouni  Capitolinus  and  Quirinalis. 

Tatius,  (Titus)  king  of  Cures  among  the 
Sibic;es,made  war  agaiu'^t  the  Romans  after 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  gates  of  the  ci- 
ty were  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Tarpeia, 
and  the  army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Roman  forum,  where  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought.  The  cries  ot  the  Sabine  virgins 
at  lust  stopped  the  fury  of  the  combatants, 
and  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  two 
nations.  Taiius  consented  to  leave  his  ancient 
pofsessions,  and  with  his  subjects  of  Cures,  to 
come  and  live  in  Rome,  which,  as  stipulated, 
was  permitted  still  to  bear  the  name  of  its 
founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants  adopted  the 
name  of  Quirites  in  compliment  to  the  new 
'  itizens.  After  he  had  for  six  years  shared 
the  royal  authority  with  Romulus,  in  the 
greatest  un^on  he  was  murdered  at  Lanu- 
vium,  B.  C.  742,  for  an  act  of  cruelty  (o  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Laurentes.  This  was 
done  by  order  of  his  royal  colleague,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors.  Liv.  1,  c.  10,  &ic. — 
Plut.  in  Rom.— Cic.  pro  Balb — Qvid.  Met. 
14,  V.  804.— F/or.  I,  c.  I. 
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Tatta,  [a  lake  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Phrygia,  now  Ttizla,  or  "  the  salt."] 

Taujvus,  a  mountaiu  in  Germany,  now 
Heyrich  or  Hoche,  opposite  Mentz,  Tacit.  1, 
A7in.  c.  56. 

Tauri,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia, 
who  inhabited  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  sa- 
crificed all  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue 
of  this  goddess,  which  they  believed  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven,  was  carried  away 
to  Sparta  by  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Strab 
l2.—Herodol.  4,  c.  99,  k.c.—Mela,  2,  c.  1.— 
Paus.  3,  e.  ]6. — Eurip.  Iphi^- — Ovid,  ex 
Pont.  1,  el.  2,v.  80— Si/.  14,  v.  260.— Jmd 
15,  V.  116. 

Taurica  CHERSOjTEsns,  a  large  peninsu- 
la of  Europe,  at  the  south-west  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  now  called  the  Crinua.  It  was  join- 
ed by  an  isthmus  to  Scythia,  and  was  bound- 
ed by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  inha- 
bitants, called  Tauri,  were  a  savage  and  un- 
civilized nation.  Strab.  4. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
{vid.  Tauri.) 

Taurica,  the  surname  of  Diana,  because 
she  was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tau- 
rica Chersonesus. 

TaurIni,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps. 
Their  capital  was  Augusta  Taurinorum.now 
Turin,  called  after  Augustus,  who  planted  a 
colony  there.]  Sil.  3,  v.  646.— Phn.  3,  c.  17. 
Tauriscus,  a  sculptor,  [vid.  Apollonius.] 
Tauromijvium,  [now  Taormino,'\  a  town  of 
Sicily,  between  IVIessana  and  Cataua.  [An 
ancient  city  named  Naxos  previously  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Taurominium.  There  were 
in  fact  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Naxos,  both 
erected  ia  succession  on  the  same  spot. 
The  first  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant, and  the  inhabitants  scattered  over  Sici- 
ly. The  Siculi,  instigated  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, subsequently  rebuilt  the  city ;  but 
Dionysius  again  reduced  it.  Instead  of  de- 
stroying, however,  he  colonized  it  with  a 
numlier  of  his  mercenaiy  soldiers  :  in  pro- 
cess of  time  Syracuse  regained  her  freedom, 
and  Andromachus,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Nax- 
os, having  invited  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  city  to  return  to  their  home,  they  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  The  city  now  changed  its 
name  to  Tauromenium,  from  Taurus,  the 
name  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  and  uovn,  "a 
place  of  abode,'''  the  appellation  being  select- 
ed as  designating  more  particularly  their 
new  place  of  residence.]  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes 
which  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  al- 
most the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  their  prospects.  There  is  a  small 
river  near  it  called  Taurominius.  Diod.  16. 
Taurus.  [The  mountains  of  Taurus,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients, 
extended  from  the  frontiers  of  l^ndia  to  the  ^E- 
gean  Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  out 
from  Mount  Imaus  towards  the  scarces  of  the 
I  adus,wound,  like  an  immense  serpent.between 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxine  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the 
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other.     Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part 
of  this  line,  according  to  Pliny  :  but,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  who  was  better  informed,  the 
principal  chain  of  Taurus  runs  between  the 
basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes ;  and 
the  geographer  observes  that  a  detached  chain 
of  Caucasus,  that  of  the  Moschia  mountains, 
runs  in  a  southern  direction,  and  joins  the 
Taurus.      Modern    accounts   represent   this 
junction  as  not  very  marked.     Strabo,  who 
was  born  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled 
as  far  as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre 
of  Asia  Minor,   together   with  all  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Gordyene,  or  Koordistan,  as  a 
very  elevated  country,  crowned  with  several 
chains  of  mountains,  all  of  which  are  so  close- 
ly joined  together,  tliat  they  may  be  regarded 
as  one.  "  Armenia  and  Media,"  says  he,  "  are 
situated  upon  Taurus."     This  plateau  seems 
also   to    comprehend    Koordistan,    and    the 
branches  which  it  sends  out  extend  into  Per- 
sia as  far  as  the  great  desert  of  Kerman  on 
one  side,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Gi- 
hon  and  the  Indus  on  the  other.     By  thus 
considering  the  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients 
as  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as  a  chain,  the 
testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be  re- 
conciled with  the  accounts  of  modern  travel- 
lers.    Two  chains  of  mountains  are  detached 
from  the  plateau  of  Armenia  to  enter  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  ;  the  one  first  confines  and 
then  crosses  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates 
near  Samosata  ;  the  other  borders  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  leaving  only  narrow  plains  between 
it  and  that  sea.     These  two  chains,  one  of 
which  is  in  part  the  Anti-Taurus,  and  the 
other  the  Paryadres,  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
mountain  Tcheldir  or  Keldir  of  the  moderns, 
are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Siwas,  Tocat,  and  Kaisa- 
rieh,  by  means  of  the  chain  of  Arggeus,  now 
named  Argis-Dag,  whose  summit  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snows,  a  circumstance  which, 
under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows  an  elevation  of 
from  9  to  10,000  feet.     The  centre  of  Asia 
resembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by 
chains    of    mountains.      The    chain    which, 
breaking  off  at  once  from  Mount  Argseus  and 
from  Anti-Taurus,  bounds  the  ancient  Cilieia 
to  the  north,  is  more  particularly  known  by 
the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which  in  several 
languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mountain.  The  elevation 
of  (his  chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Ci- 
cero affirms  that  it  was  impassible  to  armies 
before  the  month  of  June  on  account  of  the 
snow.     Diodorus  details  the  frightful  ravines 
and  precipices  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
in  going  from  Cilieia  into  Cappadocia.     Mo- 
dem travellers  who  have  crossed  more  to  the 
west  of  this  chain,  now  called  Alah-Dag,  re- 
present it  as  similar  to  that  of  the  Appenines 
and  Mount  Haemus.     It  sends  off  to  the  west 
several  branches,  some  of  which  terminate  oa 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Cra.. 
gus,  and  the  Masicystes   of  the  ancients,  ia 
Lycia ;  the  others,  greatly  inferior  in  eleva- 
tion, extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago 
opposite  the  islands  ef  Cos  and  Pihodes-.     To 
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the  east,  Mount  Amanus,  now  the  ^lma-Dag,\ 
a  detacheJ  branch  of  the  Taurus,  separates 
Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only  two  narrow 
passes,  the  one  towards  the  Euphrates,  the 
other  close  by  the  sea ;  the  first  answers  to 
the  Pyloe  Amanicae  of  the  ancients,  the  other 
to  the  Pylae  Syriae.  Two  other  chains  of 
mountains  are  sent  off  from  the  western  part 
of  the  central  plateau.  The  one  is  the  Babu- 
Sag  of  the  moderns,  which  formed  the  Tmo- 
lus,  the  Messogis,  and  the  Sipylus  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  isl- 
ands of  Samos  and  Chios ;  the  other,  extend- 
ing in  a  north-west  direction,  presents  more 
elevated  summits,  among  which  are  the  cele- 
brated Ida,  and  the  Mysian  Olympus.  Lastly, 
the  northern  side  of  the  plateau  is  propelled 
towards  the  Euxine,  and  gii.es  rise  to  the 
chain  of  the  Olgassys,  now  Elkas-Dag,  a  chain 
which  fills  with  its  branches  all  the  chaii 
between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Halys 
Throughout  the  range  of  mountains  just  de- 
scribed, limestone-rocks  appear  to  predomi 
nate.]     Jtfe/a,  1,  c.  15, 1.  3,  c.  7  and  8.—Plin. 

3,  c.  27. Titus  3tatilius,  a  consul  distin 

guishedby  hisintimacj'  with  Augustus,  as  well 
as  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and  the  tnumph 
he  obtained  after  a  prosperous  campaign  in 
Africa.  He  was  made  prefect  of  Italy  i.y 
his  imperial  friend. A  pro-consul  of  Afri- 
ca, accused  by  Agrippina,  who  wished  him 
to  be  condemned,  that  she  might  becomo 
mistress  of  his  gardens.     Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c 

59. An   officer   of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 

Jle  had  an  amour  with  Pasiphae,  whence 
arose  the  fable  of  the  Minotaur,  from  thf 
son  who  was  born  some  time  after.  \yid. 
Minotaurus.]  Taurus  was  vanquished  by 
Theseus,  in  the  games  which  Minos  exhibit- 
ed in  Crete.     Plut.  in  Tlies. 

TaxJla,  {plur.)  a  large  country  in  India, 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.  Slrab. 
15. 

Taxilus,  or  Taxiles,  a  king  of  Taxiln 
ia  the  age  of  Alexander,  called  also  OmpIUs. 
He  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  reward- 
ed him  with  great  liberality.  Diod.  17  — 
Plul.  in  Akx.—^lian.  \^.  H.  5,  c.  6.— Ci.r/. 
8,  c.  14. 

Taygete,  or  Taygkta,  a  daughter  ol 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  mother  of  Laeedaemon  by 
Jupiter.  She  became  one  of  the  Pleiades 
after  death.  Hygin.  fab.  155  and  192. — 
Pans,  in  Cic  1  and  18. 

Tayoetus,  or  Taygeta,  {oruvi.)  a  moun- 
tain of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  west 
of  the  river  Eurotas.  It  hung  over  the  city 
of  Laeedaemon,  and  it  is  said  thatonreapart 
of  it  fell  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  destroy- 
ed the  suburbs.  It  was  on  (his  mountaii) 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  women  celebrated 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  ["  From  the  wpst 
em  side  of  the  plain,"  observes  Mr.  D(i<l 
well,  "  rise  the  grand  and  abrupt  precipice- 
of  TaVgetus,  which  is  broken  into  many 
summits.  The  bases  also  of  the  mountam 
are  formed  by  several  projections  distinct 
from  each  other,  which  branch  into  the 
tiTa'int  Und  hence  produce  that  rich  assem- 
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blage  and  luxuriant  multiplicity  of  lines,  and 
tints,  and  shades,  which  render  it  the  finest 
locality  in  Greece.  All  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains that  I  have  seen  are  surpassed  in  the 
variety  of  their  combinations,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance,  by  the  plain  of 
Laeedaemon  and  Mount  Taygetus.  The 
landscape  may  be  exceeded  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  its  objects,  but  what  can  exceed  it 
in  beauty  of  form  and  richness  of  colour- 
ing ?"]  Mela,  2,  c  6.— Paws.  3,  c.  1  — 
Slrab.  Q. — Lumn.  5,  v.  52. —  Virg.  G.%  v. 
448. 

Teanum,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  at  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  also 
^idicimim,  to  be  distinguished  from  another 
town  of  the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic. The  rights  of  citizenship  were  extend- 
ed to  it  under  Augustus.  Cic.  Cluent.  9  and 
69.— Phil.  12,  c.  }].—Horat.  1,  ep.  l.—Plin. 
31,  c.2.~Liv.  22,  c.  27. 

Tearus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the 
same  rock  from  38  different  sources,  some  of 
which  are  hot  and  others  cold.  [Its  sources,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  were  equidistant  from 
Heraelum,  a  city  near  Perinthus,  and  from 
.'\pollonia  on  the  Euxine,  being  two  days 
journey  from  each.]  Darius  raised  a  column 
there  when  he  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
to  commemorate  the  sweetness  and  salubrity 
of  the  waters  of  that  river.  Herodot.  4,  c.  90, 
&c.— P/m.4,  c.  11. 

Teches,  a  mountain  of  Pontus,  from 
which  the  10,000  Greeks  had  first  a  view  of 
(he  sea.  [It  was  situate  at  the  north-easlern 
extremity  of  Pontus,  near  the  river  Ophis.  It 
is  called  also  "1  esqua,  and  is  now  Tekeh.'] 
Kenoph.  Anab.  4. 

Techmessa,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
[jrince,  called  by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  others 
Teleutas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
liy  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
liim  she  had  a  son  called  Eurysaces.  Sopho- 
cles, in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Tech- 
messa as  moving  her  husband  to  pity  by  her 
tears  and  entreaties  when  he  wished  to  stab 
liimself.  Horal.  2.  Od.  1,  v.6—Dicti/s.  Cret. 
—  ^ophocl  in  Ajac. 

TectusAges,  or  Tectosacs,  a  people 
ol  Gallia  Narbonensis,  whose  capital  was 
the  modern  Toulouse.  They  received  the 
name  of  Tectosagae  quod  sagis  tegerenlur^ 
Some  of  them  passed  into  Germany,  where 
the)  settled  near  the  Hercynian  forest,  and 
another  colony  passed  into  .\sia.  [After  hav- 
ing laid  under  contribution  all  the  country 
this  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  they  cantoned 
themselves  in  a  part  of  Phrygia,  extending  to 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia.  (lid  Galatia.) 
(his  nation  was  separated  into  three  tribes, 
the  Tolistoboii,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  the  Trocmi  on  the  side  of  Cappa- 
'iocia,  and  the  Tectosages  occupying  the  in- 
termediate territory.]  The  Tectosagae  were 
among  those  Gauls  who  pillaged  Rome  un- 
der Brennus,  and  who  attempted  some  time 
after  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
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At  their  retura  home  from  Greece  they  were 
visited  by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop 
it,  to  throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and 
plunder  they  had  obtained  in  their  distant 
excursions.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  23. — Sirab. 
4.— Cic.de  Kat.  D.  3.— Lir.  38,  c.  16.— F/or. 
2,  c.  11— Jus/m.  32. 

Tegisa,  or  Tegjea,  now  Moklia,  a  town 
of  Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  [east  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Maenalian  ridge,]  found- 
ed bj  Tegeates,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Altus.  The  gigantic  bones 
of  Orestes  were  found  buried  there,  and  re- 
moved to  Sparta.  Apollo  and  Pan  were  wor- 
shipped there,  and  there  also  Ceres,  Proser- 
pine, and  Venus,  had  each  a  temple.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Tegeales ;  and  the 
epithet  Tegma  is  given  to  Atalanta,  as  a  na- 
tive of  the  place.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  7.  Fast. 
6,  v.  b'iil.—  Firg.  Mn.  6,  v.  292.— Slrab-  8. 
— Pans.  8,0.  45,  &ic. 
Teios.    vid.  Teos. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
son  of  iEacus  and  Endeis.  He  was  brother 
to  Peleus,  and  father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax, 
who  on  that  account  is  often  called  Telamo- 
nius  heros.  He  fled  from  Megara,  his  na- 
tive country,  after  he  had  accidentally  mur- 
dered his  brother  Phocus  in  playing  with  the 
quoit,  and  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  Salamis, 
where  he  soon  after  married  Glauce,  the 
daughter  of  Cychreus,  the  king  of  the  place. 
At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had 
no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  king  of 
Salamis.  He  accompanied  Jason  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Colchis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to 
Hercules  when  that  hero  took  Laomedon 
prisoner  and  destroyed  Troy.  Telamon 
was  rewarded  by  Hercules  for  his  services 
with  the  hand  of  Hesione,  whom  the  con- 
queror had  obtained  among  the  spoils  of 
Troy,  and  with  her  he  returned  to  Greece. 
He  also  married  Periboea,  whom  some  call 
Eriboea.  Ovid.  Mel.  13,  v.  151. — Sophocl. 
in  .4). — Pindar.  Islhm.6. — Slat.  Theb.6. — 
Jlpollod.  1 ,  2,  &c. — Paws,  in   Cor. — Uijgin, 

fab.  97,  &:c. A  sea-port  town  of  Etruna. 

Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Telamoniades,  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  descendants  of  Telamon. 

TelchInes,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to 
have  been  originally  from  Crete.  They 
were  the  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons 
of  the  sea.  They  were  the  first  who  raised 
statues  to  the  gods.  They  had  the  power  of 
changing  themselves  into  whatever  shape 
they  pleased,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  they 
could  poison  and  fascinate  all  objects  w;th 
their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail  to  fall  at 
pleasure.  The  Telchiniaus  insulted  Venus, 
for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them  with  a 
sudden  fury,  so  that  they  committed  the 
grossest  crimes,  and  offered  violence  even  to 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  them 
all  by  a  deluge.     Diod. — Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  365, 

TelchIwia,  a  surname  of  Minerva  at  Teu- 
inessa  in  Eoeotia,   where  she  had  a  temple. 


Paus.  9,  c.  19.— -Also  a  surname  of  Juno 
in  Rhodes,  where  she  had  a  statue  at  lalysus, 
raised  by  the  Telchinians,  who  settled  there, 

Also  an  a.icient  name  of  Crete,    as  the 

place  from  whence  the  Telchines  of  Rhodes 
were  descended.     Slat.  6,  Si/lv.  6,  v.  47. 

TelchInius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  among 
the  Rhodians.     Diod.  5. 

Telchis,  a  son  ofEurops,the  sonof^gia- 
leus.  He  was  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Telebo^,  or  Telf.boes,  a  people  of  .Ita- 
lia, called  also  Taphians ;  some  of  whom 
left  their  native  country,  and  settled  in  the 
island  of  Capreae.  Firg.^n.1,\'.'^\5.  \yid. 
Taphia".] 

Teleboides,  islands  opposite  Leucadia, 
\yid.  preceding  article  ]     Plin-  4,  c.  12. 

TeleclIdes,  an  .Athenian  comic  poet  in 
the  age  of  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called 
the  Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors.     Plut.  tn  Kicia- — Aiken.  8. 

Telegonus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
born  in  the  island  of  ^aea,  where  he  was 
educated.  When  arrived  to  the  years  of 
manhood,  he  went  to  Ithaca  to  make  him- 
self known  to  his  father,  but  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast,  and  being  destitute  of 
provisions,  he  plundered  someof  theinhabit- 
tanfs  of  the  island.  Ulysses  and  Telema- 
chus  came  to  defend  the  property  of  their 
subjects  against  this  unknown  invader ;  a 
quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  fa- 
ther without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  af- 
terwards returned  to  his  native  country,  and, 
according  to  Hyginus,  he  carried  thither  his 
father's  body,  where  it  was  buried.  Tele- 
machus  and  Penelope  also  accompanied  him 
in  his  return,  and  soon  after  the  nuptials  of 
Telegonus  and  Penelope  were  celebrated  by- 
order  of  Minerva.  Penelope  had  by  Tele- 
gonus a  son,  called  Italus,  who  gave  his  name 
to  Italy.  Telegonus  founded  Tusculum  and 
Tibur,  or  Prseneste,  in  Italy,  and,  according  to 
some,  he  left  one  daughter,  called  Mamilia^ 
from  whom  the  patrician  family  of  the  Ma- 
milii  at  Rome  were  descended.  Horat.  3, 
od.  29,  v.  8.— Oiiirf.  Fast.  3  and  4.  Trist.  I, 
el.  l.—Plut.inPar.—Hi/gin.fab.  121.— Di- 
od. 7. A  son  of  Proteus  killed  by  Hercu- 
les. Jlpollod. A  king  of  Egypt  who  mar- 
ried lo  after  she  had  been  restored  to  her 
original  form  by  Jupiter.     Id. 

Tei.emachus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Pene- 
lope. He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  fa- 
ther went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of  this  celebrated 
war,  Telemachus,  anxious  to  see  his  father, 
went  to  seek  him,  and  as  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence, and  the  cause  of  his  long  absence 
were  then  unknown,  he  visited  the  court  of 
Wenelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  information. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca,  where 
the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had  con- 
spired to  murder  him,  but  he  avoided  their 
snares,  and  by  means  of  Minerva,  he  discov- 
ered his  father  who  had  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the 
house  of  Eumaeus.  With  this  faithful  ser- 
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vant  and  Ulysses  Telemachus  concerted  how 
to  deliver  his  mother  from  the  importunities 
uf  her  suitors,  and  it  was  effected  with  suc- 
^■ei?.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Tele- 
machus went  to  the  island  of  jEaea,  where 
he  married  Circe,  or,  according  to  others, 
Cassiphone,  the  daughter  of  Circe,  by 
whom  he  iiad  a  son  called  Latinus.  Hf 
some  time  after  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his 
mother-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where 
he  founded  Clusium.  Telemachus  was  ac- 
companied in  his  visit  to  Nestor  and  Vlenelai.is, 
by  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  under  the  form  oi 
Mentor.  It  is  said,  that  when  a  child,  Tele- 
machus fell  into  the  sea,  and  that  a  dolphin 
brought  him  safe  to  shore  after  he  had  re- 
mained some  time  under  water.  From  this 
circumstance  Ulysses  had  the  figure  of  a  dol 
phin  engraved  on  the  seal  which  he  wore  on 
his  ring.  Hygiii.  fab.  95  and  125. — Ovid. 
Heroid.  1,  v.  98.— J7ora/.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  41.— 
Homer.  Od.  2,  &c. — Lycophr.  in  Cass. 

Telephus,  a  king  of  Mysia,  sim  of  Her- 
cules and  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He 
was  exposed  as  soon  as  born  on  Mount  Par- 
thenius,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by  a  goat, 
and  by  some  shepherds.  According  to  Apol- 
lodorus,  he  was  exposed,  not  on  a  mountain, 
but  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Tegea,  or, 
according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias,  he  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
with  his  mother,  by  the  cruelty  of  Aleus,  and 
carried  by  the  winds  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Caycus,  where  he  was  found  by  Teuthras, 
king  of  the  country,  who  married,  or  rather 
adopted  as  his  daughter,  Auge,  and  educated 
her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  Auge 
fied  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger  of  her  fa- 
ther on  account  of  her  amour  with  Hercules. 
Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to 
Nauplius  to  be  severely  punished  for  her  in 
continence,  and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to 
injure  her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  by  whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephus, 
accerding  to  the  more  received  opinions,  was 
jo-norant  of  his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle,  if  he  wished  to  know  his  parents, 
to  go  to  Mysia,  Obedient  to  this  injunction, 
he  came  to  Mysia,  where  Teuthras  offered 
iiim  his  crown  and  his  adopted  daughter  Auge 
"in  marriage,  if  he  would  deliver  his  country 
from  the  hostilities  of  Idas,  the  son  of  Apha- 
reus.  Telephus  readily  complied, and  at  the 
liead  of  the  Mysians  he  soon  routed  the  ene- 
n\y  and  received  the  promised  reward.  As 
he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Auge,  the 
•;3udden  appearance  of  an  enortrious  serpent 
separated  the  two  lovers;  Auge  implored  the 
assistance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  informed 
by  ihe  god  that  Telephus  was  her  own  sou. 
■\Vhen  this  was  known,  the  nuptials  were  not 
■celebrated,  and  Telephus  some  time  after 
married  one  ofthe  daughters  of  king  Priam. 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  'I'rojan  monarch, 
Telephus  prepared  to  assist  Priam  against  the 
CJreeks,  and  with  heroic  valour  he  attacked 
S.hen»  when  they  had  liinded  on  his  coast.  The 
-•lapaagc  was  great,  and  Telephus  was  Victo- 
ria?*: hatl  x).ot  Bacchus,  who  protected  the 
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Greeks, suddenly  raised  a  vine  from  the  earth, 
which  entangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch  and 
laid  him  flat  on  the  ground.  Achilles  imme 
diately  rushed  upon  him,  and  wounded  him 
so  severely  that  he  was  carried  away  from 
the  battle.  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  Tele- 
phus was  informed  by  the  oracle,  that  he  alone 
who  had  inflicted  it  could  totally  cure  it. 
Upon  this  applications  were  made  to  Ai;hilles, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  hero  observed  that  he  wa? 
no  physician,  till  Ulysses,  who  knew  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  assisl- 
rtnce  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and  who 
wished  to  make  Telephus  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  di- 
rections of  the  oracle.  Achilles  consented  ; 
and  as  the  weapon  which  had  given  the 
wound  could  alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped 
the  rust  from  the  point  of  his  spear,  and,  by 
applying  it  to  the  sore,  gave  it  immediate  re- 
lief. It  is  said  that  Telephus  showed  himself 
so  grateful  to  the  Greeks,  that  he  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fought 
%vith  them  against  his  father-in-law.  Hygin. 
fab.  101.  — Paws.  8,  c.  4Q.—Ji>ollod.  2,  c.  7, 
kc.—JElian.  F.  H.  12,  c.  42.— Diod.  4.— 
Ovid.  Fast.   1,  el.    1,   &ic.—-Pliilostr.  her.— 

Plin. A  friend   of  Horace,    remarkable 

for  his  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  his  person. 
He  was  the  favourite  of  Lydia,  the  mistress 
of  Horace,  &c.  Horal.  1,  od.  12.1.  4,od.  11, 
V.  21. L.  Verus  wrote  a  book  on  the  rhe- 
toric of  Homer,  as  also  a  comparison  of 
that  poet  with  Plato,  and  other  treatises,  all 
lost. 

Telksilla,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Argos,  who 
bravely  defended  her  country  against  the  La- 
cedcemonians,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the 
siege.  A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in 
the  temple  of  Venus.     Paus.  2,  c.  20. 

Telesinus,  a  general  of  the  Samnites, 
who  joined  the  interest  of  Marius  and  fought 
against  the  generals  of  Sylla.  He  marched 
towards  Rome,  and  defeated  Sylla  with  great 
loss.  He  was  afterwards  routed  in  a  bloody 
battle,  and  left  in  the  number  ofthe  slain  af- 
ter he  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  valour 
and  courage.  [Telesinus  appears  to  have 
been  an  able  commander.  Previous  to  the 
conflict,  he  had  it  in  his  power,  according  to 
Plutarch,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city 
of  Rome  had  he  been  so  inclined.  He  con- 
tented himself,  however,  with  passing  the 
night  under  the  walls.  In  the  battle  which 
ensued,  Sylla's  left  wing  was  entirely  rout- 
ed :   the  right  commanded  by  Crassus,  gained 

the  victory.]     Plut.  in  Mar.  Sic. A  poet 

of  considerable  merit  in  Domitian's  reign. 
Juv.  7,  V  25. 

Telj^us,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  earth, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos. 
She  was  mother  by  Coelus  of  Oceanus.  Hy- 
perion, Ceus,  Rhea,  Japetus,  Themis,  Saturn, 
Phoebe,  Tethys,  &c.  Tellus  is  the  same  as 
the  divieity  who  is  honoured  under  the  seve- 
ral names  of  Cybeie,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Ti- 
thea,  Bona  Dea,  Proserpine,  ifcc.  She  was 
generally  represented  in  the  character  of  Tel- 
lus. as  a  woman  with  manvbreasts,distended 
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with  milk,  to  express  the  fecundity  of  the 
earth.  She  also  appeared  crowned  with  tur- 
rets, holding  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  key 
in  the  other,  while  at  her  feet  was  lying  a 
tame  lion  without  chains,  as  if  intimate  that 
every  part  of  the  earth  can  be  made  fruitful 
by  means  of  cultivation.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v. 
130.     r^irg.  .-En.  7,  V.  131  .—^f'ollod.   1,  c. 

1. A   man,  whom    Solon   called   happier 

than  Crcesus,  the  rich  and  ambitious  kmg  of 
Lydia.  Tellus  had  the  happiness  to  see  a 
strong  and  healthy  family  of  chddren,  and  at 
last  to  fall  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  He- 
rodot.  1 ,  c  30. 

Telmessus,  or  Telmissfs,  [a  name 
given  to  three  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  One  was 
in  Lycia,  on  the  Sinus  Glaucus  vej  Telmissi 
us.  Its  inhabitants  were  famous  for  their 
skill  in  augury.  This  town  had  a  fine  thea- 
tre, remains  of  which  are  still  visibl.%  The 
second  was  in  Caria,  and  the  third  m  Pisi- 
dia.]     Cic.  de  dir.  1. — Strab.  14.— Liv.  37,  c. 

IG Another  in  Lycia. A  third  in  Pi- 

sidia. 

Telo  Martics,  a  town  at  the  south  of 
Gaul,  now  Toulon. 

Tei.phusa.  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter 
of  the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town 
and  fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of 
the  fountain  Teiphusa  were  so  cold  that 
Tiresias  died  by  drinking  them.  Diod.  4. — 
Slrab.  ^.—Lycophron.  1040. 

TemenItjes,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which 
he  received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  w^s.r 
Syracuse,  where  he  xvas  worshipped.  Cic. 
in  Verr. 

Temeivos,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where 
Apollo,  called  Temenites.  had  a  statue.  Cic. 
in  yerr.  4,  c.  b^.—Suel.  Tib.  74. 

Temenus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  as 
the  first  of  the  Heraclidae  who  returned  to 
Peloponnesus  with  his  brother  Clesiphontes 
in  the  reign  of  Tisamenes,  king  of  Argos. 
Temenus  made  himself  master  of  the  throne 
of  Argos,  from  which  he  expelled  the  reign- 
ing sovereign.  After  death  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son-in-law  Deiphon,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Hyrnetho,  and  this  succes- 
sion was  in  preference  to  his  own  son.  ..Ipol- 
lod.  2,  c.  l.—Paus.  2,  c.  18  and  19. 

Temesa,  a  town   of  Cyprus. Another 

in  Calabria  in  Italy,   famous  for  its  mines  of 
copper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.     Cic.  Ferr.  5,  c.  15. — Liv.  34,  c,  3t> 
—Homer.  Od.  l,v.  IM.—Oind.   Fast.  5,  v 
441.  Mft.  7,  V.  207.— MfK2.  c.  4.— Slrab.  6 

Tempe,  (jplur.)   a  valley  in  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Mount  Olympu-  at  the  north,  and  Oss 
at  the  south,  through  which  the  river  Penens 
flows  into  the  .ffigeau.     The  poets  have  de 
scribed  it  as  the  most   delightful  spot   on  the 
earth,  with  continually  cool  shades, and  ver- 
dant walks,  which  the  warbling  of  birds  ren 
dered  more  pleasant  and  romantic,  and  which 
the  gods  often  honoured  with  their  presence. 
Tempe  extended  about  five  miles  in   length, 
but  varied  in  the  dimensions  of  its  breadth,  so 
as  to  be  in  some  places  scarce  one  acre  and  a 
half  wide.  All  valliesthatare  pleasant,  either 


for  their  situation  or  the  mildness  of  their 
climate,  are  called  Tempt  by  the  poets. 
Sirab.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  S.—Diod.  A.—Dionys. 
Per  leg.  219  —..^lian.  V.  H.  3,c.  \.— Plut.de 
Mus.—  Firg.  G.  2,  v.  469 — Ovid.  Met.  1. 
v.  569. 

Tenchtheri,  a  nation  of  Germany,  [con- 
tiguous to  the  Sicambn.]  who  frequently 
changed  the  place  of  their  habitation.  Tacit. 
.4nn.  13,  c.  56.     H.  4,  c.  21. 

Tenedos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
iEgean  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
about  12  miles  from  Sigjeum.  and  56  miles 
north  from  Lesbos.  It  was  anciently  called 
Ltucophrt,!,  U\\  Tenes,  the  son  of  Cycnus, 
settled  there,  and  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Tenedos,  from  which  the  whole  island 
received  its  name.  It  became  famous  during 
the  Trojan  war ;  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks 
concealed  themselves  the  more  efiectually  to 
make  the  Trojans  believe  that  they  were  re- 
turned home  without  finishing  the  siege. 
[Tenedos  declined  in  power  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  became  subject  to  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria Troas,  on  the  continent.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  cotaquests  of  the  Persians,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  af'er  having 
defeated  the  lonians  at  the  isle  of  Lada.  la 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  sided  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  was  in  consequence  laid  under 
contribution  by  a  Lacedaemonian  admiral. 
When  under  the  Roman  power,  its  temple 
was  pillaged  by  Verres,  who  carried  away 
the  statue  of  Tenes.  The  position  of  Tenedos, 
so  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  has  al- 
ways rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  ia 
both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Bochart  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  Phoenician  word 
Tinedum,  red  clay,  which  was  (ound  here 
and  used  for  earthen  ware.]  Homer.  Od. 
3,  V.  m —Diod.  ^.— Strab.  \3.—  Firg.^n. 
2.V.  2\.  —  0vid.  Mel.  1,  v.  540,  L  12/v.  109. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Tenes,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas 
by  his  father,  who  credulously  believed  his 
wife  Philonome,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Cycnus,  and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue  when  he  refused  to  gratify  her 
passion.  Tenes  arrived  sale  lu  Leucophrys, 
which  he  called  Tenedos,  and  of  which  he 
became  the  sovereign.  Some  time  after, 
Cycnus  discovered  the  guilt  of  his  wife  Phi- 
lonome, and  as  he  wished  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  son  whom  he  had  so  grossly  injured,  he 
went  to  Tenedos.  But  when  he  had  tied  his 
ship  to  the  shore,  Tenrs  cutoff  the  cable  with 
a  hatchet,  anl  suffered  his  father's  ship  to  be 
tossed  about  in  the  sea.  Fiom  this  circum- 
stance the  halchet  of  Tenes  is  become  prover- 
bial to  intimate  a  rescnttnent  that  cannot  be 
pacified.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 
proverb  arose  from  the  severity  of  a  law 
made  by  a  king  of  Tenedo?  against  adultery, 
by  which  the  guilty  were  both  put  to  death 
with  a  hatchet.  The  hatchet  of  Tenes  was 
carefully  preserved  at  Tenedos,  and  after- 
wards deposited  by  Fericlytus,son  of  Euty- 
machus,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it 
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was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Tenes, 
as  some  suppose,  wsis  Uilled  \iy  Acliille?,  as 
he  defended  his  couiilry  against  the  Greeks, 
and  he  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  statue  at  Teuedos  was  carried  away  by 
Verres.     Slrab    12. — Pans.  10,  c.  14. 

Tesos,  a  small  island  in  the  ^gcan,  neai 
Andros,  called  Ophiussa,  and  also  Hydrusaa. 
from  the  number  of  its  fountains.  I  was 
very  mountamous,  but  it  produced  excellent 
wines,  universally  esteemed  by  the  ancient 
Teaos  was  about  15  miles  in  extent.  The 
capital  was  also  called  Tenos.  Stiab.\0. — 
Mtl(u2,c.  l.—Ovid.  Mel.  7,  v.  469. 

Tkntyra,  (plur.)  and  I'entyris,  [a  city  of 
Egypt  in  the  Thebaid,  situate  on  the  Nile,  to 
the    north-west  of    Koptos.     This   city    was 
at  variance  with  Ombos,   the  former  killing, 
the  latter  adoring  the  crocodile  ;  a  horrid  in 
stance  ol  religious  fury,  which  took  place  in 
cousequf'nce   of  this  quarrel,  forms  the   sub 
ject  of  the    15th   satire    of  Juvenal.     About 
half  a   league   from  the   ruins   of   this  city 
stands    the   modern     village     of  Dindfrnh. 
Among   the  remains  of  Tentyra,  is  a  temple 
of  Isis,  one  of  the   largest   structures  in  the 
Thebaid,  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  in 
the    best    preservation.       It   contained    un- 
til lately   the    famous    zodiac     which    was 
framtd  in  the  ceiling  of  the   temple.     Th 
interesting  monument   of    former   ages   was 
taken  down  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  Lelor 
rain,    after   the    most  persevermg   exertion: 
for  20  days,  and   transported  down  the   Nile 
to   Alexandria,   whence  it    was   shipped   to 
France.     The  king   of  fVance  has  purchased 
it  for  150.000  francs.     The  dimensions  of  the 
stone  are  12  feet  in  length  by  8  m  breadth,  in- 
cluding some  ornaments  which  were  2  feet  in 
length  on  each  side.     la  thickness  it  is  three 
feet.     The    planisphere    and    the  square   in 
which  it    was   contained  were  alone   remov- 
ed, the  side  ornaments   being  allowed  to  re- 
main.    To  obtain  this  relic   of  former  ages 
proved  a  work  of  immense  labour,  as  it  had 
actually  to  be  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  and  low- 
ered to  the  ground.     Many  conjectures  have 
been  advanced  by  the   learned,  especially  of 
France,   on    the   antiquity    of  this   Zodiac ; 
Visconti,  however,    has   shown  in   Larcher's 
Herodotus,  that  it  could  not  have  been  prior 
to  the  conquest  of  Alexander.     The  subject 
of  the  antiquity   of  this    monument   will  be 
found  ably   discussed  also  in  the  24th,  25th 
and  26th   volumes  of  the  Oxford   Classical 
Journal.]     Sennca.  A''.  Q.  4,  c.  2.—Strab.  17. 
— Juv.  15. — Plin  25,  c.  8. 

TENTifRA,  (me/if/s  Tempyra,)  a  placo  of 
Thrace  opposite  Samothrace.  Ovid.  Trisl 
l,el.  9,  V.  21. 

Teos,  or  Teios,  now  Sigagik.  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  louia  in  .\sia  Minor, 
opposite  Samos.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities 
of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave  birth  to 
Anacreon  and  Hecataeus,  who  is  by  some 
deemed  a  native  of  Miletus.  According  to 
Piiay,  Teos  was  an  island.  Augustus  re- 
paired Teos,  whence  he  is  often  called  the 
Jounder  of  it  on  ancient  medals.  Sfrah  14.! 
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—Mela,  1,0.  n.—Paus.  7,  c.  2.—Mlian.  V. 
H  8,  0.  5.—Horat.  1,  Od.  17,  v.  18.— Phn. 
5,  c.  31. 

Teren'tia,  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  be- 
came mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter 
called  Tulliola.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  be- 
onuse  she  had  been  faithless  to  his  bed  when 
he  was  banished.  Terentia  married  Sal- 
lust,  Cicero's  enemy,  and  alterwards  Mes- 
s;ila  Corvinus.  She  lived  to  her  103d.  or,ac- 
cording  to  Pliny,  to  her  1 17th  yedr.  Plut,  in 
Cic.—Val.  Max.  8,c.  13.— Cic.  adAilic.  II, 
pp.  16,  &c. 

Terentia  lex,  called  also  Cassia,  fru- 
mentaria,  l)y  M.  Terentius  Varro  LucuUus, 
and  C.  Cassius,  A.  U.  C.  680.  It  ordered 
that  the  same  price  should  be  given  for  all 
corn  bought  in  the  provinces,  to   hinder  the 

exactions   of  the   quaestors. Another,  by 

Terentius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  291,  to  elect 
five  persons  to  define  the  power  of  the  con- 
suls, lest  they  should  abuse  the  public  confi- 
dence by  violence  or  rapine. 

Terentianus,  a  Roman  to  whom  Lon- 
gmus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  the  sublime. 
[Maurus,  a  grammarian,    vid.  Maurus. 

Terentius  Publius,  a  native  of  Carthage 
in  Africa,  [born  about  the  560th  year  of 
Rome,]  celebrated  for  the  comedies  he  wrote. 
He  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  T'ercntius  Lucanus, 
a  Roman  senator,  who  educated  him  with 
great  care,  and  manumitted  him  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  genius.  He  bore  the  name  of 
his  master  and  benefactor,  and  was  called  Te- 
rentius. He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Greek  comedy  with  uncommon  assiduity, 
and  merited  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
the  learned  and  powerful.  Scipio,  the 
younger  Africanus,  and  his  friend  La^lius, 
have  been  suspected,  on  account  of  their  in- 
timacy, of  assisting  the  poet  in  his  composition 
of  his  comedies  ;  and  the  fine  language,  the 
pure  expressions,  and  delicate  sentiments  with 
which  the  plays  of  Terence  abound,  seem 
jierhaps  to  favour  the  supposition.  [It  is 
both  probable  in  itself,  and  appears  to  have 
been  credited  as  a  fact  by  the  ancients,  that 
he  was  assisted  in  his  compositions  by  Lselius 
and  Scipio,  as  amateur  critics.]  Terence 
was  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age  when  his  first 
play  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage.  All  his 
compositions  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, but  when  the  words 

Homo  sum,  humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puio 

were  repeated,  the  plaudits  were  reiterated, 
and  the  audience,  though  composed  of  foreign- 
ers, conquered  nations,  allies,  and  citizens  of 
Rome,  were  unanimous  in  applauding  the 
I'oet,  who  spoke  with  such  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity the  language  of  nature,  and  supported 
the  native  independence  of  man.  The  talents 
i>f  Terence  were  employed  rather  in  transla- 
tion than  in  the  effusions  of  originality.  It  is 
said  that  he  translated  108  of  the  comedies 
of  the  poet  .Vlenander,  six  of  which  only  are 
extant,  his  Andria,  Eunuch,  Heautoiitimo- 
rumenos,  Adelphi.  Phormio,  and  Hecyra. 
Erasmus,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  classical 


literature  at  the  revival  of  learning,  says, 
that  there  is  no  author  from  whom  we  can 
better  learn  the  pure  Roman  style  than  from 
the  poet  Terence.  It  has  been  further  re- 
marked of  him,  that  the  Romans  thought 
themselves  in  conversation,  when  they  heard 
his  comedies.  Terence  in  fact  gave  to  th> 
Roman  tongue  its  highest  perfection,  in  point 
of  elegance  and  grace,  combined  with  ihe 
most  perfect  simplicity.  For  this  ineff>)bilis 
amcEnitas,  as  it  is  called  by  Heinsius,  he  wh- 
equally  admired  by  his  own  contemporarie- 
and  the  writers  in  the  golden  period  of  Ro 
man  literature.  He  is  called  by  Caesai 
puri  sermonis  amator,  and  Cicero  characte 
rizes  him,  as — 

"  Quicquid  come   loquens,  ae  omnia  dulci" 
dicetis.'^ 

Even  in  the  last  age  of  Latin  poetry,  and 
when  his   pure  simplicity    was   so  different 
from  the  style  affected  by  the  writers  of  the 
day,  he  continued  to  he  regarded  as  the  mo 
del  of  correct  composition.     Ausonius,  in  his 
beautiful    poem    addressed    to  his  grandson, 
hails  him,  on  account  of  his  style,  as  the  or 
uament   of  Lalium.     Among   all   the  Latin 
•writers,  indeed,  from    Ennius  to   Ausonius, 
we  meet    with   nothing  so  simple,  so  full  of 
grace  and  delicacy — in  fine,  nothing  that  can 
be  compared  to  his  comedies  for  elegance  of 
dialogue — presenting  a  constant  flow  of  easy, 
genteel,  unaffected  conversation,  which  never 
subsides  into   vulgarity  or  grossness,  and  ne 
ver  rises  higher  than  the  ordinary   level  of 
polite  conversation.     Of  this,  indeed,  he  was 
so  careful,  that  when  he  employed  any  sen 
tcnce  which  he  had  found  in  the  tragic  poets 
he  stripped  it  of  that  air  of  grandeur  and  ma- 
jesty   which  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  com 
mon   life    and  comedy.     The  narratives  in 
particular,   possess  a  beautiful   and  pictures- 
que  simplicity.     As  lo  what  may   be  called 
the  poetical  style  of  Terence,  it  has  been  ge 
nerally  allowed  that   he  has  used  very  great 
license  in  his  versification.    Politian  is  though) 
to  have  been  the  first  who  at  all  divided  his 
plays   into  lines,  but  a  separ^ti  n  was  after- 
wards more  correctly   executed  Ijy  Erasmus. 
Priscian  says  that  Terence   uses    more  licen- 
ces than   any  other   writer.     Bentley,  aft<^r 
Prisc.an,  admitted    every  variety  of  iatnliic 
and  Flochaic  measure  ;  and   such  were  the 
apparent  number  of  licences  and  mixture  of 
different  species  of  verse,   that,  according  to 
VVesterhovius,  in  order  to  reduce  the  lines  to 
their  original  accuracy, it  would  be  necessary 
to  evoke  Lselius  and  Scipio  from  the  shades. 
As  regards  the  respective  merits  of  Terence 
and  Plautus  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  for 
mer   was  chiefly  desirous  of  recommendmt 
himself  to    the  approbation  of  a  select    few 
who  were  possessed  of  true  wit  and  judgment 
and  the  dread  of  whose  censure   always  kept 
him  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste  ;    while 
the  sole  object  of  Plautus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  excite  the  merriment  of  an  andieace 
endued  with  little  refinement.     If,  then,  we 
merely  consider  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their 
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productions,  without  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances or  situation  of  the  authors,  still  Plau- 
tus will  be  accounted  superior  in  that  viva- 
city of  action,  and  variety  of  incident,  whxh 
nflame  curiosity  and   hurry  on  the  mmd  to 
the  conclusion.     We  delight,  on  the  contrary, 
to  dwell  on  every  scene,  almost  on  every  sen- 
tence   ot    Terence.      Sometimes    there    are 
>  hasms  in  Plautus's  fables,  and  the  incidents 
do  not   properly  adhere  ;  in  Terence  all  the 
links  of  the  action   depend   on  each   other. 
Plautus  has  more  variety  in  his  exhibition  of 
characters  and   manners,    and  more  art    ia 
working  up  materials  from  the  different  em- 
ployments   and    pursuits   of  men  ;    but   his 
pictures  are  often  overcharged,  while  those 
of  Terence  are  never  more   highly  coloured 
than  becomes   the  modesty  of  nature.     The 
language  of  Plautus  is   more   rich  and  luxu- 
riant than  that  ot  Terence,  but  is  far  from  be- 
ingso  equal,  uniform,  and  chaste.     It  is  often 
stained  with  vulgarity,  and  sometimes  swells 
oeyond   the  limits  of  comic   dialogue,  while 
that  of  Terence  is  purosimilimus  amid.     The 
verses  of   Plautus   are,  as    he  himself  calls 
them,  numtri  tnnumeri  ;  and  Herman   de- 
clares, that,  at  leart  as  now  printed,  they  are 
lull  of  every  kind  of  error.     Terence  attends 
more  to  elegance  and  delicacy  in  the  expres- 
sion of  passion,  Plautus  to  comic  expression. 
Iq  fact,  the  great  object  ol    Plautus  seems  to 
have  been  to  excite  laughter  among  his  au- 
dience,  and  in  this  object  he  completely  suc- 
i-eeded  ;  but  for  its  attainment  he  has  sacri- 
ficed many  graces  and  beauties  of  the  drama. 
The   humour   of  Plautus  consists  chiefly  in 
words  and  actions,  that  of  Terence  in  matter. 
The  pleasantries  of  Plautus,   which  were  so 
often  flat,  low,  or  extrHvagant,  finally  drew 
down  the  censure  of  Horace,   while  Terence 
was   extolled  by  that  poetical  critic   as  the 
most  consummate   master  of  dramatic  art. 
In  short,   Plautus   was   more  gay,  Terence 
more    chaste  ;  the  first  has    more  genius  and 
fire,  the    latter  more  manners   and  solidity. 
Plautus   excels  in  low   comedy  and  ridicule, 
Terence   in  drawing  just  characters,   and  in 
maintaining   them  to  the  last.     The  plots  of 
both   are  artful,  hut  Terence's  are  more  apt 
to  languish,  while  Plautus's  spirit  maintains 
the    action  with  vigour.     His  invention  was 
greatest  ;    Terenct's   art   and    management. 
Plautus   gives  the  stronger,    Terence  a  more 
elegant   delight.     Plautus   appears   the  bet- 
ter  comedian  of  the  two,    Terence  the  bet- 
ter poet.     Plautus  shone    most  on   the  stage, 
Terer.ce  pleases  best  iothe  closet,     vid.  Dun- 
lop's  History  of  Roman  LiUralure,   J^ol.   ], 
p  ;334.«eg'- — Malkin's  Classical  Disquisilions, 
p.  5,  seq.\     The  time  and  the  manner  of  his 
death    are    unknown.      He    left    Rome   in 
tiie35th  year  of  his  age,  and  never  after  ap- 
peared   there.     Some  suppose  that  he   was 
drowned    in    a  storm   as    he  returned  from 
Greece,  about  159  years  before  Christ,  though 
others  imagine  he  died  in  Arcadia  or  Leuca- 
dia,    and  that  his  death    was  accelerated  by 
the  loss  ot  his  property,   and  particularly  of 
his  plays,  which  perished  in  a  shipwreckv 
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The   best  editions  of  Terence  are  those  of 

Westerhovius,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1726  ;  of 
Edinb  12tno.  1738  ;  of  Cambridge,  4to.  1723; 
Hawkey's  12iao.  Dublin,  1745;  and  that  of 
Zeuaius,  8vo.  Lips.  1774.  [A  beiiutitul  re- 
print of  ZeUQius's  edition,  with  additions, 
appeared  from  the  London  press  in  1820,  lu 
2  vols.  Hvo.]  Cic.  ad  kiltie.  ■",  ep.  3. — Fat'-rc. 
l.c    n.—qiunlil  ]0.c..  I.— U,jral.  2,    p.  \, 

V.  59. Culeo,  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by 

the  Carthu^inians,  and  redeemed  by  Africa - 
nus.  When  Africanus  triumphed,  Culeo  fol- 
lowed his  churiot  with  a  pile  us  on  his  head. 
He  wa-  some  time  after  appointed  judge  be- 
tween his  deliverer  ano  the  people  of  Asia, 
and  had  the  meanness  to  condemn  him  arnl 
his  brother  Asiaticus,  though    both  innocent. 

Liv.  30,  c.  43. A  tribune  who  wished  the 

number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  be  increas- 
ed.  Evocatus,  a  man  who,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, murdered  Galba.  Ticil.  Hist.  I,  c. 
41. Lentinus,  a  Roman  knight  condemn- 
ed   for   perjury. Varro,   a    writer,    (yfrf. 

Varro.) A  consul  with  .-Emilius  Paulus  at 

the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  and  had  followed  for  some  time  the 
profession  of  his  father.  He  placed  himself 
totally  in  the  power  of  Hannibal,  by  makm 
an  improper  disposition  of  his  army.  After 
he  had  been  defeated,  and  his  colleague  slain, 
he  retired  to  Canusium,  with  the  remains  o 
his  slaughtered  countrymen,  and  sent  word 
to  the  Roman  senate  of  his  defeat.  He  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  this  venerable  body,  be- 
cause he  had  engaged  the  enemy,  however 
improperly,  and  not  despaired  of  the  affairs 
of  the  republic.  He  was  offered  the  dictator 
ship,  which  he  declined.  Plut. — Liv.  22,  &.c. 

Terentus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  near  the  capitol,  where  the  infernal  dei- 
ties had  an  altar.     Ovid.  Fast.  I,  v.  504. 

Terecs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars 
and  Bistonis.  He  married  Progne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  whom  he  had 
assisted  in  a  war  against  Megara.  He  offf 
ed  violence  to  his  sister-in  law  Philomela, 
whom  he  conducted  to  Thrace  by  desire  of 
Progne.   (i)id.  Philomela  and  Progne.) 

Tergeste  andT  ergestum,  now  Trieste, 
a  town  of  Italy,  [situate  on  the  Adriatic,  at 
the  liorth-ei^lern  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Tergestinus  or  Gulf  of  Trieste,]  made  a  Ro- 
man colony.  Mela,  2,  c.  3,  k,n. — Dionijs. 
Perieg.  v.  380.— Pa<erc.  2,  c.  110.--P/in.  3. 
c-  18. 

TerIna,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  [on  the  coast 
of  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum.  It  is  now  St.  Eu- 
femia.  The  adjacent  bay  was  called  Sinus 
Terinaeus] 

Terioli,  now  Tirol,  a  fortified  town  at 
the  north  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Grisons.  [This  military  post,  situate  in  the 
valley  where  the  Adige  takes  its  rise,  has 
given  the  modern  name  to  the  Tyrol.] 

Termerus,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  head  against 
his  own.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  the 
same  manner.    Plut.  in  Thes. 
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TermIla:,  a  name  given  to  the  Lycians, 

[vid.  Lycia.] 

Terminalia,  annual  festivals  at  Rome, 
observed  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus  in 
the  month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual 
for  the  peasants  to  assemble  near  the  princi- 
pal land-marks  which  separated  their  fields, 
and  after  they  had  crowued  them  with  gar- 
lauds  and  flowers,  to  make  libations  of  milk 
and  wine,  and  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig. 
They  were  originally  established  by  Numa, 
and  though  at  first  it  was  forbidden  to  shed 
the  blood  of  victims,  yet  in  process  of  time 
land-marks  were  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
It.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  641.— C<c.  Pliil.  12, 
c.  10. 

Terminai.is,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  be- 
i.ause  he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and 
lands  of  individuals,  before  the  worship  of 
the  god  Terminus  was  introduced.  Dionys. 
Hal.  2. 

Terminus,  a  divinity  at  Rome  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits, 
and  to  punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land. 
His  worship  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Numa,  who  persuaded  his  subjects  that  the 
limits  of  their  lands  and  estates  were  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  heaven  His 
temple  was  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was 
represented  with  an  human  head  without 
feet  or  arms,  to  imitate  that  he  never  moved, 
wherever  he  was  placed.  The  people  of  the 
country  assembled  once  a  year  with  their  fa- 
milies, and  crowned  with  garlands  and  flowers 
the  stones  which  separated  their  different 
jiossessions,  and  offered  victims  to  the  god 
who  presided  over  their  boundaries.  It  is 
^aid  that  when  Tarquin  the  proud  wished  to 
build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Jupi- 
ter, the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give  way, 
though  the  other  gods  resigned  their  seats 
with  cheerfulness  ;  whence  Ovid  has  said, 

Restilit,  &^  magno  cum  Jove  templa  tenet. 

Dionys.    Hal.  2  — Ovid.   Fast.   2,   v.  641. — 
Pint,  in  Num. — Liv.  5. — Virg.  ^n.  9. 

Terpander,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician 
of  Lesbos,  675  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  he  ap- 
peased a  tumult  at  Sparta  by  themelody  and 
sweetness  of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings 
to  the  lyre,  which  before  his  time  had  only 
four.  [Terpander  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  inventor  of  characters  to  express 
musical  sounds  in  the  several  genera.  With 
regard  to  the  addition  of  three  strings  to  the 
lyre,  if  the  hymn  to  Mercury,  which  is  as- 
;ribed  to  Homer,  be  genuine,  it  robs  Ter- 
jander  of  this  glory  ;  doubts,  however,  have 
been  entertained  respecting  its  authenticity. 
If,  however,  the  lyre  had  been  before  his 
time  furnished  with  seven  strings,  it  seems 
that  Terpander  was  the  first  who  played  up- 
on them  at  Lacedaemon.  Terpander's  im- 
provement was  displeasing  to  the  Lacedajmo- 
nians,  and  he  was  fined  by  the  Ephori,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch.  He  is  the  most  ancient 
author  of  Scnlia  that  we  know  of,  and  is 
said  also  to  have  brought  to  perfection  the 
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manner  of  reciting  the  verses  of  Homer.] 
JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  50.~Plut.  de  Mus. 

Terpsichore,  one  of  the  Muses,  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided 
over  dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the 
inventress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with 
which  she  delighted  her  sisters.  She  is  re- 
presented like  a  young  virgin  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  musical  in- 
strument. [Her  name  is  derived  from  Tsg4« 
dtleclalio,  and  X'i"^  chorus.]  Juv.  7,  v.  35. 
— Apollod.  1 — Euslat.  in  11.  10. 

Terra,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in 
mythology,  wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of 
Oceanus,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Thea, 
Rhea,  Themis,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemo- 
syne. By  the  Air  she  had  Grief,  Mourning, 
Oblivion,  Vengeance,  &ic.  According  to  Hy- 
ginus,  she  is  the  same  as  Tellus.  [vid.  Tel- 
lus.] 

TerracIwa,  [a  town  of  Italy,  the  same  as 
Anxur.  vid.  Anxur.  It  was  situate  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  north-east  of  Circen, 
The  Greeks  called  it  Trachyna,  which  was 
subsequently  corrupted  into  Terracina.  It 
had  once  a  harbour,  but  that  is  now  choked 
up.  Near  Terracina  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  the  Appian  way.] 

Terror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which 
the  ancients  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  god  Mars,  and  of  Bellona. 

Tertcllianus,  (J.  Septimius  Florens,) 
a  celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  196.  He  was  originally 
a  Pagan,  but  afterwardsembraced  Christiani- 
ty, of  which  he  became  an  able  advocate  by 
his  writings,  which  showed  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  lively  imagination,  impetuous  elo- 
quence,elevated  style,  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing [It  is  not  known  at  what  period  of  life 
he  became  a  Christian.  He  himself  informs 
us  that  he  was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  of  cor- 
rupt morals ;  but  the  latter  phrase  must  ne- 
cessarily be  taken  in  a  mild  sense,  with  refe- 
rence to  one  who  practised  such  rigid  morali- 
ty as  Tertullian  subsequently  did.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  before  his  conversion  he  taught 
rhetoric,  and  followed  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  ;  at  least,  his  works  show  a  great 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  law.  He 
became  bishop  of  Carthage,  or,  according  to 
the  vulgar  opinion,  of  Rome.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, separated  from  the  Catholic  church  to 
throw  himself  into  the  errors  of  the  Montanists. 
who,  exaggerating  Christian  purity,  regarded 
as  a  sin  all  participation  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  all  communication  with  individuals 
attached  to  idolatry,  and  even  the  study  of 
the  sciences  of  the  day.  St.  Jerome  says 
that  the  envy  and  the  calumnies  of  the  Ro- 
man clergy  against  Tertullian  were  the  occa- 
sion of  this  step  on  his  part ;  and  from  this 
remark  some  have  concluded,  though  without 
sufficient  grounds,  that  he  was  expelled  from 
the  church  of  Rome  by  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  his  clerical  brethren.  However  this  may 
have  been,  a  distinction  is  carefully  observed 
between  the  works  which  Tertullian  wrote 
previous  to  his  separatioa  from  the  Catholic 
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church,  and  those  which  he  composed  after- 
wards, when  he  had  ranged  himself  among 
the  followers  of  Montanus.  The  former  are 
four  in  number,  his  Apologclicus,  and  those 
which  treat  of  baptism,  of  penitence,  ami 
prayer.  The  last  of  these  is  regarded  as  his 
first  production.  Some  authors  add  a  work 
in  two  volumes,  addressed  to  his  wife,  in 
which  he  gives  her  directions  as  to  the  course 
of  conduct  which  she  should  pursue  in  the 
state  of  widowhood.  Most  critics  consider 
this  to  have  been  composed  by  him  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  works  written  by  Tertul- 
lian after  he  had  become  Montanist,  are  ApO" 
logics  for  Cliristianity,  Treatises  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline,  and  two  species  of  polemical 
works,  the  one  directed  against  heretics,  the 
other  against  Catholics.  The  latter  are  four 
in  number,  "  De  pudicitia,"  "  De  fuga  in 
persecutione,'^  "  De  jejunio,'^  " /)e  monoga- 
mia.  Hi?  principal  work  is  the  ^^Apologeti- 
cus  adversus  gentes,^^  mentioned  above.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  ; 
it  refutes  the  calumnies  which  had  been  ut- 
tered against  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and 
shows  that  its  professors  were  faithful  and 
obedient  subjects.  It  is  the  best  work  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  Christianity  during  the  early 
ages  of  the  church.  It  contains  a  number  of 
very  curious  historical  passages  on  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Christian  church  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  description  of  the  agapte,  or  love- 
feas-ts.  Tertullian  re-moulded  this  work, 
and  it  appeared  under  the  new  title,  "  Ad 
nationes.'"  Iq  ita  altered  state  it  possesses 
more  method,  but  less  fire,  than  at  first.  The 
writings  of  Tertullian  show  an  ardent  and 
impassioned  spirit,  a  brilliant  imagination,  a 
high  degree  of  natural  talent,  and  profound 
erudition.  His  style,  however,  is  obscure, 
though  animated,  and  betrays  the  foreign  ex- 
traction of  the  writer.  The  perusal  of  Ter- 
tullian is  very  important  for  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  informs  us,  more 
correctly  than  any  other  writer,  respecting 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  his  time,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  its  ceremonies,  and 
the  attacks  of  heretics  against  Christianity. 
Tertullian  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
the  subsequent  fathers  of  the  church.  St. 
Cyprian  read  his  works  incessantly,  and 
used  to  call  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  The 
Master.^'  Vincent  of  Lerius  used  to  say 
'  That  every  word  of  Tertullian  was  a  sen- 
tence, and  every  sentence  a  triumph  over  er- 
ror."] The  best  edition  of  Tertullian  is  that 
of  Seralerus,  4  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770;  and  of 
his  Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1718. 

Tethts,  the  greatest  of  the  sea-deities, 
was  wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus 
and  Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the 
Alpheus,  the  Marauder,  Simois,  Peneus,  Eve- 
nus,Scamander,&.c.  and  about  3000 daughters 
called  Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded  by 
some  mythologists  with  her  grand-daughter 

hetis,  the  wife  of  Peleus,  and  the  mother  of 
Achilles.  The  word  Ttthys  is  poetically  usejj 
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to  express  the  sea.  .^pollod.  l,c.  1,  &c. — 
rirg.  G.  1,  V.  3\.—0vid.  Mel.  2,  v.  609, 1.  9, 
V.  498.  Fast.  2,  v.  191. — Hesiod.  Theogn. 
V.  336.—//.  14,  V.  302. 

Tetrapolis,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Autioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was 
divided  into  four  separate  districts,  each  oi 
which  resembled  a  city.  Some  apply  the  word 
to  Seleucis,  which  contained  the  four  larj;? 
cities  of  Antioih  near  Da  j)hne,  Laoilicea,  Apw- 

mea,  and  Seleucia  in  Pieria. The  name  of 

[Doris  in  Greece,  from  its  four  cities,  vid. 
Doris.]     Strab.  8. 

Tetrica,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines  neai 
the  river  Fabaris.  It  was  very  ruggei!  am' 
difficult  of  access,  whence  the  epithet  Tetri- 
cus  was  applied  to  person?  of  a  morose  and 
melancholy  disposition.  Virg.JEn.  7,  v.  713 
Tetricus.  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  em- 
peror in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led 
in  triumph  by  his  successful  adversary,  who 
afterwards  heaped  the  most  unbounded  ho- 
nours upon  him  and  his  son  of  the  same  name 
Tbucer,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  sou  of  the  Sca^ 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  some  authors 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  hii 
subjects  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  the 
dances  of  the  Corybantes.  The  country  where 
he  reigned  was  from  him  called  Tnucrin,  ani 
his  subjects  Teucri.  His  daughter  Bate^ 
married  Dardanus,  a  Samothracian  prince 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  governmenl  of 
Teucria,     Apollod.  3,  c  12. —  Virg.  JEn.  3 

v.  108. A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sain 

mis,  by  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon. 
He  was  one  of  Helen's  suitors,  and  accord- 
ingly accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan 
war,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  his  va- 
lour and  intrepidity.  It  is  said  that  his  fa- 
ther refused  to  receive  him  into  his  kingdom, 
because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ajax  unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the  fH- 
ther  did  not  dishearten  the  son  ;  he  left  Sa- 
lamis,  and  retiredto  Cyprus,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  Belus,  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a 
town,  which  he  called  Salamis,  after  his  na- 
tive country.  He  attempted  to  no  purpose 
to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  after  his  fa- 
ther's death.  He  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
in  Cyprus,  in  which  a  man  was  annually  sa 
crificed  till  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Some 
suppose  that  Teucer  did  not  return  to  Cy- 
prus, but  that,  according  to  a  less  received 
opinion,  he  went  to  settle  in  Spain,  where 
new  Carthage  was  afterwards  built,  an  ' 
thence  into  Gaul.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  281. 
—  Virg.Mn.  1,  v.  623.— .^ polio d.  3,  c.  12.— 
Pau3.  2,  c.  29 — Justin.  44,  c.  3. — Palerc.  1 , 
c.  1. 

Teucri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans, 
from  Teucer  'heir  king.  [According  to  a 
passage  in  Virgil,  (iEn.  3.  v.  108.)  the  Teu- 
cri were  a  colony  from  Crete,  who  settled  in 
Troas  previous  to  the  founding  of  Troy,  anl 
were  the  foundersof  the  Trojan  race  Apol- 
lodorus,  however,  following  probably  thf 
current  Grecian  fables  on  this  subject,  make.-, 
the  Teucri  to  have  been  descended  froiE 
Teucris  a  son  of  the  Scamander.  Heyae,  in 
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an  excursus  to  the  passage  of  Virgil  mention- 
ed above,  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  ac- 
fount.  It  is  probable  that  the  Teucri  were 
only  a  branch  of  the  inhabitants  ol  Troas, 
-nd  originally  of  Thracian  descent.  Such  at 
lea»t  is  the  opinion  ol  Manuert.]  Vtrg.  ^n. 
1 ,  v.  42  and  239 

Tebcria,    a   name  given   to   Troy,   from 

Ttncer  one  of  its  kings,    ^irg.  .ZKn.  2,  v.  <;6. 

Teucteri,   a   people  ot  Germany,  at   the 

ea^t  o    tile  Rhine.     Tacit,  dt  Gem.  c.  22. 

Tecmksscs,  a  mountain  o(  Boeotia  with  a 

illage  of  the  same  name,   where    Hercules, 

when  young,  killed  an  enormous  lion.     Stat. 

Thcb.  1,  V.  331. 

Tetta,  a  queen  of  Illyriciim,  B.  C.  231, 
who  ordered  some  Roman  ambassadors  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  un|  recedented  murder 
was  the  cause  of  a  war.  which  ended  in  her 
disgrace.     Flor.  2,  c.  5. — Plm.  34,  c.  C. 

Teutas,  or  Teutates,  a  name  of  Mer- 
rury  among  the  Gauls.  The  people  offered 
human  victims  to  this  deity.  [He  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Britons  also.  Some  derive 
the  name  from  two  British  words  "  Deu-latt,'' 
which  signify  God,  the  parent  or  creator,  a 
ame  properly  due  only  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, who  was  originally  intended  by  that 
fKHme.]  Lucan.  \,  v.  445. — Cctsar.  Bell.  G- 
Teuthras,  a  king  of  Mysia  on  the  borders 
ot  the  Caycus.  He  adojited  as  his  daughter, 
or,  according  to  others,  married  Auge  the 
daughter  of  Aleus,  when  she  tied  away  into 
.'Vsia,  from  her  lather,  who  wished  to  punish 
her  for  her  am'  urs  with  Hen  ules.  Some  time 
alter  his  kingdom  was  mvaded  by  I-as  the 
«on  of  Aphareus,  and  to  remove  this  tnemy, 
he  promised  Auge  and  his  crown  to  any  one 
who  could  restore  tranquillity  to  his  subjects. 
This  was  executed  by  Telephus,  who  after- 
wards proved  to  be  the  son  of  Auge,  who  was 
promised  in  marringe  to  him  by  right  of  his 
successful  expedition.  The  50  daughters  of 
Teuthras,  who  became  mothers  by  Hercules, 
are  called  Teuthrnntia  turba.  Apullod.  2,  c. 
7,  kc.—Paus.  3,  c.  ■iS.—Ovid.  Tist.  2,  v. 
9.--Heroid.  9,  V.  51.— Hpgin.  fab.  100. 
Tectobcrgiensis  Saltus,  a  forest  of 
Gerin:-tny,  between  Ems  and  Lippa,  where 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces. 
[The  Saltus  Teutobergiensis  is  now  the 
Bishopric  of  Paderborn.  vid.  Arminius  and 
Varus.]     Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  60. 

Teutoni,  and  Tectones,  [a  name  given 
to  several  united  tribes  of  Germany,]  who  ^ 
with  the  Cimbri,  made  incursions  upon  GauT 
and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies.  They 
were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  Marius, 
ind  an  infinite  number  made  prisoners,  {vid. 
Cimbri.)  [The  name  Teutones,  according  to 
Vlannert,  was  not  that  of  a  particular  tribe 
cii"  Germany,  but  ofthe  whole  nation,  andde- 
rived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  al!  wor- 
•ihipping  the  same  deity,  Tuisoo  or  Teut. 
The  modern  German  term  Deutsche  (pro- 
nounced as  if  written  Teiische)  still  shows 
.  I  aces  of  the  ancient  name.  Probably  both 
Teutonts  and  Teut  should,  from  the  analogy 
of  the  modern  pronunciation,  be  enunciated 
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as  if  written  Teitones -dad  Tei/c]  Cic.  pro 
Manil.  Flor.  :1,  c.  "i.—Plut.  in  Mar.— Mar- 
tial. 14,  ep.  2().—Plin.   -,  c.  14. 

Thais,  a  famous  courtezan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  iu  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, and  grained  such  an  asoenJancy  over 
hiai,that  she  made  him  burn  ihe  royal  palace 
of  Pits  polis.  After  Alexander's  death,  she 
married  Ptolemy  king  ot  Egypt.  Menander 
celebrated  her  charms,  both  mental  and  per. 
sonal,  which  were  oi  a  superior  nature,  ainl 
on  this  account  she  is  called  M  na^drea  by 
Propert.  2,  el.  d.—  Ovid.  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v. 
604.  de  R  m.  Am.  v.  -ZM.—Pln.  in  Alex.— 
Jav.  3.  V.  93.— A  then.  13.  c  13. 

Thala,  a  town  of  Africa,  Tacit.  Ann.  3 
0,21. 

Thalame,  a  town  of  Messenia,  famous  foi 
a  temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  Pint,  in 
Agul. 

Thalassius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  one  of  these  virgins  appeared  re- 
markable for  beauty  and  elegance,  and  her 
ravisher,  afraid  of  many  competitors,  ex 
claimed,  as  he  carried  her  away,  that  it  was 
for  Thalassius.  The  nameol  Thalassius  wa^ 
no  sooner  mentioned,  than  all  were  eager  to 
preserve  so  beautiful  a  priza  for  him.  Their 
union  was  attended  with  so  much  happiness, 
that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at  Rome  to  make 
use  of  the  word  Thalassius  at  nupiials,  and 
to  wish  those  that  were  marrie  I  the  felicity 
of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  Hymen,  as  he  was  made  a  deity. 
Plut  in  Rom. — Jlfar/ia/.  3,ep.  92. — Liv.  1, 
C.9. 

Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  born  at  M  letus  in  loaia.  [He  was 
descended  from  Phoenician  parents,  who  had 
left  their  country  and  settled  at  Miletus. 
The  wealth  which  he  inherited,  and  his  own 
superior  abilities,  raised  him  to  distinction 
among  his  countrymen,  so  that  he  was  early 
employed  in  public  affairs.]  Like  the  rest 
of  the  ancients,  he  travelled  iu  quest  of 
knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in 
Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the 
priests  of  Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  philosophy.  [It  is  probable 
that  he  was  more  indebted  to  his  own  inge- 
nuity than  to  their  instructions ;  for  while  he 
was  among  them  he  taught  them,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  how  to  measure  the  height 
of  their  pyramids.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Thales  could  acquire  much  mathematical 
knowledge  from  a  people  incapable  of  solving 
so  easy  a  problem.  The  method  pursued  by 
Thales  was  this  :  At  the  termination  of  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramid,  he  erected  a  staff 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  : 
and  thus  obtained  two  right-angled  triangli  s 
which  enabled  him  to  infer  the  r;.t.o  of  the 
height  of  the  pyramid  to  the  length  of  its 
shadow,  from  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the 
staff,  to  the  length  of  its  shadow.  In  ma- 
thematics, Thales  is  said  to  have  invented  se- 
veral fundamental  propositions,  which  were 
afterwards  incorporated  into  the  elements 


of  Euclid  ;  particularly  the  following  theo- 
rems :  that  a  circle  is  bisected  by  its  diame- 
ter ;  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
tiiangle  are  equal  ;  that  the  vertical  angles 
of  two  interseciing  lines  are  equal  ;  that 
it'  two  angles  and  oiae  side  of  one  triangle,  be 
equal  to  two  angles  and  one  side  of  another 
triangle,  the  remaining  angles  and  sides  are 
respectively  equal  ;  and  that  the  angle  in  a 
semicircle  is  a  rij;ht  angle.  Astronomical, 
as  well  as  mathematical,  science  seems  to 
have  received  considerable  improvements 
fiom  Thales.  He  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  celestial  motions,  as  to  be  able  to 
pre  lict  an  eclipse,  though  probably  with  no 
:rreat  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  time  ;  for  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  this  fact,  only  says,  that 
he  foretold  the  year  in  which  it  would  hap- 
pen. He  taught  the  Greeks  the  division  of 
the  heaven  into  five  zones,  and  the  solstitial 
and  equinoctial  points,  and  approached  so 
near  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  true  length  of 
the  solar  revolution,  that  he  corrected  their 
calendar,  and  made  their  year  contain  365 
days.]  Like  Homer,  he  looked  upon  water 
as  the  principle  of  every  thing.  [It  is  pro- 
bable, that  by  the  term  ivater  Thales  meant 
to  express  the  same  idea  which  the  cosmogo- 
nifts  expressed  by  the  word  chaos,  the  notion 
annexed  to  which  was,  a  turbid  and  muddy 
mass,  from  which  all  things  were  produced.] 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  which, 
distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse 
sjieculations,  under  the  successors  and  pupih 
of  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus  the 
master  of  Socrates.  Thales  was  never  marri- 
ed ;  and  when  his  mother  pressed  him  to 
choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young.  The 
same  exhortations  were  afterwards  repeated, 
but  the  philosopher  eluded  them  by  observ- 
ing that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  ma- 
trimonial state.  He  died  in  the  96th  year  of 
his  age,  about  548  years  before  the  Chris- 
(ian  era.  His  compositions  on  philosophical 
subjects  are  lost.     Herodot.  1,  c.  7. — Plato, — 

Diog.  1. — Cic-   de  Jfat.  D.  &c A  lyric 

poet  of  Crete,  intimate  with  Lycurgus.  He 
prepared  by  his  rhapsodies  the  minds  of  the 
Spartans  to  receive  the  rigorous  institutions 
of  his  friend,  and  inculcated  a  reverence  for 
the  peace  of  civil  society. 

Thalestria,  or  Thalestris,  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  wo- 
men, came  35  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexan- 
der in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children 
by  a  man  whose  fame  was  so  great  and  cou- 
rage so  uncommon.  Curt.  6,  c.  5. — Strab. 
\  1 . — Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

Thalia,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  festivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  comic 
.  octry.  She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  co- 
lumn, holding  a  mask  iu  her  right  hand  by 
which  she  is  distinguished  from  her  sisters,  as 
also  by  a  shepherd's  crook.  Her  dress  ap- 
pears shorter,  and  not  so  ornamented  as  that 
of  the  other  Muses.  Horat.  4.  Od.  6,  v.  25. 
Mart.  9,  ep.  75. — Plut.  in  Symp.  &c. — Firg. 
Ec.  6,  V.  2.— An  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea., 
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Thalyssia,  Greek  festivals  celebrated  by 
the  people  of  the  country  ia  honour  of  Ceres, 
to  whom  the  first  fruits  were  regularly  offer- 
ed.    Schol.  Theocr.  5. 

Thamiras,  a  Cilician  who  first  introduced 
the  art  of  augury  in  Cyprus,  where  it  was 
religiously  preserved  in  his  family  for  many 
years.      Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  3. 

ThaMyran,  or  Thamyris,  a  celebrated 
musician  of  Thrace.  His  fiither's  name  was 
Philanimon,  and  his  mother's  Argiope.  Hp 
became  enamoured  of  the  Muses,  and  chA- 
lengedthem  to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  the  conquered  should  be  totally  at  the 
disposal  of  his  victorious  adversary.  He  was 
conquered,  and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of 
his  eye-sight  and  of  his  melodious  voice,  and 
broke  his  lyre.  His  poetical  compositions  are 
lost.  [Probably  the  whole  allegory  of  the 
blindness  of  Thamyras  had  its  rise  from  his 
having  injured  the  organ  of  sight  by  too  in- 
tense application  to  the  study  of  music  and 
poetry.]  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  594,  1.  5,  v.  599. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  7,  v. 
Q2—Arl.  Am.  3,  v.  399.— Paus  4,  c.  33. 

Thapsacus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates.  [It 
is  now  El-Deer,  At  Thapsacus  was  the  fa- 
mous ford  of  the  Euphrates.  This  ford  was 
passed  by  Cyrus  the  younger  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Artaxerxes;  afterwards  by 
Darius  after  his  defeat  by  Alexander  at  Is- 
sus :  and  near  three  years  after  by  Alexan 
der  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela.] 

Thapsus,  [now  Demsas,  a  town  of  Africa 
Propria,  on  the  coast,  south-east  of  Hadru- 
metum,]  where  Scipio  and  Jubawere  defeat- 
ed by  Caesar.     Sil.  3,  v.  261.— Lit:  29,  c.  30. 

!.  33,  c.  48. A   town  at  the  north  of  Sy 

racuse  in  Sicily. 

Thargelia,  festivals  in  Greece  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  laste'l  two  days, 
and  the  youngest  of  both  sexes  carried  olive- 
branches,  on  which  were  suspended  cakes  and 
fruits.     Athen.  12. 

ThaSius.  or  Thrasids,  a  famous  sooth- 
sayer of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  king  of 
Egypt,  that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which 
aiflicted  his  country,  he  must  offer  a  foreign- 
er to  Jupiter.  Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  and  sacrificed  to  the  god. 
as  he  was  not  a  native  of  Egypt.  Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  1,  v.  549. A  surname  of  Hercu- 
les, who  was  worshipped  atThasos. 

Thasos,  or  Thasus,  a  small  island  in  the 
JEgeau,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the 
iriouth  of  the  Nestus,  anciently  known  by  the 
aame  oi  JEricu  Odonis,  Ai^thria,  Acte,  Ogi/gia, 
Chri/se,  and  Ceresis.  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
sos from  Thasu^  the  son  of  Ageiior,  who  set- 
tled there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  his 
■sister  Europa.  It  was  about  40  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  so  uncommonly  fruitful,  that 
■the  fertility  of  Thasos  became  proverbial.  Its 
wine  was  universally  esteemed,  and  its  mar- 
ble quarries  were  also  in  great  repute,  as  well 
as  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Capital 
fit  ti*  island  was  also  called  Thasos.  Liv. 
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33,  c.  30  and  55 — Herodot.  %  c.  44.— Mela, 

2,  c.  l.—Paui.  5,  c.  25- ^lian.   V.H.4. 

Sic. —  Kirg.  G.  2,  v.  91.— C.  J^fep.  Cim.  2. 

Thasus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  went  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  built  the  town 
of  Thasus  in  Thrace.  Some  make  him  bro- 
ther of  Cadmus.     Apollod  3,  c.  1. 

Thaumaci,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the 
Vlaliac  gulf.     Liv.  32,  c.  4. 

Thaumantias  and  ThaumantiSjE  name 
given  to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  because 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  the  son  of 
Oceanus  aud  Terra,  by  one  of  the  Oceanides. 
—  Hesiod.  Thtog. —  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  5.  —Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  479,1.  14,  v.  845. 

Theagenes,  an  athlete  of  Thamos,  fa- 
mous for  his  strength.  His  father's  name 
was  Timosthenes,  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He 
was  crowned  above  a  thousand  times  at  the 
public  games  of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a 
god  after  death.  Paus.  6,  c.  6  and  11. — 
Plut. A  writer  who  pul)lished  commen- 
taries on  Homer's  works. 

Theano,  the  wife  of  Metapontus,  son  of 
Sisyphus,  presented  some  twins  to  her  hus- 
band, when  he  wished  to  repudiate  her  for 
her  barrenness.  The  children  were  educated 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  some  time  after- 
wards, Theano  herself  became  mother  of 
twins.  When  they  were  grown  up,  she  en- 
couraged them  to  murder  the  supposititious 
children,  who  were  to  succeed  to  their  father's 
throne  in  preference  to  them.  They  were 
both  killed  in  the  attempt,  and  the  father, 
displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Theano,  re- 
pudiated her  to  marry  the  mother  of  the 
children  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his 

own.     Hygin.   fab.    186. A  daughter  of 

Cisseus,  sister  to  Hecuba,  who  married  Ante- 
iior,  and  was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the 
Palladium  to  the  Greeks,  as  she  was  priest- 
ess of  Minerva.      Homer,   II.   6,  v.  298. — 

Paus.  10,  c.  Ti.—  Diclys.  Cret.  5,  c.  8. A 

priestess  of  Athens,  daughter  of  Menon,  who 
refused  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  Alcibiades, 
when  he  was  accused  of  having  mutilated  all 
the  statues  of  Mercury.  Plut. The  mo- 
ther of  Pausanias.  She  was  the  first,  as  it 
is  reported,  who  brought  a  stone  to  the  en- 
trance of  Minerva's  temple  to  shut  up  her 
son  when  she  heard  of  his  crimes  and  perfidy 

to   his   country.     PolycEn.    S. A    Trojan 

matron,  who  became  mother  of  Mimas  by 
A  I'ycus,  the  same  night  that  Paris  was  born. 
Firg.  .Ain.  10,  V.  703. 

Thearius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Tros- 
zene.     Pans.  2,  c.  51. 

Theatetes,  a  Greek  epigrammatist. 

There,  [a  city  of  Mysia,  north  of  Adra- 
myttium,  and  called  for  distinction  sakf  Hy- 
poplacia.  This  name  it  received  from  the 
adjacent  district,  which  was  styled  Hypo- 
placia,  because  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Placos,  ('Tto,  Uxaxo;).  Thebe  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  daughter  of 
Cilix.  It  was  taken  by  Achilles  during  the 
Trojan  war.     Andromache  was  born  here.] 

Theb.«,  (rtrw/n,)  a  celebrated  city,  the  ca- 
pital of  Boeotia.  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
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river  Ismcnus.  The  manner  of  its  foundation 
is  not  precisely  known.  Cadmus  is  supposed 
to  have  first  begun  to  found  it  by  buildingthe 
citadel  Cadmea.  It  was  afterwards  finished 
by  Amphion  and  Zethus,  but,  according  to 
Varro,  it  owed  its  origin  to  Ogyges.  Th 
government  of  Thebes  was  monarchical,  and 
many  of  the  sovereigns  are  celebrated  for 
their  misfortunes,  such  as  Laius,  CEdipus, 
Polynices,  Eteocles,  &c.  The  war  which 
Thebes  supported  against  the  Argives  is  fa- 
mous, as  well  as  that  of  the  Epigoni.  The 
Thebans  were  looked  upon  as  an  indolent  and 
sluggish  nation,  and  the  words  of  Tkeban  pig 
became  proverbial  to  express  a  man  remark- 
able for  stupidity  and  inattention.  This, how- 
ever, was  not  literally  true  ;  under  Eimmi- 
nondas,  the  Thebans,  though  before  depend- 
ant, became  masters  of  Greece,  and  every 
thing  was  done  according  to  tbeir  will  and 
pleasure.  When  Alexander  invaded  Greece 
he  ordered  Thebes  to  be  totally  demolished, 
because  it  had  revolted  against  him,  except 
the  house  were  the  poet  Pindar  had  been 
born  and  educated.  In  this  dreadful  period 
6000  of  Its  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  30,000 
sold  for  slaves.  Thebes  was  afterwards  re 
paired  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater, 
but  it  never  rose  to  its  original  consequence, 
and  Strabo,  in  his  age,  mentions  it  merely  ns 
an  inconsiderable  village.  The  monarchical 
government  was  abolished  there  at  the  death 
of  Xanthus,  about  1190  years  before  Christ, 
and  Thebes  became  a  republic.  It  received 
its  name  from  Thebe,  the  daughter  of  Asopu's, 
to  whom  the  founder  Amphion  was  nearly 
related.  Jipollod-  2,  c  4,  fee. — Mela^  2,  c.  3. 
—Pans.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  S.—Strah.  9.—Plul. 
in  Pel.  Flam,  and  Alex. — C.  j\"ep.  in  Pel. 
Epam.  iSic — Horat.  Art.  Potl.  3d4.—Ovid. 
Met.— Curt.   3,    c.    4.—Liv.  37,    c.    19.— 

Strab.  11- An  ancient   celebrated  city  of 

Thebais  in  Egypt,  called  also  Hemlompylos, 
on  account  of  its  hundred  gates,  and  Diosiio- 
lis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter.  In  the  timf 
of  its  splendour  it  extended  above  27  miles. 
[The  origin  of  this  great  city  is  lost  amid 
the  obscurity  of  fable.  By  some  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Osiris,  by  others  to  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  probabili- 
ty is  that  it  gradually  attained  to  its  vast 
dimensions,  in  consequence  of  the  additions 
made  by  successive  monarchs.  The  Egyp- 
tians, however,  according  to  Diodorus,  be- 
lieved 1  hebes  to  have  bf  en  the  first  city 
lounded  upoa  the  earth,  and  in  truth  we  have 
no  account  at  the  present  day  of  any  of  ear- 
lier origin.  Its  most  flourishing  period  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prior  to  the  building  of 
Memphis,  when  Thebes  was  the  capital  of 
all  Egypt,  the  royal  residence,  and  the  abode 
of  the  highest  sacerdotal  college  in  the  laud. 
It  must  from  its  very  situation  have  been  the 
middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the 
south,  and  through  it  passed  very  probably 
all  the  productions  and  wares  of  Asia.  Ho 
mer,  therefore,  who  describes  it  as  a  power- 
ful city,  containing  a  hundred  sates,  must 
have  derived  his  information  from  the  Phoe- 


nicians engaged  in  the  overland  trade.  It  ia 
idle  to  supposethat  thepoet  himself  had  been 
there  in  person,  when  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  he 
knew  nothing  but  the  mere  naine,  and  had 
hut  a  confused  idea  even  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  The  poet  informs  us  that  out 
of  each  of  these  100  gates,  Thebes  could 
send  forth  200  chariots  to  oppose  an  enemy  ; 
an  evident  exaggeration,  either  originating 
in  his  own  fancy,  or  received  from,  and  cha- 
racteristic of,  the  Phoenician  traders.  Some 
have  supposed  that  by  ^ates  Homer  means 
those  of  temples  and  palaces,  but  this  appears 
0  be  both  a  forced  and  unnatural  explcina- 
tion.  Thebes  sank  in  importance  when  low- 
er Egypt  began  to  be  more  thickly  inhabit- 
ed, and  the  new  capital  Memphis  arose  A 
second,  and  a  third  sacerdotal  college,  were 
established  in  the  same  quarter  ;  hither,  too, 
trade  and  commercial  intercourse  of  all  kind 
directed  their  course,  and  Thebes  in  conse- 
quence became,  compared  with  its  former 
splendour,  almost  a  deserted  city.  It  still 
remained,  however,  the  chief  seat  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Egypt,  a  circumstance  which  ena- 
bled it  to  retain  a  tolerable  population,  un- 
til the  fury  of  Cambyses,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  his  religious  fanaticism,  destroyed 
most  of  its  priesthood  and  overthrew  its 
proudest  structures.  From  this  period  it  ra- 
pidly declined.  Herodotus  visited  the  city 
during  the  Persian  government  of  Egypt, 
and  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  ;  but  his 
silence  respecting  the  condition  of  the  rest 
of  the  city  must  always  remain  an  enigma. 
Diodorus,  who  sp' aks  of  Thebes  as  of  a  city 
already  in  ruins,  takes  particular  notice  of 
four  principal  temples.  He  si)eaks  of  sphinxes, 
colossal  figures  decorating  the  entrances,  por- 
ticoes, pyramidal  gateways,  and  stones  of  as- 
tonishing magnitude  which  entered  into  their 
structure.  In  the  descriptions  given  by  mo- 
dern travellers,  these  monuments  are  still  re- 
cognized. Browne  tells  us,  that  "  there  re- 
main four  immense  temples,  ypt  not  so  mag- 
lificent  nor  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation 
as  those  of  Denderah  "'  Nordeu  remarks, 
"  It  is  surprising  how  well  the  gilding,  the 
ultramarine,  and  various  other  colours  still 
preserve  (heir  brilliancy."  He  speaks  also 
of  a  colonnade,  of  which  thirty-two  columns 
are  still  standing,  of  platforms,  pieservedgal- 
leries,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
he  has  represented  in  his  plates,  and  which 
he  thinks  the  more  worthy  of  attention  as 
thf-y  appear  to  be  the  same  that  are  mention- 
ed by  Philostratus  in  his  account  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Memuon.  No  desi:ription  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  these  wonders  of  antiquity, 
both  in  regard  to  theii  incredible  number 
and  their  gigantic  size.  Their  form,  propor- 
tions, and  construction,  are  almost  as  aston- 
ishing as  their  magnitude.  The  mind  is  lost 
in  a  mass  of  colossal  objects,  every  one  of 
which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  iti 
whole  attention.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
river  stood  the  famed  Memnonium  ;  here 
also  are  numberless  tombs  in  the  form  of  sub- 
terranean excavations,  and  containing  manv 
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faumaD  bodies  ia  the  state  of  muaimies,  some- 
times  accompaniei    with    pieces  of  papyrus 
au  i  other  ancient   curiosities.     These    have 
been  tlie  subject  of  ardent  research  ;   and  the 
trade   of  diggmg   for   tombs    and    mummies, 
being  found  gaiuiul,  has  been  resorted  to  by 
numerous  Aralis  belonging;  to  the  place.   With 
respect  to  the  mummies,  some  are  found  in 
wooden  cases  shaped  like  the  hiiuian  body. 
These    belonged    to   ptrscms   superior   to  the 
lowest  rank,  but  differing  from  one  another 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  linen  in 
which   the    body   had    been    vvrapi)ed.     The 
mummies  of  the   poorest   classes   are    found 
without  any   wooden  covering,  and  wrappei) 
in  the  coarsest  linen.     These  differ  from  the 
former  also  in  bemg  often  accompanied  with 
pieces  of  papyrus,  on  which  Belzoni  supposes 
that  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  deceased 
had   been  written,   while   a  similar  account 
was  carved  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opulent. 
These  cases  are  generally  of  Egyptian  syca 
more,  but    very   different  from  one  another 
■with  respect  to  plainness  or  ornament.  Some 
times  there  are  one  or  two  inner  cases  besides 
the  outer  one.     Leaves  and  flowers  of  acacia 
are  often  found  round  the  body,  and  some 
times  lumps  of  asphaltum,  about  two  pounds 
in  weight.     The  case  is  covered  with  a  ce- 
ment, resembling  plaster  of  Paris,  in  which 
various  figures  are  cast.     The  whole  is  paint- 
ed, generally  with  a  yellow  ground,  on  which 
are  hieroglyphics  and  figures  oi  green. — But 
to  return  to  the  ruins  of  Thebes  :  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  at  Carnac,  and  Luxor,  amidst 
a  multitude  of  temples,  there  are  no  tombs; 
these  are  confined  to  the  west  bank.    An  iron 
sickle  was  lately  found  uniler  one  of  the  bu- 
ried   statues,    nearly    of   the   shape   of  those 
which  are  now  in  use,  though  thicker  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  lain  there  since  the  invasion 
of  Cambyses,  when  the  idols  were  concealed 
by  the  superstitious  to  save  them  from    de- 
struction.    Belzoni  and  others  uncovered  atui 
carried  away  many  specimens  of  these  anti- 
que remains,  such  as  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and 
statues.     On  this  same  side  of  the  river,  no 
palaces  or  traces  of  ancient  human  habila 
lions  are  met  with  ;  whereas  on  the  western 
side, at  .Mtdinel  Jlboo.  there  are  not  only  I'ro 
pylcea,  and  temples  highly  v:dued  by  the  an- 
tiquarian, but  dwelling  houses,  which  seen 
to  point  out  that  place  as  having  been  once  i 
royal    residence. — From    the    tombs    in   the 
vicmity   of    Thebes,    we    may    obtain    evi 
dences  of  the  state  of  the  arts  among  the  an 
cient  Egyptians.     The   tombs  of  the    better 
classes  are   highly  m;igntficent,  consisting    ol 
different    apartments    adorned    with    figun  s 
represe.  ting  the  different  actions  of  life,  such 
as  agrioultur;il  operations,  religious  ceremo 
nifi"  ,  feasts,  and  funeral  processions;  these  la<i 
being  {generally  predominant.     Their   paini- 
ings,  which  are  described  by  Mr.    Hamilton, 
cont.iin  numerous  ai  tides  illustrating  the  do- 
mestic habits  of  the  Egyptians.     Small  idolh 
are  found   lying  about,  and   sometimes  vas(\- 
containing  the   intestines  of   the    mummies, 
generally  of  baked  clay  painted,  some  few  of 
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alabaster  :  there  is  much  pottery  besides, 
and  many  wooden  vessels.  Belzoni  found 
some  gold  leaf  beaten  nearly  as  thin  as  ours. 
No  instruments  of  war  are  found  in  these 
places.  The  last  mentioned  traveller  only 
found  an  arrow  with  a  copper  point,  well 
fixed  in  one  end,  while  the  other  end  had  a 
notch.  Figures  of  the  scarabaeus  or  beetle, 
a  highly  sacred  animal  among  the  Egyptians, 
are  sometimes  found  executed  in  alabaster, 
verde  antico,  aid  other  materials.  From  the 
garments  in  which  the  mummies  are  some- 
times wrapped,  it  appears  that  linen  manu- 
factures were  brought  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection.  They  understood  the  tanning  of 
leather,  of  which  shoes  are  found.  Some 
of  the  leather  is  stained  with  various  colours, 
and  embossed.  The  art  of  gilding  is  proved 
to  have  existed  among  them  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness.  They  knew  how  to  cast 
copper,  as  well  as  how  to  form  it  into  sheets. 
A  few  specimens  of  varnishing  are  found, 
which  show  that  this  art  and  the  baking  of 
the  varnish  on  ciay,  were  in  such  perfection, 
that  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  could  now 
be  any  where  imitated.  In  the  art  of  paint- 
ing they  were  a  little  behind,  in  not  giving 
their  figures  relief  by  shading  ;  but  their  co- 
lours, particularly  the  redandgreen,  are  well 
disposed,  and  produce  a  splendid  effect,  espe- 
cially by  candle  light.  Their  drawings  are 
always  in  profile.  Some  drawings  are  found 
preparatory  to  sculpturing  on  the  walls,  and 
others  in  different  stages  of  their  execution. 
Belzoni  observed  some  drawings  executed 
by  learners,  and  afterwards  corrected  in 
faulty  places  by  a  master  with  a  different  co- 
loured chalk.  This  same  traveller  discover- 
ed, in  some  brick  buildings  of  the  highestan- 
tiquity,  evidences  that  the  Egypti;ius  under- 
tood  the  building  of  arches  with  the  key- 
tone,  though  their  predilection  for  nu- 
merous columns  in  the  construction  of  their 
arge  temples,  led  them  in  these  buildings 
to  neglect  the  arch.  Their  sculplurcsare  ex- 
ecuted in  four  kinds  of  stone ;  sandstone,  which 
is  com]iar;itively  soft,  a  hard  calcareous  stone, 
breccia, andgranite.  This  last  is  more  finelypo- 
lished  than  it  could  be  by  our  present  tools.] 
Plin.  5,  c.  9. — Tuv.  15,  v.  16.— Tacit.  Jinn. 
2. — Herodol.  2  and  3. — Diod.  2.-— Homer.  11. 

9,  V.    TQ\.—Strab.  {".—Mela,    1,  c.  9. A 

town  of  Africa  built  by  Bacchus. Another 

in  Thessaly.     Liv.  28,  c.  7. Another  ia 

Phthiotis. 

Thebais,  a  country  in  the  southern  parts 
"f  Egypt- of  which  Thebes  was   the   capital. 

There    have    been  some    poems    which 

have  borne  the  name  of  Thebais,  but  of  these 
the  only  one  extant  is  the  Thebais  of  Statius. 
Ii  gives  an  account  of  the  warofthe  Thebans 
igainst  the  Argives,  in  consequence  of  the 
i<.sension  ol  Eleocles  with  his  brother  Poly- 
mces.  The  poet  was  twelve  years  in  com- 
posing it. A  river  of  Lydia. A  name 

iven  to  a  native  of  Thebes. 

Thebe,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Pherae.  She  was  persuaded  by  Pelopidas  to' 
murder  her  husband. 
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Thblxiope,  one  of  the  Muses,  according 
to  some  writers.     Cic.  dejin. 

Themis,  a  daughter  of  Coeius  and  Terra 
who  married  Jupiter  against  her  own  incli- 
naiion.  She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene, 
Eunnmia,  the  ParcEe,  and  Horse  ;  and  wa? 
the  first  to  whom  the  inhabitants  nf  the  earlii 
raised  temples.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in 
Attica  m  the  age  of  Deucalion,  who  consult- 
ed it  with  great  solemnity,  and  was  instruct 
ed  how  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind.  She 
was  generally  attended  by  the  seasons. 
Among  the  moderns  she  is  repres'  nted  a? 
holding  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of 
scales  in  the  other.     Ovid.   Met.    1,    v.    321 

A  daughter  of  lllus,  who  married  Cap\  s 

and  became  mother  of  Anchises.     ^pullod.  3, 
c.  12. 

Themiscyra,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  belonging  to 
the  Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  bore 
the  same  name.  [The  town  of  Themiscyra 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  very  early  ori- 
gin. Scylax  mentions  it  as  a  Grecian  state  ; 
and  Herodotus  also  speaks  of  it.  Both  of 
these  writers,  however,  place  it  at  the  a.outh 
of  the  Thermodon;  whereas,  Ptolemy  lo- 
cates it  in  the  centre  of  the  district  Th'  mis- 
cysra,  that  is,  more  inland.  This  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
the  Mithridatic  war.  It  is  rather  surprisin 
that  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  amon 
them  even  iEschylus,  never  use  the  namp 
Themiscyra  as  that  of  a  city,  but  alwa\s  a 
designatin;j  a  plain.  Drodorus,  however, 
makes  the  founder  of  the  Amazonian  nation 
to  have  built  this  city  on  the  Thermodon.] 

Theoiiso.v,  a  famous  phpsician  of  Laodi- 
cea,  disciple  to  Asclepiades.  He  was  founder 
of  a  sect  called  methodists,  because  he  wished 
to  introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning 
and  the  practice  of  physic.  He  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  age  Plin.  27,  c.  1. — Juv.  10 
Themista,  or  Themistis,  a  goddess,  the 
same  as  Thetnis. 

Themistius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Paphlagonia,  born  A-  D.  317,  greatly 
teemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
Euphrades,  the  fine  speaker,  from  his  elo- 
quent and  commanding  delivery.  He  was 
made  a  Roman  senator  [by  the  emperor  Con - 
stantius,]  and  prefect  of  Constantinople  by 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  always  distin- 
guished for  his  liberality  and  munificence. 
His  school  was  greatly  frequented.  He  wrote, 
when  young,  some  commentaries  on  Aristotle, 
fragments  of  which  are  still  extant,  and  33  of 
his  orations.  He  professed  himself  to  be  an 
enemy  to  flattery,  and  though  he  often  de 
viates  from  this  general  rule  in  his  addresse 
to  the  emperors,  yet  he  strongly  recommends 
humanity,  wisdom,  and  clemency.  [Though 
he  was  a  heathen,  he  opposed  the  Arian  em- 
peror Valens  in  his  persecution  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, and  lived  in  a  state  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Gregory  Nazianzen.]  The  best 
edition  of  Themistius  is  that  of  Harduin,  fol. 
Paris,  1684. 
Themisto,  daughter  of  Hypseus,  was  the 


third  wife  of  Athamas,  king;  of  Thebes,  W 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  called  Ptous,  Leu- 
con,  Schosneus,  and  Erythroes.  She  endea- 
voured to  kill  the  children  of  Ino,  her  hus- 
band's second  wife,  but  she  killed  herown  by 
means  ot  Ino,  who  lived  in  her  house  in  the 
disguise  of  a  servant  maid,  ai.d  to  whom  sh6 
uitrus'ted  her  bloody  intentions,  upon  which 
she    destroyed    herself.      Paus.   9,  c.  I'S. — 

Apollod.  l,c.  9 The   mother  of  the  ;  oet 

Homer,  according  to  a  tradition  mentioned 
hy  Pausanias  10,  c.  24. 

TiiEMisT6cLES,a  celebrated  general  born 
at  Atnens      His  lathers  name    wjis  Neocles, 
and  his   mofher's  Euterpe,  or  Abrotoium,  a 
native   ot    Halicarnassus,  or  of    Thrace,  or 
Acarnania.     The  beginning  of  his  youth  was 
marked  by  vices  so  flagrant,  and  an  inclina- 
tion so    incorrigible,    that  his  father  disin- 
herited him.     This,  which  might  have   dis- 
heartened others,  roused  the  ambition  of  The" 
mistocles,  and  the  protection  which    he  was 
denied  at  home  he  sought  in  courting  the  fa- 
vours of  the  populace,  and  in  sharing  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.    When  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece,  Themistocles  was  at  the  head 
of  the    Athenian  republic,  and  in  this  capa- 
city    the   fleet    was   intrusted    to  his  care. 
While    the  Lacedaemonians    under  Leonidas 
were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermopylffi, 
the  naval  operations  of  Themistocles,  and  the 
combined   fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xeixes, 
and  to  ruin  his    maritime   power.     The  ob- 
stmate  wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the 
Grecian    fleet    might    have    proved   fatal  to 
the  interest  of  the  allies,    had  not  Themisto- 
cles freely  relinquished  his  pretensions,   and 
by  nominating   his  rival   Eurybiades  master 
of  the  expedition,  shown  the  world  that  his 
ambition  could  stoop  when   his  country   de- 
manded   his   assistance.     The    Persian  fleet 
was   distressed   at   Artemisium   by  a  violent 
torm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the  Greeks  ; 
hut  a  decisive  battle   had  never  been   fought 
if   Themistocles   had    not  used   threats   and 
entreaties,   and    even   called    religion   to  his 
aid,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  the  oracle 
to  second  his  measures.     The  Greeks,  actuat- 
ed   by   different   views,   were    unwilling  to 
make    head  by  sea  against  an  enemy    whom 
they  saw  victorious  by  land,  plundering  their 
cities,  and  destroying  all  by  fire  and  sword  ; 
but  before  they  were  dispersed,  Themistocles 
sent    intelligence  of  their   intentions  to    the 
Persian  monarch.     Xerxes,   by  immediately 
blocking   them  with  his  fleet  in  the    bay    of 
Salaniis,  prevented  their  escape  ;   and  while 
he  wished  to  crush  them  all  at  one  blow,  he 
obliged  them  to  fight  for  their  safety,  as  well 
a.-  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  This  battle, 
which  was  fought  near  the  island  of  Salamis, 
B.  C.  480.  was  decisive  ;  theGreeks  obtained 
the  victory,  and  Themistocles  the  honour  of 
having  destroyed  the  formidable  navy  of  Xer- 
xes.    Further  to  ensure  the  peace  of  his  coun- 
try, Themistocles  informed  the  Asiatic  mo- 
narch that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to  cut 
the  bridge  which  he  had  b«ilt  across  the  Hel- 
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lespont,  and  prevent   his  retreat  into   Asia. 
This  :;iet  with  equal  success;  Xerxes  hasten- 
ed away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed 
on  the  words  of  Themistocles,  that  his  re- 
turn  would   be  disputed,   he  left   his  forces 
without  a  general,  and  his  fleets  an  easy  con- 
quest to  the  victorious  Greeks.     These  sig^na) 
services    to   his   country    endeared  Themis- 
tocles to  the  Athenians,  and  be  was  univer- 
sally called  the  most  warlike  and  most  cou- 
rageous of  all  the  Gr<  eks  who  fought  agaiur. 
the    Persians.     He    was    received   with    the 
most  distinguished  honours,  and  by  his  pru 
dent  administration,  Athens  was  soon  fortified 
with  strong  walls,    her  Pireus   was   rebuilt 
and  her  harbours  were  filled    with  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful  navy,  which  rendereii  hei 
the  mistress  of  Greece.     Yet  in  the  midst  of 
that  glory,  the  conqueror  o(  Xerxes  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  his  illustrious  pre 
decessors.     He  was  banished   from  the  city, 
and  after  he  had  sought  i^  vai:i  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  republics  of  Greece,  and  the  bar 
bariaos  of  Thrace,  he  threw  himseli  into  the 
arms  of  a  monarch,  whose  fleets  he  had  de 
feated, and  whose  father  he  had  ruined.     Ar- 
taxerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  received 
the  illustrious  Athenian  with  kindness ;  and 
though  he  had  formerly  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  yet  he  made  him   one  of  his  greatest 
favourites,  and  bestowed  three  rich  cities  upon 
him,  to   provide  him    with  bread,  wine,  and 
meat.  Such  kindnesses  from  a  monarch,  from 
whom  he  perhaps  expected  the  most  hostile 
treatment,  did   not   alter  the  sentiments  of 
Themistocles.      He  still    remembered  that 
Athens    gave  him   birth,  and,  according  to 
some  writers,   the   wish  of  not   injuring   his 
country,  and  therefore  his  inability  of  carri- 
ing  on  war  against  Greece,  at  the  request  of 
Artaxerxes,  obliged  him    to  destroy  hims  It 
by  drinking  bull's  blood.     The  manner  of  his 
death,  howei  er,  >  uncertan  ;  and  i  hil   some 
affirm  that  he    poisoned  himself,   oihcrs  de 
clare  that  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  violent  distem- 
per in  the  city   of  Magnesia,  where   he  had 
fixed  his  residence  while  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Persian  monarch.     His  bones  were  con- 
veyed to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  magni- 
ficent tomb  by  ihe  Athenians,  who   began  to 
repont  too  late  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour 
of  his  country.      Themistocles  died  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age,  about   449  years  before 
the  Christian  era.     He  has  been  admired  as 
a  man  naturally  courageous,  of  a  disposition 
fond  of  activity,  ambitious  of  glory  and  en- 
terprize.     Blessed  with  a  provident  and  dis- 
cerning mind,  he  seemed   to  rise  superior  to 
misfortunes,  and,   in  the   midst  of  adversity, 
possessed  of  resources  which  could  enable 
him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even  to  com  - 
mand  fortune.     Plut.  &  C  JVep.  in  vita.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  1.  8,c.  52.— Julian.  F.  H.  2,  c.  12, 

1.  9,  c.  18, 1.  13,  c.  40. A   writer,  some  of 

whose   letters  are   extant.       [These   letter- 
have  been  ascribed   to   the   Athenian  com 
mander  of  the  same  name,   but  without  suf- 
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ficient  evidence.     The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Bremer,  Lips.  1776,  8vo.] 

Themistogenes,  an  historian  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon- 
He  wrote  on  the  wars  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
a  subject  ably  treated  afterwards  by  Xeno- 
phon. 

THEOcLYMfiwrs,  a  soothsayer  of  Argo- 
lis,  descended  from  Melampus.  His  lather's 
name  was  Thestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy 
'f^  I  urn  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope  aad  Telema- 
.iius.  Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  22o,  &c. — Hygin. 
lub.  128. 

Theocritus,  a  Greek  poet  who  flourish- 
ed at  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  282  B.  C.     His  fa- 
ther's  name    was    Praxagoras   or   Simichus, 
and  his    mother's  Philina.     He  lived   in  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,   whose  praises 
he  sung  and  whose  favours  he  enjoyed.    [He 
was  the  pupil  of  Asclepiades  of  Samos,    and 
of  Philetas  of  Cos.     He  became  the  friend  of 
Aratus,  and  passed  a  part  of  his  life  at  Alexan- 
dria,  and   the   remainder   in  Sicily. J     The- 
iicritus  distinguished   himself  by  his  poetical 
compositions,   of  which  30  idyllia  and  some 
epigrams   are  extant,   written   in  the  Doric 
dialect,  and    admiied   for  their  beauty,   ele- 
gance, and  simplicity.  Virgil,  in  his  eclogues, 
has  imitated  and  often  copied  him.  [Theocri- 
tus has  sometimes  been  censured  for  the  rus- 
ticity, and  even  indelicacy,  of  some  of  his  ex- 
pressions.    The  latter  charge   admits  of  no 
defence.     With  regar  i  to  the  former  it  must 
be  observed,  that  they  who  conceive  that  the 
manners  and  sentiments  of  shepherds  should 
always    be   represented  not  as    they  are,   or 
hiive  been  in  any  age  or  country,  but  greatly 
embellished   or  refined,  do  not   seem  to  have 
a  just  idea   of  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry. 
The  Idylls  of  Theocritus  are  in  general  faith- 
ful copies  of  nature,  and  his  characters  hold 
a  proper  medium  between  rudeness  and  re- 
finement.   The  thirty  idylls  mentioned  above 
do   not  appear  to  have  been  all  of  them   the 
productions  of  Theocritus.     They  were  com- 
posed by  diflferent  poets,  and  were  united  in- 
to one    collection    by  some  grammarians  of 
Alexandria.     They  are    not  even  all   of  the 
Bucolic    or   Pastoral    kind  ;  some    of  them 
are  fragments  of  epic  poems,  two   belong   to 
the  class   of  mimes,  and   many  resemble   in 
some  respect  lyric  eflfusions.     The  "  Epitha- 
lamium   of  Helen,"  one  of  the  thirty,  has 
been  supposed  to  bear  a   resemblance  to  the 
Song  of    Solomon.     Some   have   concluded 
from   this   that  Theocritus   was  acquainted 
with  the  latter  piece.     The  discussion  is  a 
very   interesting    one    for    Biblical   critics  ; 
since   if  it   can   be    shown    that   Theocritus 
knew  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  common- 
ly received  opinion,  according  to  which  this 
poem  did  not  exist  in  Greek  at  the  time  of 
Theocritus,   (Ptolemy  Philadelphus  having 
only  caused  the  Pentateuch  to  be  translated 
into  Greek),  is  completely  refuted.     Our   li- 
mits forbid  any  investigation  of  this  subject. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  an  examination 
of  the  point  will  end  in  the  conviction  that 
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Theocritus  never  saw  the  compositioa  in 
question.]  It  is  said  he  wrote  some  invec- 
tives against  Iliero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
ordered  hitn  to  be  strangled.  He  also  wrote 
a  ludicrous  poem,  called  Syrinx^  and  placed 
his  verses  in  such  order  that  they  represent- 
ed the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The  best  editions 
of  Theocritus  are  Warton's,  2  vols.  4to.  Oxen. 
1770;  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  Oxon.  1699; 
that  of  Valkenaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1781  ;  that 
of  Reiske,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1760  ;  [and  that 
of  Kiessling,  Lips.  1819,  8vo.]     qumtil.  ,0, 

c.  1. — Laert.   5. A   Greek    historian    of 

Chios,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Libya,  Plul. 
Theodamas,  or  Thiodamas,  a  king  of 
Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by 
Hercules,  because  he  refused  to  treat  him 
and  his  son  Hyllus  with  hospitality.  Ovid 
in  lb.  V.  428.— jlpollod.  2,  c.  l.—Hygm.  fab. 

Theodectes,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies 
besides  other  works  now  lest.  He  had  such 
a  happy  memory  that  he  could  repeat  with 
ease  whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his 
presence.  When  Alexander  passed  through 
Phaselis  he  crowned  with  garlands  the  sta- 
tue which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  poet.  Cic.  Tusc.  l,c.  24.  in 
Oral.  51,  kc.—Plut.—  quintil. 

Theodoms,  a  town  of  Germany,  now 
Thionvitle,  on  the  Moselle. 

Theodora,  a  daughter-in-law  of  thp  em- 
peror  Maximian,  who  married  Constantius. 

A  woman,  who  from  being  a   prostitute 

became  empress  to  Justinian,  and  distinguish- 
ed herself  by  her  intrigues  and   enterprizes. 

The  name  of  Theodora  is  common  to  the 

em  presses  of  the  east  in  a  later  period. 

Theodoretus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers 
who  flourished  A.  D.  425.  [  He  is  the  author 
of  a  history  commencing  A.  D.  324,  where 
that  of  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  down  to 
A.  D.  429.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Read- 
ing, Cant.  1720,  fol.  Theodoret  bears  a  high 
rank  among  the  commentators  on  the  Scrip 
tures  for  the  purity  of  his  style.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  he  abounds  too  much  with  me- 
taphors. His  work  is  rather  deficient  in 
chronological  exactness,  yet  it  contains  many 
valuable  documents,  and  some  remarkable 
circumstances  which  other  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians have  omitted.] 

Theodorus,  a  philosopher,  disciple  to 
Aristippus.  He  denied  the  existence  of  a 
God.  He  was  banished  from  Cyren^,  and 
fled  to  Athens,  where  the  friendship  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus  saved  him  from  the  accu- 
sations which  were  carried  to  bhe  Areopagus 
against  him.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  at 
last  condemned  to  death  for  his  impiety,  and 

that  he  drank   poison. A   consul    in  the 

reign  of  Honorius.  Claudian  wrote  a  poem 
upon  him,  in  which  he  praises  him  with  great 
liberality. A  man  who  compiled  an  his- 
tory of  Rome.  Of  this  nothing  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Cou- 
stantius  is  extant.— —A  player  oa  the  flute 
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m  the  age  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  con- 
temptuously rejected  the  favours  of  Lamia, 

the  mistress  of   the  monarch, A  Greek 

poet  of  Colophon,  whose  compositions  are 
lost. A  Greek  poet  in  the  age  of  Cleo- 
patra.    He  wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis, 

which   Ovid  imitated,  as  some  suppose. 

An  artist  of  Samos  about  700years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  found  out  the  art  of  melt- 
ing iron,  with  which  he  made  statues. A 

Greek  writer,  called  also  Predotmis.  The 
time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  There 
is  a  romance  of  his  composition  extant,  called 
the  amours  of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles.  The 
only  edition  of  which  was  by  Gaulminus, 
8vo.  Paris,  1625- 

Theodosia,  now  Cajf'a,  a  town  [on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese-] 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Theodosiopocis,  a  town  of  Armenia, built 
by  Theodosius.  [It  was  situate  east  of  Arze, 
on  the  river  Araxes,  and  was  a  frontier  town 
of  the  lower  empire.  It  is  now  called  Has- 
san-Cala,  and  otherwise  Cali-cala,  or»  the 
Beautiful  Castle.] [Another  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  river  Chaboras.  Its  previous 
name  was  Resaina,  and  it  was  founded  by  a 
colony  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
The  modern  name  Ras-ain  is  one  of  Arabic 
origin,  and  signifies  the"  fountain  of  a  river," 
in  allusion  to  the  numerous  springs  which 
are  here.  The  ancient  name  Resaina,  is  evi- 
dently of  similar  origin.] 

Theodosius  Fi.avius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
surnamed  Magnus  from  the  greatness  of 
his  exploits.  He  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple  by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over 
Thrace  and  the  eastern  provinces,  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  Valentinian.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  dif- 
ferent conquests  over  the  Barbarians.  The 
Goths  were  defeated  in  Thrace,  and  4000  of 
their  chariots,  with  an  immense  number  of 
prisoners  of  both  sexes  were  the  reward  of 
the  victory.  This  glorious  campaign  intimi- 
dated the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rome  ;  they 
sued  for  peace,  and  treaties  of  alliance  were 
made  with  distant  nations,  who  wished  to  gain 
the  favours  and  the  friendship  of  a  prince 
whose  military  virtues  were  so  conspicuous. 
Some  conspiracies  were  formed  against  the 
emperor,  but  Theodosius  totally  disregarded 
them  ;  and  while  he  punished  his  competi- 
tors for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought  him- 
self sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  His  reception  at 
Rome  was  that  of  a  conqueror  ;  he  triumph- 
ed over  the  Barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in 
every  part  of  the  empire.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy  at  Milan,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reigu  of  16  years,  the  17th  of  January, 
A.  D.  395.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  buried  by  his  son  Arcadius*, 
in  the  tomb  of  Constantine,  Theodosius  was 
the  last  of  the  emperors  who  was  the  sole 
master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  left 
three  children,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Pulcheria.  Theodosius 
has  been  commended  by  ancient  writers  as  a 
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prince  blessed  with  every  virtue,  and  debased 
by  no  vicious  propensity.  Though  master  ot 
the  world,  he  wasastrangpr  to  that  pride  and 
arrogance  which  too  often  disgrace  the  mo- 
narch ;  he  was  affable  in  his  behaviour,  be- 
nevolent and  compassionate,  and  it  was  hi> 
wish  to  treat  his  suhjects  as  he  himself  wa- 
treated  when  a  private  man  and  a  depen 
dent.  Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to  pjac^ 
of  trust  and  honour,  and  the  emperor  wa; 
fond  of  patronizing  the  cause  of  virtue  an^l 
learning.  His  zeal  as  a  follower  of  Christi 
anity  has  been  applauded  by  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  Theo- 
dosius  to  support  the  revealed  religion,  a? 
much  by  his  example,  meekness,  and  Chri,^- 
tian  charity,  as  by  his  edicts  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions.  His  want  of  clemency,  how- 
ever, in  one  instance,  was  too  openly  betrayed ; 
and  when  the  people  of  Thessalonica  had  un- 
meaningly, perhaps,  killed  one  of  his  officert, 
the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put  all 
the'inhabitanls  to  the  sword,  and  no  less 
than  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
town  in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  vio 
lence  irritated  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodo- 
sius  was  compelled  by  St.  Ambrose  to  do 
open  penance  in  the  church,  and  publicly  to 
make  atonement  for  an  act  of  barbarity 
which  had  excluded  him  from  the  bosom  of 
the  church  and  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful. In  his  private  character  Theodosius 
was  an  example  of  soberness  and  temperance, 
his  palace  displayed  becoming  grandeur,  bui 
still  with  moderation.  He  never  indulged 
luxury  or  countenanced  superfluities.  Hr 
was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating  enjoy- 
ments. The  laws  and  regulations  which  he 
introduced  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the 
most  salutary  nature.  Socrat.  5,  &,c. — Zo 
sim. 4,&,c. — Jlmbros.  Augiislin.  Claudian.  Sic. 

The  2d,  succeeded  his   father    Arcadius 

as  emperor  of  the  western  Roman  empire, 
though  only  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  governed  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  by 
his  ministers  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was 
the  disposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all 
places  of  trust  and  honour.  He  married  Eu- 
doxia,  the  daughter  of  a  philosopher  called 
Leontius,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  vir- 
tues and  |)iety.  The  territories  of  Theodosius 
were  invaded  by  the  Persians,  but  the  em- 
peror soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous force,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  consterna 
tion  was  universal  on  both  side?  ;  without 
even  a  battle  the  Persians  fled,  and  no  less 
than  100,000  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of 
Nisibis,  where  his  operations  failed  of  success, 
and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  by  bribes  and  promises.  He  died  on 
the  29th  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  450,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  Licinia 
Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and 
inattention  of  Theodosius  to   public   affairs 
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are  well  known.  He  signed  all  the  papers 
that  were  brought  to  him  without  even  open- 
ing them  or  reading  them,  till  his  sister  ap- 
iirised  him  of  his  negligence,  and  rendered 
him  more  careful  and  diligent,  by  making 
lim  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he  delivered  into 
her  hands  Eudoxia  his  wife  as  a  slave  and 
menial  servant.  The  laws  and  r'gulations 
which  were  promulgated  under  him,  and 
-elected  from  the  most  useful  and  salutary 
institutions  of  his  imperial  predecessors,  have 
been  called  the  Theodostan  code.  Theodo- 
sius was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Christian 
religion,  but  he  has  been  blamed  for  his  par- 
tial  attachment  to  those  who  opposed  the 

orthodox  faith.      Sosom- — Socrates,  &c. 

A  lover  of  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius. 
[A  mathematician  of  Tripoli,  who  flou- 
rished probably  under  the  emperor  Trajan, 
about  A.  D.  100.  He  wrote  three  books  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  of  which  Ptolemy 
rtud  succeeding  writers  availed  themselves. 
They  were  translated  by  the  Arabians  into 
their  own  language  from  the  Greek,  and  al- 
lerwards  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Latin.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Hunt,  8vo. 

Oxon.  1707.] A  Roman  general,  father  of 

Theodosius  the  Great ;  he  died  A.  D.  376. 

Theodotus,  a  native  of  Chios,  who,  as  pre- 
ceptor and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy,  advised  the 
feeble  monarch  to  murder  Pompey.  He 
carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roman 
fo  Caesar,  but  the  resentment  of  the  con- 
queror was  such  that  the  mean  assassin  fled, 
and  after  a  wandering  and  miserable  life  in 
the  cities  of  Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death 

by  Brutus.     Plut.  in  Brut.  &  Pomp. A 

Sfovernor  of  Bactriana  in  the  age  of  Anliochus, 
who  revolted  and  made  himself  king,  B.  C. 
250. 

Theognis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who 
flourished  about  549  years  before  Christ.  He 
wrote  several  poems,  of  which  only  a  few 
sentences  are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato, 
and  other  Greek  historians  and  philosophers, 
and  intended  as  precepts  for  the  conduct  of 
human  life.  The  morals  of  the  poet  have 
been  ^  ensured  as  neither  decorous  nor  chaste. 
[Athenaeus  reckons  him  among  the  advo- 
cates for  licentious  pleasures,  and  Suidas  re- 
fers to  a  work  of  his, entitled  "  Exhortations*' 
or  "  Admonitions,"  containing  various  impu- 
rities. Inthe  verses  that  now  remain,  no- 
thing of  this  kind  appears;  so  that  if  the 
charge  be  true,  they  have  undergone  casti- 
atlon.]  Thebesteditionof  Theognis,  isthat 
f  BlacKwall,  ]2mo.  London,  1706.  [They 
are  best  edited  in  the  Poetee   Minores  Graeci, 

by  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1814-20, 4  voh.  8vo.] 

There  wis  also  a  tragic  poet  of  the  same 
name,  whose  compositions  were  so  lifeless  and 
nanimated  that  they  procured  him  the  name 
ofChioji  or  snoiv. 

Theomnestus,  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the  ad- 
ministration   of   public    affairs    at    Athens. 

Strab.     14. An     Athenian    philosopher, 

among  the  followers  of  Plato's  doctrines.  He 
had  Brutus,  Caesar's  murderer,  among  his 
pupils. 
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THEOPHAivE,adaughterof  Bisaltus,  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep  to  remove  her 
from  her  numerous  suitors,  and  conveyed  to 
the  island  Crumissa.  The  god  afterwards  as 
fumed  the  shape  of  a  ram,  and  under  this 
transformation  he  had  by  the  nymph  a  rau' 
with  a  golden  fleece,  which  carried  Phryxi;- 
to  Colchis,  Ovid.  Mel.  6,  v.  Ill.—Hygin. 
fab.  188. 

Theophanes,   a  Greek  historian  born  a' 
Mitylene.     He  was  very  intimate  with  Pom 
pey,  and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Romai. 
general,  his  countrymen  derived  many  advan- 
tages.    After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  ad- 
vised Pompey  to  retire  to  the  court  ofEgyt'l. 
[Theophanes  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  war 
of  the  Romans  in  various  countries,  under  th 
command   of  Pompey."     Of  this  work  their 
rem.iin  only  a  iew  fragments,  quoted  by  Stra- 
bo,  Plutarch,   and  Stobaeus.     Plutarch  gives 
him  a  very  unfavourable  character  for  histori 
veracity.]     Cic.  fro  Arch.  &  Paterc. — Plul. 

in  Cic.  S^  Pomp. His   son,  M.  Pompeiu? 

Theophanes,  was  made  governor  of  Asia,  and 
enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Tiberius. [A  By- 
zantine historian.  He  was  of  a  rich  and  no- 
ble family,  and  turned  monk.  When  Nice- 
phorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  ex- 
iled by  the  emperor  Leo,  the  Armenian,  The- 
phanes  paid  him  extraordinary  honours,  and 
was  himself  banished  to  the  isle  of  Samo- 
thrace,  where  hediedin  818.  HisChronicle, 
beginning  where  that  of  Syncellus  terminat- 
ed, was  extenii.ed  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Michael  Curopalata.  It  is  valuable 
for  Its  facts,  but  displays  the  credulity  and 
weak  judgment  of  a  superstitious  mind.  It 
was  printed  at  Paris  with  a  Latm  version, 
and  the  notes  of  F.  Goar,  under  the  care  o< 
Combesis,  in  1685,  fol.] 

Theophania,  festivals  celebrated  at  Del- 
phi in  honour  of  Apollo. 

Theophilus,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

A  physician,  whose  treatise  de  Urinis  is  best 
edited  by  Guidotius,  L.  Bat.  1728.  [The  best 
edition  of  another  work  of  his,  De  Fabrica 
Hominis,  is  that  by  Morell,  Paris,  1356,  8vo 
Theophilus  flourished  under  Heraclius about 
A.  D.  630.] [A  bishop  of  Antioch,  ordain- 
ed to  that  see  in  168  or  170  A.  D.  In  his 
zeal  against  heresy  he  wrote  against  Mar- 
cion,  and  also  against  Hermogenes,  and  he  com- 
posed other  tracts,  some  of  which  are  preserv- 
ed. We  haveextant  also  three  books  againsi 
Autolycus.  These  works  display,  it  is  said, 
the  earliest  example  of  the  use  of  the  term 
"  Trinity,''  as  applied  to  the  three  persons  of 
the  Godhead.  His  work  against  Autolycu? 
was  published  by  Conrad  Gesner,  at  Zurich. 
in  1546.  It  was  annexed  also  to  the  Supple 
ment  of  the  Bibliotheca    Patrpm,   in   1624] 

The   name   of  Theophilus   is    commun 

among  the  primitive  Christians. 

Theophrastus,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in 
Lesbos,  sou  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under 
Plato,  and  afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose 
friendship  he  gained,  and  whose  warmest 
commendations  he  deserved.  His  original 
name  was  Ti/rtarmts,bvit  this  the  philosopher 


made  him  exchange  for  that  of  Euphradus, 
i  the  fine  speaker,]  to  intimate  his  excellence 
in  speaking,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  Theo- 
jihrastus,  [the  divine  speaker,]  which  he 
deemed  still  more  expressive  of  his  eloquence, 
he  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  elegance 
if  his  language.  Theophrastus  succeeded 
\ristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  rendered  him- 
elf  so  conspicuous,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
■lumber  of  his  auditors  was  increased  to  two 
■housand.  Not  only  his  countrymen  courl- 
"d  his  applause,  but  kings  and  princes  were 
desirous  of  his  friendship  ;  and  Cassander  and 
Piolemy,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  regarded  him  with 
:.ore  than  usual  partiality.  [Among  his  pu- 
ils  were,  Nicomachus,  the  son  ol  Aristotle, 
whom  his  father  entrusted  by  will  to  his 
I'harge  ;  ErasistratU3,a  celebrated  physician, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  resided  with 
him  in  the  same  house.  Under  the  archon- 
ship  of  Xenippus,  in  the  year  305  B.  C.  So- 
phocles, the  son  of  Amphiclides,  obtained  a 
decree,  (upon  what  ground  we  are  not  in- 
formed) making  it  a  capital  offence  for  any 
philosopher  to  open  a  public  school  without 
an  express  licence  from  the  senate.  Upon 
this  the  philosophers  all  left  the  city.  But 
the  next  year  the  person  himself  who  had 
proposed  this  law  was  fined  five  talents,  and 
the  philosophers  returned  with  great  public 
applause.]  Theophrastus  composed  many 
books,  and  Diogenes  has  enumerated  the  ti- 
tles of  above  200  treatises,  which  he  wrote 
with  great  elegance  and  copiousness.  [All 
thiit  remain  are,  a  treatise  "  On  the  Natural 
History  of  Plants  and  Fossils  ;"  "  Of  Winds  ;" 
''  Of  Fire  ;"  a  rhetorical  work  entitled  "  Mo- 
ral Characters;"  and  a  few  metaphysical 
Irag^ments.  His  "  Characters"  are  an  excel- 
lent production,  but  the  text  is  very  corrupt  : 
the  Preface  to  the  work  is  the  production  of 
some  monkish  writer,  and  is  replete  with  er- 
roneous and  contradictory  statements.]  He 
died,  loaded  with  years  and  infirmities,  in  the 
107th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  288,  lamenting 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  complaining  of  the 
partiality  of  nature  in  granting  longevity  to 
the  crow  and  to  the  stag,  but  not  to  man.  To 
his  care  we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  the  dying  philosopher  intrust- 
ed to  him  [vid.  Aristotle,  and  Scepsis.]  The 
best  editions  of  Theophrastus  is  thatof  Heia- 
sius,  fol.  L.  Bat.  1613;  andof  his  Characters, 
!hat  of  Casaubon,  Bruns.  1659,  8vo  ;  [that  of 
Fischer,  Coburg.  1763,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Ast, 
Lips.  1816,  8vo.]  The  best  edition  of  the 
works  of  Theophrastus  now  is  that  of  Schnei- 
ier,  Lips.  1812,  4  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  va- 
luable edition  of  his  treatise  on  Stones,  with 
in  English  version  and  notes  by  Sir  John 
Hill.  Lond.  1777,  8vo.]  Cic.  Tusc.  3,  c.  28, 
i.n  Brut.  c.  31.  in  Oral.  i9,  kc.—Slrab.  13, 
Diog  invito.. — ^lian.  V.  H.  2,  c  8,  1.  34, 
20,  1.  8,  0.  \2.—^uintil.  10,  c.  \.~Plut. 
adv.  colot. 

Theopolis,  a  name  given  to  Antioch  be- 
cause the  Christians  first  received  their  name 
there. 
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Theopompos,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclidae,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Nicander,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  many  new  regulations  he  introduced 
He  created  the  Ephori,  and  died  after  a  long 
and  peaceful  reign,  B.  C.  723.  While  he  sat 
on  the  throne  the  Spartans  made  war  against 

Messenia.  Plul-  in  Lye. — Paus.  3,  c.  7. 

A  famous  Greek  historian  of  Chios,  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  who  flourished  B.  C.  354.  All 
his  compositions  are  lost,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments quoted  by  ancient  writers.'  He  is  com- 
pared to  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  as  an 
historian,  yet  he  is  severely  censured  lor  his 
satirical  remarks  and  illiberal  reflections.  He 
obtained  a  prize  in  which  his  master  was  a 
competitor,  and  he  was  liberally  rewarded  for 
composing  the  best  funeral  oration  in  honour 
of  Alausolus.    His  father's  name  was  Dama- 

sistratus.     Dionys.  Hal.  1 Plui.  in  Lys. — 

C  J\rep.  I.—Paus.  6,  c.    18.— Qmn/ti.  10,  c. 

1. A  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Menander. 

He  wrote  24  plays,  all  lost. A  son  of  De- 

maratus,  who  obtained  several  crowns  at  the 

Olympic  games.       Paus.   6,  g.   10 An 

orator  and  historian  of  Cnidus,  very  intimate 
with  J.  Cfesar.     Slrab.  14. 

Theophtlactcs  SiMocATTA,  a  Byzan- 
tiac  historian.  [His  history  of  the  reign  of  the 
omperor  Maurice  is  comprehended  in  eight 
books,  and  terminates  with  the  massacre  of 
this  prince  and  his  Qhildren  by  Phocas.  Ca- 
saubon  reckons  this  writer  one  of  the  best 
of  the  later  Greek  historians.  His  history 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  1617,  folio.]  An 
edition  of  his  epistles  was  given  by  Aldus. 
One  of  the  Greek  fathers  who  flou- 
rished A.  D.  1070.  [Dupin  observes  that  his 
Commentaries  are  very  useful  for  the  literal 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures;  and  Dr.  Lard- 
jcer  observes,  that  he  quotes  no  forged  writ- 
ings or  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, many  of  which  he  excludes  by  his  oh 
servation  on  John  1,  31-34,  that  Chris-t 
wrought  no  miracle  in  his  infancy,  or  before 
the  time  of  his  public  ministry.]  His  works 
wcr«  edited  at  Venice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763. 

Tkeorius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Trce- 
zene  where  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple. 
It  signifies  clear-sighted. 

Theoxenia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece, 
but  especial!}'  at  Athens.  Games  were  then 
observed,  and  the  conqueror  who  obtained 
the  prize  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  or, 
according  to  others,  a  vest  beautifully  orna 
nienled.  The  Dioscuri  established  a  festival 
of  the  same  name  in  honour  of  the  gods  who 
had  visited  them  at  one  of  their  entertain- 
STsents. 

Theoxemds,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Thera,  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  JE^ean 
Sea,  enciently  called  Callista,  now  Santorin. 
It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Fhceniciane,  who 
were  left  there  under  Membliares  by  Cad- 
mus, when  he  went  in  quest  of  his  sister  Eu- 
•-■opa.  [Herodotus  makes  Membliares  to 
Jaave  been  a  r«lation  of  Cadmus,  biit  Pausa- 
fiiias  represents  him  as  a  person  of  very  mean 
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origin.]     It  was  called  Thera  by  Theras,  the 

son  of  Autesion,  who  settled  there  with  a  co- 
lony from  Lacedfemon.  [A  colony  from  this 
island  afterwards  founded  Cyrene  in  Africa. 
Pliny  (N.  H.  1,  236,)  makes  this  island  to 
have  arisen  from  the  sea  in  the  4th  year  of 
the  135th  Olympiad.]  Paus.  3,  c.  l.—Ht- 
rodot.  4. — Strab.  8. A  town  of  Caria. 

Theramenes,  an  Athenian  philosopher 
and  general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His 
father's  name  was  Agnon.  He  was  one  of  the 
30  tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in 
the  cruelties  and  oppression  which  disgraced 
their  administration.  He  was  accused  by 
Critias,  one  of  his  colleagues,  because  he  op- 
posed their  views,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
drink  hemlock,  though  defended  by  his  own 
innocence  and  the  friendly  intercession  of 
the  philosopher  Socrates.  He  drank  the  poi- 
son with  great  composure,  and  poured  some 
of  it  on  the  ground,  with  the  sarcastical  ex- 
clamation of,  This  IS  to  the  healthof  Critias. 
This  happened  about  404  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Theramenes,  on  account  of 
the  fickleness  of  his  disposition,  has  been  call- 
ed Cothurnus,  a  part  of  the  dress  u.=ed  bf)th 
by  men  and  women.  Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  16. 
— Plut.  in  Alcib.  &c. — C  JVep. 

Therapne,  or  Terapjve,  a  town  of  La- 
conia,  [south  of  Sparta,]  and  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  had  a 
temple  called  Phoebeum.  It  received  its 
name  from  Terapne,  a  daughter  of  Lelex. 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  born  there,  and  on 
that  account  they  are  sometimes  called 
Therapnmi  fratres.  [Helen  is  also  called 
Tha-apTuea  virgo,  from  this  the  place  of  her 
birth.]  Paus.  3,  c  14. — Otid.  Fast.  5,  v. 
223.— SiZ.  6,  V.  303,  1.  8,  v.  414, 1.  13,  v.  43. 
—Liv  2,  c.  16.— Dionys.  Hal.  2,  c.  49.— 
Stat.  7,  Theb.  v.  793. 

Theras,  a  son  of  Autesion  of  Lacedaemon, 
who  conducted  a  colony  to  Calista,  to  which 
he  gRve  the  name  of  Thera.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death.  Paus.  3,  c.  1  and 
15. 

[Therasia,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
/Egean,  separated  from  the  north-west  coasts 
of  Thera  by  a  narrow  channel.  According 
to  Pliny,  it  was  detached  from  Thera  by  a 
convulsion  of  nature.] 

Therma,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  afterwards 
called  Thessalonica,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of 
Cassander,  and  now  Salonichi.  [rid.  Thessa- 
lonica.] The  bay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Therma  is  called  ThermcEus,  or  Thermaicits 
Sinus,  and  advances  far  into  the  country,  so 
much  that  Pliny  has  named  it  Macedomcus 
Sinus,hy  way  of  eminence,  to  intimate  its  ex- 
tent.   Slrab. — Tacit.  Ann.  5,  c.  10. — Herodol. 

Therms,*  (baths.)  [This  term  is  fre- 
quently used  in  connection  with  an  adjective. 
Thus,  Thermal  Selinuntise  are  the  warm  baths 
adjacent  to  the  ancient  Selinus,  now  Sciacca. 
— Thermae  Himerenses,  those  adjacent  toHi- 
mera  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  now 
Termini,  which  has  also  become  the  modern 
name  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  So 
also  in  speaking  of  the  warm  baths  construct- 
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ed  at  Rome  by  various  emperors,  we  read  of 
the  Therm*  of  Diocleaian,  fcc] 

'rHERM6DoN,now  Termah,  a  famous  river 
of  Cappadocia.in  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Amazons,  falling  into  the  Euxine  Sea  nesr 
Themiscyra.  [vid.  Themi?cyra.]  There  was 
also  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  in  Boeotia, 
near  Tanagra,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Hcemon.  Strab.  W—Herodot.  9,  c.  27.— 
Mela,  1.  c.  19.— Poms.  1,  c.  1, 1.  9,  c.  19  — 
Plut.  in  Dem.—  Virg.  JEn.  1 1,  v.  659.— 0^;^rf 
Met.  2,  V.  249,  &c. 

Thermopvl.^;,  a  small  pass  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris,    and    Phocis.  Boeotia. 
Attica,  and  the  southern    parts  of  Greece. 
It  has  a  large  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  west 
part  of  the  chain  of  Mount   Oeta,  and  the 
sea  on  the  east,   with  deep   and   dangerou 
marshes,  being  in  the  narrowest  part  only  25 
feet  in  breadth.     Thermopylae    receives    it 
name  from  the  hot  springs  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.     It  is  celebrated  for  a  battle 
which  was  fought  there   B.  C.  480,  on  the 
7th  of  August,   between    Xerxes    and    the 
Greeks,   in   whinh  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successive  days  repeatedly  the  attacks 
of  the  most  brave  and  courageous  of  the  Per 
sian  army,  which,  according  to  some  histori- 
ans, amounted  to  five  millions.     There  wa 
also  another  battle  fought  there  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.     [He 
rodotus  states   that   the  total  amount  of  the 
Grecian  forces  at  Thermopylae,  prior  to  the 
battle,  was  5,'iOO  ;  of  whom  3, 100  were  Pe- 
loponnesians.       According   to   Pausanias,  the 
whole  number  was  11,200.     Diodorus  Sicu. 
lus  makes  the  entire  Grecian  strength  7,400 
and   the  Peloponnesians,   who  were  among 
these,  4,000   in     number.      Each   of    these 
writers  estimates  the  Spartan  forces  at  300  ; 
while,   according  to  the  two  former,  the  Te 
geans  amounted  to  700,  and,  according  to  the 
latter,  to  1,000.     They  all  agree  in   statin 
the  Thebans  to   have  been  400  strong.     On 
intelligence  being  received  of  the  advance  of 
the  Persians  in  their  rear,  all  the  confederates 
were   dismissed,  except   the  Thespians   and 
Thebans;  the  former  insisted  on  staying,  the 
latter  were  compelled  by  the  Spartans  to  re- 
main,   being   suspected    of  treachery.     The 
Thebans  went   over  to   the   Persians  when 
they    saw     them     victorious.        The   Thes- 
pians and   the  Spartans,   except   two,   (cid. 
Leonidas,)  gloriously  perished.     A  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  prevails,  however,   notwith- 
standing the  explicit   declaration  of  Herodo- 
tus, respecting  the  number  of  allies  that  re- 
mained   with     the   Spartans   after   the    rest 
were   dismissed.      Diodorus    Siculus   speaks 
only  of  the  Thespians ;  Pausanias,  however, 
says,  that  the    people  of   Mycenae   sent   80 
men  to  Thermopylae,    who  had   part  in  thi 
glorious  day  ;  and   in  another  place  he  states 
that    all  the  allies  retired  before  the  baiile 
except   the   Thespians   and  people  of    My- 
cenae.    The    springs,   whence   Thermopyife 
received  its  ancient  narne,  are  about  halfway 
between  Bodonilza  and  Zeitoun.   They  issue 
principally  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of  the 


limestone  precipices  of  Oeta.     The  tempera- 
ture, in  the  month  of  December,  was  found 
to  be  111"  of  Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Holland  found 
it  to  be  103"  or  104°  at  the  mouth  of  the  fis- 
sures. The  water  is  very  transparent,  but  de- 
fiosits  a  calcareous  concretion  (carbonate  of 
lime,)  which  adheres  to  reeds  and  sticks,  like 
the  waters  of  the  Anio  at    Tivoli,  and  the 
ulphurcons   lake    between    that   place   and 
Rome.     A  large  extent  of  surface  is  covered 
with  this  deposite.     It  is  impregnated  with 
cRtbonic  acid,   lime,   muriate   of  soda,  and 
sulphur.  The  ground  about  the  springs  yields 
a  hollow  sound  like  that  within  the  crater  of 
the  Solfaferra  near  Naples.     In  some  places, 
Dr   Clarke  observed  cracks  and  fissures  filled 
with  stagnant  water,  through  which  a  gaseous 
fluid  was  rising  in  large  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
face, its  fetid  smell  bespeaking  it  to  be  sul- 
phurated hydrogen.     The  springs  are   very 
copious,  and  immediate!}-  form  several  rapid 
streams  running  into  the  sea,  which  is  appa- 
rently about   a  mile  from  the  pass.     Baths 
were  built   here  by   Herodes  Atticus.     The 
defile  or  strait  continues    for  some  dist  tnce 
beyond  the  hot  springs,  and  then  the  road, 
which  is  still  paved  in  many  places,  bears  off 
all  at  once  across  the  plain  to  Zeitoun,  distant 
three    hours  from    Thermopylae.     Near  the 
springs  there  are  faint  traces  of  a  wall  and 
circular  tower,  composed  of  a  thick  mass  of 
-mall  stones,  and  apparently  not  of  high  an- 
tiquity.    The  foot  of  the  mountain,  howe/er, 
Mr.  Dodwell  says,  is  so  covered   with  trees 
and  impeneirabie  bushe.'*  as  to  hide  any   ves- 
tiges which  may  exist  of  early  fortifications. 
Herodotus  says,  that  the  wall  built  by  the 
Phocians  as  a  protection  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Thessalians,  was  near  the  spring,  and 
that  it  was  formerly  occupied  by  gates.   This 
wall  was  subsequently  repaired  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  ;  was  at 
a  later  period  renewed  and  fortified  by  An- 
tiochus, when  defending  himself  against  the 
Romans  ;  and  lastly,  was  restored  by  Justi- 
nian, when  that  monarch  sought  to  secure  the 
tottering  empire  by  fortresses  and  walls  :  he 
is  stated   also   to   have  constructed    cisterns 
here,  for  the  reception  of  rain-water.     The 
question  is  whether  this  be  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient wall,  as  Dr.  Holland  and   Mr.  Dodwell 
suppose,  or  whether  the  spring  referred  to  by 
Herodotus  be  not  the  fountain  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  describes  the  wall,  not  as 
traversing  the  marsh,  but  as  extending  along 
the  mountainous  chain  of  Oeta,  from  sea  to 
sea.     The  cisterns  built  by  Justinian  would 
hardly  be  in  the  marshy  plain,  but  must  be 
looked  for  within  the  fortified  pass.     The  to- 
pography, however,  of  this  part,  requires  to 
he  more  distinctly  elucidated.     Out   of  six 
celebrated    rivers    which    discharge     them- 
selves into  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  Thermo- 
pylae, only  three  can  at  present  be  identified 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  :  these  are  the 
Boagrius,  the    Asopus,    and    the    Sperchius. 
The  other  three  were  the  Melas,  the  Dyras, 
and  the   Phoenix.     "  We   know  from   Stra- 
bo,"  remarks  Mr.   Dodwell,  "that  all  this 
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coast  has  been  greatly  changed  by  the  violent 
efforts  of  nature  :  and  it  is  probable,  that, 
since  the  time'ef  the  geographer,  the  features 
of  the  country  have  been  undergoing  a 
gradual  but  ufiretnitting  alteration.  The 
marshes  hai'e  gained  considerably  on  the  se;i, 
while  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  MaliacGulf,  continually  rolling  grer.t 
quantities  of  earth,  have  formed  long,  low 
projections  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  mouths.  The  intermediate  [jooIs  are 
every  day  m':re  choked  with  sand  and  mud, 
which,  m  process  of  time,  will  proViably  be 
Converted  into  marshy  ground,  and  afterward? 
info  cultivated  land.  Even  the  Cenaeum 
promontory  may,  in  the  coarse  of  ages,  he- 
come  united  with  the  Thessalian  shore/ 
— It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  a  more 
accurate  examination  of  the  spot  will  show, 
that  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus  and  Sirabo 
has  been  somewhat  too  hastily  arraigned,  and 
that  the  changes  have  been  less  considerable 
than  the  aulhoi*  represents.  "  It  is  certain," 
remarks  Dr.  Holland,  "  that,  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  morass  formed  cne 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  pass,  even  in  its 
narrowest  part ;  and  it  appears  from  his  ac 
count,  that  the  Phocians  had  artificially  in- 
creased this,  by  allowing  the  water  from  the 
hot  springs  to  spread  itself  over  the  surface, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  passage  yet 
more  impracticable  to  their  restless  neigh 
boors,  the  Thessalians.  From  the  later des 
cription  of  Livy  aud  Pansanias,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that,  before  their  time,  this  swampy 
plain  had  extended  itself,  and  become  ra  >rn 
nearly  resembling  its  present  state." — Foi- 
midable  as  this  pass  may  seem,  it  has  never 
opposed  an  effectual  burrier  to  an  invading 
army  ;  the  strength  of  these  Gates  of  Greece 
being  rendered  vain  by  the  other  mountain 
routes  which  avoid  them.  "  The  Persians," 
says  Procopius,"  found  only  one  path  over  the 
mountains  :  now,  there  are  many,  and  large 
enough  to  admit  a  cart  or  chariot."  A  path 
was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Clarke,  to  the  north 
of  the  hot  springs,  which  is  still  used  by  the 
inhabitants  in  journeying  to  Salona.  After 
following  this  path  to  a  certain  distance, 
another  road  branches  frnm  it  towards  the 
south-east,  according  to  the  route  pursued  by 
the  Persians.  Dr.  Holland  ascended  Mount 
Oeta  by  "  a  route  equally  singular  and  in 
tercsting,  but  difficult,  and  not  free  from 
danger."  When  the  Giiuls  under  Br>^nnus 
invaded  Greece,  the  treacherous  discovery 
made  to  him  of  a  path  through  the  moun- 
tains, compelled  the  Greeks  to  retreat,  to  pre- 
vent their  l)eing  taken  in  rear.  Aniiochus 
was  in  like  manner  forced  to  retrtat  with 
precipitation,  on  seeing  the  heights  above  the 
pass  occupied  by  Roman  solders,  who,  unde: 
the  command  of  M.  Porcius  Calo,  had  bfen 
sent  round  to  seize  these  positions.  In  ihe 
reign  of  Justinian  the  army  of  the  Huns  ad 
vanced  to  Thermopylae,  and  discovered  the 
path  over  the  mountains.  When  Bajazet 
entered  Greece  toward  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  appears  to  have  been 
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little  need  of  these  artifices  :  a  Greek  bishop 
is  stated  to  have  conducted  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  through  the  Pass,  to  enslave  his 
country.  During  (he  present  revolution, 
Therniopylse  has  never  opposed  any  serious 
barrier  against  the  progress  of  the  Turkish 
forces.  The  passes  of  Callidromus  and 
Cnemis  were  disputed  on  one  occasion  with 
success  by  a  body  of  armatoles  under  Odys- 
seus :  but  they  have  since  been  repeatedly 
s sffered  to  cross  the  ridges  of  Othrys  and 
Ota  without  opposition.]  Herodot.  7,  c, 
176,  Slc—Slrab.  9.—Liv.26,c.  \5.—Mela,2, 
c.  S—Plul.  in  Cat.  kc—Paus.  7,  c.  15. 

TheRMUS,  a  town  of  .^tolia,  the  capital 
of  the  country. 

Ti, ERON,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
died  472  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Boeotia, 
and  son  of /Enesidamus,  and  he  married  De- 
marete,  the  daughter  of  Gelon  of  Sicily.  He- 
rodot. 7. — Pind.  Olymp,  2. 

Tersander,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan 
war,  but  he  was  killed  inMysia  by  Telephus, 
before  the  confederate  army  reached  the 
f^nemy's  country.     Virg.  JEn.   2,  v.  261.— 

Jlpollod.  3,  c.  7. A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king 

of  Corinth. 

THERSiLocHus,  a  leader  of  the  Pseonians 
in  the  Trojan  war,  killed  by  Achilles.  Viig. 
^n.  6,  V.  483. 

THERSiPPUS,a  son  of  Agrius,   who  drove 

(Etieus  from  the  throne  of  Calydon. .An 

A  henian  author,  who  died  954  B.  C. 

ThersITES,  the  most  deformed  and  illibe- 
ral of  Xhf  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  fond  of  ridiculing  his  fellow-soldiers, 
particularly  Agameoinou,  Achilles,  and  Ulys- 
ses. Achilles  ki  led  him  wiii.  one  blow  of 
his  fist,  because  he  laughed  at  bis  mourning 
the  death  of  Penthesilea.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4, 
el.  13,  v.  \b.—Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — Homer.  11. 
2.  v.  213.  &c. 

Theseid^,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
Athenians  from  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings, 
rir<:.  G.  2,  v.  383. 

I'HESF.is,  a  poem  written  by  Codrus,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Theseus,  and  now  lost.     Juv.  t,  v.  2. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of 
/Egeus,  by  iEthra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity.  He  was  educated  at Troezene in 
he  house  of  Pittheus,  aud  as  he  was  not  ptab- 
icly  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Athens,  he  passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune. 
When  he  came  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  his  father,  and  a  sword 
was  given  him  by  which  he  might  make  him- 
self l.nown  to  ^geus  in  a  private  manner. 
hid.  .Egeus.]  His  journey  to  Athens  was 
not'  across  the  sea  as  it  was  usual  with  tra- 
vellers, but  Theseus  determined  to  signalize 
hi  self  in  going  by  laud  and  encountering 
difficulties.  The  road  which  led  from  Troe- 
zene to  Athens  was  infested  with  robbers  and 
wild  beasts,  and  rendered  impassable ;  but 
these  obstacles  were  easily  removed  by  the 
courageous  son  of   iEgeus,      He   destroyed 
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Corynetes,  Synnis,  Sciroa,  Cercyon,  Procus- 
tes,  and  the  celebrated   Phasa.     At   Athens, 
however,  his  reception  was  not  cordial,  Me- 
dea lived  there  with  ^gfeus,  and  as  she  knew 
that  her  influence  would  fall  to  the  g^round  if 
Theseus  was  received  into  his  father's  house, 
she  attempted  to  destroy  him  before  his  arri 
val  was   made  public.     jEo;eus  was  himself 
to  give  this  cup  of   poison   to  this  unknown 
stranger  at  a  feast,  but  the  sight  of  his  sword 
on  the  side  of  Theseus   reminded  him  of  his 
amours  with  /Ethra.    He  knew  him  to  be  hib 
son,  and  the  people  of  Athens   were  glad  to 
find  that  this   illustrious   stranger,   who  h  hI 
cleared  Attica  from  robbers  and  pirates,  wa= 
the  son  of  their  monarch.     The  Pallantidev 
who  expected  to  succeed  their  uncle  iEgeus 
on  the  throne,  as  he  apparently  had  no  child- 
ren, attempted  to   assassinate   Theseus,    but 
they  fell  a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  au'l 
were  all  put  to  death  by  the  young  prince 
The  bull  of  Marathon  next  engaged  the   a'- 
tention  of  Theseus.     The  labour  seemed  ar- 
duous, but  he  caught  the   animal    alive,  and 
after  he   had  led  it  through   the  streets    ol 
Athens,  he  sacrificed   it  to   Minerva,  or  th 
god  of  Delphi.     After  this    Theseus  went  t 
Crete  among  the  seven  chosen  youths  whom 
the  Athenians  yearly  sent  to  be  devoured  by 
the  Minotaur.    The  wish  to  deliver  his  coun 
try  from  so  dreadful  a   tribute  engaged  him 
to  undertake  this  expedition.     He  was   sur- 
cessfulby  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  who  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  after 
he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a  clue 
of  thread^  and    killed    the    Minotaur,  [vid. 
Minotaurus,]  he  sailed  from  Crete   with  th( 
six  boys  and  seven  maidens,  whom  his  victo- 
ry had  equally  redeemed  from  death.    In  the 
island  of  Naxos,  where  he  was  d>-iven  by  th' 
winds,  he  had  the  meanness  to  abandon  Ari- 
adne, to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety 
The    rejoicings  which  his  return  might  have 
occasioned  at  Athens   were    interrupted   by 
the  death  of  jEgeus,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  sea  when  he  saw  his  son's  ship   return 
with  black  sails,  which  was  the  signal  of   ill 
success,     [vid.  .^geus.]    His  ascension  on  hi? 
father's  throne  was  universally  applauded  B. 
C.  1235.   The  Athenians  weregoverned  with 
mildness,  and  Theseus  made  new  regulation.v 
and  enacted  new  laws.     The  number  of  thp 
inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased  by  the 
liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious  worshi( 
was  attended  with  more  than  usual  solemnity, 
a  court  was  instituted  which  had  the  care  of 
all  civil  affairs,  and  Theseus  made  the  govern- 
ment democratical,  while  he  reserved  for  him- 
self only  the  command  of  the  armies.     Th: 
fame  which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  ami 
policy   made  his  alliance  courted  ;  but  Piri- 
thous,  king  of  the  Lapithae,  alone  wished  to 
gain   his  friendship,    by  meeting   him  in  the 
field  of  battle.     He  invaded  the  territories  of 
Attica,  and  when  Theseu-  had  marched  out 
to  meet  him,  the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the 
sight  of  each  other,  rushed  between  their  two 
armies  to  embrace  one  another  in  the  most 
cordial  and  affectionate  manner,  aad  from  that 


time  began  the  most  sincere  and  admired 
friendship,  which  has  become    proverbial. 
Theseus   was  present   at  the   nuptials  of  his 
friend,  and  was  the  most  eager  and  courage- 
ous of  the  Lapithae  in  the  defence  of  Hippo- 
lamia  and  her  female  attendants  against  the 
hrutalattempts  of  the  Centaurs.    When  Piri- 
thous  had  lost  Hippodamia,   he  agreed  with 
Theseus,  whose  wife  Phaedra  was  also  dead, 
to  carry  away  some  of  the   daughters  of  the 
.;;ods.     Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen, 
the  daughter  of  Leda,  and  after  tiiey  had  ob- 
t  lined  this  beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lots,  and 
;he  became  the    projierty  of  Theseus.     The 
Athenian    monarch  intrust'd  her  to  the  care 
of  his  mother  iEthra,  at  Aphidnae,   till  she 
was  of  nubile  years,   but    the    resentment  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  soon  obliged  him  to  restore 
her  safe  into  their  hands.     Helen,  before  she 
reached  Sparta,  became  mother  of  a  daughter 
by  Theseus  ;  but  this  tradition,  confirmed  by 
some    ancient    mythologists.  is    confuteii    by 
others,  who  affirm    that   she   was   dut   nine 
years   old    when  carried   away  by   the   two 
royal  friends,  and  Ovid  introduces  her  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  saying,  Exceplo   rtdii  passu   li- 
mnre.  nihil.     Some  time  after  The.^eus  assist- 
ed his  friend  in  procuring   a  wife,  and    they 
both  descended    into  the  infernal    regions   to 
carry  away  Proserpine.     Pluto,   apprized  of 
their  intentions,  stopped  them.  Pinthous  was 
placed  OB  his  father's  wheel,  and  Theseus  was 
tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  he  had   sat  to 
est  himself.     Virgil  represents  him  in   this 
pternul  state  of  punishment,  repeating  to  the 
shades  in  Tartarus  the  words  of  Discitejusti- 
liam  month,  &  7ion  temnere  divos.     ApoUo- 
dorus,  however,  and   others  declare,  that  he 
was  not   long  detained  in  hell ;  when  Her- 
iMiles  came  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus,  he  tore 
him  away  from  the  stone,  but  with  such  vio- 
lence that   his  skin  was  left  behind.     The 
same  assistance  was  given  to  Pirithous,  and 
'he  two  friends  returned  upon  the   earth  by 
thp  favour  of  Hercules,  and   the  consent  of 
the  infernal  deities,  not,  however,  without  suf- 
ering  the  most  excruciating  torments.    Dur- 
ing  the   captivity  of  Theseiis   in    the   king- 
lom  of  Pluto,  Miiestheus,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Erechtheus,  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  favour  of  ihe  people  of  Athens,  and  ob- 
tained the  crown  in  preference  to  the  ciiild- 
ren  of  the  absent  monarch.     At  his   return 
Theseus  attempted  to  eject  the  usurper,  but 
to  no  purpose.     'Ihe  Athenians   had  forgot- 
tpn    his  many  sprvices,   and  he    retired  with 
great    mortification   to  the   court   of  Lyco- 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  After  pay- 
n%  him  much   attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
i<='alousof  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents 
i>f  Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock  on 
pretence  of  showing  him    the  extent   of  his 
iominions,  and  threw  him  down  a  deep  pre- 
cipice.    Some   suppose  that  Theseus   inad- 
vertently fell  down  this  pi-ecipice,  and  that  he 
was  crushed  to  death  without  receiving  any 
violence  from  Lycomedes.     The  children  of 
Theseus,  after  the  death  of  Mnestheus,  re- 
covered the  Athenian  throne,  and  that  the 
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memory  of  their  father  might  not  be  without 
the  honours  due  to  a  hero,  they  brought  his 
remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave  them  a  mag- 
nificent burial.  They  also  raised  him  statues 
and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and  games 
were  publicly  instituted  fo  commemo- 
rate the  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered 
such  services  to  the  people  oT  Athen*.  These 
festivals  were  still  celebrated  with  original  so 
lemnity  in  the  age  of  Pausauias  and  Plutare  . 
about  1200  years  after  the  death  of  Theseus. 
The  historinns  disagree  from  the  poets  in 
their  ftccounts  about  this  hero,  and  they  all 
suppose,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  carry 
away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  ihe  two  friends  wish- 
ed to  seduce  a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of 
the  Molossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say, 
bore  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the  dog 
which  kept  the  gates  of  the  place  was  called 
Cerberus  ;  and  hence  perhaps  arises  the  fic- 
tion of  the  poets.  Pirithous  was  torn  t'  >  pieces 
by  the  dog,  Theseus  was  confined  in  pri- 
son, from  whence  he  made  his  escape  som.- 
time  after,  by  the  assistance  of  Hercules. 
Some  authors  place  Theseus  and  his  friend 
in  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  but  they 
were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  thp 
time  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis.  Plut. 
in  Vila — .^pollod-  3. — Hygtn.  fab.  14  and  79. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  2,  Szc.—Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  433. 
lb.  412.  Fast.  3,  v.  473  and  491.— Heroid.— 
Diod.  1  and  4. — Lucan.  2,  v.  612. — Homer 
Od.  21,  v.  293.— Heizorf.  in  Scut.  Here— 
.Mlian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  5— Slat.  Tlitb.  5,  v.  432 
— Properl.  3. — Laclant.  ad  Theb.  Stat.— 
Philost.  Icon.  1. —  Flacc  2. — Apollon.  t. — 
Firg.  jEyi.  6,  v.  617. — Seneca,  in  Hippol. — 
Stat.  Achill.  1. 

ThesId.*:,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of 
Athens  because  they  were  governed  by  The 
seus. 

ThesIdes,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
children  of  Theseus,  especially  Hippolytus. 
Ovid.  Her.  4,  v.  65. 

Thesmophora,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  a: 
lawgiver,  in  whose  honour  festivals  were  in 
stituted  called  T^hesmophoria.  The  Thesmo 
phoria  were  instituted  by  Triptolemus,  or,  ac 
cording  to  some,  by  Orpheus,  or  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
<irecitin  cities,  especially  Athens,  observed 
them  with  great  solemnity.  The  worship- 
pers were  free-born  women,  whose  husbands 
were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
festival.  They  were  assisted  by  a  priest  call- 
ed ri<^a.v  Osfcgoc,  because  he  carried  a  crown 
on  his  head.  There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  officiated,  and  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  The  free-born  women  were 
dressed  in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spot- 
less innocence  ;  they  were  charged  to  observe 
the  strictest  chastity  during  three  or  five  day 
before  the  celebration,  and  during  the  four 
days  of  the  solemnity,  and  on  that  account  it 
■was  usual  for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with 
agnus  castas,  fleabane,  and  all  such  herbs  as 
were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  expelling 
all  venereal  propensities.  They  were  also 
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charged  not  to  eat  pomegranates,  or  to  wear 
arlands  on  their  heads,  as  the  whole  was 
to  be  observed  with  the  greatest  signs  of 
seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any  display 
of  wantonness  or  levity.  It  was,  however, 
usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a  merry 
expression  when  -he  was  sad  and  melancho- 
ly for  the  recent  'oss  of  her  daughter  Pro- 
erpine.  Three  days  were  required  for  the 
preparation,  and  upon  the  11th  of  the  month 
called  Pyanepsion,  the  women  went  to  Eleu- 
sis,  carrying  books  ou  their  heads,  in  which 
the  laws  which  the  goddess  had  invented 
were  contained.  On  the  14th  of  the  same 
month  the  festival  began,  on  the  16th  day  a 
fajt  was  observed,  and  the  women  sat  on  the 
ground  in  token  of  humiliation.  It  was  usual 
during  the  festival  to  offer  prayers  to  Ceres, 
Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Calligenia,  whom  some 
suppose  to  be  the  nurse  or  favourite  maid  of 
the  goddess  of  corn,  or  perhaps  one  of  her 
surnames.  There  were  some  sacrifices  of  a 
mysterious  nature,  and  all  persons  whose  of- 
fence was  small  were  released  from  confine- 
ment. Such  as  were  initiated  at  the  festivals 
of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The 
place  of  high-priest  was  hereditary  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Eumolpus.  Olid.  M't.  10,  v.  431. 
Fast.  4,  v.  Q\9.—Apollod.  l,c.  A.— Firg.  Mn. 
4,  V.  58. — Sofihocl.  in  OLdip.  Col. — Clem.  Alex. 

THESMOTHiiTiE,  a  name  given  to  the  last 
six  archons  amoug  the  Athenians,  because 
they  took  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws, 
and  too  see  justice  impartially  administered. 
They  were  at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Thespit!^,  now  J^eocorio,  a  town  of  Bceo- 
tia.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  which  re- 
ce  ived  its  name  from  Thespia,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  or  from  Thespius.  Plin.  A,  c.  7. 
—Pans.  9.  c.  26 — Strab.  9. 

ThespiadjE,  the  sons  of  the  Thespiades. 
{vid.  Thespius.) 

Thespiades,  a  name  given  to  the  50 
daughters   of  Thespius.     {yid.  Thespius.) — 

Diod.  4. — Seneca,  in  Here.  (Et.  369. Also 

a  surname  of  the  nine  Mu?es,  because  they 
were  held  in  great  veneration  in  Thespia. 
Flacc.  2,  V.  268.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  310- 

Thespis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  536 
years  before  Christ.  His  representations  were 
very  rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went  from 
town  to  town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was 
erected  a  temporary  stage,  where  two  actors, 
whose  faces  were  daubed  with  lees  of  wine, 
entertained  the  audience  with  choral  songs, 
&c.  Solon  was  a  great  enemy  to  his  dramatic 
representations.  [The  two  actors  in  the  time 
of  Thespis  did  not  both  entertain  the  au- 
dience with  "  choral  songs.^''  Tragedy  at  first 
was  nothing  mo^e  than  a  song  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  accompanied  by  gesticulations  and 
lancing.  In  process  of  time  were  introduced 
relations  of  some  mythological  story,  by  a 
second  person,  who  relieved  the  singer  :  this 
improvement  was  made  by  Thespis.  After- 
wards another  actor  was  added,  who  kept  up 
a   dialogue   with   the   other   performer,   th-- 
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singer  introducing  the  Bacchic  hymn  be- 
tween the  different  portions  of  the  perform- 
ance. This  was  the  improvement  of  iEschy- 
lus.  Sophocles  added  a  third  actor.]  Horat. 
Art.  P.  276.—  Diog. 

Thespids,  a  king  of  Thespia,  in  Boeotia, 
son  of  Erechtheus,  according  to  some  authors. 
He  was  desirous  that  his  fifty  daughters 
should  have  children  by  Hercules,  and  there- 
fore when  that  hero  was  at  his  court  he  per- 
mitted him  to  enjoy  their  company.  This, 
which,  according  to  some,  was  effected  in  one 
night,  passes  for  the  13th  and  most  arduous 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  as  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  arcana  arcanissima  in^ 
dicate  : 

Tertius  hinc  decimus  labor  est  durissimus,  una 
Qtiinquaginta  simul  itupravit  node  puellas. 
All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  male 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them 
twins,  particularly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the 
youngest.  Some  suppose  that  one  of  the 
Thespiades  refused  to  admit  Hercules  to  her 
arms,  for  which  the  hero  condemned  her  to 
pass  all  her  life  in  continual  celibacy,  and  to 
become  the  priestess  of  a  temple  he  had  al 
Thespia.  The  children  of  the  Thespiades, 
called  ThespiadoE,  went  to  Sardinia,  where 
they  made  a  settlement  with  lolaus,  the 
friend  of  their  father.  Thespius  is  often  con- 
founded by  ancient  authors  with  Thestius, 
though  the  latter  lived  in  a  different  place, 
and,  as  king  of  Pleuron,  sent  his  sons  to  the 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  A.— Pans.  9,  c.  26  and  21.-riut. 

Thesprotia,  a  country  of  Epirus,  [south- 
east of  Chaonia.]  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Acheron  and  Coeytus,  which  the  poets  after 
Homer  have  called  the  streams  of  hell.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona  was  in  Thesprotia.  Homer. 
Od.  14,  V.  315.— Strab.  7,  Sic— Pans.  1,  c. 
17. — Lucan.  3,  v.  179. 

Thessalia,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose 
boundaries  have  been  different  at  different 
periods.  [Properly  speaking,  Thessaly  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  Olym- 
pus, separating  it  from  Macedonia  ;  oa  the 
west  by  that  of  Pindus,  dividing  it  from  Epi- 
rus ;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Oeta,  parting 
it  from  Phocis  and  ^tolia  ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  jEgean  Sea.]  [t  was  generally  divided 
into  four  separate  provinces,  Thessaliotis,  Pe- 
lasgiotis,  Istiaeotis,  and  Phthiotis,  to  which 
some  add  Magnesia.  It  has  been  severally 
called  JEmonia,  Pelasgicum,  Argos,  Hellas, 
Argeia,  Dri/opis,  Pelasgia,  Pyrrhcea,  ^ma- 
ihia,  &c.  \_vid.  Hellas  and  Hellenes.  As 
the  Pelasgi  returned  after  the  Trojan  war 
and  re-possessed  themselves  of  Thessaly,  the 
name  Hellas,  at  first  exclusively  applied  to 
this  country,  ceased  subsequently  to  have 
any  reference  whatever  to  it.]  The  name 
of  Thessalia  is  derived  from  Thessalus,  one 
of  its  monarchs.  Thessaly  is  famous  for  a 
deluge  which  happened  there  in  the  age  of 
Deucalion,  [vid.  Deucalion.]  Its  mountains 
and  cities  are  also  celebrated,  such  as  Olym- 
pus, Pelion,  Ossa,  Larissa,  &c.  The  Argo- 
nauts were  partly  natives  of  Thessaly.  The 
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inhabitants  of  the  country  passed  for  a  treach- 
erous nation,  so  that  false  money  was  Thes- 
salian  coin,  and  a  perfidious  action  Thessalian 
deceit.  Thessaly  was  governed  by  kings,  till 
it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchs. [Thessaly  abounded  with  a  variety 
of  plants,  some  of  which  were  medicinal,  and 
others  poisonous.  The  knowledge  of  their 
different  properties  and  uses  caused  the  Thes- 
salians  to  pass  for  a  nation  of  sorcerers.  The 
Thessalians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  managed  horses  wiih  the  bit,  and  used 
them  in  battles.  Their  cavalry  were  univer- 
sally esteemed.  The  laud  is  said  to  have 
been  so  rich  that  the  corn  grew  too  fast  if  it 
were  not  cut,  or  sheep  turned  ia  to  graze  up- 
of  it.  Thessaly  is  now  sometimes  called 
Janna,  a  name  which  it  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived from  that  of  the  river  Ion,  which 
flows  into  the  Peneus.]  Lucan.  6,  v.  438, 
Ikc.—Dionys.  210.— Curt.  3,  c.  2. — ^lian. 
V.  H.  3.  c.  1.— Paws,  4,  c.  36,  1.  10,  c.  1.— 
Mtla,  2,  c.  3.— Justin.  7,  c.  6.—Diod.  4. 

Thessaliotis,  a  part  of  Thessaly  at  the 
south  of  the  river  Feneus. 

Thessaloivica,  [now  Salo7iiki,'l  an  ancient 
town  of  Macedonia,  first  called  Therma,  and 
afterwards  Thessalonica,  from  the  wife  of 
Cassander.  According  to  ancient  writers  it 
was  once  very  powerful,  and  it  still  continues 
t-'  be  a  place  of  note.  [Thessalonica  was  si- 
tuate at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tlie 
Sinus  Thermaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  It 
was  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  and  was 
the  residence  of  Cicero  during  a  portion  of 
his  exile.  Thessalonica  is  well  Icoown  also 
from  the  preaching  and  epistles  of  St-  Paul. 
For  an  account  of  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants,  vid.  Theodosius.]  Strab.  7. 
— Dionys. — Cic.  in  Pis.  c.  17. — lAv.  29,  c. 
17, 1.  40,  c.  4,  1.  44,  c.  10  and  ^5.— Mela,  2, 
c.  3. A  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, sister  to  Alexander  the  Great.  She 
married  Cassander,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
called  Antipater,  who  put  her  to  death. 
Pans.  8,  c.  7. 

THKSS.iLus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  CaJ«- 
liope,  daughter  of  Euryphilus.  Thessaly  re- 
ceived its  name  from  him.      Apollod.  2. — 

Dictys.  Cret.  2. A  physician  who  invited 

Alexander  to  a  feast  at  Babylon  to  give  him 

poison. A   physician  of  Lydia  ia  the  ao-e 

of  Nero.  He  gained  the  favouis  of  the  great 
and  opulent  at  Rome,  by  the  meanness  and 
servility  of  his  behaviour.  He  treated  all 
physicians  with  contempt,  and  thought  him- 
self superior  to  all  his  predecessors. A  sou 

of  Cimon,  who  accused  Alcibiadcs  because  he 
imitated  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 

Theste,  a  sister  of  Diouysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  She  married  Philoxenus, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians. 

Thestia,  a  town  of  ^Etolia,  between  the 
Evenu?  and  Achelous.     Polyb.  5. 

Thestiadje  and  Thestiades.  vid.  Thes- 
piadae  and  Thespiades. 

Thestius,  a  king  of  Pleuron,  and  a  sou  of 
Parthaon,  father  to  Toxeus,  Plexippus,  and 
AlthaEa.— — A  king  of  Thespia.     (cirf.  Tla^sF 
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pius.) The  sons  of  Thestius,  called  Thes- 

(iad(B,  were  killed  by  Meleager  at  the  chase 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.     Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

Thestor,  a  son  of  (dmon  and  Laothoe, 
father  to  Calchas.  From  him  Calchas  is 
often  called  Theslorides.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 
19.—Slat.  1,  Ach.  V.497 — j^pollon.  l,v.  239 
—Homer.  II.  1,  v.  69. 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with 
Tethys,  her  grandmother.  She  was  courted 
by  Neptune  and  Jupiter  ;  but  when  t!e  god 
were  informed  that  the  son  she  should  brin< 
forth  must  become  greater  than  his  father, 
their  addresses  were  stopped,  and  Peleus,  the 
son  of  ^acus,  was  permitted  to  solicit  her 
hand.  Thetis  refused  him,  but  the  lover  had 
the  artifice  to  catch  her  when  asleep,  and  by 
binding  her  strongly,  he  prevented  her  from 
escaping  from  his  grasp,  in  assuming  differ- 
ent forms.  When  Thetis  found  that  she  could 
not  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  lover,  she  con- 
sented to  marry  him,  though  much  against 
her  inclination.  Their  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated on  Mount  Pelion,  with  great  pomp  ; 
all  the  deities  attended  except  the  goddess  of 
discord,  who  punished  the  negligence  of  Pe- 
leus, by  throwing  into  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly a  golden  apple,  to  be  given  to  the  fairest 
of  all  the  goddesses.  (Z/'zVi.  Discordia.)  Thetis 
liecame  mother  of  several  children  by  Peleus, 
but  all  these  she  destroyed  by  fire  in  attempt- 
ing to  see  whether  they  were  immortal. 
Achilles  must  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if 
Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her  hand 
as  she  was  goins:  to  repeat  the  cruel  opera- 
tion. She  afterwards  rendered  him  invulner- 
able by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  th? 
Styx,  except  that  part  of  the  heel  by  which 
she  held  him.  As  Thetis  well  knew  the  fate 
of  her  son,  she  attempted  to  remove  him  from 
the  Trojan  war  by  concealing  him  in  the 
court  of  Lycomedes.  This  was  useless,  he 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The  mo- 
ther, still  anxious  for  his  preservation,  pre- 
vailed upon  Vulcan  to  make  him  a  suit  of  ar- 
mour ;  but  when  it  was  done,  she  refused  the 
god  the  favours  which  she  had  promised  him. 
When  Achilles  was  killed  by  Paris,  Thetis 
issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the  Nereides  to 
mourn  his  death,  and  after  she  had  collected 
his  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  she  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  and  instituted  festival* 
in  his  honour.  Hesiod.  Theog.v.  244.  &c. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  2  and  9, 1.  3,  c.  \'i—Hijgin. 
fab.  54.— Homer.  II.  1,  &c.  Orf.  24,  v.  5.'^.— 
Pans.  5,  c.  18,  &c.— -0«irf.  Met.  11,  fab.  7. 
1.  12,  fab.  1,  he. 

Theutis,  or  Teuthis,  a  prince  of  a  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went 
to  the  Trojan  'irar.  He  quarrelled  with  Aga- 
memnon at  Aulis,  and  when  Miiierva,  under 
the  form  of  Melas,  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to 
pacify  him,  he  struck  the  goddess  and  return- 
ed home.  Some  say  that  the  goddess  after- 
Wards  appeared  to  him  and  showed  him  the 
wound  which  he  had  given  her  in  the  thigh, 
and  that  he  died  soon  after.     Pans.  8,  c.  28. 

Thia,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
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Aurora,  by  Hyperion,  (vid.  Thea.)  Hesiod. 
Theog.v.  371. 

Thimbron,  a  Lacedaemonian,  chosen  gene- 
ral to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  was 
recalled,  and  afterwards  re-appointed.  He 
died  B.C.  391.     Dtod.  17. 

Thirmida,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where 
Hieropsal  was  slain.     Sail.  Jug.  2. 

Thisbe.  a  beautiful  woman  of  Babylon. 
{rid.  Pyramus.) A  town  of  Boeotia,  be- 
tween two  mountains.     Pam.  9,  c.  32. 

Thoas.  a  king  of  Taurica  Chersonesus,  in 
the  age  ol  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
have  immolated  these  two  celebrated  strang- 
ers on  Diana's  altars,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous customs  of  the  country,  had  they  not 
been  delivered  by  Iphigenia.  (vid.  Iphigenia.) 
According   to   some,  Troas   was  the  son  of 

Borysthenes.    Ovid.  Pont.  3,  el.  2. A  king 

of  Lemnos,  son  of  Batchus  and  Ariadne  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  and  husband  of  Myrine. 
He  had  been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by  Rhada- 
manthus.  He  was  stillalive  when  the  Lem- 
oian  women  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in 
the  island,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
daughter  Hypsipyle,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
resigned  the  crown.  Hypsipyle  obliged  her 
father  to  depart  secretly  from  Lemnos,  to 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and  he 
arrived  safe  in  a  neighbouring  island,  which 
ome  call  Chios,  though  many  suppose  that 
Thoas  was  assassinated  by  the  enraged  fe- 
males before  he  had  left  Lemnos.  Some  my- 
thologists  confound  the  king  of  Lemnos  with 
thai  of  Chersonesus,  and  suppose  that  they 
were  one  and  the  same  man.  According  to 
their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very  young  when 
he  retired  from  Lemnos,  and  after  that  he 
went  to  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where  he  set- 
tled. Flacc.  8,  V.  20Q.—Hygin.  fab,  74,  120. 
—  Ovid,  in  lb.  384 — Heroid.  6,  v.  114.~ 
Slal.  Theb.  5,  v.  262  and  486  —^potion. 
Rhod.  1,  V.  209  and  Q15.— Apollod.  1,  c.  9, 1. 

3,  c.  6. — Eurip.   in  Iphig. An  officer  of 

jEtolia,  who  strongly  opposed  the  views  of 
the  Romans,  and  favoured  the  interest  of  An- 
liochus,  B.C.  193. 

Thomyris,  called  also  Tamyris,  Tameris, 
Thamyris,  and  Tomyris,  was  queen  of  the 
Massagetse.  After  her  husband's  death,  she 
marched  against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade 
her  territories,  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  barbarous  queen 
ordered  the  head  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  be 
cut  off  and  thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human 
blood,  with  the  insulting  words  of  saiia  te 
sanguine  quern  sitisH.  Her  son  had  been 
conquered  by  Cyrus  before  she  marched 
herself  at  the  head  of  her  armies.  Herodot. 
1,  c.  205.— Jtislin.  1,  c.  8.—  Tibull.  4,  el.  1, 
V.  143. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magcesia  in 
Ionia,  where  the  grammarian  Daphitas  was 
suspended  on  a  cross  for  his  abusive  language 
against  kings  and  absolute   princes,   whence 

the  proverb  cave  a  Thorace.     Strab.  \A.- 

A  Lacedaemonian  officer  who  served  under 
Lysander,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Epho- 
ri.     Plut.  in  Lyt. 
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Thoria  lex,  agraria,  by  Sp.  Thorius.the 
tribune.  It  ordained  that  no  person  should 
jiay  any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  possessed. 
It  also  made  some  regulations  about  grazing 
and  pastures.      Cic.  in  Brut. 

Thorwax,  a  mountain  of  Argolis.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Thornax,  a  nymph  who 
became  mother  of  Buphagus  by  Japetus. 
The  mountain  was  afterwards  called  Cocci/- 
ifta,  because  Jupiter  changed  himself  there 
into  a  cuckoo.     Paw^.  8,  c.  27. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as 
Mercury. 

Thrace,  a  daughter  of  Titan. A  name 

of  Thrace,     [i-irf.  Thracia.] 

Thuaces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  [vid. 
Thracia.] 

Thracia,  a  large  country  of  Europe, 
lying  to  the  east  of  Macedonia.  [It  was  a 
barbarous  country  in  the  interior,  but  had 
many  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast.  Thf 
geography  of  this  country  is  far  from  being 
well  ascertained.  It  was  separated  from 
Macedonia  by  the  Strymon  and  the  ridges  of 
Mount  Pangaeus  and  Mount  Pihodope  on  the 
west,  from  Moesia  by  Mount  Haemus  on  the 
north,  on  the  east  was  the  Euxine,  and  on  the 
south  was  the  /Egean  Sea.]  The  Thraoians 
were  looked  upon  as  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
nation,  they  were  naturally  brave  and  war- 
like, addicted  to  drinking  and  venereal  plea 
sures,  and  they  sacrificed  without  the  small 
est  humanity  thefr  enemies  on  the  altars  of 
their  gods.  Their  government  was  originally 
monarchical,  and  divided  among  a  number  of 
independent  princes.  Thrace  was  barren 
as  to  its  soil.  It  received  its  name  from 
Thrax,  the  son  of  Mars,  the  chief  deity  of 
the  country.  The  first  inhaliitauts  lived 
upon  plunder,  and  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
sheep.  It  forms  now  the  province  of  Rome- 
lia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  99,  1.  5,  c.  S.—Strah.  1. 
Szc.—Firg.  JEn.  3,  kc—Me!a,  2,  c.  2,  &c. 
—P'aus.  9,  c.  29,  Sic.—Ocid.  Met-  1 1,  v.  92, 
1.  13,  V.  565,  kc.—C.  JWp.  in  Ale.  11. 

Thrasija,  or  Thrasea  PjETUs,  [a  Roman 
senator  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  distinguished 
for  his  integrity  and  patriotism.  He  was  a 
native  of  Patavium,  educated  in  Stoical  te- 
nets, and  a  great  admirer  of  Cato  of  Utica 
whose  life  he  wrote.  His  contempt  of  the 
base  adulation  of  the  senate,  and  his  open 
and  manly  animadversions  on  the  enormities 
of  the  emperor,  were  the  occasion  of  his  being 
condemned  to  death.  He  died  A.  D.  66,  in 
the  13th  year  of  Nero's  reign.  Tacitus  says 
that  Nero  endeavoured  to  extirpate  virtue 
itself  by  the  destruction  of  Paeta  and  Sora- 
nus.]  Juv.  5,  V.  36.— Marl.  1,  ep.  19. —  Tacit. 
^.15,0.  16. 

ThrasybOlus,  a  famous  general  of  Athen? 
•who  began  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  of 
his  country,  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30 
of  hi''  friends.  His  efforts  were  attended  with 
success,  B.  C  401,  and  the  only  reward  he 
received  for  this  patriotic  action  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  olive-branch  ;  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  the 
virtues  of  his  countrymen.     The   Athenians 


employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasybulus  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  their 
lost  power  in  the  ^gean  and  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  After  he  had  gained  many  advantages, 
this  great  man  Was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers 
had  plundered  without  bis  knowledge,  B.  C. 
391.   Diod.  14.— C.  JVep.  in  vita.— Cic.  Phil. 

— ral.  Max.  4,  c.  1, A  tyrant  of  Miletus' 

B.  C    634. A    son   of    Gelon,    banished 

from  Syracuse,  of  which  he  was  the  tyrant. 
B.  C.  466. 

Thrasyllus.  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disor- 
dered in  his  mind  that  he  believed  all  the 
ships  which  entered  the  Piraeus  to  be  his  own. 
He  was  cured  by  means  of  his  brother,  whom 
he  liberally  reproached  for  depriving  him  of 
that  happy  illusion  of  mind.  .Xlian.  V.  H. 
4,  c.  25. [One  of  the  Athenian  com- 
manders at  the  battle  of  Arginusffi,  condemn- 
ed to  death  with  his  colleagues,  for  omitting 
to  collect  and  bury  the  dead  after  the  action. 

vid.   Arginusae.] A    Greek    Pythagorean 

philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  enjoyed 
the  favours  and  the  friendship  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius.     Suet,  in  Tib. 

Thrasym-Ichps,  a  native  of  Carthage 
who  became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of 
Plato.  Though  he  was  a  public  teacher  at 
Athens,  he  starved  for  want  of  bread,  and  at 
last  hung  himself.     Juv.  7,  v.  204. 

Thrasvmicnus,  a  lake  of  Italy  near  Pe- 
rusia,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 
between  Annil);il  and  the  Romans  under  Fla- 
miuius,  B.  C.  217.  No  less  than  15,000  Ro- 
mans were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
■uid  10,000  taken  prisoners,  or,  according  to 
Livy.  6,000.  or  Polybius,  15,000.  The  loss  of 
Annibal  was  about  1,500  men.  About  10,000 
Romans  made  their  escape,  all  covered  with 
wounds.  This  lake  is  now  called  the  lake 
of  Perugia.  ["  The  lake,"  says  Eustace, 
"  is  a  very  noble  expanse  of  water,  about 
ten  miles  in  length  and  about  seven  in 
breadth.  Three  little  islands  rise  in  it,  the 
largest  and  the  least  about  a  mile  from  the 
northern  shore,  the  other  near  the  southern 
extremity.  The  banks  of  the  lake  ascend 
gradually,  but  in  some  places  rapidly,  from 
its  margin."]  Strab.  5. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
765. — Plui. 

Threicius,  of  Thrace.  Orpheus  is  called 
by  way  oi  eminence,  Threicius  Sacerdos. 
I^irg.  JEw.  6,  V.  645. 

THREisSA,an  epithet  applied  to  Harpa- 
lyce,  a  native  of  Thrace.  Virg.  Mn.  l,v. 
320. 

Thriambus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bac- 
chus. 

Thronium,  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  the 
Boagrius  falls  into  the  sea,  in  the  Sinus  Mali- 
acus.  [It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  and  is  now  Bodonitsa.']  Liv. 
36,  c.  20.— Strab.  9.—Plin.  4,  c.  7. Ano- 
ther of  Thesprotia. 

TaiJCYDinES,  a   celebrated    Greek   histo- 
rian born  at  ^Athens.     His  father's  name  was 
Olorus.  and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned 
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Ihe  great  iVliltiatle?.  [He  was  born  thirteen 
years  after  Herodotus,  antl  forty  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesi- 
an  war.  This  date  has  been  preserved  for 
us  by  Pamphila,  a  female  author  of  the  age 
of  Nero,  and  by  Aulus  Gellius  in  his  JVoc/fs 
Jilticm.  Thucydides  has  been  sometimes 
confounded  with  one  of  the  antagonists  of 
Pericles,  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  wae 
the  son  of  Milesias.  !t  is  said  also,  that  being 
present  in  early  youth  at  the  Olympic  games, 
when  Herodotus  read  his  history,  he  was  so 
touched  by  the  applause  which  the  latter  re- 
ceived as  to  burst  into  tears.  This  little 
anecdote,  however,  so  creditable  to  Thucy- 
dides,appears  very  apocryphal.  It  is  related 
indeed  by  the  anonymous  author  of  his  life, 
but  no  preceding  writer  makes  any  mention 
of  it. J  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  an 
eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  vigorous  exer- 
cises and  gymnastic  amusements  "which  call- 
ed the  attention  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  years  of  manhood, 
he  appeared  in  the  Athenian  armies.  During 
the  Peloponnesian  war  he  has  commissioned 
by  his  countrymen  to  relieve  Amphipolis : 
but  the  quick  march  of  Brasidas,  the  Lace 
daemonian  general,  defeated  his  operations, 
and  Thucydides,  unsuccessful  in  his  expe 
dition,  was  banished  from  Athens.  This 
happened  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  celebrat- 
ed war.  [It  seems  he  had  command  of  a 
fleet  in  this  quarter.  He  saved,  however. 
Elione,  which  was  likewise  threatened  by  the 
enemy.  Being  banished  from  Athens,  he  re 
tired  to  Scaptesyle  in  Thrace,  wliere  he  pos 
sessed  some  mines  in  right  of  his  wife.  Here 
he  remained  twenty  years,  and  began  to 
-write  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  relumed  to  Athens  after  it  had  been 
taken  by  Lysander.  i'ausanias  says,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  assassinated  on  the  way  ; 
but  he  mistakes  the  date,  for  it  appears  from 
the  history,  that  Thucydides  survived  the 
war.]  This  famous  history  is  continued  only 
to  the  2lst  year  of  the  war,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  time  till  the  demolition  of 
the  walls  of  Athens,  was  described  by  the  pen 
of  Theopompusand  Xenophou.  [The  hislo- 
vy  of  Thucydides  was  interrupted  by  hi- 
ileath.  The  eighth  and  last  book  is  imperfect 
and  inferior  to  the  rest,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  probable  that  this  portion  of  his 
work  had  not  been  revised  by  the  historian 
previous  to  his  death.]  Thucydides  wrote  in 
the  Attic  dialect,  as  possessed  of  more  vigour, 
purity,  elegance,  and  energy.  [Thucydides 
is  regarded  as  the  canon,  or  perfection,  of 
Atticism.  Uionysius  of  Hali^arnassus  ha 
been  unjustly  severe  on  his  style.  A  ju-tifi- 
<iation  of  the  historian,  in  this  respect,  has 
been  attempted  by  Poppo,  one  of  the  late 
editors  of  the  work.  Among  the  Latin  wr 
ters,  Sallust  and  Tacitus  appear  to  have  taken 
Thu«ydides  for  their  mode).]  He  spared  uei 
iher  tim.enor  money  to  procure  autheutic  ma 
lerials  ;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
«neuai«s,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
•^oiBiauaJcations,  which  contributed  to  throw 
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great  light  on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
war.  The  historian  of  Halicarnassus  has 
been  compared  with  the  son  of  Olorus,  but 
each  has  his  peculiar  excellence.  Sweetness 
of  style,  grace,  and  elegance  of  expression, 
may  be  called  the  characteristics  of  the  for- 
mer, while  Thucydides  stands  unequalled  for 
the  fire  of  his  description,  the  concisenes?,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  strong  and  energetic 
mitter  of  his  narrative.  [The  conciseness 
of  Thucydides,  however,  sometimes  degene- 
rates into  obscurity,  particularly  in  his  ha- 
rangues :  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  very  solici- 
tous about  the  elegance  of  his  style  or  the  puri- 
ty of  his  language,  but  more  ambitious  to  com- 
municale  information  than  to  please  the  ear. 
Wholly  engaged  with  his  subject  he  is  not 
anxious  about  the  choice  of  words,  or  their 
nice  collocation,  nor  does  he  even  sometimes 
regard  the  strict  rules  of  grammar  in  the  ar- 
dour of  composition.  These  defects,  which 
some  ignorantly  admire,  are  counterbalanced 
by  thejustness  and  dignity  of  his  sentiments, 
the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  his  details,  and 
the  judicious  reflections  he  constantly  makes 
upon  every  plan  that  was  proposed  and  eve- 
ry measure  that  was  pursued .  His  speeches 
may  be  considered  as  the  philosophical  part 
of  his  history,  as  they  develope  the  causes  of 
events,  the  interests,  motives,  views,  and 
principles  of  all  the  states  engaged  in  that 
ruinous  war,  and  bring  these  important  points 
more  into  view  than  the  detached  reflections 
of  modern  historians.  In  the  narration  of 
great  events  he  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
The  plague  of  Athens,  the  siege  of  Platsea, 
the  sedition  at  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  are  painted  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  forcible  manner.]  His  re- 
lations are  authentic,  as  he  himself  was  in- 
terested in  the  events  he  mentions ;  his  im- 
partiality is  indubitaide,  as  he  no  where  be- 
trays the  least  resentment  against  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  factious  partizans  of  Cleon, 
who  had  banished  him  from  Athens.  Many 
have  blamed  the  historian  for  the  injudicious 
distribution  of  his  subject ;  and  while,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  the  whole  is  divided  into 
summers  and  winters,  the  thread  of  the  his- 
tory is  interrupted, thesccnecontinuallyshift- 
ed  ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to  pursue  events 
to  the  end,  is  transported  from  Persia  to  Pe- 
loponnesus, or  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse  to 
the  coast  of  Corcyra.  The  auiniated  ha- 
rangues of  Thucydides  have  been  universally 
admired ;  he  found  a  model  in  Herodotus,  but 
he  greatly  surpassed  the  original.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydidf  s  was  so  admired,  that  De- 
mosthenes, to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator, 
transcribed  it  eight  difi'ereut  times,  and  read 
it  wi.h  such  attention  that  he  could  almost 
repeat  it  by  heart.  Thucydides  died  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  been  recalled  from  his 
exile,  in  his  80th  year,  391  years  before 
Christ.  The  best  editions  of  Thucydides  are 
those  of  Duker,  fol.  Amst.  1731  ;  of  Glas- 
gow, 12mo.  8  vols.  1759  ;  of  Hudson,  fol.  Ox- 
on.  1 696 ;  and  the  8 vo.  of  Bipont.  1 788, 6  vols. 
[To  these  may  be  added  the  improved  edi- 
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tion  of  Duker ,  by  Gottleber  and  Baver,  Lips 
1790-1004,  2  vols.  4to  ;  and  that  of  Haackius. 
Lips.  1819,  3  vols.  8^o.]  Cic.  de  Oral.  Sic. 
—Diod.  12.— Dionys.  Hal.  dt  Tkuc.—JEli- 

an.  V.  H.   12,  c.   30 — quintil. A  son  o( 

Milesias,  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  He  was  ba- 
nished for  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
Pericles,  Sic. 

Thuisto,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Ger 
nians       Tacit. 

Thule,  an  island  in  the  most  norther^ 
parts  of  the  Germ-^n  ocean,  to  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  distance  to  the  north,  the 
ancients  gave  the  epithet  of  ultima.  Its  si- 
tuation was  never  accurately  ascertaineil. 
hence  its  present  name  is  unknown  by  mo 
dern  historians.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  the 
island  now  called  Iceland,  or  part  of  Green 
land,  whilst  others  imagine  it  to  be  one  of 
the  Shetland  Isles.  [The  Thule  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  and  which 
that  commander  discovered  in  circumnavi- 
gating Britain,  coincides  with  Mainland,  one 
of  the  Shetland  Isles.  The  Thule  spoken 
of  by  Pytheas,  the  ancient  Greek  navigator, 
was  different  from  this.  The  relation  of  Py- 
theas is  rather  romantic  in  some  of  its  fea- 
tures :  as,  for  example,  when  he  states  that 
its  climate  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea, 
but  a  chaotic  confusion  of  these  three  ele- 
ments :  from  other  parts  of  his  narrative, 
however,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
his  Thule  was  modern  Iceland  or  Norway. 
Manaert  declares  himself  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer; D'Anville  oppose?  it.  Ptolemy  place- 
the  middle  of  this  Tiiule  in  63<^  of  latitudp. 
and  says  thatat  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  the 
days  were  24  hours,  which  could  not  have  been 
true  at  the  equinoxes,  but  must  have  referred 
to  the  solstices,  and  therefore  this  island  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  66°  30'  lat.  that  is. 
under  the  polar  circle.  The  Thule  of  which 
Procopius  speaks,  D'Anville  makes  to  cor- 
i-espond  with  the  modern  canton  of  Tyltmat 
in  Norway,  The  details  of  Proropius,  how 
ever,  seem  to  agree  rather  with  the  ac- 
counts that  have  been  given  of  the  state 
of  ancient  Lapland,  Some  modern  geogra- 
phers think  that  by  Thule  the  ancients  mean 
merely  Scandinavia,  of  which  their  know- 
ledge was  very  limited.]  Slat.  3,  Syl.  5,  v, 
2Q.—Slrab.  I.— Mela,  3,  c,  6.— Tacit.  Agrir. 
lO.—Plin.  2,  c.  75,  1.  4,  c.  16.— Virg.  G.  1, 
V.  30.— /up.  15,  V.  112. 

Thuri^,  II,  or  luM,  a  town  of  Lucania, 
in  Italy,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians  on 
the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  B.  C,  444.  In  the  num- 
ber of  this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and 
Herodotus  [vid.  Sybaris.]    Slrab.  e.—Plin. 

12,  c,  4.— Mela,  2,  c.  4 A   town  of  Mes 

senia.     Pans.  4,c.  31 — Strab.  8 

ThurInus,  a  name  given  to  Augustn? 
■when  he  was  young,  either  because  some  of 
his  progenitors  were  natives  of  Thurium,  or 
because  they  had  distinguished  themselves 
ihere,     Sueton.  Aug.  7. 

Thuscia,  a  country  of  Italy,  the  same  as 
Etruria,     \yid.  Etruria,] 

Thyabes,  {sins;.  Thyas)  a  name  of  the 


Bacchanals.  They  received  it  from  Thyas, 
daughter  of  Castalius  and  mother  of  Del- 
jihus  by  Apollo,  She  was  the  first  womaa 
vho  was  priestess  of  the  god  B.Tcchus.  Virg. 
Mn.  J,v.  302.— Paw*.  10,  c.  4. 

Thyamis,  a  river  of  Epinis  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea.  [Cicero's  friend  Atticus  had  a 
nountry-seat  here,  called  Amaltheum,  near 
Torone.]     Pans.  l,c.  11.— C«r.  7,  Att.2. 

I'hyatIra,  [a  city  of  Lydia,  near  the 
.ii.rthern  confines,  situate  on  the  small  river 
Lycus,  not  far  from  its  source.  According  to 
Pliny,  its  original  name  was  Pelopia  ;  and 
Strabo  make?  it  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Macedonians.  It  was  enlarged  by 
Seleunus  Nicator,  and  was  selected  as  a  place 
of  arms  by  Andronicus,  who  declared  him- 
self heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  after 
the  death  of  Attains.  Thyatira,  according 
to  Strabo,  belonged  originally  to  Mysia  ;  from 
the  time  of  Pliny,  however,  we  find  it  ascrib- 
ed to  Lydia.  Its  ruins  are  now  called  Ak- 
Hisar,  or  the  white  castle.  This  was  one  of 
the  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelations.] 
fAv.  37,  c.  8  and  44. 

Thyestes,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  debauched 
/Erope,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus,  be- 
i-ause  he  refused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  This  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  Atreus  divorced  ^rope,  and 
banished  Thye.-tes  from  his  kingdom  ;  but 
^•oon  after,  the  more  effectually  to  punish  his 
nfidelity,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  recon- 
■iied  to  him,  and  recalled  him  to  Argos. 
Thyestes  was  received  by  his  brother  at  an 
elegant  entertainment,  but  he  was  soon  in- 
iormed  that  he  had  been  feeding  upon  the 
flesh  of  one  of  his  own  children.  This 
Atreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
?howing  him  the  remains  of  his  son's  body- 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  mythologists,  the  sun 
hanged  his  usual  course  not  to  be  a  specta- 
tor of  so  bloody  a  scene.  Thyestes  escaped 
from  his  brother  and  fled  to  Epirus.  Some 
time  after  he  met  his  daughter  Pelopeia  in  a 
^rove  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  he  offered  her 
violence  without  knowing  who  she  was.  This 
incest,  however,  according  to  some,  was  in- 
tentionally committed  by  the  father,  as  he  had 
heen  told  by  an  oracle,  that  the  injuries  he 
'lad  received  from  Atreus  would  be  avenged 
by  a  son  born  from  himself  and  Pelopeia. 
The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her  father,  was 
een  bv  her  uncle  Atreus  and  marriud,  and 
ome  time  after  she  brought  into  the  world  a 
son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  wools.  The 
life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats  ; 
he  was  calleil  ^Egysthus,  and  presented  to  his 
mother,  and  educated  io  the  family  of  Atreus. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  son  .Egysthus  a  sword,  which  she 
had  taken  from  her  unknown  ravisher  in  the 
grove  of  Minerva,  with  hopes  of  discovering 
who  he  was.  Meantime  Atreus,  intent  to 
Dunish  his  brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Me- 
nelaus  to  pursue  him,  and  when  at  last  they 
found  him,  he   was  dragged  to   .Argos,  and 
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thrown  into  a  close  prison.  jK^ysthus  was 
sent  to  murtler  Thyestes.  but  the  father  re 
collected  the  sword  which  was  raised  to  stab 
Iiim,  and  a  few  questions  convinced  him  that 
his  assassin  was  his  own  son.  Pelopeia  was 
present  at  this  discovery,  and  when  she 
fouiid  that  she  had  committed  incest  with 
her  father,  she  asked  jEgysthus  to  examine 
the  sword,  and  immediately  plunsfed  it  into 
her  own  breast.  JE^jysthus  rushed  from  the 
prison  to  Atreus,  with  the  bloody  weapon, 
and  murdered  him  near  an  altar,  as  he  wish- 
ed to  offer  thaiiks  to  the  gods  on  the  suppos- 
ed death  of  Thyestes.  At  the  death  ot 
Atreus,  Thyestes  was  placed  on  his  brother^ 
throne  by  jEgysthus,  from  which  h(^  was  soon 
after  driven  by  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
He  retired  from  Argos,  and  was  banished  in- 
to the  island  of  Cythera  by  Agamemnon, 
where  he  died.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Sophocl. 
in  Ajax. — Hygin.  fab.  86,  &c. — Ovid,   in  lb 

359- — Lucan.  1,  v.  544, 1.  7,  v.  451 Senec. 

in  Thytst. 

Thymbra,  a  small  town  of  Lydia,  near 
Sardis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was 
fought  there  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in 
which  the  latter  was  defeated.  The  troops 
of  Cyrus  amounted  to  196,000  men,  beside? 
chariots,   and   tliose  of  Croesus   were  twice 

as  numerous. A  plain   in  Troas,  through 

which  a  small  river,  called  Thymhrius,  falls 
in  its  course  to  the  Scamander.  Apollo  had 
there  a  temple,  and  from  thence  he  is  calleil 
ThymbrcEUS.  Achilles  was  killed  there  by 
Paris,  according  to  some.  Strab.  13. — Stat. 
4.  Sylv.  7,  V.  22.—Diclys.  Cret.  2,  c.  52,  1.  2, 
c.  1, 

ThymbKjEcs,  a  surname  of  Apollo.   Fiirg-. 
G.  4,  V.  323.  .^n.  3,  v.  85.   (vid.  Thymhra.) 
[Thtmbrium,   a  city  of  Phrygia,  east  of 
Ipsus,  now  Tshakl'lu.'] 

THVMffiTES,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Ox 
inthas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  The- 
seus, who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  de- 
posed because  he  refused  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge sent  by  Xanthus,  king  of  Bceotia,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  Messenian  B.  C.  1128, 
who  repaired  the  honour  of  Athens  by  fight 

ing  the  Bceotian  king.     Paus,  2,  c.  18. A 

Trojan  prince  whose  wife  and  son  were  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Priam.  It  was  to  re- 
venge the  king's  cruelty  that  he  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  bring  the  wooden  horse 
within  their  city.  He  was  son  of  Laomedon, 
according  to  some.  Virg.  vEa.  2,  v.  32- — 
Diclys   Cret.  4,  c.  4. 

Thyki,  or  BiTHYNi,a  people  of  Bithynia; 
hence  the  word  Thyna  inerx  applied  to  their 
commodities.     [They  were  of  Thracian  ori 
gin.     vid.  Bithyuia.]     Ilorat.  3,  od.  7,  v,  3. 
—Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Thyone,  a  Qame  given  to  Semele  after 
she  had  been  present  d  with  immortality  by 
her  son  Bacchus.     Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

THYoivEtrs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  frotn 
his  mother  Semele,  who  was  called  Thyont- 
[Some  derive  the  name  from  Butiv,furere.\ 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5.—Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  23.— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  13. 
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Thyre,  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  lhcr*>  between  the  Argivcs 
and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Herodot.  1,  c.  82. 
—Stat.  Theb-  4,  v.  48. 

Thyrea,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,  near  Hermione.     Herodot.  6,  c.  76. 

Fhyrsaget^,  a  people  of  Sarmalia,  who 

live  upon  hunting.     [Herodotus  makes   the 

Tanais  rise  in  their  territory.]  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Thyrsus,  a  river  of  Sardmia,  now  0ns- 

tagni. 

Tiberias,  a  town  of  Galilee,  built  by  He- 
rod, near  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  call- 
ed after  Tiberius.  [The  lake  was  previous- 
ly called  by  the  name  of  Gennesareth,  from 
a  pleasant  district  called  Gennesar,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Tiberias  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  writers,  be- 
cause, after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  there  was 
at  Tiberias  a  succession  of  Hebrew  judges 
and  doctors,  till  the  fourth  century.  Epi- 
phanius  says  that  a  H'  brew  translation  of 
St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle.=^  was 
kept  in  this  city.]  Plin.  5,  c  16. — Joseph. 
A.  ]8,c.  3. 

TiberInus,  son  of  Capetas,  and   king   of 
Alba,  was  drowned  in  the  river  Albula,  which 
on  that  account  assumed  the  name  of  Tibe- 
ris,  of  which  he  became  the  protecting  god. 
Liv.  1,  c.  3.—Cic.  de  JVai.  D.  2,  c.  20.— Far- 
ro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5,  &c. — Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v. 
89,  1.  4,  V.  47. 
TiBERis,  Tyberis,  Tiber,  or  Tibris,  a  river 
of  Italy,  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome 
was  built.     It  was  originally  called  Albula, 
from  the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  an.  I  after- 
wards I'iberis.  when  Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba, 
had  been  drowned  there.  [It  is  i.rotable  that 
Albula  was  the  Latin  name  of  the  river,  and 
Tiberis  or  Tibris  the  Tuscan  one.     Varro  in- 
forins  us  that  a  prince  of  the  V'eientes,  nam- 
ed  Dehfbris,  gave  his  name   to  the  stream, 
and  that  out  of  thi>  grew  in  time  the  appella- 
tions Tiberis  and  Tibris.     It  is  often  called 
by   the  Greeks    Thymbris,  (o  QvuC^i;).]     It 
was  also  named  Tyrrhenus^tbecpuxse  it  water- 
ed Etruria,  and  Lydius  because  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood  were  supposed  to 
he  of  Lydian  origin,     [vid.   Etruria.]     The 
Tiber  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and  falls  into 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea  16  miles  below  Rome,  after 
dividing  Latium  from  Etruria.     [t'lrf.  Ostia.] 
Ovid.   Fast.  4,  v.  47,  329,  &c.  1.  5,  v.  641,  in 
lb.  514.— Lucan.  1,  v.  381,  kc— Varro  dc 
L.  L.  4,  c.  5.—  Firg.  AEn.  7,  v.  30.— Horat. 
1,  Od.  2,  v.  \3.—Mtla,  2,  c.4—Liv.  J,  c.  3. 
Tiberius,  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  a  Ro- 
man emperor  after  the  death   of  Augustus, 
descended    from    the   family  of  the  Claudii. 
in  h:s  early  yiars  he  commanded  popularity 
by  entertaining  the  populace  with  magnifi- 
cent shows  and  fights  of  gladiators,  and    he 
gained  some  applause  in  the  funeral  oration 
which  he  pronounced  over  his  father,  though 
only  nine  years  old.     His  first  appearance  in 
the  Roman  armies  was  under  Augustus,  in  the 
war  against  the  Cantabri,   and  afterwards  in 
the  capacity  of  general  he  obtained  victories 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  re- 
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warded  with  a  triumph.    Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
his  glory,  Tiberius  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  Augustus, and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
continued  for  seven  years  as  an  exile,  till,  by 
the  influence  of  his  mother  Livia  with  the  em 
peror,  he  was   recalled.  His  return  to  Rome 
was  the  more  glorious  ;  he  had  thecommano 
of  the  Raman  ar:uies  in  Illyricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Dalmatia,  and  seemed  to  divide  the  sove- 
reign power  with  Augustus.     At  the  death  of 
this  celebrated  emperor,  Tiberius,  who  hnd 
been  adopted,  assumed   the  reins   of  govern- 
ment;  and  while  with   dissimulation  and  af- 
fected modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the  dan- 
gerous   office,    he    found    time  to    try   the 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  to  make  the  great- 
est part  of  the   Romans  believe   that  he  was 
invested  with  the  purple,  not  from    his    own 
choice,  but  by  the  recommendation  of  Augus- 
tus, and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Romau 
senate.     The  beginning  of  his   reign  seemed 
to  promise  tranquillity  to  the  world  ;  Tiberius 
was  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 
he  was  the  friend    of  justice,   and  never  as- 
sumed the    sounding  titles    which   must  dis- 
gust a  free  nat  om  ;  but  he  was  satisfied  to  say 
of  himself   that  he  was   the    master   of  hi 
slaves,  the  general  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  fa 
ther  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  That  seeminj 
moderation,  however,  which    was   but   the 
fruit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared 
and  Tiberius  was  viewed  in  his  real  rharac 
ter.     His  ingratitude  to  his  mother  Livia,  to 
whose  intrigues  he  was  indebted  for  the  pur 
pie,  his    cruelty  to  his  wife  Julia,  and  his  ty 
rannical  oppression  and  murder  of  many  no- 
ble senators,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  suspected  even  by  his  most  intimate 
favourites.     The  armies  mutinied  in  Panno- 
nia  and    Germany,    but    the    tumults   werp 
silenced  by  the  prudence  of  the  generals  ami 
the  fidelity  of  the  oflicers,  and  the  factious  de- 
magogues were  abandoned  to    their  condigi 
punishment.  This  acted  as  a  check  upon  Ti 
berius  in  Rome  ;  he  knew    from    thence,  a 
his  successors   experienced,  that  his   power 
was  precarious,  and    his   very    existence    in 
perpetual  danger.     He    continued  as  he  had 
begun,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference    to   th 
senate  ;  all  libels  against  him  he  disregarded, 
and  observed  that  in  a  free  city,  the  thoughts 
and  the  tongue  of  every  man  should  be  free. 
The  taxes  were  gradually  lessened,  and  lux 
ury  restrained  by  the  salutary  regulations, as- 
well  as  by  the  prevailing   example   and  fru- 
gality of  the  emperor.  While  Rome  exhibit- 
ed a  scene  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity, 
the    Barbarians    were    severally  defeated  on 
the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  Tiberius  gain- 
ed new  honours  by  the  activity  and  valour  of 
Germanicus  and  his  other  faithful  lieutenants. 
Yet  the  triumphs   of  Germanicus  were   be- 
held  with  jealousy.     Tiberius  dreaded  his 
power,  he  was  envious  of  his  popularity,  and 
the  death  of  that  celebrated  general   in  An- 
tioch  was,  as  some   suppose,   accelerated   fiy 
poison,  and  the  secret  resentment  of  the  em 
peror.     Not  only  his  relations  and   friends, 
but  the  great  and  opulent  were  sacrificed  to 


his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice  ;  and  there 
was  scarce  in  Rome  one   single   family  that 
did   not   reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss  of  a 
brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.     He  at  last 
retired  to  the  island  of  Caprese,  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  wherehe  buried  himself  in  un- 
lawful   pleasures.     The  care   of  the   empire 
was    intrusted   to   favourites,   among   whom 
Sejanus    lor  a  while   shone  with  uncommon 
.-[>iendour.    In  this  solitary  retreat  the  empe- 
nr  proposed  rewards  to  such  as  invented  new 
pleasures,  or   could    produce  fresh  luxuries. 
He  forgot  his  age  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and 
disgraced  himself  by  the  most  unnatural  vices 
and  enormous  indulgences  which  can  draw  a 
blush,  even  upon  the  countenance  of  the  most 
debauched  and  abandoned.  While  the  empe- 
ror was  lost  to  himself  and  to  the  world  the 
provinces  were  harassed  on  every  side  by  the 
Barbarians,  and  Tiberius  found  himself  insult- 
ed  by  those  enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had 
seen  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  every  mark 
of  submissive  adulation.  At  last,  grown  weak 
and  helpless  through  infirmities,  he  thought  of 
his  approaching  dissolution  ;  and  as  he  well 
knew  that   Romt  could   cot  exist  without   a 
head,   he  nominated    as  his  successor  Caius 
Caligula.     Many  might  inquire,  why  a  youth 
naturally  so  vicious  and  abandoned  as  Caius 
was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extensive 
empire  ;  but  Tiberius  wished  his  own  cruel- 
ties to    be  forgotten  in  the  barbarities  which 
might  be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor, whose  natural  propensities   he   had  well 
defined,  in  saying  of  Caligula  that  he  bred  a 
serpent   for  the  Roman  people,  and  a  Phae- 
ton for  the  rest  of  the  empire.     Tiberius  died 
at  Misenum,  the  16th  of  March,  A.  D.  37,  in 
the  78th  year  of  his   age,  after  a  reign  of  22 
years,  six  months,  and  26  days.  Caligula  was 
accused  of  having  hastened  his  end  by  suffo- 
cating him.     The  joy  was  universal  when  his 
death  was  known  ;  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  bad  a  moment  to  re- 
joice, heedlesss  of  the  calamities  which  await- 
ed them  in  the  succeeding  reigns.    The  body 
of   Tiberius     was   conveyed   to    Rome,   and 
burnt  with  great  solemnity.     A  funeral  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  hy  Caligula,  who  seem- 
ed to  forget  his  benefactor  while  he  expatiat- 
ed on  the  praises  of  Augustus,   Germanicus, 
and  his  own.     The  character  of  Tiberius  has 
been  examined  with  particular   attention  by 
historians,  and  his  reign  is  the  subject  of  the 
most  perfect  and  elegant  of  all  the  composi- 
tions of  Tacitus.     When  a  private  man,  Ti- 
berius was    universally  esteemed  ;  when   he 
had    no   superior,   he  was  proud,   arrogant, 
jealous,  and  revengeful.     If  he  found  his  mili- 
tary operations  conducted  by  a  warlikegene- 
ral,  he  affected  moderation  and  virtue  ;    but 
when  he  got  rid  of  the  powerful   influence  of 
a  favourite,  he  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute. 
If,  as  some  observe,  he  had  lived  in  the  times 
of  the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been 
as  conspicuous  as  his  great  ancestors  ;  but  the 
sovereign  power  lodged  in  his  hands  render- 
ed him  vicious  and  oppressive.     Yet,  though 
he  encouraged  informers  and  favoured  flatte- 
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ry,  he  blushed  at  the  mean  servilities  of  the 
senate,  and  derided  the  adulation  of  his  cour- 
tiers, who  approached  him,  he  said,  as  if  they 
approached  a  savage  elephant.  He  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  he  was  an  eloquent  ani! 
ready  speaker,  and  dedicated  some  part  ol 
his  time  to  study.  He  wrote  a  lyric  poem, 
entitled,  A  complaint  on  the  death  of  Luriu 
Cassar,  as  also  some  Greek  pieces  m  imita 
tion  of  some  of  his  favourite  authors.  H* 
avoided  all  improper  expressions,  and  all  fo 
reign  words  he  totally  wished  to  banish  from 
the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances  of  his  hum  < 
nity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was  uncom 
monly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor. 
whose  ha!>itations  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
violent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  his 
officers  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  JVo. 
said  Tiberius,  a  good  shepherd  must  shear, 
noljlay  his  sheep.  The  senators  wished  to 
call  the  month  of  November,  in  which  he  was 
born,  by  hi':  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  Caesar 
and  Augustus,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust ;  but  this  he  refused,  saying,  What  v:ill 
you  do,  conscript  fathers,  if  you  have  thirteen 
CcBsars  ?  Like  the  rest  of  the  emperors,  he 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  even 
during  his  life.  It  has  been  wittily  observed 
by  Seneca,  that  he  never  was  intoxicated  hut 
once  all  his  life,  for  he  continued  in  a  perpe 
tual  slate  of  intoxication  from  the  time  he 
gave  himself  to  drink  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.     Suetun.  ill  vita,   &ic. —  Tacit.   Ann. 

6,  &c. — Dion,    Cass. A   friend  of  Julius 

Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war  of 
Alexandria.  Tiberius  forgot  the  favours  he 
had  received  from  his  friend  ;  and  when  he 
was  assassinated,  he  wished  all  his  murderers 
to  be  publicly  rewarded. One  of  the  Grac- 
chi,   [yid.  Gracchus.] Sempronius,  a  son 

of  DrusHs  and  Livia,  the  sister  of  Germani- 

cus,  put  to  death    by  Caligula A  son  of 

Brutus,  put  to  death  by  his  father,  because 
he  had  conspired  with  other  young  noblemen 

to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne. A  Thra- 

cian  made  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  empire. 

TiBiscus,   now  Teisse,  a  river  of  Dacia, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  Temcs- 
war.     It  falls  into  the  Danube. 
TiBRis.     [vid  Tiberis.] 
TiBuiiA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Lango 
Sardo. 

TxBULLUS,  Aulus  Albius,  a  Roman  knight 
celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions. 
[There  exists  some  doubt  respecting  the  pe- 
riod of  his  birth,  Domitius  Marsus,  a  con- 
temporary poet,  states  expressly  in  an  ei  i- 
gram  which  has  come  down  to  us,  that  Ti- 
buUus  died  at  an  early  age,  a  short  time  af- 
ter Virgil.  It  would  seem,  however,  from 
other  circumsta  jces,  that  there  is  a  stron 
probability  of  the  poet's  having  attained  the 
age  of  at  least  forty  years.]  He  followed  VI  es- 
sala  Corvinus  into  the  island  of  Corcyra,  but 
he  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  toils  of  war; 
and,  [having  suffered  severely  by  illness,]  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to 
literary  euse,  and  to  all  the  effeminate  indo- 
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lence  of  an  Italian  climate.  His  first  compo- 
sition was  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  his 
i'-iend  Messala,  but  his  more  favourite  study 
was  writing  love-verses  in  praise  of  his  mis- 
iresses  Delia  and  Plautia,  of  Nemesis  and 
Noaera,  and  in  these  elegant  effusions  he 
-iiowed  himself  the  most  correct  of  the  Roman 
.nets.  As  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus,  he  lost  his  possessions  when  the  sol- 

li.3rs  ol  the  triumvirate  were  rewarded  with 
innds  ;  but  he  might  have  recovered  them 
;('  he  had  condescended,  like  Virgil,  to  make 
Ins  rourt  to  Augustus.  [He  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  no  tokens  of  liberality 
from  Augustus,  or  Mecaenas,  nor  does  he 
.iiention  their  names  in  his  poems.]  Four 
books  of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pieces 
of  his  composition.  They  are  uncommonly 
elegant  and  beautiful,  and  possessed  of  so 
much  grace  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  the 
writer  is  deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of 
elegiac  poets.  [The  principal  subjects  of  his 
poems  are  love  and  a  rural  life.  "  With  his 
description  of  a  passion  which  is  illicit,  he  has 

lended,"  observes  a  writer,  "  more  touches 
of  a  pure,  and  what  may  be  termed  a  conju- 
gal, affection  than  almost  any  other  Roman 
poet.  His  language  is  a  true  example  of 
what  the  Latins  called  terse,  or  neat  and  po- 
lished. He  is  easy  and  natural,  with  scarce- 
ly any  mixture  of  learned  allusion  or  figure."] 
Tihnllus  was  intimate  with  the  literary  men 
of  his  age.  Ovid  has  written  a  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  his  friend.  The  poems 
of  Tibullus  are  generally  published  with 
those  of  Properlius  and  Catullus,  of  which 
the  best  editions  are,  that  of  Vulpius,  Patavii, 
1737,  1749,  1755;  that  of  Barbou,  12mo. 
Paris,  1754;  and  that  by  Heyne,  8vo.  Lips, 
1776.  Ovid.  .3,  Am.  el.  9.—  Trist.  2,  v.  447. 
— Horat.  1,  ep.  4,  1.  l,od.  33,  v.  1. — ^umtiL 
10,  c.  1. 

TiBUR,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines, 
about  18  miles  north  of  Rome,  built,  as  some 
say,  by   Tiburnus,   the   son  of  Amphiaraus. 

lid.  Catillus.]  It  was  watered  by  the  Anio, 
and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place  ; 
from  which  circumstance  it  has  been  called 
Herculti  muri.  In  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  had  their  several  villas  where  they  re- 
tired; and  there  also  Horace  had  his  favourite 
country-seat,  though  some  place  it  nine  miles 
higher.  [Tibur  is  now  called  TiroU.  At 
this  palace  is  the  great  cascade  of  the  Anio.] 
StraO.  5.—Cic.2,  Oral.  65.— Suet.  Cal.  21  — 
rirg.  JEn.  7,  v.  620.— Horat.  3,  od.  4,  &c. 
—Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  61,  &c. 

TiBPRTBS,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  which  is 
often  called  Tiburtia  mania.  He  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Amphiaraus.   Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  670. 

TicHiH,  now  Tech,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling 
nto  the  Mediterranean. 

TiciDA,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  years  before 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams,  and 
praised  bis  mistress  Metella  under  the  fic- 
titious name  of  Perilla.   Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  433. 

TicInus,  [now  the  Tesino,  a  river  of  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  rising  in  the  Lepontipe  Alp?. 
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near  the  sources  of  the  Rhodanus,  and  falling 
into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  It  traversed  in 
its  course  the  Lacus  Verbanus,  or  Lago  Mag- 
qiore.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  the  Ro 
man?  under  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  father  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  were  defeated  by 
Hannibal.]     //a/.  4,  v.  81. 

TiFATA,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Capua.     Stat.  Sulc,  4. 

TiFERNUM,  a  name  common  to  three 
towns  ol  Italy.  One  of  them  for  distinction' 
sake,  IS  called  Melaurense,  near  the  Metau- 
rus  in  Umbria  ;  the  other  Tiberinwn,  on  the 
Tiber ;  and  the  third,  Samnilicum,  i"  the 
country  of  the  Sabines.  Liv.  10,  c.  H. — 
Plin.  sec.  4,  ep    1, 

TiFERNXJS,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Samnites.  Plin.  3,  c.  11  — 
Liv.  10,  c.  30.—Meia,  3,  c.  4. 

TigellInus,  a  Rouian  celebrated  for  hi« 
intrigues  and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nero 
He  was  appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  leagued  against  Nero, 
for  which  he  was  liberally  rewarded  with 
triumphal  honours.  He  afterwards  betray 
ed  the  emperor,  and  was  ordered  to  destroy 
himself,  68  A.  D.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  72.— 
Plut. — Juv.  1. 

TiGKLLius,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  who  be- 
came the  (avo  irite  of  J.  Caesar,  of  Cleopatra, 
and  Augu"-  u  ,  by  his  mimicry  and  facetious 
ness.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  melody  of 
his  voice,  yet  he  was  of  a  mean  and  ungene 
rous  disposition,  and  of  unpleasing  manners, 
as  Horace,  1  Sat.  2,  v.  3,  and  seq.  insinuates 

T^GRi^ES,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  made 
himselt  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadocia. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mith 
ridates,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law, 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He 
despised  these  distant  enemies,  and  even  or 
dered  the  head  ol  the  messenger  to  be  cut  off 
who  first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general 
was  boldly  advancing  towards  his  capital.  His 
pride,  however,  was  soon  abated,  and  though 
he  ordered  the  Roman  consul  Lucullus  to  be 
brought  alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  from  his  capital,  and  was  soon 
after  defeated  near  Mount  Tauinis.  This  to 
tally  disheartened  him,  he  refused  to  receive 
Mithridates  into  his  palace,  and  even  set  a 
price  upon  his  bead.  His  mean  submission  to 
Pompey,  the  successor  of  Limullus  in  Asia, 
and  a  bribe  of  60,000  talents,  ensured  him  on 
his  throne,  and  he  received  a  garrison  in  his 
capital,  and  continued  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans. His  second  son  of  the  same  name  re- 
volted against  him, and  attempted  to  dethrone 
him  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Parthia, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  This  did 
not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  he  was  putin  possessions 
Sophene,  while  the  father  remained  quiet  on 
the  throne  of  Armenia.  The  son  was  after- 
wards sent  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  inso- 
lence to  Pompey.  Cic.  pro  Man. —  Val.  Max. 
.5,  c.  1 — Pulerc.  2,  c.  33  and  31.— Justin.  40, 

:.  1  and  2.— 'Plut.  in  Luc.  Pomp.  &c A 
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king  of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He 

was  put  to  death.     Tacit.  6,  Jinn.  c.  40. 

One  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Cappadocians, 
chosen  by  Tiberius  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
Armenia.- A  man  appointed  king  of  Ar- 
menia by  Nero.     Tacit.  A.  14,  c.  26. 

TiGRANOCERTA,  now  Scrcd,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes  during  the  Milh- 
ridatic  war.  [It  was  situate  to  the  east  of 
the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nicephorius,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  stood  on  a  hill  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  latter  river.  It  wasa  large, 
rich,  and  powerful  city.]  Lucullus,  during 
the  Mithridatic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty, 
and  found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less 
than  8000  talents  in  ready  money.  Tacit. 
Ann.  15,  c.  A.— Plin.  6,  c.  9. 

Tigris,  [a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the- 
mountains  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  district 
of  Sophene,  and  falling  into  the  Euphrates. 
A  rising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding 
10  the  Euphrates  in  the  early  part  of  its 
course.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains 
above  Amida,  or  Diarbehir,  opens  a  passage 
for  it,  and  it  takes  its  speedy  course  across  a 
territory  which  is  very  unequal,  and  has  a 
powerful  declivity.  Its  extreme  rapidity, 
the  natural  effect  of  local  circumstances,  has 
procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  Me- 
dian language,  Diglito  in  Arabic,  and  Hid' 
dtkel  in  Hebrew  ;  all  which  terms  denote  the 
flight  of  an  arrow.  Besides  this  branch, 
which  is  best  known  to  the  moderns,  Pliny  hag 
described  to  us  in  detail  another,  which  issues 
from  a  chain  of  mountains,  now  the  moun- 
tains oi  Kurdistan,  to  the  west  of  the  Arsissa 
I'alus,  or  Lake  of  Van.  It  passes  by  the  lake 
Arethusa.  Its  course  being  checked  by  a 
part  of  Mount  Taurus,  it  falls  into  a  subter- 
ranean caveni  called  Zoroander,  and  appears 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The 
identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  light  bodies  at  its  issue,  that  have 
been  thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where  it 
enters  the  mountains.  It  passes  also  by  the 
lake  Thospitis,  near  Arzanene,  or  Ersen^ 
buries  itself  again  in  subterraneous  caverns, 
and  re-appears  at  the  distance  of  25  miles  he- 
low,  near  Nympbffium.  This  branch  joins  the 
western  Tigris.  As  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
approach,  the  intermediate  land  loses  its  eleva- 
tion,und  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  morasses. 
Several  artificial  communications,  perhaps 
two  or  three  which  are  natural,  form  a  pre> 
lude  to  the  approaching  junction  of  the  river?, 
which  finally  takes  place  near  the  modern  Ka- 
ma- The  river  formed  by  their  junction  was 
called  Pasitigris,  now  Shat-el-Arab,  or  the  ri- 
ver of  Arabia.  It  has  three  principal  mouths, 
besides  a  small  outlet  :  these  occupy  a  space 
of  36  miles.  For  farther  particulars  vid. 
Euphrates.  The  Tigris,  though  a  far  less 
noble  stream  than  the  Euphrates,  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  history,  and 
many  famous  cities,  at  various  periods,  have 
decorated  its  banks ;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon. 
and,  in  modern  times,  Bagdai,  MousuL  Di~ 
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arbekir.  The  length  of  the  Tigris  is  800 
miles.]  PHn.  6,  c  21.— Justin.  42,  c.  3.— 
Lucan.  3,  v.  256. 

TiGURiivi,  a  warlike  people  among  the 
Helvetii,  now  forming  the  modern  cantons  of 
Swilz,  Zurich,  Sckaffhausen,  and  St  Gall. 
Their  capital  was  Tigurum.     Cces.  Bell.  G. 

TILAVEMPT0S,  a  river  of  Italy  falling  in- 
to the  Adriatic,  at  the  west  of  Aquileia. 

TiLiuM,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Argen- 
tara. 

TiMAcus,  [now  the  Timok,  a  river  of 
McEsia  failing  into  the  Danube.] 

TiMiEA,  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta 
was  debauched  by  Alcibiades  by  whom  she 
had  a  sou.  The  child  was  rejected  in  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  though  Agis,  on  his 
death-bed,  declared  him  to  be  legitimate. 
Plul.  in  Jig. 

TiMjEus,  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  surround- 
ed by  the   Oxydracae.     He  was  killed  in  the 

encounter.     Curl.  9,  c.  5. An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  262  B.  C  and 
died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  His  father's 
name  was  Andromachus.  He  was  banished 
from  Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His  general  his 
tory  of  Sicily,  and  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyr 
rhus,  were  in  general  esteem,  and  his  autho- 
rity was  great,  except  when  he  treated  of 
Agathocles.  All  his  compositions  are  lost. 
Plul.  iiiMc. — Cic.de  Oral. — Diod.  5.—C. 
JVep. A  writer  who  published  some  trea- 
tises concerning  ancieiatphilosophers.     Diog. 

in    Emp. A    Pythagorean     philosopher. 

born  at  Locris.  He  followed  the  doctrines 
of  the  founder  of  the  metempsychosis,  but  in 
some  parts  of  his  system  of  the  world  he  dif- 
fered from  him.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
nature  and  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  the  Do- 
ric dialect,  still  extant.     Plato,   in    Tim. — 

piut. A  sophist,  who  wrote  a  book  called 

Lexicon  vocum  Platonicarum.  [It  was  edit- 
ed with  great  ability  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1754,  8vo.] 

TiMAciiNES,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alex- 
andria, 54  B.  C.  brought  to  Rome  by  Gabi- 
nius,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  son  of  Sylla 
His  great  abilities  procured  him  his  liberty, 
and  gained  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  of 
Augustus.  The  emperor  discarded  him  for 
his  impertinence  ;  and  Tiinagenes,  to  re- 
venge himself  on  his  patron,  burnt  the  inte- 
resting history  which  he  bad  composed  of  his 
reign.     Plul. — Herat.    1,    ep.    19,   v.    i5. — 

^uinlil. A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of 

the  life  of  Alexander.     Curt.  9.  c.  5 

TiMAGORAS,  an    Athenian,   capitally   pu- 
nished for  paying  homage  to  D,.rius,  accord 
ing  to  the  Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as   am- 
bassador,    J'al.  Max.  6,  c  3. — Suidas. 

Another,     (rid.  Meles.) 

TiMANDRiDES,  a   Spartan,  celebrated  for 
his  virtues.    JElian.  V.  H  14,  c.  32- 

TiJiANTHES,  a    painter  of  Sicyon,  in   the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.     In  his  celebrated  painting  of  Iphige 
nia  going  to  be  immolated,  he  represented  all 
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the  attendants  overwhelmed  with  grief;  but 
his  superior  genius,  by  covering  the  face  of 
Agamemnon,  left  to  the  conception  of  the 
imagination  the  deep  sorrows  of  the  father. 
He  obtained  a  prize  for  which  the  celebrated 
Parrhasius  was  a  competitor.  'J  his  was  in 
paiutinjr  an  Ajax  with  all  the  fury  which  his 
disappointment  could  occasion,  when  de- 
prived of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  [In  his  sleep- 
Cyclops,  exhibited  in  a  small  tal.-let,  he 
introduced  Satyrs  measuring  his  thumb  with 
a  thyrsus,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  principal  figure.]  Cic.  de 
Orut.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  W.—^lian.  V.  H.  9. 

c.  11. An   athlete  of  Cleone,  who    burnt 

himself  when  he  perceived  that  his  strength 
began  to  fail.     Pans.  6,'c.  8. 

TiMARCHUS,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So- 
crates.    Diog. 

TiMASiTHEUS,  a  commaijder  of  the  Lipa- 
rean  pirates,  who  obliged  them  to  spare 
some  Romans  taken  by  them,  when  going 
to  make  an  offering  of  the  spoils  of  Veii  to 
the  god  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate  re- 
warded him  very  liberally,  and  137  years  af- 
ter, when  the  Carthaginians  were  dispossess- 
ed of  Lipara,  the  same  generosity  was  nobly 
extended  to  his  descendants  in  the  island. 
Dind.  14. — Plat,  in  Cam. 

TiMAVus,  a  broad  river  of  Italy,  [north- 
east of  Aquileia,]  rising  from  a  mountain, and 
after  running  a  short  space,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  There  are  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Timavus  small  islands  with  hot  springs  of 
water.  Mtla,  2,  c.  A.—  V%rg.  Eel.  8,  v.  C 
JEn.  1,  V.  ^4  and  248.— 67ra6. 5.—Plin.  2,c. 
103. 

TiMocLiiA,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  The- 
agenes,  who  was  killed  at  Cheronsea.  One 
of  Alexander's  soldiers  offered  her  violence, 
aft(  r  which  she  led  her  ravisher  to  a  well,  and 
while  he  believed  that  immense  treasures 
were  concpaled  there,  Timoclea  threw  him 
into  it.  Alexander  commended  her  virtue, 
and  forbad  his  soldiers  to  hurt  the  Theban 
females.     Plat,  in  Jilex. 

TiMoci.ES,  two  Greek  poets  of  Athens, 
who  wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  the  one  6, 
and  the  other  1 1,  some  verses  of  which  are 
extant.     Athen.  6. 

I'lMocRATES,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  un- 
common austerity. 

TiMOCREON,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
ol,tained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prizes 
at  Olyrnpia.  He  lived  about  476  years  before 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  veracity  and  his 
resentment  against  Simonides  and  Themisto- 
cles.  The  following  epitaph  was  written  on 
his  grave  : 

Mulla  bibfns,  i^-  mulla  vorans,  mala  denique 

dicens 
Multis,  liicjaceo  Timocrton  Rhodius. 

TiMOLEON,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  sou 
of  Timodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  such 
an  enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  kill  his  own  brother  Timophanes  when 
he  attempted,  against  his  representations,  to 
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make  himself  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was 
viewed  with  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  li- 
berty ;  but  the  mother  of  Timoleon  conceived 
the  most  inveterate  aversion  for  her  son,  anil 
for  ever  banished  him  from  her  sight.  This 
proved  painful  to  Timoleon  ;  a  settled  me- 
lancholy dwelt  upon  his  mind,  and  he  refus- 
ed to  accept  of  any  offices  in  the  state.  When 
the  Syracusans,  oppressed  with  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysiusthe  younger,  and  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  had  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Timoleon  as  ii 
proper  deliverer,  but  all  applications  woull 
have  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the  magis 
trates  had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense  of 
natural  liberty.  Tnnuleon,  says  he,  ifyu  ac- 
cnpt  of  tke  cuminand  of  this  expedition,  vie 
will  believe  that  you  hare  killed  a  tyrant  ;  but 
if  not,  we  cannot  but  call  you  your  brother's 
murderer.  This  had  due  effect,  and  Timo- 
leon sailed  for  Syracuse  in  ten  ships,  ac- 
companied by  about  1000  men.  The  Cartha- 
ginians attempted  to  oppose  him,  but  Timo- 
leon eluded  tlieir  vigilance.  Icetas,  who  had 
the  possession  of  the  city,  wa?  defeated,  and 
Dionysius,  who  despaired  of  success,  gave 
himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian 
general.  This  success  gained  Timoleon  ad- 
herents m  Sicily;  many  cities  which  hitherto 
had  looked  upon  him  as  an  impostor,  claimed 
his  protection,  and  when  he  was  at  hist  mas- 
ter of  Syracuse  by  the  total  overthrow  of 
Icetas  and  ot  the  Carthaginians,  he  raze  1  the 
citadel  which  had  been  the  seat  of  tyranny, 
and  erected  on  the  spot  a  com^non  h  ill.  Sy- 
racuse wasalmo-st  destitute  of  niliabitants,  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  Timoleon.  a  Corinthian 
colony  was  sent  to  Sicily;  the  lands  were 
equally  divided  among  the  citizens,  and  the 
houses  were  sold  for  a  thousand  talents,  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  and 
deposited  m  the  treasury.  When  Syracuse 
was  thus  delivered  from  tyranny,  the  con- 
queror extended  his  benevolence  to  the  other 
states  of  Sicily,  and  all  the  petty  tyrants  were 
reduced,  and  banished  from  the  island.  A  code 
of  salutary  laws  was  framed  for  the  Syracu- 
sans ;  and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had 
attempted  again  to  raise  comniotions  in  Sicily, 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-esta- 
blished. The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was 
shown  every  where  to  their  deliverer.  Ti- 
moleon was  received  with  repeated  applause 
in  the  public  assemblies,  and  though  a  private 
man,  unconnected  with  the  government,  he 
continued  to  enjoy  his  former  influence  at  Sy 
raeuse  ;  his  advice  was  consulted  on  matters 
of  importance,  and  his  authority  respected. 
He  ridiculed  the  accusations  of  malevolence 
and  when  some  informers  had  charged  him 
with  oppression,  he  rebuked  the  Syracusans 
who  were  going  to  put  the  accusers  to  i 
mediate  death.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
his  providential  escape  from  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin  has  been  recorded  by  one  of  his  bio 
graphers.  As  he  was  going  to  offer  a  sacri- 
tice  to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  assassins, 
sent  by  the  enemy,  approached  his  person  i- 
disguise.  The  arm  of  one  of  the  assassins  was 


already  lifted  up,  when  he  was  suddenly  stab- 
bed by  an  unknown  person,  who  made  his 
escape  from  the  camp.  The  other  assassin, 
struck  at  the  fall  of  his  companion,  fell  be- 
fore Timoleon,  and  confesse  '.  in  the  presence 
of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that  had  been 
formed  against  his  life.  The  unknown assaf- 
?m  was  mean  time  pursued,  and  when  he  was 
lound,  he  ieclared,  thai  he  had  committed  no 
crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  beloved 
lather,  whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed  had 
murdered  m  the  town  of  Leonlmi.  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  his  confessions  were  found  to 
be  true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse  about 
3  7 years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  body 
received  an  honourable  burial  in  a  public 
place  called  from  him  Timoleonteum  ;  but  the 
tears  of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  convinc- 
ng  proofs  of  the  public  regret  than  the  in- 
tilution  of  festivals,  and  games  yearly  to  be- 
observed  on  the  day  of  his  death.  C  JVe/). 
k  Plut.  invila.—Pohjizn.  3,  c.  3. — Diod.  16. 

TiMOMACHUs,  a  painter  of  Byzantium,  in 
the  age  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  His  painting 
of  Medea  murdering  her  children,  and  his 
Ajax,  were  purchased  for  80  talents  by  J. 
Csesar,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  Rome.     Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

TiMON.  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Misan- 
thrope, for  his  unconquerable  aversion  to 
mankind  and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of 
Apemantus,  another  Athenian,  whose  charac- 
ter was  similar  to  his  own,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  some  partiality  for  Alcibiades,  be- 
cause he  was  one  day  to  he  his  country's  ruin. 
Once  he  went  into  the  public  assembly,  and 
told  his  countrymen  that  he  had  a  fig-tree  on 
which  many  had  ended  their  life  with  a  hal- 
ter, and  thatas  he  was  going  to  cut  it  down  to 
raise  a  building  on  the  spot,  he  advised  all 
such  as  were  inclined  to  destroy  themselves, 
to  hasten  and  go  and  hang  themselves  in  his 
garden.     Plut.  in  Ale.  &c. — Lucian.in  Tim. 

— Paus.  6,  c.   12. A  Greek  poet,  son   of 

Timarchus,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  all 
now   lost,  and  died  in  the  90th    year  of  his 

age. [A  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  who  flourished 

in  ihe  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
lived  to  the  age  of  90  years.  He  first  pro- 
fessed philosophy  at  Chalcedoa,  and  after- 
wards at  Athens,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  took  little  pains  to  invite  disciples 
to  his  school,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the 
opinions  and  disputes  of  the  philosophers  with 
contempt ;  for  he  wrote  a  poem,  called  Silli, 
in  which  he  inveighs  with  bitter  sarcasm 
against  the  whole  body.  He  was  addicted  to 
intemperance.  With  him  terminated  the 
succession  of  the  public  professors  in  the 
school  of  Pyrrho.  The  remaining  fragments 
of  his  poem  have  been  collected  by  H.  Ste- 
phens in  his  "  Poesis  Philosophica."]  Diog. 
—Athen.  6  and  13. 

TiMOPHiNES,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Ti- 
moleon. He  attempted  to  make  himself  ty- 
rant of  his  country,  by  means  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers  with  whom  he  had  fought  against 
the  Argives  and  Cleomenes.  Timoleon  wish- 
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ed  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
measures,  and  when  he  found  him  unmoved, 
lie  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  Plul.  A 
C.  JVep,  in  Tim. 

TiMoTHEUs,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Mi- 
letus, son  of  Thersander  or  PhiJopohs.  Be 
was  received  with  hisses  thp  flrst  time  he  ex- 
hibited as  musician  in  the  a  sembly  .'f  the 
people,  and  further  applications  would  havt 
been  totally  abandoned,  had  not  Euripides 
discovered  his  abilities,  and  encouraged  him 
to  follow  a  profession  in  which  he  afterward.- 
gained  so  much  applause.  He  received  ihe 
immense  sum  of  1000  pieces  of  go'd  from  the 
Ephesians,  because  he  had  composed  a  poeiii 
in  honour  of  Diana.  He  died  about  the  90th 
year  of  his  age,  two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  [According  to  Pausa- 
nias  he  perfected  thecithara,by  the  addition 
of  four  new  strings  to  the  seven  which  it  had 
before.  Suidas,  however,  states  that  it  had 
nine  before,  and  that  Timotheus  only  added 
two.]  There  was  also  another  musician  of 
Boeotia  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  often  con- 
founded with  the  musician  of  Miletus.  He- 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  conqueror  of 
Darius.  [This  is  the  famous  flute-player 
whose  performance  animated  the  prince  so 
powerfully  that  he  seized  his  arms,  and  who 
was  employed  by  him,  together  with  the 
other  great  musicians  of  his  time,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  nuptials.]  Cic,  de  Leg.  2,  c 
15. — Paus.  3,  c   \i. — Plut.  de.  music,  defort 

&c. An  Athenian  general,  son  of  Conon. 

He  signalized  himself  by  his  valour  ami 
magnanimity,  and  showed  that  he  was  not 
inferior  to  his  great  father  m  military  pru- 
dence. He  seized  Corcyra,  and  obtained  se- 
veral victories  over  the  Thebans,  but  his  ill 
success  in  one  of  his  expeditions  disgusted  the 
Athenians,  and  Timotheu?,  like  the  rest  of 
his  noble  predecessors,  was  fined  a  large  sum 
of  money.  He  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he 
died.  He  was  so  disinterested,  that  he  never 
appropriated  any  of  the  plunder  to  his  own 
use,  but  after  one  of  his  expeditions,  he  filled 
the  treasury  of  Athens  with  1200  talents. 
Some  of  the  ancients,  to  intimate  his  continual 
success,  have  represented  him  sleeping  by  the 
side  of  Fortune,  while  the  goddess  drove  ci- 
ties into  his  net.  He  was  intimate  with  Pla 
to,  at  whose  table  he  learned  temperance  and 
moderation.  Alhen.  10,  c.  3. — Paus.  1,  c.  29. 
—Plut.  in  Syll.  hc.—JElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  10 
and  18,  1.  ",  c.  16.— C.  jYep. 

TiNGiS,  now  TiDigifr^  a  maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritat>ia,  built  by  the  giant  An- 
tffius.  Sertorius  took  it,  and  as  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  was  near  the  place,  he  caused  if 
to  be  opened,  and  found  in  it  a  skeleton  sis 
cubits  long.  This  increased  the  veneration 
of  the  people  for  their  founder.  [Some  edi- 
tions of  Plutarch  read  i^xkovto.  (60)  instead  of 
i|  (6).  The  latter,  however,  is  decidedly  the 
true  reading.  Plutarch  copies  here,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  the  fable  of  Gabinius  respect- 
ing the  stature  of  Antajus.]  Plul.  in  Strl 
—Mda,  1,  c.  5.—Plin.  5,  c.  1 Sil.  3,  v. 
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TiNiA,  a  river  of  Umbria,  now  Topino, 
falling  into  the  Clitumnus.  Slrab.  5. — Hil.  (J, 
V.  434. 

TiPHYS,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
-ome,  of  Phbrbas.  He  died  before  the  Argo- 
nauts reached  Colchis,  at  the  court  of  Lycus 
in  the  Prupontis,  and  Erj;iuus  was  choten  in 
his  place.  OrpI)  — Jlpidlod.  1,  c.  9. — Jipol- 
lon. —  Val  Fiacc — Paus.  9,  c.  32. — Ui/gtn. 
fab.  14  an  I  18. 

TiRESiAS,a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Kverus  and  Chariclo.  He  lived  to  a 
•rreatage,  which  some  authors  have  calleil  as 
long  as  seven  generations  of  men,  others  six, 
and  others  nine,  during  the  time  ihat  Poly- 
dorus,  Labdacus,  Laius,  QDdipus,  and  his 
sons,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes.  It  is  said 
that  in  his  youth  he  found  two  serpents  hi 
the  act  of  copulation  on  Mount  Cyllene,  and 
that  when  he  had  struck  them  with  a  stick 
to  separate  them,  he  found  himself  suddenly 
changed  into  a  girl.  Seven  years  after  he 
foimd  again  some  serpents  together  in  the 
?ame  manner,  and  he  recovered  his  original 
sex  by  striking  them  a  second  time  with  his 
wand.  When  he  was  a  woman,  Tiresias, 
had  married,  and  it  was  irom  those  reasons, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  that  Jupi- 
ter and  Juno  referred  to  his  decifion  a  dispute 
in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know  which 
of  the  sexes  received  greater  pleasure  from 
the  connubial  state.  Tiresias,  who  could 
speak  from  actual  experience,  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  Jupiter,  and  declared,  that  the  plea- 
sure whieh  the  female  received,  was  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  male.  Juno,  who 
supported  a  different  opinion,  and  gave  the 
superiority  to  the  male  sex,  punished  Tire- 
sias by  depriving  him  of  his  eye-sight.  But 
this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measure  re- 
paired by  the  humanity  of  Jupiter,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
permitted  him  to  live  seven  times  more  than 
the  rest  of  men.  These  causes  of  the  blind- 
ness of  Tiresias,  which  are  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Ovid,  Hyginus,  and  others,  are 
contradicted  by  Apollodorus,  Callimachus, 
Propertius,  &.c.  who  declare  that  this  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  as  a  punishment  because  be 
had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  fountain 
Hippocrene,  on  Mount  Helicon.  Chariclo, 
who  accompanied  Minerva,  complained  of 
the  severity  with  which  her  son  was  treated  ; 
hut  the  goddess,  who  well  knew  that  this  was 
the  irrevocable  punishment  inflicted  by  Sa- 
turn on  such  mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  upon  a 
goddess  without  her  consent,  alleviated  the 
misfortunes  of  Tiresias,  by  making  him  ac- 
^uain'ed  with  futurity,  and  i^ivmg  him  a 
4aff  which  could  conduct  his  steps  wuh  as 
much  safety  as  if  he  had  the  use  of  his  eye- 
si2:hl.  During  his  lifetime  Tiresias  was  an 
infallible  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The  generals, 
luring  the  Theban  war,  consulted  him,  and 
found  his  predictions  verified.  He  drew  his 
prophecies  sometimes  from  the  flight  or  the 
language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes   he 
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drew  the  manes  from  the  infernal  regions  to 
know  futurity,  with  mystical  ceremonies, 
lie  at  last  died,  after  drinking  the  waters  of 
a  cold  fountain  which  froze  his  blood.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  IMiebans 
on  Mount  Tilphussus,  and  honoured  as  a  god. 
His  oracle  at  Orchonienos  was  in  universal 
esteem.  Homer  represents  Ulysses  as  goin 
to  the  infernal  regions  to  consult  Tn-esias 
concerning  his  return  to  Itha -a.     Jipnllod.  3. 

c.  6 Tkeocrii.  Id.  24,  v.  10.  — Stat.  Ttb. 

2,  V.  9Q.—Hygin.  fab.  75. — ^schyl.  si-p. 
antf  Tlieb. —  ■iophucl.  ii  (Edip.tur. — Pindar. 
Mm.  \.—niod.  4.--H>j)ner.  Od.  \\.—Plut. 
in  Symph.  &c. — Paas.  9,  c.  S3- 

TiRiDA,  a  town  of  Thrace  where  Dio- 
medes  lived.     P/m.  4.  c.  11. 

TiRiDATES,  [a  monarch  of  Parthia,  raised 
to  the  throne  after  Phraates  had  been  ex- 
pelled for  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  Tiri- 
dates,  however,  upon  learning  that  Phraates 
was  marching  against  him  with  a  numerous 
army  of  Scythians,  fled  with  the  infint  son  of 
Phraates  to  Augustus.  Augustus  restored 
his  son  to  Phraates,  but  refused  to  deliver  up 

Tiridates.]     Horat.  1,  Od.  26. A   king  of 

Armenia,  in  the  reign  of  iNero A  son  of 

Phraates,  &c. 

Tiro,  Tullius,  a  freed-man  of  Cicero, 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  learn- 
ing and  good  qualities.  It  is  said  that  he  in- 
vented short  hand-writiiig  among  the  Ro- 
mans. He  wrote  the  life  of  Cicero,  and 
other  treatises  now  lost.     Cic.  ad  .^tt.  &c. 

TiRYNTHiA,  a  name  given  to  Aicmena, 
because  she  lived  at  Tirynthus.  Ovi'i.  Mei.Q. 
TiRYNTHUS,  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, foun<led  by  Tiryns,  sonofArgos. 
Hercules  generally  resided  there,  whence  he 
is  called  T/rj/n//ims /ie;-05.  [Mr  Cell,  in  his 
Itinerary,  corrects  an  error  of  D'Anville  with 
regard  to  this  place.  We  shall  give  his  own 
words:  "A  mistake  occurs  in  the  map  of 
D'Anville  on  the  subject  of  Tiryns,  and  a 
place  named  by  him  Fathia.,  but  of  which 
nothing  can  be  understooi.  It  is  possible 
that  Fia!</it,  or  the  profound  valley,  msiy  be  a 
name  sometimes  used  for  the  valley  of  Bar 
bitas,  and  that  the  valley  named  by  D'Anvilie 
Claustra,  may  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley 
called  Kleisoura.,  which  had  a  corresponding 
signification.  The  city  of  Tiryns  is  also 
placed  in  D'Anville's  map  in  two  diflferent 
positions,  once  by  its  Greek  name,  and  aga-n 
asTirynthus."  Gell s Itinerary,  \i.  169.]  Pans. 
2,  c.  16,  15  and  4Q.—  Virg.  ^„.  7,  y.  662.— 
Sil.  8,  V.  217. 

TiSAMEJVES,  or  TiSAMENug,  a  son  of 
Orestes  and  Hermione,  the  da  ghter  of  Me- 
nelaus,  who  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Ar- 
gos  and  Lacedajmon.  The  Heraclidae  enter- 
ed his  kingdom  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  fiunily  into 
Achaia.  He  was  some  time  af  er  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Ionian?,  neai  Helice.  Apol- 
lod.  2,  c.  I.—Paus.  3,  c.  1, 1.  7,  c.  1.—  A 
king  of  Thebes,  son  of  ThersanJer,  and 
grandson  of  Polynices.  The  furies  who  con- 
tinually persecuted  the  house  of  OEdipus, 


permitted  him  to  live  in  tranquillity, but  they 
tormented  his  son  and  successor  Autesion, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Paus.  3, 
c.  5,  1.  9.  c.  6. 

Tis^jvDRUS,  onf  of  the  Greeks  concealed 
with  Uly>ses  m  the  woodtn  horse.  Some 
■uppose  him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersauder, 
the  .-on  ol  Polynic  es.     Virg.  ^n.  2,  v.  261. 

[TisDKUS.     I'irf. '!  y.- .ru.*  ] 

TisiPHoNE,  one  ol  the  Furies,  daughter 
of  Nox  and  At  herou,  who  was  the  minister 
of  divine  \cn„ea  ce  ujjon  mankind,  who  vi- 
Mled  them  with  pl.igues  and  diseases,  and 
punished  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was 
re|iresented  with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  ser- 
pents bunji  from  her  head  and  were  wreath- 
ed round  her  arms  instead  of  bracelets,  hy 
Juno's  direction  she  atlemjited  to  prevent 
the  laudingof  Jo  in  Egypt,  but  the  god  of  the 
Nile  repelled  her,  and  oliliged  her  to  retire 
to  hell.  atal.  Thf.b.  I,  v.  59.— Virg  G.  3, 
V.  552.  .Mn.  6,  v.  555.— Horat.  1,  Hat.  8, 
V.  34. 

TissA,  now  Randasso,  a  town  of  Sicily. 
Sil.  14,  V.  2(!8.— C?c   Verr.  3,  c.  38. 

TissAMENUs.     [rid.  Tisamenus.] 

TissAPHERNES,  a  satrap  ol  Persia,  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  against  Cyrus.  It  was  as 
a  recompence  for  his  great  services,  especial- 
ly after  the  battle,  that  he  obtaii.ed  the 
daughter  of  Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  and  all 
the  j  rovinces  of  which  Cyrus  was  governor. 
His  popularity  did  not  long  conUuue,  and 
the  king  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  rieath 
when  he  had  been  conquered  by  Agesilaus, 
39.i  B.  C.     C.  yep. 

TiTjEa,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Thea,  Rhea, 
Terra,  &c. 

Titan,  or  Titanus,  a  son  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion. 
[vid.  the  end  of  the  article  Titanes.]  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  rhildren  ol  Co2Kis  ;  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  provided  he  raised  no  male  chiliJren. 
When  the  birth  ol  Jupiter  was  concealed, 
Titan  nwde  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  he  im- 
prisoned him  till  he  wa?^  replaced  on  his  throne 
by  his  son  Jupiter.  This  tradition  is  record- 
ed by  Lactantius,  a  Christian  writer,  who 
took  it  from  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
Eunius,  now  lost.  None  of  the  ancient  my- 
thologists,  such  US  Apollodorus,  Hesiod,  Hy- 
f^us,  &,c.  have  m;ide  mention  of  Titan.  Ti- 
tan IS  a  name  applied  to  Saturn  by  Oi  [.heus 
and  Liician  ;  to  the  sun  by  Virgil  and  Ovid! 
and  to  Prometheus  by  Juvenrd.  Orid.  Met, 
1,  V.  10. — .luv.  4.  v  35. — Diod.  5.— Paus.  2, 
c.  \\.— Orpheus.  Hi/mn.  IS.—  Tirg.  M,n.  4, 
V,  119 

Titana,  a  town  of  Sicyonia  in  Peloponne- 
sus.     Titiinus  rugned  there. 

Titanes,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Coe- 
lus and  Terra,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  article.] 
They  were  45  in  number,  according  to  the 
Egyptians.  Apollodorus  mentions  13,  Hy- 
ginus  6,  and  Hesiod  20,  among  whom  are  the 
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Titanides.  The  most  knowo  of  the  Titans 
are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Japptus, 
Cottus,  and  Briareua,  to  whom  some  adil 
Typhoeus,  Mimas,  Porphyrion,  Rhoetus,  and 
EucelaJus,  who  are  by  other  mythologisi- 
reckoned  air.ong  the  giants.  They  were  all 
of  a  gi;^antic  stature,  and  with  proportionHblf 
strength.  They  were  treated  with  great 
cruelty  by  CceIus,  and  confined  iu  the  bowel- 
of  the  earth,  till  their  mother  pitied  their 
misfortunes,  and  armed  them  against  their 
father.  Saturn,  with  a  scythe  cut  off  the 
genitals  of  his  father,  as  he  was  going  to  unite 
himself  to  Terra,  ami  threw  them  into  the 
sea,  and  from  the  froth  sprang  a  new  deity, 
called  Venus  ;  as  alsf)  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and 
Megaera,  according  to  Apollodorus.  When 
Saturn  succeeded  his  father,  he  married 
Rhea  ;  but  he  devoured  all  his  male  chd 
dren,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  them  as  a 
punishment  for  his  cruelty  to  his  father.  The 
wars  of  the  Titans  again&t  the  gods  are  very 
celebrated  in  mythology.  They  are  ofttn 
confounded  with  that  of  the  giants  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  thit  the  wur  of  the  Titans  was 
against  Saturn,  and  that  of  the  giunts  against 
Jupiter.  [Pezron,  in  his  "  Antiquity  of  the 
Celtse,"'  makes  that  people  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Titans,  and  their  piinees  the  same 
with  the  sriants  in  Scripture.  Arcording  to 
him  the  Titans  wer^  the  descendants  of  Co- 
rner, the  son  of  Japhet.  He  adds,  that  the 
word  Titan  is  perfpct  Celtic,  and  he  derives 
it  from  tit,  "  earth,'"'  nd  den  or  leii,  "  man;'' 
and  hent-e  he  says  the  reason  of  the  iref'k 
appellation  of  ^»).jv£K, or  "  ea7/i  born,'''  which 
was  applied  to  them.  The  P. tans,  according 
to  Bryant,  were  those  Culhites.  or  sons  of 
Chus,  called  giants,  who  built  the  tower  nf 
Babel  and  were  afterwards  dispersed.  Ma- 
ny other  explanations  of  this  ancient  fable 
might  be  given,  but  all  equally  wild  and  im- 
probable.] Hfsiod.  Theog.  135,  &c  —.^pol- 
lod.  1,  c.  I. — ,M'<chiil.  in  Prom. — Calbm.  in 
Del.  n.—Diod.  l.—Hf/t^in.prtf.  fab. 

TiTANi.\,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrha, 
as  grand-daughter  of  Titan,  and  likewise  to 
Diana.      Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  39.5, 1.  '2,  &■■. 

TiTANiuES,  the  daughters  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  reduced  n  number  to -ix,  according  to 
Orpheus.  T'he  most  celebrated  were  Te- 
thys,  Tiiemis,  Dione,  Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops. 
CyWele,  Vesta,  PhcBhe,  and  Rhea  Hfsiod. 
Theog.  13.-S,  &c  —A,:ollod    I,  c.  1. 

TiTAREsus,  a  river  of  Thessalv,  called 
also  Curotas,  flowing  into  the  Peneus,  but 
without  mingling  its  thick  and  turbid  waters 
with  the  traos|Vdrent  strea>n  From  the  uii 
wholesomeness  of  its  'vater,  it  was  considered 
as  deriving  its  source  from  the  Styx.  Lican. 
6,  v.  376.— Homer.  11.  2,  en.  iS^—Strib.  8. 
— Pans  R,  c.  18. 

TiTHENiDiA,  a  festival  of  Sparta,  in  which 
nurses,  ri3-j,vx/,  conveyed  maleinfantsintrusl- 
cd  to  their  charge  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  they  sacrificed  young  pigs.  During 
the  time  of  their  solemnity,  they  generally 
danced  and  exposed  themselves  in  ridiculou- 
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postures  ;  there  were  also  some  entertain- 
ments given  near  the  temple,  where  tents 
were  erected.  Each  had  a  separate  portion 
allotted  him, together  with  a  small  loaf,  a  piece 
of  new  cheese,  part  of  the  entrails  ol  the  vic- 
tims, and  figs,  beans,  and  green  vetches  in- 
stead of  sweet-meats. 

I'lTHONus.  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
mander  He  was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora 
became  enamoured  of  him,  and  carried  him 
iiway.  He  had  by  her  Meninon  and  .Slmn- 
ihioii  He  b'gged  of  Aurora  to  be  immor- 
lal,  and  the  goddess  granted  it  ;  but  as  he 
had  forgotten  to  ask  the  vigour,  youth,  and 
beauty,  whirh  he  then  enjoyed,  he  soon  grew 
old,  infirm,  and  decrepid  ;  and  as  life  became 
insupportable  to  him.  he  ()rayed  Aurora  to 
remove  him  from  the  world.  As  he  could 
not  die,  the  goddess  changed  hira  into  a  cica- 
da, or  grasshopper.  [Tithonus,  according 
to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  was  the  found- 
er of  Susa  ;  others  ascribe  its  erection  to 
VIemnon.  vid.  Memnonium  ]  ^Ipollod.  3, 
c.  E,.—  Firg.  G.\,v  447. — «n.  4,  v.  585,  1. 
8,  v,  ?,Q4.—He.nod.  Theog.  984.— D/orf.  1.^ 
Ovid.  F'asl.  1,  V.  461,1.  9,  v.  403.— Horai.  1. 
Od  27,  1.  2.  Od.  16. 

TiTH  REA.  [a  city  situate  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus in  Phocis.  (i'trf.  Parnassus).  Delphi 
and  Tithorea  on  difi"erent  -ides  of  the  moun- 
lain,  were  the  halting-places  of  tho^e  pass- 
ing over  Parnassus,  at  the  distance  ot  80  sta- 
dia from  each  other  ;  being  situate  as  the 
'owns  of  A'iste  n  Piedmont,  and  Martinach 
in  the  Vdllair,  are  with  regard  to  Mount  St. 
Bernard.  The  whole  district  on  the  south- 
ern side  was  the  Delphic  ;  while  all  the 
rountry  on  the  nortli^rn  side  received  its 
name  from  Tithorea.  The  olive?  of  this  ci- 
ty were  so  higRly  esteemed,  that  they  were 
conveyed  as  pre.-ents  to  the  Roman  emperors: 
they  still  maintain  their  ancient  reputation, 
being  sent  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the 
pashas  and  other  grand.^es  of  Turkey.  It  is 
now  called  Felitza  or  (Belutsa).']  Herodot. 
8,  c.  32. 

TiTHRAtiSTES,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  C. 
395,  ordered  to  murder  Tissaphernes  by  Ar- 
tiixerxes.  He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which 
the  slaugh'ered  favourite  enjoyed.     He  was 

defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Ciinon. 

An  officer  in  the  Persian  court,  &c.  The 
name  was  common  to  some  of  the  superior 
officers  of  state  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes. 
PI  it. — C.  Kep   in  Dal.  &  Conon. 

TiTiA  Lex  'le  magislralibus,  by  P.  Titius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  ordained  that 
the  triumvirate  of  magistrates  phould  be  in- 
vested with  consular  power  to  preside  over 
the  republic  for  five  years.  The  persons 
chosen  were  0<  taviu«.  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 

Another,  de  provinciis,  which  required 

(hat  the  provincial  questors,  like  the  consuls 
and  praetors,  should  receive  their  provinces 
by  lot. 

TiTiANA  Flavia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertinax,  disgraced  herself  by  her  debauche- 
ries   and  incontinence.      After  the   murder 
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of  her  husband  she  was  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  speut  the  rest  of  her  life  in  aa  obscure 
retreat. 

TiTiANiTS,  Attn,  a  noble  Roman  put  to 
death  A.  D.  156,  by  the  seniite  for  aspir- 
ing to  the  purple.  He  was  the  only  ori<^ 
proscribed  during  the  reign  ol  Antoninus  Pius. 

TiTii,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who 
observed  the  flight  of  doves  aud  drew  osien^ 
from  it.  Farro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  13 — Lucan. 
1,  V.  602. 

TiTiNics,  a  friend  of  Cassius,  who  killeil 

himself. One  of  the  slaves  wlio    revoHe  J 

at  Capua.     He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the  Ru 
ma     generals. 

TiTios  Pkoculus,  a  tribune  of  the  people 

who    enacted    the     Titian    law. One    ot 

Pompey's  murderers. Septiminus,  a  poe' 

in  the  Augustan  age,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  lyric  and  tragic  compositions,  now 
lost.     Ho  at.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  9. 

TiTORMUS,  a  shepherd  of  ^Etolia,  called 
another  Hercules,  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
strength.  He  was  stronger  than  his  contem- 
porary, Milo  of  Crotona,  as  he  could  lift  on 
his  shoulders  a  stone  which  the  Crotoniau 
moved  but  with  difficulty.  .Elian.  V.  H.  12, 
c.  22.— Herodot.  6,  c.  127, 

Titus  Vespasiands,  son  of  V'espasian 
and  Flavia  Domitilla,  became  known  by  his 
valour  in  the  Roman  armies,  particularly  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  79th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  he  was  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple,  and  the  Roman  people  had 
every  reason  to  expect  in  him  the  barbarities 
of  a  Tiberius  and  the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero. 
While  in  the  house  of  Vespasian,  Titus  had 
been  distinguished  for  his  extravagance  and 
incontinence,  his  attendants  were  the  most 
abandoned  and  dissolute,  and  it  seemed  that 
he  wished  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  gratification  of  every  impure  de 
sire,  and  in  every  unnatural  vice.  From  such 
a  private  character,  which  still  might  be  curl 
ed  by  the  authority  and  example  of  a  father, 
what  could  be  expected  but  tyranny  and  op- 
pression.' Yet  Titus  became  a  model  of  virtue, 
aud  in  an  age  and  office  in  which  others  wish 
to  gratify  all  their  appetites,  the  emperor  aban- 
doned his  usual  profligacy,  he  forgot  his  de- 
baucheries, and  Berenice,  whom  he  had  loved 
with  uncommon  ardour,  even  to  render  him- 
self despised  by  the  Roman  people,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  presence.  When  raised  to 
the  throne,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  be 
the  father  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  patron  of  liberty  ;  and  Titus  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  monarch  who,  when  invest- 
ed with  uncontrollable  power,  bade  adieu  to 
those  vices,  those  luxuries,  and  indulgencies, 
■which,  as  a  private  man,  he  never  ceased  to 
gratify.  He  was  moderate  in  his  entertain- 
ments, and  though  he  often  refused  the  do- 
nations which  were  due  to  sovereignty,  no 
emperor  was  ever  more  generous  and  ma"-- 
nificent  than  Titus.  All  informers  were 
banished  from  his  presence,  and  even  severely 
punished.  A  reform  was  madein  the  judicial 
proceedings,  and  trials  were  no  lon°^er  per- 


mitted to  be  postponed  for  years.  The  pub- 
lic edifices  were  repaired,  and  baths  were 
erected  for  the  convenience  oi  the  people. 
Spectacles  were  exhibited,  and  the  Rom.in 
populace  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a 
naval  combat  in  the  ancient  naumachia,  and 
the  sudden  appearance  of  5000  wild  beasts 
tjrought  into  the  circus  for  their  amusement. 
To  do  good  to  his  subjects  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  Titus,  and  it  was  at  the  recollection 
that  he  had  done  no  service,  or  granted  no  fa- 
vour one  day,  that  he  exclaimed  in  the  me- 
morable words  ol  Mjj  friends,  I  have  lose  a 
day.'  A  continual  wish  to  be  bencvoieut 
ud  kind  mnde  him  popular  ;  and  it  will  not 
he  wondered,  that  he  who  could  say  that  he 
had  rather  die  himself  than  be  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  one  of  his  subjects,  was  call- 
ed the  l(jve  aud  delight  of  iiiankind.  Two  of 
the  senators  conspired  against  his  lile,  but 
the  emperor  disregarded  their  attempts,  he 
made  them  his  friends  by  kindness,  and  like 
another  Nerva,  presented  them  with  a  sword, 
to  destroy  him.  During  his  reign,  Rome  was 
three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  empire  was  visited  by  a  pestilence 
which  carried  away  an  infinite  number  ofm- 
habitants.  In  this  time  of  public  calamity, 
the  emperor's  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
were  conspicuous.  Titus  comforted  the  af- 
flicted as  a  lather,  he  alleviated  their  dis- 
tresses by  his  liberal  bounties,  and,  as  if  they 
were  hut  one  family,  he  exerted  himself  for 
the  good  and  preservation  of  the  whole. 
The  Romans,  however,  had  not  long  to  en- 
joy the  favours  of  a  magnificent  prince.  Ti- 
tus was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  father's  house, 
his  indisposition  was  increased  by  a  burning 
fever.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
with  modest  submission  complained  of  the 
severity  of  fate  which  removed  him  from  the 
world  when  young,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  making  a  grateful  people  happy. 
He  died  the  13th  of  September,  A.  D.  81,  in 
the  41st  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years,  two  months,  and  20  days.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  with  lamen- 
tations ;  Rome  was  filled  with  tears,  and  all 
looked  upon  themselves  as  deprived  of  the 
most  benevolent  of  fathers.  Alter  him  Do- 
mitian  ascended  the  throne,  not  without  in- 
curring the  suspicion  ol  having  hastened 
his  brother's  end,  by  ordering  him  to  be 
placed,  during  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired.  Domitian  has  al- 
so been  accused  of  raising  commotion,  and 
of  making  attempts  to  dethrone  his  brother  ; 
hut  Titus  disregarded  them,  and  forgave  the 
offender.  Some  authors  have  reflected  with 
severity  upon  the  cruelties  which  Titus  ex- 
ercised against  the  Jews,  but  though  cer- 
tainly a  disgrace  to  the  benevolent  features 
of  his  character,  we  must  consider  him  as  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  exert- 
ed for  the  punishment  of  a  wicked  and  infa- 
tuated people.  Joseph.  B.  J.  7,  c.  16,  &c, 
— Suetonius. — Dio.  &c. 
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Titus  Tatius,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
fvid.  Tatius.] Livius,  a  celebraled  histo- 
rian, [vid.  Livius.] A  son  of  Junius  Bru- 
tus, put  to  death  by  order  of  his  father  for 
conspiring'  to  restore  theTarquins. 

TiTYRos,  a  shepherd    introduced  in    Vir- 

gils   c-clogueb,  &c. A  large   mountain  ol 

Crete. 

TixifUS,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Jupiter,  by  Ela 
ra,  the  daughier  of  Orchnmenos.  He  vs^as- 
of  such  a  prodigious  size,  that  his  mother 
died  in  travail  after  Jupiter  had  dravpn  her 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  she  had 
been  concealed  during  her  pregnancy  to 
avoid  the  anger  of  Juno.  Tityus  attempteil 
to  offer  violence  to  Latoua,but  the  godde^c 
delivered  herself  from  his  importunities,  by 
calling  to  her  assistanc:e  her  children,  whi. 
killed  the  giant  with  their  arrows.  He  wa^ 
placed  in  hell,  where  a  serpent  continually 
devoured  his  liver  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
■where  vultures  perpetually  fed  upon  his  en- 
trails, which  grew  again  as  soon  as  devoured. 
It  is  said  that  Tityus  covered  nine  acres  when 
stretched  on  the  ground.  He  had  a  sm»li 
chapel  with  an  altar  in  the  island  of  Euboea. 
Apnllod.  1,  c.  A.—Pind.  Pyth.  4.— Homer. 
Od.    ,v.   325,  1.11,  v.   bl5.—Apolhn.   Rh. 

1,  V.  182,  &.C.— Firg.  JEn.  6,  v  S9b.—Hoai 

3,  od.  4,  V.  n.—Hugin.  fab.  SS—Ovid.  Mel. 

4,  V.  Abl.—  Tibull.  I,  el.  3,  v  75, 
Tlepolemus.  a  son  of  Hercules    and  As 

tyochia,  born  at  Argos.  He  left  his  nativ* 
country  after  the  accidental  murder  of  Li 
cymnius,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  by  order  of 
the  oracle,  where  he  was  chosen  king  as  be 
ing  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules.  He  went  U' 
the  Trojan  war  with  nine  ships,  and  wai- 
killed  by  Sarpedon.  There  were  some  fes- 
tivals established  at  Rhodes  in  his  honour 
called  Tlepolemia,  in  which  men  and  boy^ 
contended.  The  victors  were  rewarded  with 
poplar  crowns.  Homer.  U. — Jlpollod  2,  c 
l.—Diod.  b.— Hi/gin.  fab.  97. 

TMARug,a  mountain  of  Thesprotia,  called 
Tomarus  by  Pliny. 

Tmolus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  married 
Omphale,  and  was  son  of  Si|iylus  and  Chlho- 
nia.  He  ofJered  violence  to  a  young  nymph 
called  Arriphe,  at  the  foot  of  Diana's  altai . 
for  which  impiety  he  was  afterward?  killtt. 
by  a  l)ull.  The  mountain  on  which  he  was 
buried  bore  his  name,  Ajwllod.  2,  c.  6. — 
Ovid.   Met-    II,    fab     A.—Hygin.    fab.    191 

A  town    cf  Asia    Minor,   destroyed    bv 

anearthquake. A  mountain  of  Lydia,  now 

\Biiurdag.  or  the  cold  mountain,]  on  which 
the  river  Pactolus  rises,  [vid  Taurus.]  Thr 
air  was  so  wholesome  near  Tmolus,  that  the 
inhabitants  generally  were  remarkatile  for 
their  longevity.  The  neighbouring  countr> 
Was  very  fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of 
vines,  safiron,  and  odoriferous  flowers.  Stm! 
13.  kc.~Herodot.\,  c.  84.  &.c.—Ovid.Jyhf 

2,  k.v.—Sil.  7,  V.  210.— Firg.  G.  1,  v.  56,  1 
2,v.98.  ^ 

Tor.  ATA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certaii 
part  of  Gaul  where  the  iahabitauts  are  dis- 
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Imguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress, 
[They  wore  the  Roman  toga.      vid.  Gallia. "j 

ToLENUS,  a  river  of  Latium,  now  Salto, 
falling  into  the  Veliuus.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
561. 

ToLETUM,  now  Toledo,  a  town  of  Spain 
on  the  Tagus.  [It  belonged  to  the  Carpe- 
tani.  According  to  Sylva,  and  other  Spanish 
historians,  this  city  was  founded  by  aconsider- 
;ible  body  of  Jews,  who,  oniheiremancipatioii 
from  captivity  540  years  before  the  vulgar 
era,  established  themselves  here,  and  called 
the  place  Toledoth  or  Toledath,  that  is, 
"  mother  of  the  people."  This  is  all  a  mere 
fable,  Csesar  made  this  city  a  place  of 
■rms.  and  Augustus  rendered  it  one  of  the 
seats  of  justice  in  Spain.  IVIodern  Toledo 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  exquisite 
t'  mper  of  its  sword-blades,  for  which,  accord- 
iiisj  to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Toletum 
was  also  famous.] 

Tot  iSToBoii,  a  people  of  Galatia  in  Asia, 
descended  from  the  Bon  of  Gaul.  [vid.  Tec- 
tosages.]  Plin  5,  c.  32. — Lii.  58,  c.  15  and 
16. 

ToLoSA,  now  To'i/oMse,  the  capital  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  a  town  ol  Giidia  Narbouensis.  which 
lecame  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  was  afterwanis  celebrated  for  the  culti- 
V  ation  of  the  sciences.  [The  situation  of  To- 
losa  was  very  favourable  for  trade,  and  under 
the  Romans  it  became  the  centre  of  the  traf- 
fic which  was  carried  on  between  the  Me- 
■iterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  this  part 
of  Gaul.)  Minerva  had  here  a  rich  temple, 
which  Caspio  the  consul  plundered,  and  as 
lie  was  nev^r  after  fortunate,  the  words  au~ 
rim  ToZosanwm  became  proverbial.  [Caepio 
is  said  to  have  plundered  15,0  0  talents.  This 
wealth  seen.s  to  have  belonged  for  the  most 
p;irt  to  private  individuals,  who  had  placed  it 
m  the  t' mple  for  safe  keeping.]  Cms.  bell. 
G.—Mela.  2,  c.  5.—Cic.  de  J^at.  D.  3,  c.  20, 

ToLUMNcs,  a  king  of  Veil,  killed  by  Cor. 
Cofsus,  after  he  had  ordered  the  ambassa- 
Jors  of  Rome  to  be  assassinated.  Liv,  4, 
z.  19. 

ToLUS,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  iu 
ligging  for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans 
concluded  that  their  city  should  become  the 
head  or  mistress  of  the  world. 

ToM.iRUS.     [vid.  Tmarus.] 

ToMos,  or  ToMis,  a  town  situate  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about  36 
•  iles  ivom  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
word  is  derived  from  te^v*,  seco,  because 
Medea,  as  it  is  said,  cul  to  pieces  the  body  of 
her  brother  Atisyrtus  there.  [The  name 
more  probably  was  one  of  Celtic  origin. 
I'omi  is  still  called  Tomesivar,  though  some- 
times otherwise  styled  Baba.]  It  is  celebrat- 
1  as  being  the  place  where  Ovid  was  ba- 
nished by  Augustus.  Tomos  was  the  capital 
of  lowp I  Moesia,  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony, 
B.  C.  633.  Strab.  7. — 'ipollod.  1,  c.  9.— Mela, 

2,  c.  2.— Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,el.  4,  v.  59.-~Trisf 

3,  el.  9,  V.  33,  fcc. 
ToMYRis.     [vid.  Thomyris.] 
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ToNEA,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samos. 
It  was  usual  to  carry  Juno's  statue  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  to  offer  cakes  before  it,  and  after- 
wards to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  theft  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  who  attempted  to  carry  away 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  but  were  detained 
in  the  harbour  by  an  invisible  force. 

TopAzos,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
anciently  called  Ophiodes,  from  the  quantity 
of  serpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable 
stone  called  topaz  was  found  there.  [The 
topaz  of  the  Romans  was  the  modern  Chry- 
solite, a  stone  which  has  always  an  admix- 
ture of  green  with  the  yellow.  This  proba- 
bly proceeds  from  particles  of  copper  dis- 
solved in  an  acid,  and  taken  up  with  those 
of  the  lead  into  the  matter  of  the  gem  at  the 
time  of  its  original  concretion.]  Plin.  6,  c.20. 

ToRoNE,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  promontory  of 
Sithonia;  and  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  To- 
ronaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Cassandria.'\     Liv.  31, 

c.  45. OfEpirus,  [below  the   river  Thy- 

amis,  and  opposite  to  Corcyra.  Its  more  cor- 
rect name  was  Toryne,]  which  signifies  in 
Greek,  a  ladle,  (to^uvh.)  It  was  seized  upon 
by  Augustus,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Cleopatra,  to  remove  the  distress  which  the 
loss  of  this  place  occasioned  to  Antony,  asked 
him  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  if  it  was  so 
dreadful  a  thing  that  Caesar  was  got  into  the 
ladle.     Plut.  in  Ant. 

ToRGUATA,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
daughter  of  C.  Silanus,  She  was  a  vestal 
for  64  years.     Tacit.  3,  An.  c.  69. 

ToRauATus,  a  surname  of  Titus  Manlius. 
[vid.  Manlius.] 

Torus,  a  mountain  of  Sicily  near  Agri- 
gentum. 

Toryne.     [yid.  Torone.] 

ToxARiDiA,  a  festival  nt  Athens,  in  honour 
of  Toxaris,  a  Scythian  hero  who  died  there. 

Q.  Trabea,  a  comic  poet  at  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Regulus.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain.  Cic.  in  Tusc.  4,  c.  31.  Fin. 
2,  c.  4. 

Trachaltts,  M.  Galerius,  a  consul  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence 
as  an  orator,  and  for  a  majestic  and  command- 
ing aspect.     Quinlil. —  Tacit. 

[Trachis  or  Trachinia, called  also  Thra- 
cinia  Heraclea,  a  district  and  town  of  Thes- 
saly  on  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  north  of  the 
Asopus.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  on  the  death  of  Hercules,  who 
burnt  himself  on  a  funeral-pile  raised  on 
the  neighbouring  Mount  Oeta.  The  modern 
Zeiton  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the 
ancient  Trachinia.  The  Sinus  Maliacus  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Zfiuora.]  Slrab.  9. — ipollod. 
2,c.  I.—  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  269- 

TrachonItis,  a  part  of  Judea,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  [on  the  northern 
confines  of  Palestine.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  r^ax^;,  rough,  and  has  refer- 
ence to  its  being  a  rugged  and  stony  coun- 
try.]    Phn.  5,  c.  14. 

TR^BtTRiuM,  a  town  of  Dalmatiji  oil  the  sea. 
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Trajanopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace,  [on  the 
Hebrus,  below  its  confluence  with   the  Zer- 

na.] A  name  given   to  Selinus  of  Cilicia, 

where  Trajan  died. 

Trajanus,  M.  Ulpius  Crinitus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  born  at  Italica  in  Spain.  His  great 
virtues,  and  his  private  as  well  as  public 
character,  and  his  services  to  the  empire, 
both  as  an  officer,  a  governor,  and  a  consul, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Nerva, 
who  solemnly  adopted  him  as  his  son,  in- 
vested him  during  liis  litetinie  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Ca;- 
sar  and  of  Germanicus.  A  little  time  after 
Nerva  died,  and  the  election  of  Trajan  to  the 
vacant  throne  was  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the  free 
concurrence  of  the  armies  on  the  confines  oi' 
Germany  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
noble  and  independent  behaviour  of  Trajan 
evinced  the  propriety  and  goodness  of  Ner- 
va's  choice,  and  the  attachment  of  the  legions ; 
and  the  new  emperor  seemed  calculated  to 
ensure  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity  to  the 
extensive  empire  of  Rome.  All  the  actions 
of  Trajan  showed  a  good  and  benevolent 
prince,  whose  virtues  truly  merited  the  en- 
comiums which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and 
courteous  panegyrist  has  paid.  The  Barba- 
rians continued  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  which 
they  generally  displayed  at  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor,  whose  military  abilities  they 
distrusted,  were  now  few.  Trajan,  however, 
could  not  behold  with  satisfaction  and  uncon- 
cern, the  insolence  of  the  Pacians,  who  claim- 
ed from  the  Roman  people  a  tribute  which 
the  cowardice  of  Domitian  had  offered.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  emperor  on  the 
frontiers  awed  the  Barbarians  to  peace  ;  but 
Decebalus,  their  warlike  monarch,  soon  be- 
gan hostilities  by  violating  the  treaty.  The 
emperor  entered  the  enemy's  country,  by 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  rapid  streams 
of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  in 
the  Roman  camp  linen  was  wanted  to 
dress  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers.  Trajan 
obtained  the  victory,  and  Decebalus, despair- 
ing of  success,  destroyed  himself,  and  Dacia 
became  a  province  of  Rome.  That  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  defeating  their 
enemies  might  not  cool,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  into  the  east,  and  Parthia  threat- 
ened with  immediate  war.  Trajan  passed 
through  the  submissive  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
and  by  his  well-directed  operations  made 
himself  master  of  the  provinces  of  Assyria, 
and  Mesopotamia.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests in  the  east,  he  obtained  victories  over 
unknown  nations,  and  when  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  India,  he  lamented  that  he  possessed 
not  the  vigour  and  youth  of  an  Alexander, 
that  he  might  add  unexplored  provinces  and 
kingdoms  to  the  Roman  empire.  These 
successes  in  different  parts  of  the  world  gain- 
ed applause,  and  the  senators  were  profuse 
in  the  honours  they  decreed  to  the  conqueror. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  blaze  of  tran- 
sient glofy.  Trgjaji  had  no  sooner  signiJiet! 
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his  intentions  of  returning  to  Italy  than  the 
conquered    Barbarians    appeared    again    in 
arms,  and  the  Roman  empire  did  not  acquire 
one  single  acre  cf  territory   from  the  con- 
quests of  her  sovereign  in  the  east.     The  re- 
turn of  the  emperor  towards  Rome  was  has- 
tened by  indisposition;  he  stopped  in  Cilicia, 
and  in  the  town  ofSelinus,  which  afterwards 
was  called  Trajanopolis,  he  was  seized  with 
a  flux,  and  a  few  days  after  expired,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  A.  D.  117,  after  a  reign 
of  19  years,  six  months,  and  1,5  days,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne   by  Adrian,   whom   the   empress 
Plotina  introduced  to  the   Roman  armies  as 
the  adopted  son  of  her  husband.     The  ash- 
es of  Trajan  were  carried   to  Rome,  and 
deposited   under   the  stately  column  which 
he   had  erected  a   few   years   before.     Un- 
der this  emperor  the  Romans  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity, and  for  a  moment  supposed    that 
their  prosperity  was  complete  under  a  good 
and  virtuous  sovereign.     Trajan  was  fond  of 
popularity,  and  he  merited  it.     The  sound 
ing  titles  of  Optimus,  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  were  not  unworthily  bestowed  upon 
a  prince  who  was  equal  to  thp  greatest  gene- 
rals of  antiquity,  and  who,  to  indicate   hi 
affability,   and    his    wish  to  listen  to  the  just 
complaints  of  his  subjects,  distinguished  h' 
palace  by  the  inscription  o(  the  public  palace. 
Like  other  emperors,  he  did  not  receive  with 
an   air  of   unconcern   the    homage    of   his 
friends,  but  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  cor 
Uially  to  salute  them.     He  refused  the  sta- 
tues which  the  flattery  of  favourites  wished 
to  erect  to  him,  and  he  ridiculed  the  follies 
of  an  enlightened  nation,  that  could  pay  ado- 
ration to  cold  inanimate   pieces  of  marble. 
His  public  entry  into  Rome  gained  him   the 
hearts   of  the  people;  he  appeared  on  foot, 
and  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  parade  and 
ostentatious   equipage.     When  in  his  camp, 
he    exposed  himself  to  the  fatigues  of  war 
like  the  meanest  soldier,  and  crossed  the  most 
barrea  deserts  and  extensive  plains  on  foot, 
and  in  his  dress  and  food  displayed  all  the 
simplicity  which  once  gained  the  approba 
tion  of  the  Romans  in  their  countryman  Fa 
bricius.     All  the  oldest  soldiers  he  knew  by 
their   own  names,  he  conversed  with  them 
with  great  familiafity,  and  never  retired  to 
his  tent  before  he  had  visited  the  camp,  and 
by  a  personal  attendance  convinced  himself  of 
the  vigilance  and  the  security  of  his  army.    As 
a  friend,  he  was  not  less  distinguished  than  as 
a  general.     He  had  a  select  number  of  inti- 
mates, whom  he  visited  with  freedom  and 
openness,  and  at   whose   tables   he   partook 
many  a  moderate  repast  without  form  or  ce 
remony.     His  confidence,  however,  in  th^^ 
good  intentions  of  others,  was,  perhaps,  car 
ried  to  excess.     His  favourite  Sura  had  once 
been  accused  of  attempts  upon  his  life,   but 
Trajan  disregarded  the   informer,  and  as  he 
Was  that  same  day  invited  to  the  house  of  the 
supposed  conspirator,  he  went  thither  early. 
To  try  farther  the  sincerity  of  Sura,  he  or 
dered  himself  to  be  shaved  by  his  barber,  to 
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have  a  medicinal  application  made  to  his  eyes 
by  the  hand  of  his  surgeon,  and  to  bathe  to- 
gether with  him.  The  public  works  of  Tra- 
jan are  also  celebrated  ;  he  opened  free  and 
easy  communications  between  the  cities  of 
his  provinces,  he  planted  niany  colonies,  and 
furnished  Rome  with  all  the  corn  and  provi- 
sions which  could  prevent  a  famine  in  the 
time  of  calamity.  It  was  in  his  reign  that 
the  architect  Apollodorus  builtthatcelebrat- 
pd  column  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome, 
under  the  name  of  Trajan's  column.  It  was 
erected  in  the  middle  of  Trajan's  forum,  and 
ledicated  to  him  by  the  senate  and  people  to 
commemorate  his  Daciau  victories.  Us 
height,  including  the  statue,  is  132  feet.  His 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  stopped 
by  the  interference  of  the  humane  Pliny,  but 
he  was  unusually  severe  upon  the  Jews,  who 
had  barbarously  murdered  200,000  of  his 
subjects,  and  even  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  the 
dead.  His  vices  have  been  obscurely  seen 
through  a  reign  of  continued  splendour  and 
popularity,  yet  he  is  accused  of  incontinence 
and  many  unnatural  iudulgencies.  He  was 
too  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  his  wish 
to  be  styled  lord  has  been  censured  by  those 
who  admired  the  moderation  and  the  modest 
claims  of  an  Augustus.  Plin.  paneg.  &c. — 
Diu.     Cass. — Eutrop.—Ammian. — Spartian. 

—Joseph,  bdl.  J.— Victor. The  father  of 

the  emperor,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the  consulship 
and  a  triumph,  and  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by 

the  emperor  Vespasian. A  general  of  the 

emperor  Valens. A  son  of  the  emperor 

Decius. 

Trajectus  Rheni,  now  Utrecht,  the  ca- 
pital of  one  ol  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

Tralles,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Sultan- 
Insar.  \  Tralles  was  anciently  a  strongly  for- 
tified city.  It  lay  a  short  distance  north 
of  Magnesia  ad  Mseandrum,  and  is  mentioned 
in    Xenophon's   Anabasis.]     Juv.  3,  v.  70. — 

Liv.  37,  c.  45. A  people  of  lUyricum. 

i  RANSTiBKRmA,  apartofthecity  ofRome 
on  the  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was 
m  that  part  of  the  city      Mart.  1,  ep.  109. 

Trapezbs,  a  city  of  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope.  [Its  ancient  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  square  form  in  which  the  city 
was  laid  out,  resembling  a  table,  {r^a.7ri^^.) 
Trapt-zus  is  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  re- 
-eptioii  which  its  inhab'tants  gave  to  the 
10,000  Greeks  on  their  retreat,  this  being  the 
first  Greek  colony  which  the  latter  had  reach- 
ed after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  It  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  but  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Scythians  or  Tar- 
tars in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  The  Greek 
emperors  became  afterwards  masters  of  it. 
A  separate  dynasty  was  here  established, 
fommenning  with  Alexias  Comnenesin  12'J4, 
which  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Mahomet  2d  in  1462.  The  princ»s  who 
reigned  in  this  city  are  the  Greek  emperors 
('(  whom  so  much  mention  is  made  in  ro- 
mances and  so  little  in  history  :  they  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  imperial  hne  at 
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Constantinople.  Trapezus  is  now  called 
Trebisond,  or,  as  the  Turks  pronoimce  it. 
Terabezoun.]     Tacit.  H.  3,  c.  Al.—Plin.  6, 

c.  4. A  town  of  Arcadia  near  the  Alpheus 

It  received  its  name  from  a  son  of  Lycaon. 
^ipollod.  3,  c.  8. 

Trasimenus.     (j-id.  Thrasymenus.) 
TREBA,a  town  of  the.Equi,  [north-east  of 
Anagnia.     It  stood  near  the  sources  of  the 
Aiiio.]     Plin.  3,  c.  12. 

C.  Trebatius  Testas,  a  man  banished 
by  Julius  Caesar  for  followm^  the  mterest  ot 
Pompey,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Caesar.  Trebatiiis  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  his  learnings  than  for  his  integrity,  his 
military  experience,  and  knowledge  of  law. 
He  wrote  nine  books  on  religious  ceremonies, 
and  treatises  on  civil  law  ;  and  the  verses 
that  he  composed  proved  him  a  poet  of  no  in- 
ferior consequence.     Horat.  2,  iial.  1,  v.  4. 

Trebei.lianus,  C.  .4nnius,  a  pirate  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D. 
264.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria, 
by  the  lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

TREBELLiiiNUS  RuFCS,  a  prffitor  appoint- 
ed governor  of  the  children  of  king  Cotys  oy 

Tiberius. A    Roman  who    numbered  the 

inhabitants  of  Gaul.    He  was  made  governor 
of  Britain.     Tacit.  A.  6,  c.  39. 

Trebellius  Pollio,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  em- 
perors. The  beginning  of  this  history  islo't; 
part  of  the  reign  of  Valerian,  and  tiie  life  of 
the  twoGallieni,  with  the  30  tyrants,  are  the 
only  fragments  remaining.  He  flourished 
A.  D.  30.5. 

Trebia,  [a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which 
ran  from  south  to  north,  commencing  in  Li- 
guria,  south  of  the  valley  inhabited  by  the 
Friniates,  and  failing  into  the  Po  near  Pla- 
centia.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  Annibai 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Romans,  and  de- 
feated them  with  the  loss  of  20,000  men.  Both 
the  consuls,  Scipio  and  Sempronius  were  pre- 
sent at  the  fight.  This  victory  was  preced- 
ed by  that  at  the  Ticinus,  and  followed  by 
those  of  Thrasymenus  and  Cannaj.  The  ear- 
ly defeat  of  the  Roman  cavalry  at  tlie  Tre- 
bia occasioned  the  loss  of  the  day.]  Sil.  4,  v 
486. — Lucan.  2,  V.  46.— Liv.  21,  c.   54  and 

56. of  Campania.      Id.  23,  c.  14. of 

Umbria.     Phn.  3,  c    14. 

Trebonia  lex,  de  prorinciis,  by  L.  Tre 
bonius,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  [It  assigo 
ed  provinces  to  the  consuls  for  5  years  ;  Spain 
to  Pompey,  Syria  and  the  Parthian  war  to 
CrasKus ;  and  prolonging  for  a  time  the  com- 
mand in  Gaul,  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
Caesar  by  the  Vatinian  law.  Cato,  for  oppos- 
ing this  law,  was  led  to  prison.  According 
to  Dio,  however,  he  was  only  dragged  from 

the  assembly,]     Dio   Cans.  39. Another, 

by  L.  Trebomus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  305, 
which  confirmed  the  election  of  the  tribunes 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  Liv-  3 
and  5. 

Trebonius,  Caius,  one  of  Caesar's  friends, 
made,  through  his  interest,  praetor  and  consul. 


He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor's 
murderers.  He  was  killed  by  Dolabella  at 
Smyrna.  Ccbs.  bell.  5,  c.  17. — Cic.  in  Phil. 
II,  c.  2.—Palcrc.  56  and  69.— Liu.  119.— 

Iho.  47.— Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  114. Garu- 

cianus,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  put  toi 
ileath  the  proconsul  Clodius  Macer,  by  Gal- 
lia's orders.     Tacit.  H.  1,  c.  7. A  tribune 

who  proposed  a  law  at  Ptome,  and  imprison- 
ed Cato  because  he  opposed  it.  A  man 
caught  in  adultery,  and  severely  punished  iu 
the  age  of  Horace. 

TrebOla,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  cele- 
brated for  cheese.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Trebulani.  Cic.  in  Agr.  2,  c  25. — 
Liv    23.— Plin.  3,  c.  5  and   12.  —Martial.  5, 

ep.  72 Another  iu  Campania.     Liv.  23, 

0.39. 

Tres  tabernjE,  a  place  on  the  Appiaa 
Road,  where  travellers  took  refreshment.  Cic. 
A.  1,  ep   13,1.  2,  ep.  10  and  11. 

Freveri,  [a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Mosella  or  Moselle.,  and  Silva  Ar- 
duenna.  Their  chief  city,  Augusta  Trevuo- 
rum,  cialled  afterwards  from  its  inhabitants, 
Treviri,  now  Treves,  stands  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Moselle.]     Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

C.  Triarius,  an  orator  commended  by 

Cicero. A  iriend  of  Pompey.    He  had  for 

some  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia  against 
iVIithridates,  whom  he  defeated, and  by  whom 
he  w.ia  afterwards  beaten.  He  was  killed  in 
the  ivil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Cms. 
BrV.  Civ.  3.  c.  6. 

TRiBALLf,  a  people  of  Thrace  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Lower  Moesia.  They 
were  conquered  hy  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
andor;  and  some  ages  after,  they  maintained 
a  long  war  against  the  Roman  emperors. 
Plin. 

rRiBoci,  a  people  of  Alsace  in  Gaul.  Ta- 
cit, in  Gem.  28. 

TribOlium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 
Tribcni  Fleeis,   magistrates  at  Rome, 
created  in  the  year  U.  C.   261,  when  the 
people,  after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators,  had 
retired  to  Mons  Sacer.     The  two  first  were 
C.  Licinius,  and  L.  Albinus.    [These created 
three  colleagues.     In  the  year  283, they  were 
first  elected  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  and   ia 
A.  U.  C.  297,  tea  tribunes  were  created, 
two  out  of  each  class,  which  number  continu- 
ed ever  after.     The  name   of  Tribunes  was 
given  to  them,  according  to   Varro,   because 
they  were  first  chosen  from  the  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers.]     Their  oflice  was   annual,  and 
asthe    first    had  been  created  on  the  10th  of 
December,   that  day   was   ever  after  chosen 
for  the  election.     Their   power,  though   at 
first  small,  ami  granted  by  the  patricians   to 
appease  the    momentary  seditions  of  the  po- 
ulace,  soon  became  formidable,  and  the  se- 
itors  repented  too  late  of  having  consented 
to  eject   magistrates,  who  not  only  preserved 
the  rights  of  the  people,  but  could  summon 
assemblies,   propose  laws,  stop  the  consulta- 
tions  of  the  senate,  and  even   abolish   their 
decrees  by  the  word  Veto.  Their  approbation 
was  also  necessary  to  confirm  the  senatiis 
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consulln,  and  this  was  done  by  affixing  the 
letter  T  under  it.  If  any  irregularity  hap- 
pened in  the  state,  their  power  was  almost 
nbsolute  ;  they  criticized  the  conduct  of  all 
the  public  magistrates,  and  even  drag 
ged  a  consul  to  prison  if  the  measures  he 
pursued  were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  alone  was  their  superior  ;  but 
when  tliat  magistrate  was  elected,  the  office 
of  tribune  was  not,  like  that  of  all  other  in 
ferior  magistrates,  abolished  while  he  conti- 
nued at  the  head  of  the  state.  [It  was  one  of 
the  peculiar  privileges  connected  with  the 
office  of  tribune  that  their  persons  should  be 
held  sacred,  (sacrosaticli) ;  and  any  one,  there- 
fore, who  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  was 
held  accursed,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated 
Under  the  sanction  of  this  law  they  carried 
their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  By 
the  Icilian  law  also  it  was  forbidden,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  speaking,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by  them 
without  their  permission.]  The  marks  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
magistrates  were  not  very  conspicuous.  They 
wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a  beadle,  call- 
ed viator,  marched  before  them.  [At  first 
they  were  not  allowed  seats  in  the  senate,  but 
sat  on  benches  without,  and  the  decrees  of  that 
body  were  brought  to  them  for  their  approv- 
al or  rejection ;  they  were  soon,  however,  ad- 
mitted within.]  Yet  great  as  their  power  might 
appear,  they  received  a  heavy  wound  from 
their  number,  and  as  their  consultations  and 
resolutions  were  of  no  effect  if  they  were  not 
all  unanimous,  the  senate  often  took  advan- 
tage of  their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of 
them  by  bribes,  they,  as  it  were,  suspended  the 
authority  of  the  rest.  The  office  of  tribune  of 
the  people,  though  at  first  deemed  mean  and 
servile,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  steps 
that  led  to  more  honourable  employments  ; 
and  as  no  patrician  was  permitted  to  canv-iss 
for  the  tribuneshi)),  we  find  many  that  de- 
scended among  the  plebeians  to  exercise  that 
important  office.  [As  no  patrician  could  be 
made  tribune  without  being  first  adopted  in  a 
plebeian  family,  we  find  Clodius,  the  enemy 
of  Cicero,  submitting  to  this  form, for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  the  whole  power  of  the  Tn- 
bunitian  office  a;;ainst  the  orator.  No  one, 
moreover,  could  be  made  tribune  or  plebeian 
if.dile,  whose  father  had  borne  a  curule  office 
and  was  alive,  nor  whose  father  was  a 
oactive.]  From  the  power  with  which 
they  were  at  last  invested  by  the  activity, 
the  intrigues,  and  continual  applications  of 
tlrose  who  were  in  office,  they  t'ecame 
almost  absolute  in  the  state,  and  it  has  been 
properly  observed,  that  they  caused  far 
greater  troubles  than  those  which  they  were 
at  first  created  to  silence.  Sylla,  when  raised 
to  the  dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
authority  of  the  tribunes,  and  by  one  of  his 
decrees,  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  ha- 
rangue and  inflame  the  people  ;  they  could 
make  no  laws  ;  no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribu- 
rtbl>,  and  such  as  had  been  tribunes  were  jiot 
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permitted  to  solicit  for  the  other  offices  of  the 
state.  This  disgrace,  however,  was  but  mo- 
mentary ;  at  the  death  of  the  tyrant  the  tri- 
bunes recovered  their  privileges  by  means  of 
Cotta  and  Pompey  the  Great.  [In  the  con- 
sulship of  the  former,  they  obtained  the  right 
of  enjoying  other  offices,  and  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  all  their  former 
powers,  a  thing  which  Caesar  strenuously 
promoted.  The  tribunes  henceforth  were 
employed  by  the  leading  men  as  the  tools  of 
their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob, 
they  determined  every  thing  by  force  ;  they 
made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  and  in 
fine  threw  the  whole  slate  into  utter  confu- 
sion. Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  their  excesses,  and  had  made  the 
violation  ol  their  power  a  pretext  for  taking 
up  arms,  having  at  last  become  absolute,  re- 
duced the  tribunition  power  to  a  mere  name, 
and  deprived  the  tribunes  of  their  office  at 
pleasure.  Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  pow- 
er conferred  upon  himself  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  This  power  gave  him  the  right  of 
holding  the  senate,  of  assembling  the  people, 
ana  of  being  appealed  to  in  all  cases.  It  also 
rendered  his  person  sacred  and  inviolable,  so 
that  it  became  a  capital  crime  to  injure  him 
in  word  or  deed;  which,  under  the  succeeding 
emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off 
numbers  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state.  Honce 
this  among  other  powers  used  to  be  conferred 
on  the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reign,  or  upon  other  solemn  occasions  ;  and 
hence  also  the  years  of  their  government  were 
called  the  years  of  their  tribunitian  power, 
which  are  often  found  marked  on  ancient 
coins,  computed  most  generally  from  thecom- 
mencement  of  their  reign.]  Under  Constan- 
tiue  the  tribuneship  was  totally  abolished. 
The  tribunes  were  never  permitted  to  re- 
main all  night  in  the  country,  nor  to  be 
above  one  w^iole  day  out  of  town,  except  at 
the  Ftria  LatincE,  when  they  went  with 
other  magistrates  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  a 
mountain  near  Alba.  Their  houses  were  al- 
ways open,  and  they  received  every  com- 
plaint, and  were  ever  ready  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  their  constituents.  Their  autho- 
rity was  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city.  [When,  however,  they  were  sent  by  the 
senate  and  people,  they  might,  in  any  part  of 
the  emcire,  seize  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head 

of  his  army   and   bring  him    to  Rome.] 

There  were  also  other  officers  who  bore  the 
name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  tribuni  militum 
or  mUilnres,  who  commanded  a  division  of 
the  legions,  [ten  centuries,  or  about  lOOOmeu. 
They  commanded  each  in  turn,  usually  a 
a  moath  about.]  They  were  empowered  to 
decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in  the 
array,  they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave 
the  watch-word.  There  were  only  three  at 
first  chosen  by  Romulus,  but  the  number  was 
at  last  increased  to  six  in  every  legion.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  they  were 
chosen  by  the  consuls,  but  afterwards  the 
right  of  electing  them  was  divided  between 
the  people  and  the  consul.  [The  i>eople,  after 
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A.  U.  C.  393,  usually  appointed  six  annually, 
out  of  twenty-four.  Afterwards  the  manner 
of  choosing^  them  varied.  By  the  Atinian 
Jaw  the  people  claimed  to  themselves  the 
right  of  choosing  sixteen  for  four  legions,  or 
sixteen  out  of  twenty-four,  that  is,  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  Those  chosen  by  the 
people  were  called  Comit  ati,  by  the  consuls 
Rutili  or  Rufuli.  Sometioit-s  the  people 
created  the  whole.  In  dangerous  conjunc- 
tures, however,  the  choice  was  for  the  most 
part  left  entirely  to  the  consuls.  Under  the 
emperors  they  were  chosen  chiefly  from 
among  the  senators  and  equites.  The 
former  were  called  laticlavii,  and  the  latter 
angusticlavii,  from  their  peculiar  dress. 
They  wore  a  golden  ring,  and  were  in  office 
uo  longer  than  six  months  ]  There  were  also 
some  officers,  called  Iribuni  mililum  consulari 
polestate,  elected  instead  of  consuls,  A.  U.  C. 
310.  They  were  only  three  originally,  but 
the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  six, 
or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  people  and  the  emergencies  of  the 
state.  Part  of  them  were  plebeians,  and  the 
rest  of  patrician  families.  When  they  had 
subsisted  for  about  70  years,  not  without  in- 
terruption, the  office  was  totally  abolished,  as 
the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  sham  the 
consulship,  and  the  consuls  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  state  till  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth.  The  tribuni  cohortium  prcEtoria-  \ 

narum   were   intrusted    with  the    person    ofj 
the  emperor,    which  they   guarded  and  pro-* 

tected. The  Iribuni  cerarii   were  officers! 

chosen  from  among  the  people,  who  kept  I 
the  money  vvhich  was  to  be  applied  to  de-i 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  army.  The  richest  i 
persons  were  always  chosen,  as  much  mo- 
ney was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the  sol- 1 
diers.  They  were  greatly  distinguished  ini 
the  state,  and  they  shared  with  the  sena-| 
tors  and  Roman  knights  the  privileges  of 
judging.  They  were  abolished  by  Julius  Ca- 
sar,  but  Augustus  re-established  them,  and 
created  200  more,  to  decide  causes  of  small- 
er importance. The   Iribuni  celerum  had 

the  command  of  the  guard  which  Romulus 
chose  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  They  were 
100  in  number,  distinguished  for  their  pro- 
bity, their  opulence,  and  their  nobility. 

The  tribuni  voluptatum  were  commissioned  to 
take  care  of  the  amusements  which  were 
prepared  for  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  in  the  exhibitions.  Thil 
office  was  also  honourable. 

Tricali,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of 
Sicily,  between  Selinus  and  Agrigentum. 
Sil.  14.  V.  -271. 

Tricasses,  a  people  of  Champagne  in 
Gaul. 

Tricon  a  town  of  Thessaly,  [south-east 
ofGomphi,  near  the  junction  of  the  Lethaeus 
and  Peneus.  The  raodern  Triralais  thought 
to  correspond  with  it.  Venus  was  worship- 
ped in  this  city,  and  the  inhabitants  offered 
her  a  sacrifice  of  swine.]  ^Esculapius  had 
here  also  a  temple.  Liv.  32,  c.  13. — Ho- 
mer. 11 — Plin.  4,  c.  & 


Triclaria,  a  yearly  festival  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  ot  Diana  Triclaria,  whose 
temple  had  been  defiled  by  the  adulterous 
commerce  of  Menalippus  and  Cnmetho.  It 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but 
this  barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by 
Kurypilus.  The  three  cities  were  Aroe, 
Messatis,  and  Authea,  whose  united  labours 
had  erected  a  temple  of  the  goddess.     Paus 

7,  19 

Tricorh.  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Dau- 
jihiw.     Liv  21,  c.  31. 

Tricrena,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some.  Mercury  was  born.     Paus. 

8,  c.  16. 

Tridentum,  [now  Trent,  a  city  of  Rhae- 
lia,   on   the   river   Athesis  or  Jldige,  and   a 
short  distance   from  the  northern  confines   of 
Venetia.     It  was  built  by  the  Cenomani,who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.    Some  au- 
thors affirm  that  the  name  Tridentum  is   de- 
rived from    Neptune's  sceptre  or  trident,  to 
which  god   they  say   the  city  was  once  con- 
secrated ;  this   opinion  took  Its  rise  from   an 
ancient  marble  being  found  there  on  which 
was  Neptune  holding  a  trident.     Others  de- 
rive the  name  from    three    rivers   that   fall 
into   the  Adige  near  the  city  ;  while   others 
again  ascribe  the  name  to  the  circumstance  of 
there    being  three  high  rocks  in  the    neigh- 
bourhood   which   appear    like    three  teeth, 
(Ires  denies.)    Trent  is  famous  in  modern  his- 
tory for  the  council  of  ecclesiastics  which  sat 
there  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs 
^f  the  church.     It  was  assembled  by  PhuI  3d 
jin  1545,  and  continued  by  23  sessions  till  the 
lyear  1563  unler  Julius  3d  and  Pius  4th.] 
!      'f'RiKTERicA,  festivals  in   honour  ol  Bac- 
chus  celebrated    every  three  years.     Ftrg. 
\^n.  4,  v.  302. 

i  Trifoi.ihus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  fa- 
Imous  for  wine.  Mart.  13,  ep.  104.  Plin, 
1  14,  c.  7. 

1  Trigemina,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so 
called  because  the  three  Horatii  went  through 
against  the  Curialii.  Liv.4,c  16,1.35,  c 
41,  1.  40,  c.  51. 

Trinacria,  or  Truvacris,  one  of  the  an- 
cient names  of  Sicilj',  [from  its  three  pro- 
montories, (t^sjc  «xg2/.)  vid.  Sicilia.]  Virg. 
JEn.  3,  V.  384,  he. 

Trinobantes,  a  people  of  Britain  in  mo- 
dern Essex  and  Middlesex.  Tacit-  Ann.  14, 
c.  S\. — CcES.  G  5.  c.  20. 

Triopas,  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Canace,  the  daughter  of  iEolus.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichthon,  who  is 
called  on  th^t  account  Triopeius,  and  his 
daughter  Triopeis.  Ovid.  Mel.  8,  v.  754.— 
Apollod.  1 .  c.  7. 

Triphylia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Elis.  [It  took  Its  nafne,  according  to  Strabo, 
from  the  union  oi  three  different  tribes,  (rgsjc 
ipu\rti),  the  Epei,  or  original  inhabitants,  the 
Miuyse  who  migrated  thither,  and  the  Elei.] 

Liv.  28,  c.  8 A  mountain  where  Jupiter 

had  a  temple  in  the  island  Panchaia,  whence 
he  is  called  Triphylius. 
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Triopium,  [a  city  of  Caria,  founded  by 
Triopap,  son  of  Erisichthon,  and  situate  near 
the  promontory  of  Triopium,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  Doris.  On  the  promontory,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  city,  %va3  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tri- 
opa;an  temple.  The  Dorians  here  celebrat- 
ed games  in  honour  of  Apollo  ;  here  also  was 
held  a  general  assembly  of  the  Dorians  iu 
Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Thermopylae. 
vid.  Doris.] 

Trtpolis,  [now  Tarobulus,  a  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  sea-Coast  below  Aradus.  Thf  Greek 
name  of  this  place,  Tripolis.  denoting  three 
cities,  (r^iii  TroKiH,)  is  explained  by  Scylax. 
He  states  that  the  cities  of  Tyrus,  Sidon,  and 
Aradus,  senl  each  a  colony  to  this  place,  who 
at  first  inhabited  three  separate  cities,  but  in 
process  of  time  became  united  into  one 
Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  gives  a  some- 
what different  account.  According  to  him, 
the  three  cities  above  mentioned,  which  were 
the  parent-states  of  all  the  other  Phoenician 
cities,  wishing  to  establish  some  place  of  ge- 
neral assembly,  sent  each  a  colony  hither  and 
founded  this  city.  It  had  a  good  harbour 
and  extensive  commerce.  Now,  however, 
the  sand  has  so  accumulated  that  the  city  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  small  triangular 
plain  half  a  league  in  breadth,  at  the  point 
of  which  is  the  village  where  the  vessels  land 
their   goods.     The   commerce  of  the    place 

consists  almost  entirely  of  course  silks.] 

[A  region  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, between  the  two  Syrtes.  It  re 
ceived  this  name  from  its  containing  three 
principal  cities.  Leptis  Magna,  Oea,  and 
Sabrala.     The  second  of  these  is  the  modern 

city  of  Tripoli.'] [A  city  of  Pontus,  on  the 

coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tripolis,  and 

north-east  of  Cerasus  ;  now   Triboli.] [A 

city  of  Lydia,  on  thp  "vestern  bank  of  the 
Maeander,  north-west  of  Hierapolis,  and  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Maeander  and  Cludrus. 
Ptolemy  and  Stephanus  ascribe  it  to  Caria, 
Pliny  and  Hierocles  to  Lydia.  Mannert  con- 
siders it  to  have  been  a  Phrygian  city.] 

TripolItis,  a  surname  given  to  Azorus, 
the  principal  city  of  Pelagonia  in  Thessaly.] 
TrIpt^lemus,  [uirf.  theenJ  of  this  article,] 
a  son  of  Oneanus  and  Terra,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Trochilus,  a  priest  of  Argos.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  received  opinion  he  was 
son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by  Nera3a, 
whom  some  have  called  Metanira,  Cothonea, 
HyoQa,Melania,or  Polymnia.  He  was  born  at 
Eleuss  in  Attica,  and  was  cured  in  his  youth 
of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who 
had  been  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus  by 
the  monarch's  children,  as  she  travelled  over 
the  country  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To 
repay  the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess 
took  particular  notice  of  his  son.  She  fed 
him  with  her  own  milk,  and  placed  him  on 
burning  coals  during  the  night,  to  destioy 
whatever  particles  of  mortality  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  his  parents.  The  mother  was  aston- 
ished at  the  uncommon  growth  of  her  son, 
and  she  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  Ceres. 
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She  disturbed  the  goddess  by  a  sudden  cry, 
when  Triptolemus  was  laid  on  the  burning 
ashes,  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  unable  to 
make  him  immortal,  she  taught  him  agricul- 
ture, and  rendered  him  serviceable  to  man- 
kind by  instructing  him  how  to  sow  corn  and 
mai.e  bread.  She  also  gave  him  her  chariot, 
'■vhi<'.h  was  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and  in  this 
C3!estial  vehicle  he  travelled  all  over  the 
earth  and  distributed  corn  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  world.  In  Scythia  the  favourite 
of  Ceres  nearly  lost  his  life;  but  Lyncus, the 
king  of  the  country,  who  had  conspired  to 
murder  him,  was  changed  into  a  lynx.  At 
his  return  to  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored 
Ceres  her  chariot,  and  established  the  Eleu- 
sinian  festivals  and  mysteries  in  honour  of  the 
deity.  He  reigned  for  some  time,  and  after 
death  received  divine  honours.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  In- 
dian expedition.  [There  seems  to  be  an  al- 
lusion in  the  name  Triptolemus  (derived  pro- 
bably from  Vgs/c  and -ToAfa)  to  an  improve- 
ment iatroduced  in  early  agriculture  by 
Irfble  ploughing.]  Diod. — Hygin.  fab.  147. 
—Paus.  2,  c.  14,  1.  8,  e.  A.— Justin.  2,  c.  6. 
— Apollod.  I,  c.  5. — Callim.  in  Cer.  22. — 
Ovid.  Mel.  5,  v.  646.— Fast.  4,  v.  301.— Tm/. 
3,  el.  8,  V.  1. 

TRiauETRA,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by 
the  Latins,  from  its  triangular  form.  Lucret. 
1.  V.  78. 

Trismegistus,  a  famous  Egyptian,  [vid. 
Mercurius.] 

Trit^a,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Triton, 

mother  of  Menalippus,  by  Mars. A  town 

iti  Achaia,  [south-west  of  jEgiuni,]   built  by 
her  son,  bore  her  name.     Paus.  7,c.  22. 

Tritogeivia,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  [vid. 
Triionis.]     Hesiod. — Feslus.  de  F.  sig. 

Triton,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Neptune  by 
Amphitrite,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Cele- 
no,  or  Salacia.  [vid.  Tntonis.]  He  was 
very  powerful  among  the  sea-deities,  and 
could  calm  the  ocean  and  abate  storms  at 
pleasure.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
blowing  a  shell ;  his  body  above  the  waist  is 
like  that  of  a  man,  and  below  a  dolphin. 
Some  represent  him  with  the  fore  feet  of  a 
horse.  Many  of  the  sea-deities  are  called 
Tritons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to 
those  only  who  are  half  men  and  half  fishes. 
.Apollod.  1,  c.  4.— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  930.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  333.— C'ic.  de  Xal.  Z).  1,  c. 
tQ.—  Virg.  JEn.   1,   v.   148,  1.  6,  v.  173.— 

Paus.  9,  c  20. A  river  of  Africa,  falling 

into  the  lake  Tritonis,  [now  the   Gabs.    vid. 

Triionis.] One  of  the   names  of  the  Nile. 

A  small  river  of  Boeotia,  or  Thessaly.] 

Tritonis,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa, 
[inLind  from  the  Syrtis  Minor,]  near  which 
Minerva  had  a  temple,  whence  she  is  sur- 
named  Tritonis,  or  Tritonia.  [  vHnerva  is 
sHid  to  have  been  called  Tritonia  because  she 
first  revealed  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
lake.  This,  however,  i?  a  mere  fable.  The 
true  etymology  of  the  term  Tritonia  is  from 
a  Cretan  word,  Tgir*,  signifying  the  head, 
and  hence  the  epithets,  Tritonia  in   [..atin. 
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and  T^iToytxia.  in  Greek,  have  reference  to 
her  having  sprung  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
Near  the  Tritonis  Palus  was  the  Libya  Pa- 
lus.  Modern  travellers  speak  of  a  long  and 
narrow  iaks  in  this  quarter,  divided  in  two  by 
a  ford;  D'Anville  considers  these  to  be  the 
Tritonis  and  Libya  Palude?.  The  modern 
name  of  the  former  is  Faroun,  and  of  the 
latter,  el-Loudeah.]  Herodot.  4,  c.  178.— 
Paus.  9,  0.  33.—  Firg.^n.  2,  v.  111.— Mela, 
1,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  Tritonis,  be- 
cause dedicated  to  Minerva.     Ovid-  Mel.  5- 

Trivia,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  be- 
cause she  presided  over  all  places  where 
three  roads  met.  At  the  new  moon  the 
Athenians  offered  her  sacrifices,  and  a  sump- 
tuous entertainment,  which  was  generally 
distributed  among  the  poor,  f^irg.  »5^n.  6, 
V.  13,  J.  7,  V.  714.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  416.— 
Fast.  1,  V.  389. 

Trivi.?c  antrum,  a  place  in  the  valley  of 
Aricia,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided. 
Mart.  6,  ep.  47. 

Trivia  rucus,  a  place  of  Campania,  in 
the  bay  of  Cumae.     Firg.  JEn^  6,  v.  13. 

Triumviri,  reipuhliccz  constiluenda,  were 
three  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  go- 
vern the  Roman  state  with  absolute  power- 
These  officers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expir- 
ing independence  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
became  celebrated  for  their  different  pursuits, 
their  ambitiou,  and  their  various  fortunes. 
The  first  triumvirate,  B.  C.  60,  was  in  the 
hands  of  J.  Cajsar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,who, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  kindled  a  civil 
war.  The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C. 
43,  was  under  Augustus,  M.  Antony,  and  Le- 
pidus,  and  through  them  the  Romans  totally 
lost  their  liberty.  Augustus  disagreed  with 
his  colleagues,  and  after  he  had  defeated 
them  he  made  himself  absolute  in  Rome. 
The  triumvirate  was  in  full  force  at  Rome 
for  the  space  of  about  12  years.  There  were 
also  officers  that  were  called  triumviri  cnpi- 
tales,  created  A.  U.  C.  464.  They  took  cog- 
nizance of  murders  and  robberies,  and  every 
thing  in  which  slaves  were  concerned. 
Criminals  under  sentence  of  death  were 
intrusted  to  their  care,  and  they  had  them 
executed  according  to  the  commands  of  the 
praetors. The  triumviri  nocturni  watch- 
ed over  the  safely  of  Rome  in  the  night-time, 
and  in  case  of  fire  were  ever  ready  to  give 
orders,  and  to  take  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures to  extinguish  it The  triumviri  agra- 

rii  had  the  care  of  colonies  that  were  sent  to 
settle  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
made  a  fair  division  of  the  lands  among  the 
citizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new  colony 
all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 

the  consuls  at  Rome. The  triumviri  mone- 

tales  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and  had  the 
care  of  the  coin ;  hence  their  office  was  gene- 
rally intimated  with  the  following  letters  often 
seen  on  ancient  coins  and  medals;  III  VI R. 
A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  i.  e.  Triumviri  auro,  argento, 
mre,flando,feriendo.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  created  only  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  as 
those  who  were  employed  before  them  were 


called  Dtnariorum  flandorum  curatores. = 

The  triumviri  valetudinis  were  chosen  when 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague  or  some  pesti- 
ferous  distemper,  and    they    took  particular 

can  of  the  temples  of  health  and  virtue. 

The  triumviri  senatus  legendi,  were  appoint- 
ed to  name  those  that  were  most  worthy  to 
be  made  senators  from  among  the  plebeians. 
They  were  first  chosen  in  the  age  of  A  ugustus, 
as  before,  this  privilege  belonged  to  the  kings, 
and  afterwards  devolved  upon  the  consuls 
and  the  (ensors,  A.  U.C.310. The  trium- 
viri mensurit  were  chosen  in  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  to  take  care  of  the  coin  and  prices  of 
exchange. 

Triumvirorum  insula,  [an  island  in  the 
small  river  Rhenus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Po,]  where  the  triumvirs  Antony,  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Augustus,  met  to  divide  the  Roman 
empire  after  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Dio.  46, 
c.  55. — Appian.  Cic.  4. 

TroAdes,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Troas,  [a  district  on  the  ^g'  an  coast  of 
Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  as  tar  south 
as  the  promontory  of  Ledum,  now  cape  Bu' 
ba,  of  which  Troy  was  the  capital.]  When 
Troas  is  taken  for  the  whole  kmgdom  of 
Priam,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and 
Phrygia  Minor;  but  if  only  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  country  where  Troy  was  situate^ 
its  extent  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  [This  is  an  incorrect  remark.  The 
kingdom  of  Priam,  if  we  form  our  ideas  of 
it  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  must  have  been 
of  very  limited  extent.  Strabo,  indeed 
through  partiality  for  his  favourite  poet,, 
seeks  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  Priam's  king- 
dom, and  makes  it  to  have  comprehended  the 
country  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  as  far 
as  the  river  ^sepus,  near  Cyzicum.  Homer, 
however,  names  many  expressly  as  allies  of 
the  Trojans  whom  Strabo  would  wish  to  con- 
sider as  the  subjects  of  Priam.  The  northern 
part  of  Troas  was  termed  Dardania,  from 
Dardanus,  a  city  founded  byDardanus,  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Priam.  The  Trojans  were 
very  probably  of  Thracian  origin.]  (vid. 
Troja.) 

Trochois,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
near  which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

Trocmi,  a  people  of  Galatia,  [on  the  side 
of  Cappadocia.]     Liv.  38,  c.  16. 

Tr(ezene,  [now  Damala,]  a  town  of  Ar- 
golis,  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  Saronicus  Si- 
nus, which  received  its  name  from  Troezen, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  who  reigned  there  for 
some  time.  It  is  often  called  Theseis,  because 
Theseus  was  born  there  ;  and  Posidonia,  be- 
cause Neptune  was  worshipped  there.  ["  This 
place,  observes  Mr.  Gell,  in  speaking  of 
Troezen  "now  represented  by  a  mean  vil- 
lage of  only  45  habitations,  was  anciently  of 
considerable  extent,  the  longest  side  of  the 
city  having  been  at  least  one  mile  in  length. 
It  was  probably,  like  most  of  the  Grecian  ci- 
ties, of  a  form  approaching  to  a  triangle,  hav- 
ing a  wail  on  the  plain,  from  the  extremities 
of  which  other  fortifications  ran  up  the  moun- 
tain to  the  Acropolis,  on  a  craggy  and  de- 
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tached  summit,  now  very  prettily  spotteil 
with  wild  olives."]  Stat  Tkeb.  4,  v.  81.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  50.— Plut.  in  Thes. — Ovid  Met. 

8,  V.  366, 1.  15,  V.  296. Another  town  at 

the  south  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Trogili^:,  three  small  islands  near  Sa 
inos. 

Trogilium,  a  part  of  Mount  Mycale,  pro- 
jectiuj^  into  the  sea.     Strab.  14. 

TROGLouYT.^i;,  a  people  of  jEthiopia,  [on 
the  ciiast  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,]  who  dwelt 
in  caves  (^rgcuyKn  specus,  S'uf/.i  siibeo.)  They 
were  all  shepherds,  and  had  their  wives  in 
common.  Strab.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  4  and  8. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  8, 1.  37,  c.  10. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  a  Latin  historian,  B 
C.  41,  born  in  Gaul.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  J.  Caesar,  and  hi 
ancestors  had  obtained  privileges  and  honour; 
from  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans 
Trogus  wrote  an  universal  history  of  all  the 
most  important  events  that  had  happened 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  age  ol 
Augustus,  divided  into  44  books.  This  his- 
tory, which  was  greatly  admired  for  its  purny 
and  elegance,  was  epitomized  by  Justin,  and 
is  still  extant.  Some  suppose  that  the  e()i- 
tome  is  the  cause  that  the  original  of  Trogus 
is  lost.  [The  title  of  his  history  was  ;  "  His 
toncB  Philippics  et  totius  mundi  origines  t' 
terra  situs."  He  chose  this  title  either  iti 
imitation  of  Theopompus  of  Chios,  who  had 
so  named  his  History  of  Philip,  father  of 
Alexander,  and  whom  Trogus  had  selected 
as  his  model ;  or  else  because  of  these  44 
Books  into  which  his  work  was  divided  ;  35 
(namely,  from  the  7th  to  the  4l3t)  contained 
a  history  of  Macedon,  and  of  the  kingdom? 
formed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
history  of  these  was  his  principal  object  ;  he 
found  means,  however,  to  attach  to  it,  as  an 
introduction,  or  else  in  the  fornl  of  episodes. 
that  of  other  nations  :  so  that  he  actually 
wrote  a  general  history  comprising  a  space  o( 
2153  years,  from  the  time  of  Niiius  down  to 
the  748th  year  of  Rome.  The  work  is  cited 
byPriscian  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  century.  Pliny  frequently  quotes  from 
Trogus  ;  and  Charisius,  a  grammarian  of 
the  5lh  centur)',  informs  us  that  he  wrote  a 
work  on  anin<als.]  Justin.  47,  c.  5. — ^"lug 
dt  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  6. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilium 
was  the  capital,  [rid.  the  end  of  this  article.] 
It  was  built  on  a  small  eminence,  [a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  and 
Scamander,  between  these  two  rivers,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore.]  Dardu- 
nus,  the  first  kinti;  of  the  country,  built  it,  and 
called  itDardania,  and  from  Tros,  one  of  hi? 
successors,  it  wa«  called  Troja,  and  from  Ilus, 
llioji.  Neptune  is  also  said  to  have  built,  or 
more  properly  repaired, its  walls,  in  the  a-. 
of  king  Laomedon.  This  city  has  been  cele- 
brated by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  ; 
and  of  all  the  wars  which  ha.ve  been  carried 
on  among  the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the 
most  famous.  The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken 
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|by  the  Greeks  to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris, 
the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  had  carried 
away  from  the  house  of  Menelaus.  All 
Greece  united  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Mene- 
and  every  prince  furnished  a  certain 
number  of  sh'ps  and  soldiers.  According  to 
Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycophron,  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  1000  ships. 
Homer  mentions  them  as  being  1185,  and 
['hucydides  supposed  that  they  were  1200  in 
number.  The  number  of  men  which  these 
ships  carried  is  unknown  :  yet  as  the  largest 
contained  about  120  men  each,  and  the  small- 
est 50,  it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than 
100,000  men  were  engaged  in  this  celebrated 
expedition.  Agamemnon  was  chosen  gene- 
Tril  of  all  these  forces  ;  but  the  princes  and 
kings  of  Greece  were  admitted  among  his 
counsellors,  and  by  them  all  the  operations 
of  the  war  were  directed.  [The  Grecian 
camp  is  supposed  to  have  been  between 
the  promontories  of  Rhaeleum  and  Sigaeum,] 
The  most  celebrated  of  thf  Grecian  princes 
that  distinguished   themselves  in    this  war, 

vere  Achilles,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysse?, 
Diomedes,  Protesilaus,  Patroclus,  Agamem- 
non, Nestor,  Neoptolemus,  &c.  The  Gre- 
cian army  was  opposed  by  a  more  nume- 
rous force.  The  king  of  Troy  received 
assistance  from  the  neighbouring  princes 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  reckoned  among  his 
mostjactive  generals,  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace, 
anil  Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  with 
20,000  Assyrians  and  ^Ethiopians.  Many  of 
the  adjacent  cities  were  reduced  and  plun- 
dered before  the  Greeks  approached  the 
walls ;  but  when  the  s'\e2;e  was  begun,  the 
enemies  on  both  sides  gave  proofs  of  valour 
and  intrepidity.  The  army  of  the  Greeks, 
however,  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  the 
operations  were  not  less  retarded  by  the 
quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  The 
loss  was  great  on  both  sides ;  the  most  va- 
liant of  the  Trojans,  and  particularly  of  the 
sons  of  Priam,  were  slain  in  the  field  ;  and  in- 
deed so  great  was  the  slaughter,  that  the 
rivers  of  the  country  are  represented  as  filled 
with  dead  bodies  and  suits  of  armour.  Af- 
ter the  siege  had  been  earned  on  for  ten  years, 
some  of  the  Trojans,  among  whom  were 
/Eneas  and  Antenor,  betrayed  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Troy  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  poets,  however,  sup- 
port, that  the  Greeks  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  place  by  artifice.  They  secretly 
filled  a  large  wooden  horse  with  armed  men, 
and  led  away  their  army  from  the  plains,  as 
if  to  return  home.  The  Trojans  brought  the 
wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the  night, 
the  Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the 
sides  of  the  animal  rushed  out  and  had  open- 
ed the  gates  to  their  companions,  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  place  of  their  concealment. 

i  he  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  others  carried  away  by 
the  conquerors.  This  happened,  according 
to  the  Arundelian  marbles,  about  1184  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  3530th  year 
of  the  Juliaa  period,  on  the  night  betwcee 
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the  Uth  and  I2(h  of  June,  408  years  before 
the  first   olympiad.     [Troy  was   more  than 
once  rebuilt,   generally  in  a  situation  nearer 
the  sea  than   the  ancient  city  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied.     It  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  mere  village  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  remarkable  for  no 
thing  but  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which  that 
prince  visited  after  the  battle   of  Granicu 
After  the  death. of  Alexander,  Anligonus,  one 
of  his  generals,  founded  a  city  in  this  quarter, 
which  he  called  Antigonia-Troas ;  on  the  fall 
of  .'Vntigonus  it  came  into  the   posssession  of 
Lysimachus,  who  changed  the  name  to  Alex- 
andria-Troaie,  which  it  afterwards   retained 
It  is  now  called   EskL  Stamboul.      It   was 
greatly  reduced  in  power  when  the  Romans 
entered  Asia.     As  they,  however,  pretended 
to  be    the  genuine   offspring  of  the   ancient 
Trojans,  no  cost  or  pains  were  spared  to  re- 
store it  to  its  former   splendour.]     It  is  said 
that  J.  Cajsar,  who  wished  to  pass  for  one  of 
the  descendants  of  ^Eneas,  and  consequently 
to  be  related   to  the     Trojans,  intended   to 
make  it  the  capital   of  the   Roman   empire, 
and  to  transport  there  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people.     The  same  apprehensions  were 
entertained  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some,  an  ode  of  Horace,  Justum 
&  ienacem  propositi  virum  was  written  pur- 
posely to  dissuade  the  emperor  from   putting 
into  execution  so  wild  a  project,     (vid.  Pa- 
ris, jEneas,  Antenor,  Agamemnon,  Ilium,  La- 
omedon,   Menalaus,   &c.     [The  controversy 
respecting  the  position  of  ancient  Troy  is  an 
endless  one  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if,  amid  the 
opposite  and  contradictory  statements  of  scho- 
lars, some  writers,  like  Bryant,  for  example, 
should  be  led  to  maintain  that  no  such  place 
as  Troy  ever  existed.    The  reader  who  wish- 
es to  see  what  has  been  most  recently  written 
on  this  interesting  subject  is  referred  to  the 
Travels   of   Clarke,  and  of  Hobhouse,  and 
also  to  the  Treatise  of  Maclaren,  published 
in  London,  1822.     This  latter  writer  starts  a 
theory  which   brings    us  back  nearly  to  the 
spot  fixed  upon  by  D' Anville  before  the  pre- 
sent   controversies    began.      The    splendid 
work  of  Mr.  Cell,  "Topography  of  Troy," 
may  also  be  consulted ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  he   fails   entirely  in  locating  the 
modern  village  o(  Bounnbnrchi  on  the  site  of 
Homer's  Troy.     Though   the  great  natural 
features  of  Troas,  such  as  (he  promontories, 
rivers,   and    mountains,  remain,  the  lapse  of 
more  than   3000  years  has  effaced   all  those 
traces  of  ancient  Troy  which  could  alone  af- 
ford the  sc!  olar  a  safe  guide  to  his  favourite 
object  of  classical  research,  the  ancient  city 
of  Priam.     The   true   cause   of  the   Trojan 
war  appears  to  have  been  this  :  Troy  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Tantalus,  who  would  seem 
to  have  received  it  from  his  ancestors.     Tan- 
talus was  driven  out  by  the  family  of  the 
Dardanidae,  the  last  of  which  line  was  Priam. 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  therefore,  of  the 
race   of    Tantalus  through  his  son  Pelops, 
sought  merely  to  recover  their  lost  inherit- 
ancie.     The  storv  respecting  the  suitors,  thei 
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marriage,  and  the  rape,  of  Helen,  is  a  mere 
fable.  Helen  rxrer  v^as  in  Troi/.  Agamem- 
non compelled  the  aUfcudance  of  the  other 
Greeks  on  the  expedition  which  he  under- 
took, from  his  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Achaean  race.  vid.  remarks  under  the  arti- 
cles Graecia,Iones,and  Helena.]  Virg.  JEn. 
— Homer. —  Ovid. — Diod.  iic. 

Troja.ni  and  TROJufifiKjE,  the  inhabitants 
of  Troy. 

Trojani  i.i;di,  games  instituted  byJEneas, 
his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  cir- 
cus of  Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  farnilies,  dress- 
ed in  a  neat  manner,  and  accoutred  with 
suitable  arms  and  weapons,  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  list.  Sylla  exhibited  them  in  his 
dictatorship,  and  under  Augustus  they  were 
observed  with  unusual  pomp  and  solemnity. 
A  mock-fight  on  horse-back,  or  sometimes  on 
foot,  was  exhibited.  The  leader  of  the  party 
was  called  princeps  juventuiis,  and  was  gene- 
rally the  son  of  a  senator,  or  the  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  empire.  F'irg.  ^n.  5,  v.  602. — 
Suelon.  in  C'ces.  &  in  Aug. — Plul.  in  Syll. 

Troilvs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  kill- 
ed by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  jipol- 
lod.  3,  c.  12.— Horal.  2,  od.  9,  v.  16.—  rirg. 
..En.  1,  v.  474. 

Trop.^a,  a  town  of  the  Brutii. A  stone 

monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  bypom- 

pey. Drusi,  a  town  of  Germany  where 

Drusus  died  and  Tiberius  was  saluted  em- 
peror by  the  army. 

Trofhonius,  a   celebrated   architect,  son 
of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Bceotia. 
He  built  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when 
he  demanded  of  the   god    a    reward   for   his 
trouble,  he  was  told    by  the  priestess  to  wait 
eight  days,  and  to  live  during  that  time  with 
all   cheerfulness   and   pleasure.     When   tiie 
days  were   passed,  Trophonius   and   his  bro- 
ther were  found  dead  in  their  bed.     Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  however,  he  was  swallowed 
up  alive  ill  the  earth  :  and  when,  afterwards, 
the  country  was  visited  by  a   great  drought, 
the  Boeotians  were  directed  to  apply  to  Tro- 
phonius for  relief,  and  to  seek  him  at  Leba- 
dea,  where  he  gave  oracles  in  a  cave.     They 
discovered  this  cave  by  means  of  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  Trophonius  told  them  how  to  ease 
their   misfortunes.     From  that  time  Tropho- 
nius was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  passed  for  the 
son    of  Apollo,  a  chapel   and   a  statue  were 
erected  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
his  divinity  when  consulted   to   give  oracles. 
The  cave  of  Trophonius  became  one   of  the 
most  celebrated   oracles   of  Greece.     Many 
ceremonies  were  required,  and  the  suppliant 
was  obliged  to  make  particular  sacrifices,  to 
anoint  his  bod)'  with  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the 
waters  of  certain  rivers.     He  was  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  a  linen  robe,  and  with  a  cake  of  honey 
in  his  hanJ,  he  was  directed  to  descend  into 
the  cave  by  a  narrow  entrance,  from  whence 
he  returnei!  backwards  after  he  had  received 
an  answer.     He  was  always  pale  and  dejecta 
ed  at  his  return,  and  thence  it  be.caiae  prover- 
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bial  to  say  of  a  melancholy  man,  that  he  had 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  There 
were  annually  exhibited  games  in  honour  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  Pans.  9,c.  37,  &ic. 
—Cic.  Tusc.  ],  c.  Al.—Plut.—Plin.  34,  c.  7 
—M,lian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  45. 

Tros,  a  son  of  Ericthonius,  king;  of  Troy, 
■who  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  th 
Scamander,  by  whom  he  had  II us,  Assaracus. 
and  Ganymedes.  He  made  war  against  Tan- 
talus, king  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called  Troja 
from  him,  and  the  country  itself  Troas.  Virg. 
3,  G.  V.  36.— Homer.  //.20,  w.2\Q.—Apollod. 
3,  c.  12. 

TRossuLrM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which 
gave  the  name  of  Tmssuli  to  the  Roman 
knights  who  had  taken  it  without  the  assist- 
ance of  foot  soldiers.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. — Senec. 
ep.  86  and  87.— Pcrs.  1,  v.  82. 

Truejvtum,  or  Truentinum,  a  river  of 
Picenum,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There 
is  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. St/.  8,  V.  AM.—Mela,2.~Plm. 
3,  c.  13. 

TRYPHioDORua,  a  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian of  Egypt,  in  the  5th  century.  [Try- 
phiodorus  wrote  a  poem  under  the  title  of 
Maratlioniaea,  CM«ga6a)v;a,xa)  ;  another  sty] 
edxitS'  'ivTToS'ifji.tta.v ;  a  Lipogr ammalic  Odys- 
sey ;  and  a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
styled  Ia.100  dxita-i?.  The  last  is  the  only  one 
of  his  productions  which  has  reached  us.  It 
is  in  681  verses,  and  appears  rather  to  be  the 
argument  of  some  larger  poem,  which  the 
poet  had  perhaps  intended  at  one  time  to 
write.  The  Lipogrammatic  Odyssej'  had 
this  name  given  to  it  from  a  peculiar  piece 
of  affectation  by  which  it  was  marked.  The 
poet,  according  to  some,  interdicted  himself, 
in  each  of  its  24  books,  the  use  of  a  particu- 
lar letter  of  the  Alphabet.  Eustathius,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  letter  2  was  banished 
from  the  entire  poem.  The  best  edition  of 
the  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy  is  per- 
haps that  of  Wernicke,  Lips.  1819,  8vo.] 

Tryphon,  a  tyrant  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 
put  to  death  by  Antiochus.     Justin.  36,  c.  1. 

A  surname   of  one   of   the   Ptolemies. 

^^han.V.H.    14,  c.  31. A    grammarian 

of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Tpbero,  Q.  ^lius,  a  Roman  consul,  son- 
in-law  of  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  glory  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
family.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberos,  with  their 
■wives  and  children,  lived  in  a  small  house, 
and  maintained  themselves  with  the  produce 
of  a  little  field,  which  they  cultivated  with 
their  own  hands.  The  first  piece  of  silver 
plate  that  entered  the  house  of  Tubero  wa 
a  small  cup  which  his  father-in-law  present- 
ed to  him,  after  he  had  conquered  the  king 
of  Macedonia. 

TcTBURBO,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Ma 

jor  and  Minor.     [The  first  was  situate  di 

rectly  to  the  south    of  Tunis,  and  appears  to 

he  now  Tubtrnok ;  the  latter  was  south-west 
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of  Carthage,  on  the  Bagradas,  and  is  said  to 
retain  the  ancient  name.] 

TuccA.  Plautius,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  andPlotius,  or- 
dered by  Augustus,  as  some  report,  to  revise 
the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  which  remained  uncor- 
rected on  account  of  the  premature  death  of 
the  poet.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  5.  v.   40.     Sal.  10, 

84. 

TuDER,  or  TuDERTiA,  an  ancient  town 
of  Umbria.  The  iuhabitants  were  called 
Tuderles.     Sil.  4,  v.  222. 

TuiSTO,  a  deity  of  the  Germans,  son  of 
Terra,  and  the  founder  of  the  nation.  Tacit, 
de  Germ.  2. 

TuLiNGi,  a  people  of  Germany  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Cas.  1,  c.  5, 
E.G. 

TuLLiA,  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius, 
king  of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the 
Proud  after  she  had  murdered  her  first  hus- 
Land  Aruns,  and  consented  to  see  Tullius  as- 
sassinated that  Tarquin  might  be  raised  to 
the  throne.  It  is  said  that  she  ordered  her 
chariot  to  be  driven  over  the  body  of  her  aged 
father,  which  had  been  thrown  all  mangled 
and  bloody  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome. 
She  was    afterwards    banished    from  Rome 

with   her   husband.     Ovid,  in  Jl>.  36  . 

Another  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  who 
married  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  was  mur- 
dered by  her  own  husband,  that  he  might 
marry    her  ambitious    sister    of   the   same 

name. A     daughter     of    Cicero.       [vid. 

Tulhola] 

TuLLiA  T.Ex,  de  senatu,  by  M.  Tullius 
Cicero,  A.  U.  C.  689,  enacted  that  those 
who  had  a  libera  legalio  granted  them  by  the 
senate,  should  hold  it  no  more  than  one  year. 
Such  senators  as  had  a  libera  legatio  tra.ve\\ed 
through  the  provinces  of  the  empire  without 
any  expense,  as  if  they  were  employed  in 

the  affairs  of  the  state. Another,  de  am- 

bitu,  by  the  same,  the  same  year.  It  forbad 
any  person,  two  years  before  he  canvassed  for 
an  office,  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators,  un- 
less that  case  had  devolved  upon  him  by  will. 
Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of  ambitus  were 
punished  with  the  aqum  <&:  ignis  inlerdictio 
for  ten  years,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
commons  was  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
Calpurnian  law. 

TtTLLiANUM,  a  subterraneous  prison  in 
Rome,  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  added  to 
the  other  called  Robur,  where  criminals 
were  confined.  [It  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  Servius  Tullius  enlarged  the  prison  built 
by  Ancus  Martius  ;  hence  the  term  TuUia- 
num  was  applied  to  that  part  of  it  below 
ground  which  was  built  by  Servius.  This 
dungeon  now  serves  as  a  subterranean  chapel 
to  a  small  church  built  on  the  spot,  called 
San  Pietro  in  Carcere,  in  commemoration  of 
St.  Peter  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
fined there.]     Sallust.  in  B-  Catil. 

Tdlliola,  or  Tullia,  a  daughter  of  Ci- 
cero by  Terentia.  She  married  Caius  Piso, 
and  afterwards  Furius  Crassipes,  and  last- 
ly P.  Corn.  Dolabella.    With  this  last  hus- 
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band  she  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 
Dolabella  was  turbulptit,  and  consequently 
the  cause  of  much  grief  to  TuUia  and  her  fa- 
ther. Tullia  died  in  childbed,  about  44  years 
before  Christ.  Cicero  was  so  inconsolable  on 
this  occasion,  that  some  have  ancused  him  of 
an  unnatural  partiality  for  his  daughter.  Ac- 
cording to  a  ridiculous  story  which  some  of 
the  moderns  report,  in  the  age  of  pope  Paul 
3d,  a  monument  was  discovered  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  with  the  superscription  of  Tulliola 
fili(z  mece-  The  body  of  a  woman  wa?  found 
in  It,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon  as 
touched  ;  there  was  also  a  lamp  burning, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gained  admission  there,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lighted  above  1500  years. 
Cic. — Plui.  in  Cic. 

Tur.Lius  CiMBER,  the  son  of  a  freed-man, 
rose  to  great  honours,  and  followed  the  inte- 
rest of  PoiTipey.  He  was  reconciled  to  J 
Cffisar,    whom  he   murdered   with    Brutus. 

Plut. Cicero,  a  celebrated  orator,     {vid- 

Cicero.) The    son  of  the  orator   Cicero. 

{vid.  Cicero.) A  friend  of  Otho. One 

of  the  kings  of  Rome.     (yii.  Servius.) 

Tni.Lus  HosTiLius,  the  third  king  of 
Rome,  after  the  death  of  Numa.  He  was  of 
a  warlike  and  active  disposition,  and  signa- 
lized himself  by  his  expedition  against  the 
people  of  Alba,  whom  he  conquered,  and 
whose  city  he  destroyed,  after  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  Heaftcr- 
wards  carried  his  arms  against  the  Latins  and 
the  neighbouring  states  with  success,  and  en- 
forced reverence  for  majesty  among  his  sub- 
jects. He  died  with  all  his' family  about  640 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  after  a  reign 
of  32  years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not 
precisely  known.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
killed  by  lightning,  while  he  was  performino- 
some  magical  ceremonies  in  his  own  house  ; 
or,  according  to  the  more  probable  account? 
of  others,  he  was  murdered  by  Ancus  Mar 
tius,  who  set  tire  to  the  palace,  to  make  it 
believed  that  the  impiety  of  Tullus  had  been 
punished  by  heaven.  Flor.  1,  c.  3. — Dionys. 
Hal.  3,  c.  \.—  Virg.  Mn.  6.  v.  814.— Liu.   1, 

c.    22.— Plul. A   consul,   A.  U.  C.  686. 

Horat.  3,  od.  8,  V.  12. 

TuwiiTCM,  or  Tunes,  [a  celebrated  city  of 
Africa,  south-west  of,  and  near  to  Carthage. 
Upon  the  destruction  of  the  city,  it  became 
a  great  and  powerful  city.  It  was  founded 
about  1«50  or  1300  B  C.  as  appears  from 
Herodotus  and  the  Parian  Chronicle.]  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  place  Regulus  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Xanthippus.  Liv.  30, 
c.  9. 

TuNCRi,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maese,  whose  chief  city,  called  Atuatuca,  is 

now  Tongeren. The  river  of  the  country 

is  now  the  Spaw.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  2. 

C,  TuRANiDS,  a  Latin  tragic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  Ovid.  ex.  Pont.  4,  el.  16, 
V.  29. 

TrRBO,  a  gladiator,   mentioned  Horat.  2, 


Sat.  3,  V.  310.     He    was  of  a  small  stature, 
but  uncommonly  courageous. 

TuRDETAjvi,  [a  people  of  Baetica  in  Spain, 
in  the  south-eastern  part.  They  extended 
along  the  coast,  from  the  Anas  to  the  Bastu- 
li  Poeni,  and  their  territory  was  famed  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  by  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  was  considered  the  most  fa- 
voured spot  on  the  whole  earth.  Here,  too, 
Strabo  locates  the  Elysian  fields  of  Homer. 
This  district,  besides  being  very  productive, 
WHS  enabled  to  carry  on  an  extensive  and  lu- 
crative commerce  with  th^"'  nations  of  the  in- 
terior, by  means  of  the  Baetis,  which  travers- 
ed it.]  Liv.  21.  c.  6, 1.  28,  c.  39,  L  34,  c.  17. 
[TcRUULi,  a  people  of  Baetica  in  Spain, 
situate  to  the  north,  and  north-east  of  the 
Turdetani.] 

TuRiA,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Guadalaviar.  [It  passes 
by  Valentia.] 

TcRicuM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  nowa  Zurichin 
Switzerland. 

TuRNCS,  a  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  Dau- 
nus  and  Venilia.  He  made  war  against .^neas, 
and  attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy, 
that  he  might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  La- 
tinus,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  to 
him.  His  efforts  were  attended  with  no  suc- 
cess, though  supported  with  great  courage 
and  a  numerous  army.  He  was  conquered, 
and  at  last  killed  in  a  single  combat  by  .^ne- 
as.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon strength.  Fira;.  ,/En.  7,  v.  56,  &c. — 
Tibull.  2,  el.  5,  V.  49.— Ouirf.  Fast.  4,  v.  879. 
Met.  li,  V.  451. 

I'uROKEs  a  people  of  Gaul,  [onthebanks 
of  the  Ligeris,  about  140  miles  from  the  sea,] 
whose  capital,  Caesarodunum,  is  the  modern 
Tours. 
TuRPio  rid.  Ambivius. 
[TcRRis  Hannibalis,  a  small  place  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  below  Thapsus.  From 
this  Annibal  took  his  departure  for  Asia 
when  he  was  banished  by  his  factious  and 
ungrateful  countrymen  from  Carthage.  It  is 

now  Mahdia.'] [Stratonis,  the    previous 

name  of  Caesarea,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine. 
vid.  Caesarea  ] 

TuRUNTCs,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  supposed 
to  be  the  Dicina  or  Duna. 

TrscANiA  and  Tuscia,  a  large  country  at 
the  west  of  Rome,  the  same  as  Etruria. 
(vid.  Etruria  ) 

Tcsci,the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. The 

villa  of  Pliny  the  younger,  ^near  the  sources 
of  the  Tiber.     Plin.  ep.  5  and  6. 

TuscuLANUM.  a  country-house  of  Cicero, 
near  Tusculum,  where,  among  other  books, 
the  orator  composed  his  quaestiones  concern- 
ing the  contempt  of  death,  &c.  in  five  books. 
Cic.  Tusc.  l,c.  4.  Atl.  15,ep.2.  Div.2,c.  1. 
Tusculum,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
founded  by  Telegonus  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  [Its  name  rather  proves  it  to  have 
been  of  Etrurian  origin.]  It  is  now  called 
Frascati,  and  is  famous  for  the  magnificent 
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villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Cic.  ad  Attic- — 
Slrab.  5—Horat.  3,  Od.  23,  v.  8,  &c. 

Tuscus.  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
i?  called  Tuscus  amnis,  from  its  situation 
P'lrg.  JEn.  10,  V.  199. 

Tuscus  vicus,  a  small  village  near  Rome. 
It  received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of 
Forsenna's  army  that  settled  there,  hiv.  2, 
c.  14. 

TuscuM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  \yid.  Tyrrhp- 
num.] 

TuTA,  a  queen  of  lUyricum,  &:c.  \yid. 
Teuta.] 

TuTiA,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  inconti- 
nence. She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple 
of  Vesta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solemn  invocation 

to  the   goddess.     Lw.   20. A  small   river 

six  miles  from  Rome,  where  Annibal  pitched 
his  camp  when  he  retreated  from  the  city. 
Tav.  26,  c.  11. 

TuTicuM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 
Ty-ijTA,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus in  Cappadocia,  where   Apollonius   was 
born";  whence  he  is  called  Tyaneus.     Ovid 
J[Iet.8,  v.l  19.— Strab.  12. 

TyanItis,  [a  district  in  the  southern  part 
of  Cappadocia,  near  Cilicia,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Tyana.] 

TxBKis.     [vid.  Tiberis.] 
TiccHE,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse- 
[It  contained  a   temple   of  Fortune    (Ti/;^)),) 
"whence  the  name.]     Cic.  in  Verr.  ■!,  c.  53. 

Tychius,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in 
Bceotia,  who  made  Hector's  shield,  which 
was  covered  with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  Q23.—Slrab.  9 — Homer.  II. 
7,  V.  220. 

TiDEus,  a  son  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon 
andPeribcea.  He  fled  from  his  country  af 
ter  the  accidental  murder  of  one  of  his  friend?, 
and  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adras- 
tus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Deiphyle 
he  married.  When  Adrastus  wished  to  re- 
place his  son-in-law  Polynices  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  Ty.deus  undertook  to  go  and  de- 
clare war  against  Eteocle?,  who  usurped  the 
crown.  The  reception  he  met  provoked  his 
resentment;  he  challenged  Eteocles  and  his 
officers  to  single  combat,  and  defeated  them. 
On  his  return  to  Argos.  he  slew  50  of  the 
Thebans  who  had  conspired  against  his  life, 
and  laid  in  ambush  to  surprise  him  ;  and  only 
/me  of  the  number  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Thebes  to  bear  the  tidings  of  the  fate  of 
his  companions.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  of  the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during 
tlie  Theban  war  he  behaved  with  great 
courage.  Many  of  the  enemies  expired  un- 
der his  blows,  till  he  was  at  last  wounded  by 
Melauippus.  T'hough  the  blow  was  fatal, 
Tydeus  had  the  strength  to  dart  at  his  ene- 
my, and  to  bring  him  to  the  ground  before 
he  was  carried  away  from  the  fight  by  hi 
companions.  At  his  own  request,  the  dead 
body  of  Melanippus  was  brought  to  him,  and 
after  he  had  ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  off, 
iJe  l)e;;;an  to  tear  out  the  brains  with  his 
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teeth.  The  savage  barbarity  of  Tydeus  dis- 
pleased Minerva,  who  was  coming  to  bring 
him  relief,  and  to  make  him  immortal,  and 
the  goddess  left  him  to  his  fate  and  suffered 
him  to  die.  He  was  buried  at  Argos,  where 
his  monument  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  age 
of  Pausanias.  He  was  father  to  Diomedes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  cause  of  his  flight  to 
Argos  was  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Melus, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcathous,  his  fa- 
ther's brother,  or  perhaps  his  own  brother 
Olenius.  Homer.  II  4,  v.  365,  3Ql.—^pol- 
lod.  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  Q.—JEschyl.  Sept.  ante 
Tktb.—Paus.  9,  c.  IS.—Diod.  2. — Eudip.  in 
Sup.—  Firg.  Mn.  6,  v.  479.— Oiirf.  in  lb. 
350,  &c . 

TiDiDES,  a  patronymic  of  Diomedes,  as 
>on  of  Tydeus.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  101.— Ho- 
rat.  1,0c/.  15,  V.  28. 

Tylos,  [an  island  in  the  Sinus  Persicus,  on 
the  Arabian  coast,  the  pearl  fishery  on  whose 
coasts  has  rendered  it  famous  in  antiquity: 
and  the  same  circumstance  still  contributes 
to  its  renown  under  the  name  of  Bahram, 
which*in  Arabic  signifies  two  seas,] 

Tymolus,  a  mountain.  Ovid.Mtt-  6,  t. 
15.     [vid.  Tmolus.] 

Ttmph.s:i,  a  people  between  Epirus  and 
Thessaly. 

Tyndaridje,  a  patronymic  of  the  child- 
ren of  Tyndarus,  as  Castor,  Pollux,  and  He- 
len, &,c      Ovid.Mrt.a. 

TY^DARIS,  a  patronymic  of  Helen,  daugh- 
ter of  Tyndarus.     Firg.  ^n.  2,  v.  569. 

A  town  of  Sicily  near  Pelorus,  founded  by  a 
Messenian  colony.     Strab.  6. — Pltn.  2,c.  91. 

— Stl.  14,  V.  209- Horace  gave  this  name 

to  one  of  his  mistresses  as  best  expressive  of 
all   female  accomplishments.     1,   Od.   17,  v. 

10. A  name  given   to   Cassandra.     Ovid. 

A.  A.I,  v.  408. A  town  of  Colchis  on  the 

Plasis.     Plin. 

Tynd.xrus,  son  of  (Ebalus  and  Gorgo- 
phone,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Perieres. 
He  was  king  of  Lacedjemon,  and  married  the 
celebrated  Leda,  who  bore  him  Timandra, 
Philonoe,  &c.  and  also  became  mother  of 
Pollux  and  Helen  by  Jupiter,  [vid.  Leda, 
Castor,  Pollux  .Clytemnettra,  &:c.] 

Typhceus,  or  Typhon,  a  iamous  giant, 
son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hun- 
dred heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dra- 
gon. Flames  of  devouring  fire  were  darted 
from  his  mouth  and  from  his  eyes,  and  he  ut- 
tered horrid  yells,  like  the  dissonant  shrieks 
of  different  animals.  He  was  no  sooner  born, 
than,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brothers,  the 
giants,  he  made  war  against  heaven,  and  so 
frightened  the  gods  that  they  fled  away  and 
assumed  different  shapes.  Jupiter  became  a 
ram,  Mercury  an  ibis,  Apollo  a  crow,  Juno 
a  cow,  Bacchus  a  goat,  Diana  a  cat,  Venus  a 
fish.  ic.  The  father  of  the  gods  at  last  re- 
sumed courage,  and  put  Typhceus  to  flight 
with  his  thunderbolts,  and  crushed  him  under 
Mount  .aCtna,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  under  the  island  Inarinie. 
Typhoeus  became  father  of  Geryon,  Cerbe- 
rus, and  Orthos,  by  hi?  union  v/ilh  Echidna, 
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Uygin.  fab.  152  and  \9Q.—0vid.  Met.  5,  v. 
325. — .Mschyl.  sept,  ante  Theb. — Hesiod. 
Thf.og.  820. — Homer.  Hym. — Herodot.  %  c. 
156.— FiV?.  ^n.  9,  v.  716. 

Typhon,  a  giant  whom  Juno  produced  by 
striking  the  earth.  Some  of  the  poets  make 
him  the  same  as  the  famous  Typhoeus.  \yid. 
Typhosus.] A  brother  of  Osiris,  who  mar- 
ried Nepthys.  He  laid  snares  for  his  brother 
during  his  expedition,  and  murdered  him  at 
his  return.  The  death  of  Osiris  was  aveng- 
ed by  his  son  Orus,  and  Tyiihon  was  put  to 
death.  \_vid.  Osiris.]  He  was  reckoned 
among  the  Egyptians  to  be  the  cause  of  eve- 
ry evil,  and  on  that  account  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  wolf  and  a  crocodile.  Plut.  in 
Is.  &  Os.—Diod.  1. 

Tyra&nIon,  a  grammarian  of  Pontus,  in 
tiinate  with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was 
Theophrastus,  and  he  received  that  of  Ty- 
rannion,  from  his  austerity  to  his  pupils.  He 
was  taken  by  LucuUus,  and  restored  to  his 
liberty  by  Muraena.  He  opened  a  school  in 
the  house  of  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship. He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and 
and  collected  a  library  of  about  30,000  vo- 
lumes. To  his  care  and  industry  the  world 
iS  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Aristotle's 

works.      [oid.    however,    Aristoteles.] 

There  was  also  one  of  his  disciples,  called 
Diodes,  who  bore  his  name.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Phoenicia,  and  was  made  prisoner  in 
the  war  of  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  was 
bought  by  Dymes,  one  of  the  emperor's  fa- 
vourites, and  afterwards  by  Terentia,  who 
gave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrote  68  different 
volumes,  in  one  of  which  he  proved  that  the 
Latin  tongue  was  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  another  in  which  Homer's  poems  were 
corrected.  Sic. 

Tyras,  or  Tyra,  a  river  of  European 
Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Cuxine  Sea  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Borysthenes,  now 
called  the  Mester.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  50. 

Tyro,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
moneus,  king  of  Elis,and  Alcidice.  She  was 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother- 
in-law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  her 
father's  house  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She 
became  enamoured  of  the  Enipeus  ;  and  as 
she  often  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
Neptune  assumed  the  shape  of  her  favourite 
lover  and  gained  her  affections.  She  had 
two  sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus,  by  Neptune, 
whom  she  exposed,  to  conceal  her  inconti- 
nence from  the  world.  The  children  were 
preserved  by  shepherds,  and  when  they  had 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  they  avenged 
their  mother's  injuries  by  assassinating  the 
cruel  Sidero.  Some  time  after  her  amour 
with  Neptune,  Tyro  married  her  uncle  Cre- 
theus, by  whom  she  had  Amythaon.  Pheres, 
and  iEson.     Tyro   is  often  called    Salmonis. 

from   her  father.     Homer.  Od.    11,  v.  234. 

Pyndar.  Pyth.  A.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Diod. 
4.—Propert.  \,  el.  13,  v.  20, 1.  2,  el.  30,  v.  51, 
1.  3,  el.  19,  V.  I'^.—Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43. 
—A^lian.  F.  H.  12,  c.  42. 

Tyros,  a  city  of  Pho^aicia.    [vid.  Tyrus.  ] 


Tyrrheid^,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
sons  of  Tyrrheus,  who  kept  the  flocks  of  La- 
tinus.     Vtrg.  .^n.  7,  v.  484. 

Tyrrheni,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria, 
[vid.  Etruria.] 

Tyrrhenum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etru- 
ria. It  is  also  called  Infcrum,  as  being  at 
I  he  bottom  or  south  of  Italy. 

Tyrrhenus,  a  son  of  Atys,  kingof  Lydia, 
who  came  to  Italy,  where  part  of  the  country 
was  called  aftei  hi.n.  Strab.  5. —  Tacit. 
Ann.  4,  c.  55 — PaCerc.  1,  c.  1. 

Tyrrheus,  a  jhepherd  of  king  Latinus, 
whose  stag,  bpin^f  killed  by  the  companions 
of  Afcanius,  was  the  first  cause  of  war 
between  .Eneas  and  the  inhabitants  of  La- 
lium.  Hence  the  word  Tyrrhtides.  Virg, 
■lEn.  7,  V.  485. 

Tjrsis,  a  place  in  the  Balearides,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  palace  of  Saturn. 

TyrTjEus.  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  born  ia 
Attica,  son  of  Archimbrotus.  \yid.  the  end 
of  this  article.]  In  the  second  Messenian 
war,  the  Lacedaemoniaos  were  directed 
by  the  oracie  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for 
a  general,  if  they  wished  to  finish  their 
expedition  with  success,  and  they  were  con- 
temptuously presented  with  Tyrtaeus.  The 
poet,  though  ridiculed  for  his  many  defor- 
mities, and  his  ignorance  of  military  afiairs, 
animated  the  Lacedaemonians  with  martial 
songs,  just  as  they  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ithome,  and  inspired  them  with  so  much 
courage  that  they  defeated  the  Messeuians. 
For  his  services,  he  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Lacedaemon,  and  treated  with  great  atten- 
tion. Of  the  compositions  of  Tyrtaeus,  no- 
thing is  extant  but  the  fragments  of  four  or 
five  elegies.  He  flourished  about  684  B.  C. 
[The  native  country  of  Tyrtaeus  is  a  point 
not  well  ascertained^  The  common  opinion  is 
in  favour  of  his  having  been  an  Athenian  ;  but 
Suidas  says  that  he  was  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Milesian.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
these  opposite  Statements,  by  supposing  that 
ht;  was  a  Milesian  by  birth,  but  had  obtained  a 
domicil  at  Athens.  Belonging  to  a  Dorian  fa- 
mily, and  regarding  the  Spartans  as  his  kindred 
race,  he  joined  them  when  involved  in  a  dan- 
gerous war.  The  account  given  of  him  above 
wears  the  garb'of  mere  fable.  The  deformi- 
ty of  his  person  had  no  foundation  xvhatever 
in  truth.  His  lameness  is  only  a  satirical  al- 
lusion to  his  frequent  use  of  the  pentameter 
verse.  The  best  editions  of  the  remains  of 
Tyrtaeus  are,  that  of  Klotzius,  Altenb.  1767, 
;ind  that  of  Brunck,  in  his  Analecta.]  Justin, 
2.  c.  5. — Strab.  8. — Bristol.  Polit.  b,  c.  7. — 
Horat-  de  Art.  p.  402. — ^lian.  V.  H.  12,  c. 
50. — Paus.  4,  c.  6,  &c. 

Tyrcs,  or  Tyros,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  built  by  the  Sidoiiians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  south  of  Sidon,  about  200  stadia 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur.  [Tyre 
i.M  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Zor ;  by  the 
inhabitants  it  was  termed  Sor.  The  Roman 
traders  altered  this  to  Sar,  and  Sarra,  whence 
the  epithet  Sarranus  in  Virgil.]  Tvre,  though 
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originally  a  colony  of  Sidon,  in  process  of 
time  far  surpassed  the  parent  state.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of  thiit 
name,  the  old  Tyros,  called  Palmlyros,  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was 
about  19  miles  in  circumference,  iucludin;i 
Palaetyros,  but  without  it  about  four  miles. 
Tyie  Wiis  destroyed  iiy  the  princes  of  A-s\ 
ria,  and  afterward?  rebuilt.  [The  new  city 
was  not  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  but  on 
a  small  island  contiguous  to  the  shore.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  existed  previous 
to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
formed  a  part  of  it,  but  was  enlarged  after 
the  ruin  of  the  old.]  It  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence, [or  ratlier  yielded  only  a  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Persian  power,]  till  the  age 
of  Alexander,  who  took  it  with  much  diflB 
culty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined  the  island 
to  the  continent  by  a  mole,  after  a  siege  of 
seven  months,  on  the  20th  of  Aagust,  B.  C. 
332  The  Tyrians  were  naturally  industrious, 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commerce ; 
and  they  vvere  deemed  the  inventors  of  scht- 
let  and  pur()le  colours.  They  founded  many 
cities  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  such  as, 


Carthage  Gades,  Leptis,  Utica,  &c.  which 
on  that  account  are  often  distinguished  by 
the  epitliet  Tyria.  [The  extensive  com- 
merce of  Tyre  is  well  known.  The  Phoenician 
merchants  visited  all  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  even  extended  their  adventu- 
rous course  to  the  modern  Scilly  Isles  and  the 
Baltic.  Their  inland  trade  also  put  them  in 
poi^session  of  the  rich  commodities  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  India,  and  the  whole  of  Asia.]  The 
buildings  of  Tyre  were  very  splendid  and 
nagnificent;  the  walls  were  150  feet  high, 
with  a  prop  rtionable  breadth.  Hercules 
was  the  chief  dety  of  the  place.  It  had  two 
large  and  capacious  harbours,  and  a  power- 
ful fleet  ;  and  was  built,  according  to  some 
writers,  about  2760  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Strab.  10. — Herodot.  2,  c.  44. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  12.— Curt.  4,  c.  4.—  F'irg.  JEn. 
1,  V.  6,339.  &c.—Ond.  Faat.  1,  Sic— Met. 
5  and  10. — Lucan.  3,  &c. A  nymph,  mo- 
ther of  Venus,  according  to  some. 

[Tysdrcs,  a  city  of  Africa  Propria,  not  far 
from  the  coast,  below  Turris  Hannibalis.  It 
is  supposed  to  coincide  as  to  position  with  the 
modern  el-Jem.^ 


VA 

VaCATIONE,  {lex  de)  was  enacted  con- 
cerning the  exemption  from  military  service, 
and  contained  this  very  remarkable  clause, 
nisi  belluin  Gallicum  exonatur, in  which  case 
the  priests  themselves  were  not  exempted 
from  service.  This  can  intimate  how  appre- 
hensive the  Romans  were  of  the  Gauls,  by 
•whom  their  city  had  once  been  taken. 

Vacca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  [on  the  river 
Rubricatus,  south-west  of  Carthage.  It  is 
now  ^^^'ja.  Vacca  was  a  place  of  great  note 
in  tie  Jugurthine  war.]     Sallust.  Jug. 

Vacc;ei,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain, 
[occupying,  according  to  Manuert,  what  is 
now  the  greater  part  of  Valladolid,  Leon, 
Palencia,  and  the  province  of  Toro.']  Liv. 
21,  c.  5,1.  35,  C.7,  1.  46,  c.  47. 

Vacuna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presid- 
ed over  repose  and  leisure,  as  (he  word  indi- 
cates (vicare.)  Her  festivals  were  observed 
in  the  month  of  December.  Ovid.  Fad.  6, 
V.  307— Horn;.  l,ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Vadimonis  Lacus,  now  Bassano,  a  lake 
of  Etriiria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous. 
The  Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Goths  by  Dolabella.  Liv. 
9,  c.  39.— FZor.  l,c.  13.- P/m.  8,  ep.  20. 

VagedrOsa,  a  river  of  Sicily,  between  the 
towns  ofCamarinaand  Gela.    Sil.  14,  v.  229. 

V.\r.ENi,  or  Vagienni.  a  people  of  Li^u- 
ria,  at  the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital 
was  called  Jlugusia  Vagiennorum,  Sil.  S,  v. 
606. 

Vahams,  a  river  of  modern  Holland,  now 
called  the  Waal.  [vid.  Rhenus.J  Tacit.  Ann. 
2, 0.  G. 

Vala,  C.  Numonius,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
to  whom  'he  poet  addressed  1  ep.  15. 

Vai.ens,  Flavius,  a  son  of  Gratian.  born 
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in  Pannonia.  His  brother  Valentinian  took 
him  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  ap- 
pointed him  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  bold  measures  and  the 
threats  of  the  rebel  Procopius,  frightened  the 
new  emperor;  and  if  his  friends  had  not  in- 
tervened, he  would  have  willingly  resigned 
all  his  pretensions  to  the  empire,  which  his 
brother  had  intrusted  to  his  care.  By  per- 
severance, however,  Valens  was  enabled  to 
destroy  his  rival,  and  to  distinguish  himself 
in  his  wars  against  the  northern  Barbarians. 
But  his  lenity  to  these  savage  intruders 
()roved  fatal  to  the  Roman  power  ;  and  by 
permitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settle  in  the 
provinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free  access 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  Valens  encou- 
raged them  to  make  depredations  on  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  disturb  their  tranquillity.  His 
eyes  were  opened  too  late ;  he  attempted  to 
repel  them,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Bar- 
barians obtained  some  advantage,  and  Valens 
was  hurried  away  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  and  the  affection  of  his  soldiers  for  his 
person,  into  a  lonely  house,  which  the  Goths 
set  on  fire.  Valens,  unable  to  make  his  es- 
cape, was  burnt  alive  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  15  years,  A.  D.  378.  He 
has  been  blamed  for  his  superstition  and 
cruelty  in  putting  to  death  all  such  of  his  sub- 
jects whose  name  began  by  TTieed,  because  he 
had  been  informed  hy  his  favourite  astrologers 
that  his  crown  would  devolve  upon  the 
head  of  an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
these  letters.  Valens  did  not  possess  any  of 
the  great  qualities  which  distinguish  a  great 
and  powerful  monarch.  He  was  illiterate, 
and  of  a  disposition  naturally  indolent  and  in- 
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active.  Yet  though  timorous  in  the  highest 
degree,  he  was  warlike  ;  aad  though  fond  of 
ease,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
his  officers,  and  preferred  none  but  such  as 
possessed  merit.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
discipline,  a  pattern  of  chastity  and  tempe- 
rance, and  he  showed  himself  always  ready 
to  listen  to  the  just  complaititsot  his  sub  ects. 
though  he  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  flattery  and 

malevolent  informations.     Ammian.  &.c. 

Valerius,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  pro 
claimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when 
Marcian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the 
purple  in  the  east,  attempted  to  assassinate 
him.     He  reigned  only  six   months,  and  was 

murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  261. Fa- 

bius,  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he  saluted 
emperorin  opposition  to  Otho.  He  was  great- 
ly honoured  by   Vitellius,  &c. The  name 

of  the  second  Mercury  mentioned  by  Cic.  d- 
J^at.  D.  3,  c.  22,  but  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  Jupiter. 

Valentia.  one  o(  the  ancient    names    of 

Rome A  town  of  Spain,  [now  Valencta. 

on  theTuria  or  Guadalaviar,']  a  little  below 
Saguntum,  founded  by  J.  Britus,  and  for 
some  time  known  by  the  name  of  Julia  Co- 
Ionia [A  town  of  the  Segalauni,  in  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhoda- 
nus.  It  is  now  Valence. Another  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

Valentinianus  1st,  a  son  of  Gratian, 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne  by  his  merit 
and  valour.  He  kept  the  western  part  of  the 
empire  for  himself,  and  appointed  over  the 
east  his  brother  Valens.  He  gave  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  his  military  valour  in  the 
victories  which  he  obtained  over  the  Barba. 
rians  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhme  and  the 
Danube.  The  insolence  <>f  the  Quadi  he 
punished  with  great  severity  ;  and  when 
these  desperate  and  indigent  Barbarians  had 
deprecated  the  conqueror's  mercy,  Valenti- 
nian  treated  them  with  contempt,  and  up- 
braided them  with  every  mark  of  resent- 
ment. While  he  spoke  with  such  warmth, 
he  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  fell  lifeless  on 
the  ground.  He  was  conveyed  into  his 
palace  by  his  attendants,  and  soon  after  died, 
after  suffering  the  greatest  agonies,  violent 
fits,  and  contortions  of  his  limbs,  on  the  I7th 
of  November,  A.  D.  375.  He  was  then  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  12 
years.  He  has  been  represented  by  some  as 
cruel  and  covetous  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  was  naturally  of  an  irascible  disposition, 
and  he  gratified  his  pride  in  expressing  a  con- 
tempt for  those  who  were  his  equals  in  mili- 
tary abilities,  or  who  shone  for  gracefulness 

or  elegance  of  address.     Ammian. About 

six  days  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  his 
second  son,  Valentinian  the  second,  was  pro 
claimed  emperor,  though  only  ifive  years  old 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Gratian,  A.  D.383, 
but  his  youth  seemed  to  favour  dissention, 
and  the  attempts  and  the  usurpations  of  re- 
bels, e  was  robbed  of  his  throne  by  Max- 
imus,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Gratian  ; 


and  in  this  helpless  situation  be  had  recourse 
to  Theodosius,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the 
east.  He  was  successful  in  his  applications; 
Maximus  was  conquered  by  Theodosius,  and 
Valentinian  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  ac- 
companied by  his  benefactor.  He  was  some 
time  after  strangled  by  one  of  his  officers,  a 
native  of  Gaul,  called  Arbogastes,  in  whom 
lie  had  placed  too  much  confidence,  and  from 
whom  he  expected  more  deference  than  the 
ambition  of  a  Barbarian  could  pay.  Valen- 
tinian reigned  nine  years.  This  happened 
the  15th  of  May.  A.  D.  392,  at  Vienne,  one  of 
the  modern  towris  of  France.  He  has  beea 
commended  for  his  many  virtues,  and  the  ap- 
plause which  the  populace  bestowed  upon 
him  WHS  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He  abo- 
lished the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes;  and 
because  his  subjects  complained  that  he  was 
too  fond  of  the  amusements  of  the  circus,  he 
ordered  all  such  festivals  to  be  abolished,  and 
all  the  wilci  beasts  that  were  kept  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people  to  be  slain.  He 
nas  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  and  cle- 
inency,  not  only  to  his  friends,  but  even  to 
such  as  had  conspired  against  his  life;  and 
he  used  to  say,  that  tyrants  alone  are  suspi- 
cious. He  was  fond  of  imitating  the  virtues 
and  exemplary  life  of  his  friend  and  patron 
Theodosius,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer,  the 
Romans  might  have  enjoyed  peace  and  secu- 
rity.  Valentinian   the   third,  was   son   of 

Constantius  and  Placidia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  therefore,  as  re- 
lated to  the  imperial  family,  he  was  saluted 
emperor  in  his  youth,  and  publicly  acknow- 
ledged as  such  at  Rome,  the  3d  of  Ocober, 
A-  D.  423,  about  the  6th  year  ol  his  age. 
He  w»s  at  first  governed  by  his  mother,  and 
•  he  intrigues  of  his  generals  and  courtiers; 
and  when  he  came  to  years  of  discretion,  he 
disgraced  himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and 
incontinence.  He  was  murdered  in  the  midst 
of  Rome,  A.  D.  454,  in  the  36th  year  of  his 
age,  and  3ht  of  his  reign,  by  Pretonius  Max- 

mus,  to  whose  wife  he  had  offered  violence. 
The  vices  of  Valentinian  the  third  werecon- 
spicuous  ;  every  passion  he  wished  to  gratify 
at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  his  health,  and 
character  ;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  kindness,  he  died  la- 
mented by  none,  though  pitied  for  his  impru- 
dence and  vicious  propensities.     He  wai  the 

last  of  the  family  of  Theodosius. A  son  of 

the  emperor  Gratian,  who  died  when  very 
young. 

Valeria,  a  sister  of  Publicola,  who  ad- 
vised the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  depre- 
cate the  resentment  of  Coriolan us.     Plut.  in 

Cor A   daughter  of  Publicola,  given  as 

an  hostage  to  Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She 
fled  from  the  enemy's  country  with  Cloelia, 
and  swam  across  the  Tiber.     Plut.  de  Virt. 

Mul. A   daughter  of  Messala,    sister   to 

Hortensius,  who  married  Sylla. The  wife 

of  the  emperor  Galerius,  &:c A  road  ia 

Sicily,  which  led  from  Messana  to  Lilybaeum. 

A  town  of  Spain.     Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Valeria  lex,  de  provocaiione,  by  P.  Va- 
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lerius  Poplicola,  the  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C 
243.  It  permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magis 
trateto  the  people,  and  forbad  the  magistrate 
to  punish  a  citizen  for  making  the  appeal.  Il 
further  made  it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citizen 
to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  or  to 
exercise  any  office  without  the  choice  ano 
approbation  of  the  people.     Val.  Max,  4,  c 

1. — Liv.  2,  c.  8. — Dion.  Hal.  4. Another, 

de  debitorihus,  by  Valerius  Flaccus.  It  re- 
quired that  all  creditors  should  discharg. 
their  debtors  on  receiving  a  fourth  part  ot 

the  whole  sum. Another,  by  M.  Valeriu?' 

Corvinus,  A.  U.  C  453,  which  confirmed  the 

first  Valerian  law  enacted  by  Poplicola. 

Another,  called  also  Horalia,  by  L.  Valerius 
and  M.  Horatius,  the  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  304. 
It  revived    the    first   Valerian   law,  which 

under  the  triumvirate  had  lost  its  force. 

Another,  de  magistratibus,   by   P.    Valerius 
Poplicola,  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  243.     It  ere 
ated  two  quaestors  to  take  care  of  the  public 
treasure,  which  was  for  the  future  to  be  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Plut.  in  Pop. — Liv.  2. 
Valerianus,  Publius  Licinius,  a  Roman, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhsetia. 
A.  D.  254.     The  virtues  which  shone  in  him 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne.     Formerly  distinguished 
for  his  temperance,  moderation,  and  many 
virtues,  which  fixed  the  uninfluenced  choice 
of  all  Rome   upon  him,  Valerian,  invested 
with  the  purple,  displayed  inability  and  mean- 
ness.    He  was   cowardly  in  his  operations, 
and  though  unacquainted  with  war,  and  the 
patron  of  science,  he  seldom  acted  with  pru- 
dence, or  favoured  men  of  true  genius  and 
merit.     He  took  his  son  Gallienus  as  his  col- 
league in  the  empire,  and  showed  the  male- 
volence of  his  heart  by  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians whom  he  had  for  a  while  tolerated.    H 
also  made  war  against  the  Goths  and   Scy- 
thians ;  but  m  an  expedition  which  he  under- 
took against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  his  arms 
were  attended  with  ill  success.     He  was  con- 
quered in  Mesopotamia,  aad  when  he  wished 
to  have  a  private  conference  with  Sapor,  the 
conqueror  seized  his  person,  and  carried  him 
in  triumph  to  his  capital,  where  he  expose 
him,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  his  empire,  to  the 
ridicule  and  insolence  of  his  subjects.    When 
the  Persian  monarch  mounted  on  horseback. 
Valerian  served  as  a  footstool,  and  the  many 
other  insults  whirh  he  suffered,  excitei!  imiijr- 
nation  even   among  the   courtiers  of  Sapi.i. 
The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  be  flayed 
alive,  and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  his  manglptl 
body,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  torments. 
His  skin  was  tanned,  and   painted  in  re  '  ; 
and  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Roman  empire 
might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  Persia.     Valerian  died  in  the  7lst 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  260,  after  a  reign  of 

seven  years. A  grandson  of  Valerian  the 

emperor.     He  was   put  to  death  when  his 

father,  the  emperor  Gallienus,  was  killed. 

One  of  the  generals  of  the   usurper  Niger. 

A  worthy  senator,  put  to  death  by  He- 

liogabalus. 
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Valerius  Publics,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
surnamed  Poplicola  for  his  popularity.     He 
vas  very  active  in  assisting  Brutus   to  expel 
ihe  Tarquins,  and   he  was  the  first  that  took 
an  oath  to  support  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
lence  of  his  country.     Though  he  had  been 
refused  the  consulship,  and  had  retired  with 
,iTeat  dissatisfaction  from  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs, yet  he  regarded  the  public  opmion,  and 
when  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  inveighed 
rtgauist    the    towering    appearance    of    his 
house,  he  acknowledged  the  reproof,  and  in 
caking  it  lower,  he  showed  his  wish  to  be  oa 
a  level  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  not  to 
erect  what  might  be  considered  as  a  citadel 
for  the  oppression  of  his  country.     He  wa.s 
afterwards  honoured  with  the  consulship,  on 
the  expulsion  ofCollatinus,  and  he  triumph- 
ed over   the  Etrurians  after   he  had  gained 
the  victory  in  the  battle  in  which  Brutus  hnd 
the  sons  of  Tarquin  had  fallen.     Valeriusdied 
after  he  had  been  four  times  consul,   and  en- 
joyed the  popularity,  and  received  the  thanks 
and  the  gratitude   which  people  redeemed 
from   slavery  and  oppression  usually   pay  to 
their  patrons   and   deliverers.     He    was  so 
poor  that  his  body  was  buried  at  the  public 
expense.     The  Roman  matrons  mourned  his 
death  a  whole  year.    Plut.  in  vita. — Flor.  1, 
c.  9. — Liv.  3,  c.  8,  k.c. Corvinus,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  soldiers  under  Camillus.     When 
the  Roman  army  were  challenged  by  one  of 
the  Senones,  remarkable  for  his  strength  and 
stature,  Valerius  undertook  to  engage  him, 
and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  by  means  of  a 
crow  that  assisted  him,  and  attackeii  the  face 
of  the  Gaul,   whence  his  surname  of  Corvi- 
nus.    Valerius  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians, 
and  the  neighbouring  states  that  made  war 
ainst  Rome,   and  was  six  times  honoured 
with  the  consulship.     He  died  in  the  100th 
year  of  his  age,  admired  and   regretted   for 
many  private  and  public  virtues.     iTal.  Max. 
8,  c.  13.—Liv  7,  c.  21,  kc— Plut.  in  Mar.— 

Cic.  in  Cat. Antias,  an  excellent  Roman 

historian   often  quoted,   and  particularly  by 

Livy. Flaccus,  a  consul  with  Cato,  whose 

friendship  he  honourably  shared.  He  made 
war  against  the  Insubres  and  Boii,  and  killed 

10,000  of  the  enemy. Marcus  Corvinus 

Messala,  a  Roman  made  consul  with  Augus- 
tus. He  distinguished  himself  by  his  learn- 
ing as  well  as  military  virtues.  He  lost  his 
memory  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
and.  according  to  some,  he  was  even  ignorant 
of  his  own  name.     Sueton.  in  Jiug. — Cic.  in 

Brut. Soranus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of 

Julius  Caesar,  put  to  death  for  betraying  a 
-ecret.     He   acknowledged  no  god  but   the 

soul  of  the   universe. A  Latin  historian 

who  carried  arms  under  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
[He  is  usually  styled  Valerius  Maximus. 
The  anonymous  but  ancient  author  of  his 
;ife  makes  him  to  have  been  descended  from 
the  Valerian  family  on  the  father's  side,  and 
from  the  Fabian  on  the  mother's  side.  His 
surname  Maximus  indicates  the  latter  part 
of  this  genealogy.]  He  dedicated  his  time 
to  stud}',  and  wrote  aa  account  of  all  the  most 
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celebrated  sayings  and  actions  of  the  Romans, 
and  otiier  illustrious   persons,    which  is  still 
extant,  and  divided  into  nine   books.     It  is 
•  tiedicated  to  Tiberius.     [He  classifies  the  in 
dividuals,  of  whom  he  treats,  according  to 
some  peculiar  virtue  or  vice,  of  which  they 
Were  cited  as  examples.     He  first  confines 
himself  to  Romans,  and  then  to  other  nations 
especially   the   Greeks.      The   titles  of   hi 
chapters  are  the   work  of  the   grammarian 
or  copyists,  as  appears  very  clearly  from  the 
use  of  words  which    were  unknown  during 
the  silver  age  of  Roman  literature.     Vale- 
rius displays  neither  judgment  in  his  choice 
of  anecdotes,  nor  skill  in  their  arrangement, 
nor  good  taste  in  his  use  of  expressions  and 
in  the  transitions  which  he  frequently  makes 
from   the  natural  order  of  things.     No  one 
ever  carried  flattery  to  a  greater  extent :  his 
preface,    addressed  to  Tiberius,  is   perfectly 
disgusting.     His    manner  of  narrating  is  far 
from  pleasing  ;  and  his  style  is  cold,  declama- 
tory, and  affected.    Notwithstanding  its  faults, 
however,  the  work  is  interesting  both  for  the 
history  and  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  little  facts  taken  from  au- 
thors whose  works  have  not  reached  us.  Some 
critics     believe,    though   on    no   very  sure 
grounds,  that  the  work  in  question  is  a  com- 
pilation from  a  larger  one   by  the  same  au- 
thor, and  was  executed  by  C.  Titus  Probus, 
or  Julius  Paris.     Others  in  like  manner  as- 
cribe  it   to   Januarius   Nepotianus.      These 
three  individuals  are  equally  unknown.     The 
best  edition  of  Valerius   ^Iaximus   is  that  of 
Kappius,  Lips.  1782,  8vo.]     Some  have  have 
supposed  that  he  lived  after  the  age  of  Tibe- 
rius, from  the  want  of  purity  and  elegance 
which  so  coHspicuously  appear  in  his   writ- 
ings, unworthy  of  the  correctness  of  the  gold- 
en  age  of  the  Roman   literature.     The  best 
editions  of  Valerius   are  those  of  Torrcnius, 
4to.  L.  Bat.  1726,  and  of  Vorstius,Svo.  Bero 

lin.  1672. Marcus,  a  brother  of  Pophcola, 

who  defeated  the  army  of  theSabines  in  two 
battles.  Fie  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
and  the  Romans,  to  show  their  sense  of  his 
great  merit,  built  him  a  house  on  Mount  Pa- 
latine at   the  public  expense. Potitus,   a 

general  who  stirred  up  the  people  and  army 
against  the  decemvirs,  and  Appius  Claudius 
in  particular.     He  was  chosen    consul,  and 

conquered  the  Volsci.>nd  j^qui. Flaccus 

a  Roman,  intimate  with  Cato  the  censor.  He 
was  consul  with  him,  and  cut  off  an  army  of 
10,000  Gauls  in  one  battle.  He  was  al  o 
chosen  censor,  and  prince  of  the  senate,  &c. 
A  Latin  poet  who  flourished  under  Ves- 
pasian. He  wrote  a  poem  in  eight  books  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  but  it  remained 
unfinished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
[The  manuscripts  of  this  poem  add  to  the 
n&me  of  Valerius  Flaccus  that  of  Setinus 
Balbus.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  cri- 
tics that  this  last  was  the  name  of  u  gramma- 
rian who  made  a  revision  of  the  text,  or  who, 
perhaps,  was  the  possessor  of  a  femarkable 
manuscript.  The  birth-place  of  the  writer 
is  also  involved  in  some  doubt.  It  is  believed! 
5Q 


by  many  that  his  native  place  was  Patavium, 
and  this  opinion  is  founded  on  various  pas- 
sages of  Martial.  Others  suppose  that  he 
was  born  at  Setia  in  Campania,  and  allege 
the  name  Setinus  in  favour  of  this  position. 
This  latter  name,  however,  has  been  explain- 
ed above.  There  has  come  down  to  us, 
among  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  one  address- 
ed to  V^alerius  Flaccus,  iu  v^^hich  the  for- 
mer advises  him  to  renounce  poetry  and 
apply  himself  to  the  studies  of  the  bar,  us 
aflbrding  a  better  means  for  accumulating 
a  fortune.  From  this  some  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  his  poetical  talents  were  not 
held  in  very  hit;h  esteem  by  his  contempora- 
ries. Quintilian,however,  speaks  of  his  death 
as  a  great  loss  to  literature.  He  died  A,  D, 
88,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  The  "  Argo- 
nautics"  of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  in  8  books^ 
the  last  imperfect.  Had  the  poem  been  com- 
pleted it  is  thought  that  it  would  have  occu- 
pied ten  or  twelve  books.  It  is  an  imitation 
of  the  work  of  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes  on  the 
same  subject.  The  critics  are  far  from  being 
agreed  as  to  its  merits:  some  rank  it  next  to 
the  .^.neid;  while  others,  who  regard  beau- 
ty of  diction  as  less  essential  than  invention, 
assign  it  a  much  lower  rank,  and  give  the 
preference  to  the  poems  of  Statins,  Lucan, 
and  even  Silius  Italicus.  In  truth,  the  "  Ar- 
gonautics"  is  clearly  deficient  in  originality. 
The  principal  fault  of  the  poem  is  that  the 
enterprize  of  the  Argonauts,  which  forms 
the  chief  interest  of  the  fable,  is  continually 
lost  sight  of  amid  numerous  digressions  and 
episodes.  Hence  the  poem  wears  in  general 
a  cold  and  monotonous  appearance.  It  is  not, 
however,  without  beauties;  it  contains  de- 
scriptions highly  poetical,  and  some  very  in- 
genious comparisons.  It  is  remarkable  that 
iii  the  passages  where  Valerius  does  not  imi- 
tate Apollonius  he  is  far  more  elegant  than 
in  those  where  he  copies  him.  His  style  is 
concise  and  energetic,  but  oftentimes  obscure 
and  affected.  Frequently,  too,  he  sacrifices 
nature  to  art,  and  to  an  anxiety  for  display- 
ing the  stores  of  his  erudition.]  The  best 
editions    of   Flaccus    are   those  of  Burman, 

L.    Bat.   1724,  and  12mo.   Utr.    1702 

.^siatieus,  a  celebrated  Roman  accused  of 
having  murdered  one  of  the  relations  of  the 
empf-ror  Claudius.  He  was  condemned  by 
the  intrigues  of  Mes.*alina,  though  innocent, 
and   he  opened   his  veins  and  bled  to  death. 

Tacit- Ann. Laevinus,  a  consul  who  fought 

against  Pyrthus  during  the  Tarentine  war, 
vid.  Lsevinus. 

Valgius  Rcfus,  a  Roman  poet  in  the 
Augustan  age,  celebrated  for  his  writings. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  Horace.  Tibull, 
3, 1.  1,  V,  \80.—Horal.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  82. 

Vandalii,  a  people  of  Germany.  [The 
Vandals  seem  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin. 
Pliny  and  Procopius  agree  in  making  them 
such,  and  the  latter  writer  more  especially 
affirms,  in  express  terms,  that  the  Goths  ana 
Vandals,  though  distinguished  by  name, 
were  the  same  people,  agreeing  in  their  man- 
ners and  ."peaking  the  same  language.  Thev 
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were  called  Vandals  from  the  Teutonic  term 
"  IVenden"  which  signifies  to  wander.  They 
began  to  be  troublesome  to  the  Romans  A. 
D.  160,  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius  and  Verus  : 
in  the  year  410  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Spain,  in  conjunotion  with  the  Alans 
and  Suevi,  and  received  for  their  share  what 
from  them  was  termed  Vandalusia,  now  An- 
dalusia. In  429  they  crossed  into  Africa  un- 
der Genseric,  who  not  only  made  himself 
master  there  of  Byzacium,Gaetulia,  and  pari 
of  Numidia,  but  also  crossed  over  into  Italy 
A-  D.  455,  and  plundered  Rome.  Aiter  the 
death  of  Genseric  the  Vandal  power  declin- 
ed.]    Tacil.  de  Germ.  c.  3. 

Vangiones,  a  people  of  Germany.  Their 
capital,  Borbetomagus,  is  now  called  Worms. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  431. — Cws.  G.  1,  c.  51- 

Vannia,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po, 
now  called  Civila. 

Varanes,  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  in  the  age  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

[Vardanus  or  Vardanius,  a  river  of 
Asia,  called  otherwise  Hypanis,  which  rises 
in  the  central  part  of  Caucasus  and  falls  in- 
to the  Palus  Mscotis  by  several  mouths.  It 
receives  in  its  course  all  the  water  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Caucasian  chain. 
The  sandy  plain  which  extends  to  the  north 
of  this  river  furnishes  it  with  more.  Its  two 
principal  mouths  embrace  the  island  of  Ta- 
man,  in  which  the  town  of  Fanegoria,  the 
ancient  Phanagoria,  attracts  a  little  trade. 
The  modern  name  Kuban  of  the  river  Hy- 
panis preserves  traces  of  the  ancient  appel- 
lation, since,  according  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  dialects  of  the  north  of  Asia,  the  h, 
uttered  from  the  throal,  becomes  fc.] 

Varia  lex,  de  majestaU,  by  the  tribune 
L.  Varius,  A.  U.  C.  662.  It  ordained  that 
all  such  as  had  assisted  the  confederates  in 
their  war  against  Rome  should  be  publicly 

tried. Another,  de  civitale,  by  Q.  Varius 

Hybrida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  sus- 
pected of  having  assisted  or  supported  the 
people  of  Italy  in  their  petition  to  become 
free  citizens  of  Rome.  C?c.  pro  Mil.  36.  in 
Brut.  56,  88,  &c. 

Lucius  Varius,  or  Varus,  a  tragic  poet 
intimate  with  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  was 
one  of  those  whom  Augustus  appointed  to  re- 
vise Virgil's  jEneid.  Some  fragments  of  hi 
poetry  are  still  extant.  Besides  tragedies,  he 
wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor.  Quiuti- 
lian  says,  1.  10,  that  his  Thyestes  was  equal 
to  any  composition  of  the  Greek  poets.  Ho- 
ral.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  40. 

Varko,  M.  Terentius,  a  Roman  consul  de- 
feated at  Cannae,  by  Annibal.  (vid.  Teren- 
tius.)  A  Lat.u  writer  celebrated   for  his 

great  learning.  He  wrote  no  less  than  500 
different  volumes  which  are  all  now  lost,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  de  Re  Ruslica,  and  another  rfe 
Lingua  Lalind,  in  five  books,  written  in  his 
80lh  year,  and  dedicated  to  the  orator  Cicero. 
He  was  Pompey's  lieutenant  in  his  piratical 
wars,  and  obtained  a  naval  crown.  He  was 
born  in  the  637lli  year  of  Rome,  and  was  de- 


scended  of  an  ancient  senatorial  family.  It 
is  probable  that  his  youth,  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  his  manhood,  was  spent  in  li- 
terary pursuits,  and  in  theacquisitionof  that 
stupendous  knowledge  which  has  procured 
him  the  appellation  of  "  the  most  learned  of 
the  Romans''''  In  686  he  served  under  Pom- 
pey  jn  his  war  against  the  pirates,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  Greek  ships.  To  the  for- 
tunes of  that  commander  he  continued  firm- 
ly attached,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his 
lieutenants  in  Spain,  along  with  Afranius  and 
Petreius,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Cassar.  Hispania  Ulterior  was  special- 
ly confided  to  his  protection,  and  two  legions 
were  placed  under  his  command.  After  the 
surrender  of  his  colleagues  in  Hither  Spain, 
CaBsar  proceeded  in  person  against  him. 
Varro  appears  to  have  been  little  qualified  to 
cope  with  such  an  adversary.  One  of  the 
legions  deserted  before  his  own  eyes,  and  his 
retreat  to  Cadiz,  where  he  had  meant  to  re- 
tire, having  been  cut  off,  he  surrendered  at 
discretion,  with  the  other,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Corduba.  From  that  period  he  despaired  of 
the  salvation  of  the  republic,  and  receiving 
his  freedom  from  Caesar,  he  proceeded  to 
Dyrrachium,  to  givePompey  a  detail  of  what 
had  passed.  This  latter  place  he  left  almost 
immediately  thereafter  for  Rome.  After  his 
return  to  Italy,  he  withdrew  from  all  politi- 
cal concerns,  and  indulged  himself  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
literary  leisure.  The  only  service  which  he 
performed  for  Caesar  was  that  of  arranging 
the  books  which  the  dictator  had  himself 
procured,  or  which  had  been  acquired  by 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  He  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Caesar  in  habits  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  Cicero.  The  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  passed  at  the  various  villas  which 
he  possessed  in  Italy.  After  the  assassination 
of  Caesar,  Varro's  principal  villa,  situate  near 
the  town  of  Casinum,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci,  was  forcibly  seized  by  Marc  Antony, 
along  with  almost  all  his  wealth.  Nor  was 
this  all.  His  name  was  also  placed  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed,  although  he  was  at  the 
advanced  age  of  70  years.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, secreted  him,  and  he  remained  in  a 
place  of  safety  until  a  special  edict  was  pass- 
ed by  the  consul,  M.  Flancus,  under  the  tri- 
umviral  seal,  excepting  him  and  Messala 
Corvinus  from  the  general  slaughter.  But 
though  Varro  thus  escaped,  he  was  unable 
to  save  his  library,  which  was  placed  in  the 
garden  of  one  of  his  villas,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  illiterate  soldiery.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  Varro  resided  at  Rome  until 
his  decease,  which  happened  A.  U.  C.  727, 
when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  His  wealth 
was  restored  by  Augustus,but  his  books  could 
not  be  supplied.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  loss  of  his  books,  which  impeded  the  pro- 
secution of  his  studies,  and  prevented  the 
composition  of  such  works  as  may  have  re- 
quired reference  and  consultation,  may  have 
induced  Varro  to  employ  the  remaining  part 
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of  his  life  in  delivering  those  precepts  of 
agriculture,  which  had  been  the  result  of 
lon^  experience,  and  which  needed  only  re- 
miniscence to  inculcate.  It  was  some  time  af- 
ter the  loss  of  his  books,  and  when  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that  Varro 
composed  the  work  on  husbandry,  as  he  him- 
self testifies  in  the  introduction.  ''Varro," 
observes  Martyn,  "  writes  more  like  a  scho- 
lar than  a  man  practically  acquainted  with 
agricultural  pursuits."  This  work,  toge- 
ther with  that  "  De  Lingua  Latind,''''  are 
the  only  two  of  Varro's  productions  that 
have  reached  us  ;  and  the  latter  is  in- 
complete. It  is  on  account  of  this  philo- 
logical production  that  Aulus  Gellius  ranks 
him  among  the  grammarians  who  form  a 
numerous  and  important  class  in  the  His- 
tory of  Latin  Literature.  This  work 
(originally  consisted  of  twenty-four  books, 
aud  was  divided  into  three  great  parts.  The 
lirst  six  books  were  devoted  to  etymological 
researches.  The  second  division,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  commencement  of  the  se 
venth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  book,  com 
prehended  the  accidents  of  verbs,  aud  the 
diflerent  changes  which  they  undergo  from 
declension,  conjugation,  aud  comparison 
The  author  admits  but  of  two  kinds  of 
words,  nouns  and  verbs,  to  which  he  refers 
all  the  other  parts  of  speech.  He  distin- 
guishes also  two  sorts  of  declension,  of  which 
he  calls  the  one  arbitrary,  and  the  other  na- 
tural or  necessary.  With  the  ninth  book 
terminates  the  fragment  we  possess  of  Var- 
ro's  treatise.  The  third  part  of  the  work, 
which  contained  twelve  books,  treated  of 
syntax.  It  also  contained  a  sort  of  glossary, 
which  explained  the  true  meaning  of  Latin 
terms.  This  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  works  of  Varro,  and  was  certainly  a 
laborious  and  ingenious  production  ;  but  the 
author  is  evidently  too  fond  of  deriving  words 
from  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  instead  of 
recurring  to  the  Greek,  which,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Tarentum,  became  a  great  source  of 
Latin  terms.  There  was  alsoadistinct  trea- 
tise, "  De  Sermone  Latino,'"  addressed  to 
Marcellus,  of  which  a  very  few  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Aulus  Geliius.  The  criti- 
cal works  of  Varro  were  also  numerous,  but 
almost  nothing  is  known  of  their  contents. 
His  mythological  or  theological  productions 
•  were  much  studied,  and  very  frequently  cit- 
ed by  the  early  fathers,  particularly  by  St. 
Augustine  and  Lactantius.  This  part  of  his 
works  chiefly  contributed  to  the  splendid  repu- 
tation of  Varro,  and  was  extant  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Petrarch 
had  seen  it  in  his  youth.  It  subsequently, 
liowever,  disappeared.  In  history  Varro 
was  also  conspicuous,  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
Life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
all  the  Romans  most  versed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  The  philosophical 
writings  of  Varro  are  not  numerous.  His 
chief  work  of  this  description,  entitled  "  Dr 
Fhilosophia  Liber,  appears  to  have  been  very 
comprehensive.     St.  Augustine  informs  us 


that  Varro  examined  in  it  all  the  various 
sects  of  philosophers,  of  which  he  enume- 
rates upwards  of  280.  The  sect  of  the  Old 
Academy  was  that  which  he  himself  follow- 
ed, and  its  tenets  he  maintained  in  opposition 
to  all  others.  Varro  derived  much  notorie- 
ty from  his  satirical  compositions.  His  Tri- 
carenus  or  Tricipilina,  was  a  satiric  history 
of  the  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus.  Much  pleasantry  and  sarcasm 
were  also  interspersed  in  his  books  entitled 
Logislorici  ,•  but  his  most  celebrated  produc- 
tion in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  he 
himself  entitled  Menippean.  It  was  so  call- 
ed from  the  Cynic  Menippus  of  Gadara,who 
was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  jocu- 
larly upon  the  most  grave  and  important 
subjects.  The  appellation  of  Menippean  was 
given  to  his  satire?  by  Varro,  because  he  imi- 
tated the  philosopher's  general  style  of  hu- 
mour. In  its  external  form  it  appears  to 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  literary  anomaly. 
Greek  words  and  phrases  were  interspersed 
with  Latin  ;  prose  was  mingled  with  verses 
of  various  measures  ;  and  pleasantry  with 
serious  remark.  Many  fragments  of  this 
Menippean  satire  remain,  bat  they  are  much 
broken  and  corrupted.  The  heads  of  the 
different  subjects,  or  chapters,  contained  in 
it,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty, have  been  given  by  Fabricius  in  alphabe- 
tical order.  Some  of  them  are  in  Latin, 
others  in  Greek.  Many  minor  productions 
of  Varro  might  be  also  mentioned  did  our 
limits  permit.  A  sufEcieut  number,  how- 
ever, have  been  cited  to  justify  the  pane- 
gyric of  Cicero  — "  His  works  brought  us 
home,  as  it  were,  while  we  were  foreign- 
ers in  ou  r  own  city,  and  wandering  1  ike  strang- 
ers, so  that  we  might  know  who  andwhere  we 
were  ;  for  in  them  are  laid  open  the  chrono- 
logy of  his  country,  a  description  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  laws  of  religion,  the  ordinances  of 
the  priests,  domestic  and  military  occur- 
rences, the  situations  of  countries  and  places, 
the  names  of  all  things  divine  and  human, 
the  breed  of  animals,  moral  duties,  and  the 
origin  of  things."  (DwnZop's  Roman  Lite- 
?aiure,  i!oZ.  2, p.  34,  sej).]  He  has  been  great-< 
ly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his  erudition,  and 
St.  Augustinsays,  that  it  cannot  but  be  won- 
dered how  Varro,  who  read  such  a  number  of 
books,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many 
volumes ;  and  how  he  who  composed  so  many 
volumes  could  be  at  leisure  to  peruse  such 
a  variety  of  books,  and  gain  so  much  literary 
information.  [The  best  edition  of  the  trea- 
tise de  Re  Ruslicd  is  that  contained  in  the 
Scriplores  Rei  Ruslicce  of  Gesner,  Lips, 
1735,  2  vols,  in  4to.  or  in  the  same  edited  by 
Schneider,  Lips.  1794-97,  7  vols.  8vo.  The 
best  edition  of  the  treatise  de  Lingua  Lalinu 
IS  that  printed  at  Dordrecht,  1619,  8vo.]  Cic. 
in  Acad.  &c. — Q^uintil Attacinus,  a  na- 
tive of  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  J.  Cajsar.  He 
translated  into  Latin  verse  the  Argonauticti 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  with  great  correctness 
and  elegance.  He  also  wrote  a  poem,  entitled 
de  Bello  Sequanico,  besides  epigrams  and 
f?59 
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elegies.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are 
still  extant.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write 
satire.  Tlorat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  46. — Ovid.  Am. 
I,v.  15. — (^uint.  10,  c.  1. 

Varus,  Quintilics,  a  Roman  proconsul, 
ilescended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He 
was  appointed  g;overnor  of  Syria,  and  after- 
wards made  commander  of  the  armies  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  surprised  by  the  enemy 
under  Arminius,  crafty  and  dissimulating 
chief,  and  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When 
he  saw  that  every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed 
himself,  A.  D.  10,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  his  officers.  His  head  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Augustus  at  Rome  by 
one  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  as  also  his  body ; 
and  so  great  was  the  influence  of  this  defeat 
upon  the  emperor,  that  he  continued  for 
whole  months  to  show  all  the  marks  of  dejec- 
tion and  of  deep  sorrow,  often  exclaiming, 
"  O  Varus,  restore  me  my  legions.''''  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, where  they  were  found  six  years  after  by 
Germanicus,  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 
Varus  has  been  taxed  with  indolence  and 
cowardice  :  and  some  have  intimated,  that  if 
he  had  not  trusted  too  much  to  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  he  might  have 
not  only  escaped  ruin,  but  awed  the  Germans 
to  their  duty.  His  avarice  was  also  conspi- 
cuous ;  he  went  poor  to  Syria,  whence  he  re- 
turned loaded  with  riches.  Horal.  l,od.  24- 
—Paterc.  2,  c.  lll.—Flor.  4,  c.   ]2.—  Virg. 

Eel.  6. A   son  of  Varus,   who  married  a 

daughter  of  Germanicus.     Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c. 

6. The  father  and  grandfather  of  Varus, 

who  was  killed  in  Germany,  slew  themselves 
with  their  own  swords,  the  one  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Philippi  and  the  other  in  the  plains  of 

Fharsalia. Quintilius,  a  friend  of  Horace 

and  other  great  men  in  the  Augustan  age. 
He  was  a  good  judge  of  poetry,  and  a  great 
critic,  as  Horace,  ^r<.  P.  438,  seems  to  in 
sinuate.  The  poet  has  addressed  the  18th 
otle  of  his  first  book  to  him,  and  in  the  24th 
he  mourns  pathetically  his  death.  Some  sup- 
pose this  Varus  to  be  the  person  killed  in  Ger- 
many, while  others  believe  him  to  be  a  man 
who  devoted  his  time  more  to  the  muses  than 
to  war.  (t'irf.  Varius.) Lucius,  an  epicu- 
rean philosopher  intimate  with  J.  Cassar. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  to  him  that  Virgil 
inscribed  his  sixth  eclogme.  He  is  commend- 
ed by  Quintil.  6,c.3,  78. Alfrenus,  a  Ro 

man,  who,  though  originally  a  shoe-maker, 
became  consul,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  abilities  as  an  orator.  He  was  buried  at 
the  public  expense,  an  honour  granted  to  few, 
and  only  to  persons  of  merit.     Horat.  1,  sat 

3. Accius,  one  of  the  friends   of  Cato  ir 

Africa,  &ic. A  liver  which  falls   into  the 

Mediterranean  to  the  west  of  Nice,  after  se 
parating  Liguria  from  Gallia  Narbonensis 
Lucan.  1,  v,  404= 

Vascones,  [a  people  of  Spain,  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  what  is  now  the 
kingdom  of  JKavarre  ;  their  chief  town  wa 
Pampelo,  now  Fampeluna-]  They  were  so 
'■educed  by  a  famine   by  Metellus.  that  they 


fed  on  human  flesh.  Plin.  3,  c.  3. — Auson. 
2,  v.  \0O.—Juv.  15,  v.  93. 

Vaticanus,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Ti- 
ber and  the  Janiculum,  which  produced  wine 
of  no  great  esteem.  [It  derived  its  name 
either  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Romans 
getting  possession  ol  it,  by  expelling  the  Tus- 
cans, according  to  the  counsel  of  the  sooth- 
sayers (vates,)  or  else  from  the  predictions 
uttered  there.]  It  was  disregarded  by  the 
Romans  on  account  of  the  unwholesomeness 
of  the  air,  and  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth 
that  was  there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  He- 
liogabalus  was  the  first  who  cleared  it  of  all 
disagreeable  nuisances.  It  is  now  admired 
for  ancient  monuments  and  pillars,  for  a  cele- 
brated public  library,  and  for  the  palace  of  the 
pope.     Horat.  1,  od.  20. 

Vatiisnus,  now  Sateriio,  a  river  rising  in 
the  Alps  and  falling  into  the  Po.  Martial.  3, 
ep.  67.— P/in.  3,  c.  16. 

Vatinia  lex,  de  provinciis,  by  the  tribune 
P.  Vatinius,  A.  U.  C.  694.  It  appointed  Cae- 
sar governor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Tllyri- 
cum,  for  five  years,  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  or  the  usual  custom  of  casting  lots. 
Some  pel  sons  were  also  appointed  to  attend 
him  as  lieutenants  without  the  interference  of 
the  senate.  His  army  was  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  and  he  was  empowered 
to  plant  a  Roman  colony  in  the  town  of  No- 
vocomum  m  Gaul. Another,  by  P.  Vati- 
nius the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  694,  de  repelundis, 
for  the  better  management  of  the  trial  of 
those  who  were  accused  of  extortion. 

Vatinius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinguished  for  bis  enmity  to  the  ora- 
tor. He  hated  the  people  of  Rome  for  their 
great  vices  and  corruption,  whence  excessive 
hatred  became  proverbial  in  the  words  Fati- 

nianum  Odium.      Catull.     14,   v.   3. A 

shoemaker,  ridiculed  for  his  deformities  and 
the  oddity  of  his  character.  He  was  one  of 
Nero's  favourites,  and  he  surpassed  the  rest 
of  the  courtiers  in  flattery,  and  in  the  com- 
mission of  every  impious  deed.  Large  cups 
of  no  value  are  called  Vatinianiirooi  him,  be- 
cause he  useti  one  which  was  both  ill-shaped 
and  uncouth.  Tacit.  Ami.  13,  c.  34. — Juv. 
—Mart.  14,  ep.  m. 

Ubii,  a  people  of  Germany  nearthe  Rhine, 
transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who 
gave  them   the  name  of  Agrippinenses,  from 
his  daughter  Agrii>pina,  who  had  been  born         * 
in  the  country.     Their  chief  town,    Colonia  • 

Agrippina,  is  now  Cologne.  Tacit.  G.  28, 
Ann.  12,  c.  27.— Plin.  4,  c.  H.—Cces.  4,  c. 
30. 

UcALiiGON,  a  Trojan  chief,  remarkable 
for  his  great  age,  and  praised  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  counsels  and  his  good  intentions, 
though  accused  by  some  of  betraying  his 
country  to  the  enemy.  His  house  was  first 
set  on  fire  by  the  Greeks.  Virg.  „^n.  2,  v. 
'ill.— Homer.  II.  3,  v.  148. 

UciJBis,  now  Lucubi,  a  town  of  Spain. 
Hirtius. 

Udina,  or  Vedinum,  now  Udino,  a  town 
of  Italy. 
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Vectis,  the  isle  of  Wight,  south  of  Britain. 
Suet.  Cl.  4. 

Vectones.     (I'id.  Vettones.) 

Vedius  Pollio,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  very 
cruel  to  his  servants,  &c.     (vid.  Pollio.) 

Vegetius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  386,  [iu  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  treatise 
de  Re  Mililari  Although  probably  a  mili- 
tary man,  his  Latinity  was  pure  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Modern  critics  distinguish 
between  this  writer  and  the  Vegetius  who 
composed  a  treatise  on  the  veterinary  art.  J 
The  best  edition,  together  with  Modettus,  is 
that  of  Paris,  4to.  1607. 

Veientes,  the  inhabitants  of  Veii.  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribe  they 
composed  was  called  Veientin'i     (vid.  Veii.) 

Veh,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the 
distance  of  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It 
sustained  many  long  wars  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  at  last  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Camillus,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  At 
the  time  of  its  destruction,  Veii  was  larger 
and  far  more  magnificent  than  the  city  of 
Rome.  Its  situation  was  so  eligible,  that  the 
Romans,  after  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  were  long  inclined  to  migrate  there, 
and  totally  abandon  their  native  home,  and 
this  would  have  been  carried  into  execution 
if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence 
of  Camillus.  Ovid.  2.  Fast.  v.  195.— Cic.  de 
Div.  1,  c.44.—Horat.2,  Sat. 3,  v.  Ii3.—Lir. 

5,  c.  21,  &c. 

Vejovis,  or  Vejupiter,  a  deity  of  ill 
omen  at  Rome.  He  had  a  temple  on  theCa- 
pitoline  hill,  built  by  Romulus.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  the  same  as  Jupiter  the  in- 
fant, or  in  tlu  cradle,  because  he  was  repre- 
sented without  thunder,  or  a  sceptre,  and  had 
only  by  his  side  the  goat  Amalthaea,  and  the 
Cretan  nymph  who  fed  him  when  young. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  430. 

Velabrum,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on 
the  side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Aventine, 
Palatine,andCapitoline hills,  which  Augustus 
drained,  and  where  he  built  houses.  The 
place  was  frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil, 
cheese,  and  other  commodities  were  exp^'sed 
to  sale.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  229.— Ovid.  Fast. 

6,  V.  40\. —Tibull.  2,  el.  5,  v.  ti3.— Plant.  3, 
cap.  1,  V.  29. 

Velia,  [vid.  Elea.]  Strab.  6.— Mela,  2, 
c,  4.~Cic.  Phil.  lO,c.4.~Firg.  Mn.    6,  v. 

366. An  eminence  near  the  Roman  forum, 

where  Poplicola  built  himself  a  house.  Liv. 
2,  c.  6.— Ctc.  7,  Alt.  15. 

VelIna,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  ad- 
joining Mount  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  Roman  tribes,  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  52. — 
Cic.  4,  ad  Attic,  ep.  15. 

VelInus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  formed  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the 
Velinus,  between  some  hills  near  Reate.  The 
river  Velinus  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and 
after  it  has  formed  the  lake,  it  falls  into  the 
IVar,  near  Interamna.  Virg.  ,X,n.  7,  v.  517. 
— Cic  Div,  1,  c.  36, 

Vehterna,   or    VelitRvE,    an    ancient 


town  of  Latium  on  the  Appian  road,  20  miles 
at  the  east  of  Rome,  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Feliterni.  It  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Liv.  8,  c.  12,  k.c. — Sueton.  in  Aug. — Ital.  8, 
V.  378,  &c. 

Vellaujvodl'jvum,  a  town  of  the  Senones, 
now  Beaune.     Cas,  7,  c.  11. 

Velleda,  a  woman  famous  among  the 
Germans,  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity.     Tanct.  de  Germ.  8, 

Velleius  Paterculus,  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, descended  Irom  an  equestrian  family  of 
Campania.  [The  year  of  his  birth  is  com- 
monly fixed  at  19  B.  C  the  same  year  in 
which  Virgil  died.]  He  was  at  first  a  mili- 
tary tribune  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  Icr 
nine  years  served  under  Tiberius  in  the  vari- 
ous expeditions  which  he  undertook  in  Gaul 
and  Germany.  Velleius  wrote  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  and 
of  other  nations  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
but  of  this  authentic  composition  there  re- 
main only  fragments  of  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus  by 
Paulus,  to  the  I7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, in  two  books.  It  is  a  judicious  account 
of  celebrated  men,  and  illustrious  cities ;  the 
historian  is  happy  iu  his  descriptions,  and  ac- 
curate in  his  dates,  his  pictures  are  true,  and 
his  narrations  lively  and  interesting.  The 
whole  is  candid  and  impartial,  but  only  till 
the  reign  of  the  Caesars,when  the  writer  began 
to  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror or  the  power  of  his  favourites.  Pater- 
culus is  deservedly  censured  for  his  invec- 
tives against  Cicero  and  Pompey,  and  his 
encomiums  on  the  cruel  Tiberius,  and  the 
unfortunate  Sejauus-  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  involved  in  the  ruinof  this  disappoint- 
ed courtier,  whom  he  had  extolled  as  a  pat- 
tern of  virtue  and  morality.  [The  work  of 
Paterculus  is  entitled  "  Historia  Romana,'^ 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  appellation  may  be 
owing  to  the  copyists.  A  single  manuscript 
of  the  work  was  preserved  at  the  convent 
Murbach  in  Alsace,  where  Beatus  Rhenanus 
found  it.  This  manuscript,  which  was  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  was  subse(jueutly  lost. 
Its  place  i."  supplied  by  the  edition  of  Rhe- 
nanus, published  in  1520,  and  by  a  collation 
of  the  manuscript,  made  by  Burer  iiefore  Rhe- 
nanus returned  it  to  the  convent  fro^n  which 
he  had  borrowed  it  This  collation  is  added 
to  the  edition  of  1546.  The  history  of  Pa- 
terculus does  not  enter  into  details.  It  is  a 
general  picture  of  the  times  rather  than  a 
narrative  of  individual  events.  The  histo- 
rian states  merely  results,  and  is  silent  re- 
specting the  causes  wbichcombined  to  produce 
them.  He  loves,  however,  to  develope  and 
draw  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors, 
and  his  work  is  filled  with  delineations  traced 
by  the  hand  of  a  m  ister.  We  find  in  him 
also  a  great  many  political  and  moral  obser- 
vations, the  fruit  of  experience:  and  foreign 
travel.  In  his  style  he  imitates  the  concise 
and  energetic  manner  of  Sallust.  His  dic- 
tion is  pure  and  elegant,  without,  however, 
being  wholly  free  from  affectation,  which 
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shows  itself  in  the  search  for  archaisms  or  anti 
quated  forms  of  expressions,  and  in  the  too  fre- 
quent use  of  moral  sentencesand  figures  of  rhe 
toric.  Some  Hellenisms  are  also  found  it 
him.  The  charge  of  adulation  to  his  prince, 
■which  is  90  often  brought  against  this  histori- 
an, may  find  some  palliation  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Sejanus 
that  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  Tiberius  began 
openly  and  fully  to  develope  itself;  and  of 
this,  if  V'elleius  was  involved  in  the  fate  of 
Sejanus,  he  could  not  of  course  hnve  been  a 
witness.  Besides,  Tiberius  had  been  the 
military  chief,  and  the  benf-factor  of  Fater- 
'julus.  The  latter  praises  the  good  deeds  he 
performed,  he  exaggerates  his  merit,  he 
treats  with  indulgence  his  faults;  but  he  does 
not  push  flattery  so  far  as  blindly  to  alter 
the  truth,  or  assert  things  that  are  false.  It 
is  unjust,  therefore,  on  account  of  this  venial 
failing,  to  rank  Paterculus  among  historians 
•who  are  undeserving  of  confi(fcnce.  He  is 
impartial  in  the  recital  of  events  of  which  he 
was  not  himself  a  witness.  As  for  those 
which  passed  under  his  own  eyes,  where  is 
the  historian  who,  in  writing  the  history  of 
his  own  times,  is  wholly  exempt  from  the 
charge  of  partiality  .']  The  best  editions  of 
Paterculus  are  those  of  Ruhnkenius,  8vo.  2 
vols.  L.  Bat.  1779;  of  Barbou,  Paris,  12mo. 
1777;  of  Burman,  8vo.  L.  Bat,  1719;  [bui 
above  all  that  of  Krause,   Lips.   18U0,  8vo.] 

Caius,  the  grandfather  of  the   historian 

of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Li  via. 
He  killed  himself  when  old  and  unable  to  ac- 
company Li  via  in  her  flight. 

Velocasses,  a  people  of  F'exin,  in  Nor- 
mandy.    CcES.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

Vei.  AFRUM,  a  towu  of  Campania  near  A 
pinum,  abounding  in  olive-trees  [and  famed 
for  its  oil.]  It  became  a  Roman  colony.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  Horat.  2, 
Od.  6,  V.  {Q— Martial.  13,  cp,  98.— Jmu.  5, 
V.  m.—Strab.  5.—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Venedi,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  or  Gulf  of  Dantzic 
Tacit.de  Germ.  46. — Plin.  4,  c  13. 

Ven^ti,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Cisalpine 
Gaal,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  They 
were  descended  from  a  nation  of  Panhlagonia, 
[rid.  Keneti,]  whosettled  there  umler  Ante 
nor  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war.  The 
Vetielians,  who  have  been  long  a  powerful 
and  commercial  nation,  were  originally  verv 
poor;  whenca  a  writerin  the  age  of  the  Pio- 
man  emperors  said,  that  they  had  no  other 
fence  against  the  waves  of  the  sea  but  hur- 
(Ues,-no  food  but  fish,  no  wealth  besides  their 
fishing-boats,  and  no  merchandize  but  salt. 
[On  the  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, by  the  Huns,  under  their  king  Attila,an-I 
the  general  desolation  that  every  where  ap- 
peared, great  number?  of  the  people  who 
lived  near  the  Adriatic,  took  shelter  in  these 
islands  in  this  quarter,  where  now  stands  the 
city  of  Venice.  These  islands  had  previously. 
in  .\.  D.  421,  been  built  upon  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Patavium  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce. The  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  of  Bar- 
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barians  in  Italy  increased  their  population 
until  a  commercial  state  was  formed,  which 
gradually  rose  to  power  and  opulence.]  As 
regards  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Veneti,  there 
is  every  appearance  of  fable  in  the  common- 
ly received  account  of  their  having  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia  in  Asia 
Vlinor.  Mannert  has  started  a  learned  and 
jilausible  theory,  in  which  he  maintains  with 
u-reat  ability,  the  northern  origin  of  the  Ve- 
neti. According  to  this  writer,  they  wfre  a 
branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  His 
grounds  for  this  opinion  are,  1.  the  fact  of  the 
Veneti  being  not  an  Aboriginal  people  in 
Italy  ;  2.  the  analogy  of  their  name  with 
that  of  the  Vandals,  both  being  derived 
from  the  old  Teutonic  word  ivendtn,  and 
denoting  a  roving  and  unsteady  mode  of  life  ; 
:md  3.  from  the  existence  of  the  amber  trade 
among  them,  and  the  proof  which  this  fur- 
nishes of  a  communication,  by  an  overland 
trade,  between  them  and  the  nations  inha- 
biting the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north.  Mannert'' s  Geographic  dtr 
Griechen  und  Roemer.  vol.  10,  p.  54,  seq.\ 
Strab.  4,  &c — Liv.  1,  c.  I.— Mela,  1,  c.  23, 
I,  2,  c.  4.—Cces.  Bell.  G.  3,  c.  8. — Lucan.  4, 

V.  i34.— //oZ.  8,  V.  605. A  nation  of  Gaul, 

at  the  south  of  Armorica,  on  the  western 
coast,  powerful  by  sea.  Their  chief  city  is 
now  called  Vannes.    Ccei.  3,  G.  8. 

Veneti.i,  a  part  of  Gaul,  on  the  mouths 
of  the  Po.     (vid.  Veneti.) 

Venetus  Paui.us,  a  lake  through  which 
the  Rhine  passes,  now  Eodensee,  or  Co7i- 
stance.     Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Vi^iNii.iA,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Amata,  and 
mother  of  Turnus,  by  Datinus.  Amphitrile, 
the  sea-goddess,  is  also  called  Venila.  Firg. 
JEn.  10,  V.  IQ.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  334.— 
I^arro  deL.  I/.  4,  c.  10. 

Venta  Belgarum,  a  town  of  Britain, 
now  Winchester Silurum,  a  town  of  Bri- 
tain, now  Caerwent,  in  Monmouthshire. 

Icenorum,  now  JVorwich. 

Venti.  The  ancients,  and  especially  the 
Athenians,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
winds,  and  offered  them  sacrifices  as  to  dei- 
ties, intent  upon  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
by  continually  causing  storms,  tempests,  and 
earthquakes.  The  winds  were  represented 
in  different  attitudes  and  forms.  The  four 
principal  winds  were  Eurus,  the  south-east ; 
who  is  represented  as  a  young  man  flying 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  often  appearing 
in  a  playsome  and  wanton  humour.  Auster, 
the  south- wind,  appeared  generally  as  an  old 
mar.  with  grey  hair,  a  gloomy  countenance, 
a  head  covered  with  clouds,  a  sable  vesture, 
;iud  dusky  wings.  He  is  the  dispenser  of  rain 
and  of  all  heavy  showers.  Ztphyrus  is  re- 
presented as  the  mildest  of  all  the  winds.  He 
is  young  and  gentle,  and  his  lap  is  filled  with 
vernal  flowers.  He  married  Flora,  the  god- 
dess, with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
felicity.  Boreas,  or  the  north-east  wind,  ap- 
pears always  rough  and  shivering.  He  is  the 
father  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  tempests,  and 
is  always  represented  as  surrounded  with  im- 
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penetrable  clouds.  Those  of  inferior  note 
were,  Solanus,  whose  name  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. [He  is  more  commonly  styled  Sub- 
solanus,  in  Greek  Apeliotes,  and  answers  to 
the  east.]  He  appeared  as  a  young  mat' 
holding  fruit  in  his  lap,  such  as  peaches, 
oranges,  &c.  .;4/"ricus,  or  south-west,  repre- 
sented with  black  wings,  and  a  melanchol- 
countenance.  Corns,  or  north-west,  driven 
clouds  of  snow  before  him,  and  ./^^m/o,  north- 
east [by  Horth,]  is  equally  dreadful  in  appear- 
ance. The  name  is  derived  from  Aquiln,  an 
eagle,  to  denote  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity 
of  this  wind.]  The  winds,  according  to  some 
mythologists,  were  confined  ia  a  large  c:ive 
of  which  iEolus  had  the  management,  an(] 
without  this  necessary  precaution  they  would 
have  overturned  the  earth,  and  reduced  every 
thing  to  its  original  chaos.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
57,  &c. 

Ventidius  Bassus,  a  native  of  Picenum, 
born  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculum 
was  taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  trium- 
phant chariot  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  hanging 
on  his  mother's  breast.  A  bold  aspiring  soul, 
aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Cas- 
sar,  raised  him  from  the  mean  occupation  of 
a  chairman  and  muleteer  to  dignity  in  the 
state.  He  displayed  valour  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, and  gradually  arose  to  the  offices  of  tri 
bune,  praetor,  high-priest,  and  consul.  He 
made  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  conquer 
ed  them  in  three  great  battles,  B.  C.  39.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  ever  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umph over  Parthia.  He  died  greatly  lament- 
ed by  all  the  Roman  people,  and  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense.  Pint,  in  Anton. — 
Juv.  7,  V.  199. 

Venulus,  one  of  the  Latin  elders  sent  into 
Magna  Grsecia  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
Diomedes,  &,c.      Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  9. 

Venus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  deities 
of  the  ancients,  [vid.  end  of  this  article.] 
She  was  the  goddess  of  beauty,  the  mother 
of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter,  the  mistress 
of  the  graces  and  of  pleasures,  and  the  pa 
troness  of  courtezans.  Some  mythologist 
speak  of  more  than  one  Venus.  Plato  men 
tions  two,  Venus  Urania,  the  daughter  of 
Uranus,  and  Venus  Popularia,  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  Cicero  speaks  of  four, 
a  daughter  of  Coslus  and  Light,  one  sprun^ 
from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  a  third,  a  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Nereid  Dione,  and  a  fourth 
born  at  Tyre,  and  the  same  as  the  Astarte  of 
the  Syrians.  Of  these,  however,  the  Venus 
sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  after  the 
mutilated  part  of  the  body  of  Uranus  had 
been  thrown  there  by  Saturn,  is  the  most 
known  ;  and  of  her  in  particular  ancient  my- 
thologists as  well  as  painters  make  mention. 
She  arose  from  the  sea  near  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, or,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Cythera, 
whither  she  was  wafted  by  the  zephyrs,  and 
received  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  seasons, 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was 
soon  after  carried  to  heaven,  where  all  the 
gods  admired  her  beauty,  and  all  the  god 
desscs  became  jealous  of  herpersonal  charms 


Jupiter  attempted  to  gain  her  affections,  and 
even  wished  to  offer  her  violence,  but  Venus 

pfused,  and  the  god,  to  punish  her  obsti- 
uficy,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  ugly  and 
and  deformed  son    Vulcan.     This   marriage 

id  not  prevent  the  goddess  of  Love  from 
gratifying  her  favourite  passions,  and  she  de- 
filed her  husband's  bed  by  her  amours  with 
t  he  gods.  Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  most 
celebrated.  She  was  caught  in  her  lover's 
arms,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  laugh- 
ter of  all  the  gods.  {vid.  Alectryon.)  Venus 
became  mother  of  Hermione,  Cupid,  andAn- 
teros,  by  Mars  j  by  Mercury,  she  had  Herma- 
nhroditus  ;  by  Bacchus,  Priapus;  and  by  Nep- 
tune, Eiyx.  Her  great  partiality  for  Adonis 
made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olympus, 
(vid.  Adonis,)  and  her  regard  for  Anchises 
led  her  often  to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary 
retreats  of  Mount  Ida.  {vid.  Anchises,  ^ne-: 
as.)  The  power  of  V^enus  over  the  heart 
was  supported  and  assisted  by  a  celebrated 
girdle,  called  ifajiJi  by  the  Greeks,  and  cestus 
\>y  the  Latins.  This  mysterious  girdle  gave 
beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even 
by  the  most  deformed  ;  it  excited  love  and  re- 
kindled extinguished  flames.  Juno  herself 
was  indebted  to  this  powerful  ornament  to 
gainthe  favours  of  Jupiter,  and  Venus, though 
herself  possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner 
put  on  her  cestus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  love,  forgot  all  the  in- 
trigues and  infidelities  of  his  wife,  and  fabri- 
cated arms  even  for  her  illegitimatechildren. 
The  contest  of  Venus  for  the  golden  apple 
of  Discord  is  well  known.  She  gained  the 
prize  over  Pallas  and  Juno,  {vid.  Paris, 
Discordia,)  and  rewarded  her  judge  with 
the  hand  of  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
world.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  univer- 
sally established  ;  statues  and  temples  were 
erected  to  her  in  every  kingdom,  and  the 
ancients  were  fond  of  paying  homage  to  a 
divinity  who  presided  over  generation,  and 
by  whose  influence  alone  mankind  exist- 
ed. In  her  sacrifices,  and  in  the  festivals  ce- 
lebrated in  her  honour,  too  much  licentious- 
ness prevailed,  and  public  prostitution  was 
often  part  of  the  ceremony.  Victims  were 
seldom  offered  to  her,  or  her  altars  stained 
with  blood,  though  we  find  Aspasia  making 
repeated  sacrifices.  No  pigs,  however,  or 
male  animals  were  deemed  acceptable.  The 
rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were  sacred 
to  Venus  ;  and  among  birds,  the  dove,  the 
swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were  her  favourites  ; 
and  among  fishes,  those  called  the  aphya  and 
the  lycostomus.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was 
represented  among  the  ancients  in  different 
forms.  At  Elis  she  appeared  seated  on  a 
goat,  with  one  foot  resting  on  a  tortoise.  At 
Sparta  and  Cythera  she  was  represented 
armed  like  Minerva,  and  sometimes  wearing 
chains  on  her  feet.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  she  was  represented  by  Phidias  as 
rising  from  the  sea,  received  by  love,  and 
crowned  by  the  goddess  of  persuasion.  At 
Cnidos  her  statue,  made  by  Praxiteles,  repre- 
sented her  naked,  with  one  hand  hiding  what 
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modesty  keeps  concealed.  Her  statue  at 
ElepUantis  was  the  same,  with  only  a  naked 
Cupid  by  her  side.  la  SicyoQ  she  held  a 
poppy  ia  one  hand,  and  ia  the  other  an  ap- 
ple, while  on  her  head  she  had  a  crown, 
which  terminated  in  a  point,  to  intimate  the 
pole.  She  is  generally  represented  with  her 
son  Cupid,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves,  or 
at  other  times  by  swans  or  sparrows.  The 
surnames  of  the  goddess  are  numerous,  and 
only  serve  to  show  how  well  established  her 
Worship  was  all  over  the  earth.  She  was 
called  Cypria,  because  particularly  worship- 
ped in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in  that  cha- 
racter she  was  often  represented  with  a  beard, 
and  the  male  parts  of  generation,  with  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand,  and  the  body  and  dress  of  a  fe- 
male ;  whence  she  is  called  duplex  Amathusa 
by  Catullus.  She  received  the  name  of  Pa- 
phia,  because  worshipped  at  Paphos,  where 
she  had  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which 
rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  tiie  open 
air.  Some  of  the  ancients  called  her  Aposlro 
phia,  or  Epistrophia,  as  also  Venus  Urania, 
and  Venus  Pandemos.  The  first  of  these  she 
received  as  presiding  over  wantonness  and 
incestuous  enjoyment ;  the  second  because 
she  patronized  pure  love,  and  chaste  and 
moderate  gratifications;  and  the  third  be- 
cause she  favoured  the  propensities  ot  the 
vulgar,  and  was  fond  of  sensual  pleasures. 
The  Cnidians  raised  her  temples  under  the 
name  of  Venus  Acrcea,  of  Doris,  and  of  Eu 
ploea.  fn  her  temple,  under  the  name  of 
Euploea,  at  Cnidos,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  her  statues,  being  the  most  per- 
fect piece  of  Praxiteles,  It  was  made  with 
White  marble,  and  appeared  so  engaging,  and 
so  much  like  life,  that,  according  to  some 
historians,  a  youth  of  the  place  became 
violently  enamoured  of  the  cold  and  lifeless 
image.  Venus  was  also  surnamed  Cy- 
theroea,  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cythera ;  Exopolis,  because  her  statue  wa 
without  the  city  at  Athens ;  Philommeis, 
because  the  queen  of  laughter  ;  Tskssiga- 
ma,  because  she  presided  over  marriage  ; 
Coliada,  Cololts,  or  Colias,  because  worship- 
ped on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  At- 
tica ;  Area,  because  armed  like  Mars  ;  Fer 
ticordia,  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  women  to  cultivate  chastity  ;  Apaturia, 
because  she  deceived;  Calua,  because  she 
was  represented  bald ;  Ericyna,  because 
worshipped  at  Eryx  ;  Etaira,  because  the 
patroness  of  courtezans  ;  Acidalia,  because 
of  a  fountain  of  Orchomenos ;  Basilea,he- 
cause  the  queen  o!  love ;  Myrtea,  because  the 
myrtle  was  sacred  to  her  ;  Libertina,  from 
her  inclinations  to  gratify  lust;  Mechanitis. 
in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices  practised  in 
love,  &c.  &c  As  goddess  of  the  sea,  becaus<' 
born  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  Venus  was 
called  Pontia,  Marina,  Limneiia,  Epipoalia, 
Pelagia,  Saligcnia,  Pontogenia,  Aligma, 
Tkalassia,  Sic.  and  as  rising  from  the  sea, 
the  name  of  Anadyomene  is  applied  to  her, 
and  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated 
paintings  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her 
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as  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and 
wringing  her  tresses  on  her  shoulder,  vid. 
Anadyomene.  [Some  remarks  relative  to 
Venus  will  be  found  under  the  article  Jupi- 
ler.  The  learned  Ritter  traces  up  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus  to  the  corruption  of  the  great 
IraJilion  respecting  an  universal  deluge.  Ve- 
:iU3  he  makes  the  general  principle  of  life, 
und  her  rising  from  the  ocean  a  type  ot  the 
world  emerging  from  the  waves  of  the  de- 
luge.] Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2.  c.  27,  1.  3,  c.  23- 
— Orpheus.  Hymn.  54. — Hesiod.  Theog. — 
Sappho. — Homer.  Hymn,  in  Fen.  &c. — 
^^irg.  ^n.  5,  V.  800,  Sic— Ovid.  Heroid.  15, 
16,  19,  &c.  Met.  4,  fab.  5,  kc.—Diod.  1  and 
5.—Hygi?i.  lab.  94.  271— Paws.  2,  c.  1, 1.  4, 
c.  30,  1.  5,  c.  IS.— Martial.  6,  ep.  13.— Eu- 
rip.  in  Hel.  in  Iphig.  in  Tread. — Plut.  in 
Erotic— AElian.  V.H.  12,  c  l.—Athen.  12, 
■fee. — Catullus. — Lactanl.  de  falsa,  re. —  Ca- 
laber. 11. — Lucian.  dial.  &c. — Slrab.  14. — 
Tacil.  Ann.  3,  lk.c.—  y al.  Max.  8,  c.  11. — 
Plin.  Se.—Horat.  3,  Od.  26, 1.  4,  Orf.  1 1,  &;c. 
A  planet,  called  by  the  Greeks  Phos- 
phorus, and  by  the  Latins  Lucifer,  when  it 
rises  before  the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it, 
Hesperus  or  Vesper.  Cic.  de  JVat.  2,  c.  20, 
in  somn.  Scip, 

Venusia,  or  Venusium,  a  town  [in  the 
southern  part]  of  Apulia,  where  Horace  was 
born.  Part  of  the  Roman  army  fled  thither 
after  the  defeat  of  Cannae.  The  town,  though 
in  ruins,  contains  still  many  pieces  of  antiqui- 
ty, especially  a  marble  bust  preserved  in  the 
great  square,  and  said  falsely  to  be  an  origi- 
nal representation  of  Horace.  Venusia  was 
on  the  confines  of  Lucania,  whence  the  poet 
said  Lucanus  an  Apulus  anceps,  and  it  was 
founded  by  Diomedes,  who  called  it  Venusia 
or  Aphrodisia  after  Venus  whose  divinity  he 
wished  to  appease.  Strab.  5  and  6. — Herat. 
i>.  Sat.  1,  v,  35.— Lit.  22,  c.  54.— Plin.  3,  c. 
II. 

Veragri,  a  people  between  the  Alps  and 
the  AUobroges.  [They  lived  in  that  part  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  which  answered  to  what 
was  before  the  revolution  called  Dauphine.] 
Liv.  21,  c.  38—C(Esar.  G.  3,  c.  1. 

Veranius,  a  governor  of  Britain  under 
Xero.  He  succeeded  Didius  Gallus.  Tacit. 
14,  Ann. 

Verbancs  LACOS.now  [Lago  Magginre,] 
a  lake  of  Italy,  from  which  the  Ticinus  flows. 
[The  Lago  Maggiore  lies  partly  in  Switzer- 
-md,  but  principally  in  Italy;  it  is  27  miles 
Dug.  and  on  an  average  3  broad.  It  contains 
the  Borromean  islands,  which  are  the  admi- 
ation  of  every  traveller.]     Strab-  4. 

Vercell.*:,   a  town  on  the  borders  of  In- 
uhria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri. 
P/jn.  3,  c,  17.— Cic.  Fam.  11,  ep.   19.—SU. 
8,  V.  598. 

VERCirTGETORix,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls  in 
the  time  of  Caesar.  He  was  conquered  and 
led  in  triumph,  &c.  Ccesar.  Bell,  G.  7,  c.  4. 
—Flor.  3,  c.  10. 

VERGASiLLAUNUS.one  of  the  generals  and 
friends  of  Vercingetorix.     Cmsar.  Bell.  G. 
Veroellus,  a  small  river  near  Cannae, 
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falling;  into  the  Aufidus,  over  which  Annibal 
made  a  bridge  with  the  shiughtered  bodies 
of  the  Romaus.  Flur.  2,  c.  6. — P'al.  Max.  9, 
c.  11. 

Vergilia,  a  town  of  Spain,  supposed  to 
answer  to  (he  position  oi Murcia. 

Vergili.e,  seven  stars,  called  also  Plei 
adcs.  When  they  set  the  ancients  began  to 
sow  their  corn.  They  received  their  name 
from  the  spring  quia  vert  orianlur.  [vid. 
Pleiades.]  Proptrl.  1,  el.  8,  v.  18. —  Cic.de 
J'{ai.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

Verginius,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  ab- 
solute power   which   his   soldiers   offered    to 

him.      Tacit.    1,  Hisl.  c.  G. A  rhetorician 

in  the  age  of  Nero,  banished  on  account  of 
his  great  fame.     Id.  An.  15,  c.  71. 

Vergobretus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
iEdui,  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  &c.  Ccesar.  G. 
1,0.  16. 

Veritas,  (truth,)  was  not  only  per«onifipd 
by  the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and 
called  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Virtue.  She  was  represented  like 
a  young  virgm,  dressed  in  white  apparel,  with 
all  the  marks  of  youthful  diffidence  and 
modesty.  Democritus  used  to  say,  that  she 
hid  herself  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  to  inti- 
mate the  difficulty  with  which  she  is  found. 

Veromandui,  a  people  of  Gaul,  the  mo- 
dern Vermandois.  The  capital  is  now  Si, 
Quintin.     Cms.  G.  B.  2. 

Verona,  a  town  of  V^enetia,  on  the  Alhe- 
sis,  in  Italy,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by 
Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls  ;  [rather  by 
the  Euganei,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Cenomani,  who,  being  driven  from  Brixia, 
settled  there.]  C.  Nepos,  Catullus,  and  Pliny 
the  elder,  were  born  there.  It  was  adorned 
with  a  circus  and  an  amphitheatre  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  which  still  exist,  and  it 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Piin.  9,  c. 
22.—Strab.  5.— Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  15,  v.  7. 

C.  Verres,  a  P»,oman  who  governed  the 
province  of  Sicily  as  praetor.  The  oppression 
and  rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in 
office,  so  offended  the  Sicilians  that  they 
brought  an  accusation  against  him  before  the 
Roman  senate.  Cicero  undertook  the  cause 
of  the  Sicilians,  and  pronounced  those  cele- 
brated orations  which  are  still  extant.  Verres 
was  defended  by  Hortensius  ;  but  as  he  des- 
paired of  the  success  of  his  defence,  he  leit 
Pvome  without  waiting  for  his  sentence,  and 
lived  in  great  affluence  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
[Of  the  six  orations  against  Verres,  only  one 
■was  pronounced.  Driven  to  despair  by  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  after  the  first 
oration,  he  submitted,  without  awaiting  his 
sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile.  The  other 
five  orations  of  Cicero,  farming  the  scries  of 
harangues  which  he  intended  to  deliver  after 
the  proof  was  completed,  were  subsequently 
published  in  the  same  shape  as  if  Verres  had 
actually  stood  his  trial,  and  was  to  have  made 
a  regular  defence.]  He  was  at  last  killed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  about 
26  years  after  his  voluntary  exile  from  the 
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capital.   Cic.  in  Kerr. — Plin.  34,  c.  2. — Lac- 
tanl.  2,  c.  4. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  a  freed-man  and  gram- 
marian, famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing. 
He  was  appointed  over  the  grand -children 
of  Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself 
by  his  writings.  [His  writings  were  histori- 
cal and  gr.immatical.  Suetonius  informs  ns 
that  he  caused  to  be  incrusted  on  a  semicir- 
cular building  at  Prseneste  twelve  tablets  of 
marble,  on  which  was  cut  a  Roman  calen- 
der, which  Suetonins  and  Macrobius  often 
cite.  Four  of  these  tablets,  or  rather  frag- 
ments of  thein,  were  discovered  in  1770,  and 
published  by  Foggini  in  1779.  They  con- 
tain the  months  of  January,  March,  April, 
and  December,  and  throw  great  light  on  the 
Fa^^i  of  Ovid.  Verrius  Flaccus  was  at  the 
head  of  a  celebrated  school  of  grammarians. 
His  principal  work  in  this  line  was  entitled, 
"  De  f'erborum  significalione.'"  It  was 
abridged  by  Festus,  a  grammarian  of  the 
4th  century.  The  abridgment  has  reached 
us,  but  the  original  work  is  lost.]  Gell.  4,  c. 
5. — Suet,  de  Gram. 

VER.TICORDIA,  ono  of  the  surnames  of 
Venus,  tlie  same  as  the  Apustrophia  of  the 
Greeks,  because  her  assistance  was  implored 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  matrons,  and 
teach  them  to  follow  virtue  and  modesty. 
rat.  Max.  8. 

Vertumnus,  a  deity  among  the  Romans, 
who  presided  over  the  spring  and  over  or- 
chards. He  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  goddess  Pomona ;  and  to  effect, 
this,  he  assumed  the  shape  and  dress  of  a 
fisherman,  of  a  soldier,  a  peasant,  a  reaper, 
&c.  but  all  to  no  purpose,  till,  under  the  form 
of  an  old  woman,  he  prevailed  upon  his  mis- 
tress and  married  her.  He  is  generally  re- 
jiresented  as  a  young  man  crowned  with 
flowers,  covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
in  his  right  hand  fruit,  and  a  crown  of 
plenty  in  his  left.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  642,  Sic. — 
Propert.  4,  el.  2,  v.2.—Horat.  2,  Sat.  7,  v.  14. 
\'euus,  Lucius  Ceionus  Commodus,  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  iElius  and  Doraitia 
Lucilla.  He  was  adopted  in  the  7th  year  of 
his  age  by  M,  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of 
Adrian,  and  he  married  Lucilla,  the  daughter 
of  his  adopted  father,  who  also  took  him  as  his 
colleague  on  the  throne.  He  was  seat  by 
M.  Aurelius  to  oppose  the  Barbarians  in  the 
east.  His  arms  were  attended  with  success, 
and  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Parthians. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  re- 
turn home,  and  soon  after  he  marched  with  his 
imperial  colleague  against  the  Marcomanni 
in  Germany.  He  died  in  this  expedition  of 
an  apoplexy,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  eight  years  and  some  months. 
His  body  was  brought  back  to  Rome,  and 
buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Verus  has  been  greatly  cen- 
sured for  his  debaucheries,  which  appeared 
more  enormous  and  disgusting  when  compar- 
ed to  the  temperance,  meekness,  and  popula- 
rity of  Aurelius.  The  example  of  his  father 
did  not  igflaenc^hiiu,  and  he  often  retireiJXroBir 
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the  frugal  and  moderate  repast  of  Aurelius 
to  the  profuse  banquets  of  his  own  palace, 
where  the  night  was  spent  in  riot  and  de- 
bauchery with  the  meanest  of  the  popu- 
lace, with  stage-dancers,  buffoons,  and  lasci- 
vious courtezans.  At  one  entertainmpnt 
alone,  where  there  were  no  more  tlian  12 
guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  sesterces,  or  about  32,200Z.  ster- 
ling. But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what- 
ever was  most  scarce  and  costly  was  there  ; 
the  guests  never  drank  twice  out  of  the 
same  cup  ;  and  whatever  vessels  they  had 
touched  they  received  as  a  present  from  the 
emperor  when  they  left  the  palace.  In  his 
Parthian  expedition,  Verus  did  not  check  his 
vicious  propensities  ;  for  four  years  he  left 
the  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while  he 
retired  to  the  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne, 
and  the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.  His 
fondness  for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  re- 
corded. The  animal  had  a  statue  of  gold, 
he  was  fed  with  almonds  and  raisins  by  the 
hand  of  the  emperor,  he  was  clad  in  purple, 
and  kept  in  the  most  splendid  of  the  halls  of 
the  palace,  and  when  dead,  the  emperor,  to 
express  his  sorrow,  raised  him  a  magnificent 
monument  on  Mount  Vatican.  Some  havp 
suspected  M.  Aurelius  of  dispatching  Veru? 
to  rid  the  world  of  his  debaucheries  and  guilty 
actions  ;  but  this   seems   to  be  the  report   of 

malevolence. L.    Annseus,  a   son   of   the 

emperor    Aurelius,   who  died   in    Palestine. 

The  father  of  the   emperor  Verus.     Ht 

was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but,  like 
his  son,  he  disgraced   himself  by  his  dehau 
cheries  and  extravagance.     He  died   before 
Adrian. 

Vescianum,  a  country-house  of  Cicero  in 
Campania,  between  Capua  and  Nola.  Cic 
15,  ad  Attic.  2. 

Vesentio,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Besan- 
con.     C(Es.  1,  G.  38 

Vesevius  and  Vesevus-    vid.  Vesuvius. 
Vesonna,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Pengueux. 
Vespasianus,   Titus   Flavius,    a    Romnn 
emperor,  descended  from  an  obscure    family 
at  Reate.    He  was  honoured  witii  the  consul- 
ship, not  so   much  by   the  iufluence   of  the 
imperial   courtiers  as    by  his   own    private 
merit  and  his  public  services.     He  accoi:.'- 
panied  Nero  into  Greece,  but  he  offended 
the  prince  by  falling  asleep  while  he  repealed 
one  of  his  poetical   com  'ositious.     This  mo- 
mentary resenttne'^t  oi  the  emperor  did  not 
prevent  Vespasian  from  being  sent  to  carry  on 
a  war  against  the  Jews.     His  operations  were 
crowned  with  success;  many  of  the  cities  of 
Palestine  surrendered,  and  Vespasian  began 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.     Tliis  was,  however, 
achieved  by  the   hands  of  his  son  Titus,    and 
the  death  of  Vitel'ius  and  the  affection  of  his 
soldiers,  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria.     The  choice 
of  the  army  was  approved  by  every  province 
of  the  empire  ;  but  Vespasian  did  not  betray 
any  signs  of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  unex 
pected  an  exaltation  ;  and,  though  once  em- 
ployed in  the  mean  office  of  a  horse-doctor. 
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he  behaved,  when  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple,  with    all  the  dignity  and   greatness 
which  became  a  successor  of  Augustus.     In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  Vespasian  attempt- 
ed to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  and 
he  took  away  an  appointment  which  he  had 
a  few  days  before   granted  to  a  young  noble- 
man, who   approached  him   to    return   him 
thanks,  all  smelling  of  perfumes  and  covered 
with  ointment,  adding,   I  had  rathtr  youhad 
smelt   of  garlick.      He    repaired   the   public 
buildings,   embellished    the  city,   and   made 
the  great  roads  more  spacious  and  convenient. 
After  he  had  reigned    with  great    popularity 
for  10  years,    Vespasian   died  with  a  pain  in 
his  bowels,  A.    D.  79,  in    the  70th   year   of 
his  age.     He  was    the   first  Roman  emperor 
that  died  a  natural  death,  and  he  was  also  the 
first  who   was  succeeded    by  his  own   sou  on 
the  throne.      Vespasian    has    been   vidmired 
for  his  great   virtues.     He  was   clement,   he 
gave  no  ear  to  flattery,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
refused   the  title   of  father   of   his  country, 
which   was   often   bestowed    upon  the   most 
worthless  and  tyrannical  of  the  emperors.  He 
despised  informers,    and   rather  than  punish 
conspirators,  he   rewarded  them    with  great 
liberality.  When  the  king  of  Parthia  address- 
ed lam    with  the    superscription   of  Jlrsaces 
king  of  kings  to   Flavius   Vapasianus,  the 
emperor  was   no  way  dissatisfied   with   the 
pride  and  insolence  of  the  monarch,  and  an- 
swered him  again  m  his  own  words,  Flavius 
Vespasianus  to  Arsaces   king   of  kings.     To 
men   of  learning  and   merit    Vespasian    was 
very  liberal  :  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces 
were  annually  paid  from  the  public  treasury 
to  the  different  professors  that  were  appoint- 
?d  to  encourage  and   promote   the   arts   and 
sciences.     Yet  in  spite  of  this  apparent  gene- 
rosity, some  authors  have  taxed  Vespasiaa 
with  avarice.   According  to  their  account  he 
laded    the   provinces    with   new   taxes,  he 
bought  commodities  that  he  might  sell  them 
to  a  greater  advantage,  and  even  laid  an  im- 
post upon  urine,  which  gave  occasion  to  Titus 
to  ridicule  the  meanness  of  his  father.    Ves- 
pasian, regardless   of  his  son's   observation, 
was  satisfied  to  show  him  the  money  that  was 
raised  from  so  productive  a  tax,  asking  him  at 
the  same  time  whether   it   smelt    offensive  ? 
His  ministers  were  the  most  avaricious  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  e  i.peror  used  very  properly 
to  remark,  that  he   treated  them  as  sponges, 
\,y  wetting  them   when   dry,  and   squeezing 
them  when  they  were  wet.    He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  selling  criminals  their  lives,  and   of 
condemnin :  the  most  opulent  to  make  him- 
self master  of  their  possessions.    If,  however, 
he  was  guilty  of  tliese  meaner  practices,  they 
were  ail  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, who    wished  to  enrich  herself  by  the 
avarice  and  credulity  of  the  emperor.     Sue- 
ton,  in  vita. — Tacit.  Hist.  4. 

Vesper,  or  Vesperus,  a  name  applied  to 
the  planet  Venus  when  it  was  the  evening 
star.     Virg. 

Vessa,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Vesta,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and 
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Saturn,   sister  to  Ceres  and   Juno.     She   is 
often  confounded  by  the  mythologists  with 
Rhea,  Ceres,   Cybele,  Proserpine,    Hecate, 
and  Tellus.     When  considered  asthemothei- 
of  the  gods,  she  is  the  mother  o*  Rhea  and 
Saturn  ;  and  when  considered  as   the  patro- 
ness of  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  goddess  of 
lire,  she  is  calleil  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea.    (vid.  the  end  of  this  article.)    Under 
this   last  name   she  was  worshipped  by  the 
Romans.      iEneas  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced  her  mysteries  into  Italy,  and  Numa 
built  her  a  temple  where    no    males  were 
permitted  to  go.      The  Palladium  of  Troy 
was   supposed  to  be    preserved  within    her 
sanctuary;  and  "a  fire  was  continually  kept 
lighted  by  a  certain  number  of  virgins,  who 
had  dedicated  themselves   to  the  service  of 
the    goddess.       {vid.   Veslales  )      If  the  fire 
of  Vesta  was  e^er  extinguished,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  republic  with  some  sud- 
den calamity.     The  virgin  by  whose  negli- 
gence it  had  been  extinguished  was  severely 
punished,  and  it  was  kindled   again  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.    The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of 
a  round  form,  and   the   goddess    was    repre 
sensed  in  a  long  flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  oi 
her  head,  holding  in  one  hand  a   lamp,  or   a 
two-eared  vessel,  and  in  the  other  a  javelin, 
or  sometimes  a  Palladium.    On  some  medals 
she  appears  holding  a  drum  in  one  hand,  and 
a  small  figure  of  victory  in  the  other.     [There 
were,    properly   speaking,   two    Vestas,    the 
one  the  wife,  the  other  the  daughter,  of  Sa- 
turn.    The  former  is  the  same   with    Terra, 
and  was  so  called  from  her  clotldng  the  earth 
with  plants  and  fruits,    (a  vesliendo)  ;    hence 
her  temples  were  round,  from  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  some  even  mamtain  that  her 
image  was  orbicular  :  hence,  too,  the  reason 
why  she  is  represented  holding  a  drum,  be- 
cause the  earth  contains  the  boisterous  winds 
in  its  bosom.     The  other  Vesta   is  the  same 
with  Fire,  and  her  power  was  exercised  about 
altars  and  houses ;  hence  her  name  from  sa-rw, 
lar,  focus.     This  is  the   Vesta  of  whom    the 
most  frequent  mention  is  made  by  the  poets, 
and  to  whose  service  the  vestal  virgins  be- 
longed.]    Hesiiid.    Theog.   v.  454. — Cic.   de 
Leg.2,c.  12. — flpollod.  l,c.  1. —  Firg.  Mn. 
2,  V.  29().—Dwd.  5.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,   Trisl.  3. 
— Fal.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Plut.  inJYum. — Pans. 
5,  c.  14. 

V^ESTAi.ES,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  oneof  the  ves- 
tals. jEneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numa  first  appointed  four,  to 
which  Tarquin  added  two.  They  were  al- 
ways chosen  by  the  monarchs,  but  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  high-priest 
was  mtrusied  with  the  care  of  them.  As 
they  were  to  be  virgins  they  were  chosen 
young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten  ;  and  if 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that  pre- 
sented themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office, 
twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon 
whom   the  lot  fell   were  obliged  to  become 


[priestesses.     Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians 
[were  permitted  to  propose  themselves,  but 
it   was  required   that  they  should  be  bora 
of  a  good  family,  and  be  without  blemish  or 
deformity  in  every  part  of  their  body.     For 
thirty   years   they    were  to   remain   in   the 
greatest    continence ;    the    ten    first    years 
were  spent  in  learning  the  duties  of  the  or- 
der, the  ten  following  were  employed  in  dis- 
charging them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  la^st  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.     When  the  thirty  years  were 
elajised   they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or  if 
they  still  preferred  celibacy,  they  waited  upon 
the  rest  of  the  vestals.     Assoon  as  avestal  was 
initiated,  her  head  was  shaved,  to  intimate  the 
liberty  of  her  person,  as  she  was   then  free 
from  the  shackles  of  parental  authority,  and 
she  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  her  posses- 
sions as  she  pleased.     The  employment  of  the 
vestals  was  to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire 
of  Vesta  was  not  extinguished  ;  for  if  it  ever 
happened,  it  was  deemed    the  prognostic  of 
great   calamities   to  the  slate  ;  the  offender 
was  punished  for  her  negligence,  and  severe- 
ly scourg»d  by  the   high-priest.     In  such  a 
case  all  was  consternation  at    Rome,  and  the 
fire  was  again  kindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Another  equally  particular  charge 
of  the  vestals  was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge,  on 
which  depended  the  very  existence  of  Rome, 
which,  according  to  some,  was  the  Palladium 
of  Troy,  or  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  gods 
of  Samothrace.    The  privileges  of  the  vestals 
were  great  ;  they  had   the  most   honourable 
seats  at  public  games  and   festivals,  a  lictor 
witli  the  fasces  always  preceded  them  when 
(hey  walked  in  public,  they  were  carried  in 
chariots  when  they  pleased,  and  they  had  the 
power  of  pardoning:  criminals  when  led  to 
execution,  if  they  declared  that  theirmeeting 
was  accidental.     Their  declarations  in  trials 
were   received  without  the   formality  of  an 
oath,  they  were  chosen  as   arbiters  in  cases 
of  moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  wills  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the 
magistrates,  as  well  as  by  the  people,  that 
the  consuls  themselves  made  way  for  them, 
and  bowed  their  fasces  when  they  passed  be- 
fore  them.     To  insult  them  was  a  capital 
crime,  and    whoever  attempted   to   violate 
their  chastity   was    beaten    to    death    with 
scourges.    If  any  of  them  died  while  in  ofiicet 
their  body  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  an  honour  granted  to  few.     Such  of  the 
vestals  as  proved  incontinent  were  punished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.     Numa  order- 
ed them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder 
dug  a  large  hole  under  the  earth,  where  a 
bed   was   plaeed  with  a  little  bread,  wine, 
water,  and  oil,  and  a  lighted  lamp,  and  the 
guilty  vestal  was  stripped  of  the  habit  of  the 
order,  and  compelled  to  descend  into  the  sub- 
terraneous  cavity,  which  was   immediately 
shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die  through  hunger. 
Fewofthe  vestals  were  guilty  ofincontinence; 
and  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  yeai-s  dur- 
ing which  the   order  continued  established, 
from  the  reign  of  Numa,   only  IS  were  pu- 
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jiished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The  ves- 
tals were  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar  ;  they  wore  a 
•white  vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen 
surplice,  called  linteum  supernvm,  above 
■which  was  a  great  purple  mantle  which 
flowed  to  the  ground,  and  which  wa-  tucked 
up  when  they  offered  sacrifices.  They  had  a 
close  covering  on  their  head,  called  infula, 
from  which  hung  ribbons,  or  vHUb.  Liv.  2, 
Sic.—Plul.  in  Num.  8ic.—  Fal.  Max.  1,  c.  1. 
—Cic.  de  Nat.  D  3,  c.  30.— F/or.  l.—Pro- 
perl.4,  el.  U.— Tacit.  4,  c.  10. 

Vestalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta, 
observed  at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Ban- 
quets were  then  prepared  before  the  houses, 
and  meat  was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  offered 
to  the  gods,  millstones  were  decked  with 
garlands,  and  the  asses  that  turned  them 
were  led  round  the  city  covered  with  gar- 
lauds.  The  ladies  walked  in  the  procession 
bare-footed  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
and  an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter  surnamed 
PistoF,     Ovid.  Fasl.  6,  v.  305. 

Vestalium  Mater,  a  title  given  by  the 
senate  to  Li  via,  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  with 
the  permission  to  sit  among  the  vestal  virgins 
at  plays.     Tacit-  4,  An.  c.  16- 

VestIni,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sa- 
l)ines,  famous  for  the  making  of  cheese. 
[They  were  situate  between  the  Praetutii  and 
Marucini,  and  answer  now  to  a  part  of  M- 
vuzso.']  Plin.  3,  c.  5.— Martial.  13,  ep.  31. 
— Sirab.  5. 

Vesvius-  (vid.  Vesuvius.) 

Vesulus,  now  yiso,  a  large  mountain  of 
Liguria  ;  [it  was  in  the  range  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimae,]  where  the  Po  takes  its  rise.  Firg. 
Mn.  10,  v.  708.— PZiM.  3,  c  19. 

Vesuvius,    fa    mountain    of    Campania, 
about  six  miles   south-east    of    Naples,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  volcano.     It  has  two  sum- 
mits, the  most  northern  of  which  is  called 
Somma,   the  other  is  properly  called   Fesu- 
rius,     Somma   is    supposed    to    have   been 
j)art  of  the  cone   of  a  larger  volcano,  near- 
ly concentric  with  its  present  cone,  which, 
in    some  great  eruption   has  destroyed  all 
but  this  fragment.     From  the   building  of 
Rome  to  the  year  79  of  our  era,  a  period  of 
7  centuries,  Vesuvius  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  profound  repose,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  eruption  during  that  time ;  and 
the  ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this  moun- 
tain, speak  only  of  its  extraordinary  beau- 
ty and  fertility.     There  were,  he     over,  ner 
Tain  appearances  near  the  summit,  vhioh  left 
ho  doubt  of  its  prior  volcanic  state  ;  and  thp 
cities  in   its  vicinity  were   paved  with    the 
lavas  of  ancient  eruptions.     Vitruvius,  Dio- 
doruB   Siculus,   Strabo,    Silius   Italicus,   and 
other  ancient  writers  allude  to  previous  erup- 
tions of  this  mountain.     The  first  great  erup- 
tion  on  record   took  place  on    the  24th   of 
August,  A.  D.  79,  and  on  the   same  day  the 
towns  of  Herculaneum,   Pompeii,  and  Sta- 
biae  were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic 
sand,  stonesv  and  scorise.     Such  was  the  im- 
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mense  quantity  of  volcanic  sand,  (called 
ashes,)  thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  that 
the  whole  country  was  involved  in  pitchy 
darkness  ;  and,  according  to  Dion,  the  ashes 
fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  eruption  proved  fatal  to  the 
elder  Pliny.  He  had  the  command  of  the 
Roman  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and, 
wishing  to  succour  those  persons  who  might 
wish  to  escape  by  sea,  and  also  to  observe 
this  grand  phenomenon  more  nearly,  he  left 
the  cape  of  Miseuum  'and  approached  the 
side  of  the  bay  nearest  to  Vesuvius.  He 
landed,  and  advanced  towards  it,  but  was 
suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  vapour.  Af- 
ter this,  Vesuvius  continued  a  burning  moun- 
tain for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having 
eruptions  at  intervals.  The  fire  then  appear- 
ed to  become  nearly  extinct,  and  continu- 
ed so  from  the  beginning  of  the  t2th  to  that 
of  the  IGth  century.  Since  the  eruption  of 
of  1506  it  has  remained  burning  to  the 
present  time,  with  eruptions  of  lava  and 
ashes  at  intervals.  Vesuvius  rises  to  the 
height  of  3600  feet  above  the  sea.]  Dio, 
Cass.  AQ.—  Varro  de  R.\,  c.6.—Liv.  23, 
c.  39.—Slrab.  E,.— Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  2.— JVIe- 
ia,  2,  c.  A.— Plin.  6,  ep.  \Q.—Ital.  12,  v.  152, 
Si,c.—  Firg.  G.  2,  v.  224.— ilfflr/.  4,  ep.  43 
and  44. 

Vetera  castra,  a  Roman  encampment  in 
Germany,  which  became ja  town,  now  San/CTZ, 
nearCleves.    Tacit. H. 4, c.  18.    An.  l,c.  45. 

Vettius,  Sp.  a  Roman  senator  who  was 
made  interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus  till 
the  election  of  another  king.  He  nominated 
Numa,aud  resigned  his  office.     Plul.inN'um, 

A  Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured 

of  a  young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a  tu- 
mult amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him 
king.  He  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  adhe- 
rents, upon  which  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself 

Vf.ttones,  Vetones,  or  Vectones,  an 
ancient  name  of  Spain.  [They  occupied 
what  is  now  the  province  of  Estremadura.'] 
Sil.  3,  V.  378.— Plin.  25,  c  8. 

Vetulonia,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etru- 
ria,  [near  the  promontory  of  Populonium,] 
whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  The  Romans 
were  said  to  have  derived  the  badges  of  their 
magisterial  offices  from  thence.  Plin.  2,  c. 
103, 1.  8,  c.  3.—Ital.  8,  v.  484. 

VetOria,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes,  divid- 
ed into  the  two  branches  of  the  Juni  and 
Senii.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Veturi- 
an  family,  which  was  originally  called  Velu- 

sian.     Liv.  36. The  mother  of  Coriola- 

nus.  She  was  solicited  by  all  the  P«,oman 
matrons  to  go  to  her  son  with  her  daughter- 
iri  law,  and  intreat  hinj  not  to  make  war 
against  his  country.  She  went  and  prevailed 
over  Coriolanus,  and  for  her  services  to  the 
state,  the  Roman  senate  offered  to  reward 
her  as  she  pleased.  She  only  asked  to  raise 
a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  female  fortune, 
which  was  done  on  the  very  spot  where  she 
had  pacified  her  son. — Liv.  2,  c.40, — Diovys-. 
Hnh  7,  fcc- 
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Veturius,    a    Roman  artist    who  made 

shields  for  Numa.     [vid.  Mamurius.] A 

consul  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  and  obliged 
to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  great  ignominy- 

Ufejvs,  a  river  of  Italy  near  Terracina- 
[vid.  Pontinse    Paludes.]      Firg.   JEn.  7,   v. 

892. Another  river  of  Picenum.     Liv.  3, 

o.    35. A   prince    who    assisted    Turnus 

against  .^neas.  The  Trojan  monarch  made 
a  vow  to  sacrifice  his  four  sons  to  appease  thi- 
manes  of  his  friend  Pallas,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Achilles  is  represented  killing  some 
Trojan  youths  on  the  tomb  of  Patrocles. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  745,  1.  10,  v.  518.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  by  Gyas.     lb.  12,  v.  460. 

UfenslIna,  a  Roman  tribe  first  created 
A.  U.  C.  435,  with  the  tribe  Falerina,iQ  con- 
sequence of  the  great  increase  of  population 
at  Rome.     Liv.  9,  c.  20.—Festits. 

Via  -(Emylia,  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  consul  M.  jEn.ylius  Lepidus,  A.  U.  C. 
567.  It  led  with  the  Flaminian  road  to  Aqui- 
leia.  There  was  also  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Etruria,  which  led  from  Pisae  to  Der- 

tona Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Ap- 

pius,  and  led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from 
<^apua  to  Brundusium,  at  the  distance  of  350 
miles,  which  the  Romans  call  a  five  days' 
journey.  It  passed  successively  through  the 
towns  and  stages  of  Aricia,  Forum  Appii, 
Terracina,  Fundi,  Minturnae,  Sinuessa,  Ca- 
pua, Caudium,  Beneventum,  Equotuticum, 
Herdonia,  Canusium,  Barium,  Egnatia,  to 
Brundusium.  It  was  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, regina  viarum,  made  so  strong,  and 
the  stones  so  well  cemented  together,  that  it 
remained  entire  for  many  hundred  years. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Appius  carried  it 
only  130  miles,  as  farasCapua,  A.  U.  C.442, 
and  it  was  finished  as  far  as  Brundusium  by 

Augustus. There  was  also  another  road, 

called  Minucia  or  Numicia,  which  led  to 
Brundusium,  but  by  what  places  is  now  un- 
certain  Flaminia  was  made  by  the  cen- 
sor Flaminius,  A.  U.  C.  '33.  It  led  from 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  modern  town  of 
Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country 
of  the  Osci  and  Etrurians,  for  the  distance  of 

about  360  miles. Lata,  one  of  the  ancient 

streets  of  Rome. Valeria  led  from  Rome 

to  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Sabines.  There  were  besides 
many  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  note,  such 
as  the  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Campania,  Ardelina, 
Labicana,  Domitiana,  Ostiensis,  Praenestiiia, 
&;c.  all  of  which  were  made  and  constantly 
kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense. 

ViADRUs,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder, 
which  rises  in  Moravia  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Baltic.     Ptol. 

ViBius,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any 
attention  to  Cicero  when  banished,  though  he- 
had  received  from  him  the  most  unbounded 
favours. Siculus.  \yid.  Sica.] Seques- 
ter, a  Latin  writer,  whose  treatise  de  Flumi 
nibui,  &c.  is  best  edited  by  Oberlinus,  8vo. 
.Urgent.  1778. 

ViBo,  a  town  of  Lucania,  anciently  called 


Hipponium  and  Hippo.     Cic,  ad.  Atl.  3,  c.  3. 

— Plin.  3,  c.  5. A  town   of  Spain of 

the  Brutii. 

Vic  A  PoTA,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  victory  (a  vincere  aud poliri).  Liv. 
2,  c.  7.     [vid.  Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  2.] 

VicENTiA,  or  VicETiA,  a  town  of  Cisal- 
pme  Gaul,  at  the  north-west  of  [Patavium. 
It  is  now  Ficensa  ]     7'acil.  Hist.  3. 

Vicus  Li'NGUS,  a  street  of  Rome,  where 
sn  altar  was  raised  to  the  goddees  Pudicitia, 
or  the  modesty  of  the  Plebeians.     Liv.  10,  c. 

23. Cypnus,  a  place  on  the  Esquiline  hill, 

where  the  Sabines  dwelt. 

Victor,  Sext.  Aurelius,  a  writer  in 
the  age  of  Constautius.  He  gave  the  world 
a  concise  liistory  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  his  own  time, 
or  A.  D.  360.  He  also  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  the  Roman  history,  before  the  age  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  which  is  now  extant,  and  ascrib- 
ed by  different  authors  to  C.  Nepos,  to  Ta- 
citus, Suetonius,  Pliny,  &c.  Victor  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  consulship.  [There  were 
two  historians  of  this  name.  I'he  first  has 
the  term  .Major  (Eider)  usually  added  to  his 
name,  for  distinction  sake  from  the  other 
who  is  styled  Minor  (Younger).  The  se- 
cond flourished  about  the  same  time  with 
Orosius,  and  abridged  the  work  of  the  former, 
which  abridgment  he  entitled  "  Epitome  de 
Ccesaribus;  or,  according  to  others,  "  De  vita 
el  moribus  Imperatorum  Romnnorum.'"  He 
continued  this  to  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.  He  made  also  some  changes  in 
the  original,  and  added  new  facts  or  circum- 
stances.] The  best  editions  of  Victor  are 
that  of  Pitiscus,  8vo.  Utr.  1696,  and  that  of 
Artuzenius,  4to.  Amst.  1733. 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Ro- 
mans, called  by  the  Greeks  N/xx,  -upposed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  Ti- 
tan and  Styx.  The  goddess  ot  victory  was 
sister  to  Strength  and  Valour,  and  was  one 
of  the  attendants  of  Jupiter.  She  wasgreat- 
ly  honoured  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  at 
Athens.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome, 
and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She 
was  represented  with  wings,  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree 
in  her  hand.  A  golden  statue  of  this  goddess, 
weighing  320  pounds,  was  presented  to  the 
Romans  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  de- 
posited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capi- 
toline  hill.  Liv.22.—  FarrodeL.L.—He- 
siod.  Theog. — Hygin.  pra-.f.fab. —  Suet. 

VictorIna,  a  celebrated  matron  who 
placed  he.-self  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, and  made  war  against  the  emperor 
Gallienus.  Her  son  Victorinus,  and  her 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  were  declared 
emperors,  but  when  they  were  assassinated, 
Victorina  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
one  of  her  favourites  called  Tetricus,  She 
was  some  time  after  poisoned,  A.  I).  269,  and, 
according  to  some,  by  Tetricus  himself. 

VictorInus,  [an  African  philosopher,  who 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  flour- 
P.69 
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rished  in  the  4th  century.  He  gained  such 
a  degree  of  reputation  by  teaching  rhetoric 
at  Rome,  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in 
one  of  the  public  places.  He  was  led  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  study  of 
I'hito's  work?.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral works  of  no  great  value  contained  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Patru7n.'\ 

ViDUCASSES,a  people  of  Normandy.  Pli7i. 
4,  c.  18. 

Vienna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on 
the  Rhone,  below  Lyons.  [It  is  now  Vienne. 
The  classical  name  for  modern  Vienna  is 
Vindobona.]     Strnh.  1  .—Cas.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  9. 

ViLLiA  LKx,  annalis  or  annaria,  by  L. 
Villius,  the  tribune,  A.  U .  C.  574,  defined  the 
proper  age  required  for  exercising  the  office 
of  a  magistrate,  25  years  for  the  qusetorship, 
27  or  28  for  the  acdileship,or  tribuneship,  for 
the  office  of  pretor  30,  and  for  that  of  consul 
43.     Liv.  U ,  c.  44. 

Villius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  author 
of  the  ViUianlaw,  and  thence  called  Annalis, 
a  surname   borne    by  his  family.     Liv.  11,  c. 

44. Publius,  a  Roman    ambassador  sent 

to  Antiochus.  He  held  a  conference  with 
Aianibal,  who  was  at  the  monarch's  coui't. 

ViMiNALis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  w-is  built,  so  called  from  the  nuinber 
of  oziers  {viraines)  which  grew  there.  Ser- 
vius  TuUius  first  made  it  part  of  the  city. 
Jupiter  had  a  temple  there,  whence  he  was 
called  Vimiualis.  Liv.  1,  c.  44. — Farro  L. 
L.  4,  c.  8. 

ViNALXA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus. 

ViNCENTius,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
A  D  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by 
Baluzius,  Paris,  1669. 

ViNDELici,  an  ancient  peof)le  of  Germany 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  Their  country,  which  was  called 
Vindeiicia,  forms  now  part  of  Swabia  and 
Bavaria,  and  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Fin- 
delicorum,  is  now  Augsburg.  [This  nation 
derived  their  name  from  the  two  rivers  which 
Water  their  territory,  viz.  the  Vindo  and  Li- 
cus,  now  the  Wertach  and  the  Lech.  In  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers  their  capital 
was  situate.]     Horal.  4,  od.  4,  v.  18. 

ViNDEMiATOR,  a  constellation  that  rose 
about  the  nones  of  March.  Ovid.  Fast.  5, 
V.  4Ql.-~Plin.  18,  c.  13. 

ViNDEX  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who 
revolted  a2:ainst  Nero,  and  determined  to  de- 
liver the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny.  He 
was  followed  byanunn'rous  army,  but  at  last 
dr-f^atf;d  by  one  of  the  emperor's  generals. 
When  he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  68  A.  D  Suf- 
ton.  in  Galb. —  Tacit.  Hist,  1,  c.  51. — Plm. 
9,  ep.  19. 

ViNDicius.  a  slave  who  discovered  the 
conspiracy  which  some  of  the  most  no' da  ol 
the  Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  restore 
Tarquin  to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  re- 
warded, and  made  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Liv. 
2,  c.  5 — Plut.  in  Popl. 

ViNDONissA,  now  JVendisk,  a  town  of  the 
870 


Helvetii  on  the  Aar,in  the  territory  of  Berne. 
Tacit.  4,  Hist.  61  and  70. 

ViNiDius,  a  miser  mentioned  by  Horace, 
1  Sat.  1,  V.  95.  Some  manuscripts  read  Nu- 
midius  and  Umidius. 

T.  ViNius,  a  commander  in  the  pretorian 
guards,  intimate  with  Galba,  of  whom  he 
became  the  first  minister.  He  was  honour- 
ed with  the  consulship,  and  some  time  after 
murdered.  Tacit.  H.  1,  c.  11,  42  and  48.— 
Plut. 

VipsANTA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  mo- 
ther of  Drusus.  She  was  the  only  one  of 
Agrippa's  daughters  who  died  a  natural  death. 
She  was  married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private 
man,  and  when  she  had  been  repudiated  she 
married  Asinius  Gallus.  Tacit.  A.  1,  c.  12, 
I.  3,  c.  19. 

ViRBius,  (qui  inter  viros  bis  fuit,)  a  name 
given  to  Hippolytus  afterhe  bad  been  brought 
back  to  life  by  iEsculapius,  at  the  instance  of 
Diana,  who  pitied  his  unfortunate  end.  Vir- 
gil makes  him  son  of  Hippolytus.  ^■En.  7, 
V.  162.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  5A4.— Hi/gin.  fab. 
251. 

PuBL.  ViRGiLius  Maro,  Called  the  prince 
of  the  Latin  poets,  was  born  at  Andes,  a  vil- 
lage near  Mantua,  about  70  years  before 
Christ,  on  the  15th  of  October.  His  fiif.t 
years  were  spent  at  Cremona,  where  his  taste 
was  formed,  and  his  rising  talents  first  exer- 
cised. The  distribution  of  the  lands  of  Cre- 
mona to  the  soldiers  of  Augustus,  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
poet,  and  when  he  attempted  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  his  fields  with  a  soldier,  Virgil 
was  obliged  to  save  his  life  from  the  resent- 
ment of  the  lawless  veteran,  by  swimming 
across  a  river.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
his  greatness;  he  with  his  father  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Meca^nas,  and  recommended  himself  to 
the  favours  of  Augustus.  The  emperor  re- 
stored his  lands  to  the  poet,  whose  modest 
muse  knew  so  well  how  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
gratitude,  and  his  first  bucolic  was  written  to 
thank  the  patron,  as  well  as  to  tell  the  world, 
that  his  favours  were  not  unworthily  bestow- 
ed. The  ten  bucolics  were  written  in  about 
three  years.  The  poet  showed  his  country- 
men that  he  could  write  with  graceful  sim- 
plicity, with  elegance,  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
and  with  purity  of  language.  Some  time  af- 
ter V^irgil  undertook  the  Georgics,  a  poem 
the  most  perfect  and  finished  of  all  Latin 
compositions.  The  ^neid  was  begun,  as 
some  suppose,  at  the  particular  request  of 
Augustus,  and  the  poet,  while  he  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Julian  family  was  lineally 
descended  from  the  founder  of  Lavinium, 
visibly  described,  in  the  pious  and  benevolent 
character  of  his  hero,  the  amiable  qualities  of 
his  imperial  patron.  The  great  merit  of  this 
i^ioem  is  well  known,  and  it  will  ever  remaia 
undecided,  which  oi  the  two  poets,  either  Ho- 
mer or  Virgil,  is  more  entitled  to  our  praise, 
our  applause,  and  our  admiration.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  Iliad  stood  as  a  pattern  to  the  fa- 
vourite of  Augustus.     The  voyage  of  j^-neas 
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is  copied  from  the  Odyssey,  and  for  his  bat- 
tles, Virgil  found  a  model  in  the  wars  of 
Troy,  and  the  animated  descriptions  of  the 
Iliad.  The  poet  died  before  he  had  revised 
this  mimortal  work,  which  had  already  en- 
gaged his  time  for  eleven  successive  years. 
He  had  attempted  to  attend  his  patron  in 
the  east,  but  he  was  detained  atJsaples  on 
account  of  his  ill  health.  He,  however, 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  met  Augustus 
in  his  return,  but  he  soon  after  fell  sick 
at  Megara,  and,  though  indisposed,  he  or- 
dered himself  to  be  removed  to  Italy.  He 
landed  at  Brundusium,  where  a  few  days 
after  he  expired,  the  22d  of  September, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  19.  He 
left  the  greatest  part  of  his  posfessions 
to  his  friends,  particularly  to  Mecaenas, 
Tucca,  and  Augustus;  and  he  ordered,  as  his 
last  will,  his  unfinished  poem  to  be  burnt. 
These  last  injunctions  were  disobeyed  ;  aud, 
according  to  the  words  of  an  ancient  poet, 
Augustus  saved  his  favourite  Troy  from  a  se- 
cond and  more  dismal  conflagration.  The 
poem  was  delivered  by  the  emperor  to  three 
of  bit  literary  friends.  They  were  ordered 
to  revise  and  to  expunge  whatever  they  deem- 
ed improper  ;  but  they  wereslrictly  conjoined 
not  to  make  any  additions ;  and  hence,  as 
some  suppose,  the  causes  that  so  many  lines 
of  the  jEneid  are  unfinished,  particularly  in 
the  last  books.  The  body  of  the  poet,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  directions,  was  conveyed  to 
Naples,  and  interred  with  much  solemnity,  in 
a  monument  erected  on  the  road  that  leads 
from  Naples  to  Puteoli.  [vid.  the  end  of  this 
article.]  The  following  modest  distich  was 
engraved  on  the  tomb,  written  by  the  poet 
some  {ew  moments  before  he  expired : 

Manlua  me  gtnuit ;  Calahri  raptuert;  te- 
net nunc 
Parlhenope  :  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

The  Romans  wee  not  insensible  of  the  merit 
of  their  poet.  Virgil  received  much  applause 
in  the  capital,  and  when  he  entered  the  thea- 
tre, he  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  see 
the  crowded  audience  rise  up  to  him  as  an 
emperor,  and  welcome  his  approach  by  reit- 
erated plaudits.  He  was  naturally  modest, 
and  of  a  timorous  disposition^  When  people 
crowded  to  gaze  upon  him,  or  pointed  at  him 
with  the  finger  with  raptures,  the  poetblush- 
ed,  and  stole  away  from  them,  and  often  hid 
himself  in  shops  to  be  removed  from  the  cu- 
riosity and  the  admiration  of  the  public.  The 
most  liberal  and  gratifying  marks  of  appro 
bation  he  received  were  from  the  emperor 
and  from  Octavia.  He  attempted  in  his  jEneid 
to  paint  the  virtues,  and  lament  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  son  of  Octavia,  and  he  was 
desired  by  the  emperor  to  repeat  the  lines  in 
the  presence  of  the  afilicted  mother.  He  had 
no  sooner  begun  O  nate.  Sic.  than  Octavia 
burst  into  tears ;  he  continued,  buthe  hadart- 
fully  suppressed  the  name  of  her  son,  and 
when  he  repeated  in  the  16th  line  the  well 
known  words,  Tu  Marcellus  eris,  the  princess 
swooned  away,  aud  the  poet  withdrew,  but 


not  without  being  liberally  rewarded.  Octa- 
via presented  him  ten  seslerlia  for  every  one 
of  his  verses  in  praise  of  her  son,  the  whole  of 
which wasnenrlyequivalenttoZOOO/.  English 
money.  As  an  instance  of  his  modesty,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  has  been  recorded  :  Vir- 
il  wrote  this  distich,  in  which  he  compared 
his  patron  to  Jupiter, 
JVocte  pluit  lota,  redeunt  speclacula  mane, 
Dicisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Casar  habef, 
and  placed  it  in  the  night  on  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  Inquiries  were  made 
for  the  author  by  order  of  Augustus,  and 
when  Virgil  had  the  diffidence  not  to  declare 
himself,  Bathyllus,  a  contemptible  poet  of  the 
age,  claimed  the  verses  as  his  own,  and  was 
liberally  rewarded.  This  displeased  Virgil  ; 
he  again  wrote  the  verses  near  the  palace, 
and  under  them 

Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  iulit  alter  honores  ; 
with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these 
words. 

Sic  vos  non  vebis, 
four  times  repeated.     Augustus  wished  the 
lines  to  be  finished,  Bathyllus  seemed  unable, 
and  Virgil,  at  last,  by  completing  the  stanza 
in  the  following  order — 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidijicalis  aves  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  velhra  fertis  oves ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  melhficatis  apes ; 

Sic  tos  non  vobis ferlis  aralra  boves  ; 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich . 
aud  the  poetical  usurper  became  the  sport 
and  ridicule  of  Rome.  In  the  works  of  Vir- 
1  we  can  find  a  more  perfect  and  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
customs  of  the  Romans  than  in  all  the  other 
Latin  poets,  Ovid  excepted.  Every  thing  he 
mentions  is  founded  upon  historical  truth  ; 
and  though  he  borrowed  much  from  his  pre- 
decessors, and  even  whole  lines  from  Rnnius, 
yet  he  has  had  the  happiness  to  make  it  all 
his  own.  He  was  uncommonly  severe  in  re- 
vising his  own  poetry,  and  he  used  often  to 
compare  himself  to  a  bear  that  licks  her  cubs 
into  shape.  In  his  connexions,  Virgil  was  re- 
markable, his  friends  eHJoyed  his  unbounded 
confidence,  and  his  library  and  possessions 
.^ecmeJ  to  be  the  property  of  the  public.  Like 
other  great  men  he  was  not  without  his  ene- 
mies and  detractors  in  his  lifetime,  but  from 
their  aspersions  lie  received  additional  lustre. 
[Virgil's  tomb  is  said  to  be  above  the  entrance 
of  the  grotto  Pausilipo.  (vid.  Pausilipus.) 
A  vaulted  cell  and  two  modern  windows 
above  present  themselves  to  view.  The  po- 
et's name  is  the  only  ornament  of  the  place. 
No  sarcophagus,  no  urn,  nor  even  any  inscrip- 
tions are  seen.  The  epitaph,  though  not  ge- 
nuine, is  yet  ancient,  and  was  inscribed  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Pescolangiano,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  on  a  marble  slab,  placed 
in  the  side  of  the  rock,  opposite  the  entrance. 
An  Italian  author  states  that  he  himself  had 
seen,  about  the  year  1256,  the  urn  supposed  to 
contain  the  poet's  ashes ;  that  it  was  standing 
ia  the  middle  of  the  sepulchre,  supported  hv 
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nine  little  pillars,  with  the  epithet  iacribed 
on  its  frieze.  He  adds  that  Robert  of  An- 
jou,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  such  a  re- 
lic during  the  civil  wars,  took  the  urn  and 
pillars  to  Castel-J^uovo.  It  seems  that 
so  much  care  was  taken  of  them,  that  they 
were  concealed  too  well  to  be  ever  afterwards 
discovered.  Cluverius,  Addison,  and  other 
writers,  however,  treat  the  whole  story,  very 
properly,  as  a  mere  fable,  and  even  assert 
that  this  is  not  Virgil's  tomb.]  Among;  the 
very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of  Vir- 
gil, these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  best : 
that  of  Masvicius,  2  vols.  4to.  Leovardiae, 
1717  ;of  Baskerville, 4to.  Birmingham,  1757; 
of  the  Variorum,  in  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1661;  of 
Heyne,  4vol3.  8vo.  Lips.  1767  ;  of  Edinburgh, 
2  vols.  12mo.  1755;  and  of  Glasgow,  12mo. 
1758.  Paterc.  2,  c.  36.—Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v. 
40.— Propert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  61.— Oijrf.  Trist.  4, 
el.  10,  V.  51.— Mart.  ?,,  ep.  56.— Jub.  11,  v. 

ni).—  Q,uintil.  10,  c.  \.—Phn.  3,  ep.  21. 

Caius,  a  prastor  o(  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero 
was  banished,  refused  to  receive  the  exiled 
orator,  though  his  friend,  for  fear  of  the  re- 
sentment of  Clodius.     Cic.  ad  Q.  Fralr. 

ViRGiMiA,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion 
L.  Virginias.  Appius  Claudius  the  decem- 
vir became  enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted 
to  remove  her  from  the  place  where  she  re 
sided.  She  was  claimed  by  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites as  the  daughter  of  a  slave,  and  Ap- 
pius, in  the  capacity  and  with  the  authority 
of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sentence,  and 
delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his  friend, 
when  Virginius,  informed  of  his  violent  pro- 
ceedings, arrived  from  the  camp.  The  father 
demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  Virginia's  breast,  exclaiming, 
This  is  all,  my  dearest  daughter,  I  can  give 
thee,  to  preserve  thy  chastity  from  the  lust  and 
violence  of  a  lyrarit.  No  sooner  was  the  blow 
given  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp  with 
the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers 
were  astonished  and  incensed,  not  agaiust  the 
murderer,  but  the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause 
of  Virginia's  death,  and  they  idimediately 
marched  to  Rome.  Appius  was  seized,  but 
he  destroyed  himself  iu  prison  and  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  law.  .Spurius  Oppius, 
another  of  the  decemvirs  who  had  not  op- 
posed the  tyrant's  views,  killed  himself  also, 
and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favourite  of  Ap- 
pius, was  put  to  death,  and  the  decemviral 
power  abolished,  about  449  years  before 
Christ.     Liv.  3,  c.  44,  kc. — fuv.  10,  v.  294. 

Virginius,  the  father  of  Virginia,   made 

tribune  of  the  people,     [vid.  Virginia.] 

A  tribune  of  the  people  who  accused  Q.  CiEso, 
the  son  of  Ciucinnatus.  He  increased  the 
number  of  thetritunes  to  ten,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  seditions   agaiust  the 

patricians. Another  tribune  in  the  age  of 

Camillus,  fined  for  his  opposition  to  «  law 

which   proposed   going  to  Veil. Caius,  a 

prffitor  of  Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance 

of  Cicero   into  his   province,  though    under 

xnany  obligations  to  the  orator.    Some  read 
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Virgilius. One  of  the  generals  of  Nero  in 

Germany.  He  made  war  against  Vindex 
and  conquered  him.  He  was  treated  with 
great  coldness  by  Galba,  whose  interest  he 
had  supported  with  so  much  success.  He 
refused  all  dangerous  stations,  and  though 
i  wice  offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  rejected 
it  with  disdain.     Plut. 

ViRiATHUs,  a  mean  shepherd  of  Lusitania, 
who  gradually  rose  to  power,  and  by  first 
heading  a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  himself  at 
last  followed  by  a  numerous  army.  He  made 
war  against  the  Romans  with  uncommon  suc- 
cess, and  for  14  years  enjoyed  the  envied  title 
of  protector  of  public  liberty  in  the  provinces 
of  Spain.  Many  generals  were  defeated, 
and  Pompey  himself  was  ashamed  to  find 
himself  beaten.  Cajpio  was  at  lastsent  against 
him.  But  his  despair  of  conquering  him  by 
force  of  arms,  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
artifice,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to  bribe  the 
servants  of  Viriathus  to  murder  their  master, 
B.  C.  40.  Ftor.  2.  c.  11.— Fat.  Max.  6,  c.  4. 
— Liv.  52  and  54. 

ViRiDOMARirs,  a  young  man  of  great  pow- 
er among  the  /Edui.  Caesar  greatly  honoured 
him,  but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans. 
Goes.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  39,  &c. 

ViRiPLACA,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans 
who  presided  over  the  peace  of  families, 
whence  her  name,  (virum  placare.)  If  any 
quarrel  happened  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,  they  generally  repaired  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  which  was  erected  on  the  Pala- 
time  mount,  and  came  back  reconciled. 
Fal.  Max.  2,  c.  1 . 

Virtus.  All  virtues  were  made  deities 
among  the  Romans.  Marcellus  erected  two 
temples,  one  to  Virtue  and  the  other  to  Ho- 
nour. They  were  built  in  such  a  manner, 
that  to  see  the  temple  of  Honour  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pass  through  that  of  Virtue  ;  a 
happy  allegory  among  a  nation  free  and  inde- 
pendent. The  principal  virtues  were  dis- 
tinguished, each  by  their  attire.  Prudence 
was  known  by  her  rule,  and  her  pointing  to 
a  globe  at  her  feet  ;  Temperance  had  a 
liridle;  Justice  held  an  equal  balance  ;  and 
Fortitude  leant  against  her  sword  ;  Honesty 
was  clad  in  a  transparent  vest ;  Modesty  ap- 
peared veiled  ;  Clemency  wore  an  olive- 
branch,  and  Devotion  threw  incense  upon  an 
altar  ;  Tranquillity  was  seen  to  lean  on  a  co- 
lumn ;  Health  was  known  by  her  serpent ; 
Liberty  by  her  cap,  and  Gaiety  by  her  myr- 
tle. Cic.  de  N.  D.  2,  c.  23. — Plaul.  in  amph. 
prol.—Liv.  29,  c  \\.—  Val.  Max.  l,c.  1 — 
Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  20. 

VisuRGis,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called 
the  JVeser,and  fallinginlo  the  German  ocean. 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  on  its 
banks  by  the  Germans,  [vid.  Teutobergi- 
ensis  Saltus,  Varus,  and  Arminius.]  Fell.  2, 
c.  XQo.— Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  70, 1.  2,  c.  9. 

ViscELLiE,  now  Weltz,  a  town  of  No- 
ricum,  between  the  Ens  and  Mure.  Cic. 
Ann  11. 

VisELLiA  LEX,  was  made  by  Visellius 
Varro.  the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  776,  to  restrain 
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the  introduction  of  improper  persons  into  the 
otfices    of  the  state. 

Vistula,  a   river  fallings  into  the    Baltic, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

ViTELi.ius  AuLUS,   a  Roman  raised  by  his 
vices  to  the  throne      He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome, 
and  as  such  lie  gained  an   easy    admsision   to 
the  palace   of  the    emperors.     The  greatest 
part  of  his  youth  was  spent  at  Caprse,  where 
his  willingness  and  compliance  to  gratify  the 
most  vicious  propensities  of  Tiberius,  raiseil 
his  father  to  the  dignity  of  C'  nsul  and  gover- 
nor of  Syria.     Tlie   applause  he   gained    in 
this  school  of  debauchery  was  too  great  and 
flattering  to  induce  Vitellius  to  alter  his  con- 
duct and  no     longer  to  be  one  of  the  votarie.< 
of  vice.     Caligula  was  pleased  with  his  skill 
in  driving  a   chariot.     Claudius    loved   him 
because  he  was  a  great  gamester,  and  he  re- 
commended  himself  to  the  favours   of  Nero 
by  wishing  him  to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowd- 
ed theatre.     With  such  an  insinuating  dispo 
sitioUs  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Vitellius  be- 
came so  great.     He  did  not  fall  with  his  pa- 
trons, like  the  other  favourites,  but  the  death 
of  an  emperor  seemed  to  raise  him  to  greater 
honoui-s,  and  to  procure  him    fresh  applause. 
He   passed    through    all    the    offices     of  the 
state,   and  gained  the  soldiery  by  donations 
and  liberal  promises.     He  was  at  the  head  ol 
the  Roman  legions  in  Germany  when  0th  • 
was  proclaimed  emjieror,  and  the  exaltation 
of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard  in  the  camii. 
than  he  was  likewise  invested  with  the  pur 
pie  by  his  soldiers.     He  accepted  with  plea- 
sure   the    dangerous    office,    and    instantly 
marched  against  Otho.     Three  battles  were 
fought, and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.   A 
fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Man- 
tua and  Cremona,  left  him  master  of  the  field 
and  of  the  Roman  empire.     He   frasted  his 
eyes  in   viewing  the  bodies  of  the  slain   and 
the  ground  covered  with  blood,  and,  regard- 
less of  the  insalubrity  of  the   air  proceeding 
from  so  many  carcases,  he  told  his  attendants 
that  the  smell  of  a  dead   enemy  was  always 
sweet.     His  first  care  was  not,  like  that  of  a 
true  conqueror,  to  alleviate  the  distresses  ot 
the  conquered,  or  patronize  the  friends  of  the 
dead,  but  it  was  to  insult  their  misfortunes, 
and  to  intoxicate  himself  with  the   compa- 
nions of  his  debauchery  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Each   successive   day  exhibited   a  scene    of 
greater  extravagance.     Vitellius  feasted  four 
or  five  times  a  day,  and  such  was  his  excess, 
that  he  often    made   himself  vomit  to  begin 
his  repast  afresh,   and   to   gratify  his  palate 
with  more  luxury.     Flis  food  was  of  the  most 
rare   and   exquisite    nature;    the   deserts   oi 
Libya,  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  waters  oi 
the  Carpathian  Sea,  were  diligently  search- 
ed to  supply  the  table  of  the  emperor.    The 
most   celebrated  of  his  feasts  was  that  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  his  brother  Lucius. 
The  table,  among  other  meats,  was  covered 
with  two  thousand   difierent   dishes  of  fish, 
and  seven  thousand  of  fowls,  and  so  expen- 
sive was  he  in  every  thing,  that  above  seven 
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jmillions  sterling  were  spent  in  maintaining 
bistable  in  the  space  of  four  months ;  anQ 
Josephus  has  properly  observed,  that  if  Vi- 
tellius had  reigned  long,  the  great  opulence 
of 'all  the  Roman  empire  would  have  been 
found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  banquets.  This  extravagance,  which  de- 
lighted the  favourites,  soon  raised  the  indig- 
uation  of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minis- 
ter Primus  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial 
glutton.  Vitellius  concealed  himself  under 
the  bed  of  the  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this 
obscure  retreat  betrayed  him.  He  was 
dragged  naked  through  the  streets,  his 
hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  a 
drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin  to 
make  him  lift  his  head.  After  suffering  the 
greatest  insults  from  the  populace,  he  was  at 
last  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
put  to  death  with  repeated  blows.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  muti- 
lated boiiy  dragged  with  a  hook,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  A.  D.  61),  after  a  reign  of  one 
year, except  12  days.  Suet- — Tacit.  II is  1. 2. — 

Eulrop. — Dio. — Flul. Lucius,  the  father 

ol'  the  emperor,  obtained  groat  honours  by  his 
datlery  to  the  emperors.  He  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province 
he  obliged  the  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace. 
His  adulation  to  Messaliua  is  well  known, 
he  obtained  as  a  particular  favour  the  ho- 
nourable office  of  pulling  off  the  shoes  of  the 

empress,  <tc.  Sutl.  &c. A  brother  of  the 

emperor,  who  enjoyed  his  favour  by  en- 
couraging his  gluttony,  &c. Publius,  an 

uncle  of  the  emperor  of  that  name.  He 
was  accused  under  Nero  of  attempts  to  bribe 
the  people,  with  money  from  the  treasury, 
against  the  emperor  ;  he  killed  himself  be- 
fore his  trial. One  of  the  flatterers  of  Ti- 
berius.  An  officer  of  the  pretorians  under 

Otho. — — A  son  of  the  emperor  Vitellius, 
put  to  death  by  one  of  his  father's  friends. 
Some  of  the  family  of  the  Vitellii  con- 
spired with  the  Aquilii  and  other  illustrious 
Hoiiians  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne. 
Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the 
consuls,  and  they  were  severely  punished. 
Plul.  kc. 

M.  ViTRUvius  PoLLio,  a  Celebrated  archi- 
tect in  the  age  of  Augustus,  born  at  Formia.- 
[Some  have  placed  Vitruvius  in  the  age  of  Ti- 
tus, but  they  have  been  ably  refuted  by  Hirt 
in  his  elaborate  work  on  Ancient  Architec- 
ture.] He  is  known  only  by  his  writings, 
and  nothing  is  recorded  in  history  of  his 
ife  or  private  character.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  his  profession,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  and  it  is  the  only  book  on  archi- 
tecture now  extant  written  by  the  ancients, 
[n  this  work  he  plainly  shows  that  he  was 
master  of  his  profession,  and  that  he  possess- 
ed both  genius  and  abilities.  [The  work  is. 
in  10  books.  The  first  seven  treat  of  archi- 
tecture, in  its  proper  sense,  the  last  three  of 
hydraulic  architecture,  gnomonics,  and  me- 
chanics. The  style  of  Vitruvius  is  unosten-- 
tatious,  coucise,  anJ  sometime^  obscTlre.  U^ 
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obscurity,  however,  is  owing  to  the  fact  of 
Vitruviu3  having  been  the  first  Roman  who 
■wrote  on  the  subject  of  architecture,  and  his 
using  in  consequence  new  terms  and  forms  of 
expression  to  convey  the  meaning  which' he 
intends.]  The  best  edition  of  Vitruvius  is 
that  of  De  I-aet,  Amst.  1649.  [Tliere  is  a 
still  better  edition  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1807, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
plans  which  originally  accompanied  the  work 
of  Vitruvius  are  lost  to  us.] 

ViTULA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  festivals  and  rejoicings.  Ma- 
croh.  3,  c.  2. 

ViTULARiA  VIA,  a  road  in  the  country  of 
Arpiuum.     Cic.  Q,-fr.  S,ep.  1. 

Ulpia  Trajana,  [a  city  of  Dacia,  the  re- 
sidence of  Decebalus.  It  was  taken  by  Tra- 
jan, and  called  by  this  name.  It  is  now  Sar- 
mizegethusa,  the  capital  of  modern  Transyl- 
vania.^^ 

[Ui.piANUM,  a  town  of  upper  Mossia,  said 
by  Procopius  to  have  been  repaired  and  em- 
bellished by  Justinian,  and  called  Jiistiniana 

Secunda    It  is  now  Giuslendil.'\ [One  of 

the  principal  towns  of  Dacia,  now  perhaps 
Kolsovar.'\ 

Ulpianus  DoMiTius,   [one   of  those  who 
have  conferred  the  greatest   honour  on  Ro- 
man jurisprudence,  was   born  at  Tyre.     Un- 
der  Septimius  Severus  he  became  the  col- 
league of  Sextus  Pomponius  in  the  judicial 
stations  which   he   filled.     He   continued    to 
discharge  these  same   oiiicial   duties   under 
Caracalla   and  Macrinus,  but  was   sent  into 
exile  after  the  death  of  Heliogabalus.     Alex- 
ander Severus  recalled  him,  made  him  one  ol 
his  council,  and  treated   him  with  the  great- 
est regard.  He  appointed  him  also  Prfetorian 
Prefect.    In  this  post  he  rendered  himselfodi- 
ous  to  the  soldiery,  who  complained  that  he 
■wished  to  abridge  the  privileges  which  they 
had  enjoyed  under  Heliogabalus.     They  fre- 
quently demanded  his  death  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion,  the  emperor,    to  save    him,  covered 
him  with  his  purple.     Ulpian,  however,  was 
at  last  massacred  by  them,  almost  in  the  very  I 
arms  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for] 
refuge.     The  people  took  up  arms  to  defend! 
him,  and  a  violent  contest  arose,  which  last- 
ed   during   three  days.     Ulpian    wrote  the 
most  works  of  any  Roman  jurist  :  we  have| 
the  titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  his  produc-l 
tions,  among    which    was   a    digest   in    48 1 
books  ;  a  commentary  on  the  ediclum  pcrpe- 
tiium  in  83,  and  another  on  the  Lex  Julia 
Papia  in  2-0.     Of  all  these  works  there  re- 
main 29  chapters   of  that  entitled  "  Regulce 
■  Juris^^    and   which  consisted  of   7    books. 
They  were  inserted   in   the   abridgment  of 
the  Roman   law    made    by  order   of  Alaric. 
We  have  also  his  commentaries  in  Greek  on 
Demosthenes.     The   heathen   writers    have 
concurred  in  their  eulogy  of  Ulpian,  but  the 
Christians  have   reproached  him  for  inciting 
the  emperor  to  a  persecution    of  their  sect.] 
The  Greek  commentaries  of  Ulpian  on   De- 
mosthenes were  printed  in  fol.   1527,  apud 
^lldwfi. 
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Ulubr^,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
river  Astura,  where  Augustus  was  educated. 
Juv.  10,  V.  102.— Horat.  1,  ep.  11. 

Ulysses,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca 
and  Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  La- 
ertes, or,  according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus. 
[vid.  Sisj'phus  and  Anticlea.]  He  became, 
like  the  other  princes  of  Greece,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen  ;  but  as  he  despaired  of  suc- 
cess in  his  applications,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  his  competitors,  he  soli- 
cited the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter  of 
Icarius.  Tyndarus,  the  father  of  Helen,  fa- 
voured the  addresses  of  Ulysses,  as  by  him 
he  was  directed  to  choose  one  of  his  daugh- 
ter's suitors  without  offending  the  others, 
and  to  bind  them  all  by  a  solemn  oath,  that 
they  would  unite  together  in  protecting  He- 
len if  any  violence  was  ever  offered  to  her 
person.  Ulysses  had  no  sooner  obtained  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  than  he  returned  to 
Ithaca,  where  his  father  resigned  him  the 
crown,  and  retired  to  peace  and  rural  soli- 
tude. The  rape  of  Helen,  however,  by 
Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to  remain  in 
his  kingdom  ;and  as  he  was  bound  to  defend 
her  against  every  intruder,  he  was  summon- 
ed to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  of 
Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to 
leave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse 
and  a  bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  sowed  salt  instead  of  corn. 
This  dissimulation  was  soon  discovered,  and 
Palamedes.  by  placing  before  the  plough  of 
Ulysses  hi?  infant  son  Telemachus,  con- 
vinced the  world  that  the  father  was  not 
mad,  who  had  the  providence  to  turn  away 
the  plough  from  the  furrow  not  to  hurt  his 
child.  Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged  to  go 
to  the  war,  but  he  did  not  forget  him  who 
had  discovered  his  pretended  insanity,  [^vid. 
Palamedes.]  During  the  Trojan  war,  the 
king  of  Ithaca  was  courted  for  his  superior 
prudence  and  sagacity.  By  his  means  Achil- 
les was  discovered  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  (vid.  Achilles,) 
and  Philoctetes  was  induced  to  abandon 
Lemnos  and  to  fight  the  Trojans  with  the 
arrows  of  Hercules,  (uirf.  Philoctetes.)  He 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  activity 
and  valour.  With  the  assistance  of  Diomedes 
he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaughtered  the 
sleeping  Thracians  in  the  midst  of  their  camp, 
(vid.  Rhesus  and  Dolon.)  and  he  introduced 
himself  into  the  city  of  Priam,  and  carried 
away  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans,  (vid. 
Palladium.)  For  these  eminent  services  he 
was  universally  applauded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  which  Ajax  had  disputed  with  him. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  Ulysses  embarked  on 
board  his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he 
was  exposed  to  a  number  of  misfortunes  before 
he  reached  his  native  country.  He  was  thrown 
by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
visited  the  country  ot  the  Lotophagi,and.ofthe 
Cyclops  in  Sicily.  Polyphemus,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his 
compaaions,  five  of  whom  he  devoured,  (rid. 


^oTyv^m,,)  but  Ihe  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxi- 
cated  him  and  put  out  his  eye,  and  at    ast  e 
caped  from  the  dangerous  cave  whete  he  w^, 
ToSfined  by  tymg  hrn.self  under  the  be    y  of 
the  sheep  of  the  Cyclops  when  led  to  pa  tie. 
laiEolia  he  met   with  a   friendly  recep>on 
and  ^olus  gave  hsm,  confined  in  ba-s  all  th. 
winds  which  could  obstruct  his  return  to  Itha- 
ca ;    t,ut  the  curiosity  of  his  companions   to 
know  what  the  bags  contained  proved  near- 
Iv  fital      The  winds  rushed  with  impetuosi 
tv   and  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed  except  the 
lip  which  carried  Uly.ses.  /-^  f  "^  ^t 
was  thrown    upon   the  coasts  of  the  Lajstri- 
Tones    and  of  the  island  ^.ea,  where  the  ma- 
JicTa;  Circe  changed  all  ^>— f--^  ^  J 
ni-sfor  their  voluptuousness.     He   escaped 
Keu  fate  by  means'of  an  herb  which  he  had 
ipceived   from   Mercury,   and   after  he  had 
oblgid  the  magician  by  force  of  -ms  to  re- 
store his  companions  to  their  original  shape, 
he  Yielded  to  her  charms,  and  made  her  mo- 
heJof  Tele^oaus.     He  visited  the  infernal 
regions,  and  consulted  Tiresias  howto  regain 
his  country  in  safety:  and  after  he   had  re 
ceived    every  necessary  information,  he  re- 
turned on  earth.     He  passed  along  the  coast. 
of  the   Sirens  unhurt,  by  the   d'-ofons.  of 
CiVce,  (vid.  Sirenes,)  and  escaped  the  whrl- 
pools   and  shoals   of  Scylla  and   Charybd  s. 
On  the  coasts  of  Sicily  his  companions  s  o  e 
and  killed  some   oxen   that  were    sacred  to 
Apollo,  for  which  the  god  destroyed  the  sh.,^- 
and  all  were  drowned   except   Ulysses    wh 
saved   himself  on   a  plank,  and  swam  to  the 
Sland  of  Calypso  Ogygia       There   for  sevu 
years,  he  forgot  Ithaca  in  thearms  of  the  god 
dess,by  whom  he   had  two  children.      Ihe 
gods  at  last  interfered,  and  Calypso,  by  order 
of  Mercury,  suffered  him  to  de.  art  after  she 
had  furnished   him  with   a  ship    and  every 
thing  requisite  for  the  voyage.     He  had  al- 
S  reached   the    island  of  Corcyra,  when 
Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphe- 
mus had  been  robbed  of  his  sight  by  mean^ 
of  Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and  sunk  his  ship. 
Ulysses  swam  with  difficulty  to  the  island  of 
the  Phsacians,  where  the  kindness  of  Naus- 
ea, and  the  humanity  of  her  father,  kin    Ai- 
cinous,  entertained  him  for  a  while.     He  re- 
lated  the  series  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  mo- 
narch, and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he 
was   conducted   in  a   ship   to  Ithaca.      ihe 
Phaeacians  laid  him  on  the  sea-shore  as  he 
was  asleep,  and  Ulysses  found  himself  salely 
restored  to  his  country,  after  a  long  absence 
of  20  years.     He  was  well  informed  that  lii^ 
palace  was  besieged  by  a  number  of  suitors 
who  continually  disturbed  the  peace  o    Pe- 
nelope,  and  therefore  he  assumed  the  habit 
of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice   of  Minerva,  ami 
made   himself    known   to   his   son,  and    his 
faithful  shepherd  Eumseus.     With  them  he 
took  measures  to  re-establish   himselt  on  his 
throne,  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was  per- 
sonally convinced  of  the  virtues  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  Penelope.     Before  his  arrival  was 
publicly  known,  all  the  importuning  suitors 
were  put  to  death,  and  ITlysses  restored  to 


ai7  peace    and   bosom  of  his  family,     ivid. 
laerL,    Penelope,  Telemachus,  Eumxus  ] 
He  lived  about  sixteen  years  after  his  return, 
and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  .^oji  Telegonus 
who  had  landed  in  Ithaca,  with  the  hopes  of 
n.aking  himself  known  to  h'^/^^^^Vt  n  him 
aufortSuate  event  bad  been  foretold  to  hmi 
;,y  Tiresias,  who  assured  him  that  he  should 
ie  by  the  violence  of  «0">eth.ns  that  was  to 
issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.    ivid.  Telego- 
nus  1    Tccording  to  some   authors,  Ulysses 
wen    to  consult  fhe  oracle  of  Apollo  after  his 
Teuirn  to  Uhaca,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to 
seduce    Erippe,    the  daughter  of  a  king  ot 
Epirus,  who  had  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
ness. Erippe  had  a  son  by  him  whom  she  call- 
ed Euryalus.     When  come  to  years  of  puber- 
ty   Eury  alus  was  sent  to  Ithaca  by  his  mothei , 
but  Penelope    no  sooner  knew  who   he  was 
than  she  resolved  to  destroy  him.    Therefore, 
when  Ulysses  returned,  he  put  to  immediate 
death  his  unknown  son,  on  the  crimination  of 
Penelope  his  wife,    who  accused  h.m  of  at- 
fempts  upon  her  virtue.     The  adventures  of 
Ulvsses  in  his  return  to  Ithaca  from  the  Tro- 
jan war  are  the  subject  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

IZs.  CretA,  S.c.-0.id.  Met.  f--Hero^d. 

1  -H,/Hn.   fab.  m,  Sic- Afollod.  3,  c  10. 

PalsX    c    17  and  22, 1. 3,  c.  12, 1. 7,  c.  4.- 

l^lZ'r  H  I3,c.  1%-Horat.^,  Od.  29,  v. 

"^  UMBRlA?a''country  of  Italy,  f  P^^f^^^  from 
Ftruna  by  the  Tiber,  bounded  on  the  north 
b  The  Adriatic  Sea.  east  by  Picenum  south 
bv  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  the  river 
Nar  Some  derive  the  word  Umbria  ah  tm- 
6ri6M5,the  frequent  showers  that  were  sup- 
posed o  fall  there,  or  from  the  shadow  (um- 
Ira)  of  the  Appenines  which  hung  over  it. 
Umbri  had  many  cities  of  note.  [mrf.  remarks 
under  the  article  Italia.]  The  Umbrians 
opposed  the  Romans  in  the  infancy  of  their 
empire,  but  afterwards  they  became  their  al- 
i^^about  the  year  U.  C.  434.    Calull  40.  j 

Umbro  a  general  who  assisted  Turnus 
..^iSr^neasrand  was  killed  during  the 
wai  He  could  assuage  the  fury  of  serpents 
hy  his  songs,  and  counteract  the  poisonous 
effects  of  their  bites.     Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  752, 1. 

'^UNclfa  surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
^S^^^i'^Ssirates  at  Athens,  to 
wh^m  such  - -epuV^cly  conde-^ed^^^^^^^^^ 

•'^U;^r.ii  °a';e:  iTof  Gaul,  conquered  by 
Cae^arf  They  were  situate  to  the  north-west 
of  modirn  Narmand,.  Their  country  was 
hounded  on  three  sides  by  the  ^^a.  Their 
chief  town  was  Coriallum,  now  Goun^ 
Cnxi    Bell   G.  2,  c.  34. 

Unicena,  a  surnameof  Minerva,  as  sprung 

"'S:  f  "surname  of  Juno,  derived  from 
ungere.  to  anoint,  because  it  was  usual  among 
ihe  Roman-  for  the  bride  ^o  anoint  the  thres- 
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hold  of  her  husband  ;  and  from  this  necessary 
crremony  wives  were  called  Unxores,  and 
afterwards  Uxores,  from  Unxia,  who  presided 
over  them.     Jirnob.  3. 

VocoNiA  r,EX,  de  festamenlis,  by  Q.  Vo- 
oonius  Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  en- 
acted, that  no  woman  should  be  left  heiress 
to  an  estate,  and  that  no  rich  person  should 
leave  by  his  will  more  than  the  fourth  part 
of  his  fortune  to  a  woman.  This  step  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  noblest  and 
most  illustrious  of  the  families  of  Rome.  This 
law  was  abrogated  by  Augustus. 

[VocoNTii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  called  J3runa  or  Drumt, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhone  about  100  miles- 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Their  chief 
town  was  Dia,  now  Die.  According  to  some, 
however,  it  was  Vasco,  now  l''asconJ\ 

VoGEsus,  now  Vauge,  [or  Fbjge«,]a  moun- 
tain of  Belgic  Gaul,  which  separates  the  Se- 
qunni  from  the  Lingones.  [It  is  a  branch  of 
the  chain  af  lura,  stretching  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, and  in  it  are  the  sources  of  the  Arar, 
Mosa,  and  Mosella.  Its  greatest  height,  Don- 
non,  is  about  400  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  its  length  50  leagues.]  Lucan.  1,  v. 
397.— CcE«.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

VoLATERRA,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria, 
[north-east  of  Vetulonii,]  famous  for  hot  baths. 
Perseus  the  satirist  was  born  there.  [It  is 
novj  Vollerra.']  Liv  10,  c.  12. — Strab.  5. — 
Cic.  13, /am.  4. 

Voi.c^,  or  VoLG^,  a  people  of  Gaul,  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  [divided 
into  the  Arecomici  and  Tectosages.]  Liv. 
21,  c.  26.— Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Vglci,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 
Lauria.  Liv.  27,  c.  15. A  town  of  Etru- 
ria .     PI  hi.  3,  c,  5- 

VoLOGESES,  a  name  common  to  many  of 
the  kings  of  Parthia  who  made  war  against 
the  Roman  emperors.     Tacit.  12,  Jinn.  14 

VoLSCi,  or  V01.CI,  a  people  of  Laliuui, 
whose  territories  are  bounded  on  the  south  liy 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  north  by  the  country  ol 
tlie  Hernici  and  Marsi,  west  by  the  Latins  and 
Rululians,  and  east  by  Campaniu.  Their 
chief  cities  were  Antium,  Circei,  Anxur, 
Corioli,  Fregellae,  Arpinum,  &c.  Ancus,  king 
of  Rome,  made  war  against  them,  and.  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  they  became  formid- 
able enemies,  till  they  were  at  L*st  conquer- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  Latins.  Liv.  3  and 
4.—  Virg.  G.  2,  V.  168. — ^Jn  9,  v.  505,  I. 
J 1,  V.  546,  kc.—Slrnb.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4  and  6. 
V^oLSiNiUM.  [yid.  Vulsinii.] 
V'oLUBii.iS,  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed 
Fez,  the  capital  of  Morocco.     Plin,  5,  c.  1. 

VaLCMNiA  Fanum,  a  temple  in  Etrurin, 
saci'ed  tothe  goddess  Volumnia,  who  presided 
over,  the  will  and  over  com[)la)sance,  wh«re 
the  states  of  the  country  used  to  assemble 
Viterbonow  stands  on  the  spot,  Ln'.  4,  c. 
23,1.5,0.  17,  1.6,  c  2. 

VoLiTMNiA,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus.  Liv 
2;  c.  40. 

VoLUMNUs  and  Voi.cmiva,  two  deities  who 
nreshl^d  over  the  will.     Thev  were   chiefly 
876 


invoked  at  marriages,  to  preserve  concord  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife.  They  were 
particularly  worshipped  by  the  Etrurian?. 
Liv.  4,  c.  61. 

T.  VoLUMNius,  a  Roman  famous  for  his 
friendship  towards  M.  LucuUus,  whom  M. 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  great  lamen- 
tations were  the  cause  that  he  was  dragged 
to  the  triumvir,  of  whom  he  demandtd  to  be 
conducted  to  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  there 
to  be  put  to  death.     His  request    was  easily 

Ifranted.     Liv.  124,  c.  20. A  ('onsul  who 

iefeated  the  Samnites  and  the  Etrurians,  &c. 

Liv.  9. A  friend  of   M.  Brutus.     He  was 

preserved  when  that  great  republican  killed 
hmself,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  death 
and  of  his  actions,  from  which  Plutarch  se- 
ected  some  remarks. 

VoLUPTAS  and  VoLrpiA,  the  goddess  of 
sensual  pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome, 
where  she  had  a  temple.  She  is  represented 
as  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  well  dress- 
ed, and  elegantly  adorned,  seated  on  a  throne, 
and  having  virtue  under  her  feet.  Cic.  de  J\~. 
D.  2,  c.  23.—Macrob.  1,  c.  10. — ^ug.  de  Civ. 
Z>.4,  c.  8. 

VoLusiANcs,  a  Roman  taken  as  colleague 
on  the  imperial  throne  by  his  father  Gallus. 
He  was  killed  by  his  soldiers. 

Voi.usius,  a  poet  of  Patavia,  who  wrote 
like    Ennius,  the   annals  of  Rome   in  verse. 

Seneca,  ep.   9^.—  Catull.   96,  v.  7. Satur- 

ninus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  the 
93d  year  of  his  age,  beloved  and  respected, 
under  Nero.      Tacit.  Aim.  13. 

VoLux,  a  son  of  Bocchus,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans defeated.  Sylla  suspected  his  fidelity, 
&c.     Salh'il.  Jug.  105. 

VoNONES,  a  king  of  Parthia  expelled  by  his 
subject;',  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia.      Tacit.  Jinn.  12,  c.  14. 

Vopiscus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  303  A.  D . 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  Tacitus, 
Florianus,  Probus,  Firmus,  Carus,  &c.  He 
is  one  of  the  six  authors  who  are  called  His- 
toricE  Augustw  ■<:criplores,  but  he  excels  all 
others  in  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  relates  the  various  ac- 
tions of  the  emperors.  He  is  not,  however, 
without  his  faults,  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  purity  or  perspicuity  of  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age. 

VoTiiiNtJS  MoNTANUS,  a  man  of  learning 
banished  to  one  of  the  Baleares  for  his  male- 
volent reflections  upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  has 
celebrated  him  as  an  excellent  poet.  Tacit. 
Ann  4,  c.  42. 

Upis,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  from  which  circum- 
stance Diana  herself  is  called  Vpis.  Cic.  de 
JVat.  D.  3,  c.  23.— Callim.  in  Dian. 

Urania,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Juj)iter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over 
astronomy.  She  is  generally  called  mother 
of  Linus  by  Apollo,  and  ofthe  god  Hymense- 
us  by  Bacchus.  She  was  represented  as  a 
young  virgin  dressed  in  an  azure-coloured 
robe,  crowned  with  stars,  and  holding  a  globe 
in  her  bands,  and  having  many  mathemati- 
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oal  instruments  placed  round.  Hesiod.  The- 
og.  77 — Jpollod.  l,c.'2.— H"7/gm.  fab.  161. 
A  surname  of  Venus,  the  same  as  Celes- 
tial. She  was  supposed,  in  that  character, 
to  preside  over  beauty  and  generation,  and 
was  called  daughter  of  Uranus  or  Coelus  by 
the  Light.  Her  temples  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Italy  were  numerous.  Plato  in 
Si/mp.—Ctc.  de  Mit.D.3,c23.—Paus.  I. 
c,  14,  <fec.  I.  7,  c.  26,  &c. 

Uranopolis,  a  town  [on  Mount  Atho?, 
near  the  southern  side.  It  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Athenseus,  hy  Alexarchus  the  bro- 
ther of  Cassander.] 

Uranus,  or  Odrantjs,  [%'id.  remarks  under 
the  article  Jupiter,]  a  deity,  the  same  as  Coe- 
lus, the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  He 
married  Tithea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he 
had  Ceus,  Creus,  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne, 
Cottus,  Phcebe,  Briareus,  Thetis,  Saturn. 
Giges,  called  from  their  mother  Titans.  His 
children  conspired  against  him,  because  he 
confined  them  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
his  son  Saturn  mutilated  him,  and  drove  him 
from  his  throne. 

Urba,  now  Orbe,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Urbikum,  now  Urbino,  a  town  of  Umbria. 
Ph'n.  3,  c.  14. 

[UrcInium,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
Corsica.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Eurysaces  the  son  of  Ajax,  and  is   now 

URCiO,  now  Gorgona,  an  island  in  the  bay 
of  Pisa,  25  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  lor 
anchovies.     P/m.  3,  c.  6. 

URSENTUM,a  town  ofthe  Brutii,  now  Orso. 
Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

UsipiiTES,  or  UsiPii,  a  people  of  Germa- 
ny [on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.]  Coe.?. 
Bell.  G.  4,  c.  I,  &c. 

UsTlCA,   a  town  in  an  island  on  the  coast 

of  Sicily,    near  Panormum [A  mountHip 

among  the  Sabines.]     Ho  rat.  T,  od.  17,  v.  11, 
UxiiNS,    a   river  of  Gaul,   now     ^ioidonr. 
fallmg  into  the  Adriatic  by  Ravenna,     Liv. 
5,  c.  35. 

UxicA,  now  Satcor,  a  celelirated  city  of 
Africa  [Propria.]  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi 
terranean,  on  the  same  bay  as  Carthage, 
founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony  above  237  years 
before  Carthage,  [from  which  city  it  was  only 
7  miles  distant.]  It  had  a  large  and  commo 
dious  harbour,  and  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  Alrica  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
in  the  3d  Punic  war,  and  the  Romans  granted 
it  all  the  lands  situate  between  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  death  of 
Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  Uticensis,  or 
ofUtica.  Strab.  17. — Lucun.  6,  v.  306  — 
Justin.  \8,  c.  4.— Plin.  16,  c.  40— Z.j?;.  25, 
c.  31.— 5i/.  3,  v.  242.— Hora/.  1,  ep.  20-  v 
513. 

VuLCANALiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vul 
can,    brought   to  Rome  froit,   Praeneste,  and 
observed   in    the    month    of    August.       The 
streets  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled  every 
where,  and  animals   thrown  into  the  flames 


sacrifice  to  the  deity.      Varro  de  L.  L. 
5.— Dion.  Hal  \.—Colum.ell.  11. — Plin.  18, 
13. 
VuLCANi  msuL^,  or  YvTuCa^im,  a  name 

^iven  to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy, 
low  called  Z/?;7a/i.  [i'?rf.  Lipara.]  Virg.-^n. 
'<^,  V.  422.  They  received  it  because  there 
were  there  subterraneou=  fires,  supposed  to  be 
excited  by  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire.  [All  vol- 
canic situations  were  believed  to  be  occupied 
ny  the  forges  of  this  deity.] 

VuiiCANius,  Tereutianus,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  ofthe  three 
Gordian?,  &c. 

VoLCANcs,    a   god   of   the    ancients   who 
jire?ided  over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all 
artists  who  worked   iron   and   metals.     [r?!rf. 
remarks  under  the  article  Jupiter,  and  also 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  present  article.] 
He  was  son  of  Juno  alone,  who  id  this  wish- 
ed to  imitate  Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Mi- 
nerva  from   his    brain?.     According   to   Ho- 
mer, he  was  son   of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the  defor- 
mities of  her   son,    that  she  threw  him  in- 
to  the  sea    as   soon   as    born,  where  he  re- 
mained  for  -nine    years.     According   to   the 
more  received  opinions,  Vulcan  was  educat- 
ed in   heaven   with    the    rest    of    the   gods, 
but  his  father  kicked  him  down  :rom  Olym- 
pus, when  he  attempted  to  delirer  his  mo- 
ther   who   had    been   fastened   by  a  golden 
chain  for  her  insolence.     He  was  nine  days 
coming   from    heaven    upon  earth,    and 
he    fell    in    the    island    of    Leninos,    where, 
according  to  Lucian.  the  inhabitant?,  seeing 
him   in   the  air,   caught  him   in  their  arms. 
He,  however,  broke  ''is  leg  by  the  fall,  and 
ever  after   remained  lame  of  one  foot.     He 
fixed    his   residence    in    Lemnos,    where   he 
built   himself  a    palace,    and    raised    forges 
to    work    metals.     The    inhabitants   of   the 
island  became   sensible  of  his  industry,  and 
vere  taught  all  the  useful  arts  which  could 
civilize    their     rude    manpers,    and    render 
them    serviceable    to   the    good    of    society. 
The  first  work  of  Vulcan  was.  according  to 
some,  a  throne   of  gold    with  secret  springs, 
which  he  presented  to  his  mother  to  avenge 
himself  for    her    want   of  affection    towards 
iim.     Juno    no    sooner    was    seated    on    the 
throne   than    she    found    herself    unable   to 
move.     The  gods  attempted  to  tleliver  her  by 
hreaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to 
10  purpose,  and  Vulcan  alone  hat!  the  power 
to  set  her  at  liberty.      Bacchus  intoxicated 
him,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olym- 
pus, where  he  was   reconciled  to  his  parents. 
Vulcan   has  been  celebrated   by  the  ancient 
poets  for  the  ingenious  works  and  automatical 
fio-ures  which  he  made,  and  many  speak  of 
two  golden  statues,    which  not  only  seemed 
animated,  but  which  walked  by  his  side,  and 
even  assisted  him  in  the  working  of  metals.   It 
is  said,  that  at  the  request  of  Jupiter  he  made 
the  first  woman  that  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Pandora.  \yid. 
Pandora.]     The  Cyclops  of  Sicily  were  his 
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ministers  and  attendants,  and  with  him  the)' 
fabricated,  not  on)y  the  thundert.oits  of  Ju- 
piter,  but  also  arms  for  the    gods  and  the 
most    celebrated    heroes.      [lis    forces   were 
suppose  '■  to   be    under    Mount  ^Etna,   in  the 
island    of  Sicily,  as   well  as  in    every  part  of 
the  earth  where  there  were  volcanoes.     The 
most  known  of  the  works  of  Vulcan   which 
were  presented   to  mortals,   are  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  those  of  JEueas,  the  shield  of  Her- 
cules described  by   Hesiod,  a  collar  given  to 
Hermione  the  wife  of  Cailmus,  and  a  sceptre, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of   Agamemnon! 
king  of  Argos  and  Myceuje.  The  collar  prov- 
ed fatal    to  all   thuse    that    wore   it.  but  the 
sceptre,  after  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  was 
carefully  preserved  at  Cheroo»a  and  regard- 
ed as  a  diviaity.     The  amours  of  Vulcan  are 
not  numerous.      Hs  demanded  Minerva  from 
Jupiter,  who  had  promised  him  in  marriage 
whatever  goddess  he    should     choose,  and 
when  she  refused   his  addresses,  he  attempt- 
ed to  offer  her   violence.     Mmerva    resisted 
with   success,  though  there  remained  on  her 
body  some  marks  of  Vulcan's  passion,  which 
she  threw  cown   upon  earth  wrapped  up    in 
wool.      [vid.    Enchthonius.]      .This    disap- 
pointment in   his    love  was   repaired    by  Ju- 
piter,   who  gave    him   one   of  the    Graces. 
Venus  is  uaiversally   acknowledged  to   have 
been   the  wife    of  Vulcan  ;  her   infidelity    is 
well    kno^n,   as    well   as  her   amours   with 
Mars,  which    were  discovered    bv    Phcebus. 
and  exposed  to  the  gods   by    her' own   hus- 
band.    Ivid.   Alectryon.]     The    worship    of 
Vulcan  was  well  established,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  at  Athens,  aud  at  Rome.   It  was  usu- 
al in  the  sacrifices   that   were  offered  to  him 
to  burn  the  whole   victim,    and    not  reserve 
part  of  it  as  in  the   immolations  to  the  rest  of 
the  gods.     A   calf  and  a    boar-pig  were  the 
principal  victims    offered.      Vulcan  was    re- 
presented as    covered    with   sweat,  blowin"- 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  forges* 
His    breast  was  hairy,  and  his  forehead   was 
blackened  with  smoke.    Some  represent  him 
lanie  and  deformed,    holding  a   hammer  rais- 
ed in  the   air,   ready  to   strike  ;  while   with 
the    other  hand   he  turns,   with    piacers,   a 
thunderbolt  on  his  anvil,   for  which  an  eagle 
waits  by  his  side  to  carry  it  to  Jupiter.     He 
appears   on    some   monuments   with   a   long 
beard,    dishevelled    hair,    half  naked,    and  a 
small  round  cap  on  his  head,  while  he   holds 
a^  hammer   and  pinces    in   his   hand.      The 
Egyptians  represented  him  under  the  figure 
ot  a  monkey.   Vulcan  has  received  the  names 
of  Mulciber,  Pamphams.  Clytotechnes,  Pan- 
dainnlor,    Ci/llopodes;     C/mlaipoda.    &c     all 
expressive  of  his  lameness  and  his  prolession. 
He  was  father  of  Cupid,   hy  Venus;  of  de- 
culiis,  Cerrops,  Chcu^  Peripheies,  Cercyon, 
Ocri'-ia,   &c.     Cicero    speaks   of  more  than 
one  deity  of  the  name  of  Vulcan.     One  he 
calls  SOB  of  Coelus,  and    father   of  Apollo  by 
Miuerva  ;  the  second  he    mentions  is  son  o! 
the  Nile,  and  called  Phta  by  the  Egyptians ; 
the  third  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and   Juno,| 
and  fixed  his  residence   in  Lemnos  ;  and  tbel 
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fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in  the  Lipari  isl- 
ands, was  son  of  Menalius.     [Banier   men- 
tions  nno  ther  Vulcan  more  ancient  than  ei- 
ther  of    these,  namely  the  Tubal   Cain  of 
Scripture,  who,  havingapplied  himself  to  the 
forging  of  metals,   as  Moees   informs  us,   be- 
came the  model  and  original  of  all  the    rest. 
According  to  some,  Vulcan  is  the  same  with 
fire,  and  Varro  makes    the   name    to  be  de- 
rived from  the  force  and  violpnce  of  that  ele- 
ment.    {Vulcanui,  quasi  Vohcanus,  quod  ig- 
nis per   aenni   tolilei;  vil  a  n  ac   riolentid 
Ignis,)  and  therefore  he   is   painted   with   a 
blue  hat,  a  symbol  of  the  celestial  or  elemen- 
tary fire,  which  is   by   nature  pure  and   un- 
mixed ;  whereas  the  commob  fire  that  is   on 
earth  is  weak,  and  wants  fuel  to  support   it, 
and  therefore  Vulcan  is  said  to  be  lame.     He' 
IS  s«id  also  to  have  been  cast  down  from  hea- 
ven into  Lemnos  from  thatisland  having  been 
of  volcanic   origin.]     Hesiod.   Theog.  &•   in 
Scut.  Here.  140  and    '22Q.—Apollod.  1,  c.   3. 
.tc — Homer.  II.  1,  v.  57,  and  1,  15,  v.  18  1 
11,  V.  291,Sic.—Diod.  5.— Pans.  1,   c.  20,'  1. 
3,  c.  \7.—Cic.  di-  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  22 — Herodot. 
2  aud  2.—  Farro  de  L.  L — f^irg.  ^n.  7,  &c. 
VutCATius,  a  Roman   knight  who    con- 
spired with  Piso  against   JVero,  &,c.      Tacit. 

A  senator  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  Tiho 

attempted  to  write  an  history  of  all  such  as 
had  reigned  at  Rome,  either  as  lawful  so- 
vereigns or  by  usurpation.  Of  his  works 
nothing  is  extant  but  an  account  of  Avidius 
Crtssius,  who  revolted  in  the  east  during  the 
reign  ot  M  Aurelius,  which  work  some  as- 
cribe to  Spartianus. 

VuLTURNUM,  a   town  of  Campania,  near 
the  mouih  of  the    Vulturnus.     [vid.  Vultur- 

nus.]     Liv.  25,  c.  20.— Plin.  3,  c.  5, Also 

an  ancient  name  of  Capua.  Liv.  4,c.  37.  • 
VcLTURMirs,  a  river  of  Campania  rising 
m  the  Appenines,  [in  the  territory  of  th'e 
Hirpini,]  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
after  passing  by  the  town  of  Capua.  [In  the 
second  Punic  war  a  fort  was  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  which  afterwards  became 
a  town,  in  which  was  established  a  Roman 
colony.  The  name  of  this  town  was  Vultur- 
num.  The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  p'ul- 
lurno.]     Lucret.  5,  m4.~Firg.  ^n.   7,  v. 

729, The  god  of  Tiber  was  also  known 

I  by  that  name.      Farro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. 

[The  wind  which  received  the  name  of  Vul- 
turnus when  it  blew  from  the  side  of  the  Vul- 
turnus, highly  incommoded  the  Romans  at 
the  battle  of  Cannffi.     [It  corresponds  to  the 

south-east.]     Lw.   22,   c.   43  and   46. A 

s'irname  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Lissus  in  Ionia, 
near  Ephesus.  The  god  received  this  name 
from  a  shepherd  who  raised  him  a  temple  af- 
ter he  had  *;een  drawn  out  of  a  subterraneous 
cavern  by  vultures. 

VuLsmuM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Se- 
janus  was  bom.  [It  was  situate  on  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Lacus  Vulsiniensis, 
i>nd  is  now  Bolsena.^ 

UxANTis,  now   Usbant,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Britany. 
UxELLOBuwuM,  a  towD  of  Gaul  defended 
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by  steep  rocks,  now  Patch  d'Issolu.  C(ts.  B. 
G.  8,  c.  33. 

UxENTUM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  Ugtn- 
io. 

Uxir,  mountains  of  Armenia,  with  a  na- 


tion of  the  same  name,  conquered  by  Aiexaa- 
Jer.  The  Tigris  rises  in  their  country.  Strab. 
—  Diod. 

UziTA,  an  inland  town  of  Africa  destroyed 
by  Caesar.     Hirt.  de  ^fric.  41,  kc. 


XA 

XaNTHI,  a   people   of    Thrace. The 

inhabitants  of  Xanthus  in  Asia.  {vid.  Xan- 
thus.) 

Xanthica,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Ma- 
ceiionians  iu  the  month  called  Xanthicus,  the 
same  as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a 
lustration  of  the  army  with  great  solemnity. 
A  bitch  was  cut  into  two  parts,  and  one  half 
of  the  body  placed  on  one  side  and  the  other 
part  on  the  other  side,  after  which  the  sol- 
diers marched  between,  and  they  imitated  a 
real  battle  by  a  sham  engagement. 

Xanthcs,  or  Xanthos,  a  river  of  Troas, 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Scaman- 
der,  but,  according  to  Homer,  it  was  called 
Xanthus  by  the  gods  and  Scamander  by  men. 
(«i(/.  Scamander.) A  river  of  Lycia,  an- 
ciently called  Sirbes.  It  was  sacred  to  Apol- 
lo, and  fell  into  the  sea  near  Patara.  Homer. 
II.  6,  V.  112.— Firg.JEn.  4,  v.  U3.—Mela,  1, 

c.  15 A    Greek  historian  of  Lydia,   who 

wrote  an  account  ofhis  country,  of  which  some 

fragments  remain.     Dionys.  Hal. A  king 

of  Bneotia,  who  made  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians.     He  was  killed  by  the  artifice  of  Me- 

lanthus.     {vid.  Apaturia.) A  philosopher 

of  Samus,  in  whose  house  jEsop  lived  some 

time  as  servant. A  town  i.f  Lycia,  on  the 

river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  distance  of 
about  13  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  The  in- 
habitants are  celebrated  for  their  love  of  li- 
berty and  national  independence.  Brutus  laid 
siege  to  their  city,  and  when  at  last  they  were 
unable  longer  to  support  themselves  against 
the  enemy,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses  and 
destroyed  themselves.  The  conqueror  wish- 
ed to  spare  them ;  but  though  he  offered  re- 
wards to  his  soldiers  if  they  brought  any  of 
the  Xanthians  alive  into  his  presence,  only 
150  were  saved,  much  against  their  will. 
Appian.  4 — Pint,  in  Brut 

Xantippe,  the  wile  of  Socrates,  remark- 
ble  for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposi- 
tion, which  are  become  proverbial.  Some 
suppose  that  the  philos-pher  was  acquainted 
with  her  moroseness  and  insolence  before  he 
married  her,  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife 
to  try  his  patience,  and  inure  himself  to  the 
malevolent  reflections  of  mankind.  She  con- 
tinually tormented  him  with  her  impertinence, 
and  one  day,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  most 
bitter  invectives,  she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty 
water  on  his  head,  upon  which  the  philoso- 
pher coolly  observed,  aftPr  thunder  Ihert  ge- 
nerally juUs  rain.  ["  It  is  very  probable," 
observes  Enfield,  "  that  the  infirmities  of  this 
good  woman  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
that  calumny  has  had  some  hand  in  finishing 
her  picture  ;  for   Socrates  himself,  in  a  dia- 
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logue  with  his  son  Lamprocles,  allows  her 
many  domestic  virtues,  and  we  find  her  af- 
terwards expressing  great  affection  for  her 
husband  during  his  imprisonment.  She  must 
have  been  as  deficient  in  understanding  as 
she  was  froward  in  disposition,  if  she  had  not 
profited  by  ttie  daily  lessons,  which  for  twen- 
ty years  she  received  from  such  a  master."'] 
.Mlian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  10, 1.  9,  c  7, 1.  ll,c.  12.— 
Diog.  in  Socrat. 

Xaktippus,  a  Laceda^monian  general  who 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  256  B.  C. 
and  took  the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner. 
Such  signal  services  deserved  to  be  reward- 
ed; but  the  Carthaginians  looked  with  envious 
jealousy  upon  Xanti^ipus,  and  he  retired  to 
Corinth  after  he  had  saved  them  from  des- 
truction. Some  authors  support  that  the 
Carthaginians  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated, 
and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  he 
was  returning  home  ;  while  others  say  that 
they  had  prepared  a  leaky  ship  to  convey 
him  to  Corinth,    which  he  artfully    avoided. 

Liv.  18  and  28,  c.  43. — Appian.  de  Pun. ■ 

An  Athenian  general  who  fought  against  the 
Persians  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides.  A 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  He  made  some  conquests  in 
Thrace,  and  increased  the  power  of  Athens. 
He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by 
Agariste  the  niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expell- 
ed the  Fisistratidae  from  Athens.  Paus  3,  c. 
7,  1.  8,  c.  52. A  son  of  Pericles  who  dis- 
graced his  father  by  his  disobedience,  his  in- 
gratitude, and  his  extravagance.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Plut. 

Xenarchus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Home,  and    was    intimate    with    Augustus. 

Slrab  1^. A  ()raetor  of  the  Achaean  league 

wtio  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus, 
kuig  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

Xeniades.  a  Corinthian  who  went  to  buy 
Diogftnes  the  Cynic  when  sold  as  a  slave. 
He  asked  him  what  he  could  do?  upon  which 
the  Cy<ii<-  answered,  command frer  men.  This 
noble  answer  so  plea^oJ  Xeniades,  that  he 
gave  the  Cynic  his  liberty,  and  intrusted  hini 
with  thf^  care  and  education  of  his  children. 
Diog.—Gell.2,c.W. 

Xejvht3,8  surname  given  to  Jupiter  as  the 
god  oi  hospitality. 

XENOCLisA,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple 
iit  Delphi,  from  whom  Hercules  extorted  an 
oracle  by  force  when  she  refused  to  answer 
him  because  he  was  not  purified  of  the  blood 
and  death  of  Iphitus.     Pans.  10,  c.  13. 

Xenocles,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained 
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four  times  a  poetical  prize,  ia  a  contention 
in  which  Euripides  was  competitor,  either 
through  the  ignorance  or  by  the  bribery  of 
his  judges.  The  names  of  his  tragedies 
which  obtained  the  victory  were  GKdipus,  Ly 
caon,  Bacchas,  Athanuis  Satyricus,  against 
the  Alexander,  Palamedes,  I'rojani,  and  Si- 
syphus Satyricus,  of  FiUripides.  His  granil 
son  bore  also  the  name  of  Xenocles,  and  ex- 
celled  in  tragical  compositions,     ji^han.  V. 

H.  2,  c.  8. A   celebrated   rhetorician   ol 

Adramyttium.     Strab.  13. 

Xenocrates,  an  ancient  philosopher,  on 
at  Chalcedon  and  educated  in  the  school  ol 
riato,  whose  friendship  he  gained,  and  whos* 
approbation  he  merited.  Though  of  a  dull 
and  sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  de- 
fects of  nature  by  unwearied  attention  and 
industry,  und  was  at  last  found  capable  of 
succeeding  in  the  school  of  Plato  after  Speu- 
sippus,  about  339  years  before  Christ,  ffe 
was  remarkable  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  he 
required  that  his  pupils  should  be  acquainted 
with  mathematics  before  they  came  under 
his  care,  and  he  even  rejected  some  who  ha.i 
not  the  necessary  qualification,  saying  that 
they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philosophy. 
He  did  not  only  recommend  himself  to  hi« 
pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by 
example;  and  since  the  wonderful  change  h- 
had  made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  au 
ditors,  (vid.  Polemon,)  his  company  was  ai 
much  shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extrava- 
gant, as  it  was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and 
the  benevolent.  Philip  of  Macedon  attempt 
ed  to  gain  his  confidence  with  money,  but 
with  no  success.  Alexander  in  this  imitated 
his  father,  and  sent  some  of  his  friends  with 
50  talents  for  the  philosopher.  They  were 
introduced,  and  supped  with  Xenocrates. 
The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and  elegant, 
•without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  tl^e 
officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down 
the  50  talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked 
them  whether  they  had  perceived  from  the 
entertainment  of  the  preceding  day,  that  he 
was  not  in  want  of  money:  Tell jjour  master, 
said  he,  to  keep  his  money,  he  has^  more  peo- 
ple lo  maintain  than  I  have-  Yet  not  to  oi- 
fend  the  monarch,  he  accepted  a  small  sum, 
about  the  2t)0th  part  of  one  talent.  Uischa 
racter  n  as  not  less  conspicuous  in  every  other 
particular,  and  he  has  been  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  virtue  from  the  lollowing  circum- 
stance. The  courtezan  Lais  had  pledged 
herself  to  forfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money 
if  she  did  not  triumph  over  the  virtue  oi 
Xenocrates.  She  tried  every  art,  assumed 
the  most  captivating  looks,  and  used  the 
most  tempting  attitudes  to  gain  the  philoso- 
pher, but  in  vain;  and  she  declared  at  last 
that  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  an  human  being, 
not  a  lifeless  stone.  Though  so  respected 
and  admired,  yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and 
he  was  dragged  to  prison  because  he  wa^ 
unable  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  state. 
He  was  delivered  from  confinement  by  one  of 
his  friends.  His  integrity  was  so  well  known 
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that  when  he  appeared  in  the  court  as  a  wit- 
ness, the  judges  dispensed  with  his  oath.  He 
ilied  B.  C.  314,  in  his  82d  year,  after  he  had 
presided  in  the  academy  for  above  25  years. 
It  is  said  that  he  fell  in  the  night  with  his 
!iead  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  that  he  was 
suffocated.  He  had  written  above  60  trea •■ 
(i.^es  on  different  subjects,  all  now  lost.  He 
acknowledged  uo  other  deity  but  heaven,  and 
the  seven  planets,  [or  rather,  he  taught  that 
the  heavens  are  divine  and  the  stars  celestial 
gods  J  and  that  besides  these  divinities  there 
are  terrestrial  demons  of  a  middle  nature  be- 
tween the  gods  and  man.]  Diog. — Cic.  ad 
Attic-  10,  ep.   1,  &,c.— Twic.  5,  c.  32.—  FaL 

Max.  2,  c.    10. — Lucian. A  physician  ia 

the  age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.  His 
Greek  treatise,  de  aiimtnlo  ex  aquaciUbus,  is 

hes:  edited  by  Franzius,  Lips.  8vo.  1774. 

\n  excellent  painter.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

XEN0PHANKs,a  Greek  philosopher  of  Co- 
lophon, disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.C.  535.  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded 
a  sect,  which  was  called  the  Eleatic.  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he 
supposed  that  the  stars  were  extinguished 
every  morning  and  rekindled  at  night;  that 
eclipses  were  occasioned  by  the  temporary 
extinction  of  the  sun  ;  that  the  moon  was  in- 
habited, and  18  times  bigger  than  the  earth  ; 
and  that  there  were  several  suns  and  moons 
ior  the  convenience  of  the  different  climates 
of  the  earth.  He  further  imagined  that  God 
and  the  world  were  the  same,  and  he  credited 
the  eternity  of  the  universe  ;  but  his  incohe- 
rent opinion  about  the  divinity  raised  the  in- 
dignation of  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  ban- 
ished. He  died  very  poor  when  about  100 
years  old.  Cic.  qucest.  4,  c.  37,  de  Div.  1,  c. 
\  de  JVat.  D.  l,c.  11. — Laclant.  Div.  Inst: 
3,  c.  23. 

Xenophilus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  lived  to  his  I70th  year,  and  enjoyed  all 
his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  wrote  upon  mu- 
sic, and  thence  he  was  called  the  musician. 
Lucian.  de  Mucrob. — Plin.  7,  c.  50. —  Val. 
jyjax.  8,  c.  13. 

Xs-NOPHON,  an  .Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a 
philosopher.  In  the  school  of  So  crates  he  re- 
ceived those  instructions  and  precepts  which 
ifterwards  so  eminently  distinguished  him  at 
tlie  head  of  an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and 
as  the  prudent  father  of  a  family.  Hewas  in- 
vited by  Proxeiius,  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
o  accompany  Cyrus  the  younger  in  an  expe- 
lition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia ;  but  he  reiused  to  comply  without  pre- 
viously consulting  his  venerable  master,  and 
inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  such  a  mea- 
iire.  Socrates  strongly  opposed  it,  and  ob- 
served that  it  might  raise  the  resentment  of 
his  couiitrymt  n,  as  Sparta  had  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Persian  monarch  ;  but,  how- 
ever, before  he  proceeded  farther,  he  advised 
him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Ajiollo.  Xeno- 
phon  paid  due  deference  to  the  injunctions  of 
Socrates,  but  as  he  was  ambitious  of  glory, 
and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant  expedition. 
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lie  hastened  with  precipitation  to  Sardis, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  prince,  and 
treated  with  great  attention.  In  the  army  of 
Cyrus,  Xenophot)  showed  that  he  was  a  true 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens.  Af- 
ter the  decisive  battle  in  the  plains  ofCunaxa, 
and  the  fall  of  Cyrus,  the  prudence  and  vi- 
gour of  his  mind  were  called  into  action.  The 
ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed  the 
standard  of  an  ambitious  prince  were  now  at 
the  distance  of  above  600  leagues  from  their 
native  home,  in  a  country  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  without 
money,  without  provisions,  and  without  a 
leader.  Xeiiophon  was  selected  from  among 
the  officers  to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his 
countrymen,  and  though  he  was  often  oppos- 
ed by  malevolence  and  envy,  yet  his  persua- 
sive eloquence  and  his  activity  convinced  the 
Greeks  that  no  general  could  extricate  them 
from  every  difficulty  better  than  the  disciple 
of  Socrates.  Fie  rose  superior  to  danger,  and 
though  under  continual  alarms  from  the  sud- 
den attacks  of  the  Persians,  he  was  enabled 
to  cross  rapid  rivers,  penetrate  through  vast 
deserts,  gain  the  tops  of  mountains,  till  he 
could  rest  secure  f.ir  a  while,  and  refresh  his 
tired  companions.  This  celebrated  retreat 
was  at  last  happily  effected,  the  Greeks  re- 
turned home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs, 
or  leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days, 
after  an  absence  of  15  months.  [The  army 
of  Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis,  through  Ly- 
dia,Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cappadocia,  cross- 
ed the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  passed  through 
Cilica  and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  forded 
this  river,  passed  through  a  part  of  Arabia 
and  Babylonia,  until  they  reached  the  plain 
ofCunaxa.  In  retreating  the  object  of  the 
Greeks  was  to  strike  the  Euxine,  but  the  er- 
ror they  committed  was  in  making  that  sea 
extend  too  far  to  the  east.  From  Cunaxa 
they  turned  their  course  to  the  Tigris,  cross- 
ed that  river,  marched  through  Media,  north- 
wards, still  following  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 
They  then  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Car 
duchi,  and,  after  great  exertions,  reached 
thesources  of  the  river  just  mentioned.  Af- 
ter this  they  traversed  Armenia,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  not  far  from  its  source,  lost  many 
of  their  number  in  the  marshes  through  the 
cold  and  snow,  and  at  last  reached  the  Phasis. 
Leaving  this  stream  they  passed  through  the 
countries  Trochi,  Chalybes,  Macrones,  (.:ol- 
chians,  and  at  last  reached  the  Greek  colony 
of  Trapezus  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
As  there  were  not  ships  enough  there  to  re 
ceive  them  all,  they  determined  to  return 
home  by  laud,  and  marching  along  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  came  at  last  to  Chalcedon.] 
The  whole  perhaps  might  now  be  forgotten, 
or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great 
philosopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  employ- 
ed his  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which 
he  escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  sur- 
mounted. He  was  no  sooner  returned  from 
Cunaxa,  than  he  sought  new  honours  in  fol- 
lowing the  fortune  of  Agesiiausin  Asia.  He 
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enjoyed  his  confidence,  he  fought  under  his 
standard,  and  conquered  with  him  in  the  Asia- 
tic provinces,  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Coro- 
nsea.  His  fame,  however,  did  not  escape 
the  aspersions  of  jealousy  ;  he  was  publicly 
banished  from  Athens  for  accompanying  Cy- 
rus against  his  brother,  and  being  now  with- 
out a  home,  he  retired  to  Scillus,  a  small 
town  of  the  Elis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Olympia.  In  this  solitary  retreat  he  dedi- 
rateJ  his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  aud  as  he 
had  acquired  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tions, he  began  to  adorn  and  variegate  by 
the  hand  of  art,  for  his  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment, the  country  which  surrounded  Scil- 
lus. He  built  a  small  temple  to  Dia- 
na, in  imitation  of  that  of  Ephesus,  and  spent 
part  of  his  time  in  rural  employments,' or 
in  hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
His  peaceful  occupations,  however,  were  soon 
disturbed.  A  v/ar  arose  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Elis  ;  the  sanctity  of  Diana's 
temple,  and  the  venerable  age  of  the  philoso- 
()!ier,  who  lived  in  the  delightful  retreats  of 
Scillus,  were  disregarded,  and  Xenophon, 
driven  by  the  Elians  tVom  his  favourite  spot, 
where  he  had  composed  and  written  for  the 
information  of  posterity  and  honour  of  his 
country,  retired  to  the  city  of  Corinth.  In 
this  place  he  died,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age, 
359  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
works  of  Xenophon  are  numerous.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  called 
the  ^1)iabasis,  and  as  he  had  no  inconsiderable' 
share  in  the  enterprize,  his  descrijttions  must 
be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself  an  eye-wit- 
ness. Many,  however,  have  accused  him  of 
partiality.  He  appeared  often  too  fond  of  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  his  favourite  Cyrus, and 
while  he  describes  with  contempt  the  impru- 
dent operations  of  the  Persians,  he  does  not 
neglect  to  show  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Greece.  His  Ci/ropcedia,  divided  into  eight 
books,  has  given  rise  to  much  criticism,  and 
while  some  warmly  maintain  that  it  is  a, 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  actions  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  autliority  of  Scripture,  others 
as  vehemently  deny  its  authenticity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero, 
the  Cyropajdia  of  Xenophon  was  a  moral 
romance,  and  these  venerable  philosophers 
support,  that  the  historian  did  not  so  much 
write  what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  every 
true  good  and  virtuousj  monarch  ought  to  be. 
Ilia  Hellenica  were  written  as  a  continuation 
of  the  history  of  Thucydides  ;  and  in  his  Me- 
morabtUa  of  Socrates,  and  in  his  Apology,  he 
has  shown  himself,  as  Valeiius  Maximus  ob- 
serves, a  perfect  master  of  the  philosophy  of 
that  great  man,  and  he  has  explained  his 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts  with  all  the 
success  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  conscious 
integrity.  These  are  the  most  famous  of  his 
compositions,  besides  which  there  are  other 
small  tracts,  his  eulogium  given  on  Agesilaus, 
his  economics  on  the  duties  of  domestic 
life,  the  dialogue  entiiled  Hiero,  in  which 
he  happily  describes  and  compares  the  lyjse- 
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ry  which  attended  the  tyrant,  with  the  felici 
ly  of  a  virtuous  prince  ;  a  treatise  on  hunt 
ing,  tlic  symposium  of  the  philosophers,  on 
the  government  of  Athens  ami  Sparta, 
treatise  on  tlie  revenues  of  Attica,  &:c.  The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon's 
diction  have  procured  him  the  name  of  the 
Athenian  muse  and  the  bee  of  Greece,  atjd 
they  have  induced  Quintilian  to  say,  that  the 
Graces  dictated  his  langiuage,  and  that  the 
goddess  of  persuasion  dwelt  upon  his  lips. 
His  sentiments,  as  to  the  divinity  and  reli 
gion,  were  (he  same  as  those  of  the  venera 
hie  Socrates  ;  he  supported  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  exhorted  his  friends  to  culti 
vate  those  virtues  which  ensure  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  with  all  the  zeal  and  fervourof  a 
Christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  tenderness  and  of  resignation  to  Provi 
dence.  As  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  he  was 
informed  that  Gryllus,  his  eldest  son,  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon 
this  lie  tore  the  garland  from  his  Jiead,  but 
when  he  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like 
a  Greek,  and  had  given  a  mortal  wound  to 
Epaminondas,  the  enemy's  general,  he  re- 
placed the  flowers  on  his  head,  and  continued 
the  sacrifice,  exclaiming  that  the  pleasure  he 
derived  from  the  valour  of  his  son  was 
greater  than  the  grief  which  his  unfortunate 
death  occasioned.  The  best  editions  of  Xe- 
nophon  are  those  of  Leunclavius,  fol.  Fran 
cof.  1596,  of  Ernesti,  4  vols.  8vo,  Lips,  1763. 
and  the  Glascow  edition,  12mo.  of  the  Cyro 
predia,  1767,  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  1764. 
the  Memorabilia  1761,  and  the  history  of 
Greece  1762,  and  likewise  the  edition  of 
Zeunius,  published  at  Leipsic  in  8vo.  in  6 
vols,  between  the  years  1778  and  1791. 
[The  best  editions  now,  are  that  of  Weiske, 
Lips.  1798,  6  vols.  8vo.  and  that  of  Schnei- 
der, of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  reprint  from 
the  Clarendon  press,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  1812-17.] 
— Cic.  tn  Oral.  19. — Fal.  Max.  5,  c.  10. — 
quinlil.  10,  c.  2. — Elian.  V.  H.  3,  c.    13, 1. 

4,  c.  5. — Diog    in  Xenoph. — Seneca. A 

writer  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, known  by  his  Greek  romance  in  five 
books,  De  Amoribus  Jlitthia  AbrocomcE,  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  and  4io.  by  Cocceius,  Lond. 
1726. A  physician  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Asclepiades.  He  enjoy- 
ed the  emperor's  favours,  and  through  him 
the  people  of  Cos  were  exempt  from  all  tax 
es.  He  had  the  meanness  to  poison  his  be- 
ncQictor  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina. 
Tacit.  12,  Ann.  c.  61  and  67. 

Xebohbya,  a  part  of  Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Cyrenc. 

Xerxes  1st,  succeeded  his  father  Darius 
on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the 
second  son  of  .e  monarch,  he  was  preferred 
to  his  elder  brother  Artabazanes.  The  causes 
alleged  for  this  preference  were  that  Arta- 
buzunes  was  sou  of  Darius  when  a  private 
man,  and  that  Xerxes  was  born  after  his  fa- 
ther had  been  raised  on  the  Persian  throne 
from  Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus.     Xerxes 
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continued  the  warlike  preparations  of  his 
father,  and  added  the  revolted  kingdom  of 
Egypt  to  his  extensive  possessions.  He  after- 
warils  invaded  Europe,  and  entered  Greece 
with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the  nu- 
merous retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs,  and  wo- 
men, that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  5,283,220  souls.  This  multitude,  which 
the  fidelity  of  historians  has  not  exaggerated, 
was  stopped  at  Thermopyla?,  by  the  valour 
of  300  Spartans  under  king  Leonidas.  [A 
statement  of  the  Grecian  forces  at  Thermo- 
pylie  prior  to  the  battle  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Thermopylae.]  Xerxes,  asto- 
nished that  such  a  handful  of  men  should 
dare  to  oppose  his  progress,  ordered  some  of 
his  soldiers  to  bring  them  alive  into  his 
presence,  but  for  three  successive  days  the 
most  valiant  of  the  Persian  troops  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  in  attempting  to  execute 
the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the  courage 
of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  triumph- 
ed longer,  if  a  Trachinian  had  not  led  a  de- 
tachment to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
suddenly  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  devoted 
Leonidas.  The  king  himself  nearly  perish- 
ed on  this  occasion,  and  it  has  been  report- 
ed, that  in  the  night,  the  desperate  Spartans 
sought,  for  a  while,  the  royal  tent,  which 
they  found  deserted,  and  wandered  through 
the  Persian  army,  slaughtering  thousands  be- 
fore them.  The  battle  of  Thermopylje  was 
the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of  Xerxes,  the 
more  he  advanced,  it  was  to  experience  new 
disappointments;  his  fleet  was  defeated  at  Ar- 
temisium  and  Salamis,  and  though  he  burnt 
the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted  to  the 
artful  insinuations  of  Themistocles,  yet  he 
found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  nation 
that  was  superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
war  and  maritime  affairs.  Mortified  with  the 
ill  success  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  imminent  danger  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30 
days  he  marched  over  all  that  territory 
which  before  he  had  passed  with  so  much 
pomp  and  parade  in  the  space  of  six  months. 
Mardonius,  the  best  of  his  generals,  was  left 
behind,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  the 
rest  that  had  survived  the  ravages  of  war,  of 
famine,  and  pestilence,  followed  their  timid 
monarch  into  Thrace,  where  his  steps  were 
marked  by  the  numerous  birds  of  prey  that 
hovered  round  him,  and  fed  upon  the  dead 
carcasses  of  the  Persians.  When  he  reached 
the  Hellespont.  Xerxes  found  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  he  had  erected  there,  totally  des- 
troyed by  the  storms,  and  he  crossed  the  straits 
in  a  small  fishing  vessel.  Restored  to  his  king- 
dom and  safety,  he  forgot  his  dangers,  his  loss- 
es, and  his  defeats,  and  gave  himself  up  to  ri- 
ot and  debauchery.  His  indolence  and  luxu- 
rious voluptuousness  offended  his  subjecls,and 
Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  con- 
spired against  him,  and  murdered  him  in  his 
bed,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  about  464 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  personal 
accomplishments  of  Xerxes  have  been  com- 
mended by  ancient  authors,  and  Herodotus 
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observesrhat  there  was  not  oae  man  atnong 
the  millions  of  his  army  that  was  equal  to 
the  monarch  in  comeliness  or  stature,  or 
that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a  great 
and  extensive  empire.  The  picture  is  finish- 
ed, and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
known,  when  we  hear  J'lstin  exclaim,  that 
the  vast  armament  thai  invade  I  Greece  was 
without  a  head.  Xerxes  has  been  cited  as 
an  instance  of  humanity.  When  he  review 
ed  his  millions  from  a  stately  throne  in  the 
plains  of  Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of 
tears  on  the  recollection  that  the  multitude 
of  men  he  saw  before  his  eyes,  in  one  hun- 
dred years  should  be  no  more.  His  pride 
and  insolence  have  been  deservedly  censured, 
he  ordered  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  the  waves  to  be  whipped  because  the 
first  brid°;e  he  had  laid  across  the  Hellespont 
•  had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm.  He  cut  a 
channel  through  Mount  Athos,  and  saw  his 
fleet  sail  in  a  place  which  before  was  dry 
ground.  The  very  rivers  were  dried  up  by 
his  army  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece, 
and  the  cities  whiiih  'le  eatered  reduced  to 
want  and  poverty.  Herodol.  1,  c.  183.  1.  7, 
c.  2,  &.c.—  Diod.  II— Strab  9 — Mlian.  3, 
F.  H.  25.— Justin.  2,  c.  10,  Uc.—Paus.  3,  c. 
4,  1.  8,  c.  iQ.—Lucan.   2,  v.  Ql^.—Plut.  in 


Them.  Uc. — Fal.  Max. — Isocral.  in  Panalh. 
— Seneca,  de  Const.  Sap.  4. The  2d,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Artaxerxes  Loagimanus  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  425  B.  C.  and  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  his 

brother  Sogdianus A  painter  ofHeraclea, 

who  made  a  beautiful  representation  of  Ve- 
nus. 

XiPHONiA,  a   promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 

north  of  Syracuse,  now  Cruce.  Strab.  6 

Also  a  town  near  it,  now  Augusta. 

Xois,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  situate  in  an  island 
in  the  Phatoetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  below 
Sebennytus.]     Strab.  17. 

XuTHiA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
Leontium  in  Sicily.     Diod.  5. 

XuTHCS,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of 
Deucalion.  [t;irf.  [ones.]  Jipollod.  \,c.1 . — 
Paus.  7,  c.  1. — Euripid.  in  Ion.  1,  sc.  1. 

Xylenopolis,  [or,  the  city  of  wood,]  a 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  built  by 
Alexander,  supposed  to  be  Laheri.  Plin,  6, 
c.  23. 

Xynoichia,  an  anniversary  day  observed 
at  Athens  in  hononr  of  Minerva,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  time  in  which  the  people 
of  Attica  left  their  country-seats,  and,  by  ad- 
vice of  Theseus,  all  united  in  one  body. 
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ifc^ABATUS,  a  river  of  Assyria  falling  into 
the  Tigris,  near  which  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  stopped  in  their  return.  [It  is  call- 
ed Zabatus  by  Xenophon,  but  otherwise  Za- 
bua  or  Zerbis,  and  traverses  a  large  portion 
of  Assyria.  It  was  called  Lycus  (Auxof ),  or 
" //le  wo//","  by  the  Greeks;  but  it  has  re- 
sumed its  primitive  denomination  of  Zab,  or, 
according  to  some  modern  traveller?,  Zarb. 
Farther  down,  another  river,  named  Zabus 
Minor,  and  called  by  the  Macedonians  Ca- 
prus,  (Ka^goc),  or  "  Me  6oflr,"  is  also  receiv- 
ed by  the  Tigris,  and  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  AUonson,  or  "  the  river  ofgold.^^]  Xe- 
nophon. 

Zacynthus,  a  native  of  Boeotia  who  ac- 
companied Hercules  when  he  went  into 
Spain  to  destroy  Geryon.  At  the  end  of  the 
expedition  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
Geryon 's  flocks  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to 
conduct  them  to  Thebes.  As  he  went  on  his 
journey,  he  was  bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some 
time  after  died.  His  companions  carried  hi* 
body  away,  and  buried  it  in  an  island  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  which  from  that  time  was  called 
Zacyathw.  The  island  of  Zacynthus,  now 
called  Zanfe,  is  situate  atthesouth  of  Cepha- 
lenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  [and  is 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands.]  Liv.  26,  c.  24. 
—Plin.4,c..  12.-— Strab.  2 and  8.— Mela,  2,  c. 
1.— Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  246,  1.  9,  v.  24.— O/nrf. 
de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  432.— Paui.  4,  c.  23.— 
Virg.  ^n.  3,  V.  270. 

Zagr.eus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Proser- 
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pine,  the  same  as  the  first  Bacchus,  of  whom 
Cicero  speaks.  Some  say  that  Jupiter  ob- 
tained Proserpine's  favours  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  in  one  of  the  caves  of  Sicily,  where 
her  mother  had  concealed  her  from  his  pur- 
suits, and  that  from  this  union  Zagraeus  was 
born. 

Zaleucus,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locriaas  ia 
Italy,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
630  B.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to 
enforce  his  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than 
dread.  He  had  wisely  decreed  that  a  person 
guilty  of  adultery  should  lose  both  his  eyes. 
His  philosophy  was  called  to  a  trial  wheu  he 
was  informed  that  his  son  was  an  adulterer. 
He  ordered  the  law  to  be  executed ;  the  peo- 
ple interfered,  but  Zaleucus  resisted,  and  ra- 
ther than  violate  his  own  institutions,  he  com- 
manded one  of  his  own  eyes,  and  one  of  those 
of  his  son,  to  be  pat  out.  This  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  people,  that  while  Zaleu- 
cus presided  over  the  Locrians,  no  person  was 
again  found  guilty  of  adultery.  Kal.  Max. 
1,  c.  2,1.  6,  c.  5.—Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  6,  ad  At- 
tic. 6,  ep.  \.—JElian.  V.  H.  2,  c  37, 1.  3,  c. 
17,  I.  13,  c.  24 Strab.  6. 

Zama,  or  Zagma,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
[now  Zamora,  three  hundred  miles  [south- 
west] from  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the 
great  Aanibal,  B.  C.  202.  Metellus  besieged 
it,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss. 
Hirt.  Af.  91. — C.  Ae/j.  in  Annib — Liv.  30, 
c,  29.— Sallust.  de  Jug.—Flor.  3,  c.  ].—ftai. 
883 
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3,  V.  261. — Strab.  17. A  town  of  Cappa- 

docia Of  Mesopotamia. 

Zamoi-xis,  or  Zalmoxis,  a  slave  and  dis- 
ciple of  Pythagoras.  He  accompanied  his 
master  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  retired  into 
(he  country  of  the  Getac,  which  had  given 
him  birth.  He  began  to  civilize  his  country- 
men, and  the  more  easily  to  gain  reputation, 
he  concealed  himself  for  three  years  in  a  sub 
terraneous  cave,  and  afterwards  made  them 
believe  that  he  was  just  raised  from  the  tiead. 
[Herodotus,  who  relates  this  fabulous  story 
as  a  common  tradition,  gives  it  no  credit,  but 
expressly  says,  that  so  far  from  being  a  Py- 
thagorean, he  flourished  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  Pythagoras.  The  general  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  furnishes  reasons  for 
concluding  that  Zamolxis  was  a  Thracian, 
who,  at  a  very  remote  period,  taught  the 
Scythians  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  that  after  his  death  they  paid 
liim  divine  honours.  Herodotus  relates  that 
at  certain  festivals  they  chose  several  persons 
by  lot  who  were  to  be  sent  as  messengers  to 
Zamolxis;  and  that  they  put  them  to  death 
by  throwing  them  up  into  the  air,  and  catch- 
ing them  as  they  fell,  upon  the  points  of  their 
spears.]  After  death  he  received  divine  ho- 
nours.    Diod. — Hcrodot.  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

Zancle,  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  strait? 
which  separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  harbour  appearing 
like  a  scythe,  which  was  called  ^*)/ka«  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  or,  as  others  say,  be- 
cause thescythe  with  which  Saturn  mutilated 
his  father  fell  there,  or  because,  as  Diodorus 
reports,  a  person  named  Zanclus  had  either 
built  it  or  exercised  its  sovereignty.  Zancle 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samians,  497  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  three  years  af- 
ter it  was  recovered  by  Anaxilaus,  the  Mes- 
senian  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  native  country,  and  called  it 
J\Iessa7ia.  [vid,  Messana  and  Mamertini.]  It 
was  founded,  as  most  chronologists  support, 
about  1038  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
the  pirates  of  Cumje  in  Italy,  and  peopled  by 
Samians,  lonians,  and  Chalcidian?.  Slrab.6, 
—Diod.  4 — Hal.  1,  V.  662.— Ovid.  Fast.  4, 
V.  99.  Met.  14,  v.  6,  ].  15,  v-  290.— Paus.  4, 
c.  23. 

[Zarangje,  or  Drang^,  a  peopleof  .\sia, 
south-east  of  Aria.  Their  capital  Proph- 
thasia  is  still  called  Zarang.] 

(Zariasi'a  Bactra,  the  capital  of  Bac- 
tria,  now  Balk.'\ 

Zebina,  Alexander,  an  impostor  who 
nsurped  the  throneof  Syria  at  the  instigation 
of  Ptolemy  Physcou. 

Zei.a,  or  Zflia,  a  town  of  Pontus,  [south- 
east of  Amasea,]  where  Caesar  defeated 
Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates.  In  express- 
ing this  victory  in  his  despatches,  the  gene- 
ral used  the  words  v.ni,  vidi,  vici.  Suet.  Cces. 

'Jl.—Hirt.  /Ilex.  72 A  town  of  Troas  at 

the  foot  of  Ida. 

Zkno,  a  philosopher  of  Elia   or  Velia  in 

Italy,  the  disciple,  or,  according  to  some,  the 

adopted  pon  of  Parmenides,  and  the  supposed 
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inventor  of  dialectic.  His  opinions  anout  the 
universe,  the  unity,  incomprehensibility,  and 
immutability  of  all  things,  were  the  same 
with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of 
the  Eleatic  philosopihers.  It  is  said  that  he 
attempted  to  deliver  his  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  Nearchus.  His  plot  was  disco- 
vered, and  he  was  exposed  to  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  ac- 
complices, but  this  he  bore  with  unparalleled 
fortitude:  and,  not  to  be  at  last  conquered  by 
tortures,  he  cut  otf  his  longue  with  his  teeth, 
and  spit  it  into  the  face  of  the  tyrant.  Some 
say  that  he  was  pounded  alive  in  a  mortar,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  torments  he  called  to 
Nearchus,  as  if  to  reveal  something  of  im- 
portance; the  tyrant  approached  hini,  and 
Zeno,  as  if  willing  to  whisper  to  him,  caught 
his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  off.  Cic. 
Tijsc.  2,  c.  22,  de  Aa/.  D.  3,  c.  33.— 
Diog.  in  Frag. —  Fat,  .Max.  3,  c.  3. — Diog. 
9 [The  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Sto- 
ics, born  at  Citium,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
His  father  was  by  profession  a  merchant,  but, 
discovering  in  his  son  a  strong  propensity  to- 
wards learning,  he  early  devoted  him  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  In  his  mercantile  capa- 
city, the  former  had  frequent  occasion  to  visit 
Athens,  where  he  purchased  for  the  young 
Zeno  several  of  the  writings  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Socratic  philosophers.  These  he  read 
with  great  avidity  ;  and  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  determined  to  take  a 
voyage  to  a  city  which  was  so  celebrated  both 
as  a  mart  of  trade  and  of  science.  Whether 
this  voyage  was  in  part  mercantile,  or  wholly 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with 
those  philosophers  whose  writings  Zeno  had 
long  admired,  is  uncertain.  If  it  be  true,  as 
some  writers  relate,  that  he  brought  with  him 
a  valuable  cargo  of  Phccnician  purple,  which 
was  lost  by  shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  At- 
tica, this  circumstance  will  account  for  the 
fa(  ility  with  which  he  at  first  attached  him- 
self to  a  sect,  whose  leading  principle  was 
contempt  of  riches.  Upon  his  first  arrival 
in  Athens,  going  accidentally  into  the  shop  of 
a  bookseller,  he  took  up  a  volume  of  the  com- 
mentaries of  Xenophon,  and  after  reading  a 
few  passages,  was  so  much  delighted  with  the 
work,  and  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  its  au- 
thor, that  he  asked  the  bookseller  where  he 
might  meet  with  such  men  ?  Crates,  the  Cy- 
nic philosopher,  happening  at  that  instant  to 
be  passing  by,  the  bookseller  pointed  to  him, 
and  said,  "  Follow  that  man."  Zeno  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  attending  upon  the 
instructions  of  Crates,  and  was  so  well  pleas- 
ed with  his  doctrine  that  he  became  one  of 
his  disciples.  But  though  he  highly  admired 
I  he  general  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Cynic 
school,  he  could  not  easily  reconcile  himself 
to  their  peculiar  manners.  Besides,  his  in- 
quisitive turn  of  mind  would  not  allow  him 
to  adopt  that  indifference  to  every  scientific 
enquiry  which  was  one  of  the  characteristic 
distinctions  of  the  ."ect.  He  therefore  attend- 
ed upon  other  masters,  who  professed  to  in- 
struct their  disciples  in  the  nature  and  causes 
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of  thinge.  When  Crates,  <i-»l>leased  a    h.s  fol 
iowiug^ther  philosophers   ""' f  ^   ,nl  7e«o 
him  by  force  out  of  the  school  of  St.lpo,  Ze  h 
said  to  him,  "  you  may  seize  my  hodj,  J>^ 
Stilpo   has   laid   hold   of  my    mmd.       AUe 
coatiauing   to   attend    upon   the   lectares   o 
Ze..o   for  several  years,    he  passed   over   to 
other   schools,   particularly    those   of  ^«  ° 
crates,  and  Diodorus  Chronus.    By  the  latter 
he  was  instructed  in  Dialectics.     At  last,  .^.■ 
terattendmg  almost  every  other  master    he 
offered  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Polemo.    Thu 
philosopher  appears  to  have  been  aware  that 
Zeuo's  intention  m  thus  removing  tro...  o  e 
school  to  another,  was  to  collect  niate.ud._ 
from  various  quarters,  for  a  new  system  of 
hbown;  for,    when  he  came  into  Polemo^ 
school,  the  latter  said  to  him,  "lam  no  Strang 
er  to  your  Phoenician  arts,  Zeno ;  I  perceive 
that  your  design  is  to  creep  slily  into  my  gai- 
deu,"aad  steal  away   my   fruit.         Polemo 
was  not  mistaken  in  his  opimon.     Havio_ 
made  himself  master  of  the  tenets  of  othe.= 
Zeno  determined  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect.     The  place  which  he  made  choice 
of  for   his    school     was   called    ihe    Poecile 
(noi^.y,  2to«),  or  "  Painted  Porch ;     a  pub- 
lic portico,  so  called  from  the  pictures  of  Po- 
Iv-notus,  and  other  eminent  masters,   with 
^'hich  it  was  adorned.     This  po'-t>co,    heing 
the    most   famous   in    Athens,   w.s  ra  led  by 
way    of  distinction    Stocc.   "  the  Porch        U 
^as  fro.n  this  circumstance  that  the  followers 
of  Zpmo   were  called  Stoics,  i.  e.  the  men  ot 
the    porch.     Zeno   excelled  in   that  kind  of 
subtle   reasoning    which    was   then  popular 
At  the  same  time  he  tau-ht  a  strict  system  of 
nioral  doctrine,  and  exhibited  a  ple'ising  pic- 
ture  of  moral  discipline  in  h>*  o^" '''%,   \^^ 
Stoic  sect  m  fact  was  a  branch  of  the  Cynic 
and,  as  far  as  respected  morals,  differed  from 
■tmore  in  words  than  ,n  reality.     Us  found- 
er  while  he  avoided  the  singularities  of  the 
Cynics,  retained   the  spirit   of  their    mora 
doctrine  :  at  the   same  time,  fro.,  a  diligent 
co.nparison  of  the  tenets  ot  other  mnsters.  he 

framed  a  new  system  of  ^P^^-'f'^y^j'Zi 
phy.    II  IS  not  at  all  surprismg,  therefore,  that 
he   obtained   the  applause    and  affection  of 
numerous   followers,   and  even  enjoyed   the 
favour   of  the   great.      Aniigonus    Gona  as 
kin-  of    Vlacedou,   whilst  he  was  resident  at 
Athens,   attended   his  lectures,  and  upon  his 
return   earnestly  invited  him  to  his   court 
He  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  esteem  among 
the    Athenians,   that,  on   account  of  his  ap- 
proved  integrity,  they  deposited  the  keys  o! 
their  citadel  in  his  hands.  They  also  honour- 
ed him  with  a  golden  crown,  and  a  statue  ot 
brass.     Among  his  countrymen,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cyprus,  and  with  the  Sidonians,  rom 
whom  his  family    was  derived,  he  was  like- 
wise highly  esteemed.     In  his  person,  Zen^ 
was  tall  and  slender;  his   aspect  was  severe, 
•       and    his   brow  contracted.     His  constitution 
was  feeble ;  but  he  preserved  his  health  by 
.Treat  abstemiousness.     The  supplies  ot  his 
table    consisted   of  figs,   bread,   and   honey ; 
jK)twith5taading   which,    he   was  frequently 
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^^iiTeT^^^ithth^^^^^P^oy^  He 

naid  more  attention  to  neatness  and  decorumm 
his  personal  appearance  than  the  Cynic  philo- 
.ouher».     In  his  dress,  indeed,  he  was   plain, 
■,,;d  hi^  expenses  frugal ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
.mputed  to  avarice,  but  to  a  contempt  of  ex- 
ernal   magnificence.     He   showed  as  much 
resuect  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich  ;  andconvers- 
d    freely  with  persons  of  the    meanest  oc- 
cupations.    He  had  only  one  servant,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Seneca,    none.     Although  Zeno  s 
■obnety  and   continence  were  even    prover- 
bial, he   was  not  without  enemies.     Among 
h,s  Contemporaries,  several    philosophers   o 
^reat  ability  and  eloquence   employed  then 
Talents    against   him.      \rcesieus   and    Car- 
neade  ,  the  founders  of  the  Middle  Academy, 
were  his  professed  opponents.     Towards  the 
dose  of   his  life  he  found   another  powerfu 
anla-omst    in  Epicurus,  whose   temper  and 
Soctrines  were  a'uke   inimical  to  the  -ve^e 
cavity  and  philosophical  pride  ot   the  Stoic 
s'ecl.     Hence  mutual   invectives   Passed  be- 
tween the  Stoics  and  other  sects,  to  which  lit- 
tie  credit   is   due.     (rirf.  remarks   under  the 
article  Epicurus).     Zeno   lived   to  the  ex- 
treme age'ofninety-^ight,  and  at  last    m  con- 
sequence of  an  accident,    put   an«"\toh^^ 
U(e.     As  he  was  walking  out  of  his  schooUie 
ell  down,  and  in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  fin- 
le  s      He  was  so  aflected,  upon  this,  with  a 
consciousness  of  infirmity,  that,  striking  the 
earth,  he  exclaimed,  Eg;^''^*''  '^' ,<"  *f  .'  '      •' 
am  coining,  wh.i/  callest  thou  me?    ^^id jmme- 
dfately  went    home    and   strangled   himself. 
He  died  B.C.  264.     The   Athenians,  at  the 
request  of  Antigonus.  erected  a  -o-ment^o 
his   memory  in  the  Ceramicus.     From   the 
particulars  that  have  been  related  concerning 
Zeno,  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  perceive  what 
kind  of  influence  his  circumstances  and  cha- 
racter must  have  had  upon  his  philosophical 
svstem.     If  his  doctrines  be  dehgently  <.om- 
ared  with  the  history  of  his  life,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  having  attended  upon  many   emi- 
nent preceptors,  and  been  intimately  couver- 
Lt  with  their  opinions,  he   compiled  out  of 
their  various  tenets,  an  heterogeneous  system, 
o^lhe  credit  ot  which  he  assu.ned  to  himself 
the  title  of  the  founder  ot  a  new  sect.     When 
he  resolved,  for   the   sake    ot   -tablishing  a 
new  school,  to  desert  the  philosophy  ot    I  y- 
thTgoras  and   Plato,  in  which    he  had    been 
perfectly  instructed  by  Xenocrates  and  Po- 
Temo,   it  became  necessary,  either  to  invent 
opinions    entirely  new,  or  to  give   an  air   of 
novelty  to  old  systems  by  the  -t-d"ction  of 
new    terms  and    definitions.     Of  these   two 
undertakings,  Zeno  .  prudently   macle  choice 
of  the  easier.     Cicero  says,  concerning  him, 
?Lt   he  had   little    reason    for   deserting  his 
ma  ter,    especially    those  of    the     Platonic 
School    and  that  he  was  not  so  much  an  in- 
ventor  of  new   opinions    as  of  new   term.. 
That   this    was   the   real    charactej"  ot    the 
Porch   will   fully  appear  from   an    attentive 
perusal  of  the  clear   and  accurate  compari- 
lu  which  Cicero  has  drawn   b^  ''f.^"  ^^e 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Academy  and    those  of 
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the  Stoics,  in  his  Academic   Questions.     As 
to  the    moral  doctrine  of   the    Cynic    sect, 
to  which  Zuno  aJhereJ  to  the  last,  there  can 
be  no  doubt   that   he    transferred   it  almost 
without  alloy  into  his  own  schnol.     In  mo- 
rals, the   principal    dilferetjoe    between    the 
Cyni(;s  and   the  StoK;s  was,  that  the  former 
disdained  the  cultivation  of  nature,  the  latter 
afTected  to  rise  above   it.     On    the  subject  of 
Physics.  Zeno  receiveii  his  doctrine  from  Py- 
tha^joras  and  Heraclitus,  throu<^h  the  chanijel 
of  the    Platonic   school,  as  will    fully  appear 
from  a  careful  comparison  ol  their  respectii  e 
systems.     The  moral  part  ol  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophy partook  ol  the  defects  of  its  origin.   It 
may  as  justly  be  objected  ag-ainst  the  Stoics  as 
the  Cynics  that  they  assumed  aa  arlificial  se- 
verity of  manners,  and  a  tone  of  virtue  above 
the   condition   of  man.      Their   doctrine   of 
moral  wisdom  was  an  ostentatious  display  of 
words,  in  which   little    reg-ard   was   paid   to 
nature  and  reason.     It  professed  to  raise  hu 
man  nature  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before 
unknown;  but  its  real  effect  was   merely  ti 
amuse  the  ear,  aud  captivate  the  fancy  witl 
ficiionsthatcaaneverbe realized.  The  Stoical 
doctrine  concerning  7\'a/7ire  is  as  follows 
cordingtoZenoaiid  his  followers,  there  existed 
from  eternity  a  dark  and  confused  chaos,   in 
which  were  contained  the  (irst  principles  of  al 
future  beings.     This  chaos  being  at  length  at 
ranged,  and  emerging  into  variable  forms,  be- 
came the  world,  as  It  now  subsists.  The  worhi, 
or  nature,  is  that  whole  which  comprehends 
all  things,  and  of  which  all  things  are  parts  and 
members.     The  universe,  though  one  whole, 
contains  two   principles,  distinct   from   ele- 
ments, one  passive  and  the  other  active.    The 
passive  principle  in  pure  matter  without  qua- 
lities ;  the  active  principle  is  reason,  or  God. 
This  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Sto- 
ics concerning  nature.      If  the   doctrine  of 
Plato,  which  derives  the  human   mind  from 
the  soul  of  the  world,   has   a  tendency   to- 
wards enthusiasm,   much  more  must  this  be 
the  case  with    the   Stoical   doctrine,  which 
supposes  that  all  human  souls  have  imioedi 
ately  proceeded  from,  and  will  at  last  return 
into,  the  JDivine  Nature.     As  regards  a  Di- 
vine Providence,  if  we  compare  the  popular 
language  of  the  Stoics  upon  this  head  with 
their  general  system,  and  explain  the  former 
with  the  fundamental    |)rinciples  of  the  lat 
ter,  we  shall  fintl  that  the  agency  ol  Deity  is, 
according  to   them,    nothing   more  than  the 
active    motion  of  a    celestial   ether,  or  fire, 
possessed  of  intelligence,  which  at  first  gave 
form  to  the  shapeless  mass    of  gross    matter, 
and    being   always   esspqtially  united  to  the 
visible  world,  by  th'^  same  necessary  agency, 
preserves   its   order  and    harmony.     Provi- 
dence, in  the   Stoic    creed,  is  only   another 
namr"  for  absolute  necessi'y,  or  fate,  to  whi'  h 
God  and  Matter,  or  the  universe,  which  con- 
sists  of  both,   is   immutably  subject.     The 
Stoic  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
U()on  which  Seneca  has  written  with  so  much 
elegance,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Christian  doctrine;  for,  according  to  the  Sto- 
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ics,  men  return  to  life,  not  by  the  voluntary 
appointment  of  a  wise  and  merciful  God,  but 
by  the    law    of  fate  ;  and   are   not    renewed 
for   the   enjoyment   of  a  better  and  happier 
condition,  but  drawn   back  into  their  former 
state  of  imperfection  and    misery.     Accord- 
ingly Seneca  says,  "  This    restoration    many 
would    reject,    were   it   not    that    their    re- 
novated life  is  accompanied  with  a  total  ob- 
livion of  past  events  "      Upon  the  principles 
of  Phvsics  depends  the    whole  Stoic  doctrine 
oi  Morals.    Conceiving  God  to  be  the  princi- 
pal part  of  nature,  by  whose  energy  all   bo- 
dies are  formed,  moved,  and  arranged:  and 
human  reason  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Divinity ; 
it  was  their  fundamental  doctrine  in   ethics, 
tiiat  in    human   life,  one  ultimate  end  ought 
for  its  own  sake  to  be  pursued;  and  that  this 
end  is,  to  live  agreeably  to   nature,   that   is, 
to  be  conformed  to  the  law  of  fate  by  which 
;he  world  is  governed,   and   to  the  reason  of 
that    Divine  and    Celestial    fire  which    ani- 
mates   all    things.     Since   man    is  himself  a 
microcosm,  composed,  like  the  world,  of  mat- 
er and  a  rational  principle,  it   becomes  him 
to  !ive  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  and   to 
II  commodate  all    his  desires  and  pursuits  to 
iht-  general  arrangement    of  nature.     Thus,' 
to   live    according    to   nature,  as  the   Stoics 
reach,  is  virtue;  and  virtue   is  itself  happi- 
ness; for    the    Supreme   Good  is,  to  live  ac- 
cording to  a  just   conception   of  the  real  na- 
ture  of  things,  choosing  that  which  is  itself 
eligible,  and  rejecting  the  contrary.     Every 
man,  having   within   himself  a   capacity    of 
liscerning  and   following  the  law  of  nature, 
has  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  is  a 
divinity  to  himself.     Wisdom  consists  in  dis- 
tiu:juishing  good   from    evil.     Good  is  that 
which  produces  happiness   according  to  the 
nature   of   a    rational    being.       Since    those 
things  only  are  truly  good  which  are  becom- 
ing and  virtuous;  and  virtue,  which  is  seated 
in  the  mind,  is  alone  sufficient  for  happiness  ; 
external   things  contribute  nothing  towards 
li:Hppiness,   and    therefore   are    not  in  them- 
selves good.     The  wise  man  will  only  value 
riches,   honour,  beauty,  and   other  external 
enjoyments,  as  means  aud  instruments  of  vir- 
tue; for,  in  every  condition  he  IS  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  nature. 
Pain,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is 
no  evil.      The  wise  man  will  be  happy  in  the 
midst  of  torture.     All  external  things  are  in- 
•lifferent,   since  they  cannot  afffct  the  happi- 
ness of  man.     Every  virtue  being  a  conformi- 
ty to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from 
It,  all  virtues  and   vices  are  equal.     One  act 
of  beneficence,  or  justice,   is  not  mora  truly 
han  another;    one  fraud    is  not  more  a 
fraud  than  another  ;  therefore  ihere  is  no  dif- 
ference  in   the  essential  nature  of  moral  ac- 
tions, than  that  some   are   vicious  and  others 
virtuous.    This  is  the  d  'Ctrine  which  Hoi  ace 
ridicules  in  his  4th   satire,  1st  book.     The 
Stoics  advanced  many  extravagant  assertions 
concerning  their  wise  man.     For  example, 
that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  ;   that 
he  exercises   no  pity  ;  that  he  is  free  from 
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faults;  that  he  is  Divine;  that  he  does  all 
things  well;  that  he  alone  is  great,  noble, 
ingenuous  ;  that  he  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  a 
king;  and  the  like.  These  paradoxical  vaunt- 
ings  are  humorously  ridiculed  by  Horace. 
In  order  to  understand  all  this,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Stoics  did  not  suppose  such 
a  man  actually  to  exst,  but  that  they  f>am- 
ed  in  their  imagination  an  image  of  perfec- 
tion, towards  which  every  man  should  con- 
tinually aspire.  All  the  extravagant  notions 
■which  are  to  be  found  in  Iheir  writngs  on 
this  subject,  may  be  referred  to  their  general 
principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  tn 
happiness,  and  the  consequent  indifference  of 
all  external  circumstances.  The  sum  ot 
man's  duty,  accordins  to  the  Stoics,  with  re- 
spect to  himself,  is  to  subdue  his  passions  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  and  even  pity. 
He  who  is,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  master 
of  himself,  is  a  wise  man  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  we  approach  a  state  of  apathy,  we  advance 
towards  perfection.  A  wise  man,  moreover, 
may  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  from 
life  whenever  he  finds  it  expedient ;  not  only 
because  life  and  death  are  among  those 
things  which  are  in  their  nature  indifferent, 
but  also  because  life  may  be  less  consistent 
■with  virtue  than  death.  Concerning  the 
whole  moral  system  of  the  Stoics,  it  must  be 
remarked,  that,  although  deserving  of  high 
encomium  for  the  purity,  extent,  and  variety 
of  its  doctrines,  and  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  in  many  select  passages  of  the 
Stoic  writings  it  appears  exceedingly  bril 
liant,  it  is  nevertheless  founded  in  false  no- 
tions of  nature  and  of  man,  and  is  raised  to  a 
degree  of  refinement  which  is  extravagant 
and  iiripracticable.  The  piety  which  it 
teaches  is  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  submis 
sion  to  irresistible  fate.  The  selfcommand 
■which  it  enjoins  annihilates  the  best  affec 
lions  of  the  human  heart.  The  indulgence 
which  it  grants  to  suicide  is  inconsistent,  not 
only  with  the  general  princijiles  of  piety,  but 
even  with  that  constancy  which  was  the 
height  of  Stoical  perfection.  At;d  even  its 
moral  doctrine  of  benevolence  is  tinctured 
with  the  fanciful  principle  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Stoic  system,  that 
every  being  is  a  portion  of  one  Great 
Whole,  from  ■which  it  would  be  unnatural 
and  impious  to  attempt  a  separation.] — 
Cic.  Jicad.  1,  c.  12.  de  JYat.  D.  1,  c.  14, 
].  2,  c.  8  and  24,  1.  3,  c.  24,  pro  Mar.  de. 
Oral.  .52,  &C.  Finib. — ^intcu. — Epictfjus. 
—Ajrian.--Mlian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  26.—Diog. 

An     Epicurean    philosopher    of    Sidon, 

■who  numbered  among  his  pupils  Cicero, 
Pomponius    Atticus,     Cotta,     Pompey,    fee. 

Cic.  de  JS'at.  D.  1,  c.  21  and  34. A  rhe 

torician,  father  to  Polemon,  who  was  made 
king  of  Pontus.  The  son  of  Polemon  who 
was  king  of  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno. 

Sirab.  12. — Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  56. A  native 

of  Lepreos,  son  of  Calliteles,  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  honoured  with  a  sta- 
tue in  the  grove  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia. 
Paus,  6,  c  15. The  name  of  Zeao  was 


common  to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries. 

Zenobia,  a  qufen  of  Iberia,  wife  to  Rha- 
amistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
when  he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  by 
he  Armenians,  but  as  she  was  unable  to  fol- 
low him  far  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  she 
entreated  him  to  murder  her.  Rhadaniistus 
long  hesitated,  but  fearful  of  her  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  obeyeil,  and  threw 
her  body  into  the  Araxes.  Her  clothes  kept 
her  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where 
she  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  as  the 
wound  was  not  mortal,  her  life  was  pre>erv- 
ed,  and  she  was  carried  toTiridates,  who  ac- 
knowled£;ed  her  as  queen.   Tacit.  Ann.  12,0. 

51. Septimia,    a   celebrated    princess    of 

Palmyra,  who  married  Odenatus,  whom  Gal- 
lienus  acknowledged  as  his  partner  on  the 
Roman  throne.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, which,  according  to  some  authors,  she 
!S  s  lid  to  have  hastened,  Zeuouia  reigned  in 
the  east  as  regent  of  her  infant  children,  who 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caesars. 
[I'irf.  Odenatus.]  She  assumed  the  name  of 
Augusta,  and  she  appeared  in  imperial  robes, 
and  ordered  herself  to  be  styled  the  queen  of 
the  east.  [Her  authority  was  acknowledged 
by  a  large  portion  of  Asia  Minor  when  Au- 
relian  succeeded  to  the  empire.  Envious  of 
her  power,  and  determined  to  dispossess  her 
of  some  of  the  rich  provinces  comprehended 
in  her  dominions,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army  to  Asia.  Having  defeated 
the  queen's  general  near  Antioch,  he  com- 
pelled her  to  retreat  to  Emesa.  Under  the 
walls  of  this  city  another  engagement  was 
fought,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  vic- 
torious.] The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra,  deter- 
mined to  support  a  siege.  Aurelian  followed 
her,  and  after  he  had  almost  exhausted  hb 
stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like jirincess.  Her  hopes  of  victory,  however, 
soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the 
Romans  night  and  day  by  continual  sallies 
from  the  walls,  an<J  the  working  of  her  mili- 
tary engines,  she  despaired  of  success  when 
she  heard  that  the  armies  which  were  march- 
ing to  her  relief  from  Armenia,  Persia,  and 
the  east,  had  paitly  been  defeated  and  part- 
ly bribed  from  her  allegiance.  She  fled  from 
Palmyra  in  the  night ;  but  Aurelian,  who  was 
apprised  of  her  escape,  pursued  her,  and  she 
was  caught  as  she  was  crossing  the  river  Eu- 
rhrates.  [She  was  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Abreliau,  and  tried  before  a  tribunal  at 
Emesa,  AureUan  himself  presiding.  The 
soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her  death,  but 
she,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  her  former 
fame,  saved  her  own  life  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  her  counsellors,  especially  on  Lou- 
sinus.  who  was  in  consequence  put  to  death. 
Zenobia  ■was  carried  to  Rome  to  grace  the 
emperor's  triumph,  and  was  led  along  in 
chains  of  gold.  She  is  said  to  have  almost 
sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  jewels  with  which 
she  was  adorned  on  that  occasion.]  She  was 
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IreateJ  with  ^reat  humanity,  and  Aiirelian 
n-ave  her  large  possessions  near  Tibur,  wherf 
she  was  permitted  to  live  the  rest  of  her  day - 
in  peace,  with  all  the  grandeur  and  majesty 
■which  became  a  queen  of  the  east  and  a 
warlike  princess,  tier  children  were  patro 
nized  liy  the  emper>r,  and  married  to  pei 
sons  ofthe  first  distinction  at  Rome.  Zeuoliid 
lias  been  admired  not  only  for  her  miiitnr\ 
abilities,  but  also  ;or  her  literary  lalents.  Sh' 
was  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  usei'd 
learning,  and  spoke  with  fluency  the  Ipugua;;' 
ofthe  Egyi^tians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latiiis 
She  composed  an  abridgment  of  t!:e  history 
of  the  oriental  nations,  and  ot  Egypt,  whirii 
was  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  She 
received  no  less  honour  from  the  patronage  she 
afforded  to  the  celebrated  Longinus,  who  was 
one  of  her  favourites,  and  who  taught  her 
the  Greek  tongue.  She  has  also  been  prais- 
ed for  her  great  chastity,  and  her  constancy, 
though  she  betrayed  too  often  her  propensi- 
ties to  cruelty  and  intoxication  when  in  the 
midst  of  her  officers.  She  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Aurelian  about  the  273d  year  ofthe  Chris- 
tian era.     Aur.    Vict. — Ztis.   k.c, A  town 

of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates. 

Zewodorus,  a  sculptor  in  the  age   of  Ne 
ro.     He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also 
a  colossus  for  the  emperor,   which   was    ]  10 
or  120  feet  high,  and    which  was  consecrate' 
to  the  sun.     The    head  of  this  colossus  wa 
some  time  after  broken  off  by  Vespasian,  who 
placed  there  the  head  of  an  Apollo  surround 
ed    with  seven   tieams,   each   of  which   wa 
seven  feet  and  a  half  long.  From  this  famoui 
colossus  the    modern  Coliseum,  whose  ruin: 
are  now  so  much  admired  at  Rome,  took  its 
name.     PHn.  34,  c.  7. 

ZENOu6TUf5,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  age  of  Plolomy  Soter,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  Alexandria,     He  died  B.  C.  245. 

Zephvrium,  a  promontory  of  Magna 
GraBcia  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  Locrians  are  called  F.jji- 

sephyrit.     [»nrf.  Locri.] A  cape  of  Crete, 

now  San  Zuane. 

Zephyrctim,  a  promontory  in  the  island  ol 
Cyprus,  where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whence  she  was  called 
Zcphyria.  Ft  was  in  this  temple  that  Arsinoe 
made  an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess 
of  beauty.    , 

Zephyrus,  one  of  the  winds,  son  of  As- 
treus  a,id  Aurora,  the  same  as  the  Favonius 
of  the  Latins.  He  married  a  nymph  called 
Chloris,  or  Flora,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  call- 
ed Carpos.  Zephyr  was  said  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruits  by  the  sweetness  of  hi? 
breath.  He  had  «  temple  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  represented  as  a  young  man  of  de- 
licate form,  with  two  wings  on  his  should- 
ers, and  with  his  head  covered  with  all 
sorts  of  flowers.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  west  wind.  [In  the  days 
of  Homer  the  idea  of  darkness  was  always 
associated  with  the  weslern  regions  of  the 
world,  and  hence  the  wind  Zephvrus derived! 
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its  name  from  ^o^oc,  t'nebra.  (vtd.  remarks 
'itider  the  article  Pluto).  In  a  succeedingage, 
when  the  west  wind  began  to  be  regarded  as 
x'enial  in  its  influence  both  on  man  and  all 
■alure.  the  name  was  considered  as  synony- 
.,ous  with  (^aiM^ogoc,  "  life-bearing."'1  Hesi' 
od.  Theog  S'Tl.  —  Virg.JEn.  1,  v,  135,  1.2, 
V.  417,  1.  4,  v  223.  &.(.— Otzrf.  Met  1,  v.64, 
!.  15.  v.  100.— Propert.  1,  el.  16,  v.  34,  &c. 

Zeb\nthus,  a  town  of  Samothrace,  with 
■  cave  sijcred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of 
Zerynlhius  is  applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  to 
Venus,  Ovid.  Trisl.  1,  el.  9,  v.  19.— Lir.  38, 
r   41. 

Zethes,  Zetes,  or  Zetus,  a  son  of  Bo- 
i  eas,  king  ol  Thrace  and  Or  thya,  who  ac- 
companied, with  his  brother  Calais,  the  Ar- 
gonauts to  Colchis.  In  Bithyuia,  the  two 
brothers,  who  are  represented  with  wings,  de- 
livered Phineus  from  the  continual  persecu- 
tion ofthe  Harpies,  and  drove  these  monsters 
Hs  far  as  the  islands  called  Strophades,  where 
it  last  they  were  stopped  by  Iris,  who  pro- 
mised them  that  Phineus  should  no  longerbe 
tormented  by  them.  They  were  both  killed, 
as  some  say,  by  Hercules,  during  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  and  wpre  changed  into 
(hose  winds  which  generally  blow  8  or  sO 
days  before  the  dog-star  appears,  and  are 
called  Prodromi  by  the  Greeks,  Their  sister 
Cleopatra  married  Phi  eus,  kiogof  Bi'hynia. 
Orpheus.  Arg. — Jpollod.  !,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  15.. — 
Hi/gin.  fab.  14.— Ovid. Met. 8, V.I  16.— Pans. 
3,  c.  18.— Fa^.  Place. 

Zetcs,  or  Zethus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  brother  to  Amphion.  The  two  bro- 
thers were  born  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  where 
Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment  of 
her  father  Nycteus.  When  they  had  attained 
the  years  of  manhood,  they  collected  a  num- 
ber of  their  friends  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  their  mother  had  suffered  from  Lycus, 
the  successor  of  Nycteus  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  and  his  wife  Dirce.  Lycus  was  put 
to  death,  and  his  wife  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild 
bull,  that  dragged  her  over  rocks  and  preci- 
pices till  she  died.  The  crown  of  Thebes 
was  seized  by  the  two  brothers,  not  only  as 
the  reward  of  this  victory,  but  as  their  inherit- 
ance, and  Ze! hus  surrounded  the  capital  of 
his  dominions  with  a  strong  wall,  while  his 
brother  amused  himself  with  playing  on  his 
lyre.  Music  and  verses  were  disagreeable 
to  Zethus,  and,  according  to  some,  he  prevail- 
.  d  upon  his  brother  no  longpr  to  pursue  so 
unproductive  a  study.  Hygin.  fab.  7. — 
Pans.  2,  c.  6,  kc.—Apollod,  3,  c.  5  and  10.— 
Horat.  l,ep.  18,  v.  41. 

Zeugis,  [or  Zeugitana,]  a  portion  of  Afri- 
ca, in  which  Carthage  was.    The  other  divi- 
ion  was  called  Byzacium.     Isidor.  14,  5. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Zeugma,  [or  the  Bridge,  the  name  of 
the  principal  passage  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, south-west  of  Edessa.  An  ancient 
fortress  by  which  it  was  commanded,  is 
still  called  Roum-Cala,  or  the  Roman  Cas- 
tle ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  on  the 
opposite  shore  there  is  a  place  called  Zeugmt.'} 
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Zeus,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks,  expressive  of  his  being  the  father  of 
mankind,  and  by  whom  all  things  live.  [vid. 
remarks  under  the  article  Jupiter.] 

Zeuxidamus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclidae.  He  was  father  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  and  grandson  of  Theopompus,  and 
was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Archidamus.  Pans. 
3,  0..  7. 

Zeuxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  He- 
raclea,  which  some  suppose  to  be  th«  Hi;ra- 
clea  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  about  468  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Apollodorus,  and  contemporary  with 
Parrhasius.  In  the  art  of  painting  he  not 
only  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
also  his  master,  and  became  so  sensible,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  proud,  of  the  value  of  his 
pieces,  that  he  refused  to  sell  them,  observ- 
ing that  no  sum  of  money,  however  great, 
was  sufficient  to  buy  them.  [According  to 
Quintilian,  he  is  the  first  artist  who  under- 
stood the  proper  management  of  light  and 
shade,  and  excelled  in  colouring;  but,  being 
ambitious  of  imitating  the  strength  and  gran 
deur  of  Homer's  manner,  he  is  charged  with 
giving  unsuitable  bulk  to  the  heads, and  mas- 
siveness  to  the  limbs,  of  his  figures.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  these  alleged  imper- 
fections, he  attainpd  distinguished  excel- 
lence.] His  most  celebrated  paintings  were 
his  Jupiter  sitting  on  a  throne,  surrounded 
by  the  gods;  his  Hercules  strangling  the  ser- 
pents in  the  presence  of  his  affrighted  pa- 
rents ;  his  modest  Penelope  ;  and  his  Helen, 
which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy.  This  last  piece  he 
had  painted  at  the  request  of  the  people  of 
Crotona  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  without 
a  model,  they  sent  him  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  virgins.  Zeuxis  examined  their 
charms,  and  retained  five,  from  whose  ele- 
gance and  graces  united,  he  conceived  in 
his  mind  the  form  of  the  most  perfect  wo- 
man in  the  universe,  which  his  pencil  at 
last  executed  with  wonderful  success.  His 
contest  with  Parrhasius  is  well  known  ; 
[md.  Parrhasius,]  but  though  he  represent 
ed  nature  in  such  perfection,  and  copied 
all  her  beauties  with  such  exactness,  he  of- 
ten found  himself  deceived.  He  pami- 
ed  grapes,  and  lormedan  idea  of  the  goodnes> 
of  his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came 
to  eat  the  fruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he 
soon  acknowledged  that  the  whole  was  an  ill 
executed  piece,  as  the  fij^ure  of  the  man  who 
carried  the  grapes  was  not  done  with  suffi- 
cient expression  to  terrify  the  binls.  According 
to  some,  Zeuxis  died  from  laughing  at  a  co- 
mical ^iicture  he  had  made  of  an  old  woman. 
Cic.de  Inv.  2,  c.  \.—Plut.  in  Par.  kc.~ 
Quititil. 

ZiNGis,  a  promontory  of  .Ethiopia,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  [below  the  Aro- 
mati  Protnontorium.]  now  cape  Orfui. 

ZoiLUS.     a  sophist  and    grammarian     of 

Amphipolis,  B.  C.  259.    He  rendered  himself 

known  by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  works 

of  Isocrates  and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Ho- 
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mer,  for  which  he  received  the  name  of  Ho- 
meromastix,  or  the  chastiser  of  Homer.  He 
presented  his  criticisms  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  butthey  were  rejected  with  indignation, 
though  the  author  declared  that  he  starved 
for  want  of  bread.  Some  say  that  Zoilus  was 
cruelly  stoned  to  death,  or  exposed  on  a  cross, 
by  order  of  Ptolemy,  while  others  support, 
that  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna.  [Accord- 
ing to  another  account  he  recited  his  invec- 
tives against  Homer  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  was  thrown  from  a  rock  for  his  offence.] 
The  name  of  Zoilus  is  generally  applied  to 
austere  critics.  The  works  of  this  unfortu- 
nate" grammarian  are  lost.  JElian.  V.  H. 
11,  0.  10 — Dionys.  Hal. — Ovid,  de  Rem. 
Jim.  266. 

Zona,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  JCgean 
Sea,  where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  follow- 
ed the  strains  of  Orpheus.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — 
Herodot. 

ZoNARAS,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  Greek  Annales  were  edited  2  vols.  fol. 
Paris,  1686. 

ZoPYRUS,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus, 
who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius,  the 
sou  of  Hystaspes,  while  he  besieged  Babylon, 
cut  off  his  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  ene- 
my, telling  them  that  he  had  received  such  a 
treatment  from  his  royal  master  because  he 
had  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  city 
was  impregnable.  This  was  credited  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  Zopyrus  was  appointed 
commander  of  all  their  forces.  When  he  had 
totally  gained  their  confidence,  he  betrayed 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded.  The  regard  of 
Darius  for  Zopyrus  could  never  be  more 
strongly  expressed  than  in  what  he  used  often 
to  say,  that  he  had  rather  have  Zopyrus  not 
mutilated  than  twenty  Babylons.  Herodot. 
3,c.  154,  &c. — Plut.  in  Apoph.  reg.  3. — Jus- 
tin. l,c.  10. A  physician   in   the  age  of 

^lithridates.  He  gave  the  monarch  a  des- 
cription of  an  antidote  which  would  prevail 
against  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The  experiment 
was    tried   upon  criminals,    and   succeeded. 

A  physician  in  the  age  of  Plutarch. 

\u  officer  of  Argos,  who  cut  off  the  head  of 
Pyrrhus. 

ZoROANDA,  a  part  of  Taurus,  [where  the 
Tigris  ojiened  a  subterraneous  passage,  vid. 
T  gris.]    Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Zoroaster,  an  eminent  Bactrian  philoso- 
pher, supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  age  of 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  some  time  before  the 
Trojan  war.  [vid.  end  of  this  article.]  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  him- 
self known  by  his  deep  and  acute  researches 
m  philosophy,  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
;he  study  of  astronomy.  He  was  respected 
by  his  countrymen  for  his  abilities  as  a  law- 
giver and  a  philosopher;  and  though  many  of 
his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet 
his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the 
wilds  of  Persia,  and  the  extensive  provinces 
of  India.  Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admit- 
ted no  visible  object  of  devotion  except  fire, 
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■which  he  considered  as  the  most  proper  em- 
blem of  a  Supreme  Being  ;   which  doctrines 
seem   to  have  been   preserved   by  Numa  in 
the  worship  and  ceremonies  he  instituted  in 
honour  of  Vesla.     According  to  some  of  the 
moderns,  the  doctrines,  the  laws,  the  regula- 
tions of  this  celebrated  Bactrian  are  still  ex- 
tant, and  they  have  been  lately  introduced  in 
Europe   in  a  French   translation  by  M.  An- 
quetil.     The   age   of  Zoroaster  is  so  little 
known,  that  many  speak  of  two,  three,  four, 
and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that  name.     Some 
authors,  who  support  that  two  persons  only 
of  this  name  flourished,  describe  the  first  as 
an  astronomer,  living  in  Babylon,  2459  yc^cs 
B.  C.  whilst  the  era  of  the  other,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  oi  Persia,  and  the 
restorer  of   the  religion  of  the  Magi,  is  fixed 
589,  and  by  some  319  years  B.  C.     [Accord- 
ing to  Hyde,  Prideaux,  and  many   others  of 
the  learned,  Zoroaster  was  the  same  with  the 
Zerdusht  of  the  Persians,  who  was  u  great 
patriarch  of  the  Magi,  and  lived  between  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  lat- 
ter end  of  that  of  Darius   Hystaspes.     Dr. 
Warburton,  however,   censures   Hyde    and 
Prideaux,  for  making  an  early  Bactrian  law- 
giver to  be  a  late  Persian  false  prophet ;  and 
says,  that  this  whole  story  of  him  is  a  mere 
fable,  contradicting  all  learned  antiquity,  and 
supported  only  by  the  romantic  relations  of 
late  Persian  writers  under  the  caliphs.]  Jus- 
tin. 1,  c.  1. — August,  de  Civ.  21, c.  14. — Oros. 
l.—Plin.  7  c.  10,1.  30,  c.  1. 

ZoslMUS,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  T  heo- 
dosius  the  younger,  about  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centu- 
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ry,  of  which  only  the  five  first  books,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  extant.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  ac- 
count from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  but  in  the  succeeding  he  be- 
comes more  diffuse  and  interesting.  His  com- 
position is  written  with  elegance,  but  not 
much  fidelity,  and  the  author  showed  his 
malevolence  against  the  Christians  in  his  his- 
tory of  Constantine  and  some  of  his  associ- 
ates. [There  are  many  reasons  which  in- 
duce the  belief  that  the  work  of  Zosimus  was 
not  published  in  his  lifetime,  one  of  the 
otrongest  of  which  is  the  boldness  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Christian  emperors.  It  is 
probable  that  he  intended  to  continue  the 
work  to  his  own  times,  a  design  which  his 
death  prevented.  Certain  negligences  of 
style,  which  indicate  the  absence  of  a  revi- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  author,  strongly  coun- 
tenance this  supposition.]  The  best  editions 
of  Zosimus  are  that  of  Cellarius,  8vo  Jenae, 
1728,  and  that  of  Reitemier,  8vo.  Lips.  1784. 
ZosTERiA,  a  surname  of  Minerva.  She 
had  two  statues  under  that  name  in  the  city 
of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  The  word  signified 
girt,  or  armed  for  battle,  words  synonymous 
among  the  ancients.  Paus.  9,  c.  17.— Horn. 
//.  2,  V.  478, 1.  11,  v.  15. 

ZucHis,  a  lake  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  famous 
for  a  purple  dye,  and  salt-fish.     Strab.  17. 

Zygia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriage,  (a  ^tuyw/At,jungo). 
She  is  the  same  as  the  Pronuba  of  the  La- 
tins.    Pindar. — Pollux.  3,  c.  3. 

ZxG0P6ns,a  town  of  Cappadocia,  on  the 
borders  of  Colchis.     Slrab.  12. 
ZygrIt.*;,  a  nation  of  Libya. 
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